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PREFACE 


Success  today  comes  first  to  those  who  are  best  prepared  to  take 

^rlT      f  ?PS°^*"»*  ^  they  oflfer,  and  to'^^hoi  wh^h^ve 

e';iS»  isTn  air   """.f  °".-     «-««"--«  this,  aad  realizing  thi 
sdf^elp  18  in  all  cases  the  best  help,  and  home  instruction  often  the 

^nl^r  TT'r''''^'''  "^  '^^^^*  ^^-«  have  been  delugLg  the 

«"ls   and        r'^"'"^"^^''^^'°^^"-'  cncycloM.^s 
compendiums,  and  works  under  varied  titles-all  intended  for  thp 

one  important  end  of  supplying  this  eaniest  demand  of  tit  peopJet 

large.     In  these  days  of  active  thought  and  busy  enterprisTto  live 

lld^t;^"^'^^^^^^^ 

withThA"'^.  "^  ""k!"  *^'  '^''  ""^  "^"^*«  *°^^y'  ^^'^  °^"«t  be  equipped 
Zlll      .  T'^i'  ^'""'  °^  P'"^^^'  ^^^  «f  these  means,  L  S 
are  books-books  of  reference,  of  information,  of  ways  and  means  o 
figures  and  facts,  arranged  in  simple,  convenient  fo4,  and  corri^g 
every  department  of  knowledge.  covenng 

We  must  keep  gathering  knowkdge  or  we  will  stagnate.  We  must 
fill  our  minds  with  infonnation,  ready  to  grasp  oppor Wy  aTuS 
And  yet  no  man,  no  matter  how  retentive  his  memoiy,  can  keep  b 

Fact'  ™r      '"  rr^"  'r^^  °'  *'^  ^^ings  desi^'ble  to  W 
t  acts  are  accumulatmg  too  fast  for  that. 

Facts,  we  are  often  told,  are  stubborn  things.  They  trulv  are 
when  we  call  them  and  they  will  not  come;  when  we  seek'^themf  and 

elvLT  ^"  ^°"1^  '■  ^*^'°  ^"^^  ^  ^«  have  once  met  hide  W 

e  yes  away  m  some  obscure  recess  of  our  brains  and  refuse  to  come 

bafflmg  things,  escaping  us  when  we  most  want  them,  playing  about 
i^  just  out  of  reach,  failing  to  respond  to  whistle  or  call  YeUhey  are 
thmgs  we  need  daily;  hardly  an  hour  passes  in  which  there  fe  not 
something  that  we  wish  to  know,  and  we  seek  in  the  cells  ormemZ 
in  vam.    Facts  are  our  tools  in  trade,  the  most  useful  and  ne^  ^^ 


implements  of  the  man  of  affaire,  the  steady  demand  of  the  growing 
boy  and  girl;  and  nothing  is  more  useful  in  home  and  office,  in  school 
and  library,  than  an  ample  library  of  reference  of  the  things  the  world 
wants  to  know,  a  cabinet  whose  door  may  be  opened  at  a  moment's 
notice  and  the  stubbomest  fact  drawn  triumphantly  forth.  All  must 
acknowledge  that  such  a  library  of  reference  is  a  very  convenient 
thing  to  have  at  one's  elbow — indispensable  would  be  a  better  word. 
Such  a  library  wo  have  here,  a  work  replete  with  facts  in  the  most 
satisfying  fulness  and  variety,  brimful  of  useful  information,  con- 
taining just  what  everyone  most  wants  wknow. 

The  editors  have  sought  the  assistance,  in  its  preparation,  of 
scholars  and  practical  writers,  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
topics  placed  in  their  hands,  with  every  confidence  in  the  trustworthy 
restilts  of  their  labors.  Throughout  it  has  been  our  endeavor  to 
make  a  practical  aid  to  those  who  may  have  occasion  to  use  it.  Each 
subject  has  been  treated  with  the  fulness  suited  to  its  degree  of  impor- 
tance, and  special  merits  claimed  for  this  work  are  its  newness  and 
freshness  of  material,  its  width  of  scope  and  its  logical  arrangement. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  refer  to  the  wealth  of  well-chosen  illus- 
trations, which  have  been  prepared  without  regard  to  effort  or 
expense,  the  purpose  being  to  present  the  best  that  artistic  skill 
•ould  suggest  and  execute  to  supplement  the  printed  page.  Science, 
business,  mechanics,  history,  biography,  etc.,  all  furnish  subjects  for 
illustration,  our  constant  effort  having  been  to  present  a  useful  work. 
In  this  we  think  all  must  acknowledge  that  we  have  abundantly 
succeeded. 

THE  PUBLISHERS. 
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KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION 

Three  methods  are  used  to  indicate  the  pronunciation  of  the 
words  forming  the  headings  of  the  separate  articles : 

(1)  By  dividing  the  word  into  syllables,  and  indicating  the 
syllable  or  syllables  to  be  accented.  TBs  method  is  followed  where 
the  pronunciation  is  entirely  obvious.  Where  accent  marks  are 
omitted,  the  omission  indicate*  that  all  syllables  are  given  sub- 
stantially the  same  value. 

(2)  Where  tlie  pronunciation  differs  from  the  spelling,  the 
word  is  re-spelled  phonetically,  in  addition  to  the  accentuation. 

(3)  Where  the  sound  values  of  the  vowels  are  not  sufficiently 
indicated  merely  b>  an  attempt  at  phonetic  spelling,  the  following 
system  of  diacritical  marks  is  additionally  employed  to  approximate 
the  proper  sounds  as  closely  as  may  be  done : 


fl,  BH  in  f«te,  or  in  born. 

il,  an  in  alms,  Fr.  dme,  Oer.  B«hn  =  A 

of   Indian   names. 
&,  the  «nnn>  xouud  sliort  op  medium,  ns 

in  Fr.  Ixil,  (Jer.   Maun, 
a,  ns  in  fat. 
n,   an  in  foil, 
u,  obsf'iirt',  HH  In  r«r«l,  nimilnr  to  «_  in 

hut,  6  in   bcr :   coniiiinu   in  Indian 

nanicH. 
e,  as  in  vne  =  i  in  nnu-lu'ne. 
e.  as  in  met. 
e,  as  in  her. 

i,  an  in  ix'nc,  or  as  ri  in  Ger.  Mcin. 
i,    us    in    pin,    aln      nsi-d    for    th«>    short 

sound    <i>rresrionding;    to    t>,    an    in 

P'renth  and   Italiuu   words. 


<■«,  a  long  sound  ns  in  Vr.  jrilnp.  = 
Ger.  louK  o,  ait  in  8ohn<>,  Uothu 
(Goethe). 

eu,  oorrespondinjf  sound  short  <<r  medi- 
um, as  in   Fr.   pra  =  Ger.   o   short. 

o,  an  in  note,  moan. 

I  as  in  not,  frog — that  is,  short  or 
medium. 

(i,  as  in  movr,  two. 

fi,  as  in  tube. 

u,  as  in  tub:  similar  to  i  and  also  to  a. 

II,  as  in  1)1(11. 

fl,  as  in  Se  abiine  =  Fr.  A  ns  in  diJ, 
Ger.  14  louK  ns  in>  griin,  Huhne. 

i1,  the  forresi)(»ndin(f  short  or  medium 
sound,  as  in  Fr.  hut,  Ger.  Muller. 

oi.  us  in  oil. 

ou,  as  iu  pound  ;  or  as  aw  in  Ger.  IIahs. 


The  conson.mts,  b,  d,  f,  h,  j,  k,  1,  m,  n,  ng,  p,  sh,  t,  v,  and  z,  wher 
printed  in  Roman  type,  are  always  ?iven  their  common  English 
values  in  the  transliteration  of  foreign  words.  The  letter  c  is  indi 
cated  by  s  or  k,  as  the  case  may  be.  For  the  remaining  consonant 
sounds  the  following  symbols  are  employed : 


eh  is  always  as  in  rich. 

d,    nearly    as    th    in    this  =  Sp.    d    In 

Maariti,  etc. 
g  is  always  hard,  as  in  go. 
h    represents    the    guttural    in    Scotch 

locA,  Ger.  aach,  also  other  similar 

gutturals. 
J),  Fr.  nasal  n  as  in  bon. 
f  represents  both   English   r,   and  r  in 

foi-eign  words,  in  which  it  is  gen- 


erally much  more  strongly   trilled, 
s,  always  as  in  ao. 
th,  as  th  in  thin, 
th,  as  th  in  this. 
w  always  consonantal,  as  in  tee. 
X  =  ks,  which  are  used  instead, 
y  always  consonantal,  as  in  yea    (Fr. 

ligne  would  be  re-written  )6ny). 
zh,  as  «  in  pleasure  =  Fr.  /. 


VOLUME  I 


A  the  first  letter  in  the  EngUA  alpha- 
«  i  *59  *"  "o"*  alphatM-ts  •rived 
from  the  Phopnidan.  Mo«t  modem  Ian- 
ruageg,  as  i  midi,  Italian,  German,  have 

which  is  heard  in  /o/Acr  pronounced  short 
or  long;  in  Enjrlish  this  letter  is  made 
to  represent  seven  sounds,  as  in  the  words 
jatner,  mat,  mate,  mare,  many,  ball,  tchat. 
besides  bein*  used  In  su.h  digraphs  as  ea 
in  heat,  oa,  in  boat.  (See  J/tt,.V). 
Al,  awmbol  attached  to  vessels  of  the 
»  highest  class  in  Lloyd's  rejrister  of 
shipping  A  referring  to  the  hull  of  the 
vessel,  while  1  intimates  the  sumciency  of 
tut  rigging  and  whole  equipment.  Iron 
vessels  are  classed  Al  with  a  numeral 
prefixed  denoting  that  they  are  buiU  ac- 
cording to  certain  specifications. 

AaiJ'i  V^"™   "^^   German   aha;  allied 
to  L.atin  aqua,  water),  the  name  of 
ffeat   many    streams   of  central   and 
northern  Europe. 

Aachen  (a7<gn).    See  Aix-la-Chapclle. 

Aal  l^V  '/^„^^?  obtained  from  the 
♦  \t  55°* x"  -\onnda  citrifolia  (allied 
to  Madder),  used  largely  for  dyeing  cot- 
ton cloth  in  India.  The  center  of  the  in- 
dustry  is  at  Gujarat. 
Aalborgrl»l'j>«'-*:  'eel-town')  a  sea- 
35,000.         ^°'^     **'     Denmark.       Pop. 

Aalen   i^^'^^U   *''^'^   ^"^   E.    WUrtem- 

with  iron  ^•i,^^''™''."^'  °»  t''®  Kocher, 
witn  iron  works,  woolen  mills  and  metal. 

ware  manufactures.     Pop    12,0(5) 

Aalesnnd  yn,'?°"°<^'  '^ei  sound*),  a 

with  fln  „,*  fi?'»ng  port  of  Nr.rway. 
Aol,-  ■£  *^*f"«»r,^,irade.  Pop.  13.83rtf^' 
lAauPasha  (^'f  pa-shr),  Turkish 
IIST-.-  Hin^  •  ,o-lP^"*™«»"st.  was  born  in 
h.s  l^;„nH*^  n.  18a.  iJe  served  five  terms 
Iwas^nrnmir^f '  "'•Prime  minister,  and 
flifs  anTi«^°*  ^l  minister  of  foreign ^- 
jiairs  and  as  an  advocate  of  reform. 


Ln.    fk^\     X  ""'"^-""?  oi  rerorm. 
lar    ^"),   the  name  of  several  Euro- 
pean nvers,  of  which   the  cmS 


AaraU  If''""")-  *  weU-buHt  and  finely 
capital  ot^Cn^f  *r°  ^°  SwitzerUnJ 
Aan  Po'p.^S''  ^"*"'  ""^  **>•  '*''« 
Aardvark    ["rdVark.-    earth-pig),    s 

animal    of    So'u'^rSfca.  ^"o^^SlS 

w°?r*'t'he°'^a'^t^*':"*"*"' ^"^'°^  «ffl^^^^ 
r'ni?  1     ,       ant-eaters     and     armadilloa. 
Called  also  ground-hog  and  cie  S 
Aardwolf  ('»j:d'wulf ;  earth-wolf?  Pw 

alli^^?nT'°S  ""'"""l  °'  South  A?ri^ 
allied  to  the  hyenas  and  civets.  Fe^i 
on  carrion,  small  mammals.  Insectsf^c! 

Aarestrnp  <''«•  es-trup).  cabl  i.udww 

poet,  born  ?n^C^^nh^i^^«i;?rtt 
poatest  lyrists  of  Denmark  His  Iv/^ 
ladte  l),0te  dim)  created  a  senfati^ 
by  their  erotic  tone  IFia  si«t.,i^^  n-  J^ 
were  edited  by  cZrg  Binder''''''  ^''*'' 
AargaU  t^i'/*'"^'  ^^^^"covn!  (ir'go- 
«™u_  1  ,*«^»  a  northern  canton  of 
Pi^tt^eriand;  area,  W3  square  miles  • 
hl\  "^T"  ^oo<l«l.  abundantly  watered 
cultSate'^"''  T.i  ^'^  t"butaries.^rd  w"l 

Be"rtS^7^k'ToS  ^^^Ssn^'o'fTh'''" 
more  than  half  are '^roreftfu't^s.  lemaa 
is  commonly  spoken.     Capital.  Aarlu. 
AarnuUS  (V^os>,  a  seaport  and  an- 
ii.  cient  town  of  Denmnrlr    nt. 

the   cast  coast   of   Jutland  •ha^«'fi«- 

Kioves,   nnts,   tobacco,   etc.     Pon    .»iS(inn 

Aaron  ^^h  of'  the  tribrof'^'iSS^ 

ebed     «nH    tt  IZ^  <>'  ^^'•a™  and  Jo<S 
eoed,    mi4    brother    and    assistant^ 


l;f! 


il^! 


<; 


Aaron's  Beard 


Abatement 


Moaes.  At  Sinai,  when  the  people  be- 
came impatient  at  the  lonK-continued  ab- 
sence of  Moses,  he  complied  with  their 
request  in  making  a  golden  calf,  and 
thus  became  involved  with  them  in  the 
guilt  of  gross  idolatry.  The  office  of  high- 
priest,  which  he  first  filled,  was  made 
hereditary  in  his  family.  He  died  at 
Mount  Hor  at  the  age  of  123,  and  wan 
succeeded  by  his  son  Eleazar. 
Anrnn's  llpflrd      ^^e     Saint     John't 

Aaron  s  jseara.  -^^^^    ^nd    Toad- 

fax, 

Aarnn's'Rnd      See     Golden-rod    and 

Aaron  SAoa.  ^„,jem. 

A  a  KATi  (  a'sen ) ,  Ivar  Andbeas,  Norwe- 
AttBCU  _j^Q  author  and  philologer, 
born  in  1813 ;  died  in  189« ;  was  of  peas- 
ant origin  and  self-educated.  His  chief 
work  was  that  of  reconstructing  an  eclec- 
tic national  language  out  of  existing  Nor- 
wegian dialects.  In  1848  his  Aor«A-e 
Folketproffa  Orammatik  appeared,  fol- 
lowed in  1850  by  his  Ordhog  over  det 
Norake  Folkeaprog.  Latf  •  publications, 
dealing  particularly  with  his  labors  in  re- 
forming the  language,  were  a  grammar, 
Norsk  Orammatik,  ISt'A,  and  a  dictionary, 
Vorak  Ordhog,  1873,  supplemented  by  the 
Norsk  Ordbog,  1890-92,  of  Hans  Kosh. 
Aasvai*  (Os'vftr),  a  group  of  small 
onsvai  iaignds  off  the  Norwegian 
coast,  under  the  Arctic  Circle,  where 
there  is  an  important  December  herring- 
fishery.  . 
Ah  the  eleventh  month  of  the  Jewish 
■**■"»  civil,  the  fifth  of  the  ecclesiastical, 
year — part  of  July  ard  part  of  August. 
AIioKiIaIi  (ab-ab'de),  a  nomadic  Afri- 
AUUUUCU  j.^^  p^^.p  inhabiting  Upper 
Egypt  and  part  of  Nubia,  between  the 
Nile  and  the  Red  Sen,  of  Hamitic  stock, 
and  thus  akin  in  race  to  the  ancient 
Egyptians ;  dark  brown  in  color ;  Moham- 
medans in  religion. 

Ahana  (ab'a-ka),  or  Manila  Hemp, 
AUHCa  ^  strong  fibre  yielded  by  the 
leaf-stalks  of  a  kind  of  ijlantain  (Musa 
textilis),  which  grows  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  and  is  cultivated  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. The  outer  fibres  of  the  leaf- 
stalks are  made  into  strong  and  durable 
ropes,  the  inner  into  various  fine  fabrics. 
Allan  Great  and  Little,  two  islands 
a.ua.\,jf  ^f  ^Yio  Babtmns  group. 
Aha  nils  1  Latin  term  applied  to  an 
Auauus,    apparatus  used  in  elementary 


Doric  Cap'  tal— a,  the 

AOB^US. 


operations,    consisting    of    a    number   of 
parallel  cords  or  wires,  upon  which  balls 
or  beads  are  strung,  the  uppermost  wire 
being  appropriated  to 
units,    the    next    to 
tens,  etc.     In  classic) 
architecture     it     de- 
notes the  tablet  form- 
ing the  upper  mem- 
ber of  a  column,  and 
supporting  the  entab- 
lature.      In     Gothic 
architecture    the    up- 
per    member     of     a 
colunnPfrom  which  the  arch  springs. 

Abaddon  <  ?-''a,'i'"°  =    "«''•    f^sfuc 

.AAwuuuvu.  tion),  the  name  given  in 
Rev.,  ix,  11.  as  that  of  the  angel  of 
the  bottomless  pit,  otherwise  called  Apoll- 
yon. 

AhATlcaV  <«i-ban-ki'),  the  chief  city 
.auauuajr  Jq  Ajiurimac  department,  a 
silver  mining  district  of  Peru,  about  40 
miles  southwest  of  Cuzoo.  Sugar  refin- 
ing is  the  principal  industry.  Pop.  .5000. 
Ahalone  (ab-a-15'ne),  a  name  in 
.ixuHkIUUC  California  for  a  species  of 
ear-shell  (Haliotis)  that  furnishes 
mother-of-pearl. 

AVana^  a  river  near  Damascus. 

Abandonment    {e"m°ofrri"'''in" 

surance,  employed  to  designate  the  case 
where  the  party  Insured  gives  up  his 
whole  interest  in  the  property  to  the  in- 
surer, and  claims  as  for  a  total  loss. 
Ahann  (&'bA-no>.  a  village  of  North 
Auaiiu      jjgiy^    5   miipj,   from    padua, 

famous  for  its  mud-batha  and  warm 
springs.  It  claims  to  be  the  birthplace  of 
Livy.  Pop.  (commune)  about  4,000. 
A  VaTin  "'•  PlETRO,  a  celebrated  Italian 
Au  aiiu,  physician,  philosopher,  and  as- 
trologer, born  at  Abano  in  1250.  died  at 
Padua  in  1316.  He  studied  at  Padua, 
went  to  Constantinople  to  learn  Greek, 
visited  Paris  and  studied  mathematics 
and  medicine,  and  traveled  in  England 
and  Scotland.  He  became  professor  of 
medicine  at  Padua,  and  wrote  on  this 
subject  and  on  philosophy. 
Abarim  i^■^^'Il^J:.    ^nountain    range 


too— 

CMOO- 


0OOOOOO- 

i>oooo 


DOOOOOOOO— 


Abacus  for  Calculations, 

whoolfl      for     facilitating     arithmetical 


of  Easteiu  Palestine,  includ- 
ing Nebo,  whenre  Moses  is  said  to  have 
viewed  the  Promised  Land. 
Afiafpmpnt    (a-bnt'ment),    in    law, 
ADaiemei.l'    ^^^  various  uses.  Alate- 

ment  of  nuisances  Is  the  i-emedy  allowed 
to  ft  person  Injured  by  a  public  or  private 
nuisance,  of  destroying  or  removing  it 
himself.  A  plea  in  ahatement  is  brought 
forward  by  a  defendant  when  he  wishes 
to  defeat  or  quash  a  particular  action  on 
some  formal  or  technical  ground.    Abate* 


Abattis 


Abbey 


meat,  in  mercantile  law,  is  an  allowance 
deduction,  or  discount  inade  for  pTSt 
payment  or  other  reason.  Pro™Pt  ""^.t-sponaing  to  AbM. 

Abattis      <«5;-««).  ABAns.  lu  mill-  ^^^^>  ^^R'^'Yor^l^^'A,^^ 
«nf  A^  tary  affairs,  a  mass  of  trees  »*  Pnii«»-  -•  r,!^-.t  ^o«> .. graduated 

^^^ff^r"  ?!?i.   ?'^  _^5th   their  branches 


Abbate  (^^^-ba'tA),    the    Italian    term 
-_  corresponding  to  Ahh^. 


tttry,^  tZ^ — J    li         '"'   ""^"^  orancnes 
turned  towards  the  enemy  in  such  a  way 

SehindTh^m*  ^"''''''  ^''^  ^'"'^''^  ''^"'5°°«' 
Abattoir  <ab-at-wMr'),  a  French  term 
.n.it^t..^  mu'"  ^  slaughter-house,  now 
fn-^!!^f!^'  .The  abattoirs  of  Paris  were 
instituted  by  Napoleon  in  1807.  and 
brought  to  completion  in  18m '-  Su?h 
?«« -«H*"?^*^'-''°VSP8,  provided  with 
every  sort  of  convenience,  kept  admirably 
clean,  and  with  a  plentiful  supply  o? 
water,  are  now  to  be  found  in  many  large 

of  the  United  States,  and  on  a  very  large 

?h«  ®w«°-f*''«  r^f '  meat-packing  cfties  of 
the  West,  notably  in  Chicago. 

AbaUZit,  S^^^in   (H-bo-zS),  a  French 

1«7Q  At  J  ;t«t*^**?t'  s<:Jjolar,  bom  in 
1679,  died  1767.  He  lived  chiefly  at 
Geneva,  but  visited  England  and  was 
highly  esteemed  by  Newton,  who  con- 
sidered him  not  unfit  to  be  judge  between 
himself  and  Leibnitz  in  the  quarrel  as  to 
the  invention  of  the  integral  and  differ- 
ential calculus.    He  left  few  writings. 

Abbadie,  2,'   (Ab-ft-ds),  antoin^ 

Mrr,^^  «  Thomson  and  Abnattd 
ri  1^%  French  travelers,  born  in  Dublin 
in  isio  and  1815,  respectively.  They 
spent  a  number  of  years  in  Abyssinia,  and 
published  works  throwing  much  light  on 
that  country :  by  Arnaiid.  Douze  ans  dam 
'^Jf^.^t^rEthiopte:  by  Antoine,  QioiMe 
fEthtopte,  etc.  The  elder  died  in  1897. 
the  younger  in  1893.  ' 

Abbas  I  <$!>'ba8)  the  Greof,  Shah  or 
TW?  «i.f„s  A^^  °i  Persia,  born  in 
d^/'in  ifiOQ  ^"*n''\*''ron^  Jo  1586.  and 
died  in  1628.  He  obtained  several  victor, 
les  over  the  Turks  and  Usbek  Tartars 

stretcW^t*'  '"'V"'S,."°t»  his  domiSons 

Vil  f^^  ^T  ^^^  T'Sris  to  the  Indus. 

thliJ  J°°^^^.  °P°°  py  the  Persians  as 
I  At!    *^*°*^!*  sovereign. 

Abbas  Kirza.  *  ,  Persian  prince  and 
Lhah  Wit  IK  '.soldier,  son  of  the 
^ah   Feth    AH,   bom   1783.   died   1833 

UstP^'f  °^^'^^  ?>  ^r-oy  on  the  E^rop^n 
Kvstem  and  distinguished  himself  in  the 
1 'jars  against  Russia. 
lAbbassideS   (ab'as-sldz),  the  D&me  of 

Iri^^  K  *      thirtj-seven    calinhs    to    Bae- 
|S,"<^.  between   749  and  12.58.     Harun  fl 

^clml  *  '"''"''"  °'  this  d/nast?! 


_*  n  II         .  Xr    *"'^''  ±ooo;  graauated 
?H,&^**°'  ^**y  o'  New  York  in  1857i 

-Scsi^  ^  ^''^"^'"■^ted  the  system  of 
f?' ?  ^'^^f*''^''  reports.  This  1^  the 
Fn'!,'^^^?*"*^^  to  take  up  similar  work 
under  his  supervision.  He  was  mZfa^r' 
g  «?'«t  of  the^  S.  signS'se'^r^'ce^lSTl- 
wi  ^u™'^^^^!  meteorologist  of  the 
Weather     Bureau ;     also     nrofessor    o? 

PubhVhiS^   ,o«    Columbian''  Univereitj' 
A  vtz   ^hI^JI"""  meteorological  treatises 
Abbe  <ab-fi).     the    French    word    for 
abboi,    was,    before   the   French 

17^.^"^!"'^  *t  f''""""  title  of  all  who 
had  studied  theology  either  with  a  view  to 
become  ordained  clergymen  or  merelj  in 
h/nifiT  ?^  ol'taining  some  appointment  o? 
ered  a  preliminary  requis  te.  They  were 
TohJ^'LTf  ^^  J?^^""  I^^'t.  violet-LK 
RocWv  1^^'^u^/"  influential  class  in 
society,   though  often  witli  little  of  the 

^'Jl?"'*^^- ™«°°«"  o'-  character.  They 
nob^e  M^^^'  ""  chaplains  or  tutors  In 
noble  families  or  engaged  in  literary 
work  or  as  college  professors.  ^ 

Abbeoknta  (a-be-o-koo'ta),    capital 

tn  •Vr.^u  OA  ?,  the  province  of  Egba, 
In  Tomba.  80  miles  n.  of  Lagos.    It  is  a 

S  «nAl^t  ^^r^"^  cornA  of  scat* 
tered  and  filthy  lines  of  houses  built  of 
mud.  and  surrounded  by  a  miid  wall  17 

AU/l""'^*'  L°  ^'J^."Jt-     Pop.  150,000 
Ab  beSS.    S««  -^^^^y  and  A56o*. 


Abbeville  i^^-^^D^  a  town  of  France, 
o  ,    , .  o^P-   Somme,  on   the  river 

Somme    (which  is  here  tidal),  25  miles 

?St     W„ff™^°f-    ^ht^^  "  ««*»>'«  «=hurch 
fronVini™^^    T^^^    magnificent    west 

tur^«nf  3f  1^'""'^^"°'  "ty^":  manufac. 
tures  of  woolens,  carpets,  sugar,  etc..  and 
considerable  trade,  top.  22,W. 
Abbey  jab'«),a  monastery  or  relig- 
"  lous  community  of  the  hiehpqt- 
el-n;r"°^^^y  an  abbot,  assisted  gen* 
J&iZ,"  F'^°^.;  "  "."hprior,  and  other 
subordinate  functionaries;  or,  in  the  case 

an  fljfr^'"  5°""°v."k°''^'  superintended  b^ 
a  church  ^A°  "^*^y  invariably  Included 
a   Church.     A   priory   d  ffered   from   an 

aS^'fLM  \'°  *^*°«?  scarcely  so  eXsiv? 

s2^  »  UK*?®  English  conventual  cathe- 
wd  «?,t,«hll8hment8.  as  fnnterbury.  nS?- 
hilH  Vh  J^oVt^f;;  *''?  archbishops  or  bishops 
ernor  nf'*^.^^*''  ^^'''^'  the  immediate  gov- 
Dr?or  Snm!  monastery  being  called  a 
Prnm  fj.^^™*  prioHes  sprang  originally 
from  the  more  Important  abbeys,  and  liJ 


0 

f 


Abbey 


matned  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ab- 
bots; hut  subsequently  any  real  distinc- 
tion  between  abbeys  and  priories  was 
lost  The  greater  abbeys  formed  most 
complete  and  extensive  establishments, 
including  not  only  the  church  and  other 
buildings  devoted  to  the  monastic  life 
and  its  daily  requirements,  such  as  the 
refectory  or  eating-room,  the  dormitories 
or  sleeping-roomfi,  the  room  for  social  in- 
tercourse, the  school  for  novices,  the 
■crlbes'  cells,  library,  and  so  on ;  but  also 
workshops,  storehouses,  mills,  cattle  and 

ftoultry  sheds,  dwellings  for  _  artisans, 
aborers,  and  other  servants,  infirmary, 
guest-house,  etc.  Among  the  most  famous 
abbeys  on  the  continent  of  Europe  were 
those  of  Cluny,  Clairvaux,  and  Citeaux 
lb  France,   St.  Gail  in  Switzerland,  and 


Abbot 


A1%Va4-  (ab'ut),  (ultimately  from 
AODOt  ^yriac  a56fl,  father),  the  head 
of  an  abbey  (see  Abhey),  the  lady  of 
similar  rank  being  called  o 5 6e«».  An 
abbess,  however,  was  not,  like  the  abbot, 
allowed  to  exercise  the  spiritual  func- 
tions of  the  priesthood,  such  as  preach- 
ing, confessing,  etc.;  nor  did  abbesses 
ever  succeed  in  freeing  themselves  from 
the  control  of  their  diocesan  bishop.  In 
the  early  age  of  monastic  institutions 
(say  300-600  A.  D.)  the  monks  were  not 
priests,  but  simply  laymen  who  retired 
from  the  world  to  live  in  common,  and 
the  abbot  was  also  a  layman.  In  the 
course  of  time  the  abbots  were  usually 
ordained,  and  when  an  abbey  was  directly 
attached  to  a  cathedral  the  bishop  was 
also   abbot.     At   first   the   abbeys   were 


■^s^>i: 


ABBEY. 


Fulda  in  fJermanv ;  the  most  noteworthy 
English  abbeys  were  those  of  West- 
minster, St.  Mary's  of  York,  Fountains. 
KirkstaJl,  Tintern,  Ilievaulx,  Netloy ;  and 
of  Scotland,  Melrose,  Paisley,  and  Ar- 
broath. See  Abbot,  Monastery.  _ 
AVVi<»ir  EnwiN  At'STiN,  artist;  born 
JXU  ucy,  i>hiladelpLia,  1852;  educated 
at  Phila.  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
Exhibited  his  first  picture,  A  ^'^y.P«V 
Morninff,  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  loW : 
was  commissioned  by  King  Kd'vard  VU 
to  paint  the  scene  of  his  coronation  in 
3901.  Has  painted  many  notable  pic- 
tures, including  Crusaders  Siffhtitiff  Jeru- 
salem The  Onest  of  the  HoUi  Grail,  etc., 
also  two  published  illustrated  editions  of 
Uerrick'a  Poems,  She  Stoops  to<-'onquer, 
Comedies  of  SAafcesperc,  etc     Died  IJii. 

Abbiategrasso    i^'^'Sn  "in    Se 

north  of  Italy,  14  miles  w.  B.  w.  of  Milan. 
Pop.  about  14,000. 


more  remarkable  for  their  numbers  than 
for  their  magnitude,  but  latterly  many  of 
them  were  large  and  richly  endowed,  ami 
the  heads  of  such  establishments  becannj 
personages  of  no  small  influence  and 
power,  more  especially  after  the  abbots 
succeeded  (by  the  eleventh  century)  in 
freeing  themselves  from  the  jurisdictioD 
of  the  bishop  of  their  diocese.  Hen<t 
families  of  the  highest  rank  might  be  sei-n 
eagerly  striving  to  obtain  the  titles  ot 
abbot  and  abbess  for  their  members. 
The  great  object  was  to  obtain  control 
over  the  revenues  of  the  abbeys,  and  f<>r 
this  purpose  recourse  was  had  to  the 
device  of  holding  them  under  a  kind  of 
trust,  or,  as  it  was  railed,  in  commend'V" 
According  to  the  original  idea  the^abb't 
in  commendam,  or  '  commendator,  was 
merelv  a  temporary  trustee,  who  dnw 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  revenues  during 
a  vacancy,  and  was  bound  to  apply  thctn 
to  specific  purposes;  but  ultimately  the 


Abbot  of  Uitnile 

stances  held  the  appuintment  for  life;  and 
was  allowed  to  apply  the  whole  or  a  large 
portion    of    the    revenues    to    his    o,^ 

vied  wiUi  the  bishops  and  nobilitj  m 
rank,  and  dunity.  wearinji  a  miter  and 

te°/  -"L*  11^''^  «tyl«-  In  EngllSd 
twenty-eight    abbots    long    sat    in     the 

liT^y  If  ds.  The  Reformation  in! 
troduced  vast  changes,  not  only  in  Prot- 
estant countries,  where  abbeys  and  all 
other  monastic  establishments  were  Ken- 
erally  suppressed,  but  even  in  counties 
which  still  continued  Roman  Catholic- 
many  sovereigns,  while  displaying  their 
zeal  for  the  ft.  Catholic  Church  by  plr- 
Sf°**K*^  opponents,  not  scrupling  to 
imitate  them  in  the  confiscation  of  church 
property.     The  title  abba  is^iven  to  the 

htT/.""*  ^KW^P^^  '^"^  Syrians,  and 
abma^  (/ our  father ')  to  the  head  of  tJe 
Abyssinian  Church. 

Abbot  of  Misrule,  ^^^  ?rrZ 

^hief  part  in  the  Chri/tmis  reSes  of 
he  Enghsh  populace  before  the  Reforma- 


Abbreviatioiit 


Abbot    p^BGE.  ,^  Archbishop    of    Can- 
auuoi,  terbury,  born  1562 ;  died  163a  • 

T^?nhfi**i-i*^®  ?A^'  ^^»  ™ade  Bishop  of 
pcbfield  in  1609.  next  year  Bishop  of 
Ix)ndon,  and  m  1611  Archbishop  of  Can- 
T^f «"";?:•  ^I'^l^l^^^  **>«  favor  of  James 
r.h;,ii»  T  u^-*'  ^^}  ^^^^^  t^e  accession  of 
Lharles  I  hig  influence  at  court  was  su- 
perseded by  that  of  Laud:  He  piTblfshJd 
several  works,  chiefly  theological. 
Abbotsforil  (ab'bota-ford),  the  coun- 
ajjuoisiom  try  seat  of  Sir  Waltox- 
hcott,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tweed, 
i  {n  Roxburghshire,  3  miles  from  Melroso 
m  the  midst  of  picturesque  scenerv,  form- 

i!..nf^°if\*^°^''^^,*°^.'"PK"lar  pile  in  the 
Scottish  baronial  style  of  architecture 

Abbott,  P«AKT.ES   CoNKAD.  an   Amer- 
IT-     1..  /  ^^^F  naturalist,  born  in  1843 
nVl?  *  ^'  "^Z'^  ^^^  consisted  in  collecting 
prehistoric  human  relics.     He  published 
various  writings,  including  Primitive  In- 
Avv^'  ^'*  ^^«'"'-e'«  Realm,  etc 
lAbbott,  pifMA,  American  opera  singer. 
L-  J     .  l  ,"''™    at   Chicago,    III..    1840- 
Idled  at  Salt  Ivake  City,   Utah,    n  ist  1 

IcSmp'a'nT  ^'°'°''  '^^*^"  ^'^''''■ 

Ibbott,  I-TMAN,  son  of  .Tacob  Abbott, 

clerevrn.T,  ih  ^^^'  .  ^onRregational 
cierejman.  He  succeeded  Beochcr  in 
Plymouth    Church.    Brooklyn      ir,     lV" 

^t"l!n'i^"'  ^'*^•^  '^j»*^«  BeeH.er's  death 
V  has  been  editor  of  the  Outlook. 

TLDbreViationS    fa-hre-vl-a'shuns), de- 
vices  used   in    writ- 


ing and  printing  to  save  time  and  sDace. 

iomT^f*'""'  syUables  by  the  removal  of 
Lf?»«.  *"^'"'''.  **?«^  of  the  whole  of  the 
.  Ii«f  «fTifP*  ^^^  ?"*•     The  following  is 

w  list  ot  the  more  important : 

®.  ad,  at. 

arte"  ^''  "'"''"'"  b'*ccalaureu9,  bachelor  of 

A.  C,  ante  Christum,  before  Christ. 

Ace.,  A/c.  or  Acct.,  account. 
r..~i      '  ".""?  Do^}n%,  in  the  year  of  our 
liord  ,•  used  also  as  if  equivalent  to,  '  after 
Christ,'  or  '  of  the  Christian  era.' 

A.  i>.  C,  aide-de-camp. 

KA  !"u'  "??  i"finit»m,  to  infinity. 
AU  lib.,  adhbitum,  at  pleasure. 

v.^    fT-  '^^"^•'   '^*«"»    ianno),  in   the 
year  of  his  age. 

HJ^,:-.^^'  ""'"'  ■^«'i»'*<P.  in  the  year  of  the 
negira. 

Ala.,  Alabama. 
„.  "^11^^'  'V"*"  mwidi,  iu  the  year  of  the 
world;    «H<e  wcrjrfiem,  forenoon;    artium 
magustcr,  master  of  arts. 

Anon.,  anon.vmous. 

A.  R.  A.,  associate  of  Royal  Academy. 

Anz.,  Arizona. 

Ark.,  Arkansas. 

Atty.-Gon.,  attorney-general. 

,    MI-  ^'   Vv>  "^   "'■^<'   condita,   from   the 
building  of  Rome  (753  b.c.) 

A.  v.,  authorized  version. 

B.  A.,  bachelor  of  arts. 
Bart,  or  Bt.,  baronet, 
bbl.,  barrel. 
B.  C,  before  Christ. 
S"  V:  h'  bachelor  of  civil  law. 
B.  !>..  bachelor  of  divinity. 
B/L,  bill  of  lading. 
B.  L.,  bachelor  of  laws. 
B.  M.,  bachelor  of  medicine. 
B.  Mus.,  bachelor  of  music. 
B.  S.,  bachelor  of  surgery. 
B.  Sc,  or  B    S.,  bachelor  of  science. 

B.  V.  M.,  Blossetl  Virgin  Mary. 
C.,  cap.,  or  chap.,  chapter. 
L..,  centum,  hundred,  also  centigrade, 
l.ai.,  California. 
Can.,  Canada. 
Cantab.,  of  Cambridge. 
Capt.,  captain, 
c.  <^.  Cc,  cubic  centimetre. 

C.  E.,  civil  engineer. 
Cr.,  confer,  compare. 
C.  J.,  chief  justice.  ■ 
C.   M.,   chirurgiw  magisler,   master   in 

surgery ;   common  metre, 
c.  m.,  centimetre. 
Co.,  company  or  county. 
C.  O.  D.,  cash  on  delivery. 
Col.,  colonel. 
Colo.,  Colorado. 
Com.,  commander,  committee. 
U.  8.,  Christian  Science. 


Abbreviatioiis 


Abbreviationi 


Gonn.,  Connectkat 

Cr.,  credit,  creditor. 

Crim.  con.,  criminal  conversation. 

0.  8.,  civil  service. 

Curt,  current,  the  present  month. 

Cwt,  hundredweight. 

d.,  denoriut,  penny  or  pence. 

D.  C,  District  of  Columbia;  da  capo, 

from  the  beginning. 

D.  C.  L.,  doctor  of  civil  law. 
D.  D.,  doctor  of  divinity. 
D.  D.  S.,  doctor  of  dental  surgery. 
Del.,  Delaware. 

Sep.,  deputy, 
ept..  Department. 
D.  F.,  defender  of  the  faith. 
D.  G.,  Dei  gratia,  by  the  grace  of  God. 
Diet,  dictionary. 
D.  lit,  doctor  of  literature, 
do.,  ditto.,  the  same 
D.  O.,  doctor  of  osteopathy. 
D.  O.  M.,  Deo  Optimo  ilawimo,  to  God, 
the  Best  and  the  Greatest 
Dr.,  doctor,  also  debtor. 
D.  Sc,  doctor  of  science. 

D.  v.,  Deo  volente,  God  willing. 
E.,  east 
Ed.,  edition ;  editor.    ,     ,    ,  .    , 

E.  E.,  errors  excepted,  electrical  engi- 
neer. .      ,  , 

e.  «r.,  exempli  gratut,  for  example. 
F    .'.    East  Indies. 
1  ne.,   England. 
Esq.,  esquire, 
et  al.,  et  alii,  and  others, 
et  seq.,  and  the  following, 
etc.  or  &c.,  et  ccetera,  and  the  rest,  ana 
so  on. 
Exr.,  executor.      .     , .        -    . 
F.,  franc,  florin,  farthing,  foot. 
P.  or  Fahr.,  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 

F.  A.  S.,  fellow  of  the  Antiquarian  So- 

"^V^'D..  fidei  defensor,  defender  of  the 
faith.  ,     ,  ,  ...  .. 

Fee.,  fecxt,  he  made  or  did  it, 

F.  F.  v.,  first  famihes  of  Virginia. 

F.  G.  8.,  fellow  of  the  Geological  So- 
ciety. 

Fla.,  Florida.       ,   , 

F.  M.,  field-marshal.       ,  ,  ,. 

F.  O.  B.,  free  on  board  ■      deliv- 


ered) 

F.  R. 
nomical 

F.  R 


A.  8..  fellow  of  the  Royal  Aslro- 
(or  Asiatic)    Society. 

G.  S..  fellow  of  the  Royal  Geo- 

craphioal   Society.  ,  a     .  i„ 

/.  R.  8.,  fellow  of  the  Royal  Soc'fty- 

F.  R.  8.  E.,  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh. 

Fr.,  France, 
ft,  foot  or  feet 
g..  gr.,  gramme. 

G.  B.,  Great  Britain. 
Gen..  General,  GenesU. 
Oa..  Georgia. 
Ger..  Germany* 


G.  O.  P.,  Grand  Old  Party  (the  U.  «. 
Republican  party). 
Gov.,  governor. 

Hhd.,  hogshead.  .      ^. 

H.  M.  S.,  his  or  her  majesty  s  ship  or 
service. 

hoc  est,  this  is. 
Hon.,  lionorable. 
la.,  Iowa. 

lb.  or  Ibid.,  Ihidem,  in  the  same  place. 
Id.,  idem,  the  same. 
Ida.,  Idaho, 
i.  e.,  id  est,  that  is. 

+  I.  H.  S.,  Jesus  hominut..  salvator, 
Jesus,  Saviour  of  men.     The  letters,  at 
first   an   abbreviation    of   the   Greek   for 
Jesus,  came  to  stand  for  three  words. 
lU.,  Illinois. 

incog.,  incognito,  unknown. 
Ind.,  Indiana, 
inf.,  infra,  below. 

inst.,   instant   or   of   this   month;    in- 
stitute. ^   ,        -  ^ , , 
I.  O.  O.  F.,  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows. 

I.  O.  U.,  I  owe  you. 

i.  q^  idem  quod,  the  same  as. 

J.  D.,  juris  dovtor,  doctor  of  law. 

J.  P.,  justice  of  the  peace. 

Jr.,  junior. 

J.  U.  D.,  juris  utriunque  doctor,  doctor 
both  of  the  civil  and  the  canon  law. 

Kans.,  Kansas. 

K.  C,  king's  counsel. 

K.   C.   B.,   Knight   Commundnr  of  tli« 
Bath. 

kg.  or  kilog.,  kilogramme. 

K.  G.  F.,  knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

kilo.,  kil.,  kilometre. 

Kt,  or  Knt..  knight. 

Ky.,  Kentucky. 

L.,  1.,  or  £,  pounds  sterling. 

La.,  Louisiana. 

Lat.,  Latin,  latitude.  _ 

Lb.  or  lb.  libra,  a  pound  (weight). 

1.  c,  loco  citato,  in  the  place  cited. 

Lib.  (liber),  a  book. 

Lieut.,  lieutenant. 

Litt.  D.,  doctor  of  literature. 

LL.   B.,   legum   baccalaureus,   bachelor 
of  laws.  ,  ,  , 

LL.  D.,  legum  doctor,  doctor  of  laws 
(that  is  the  civil  and  the  canon  law). 

LL.  M.,  master  of  laws. 

Lon.  or  Long.,  longitude. 

L.  S.,  Zooms  sigilli.  the  place  of  th<'  scnl. 

L.  S.  D.,  librve,  solidi,  denarii,  pounds 
shillings,  pence. 

M.,  monsieur. 

M.  A.,  master  of  arts. 

Maj.,  major. 

Mnj.-gen.,  major-general. 

Mass.,  Massachusetts. 

Math.,  mathematics. 

M.  B.,  bachelor  of  medicine. 

M.  C,  member  of  Congress. 


Abbreviations 


Abbreviationi 


M.  D.,  medicinw  doctor,  doctor  of  medi- 
cine. 
Md.,  Maryland. 
Me.,  Maine. 

M.    E.,    mining    engineer;     Methodiat 
Episcopal. 

M.  F.  H.,  master  of  fox  Iiounds. 

Mem.,  memorandum. 

Messrs.,  messieurs,  gentlemen. 

Mich.,  Micliigan. 

Minn.,  Minnesota. 

Miss.,  Mississippi. 

Mile.,  mademoiselle. 

mm.,  millimetre. 

Mme.,  madame. 

Mo.,  Missouri. 

Mont.,  Montiuiu. 

M.  P.,  member  of  Parliament. 

MS.,  manuscript;    MSS.,  manuscripts. 

M.  S.,  master  of  science. 

Mus.    D.,    musicw    doctor,    doctor    of 
music. 

N.,  north ;   name. 

N.  A.,  North  America. 

N.  B.,  nota  bene,  take  notice ;  also  New 
Brunswick. 

N.  C,  North  Carolina. 

N.  Dak.,  North  Dakota. 

N.  B.,  northeast. 

Nebr.,  Nebraska. 

Nem.  con.,  neminc  contradicente,  no  oue 
contradicting,  unanimously. 

Nev.,  Nevada. 

N.  H.,  New  Hampshire. 

N.  J.,  New  Jersey. 

N.  Mex.,  New  Mexico. 

No.,  numrro,  number. 

N.  P.,  notary  public. 

N.  S.,  new  style,  Nova  Scotia. 

N.  S.  W.,  New  South  Wales. 

N.  T.,  New  Testament. 
•     N.  W.,  northwest. 

N.  Y.,  New  York. 

N.  Z.,  New  Zealand. 

O.,  Ohio. 

Ob.,  oliit,  died. 

O.  K.,  all  correct. 

Okla.,  Oklahoma. 

Ore.,  Oregon. 

O.  S.,  old  style. 

O.  T.,  Old  Testament. 

Oxon.,  Oxoniensis,  of  Oxford, 
oz.,  ounce  or  ounces. 

Pa.,  Penn.,  Penna.,  Pennsylvania. 

P.  C.,  privy-councilor. 

P.  E.,  Protestant  Ei)iscopal. 

Ped.  D.,  doctor  of  pedagogy. 

Per  cent.,  per  centum,  by  the  hundred, 
'h.  B.,  bachelor  of  philosophy. 
Ph.   D.,   philosophiw  doctor,   doctor  of 
philosophy. 
P.  M.,  post  meridiem,  afternoon. 
P.  O.,  postoffice. 

P.  P.,  parish  priest ;   past  participle. 
P.  pr.,  present  participle. 


P.  P.  C,  pour  prendre  congi,  to  tak« 
leave. 

Prep.,  prei>o8ition. 

Pres.,  president. 

Prof.,  professor. 

Pron.,  pronoun. 

Pro  tem.,  pro  tempore,  for  the  time 
being. 

prox.,  proximo  {menae),  next  month. 

P.  S.,  postscript. 

P.  T.  0.,  please  turn  over. 

Q.,  question ;  queen. 

q.  e.,  quod  est,  which  is. 

Q-E-  D.,  quod  erat  demonatrandum, 
which  wps  to  be  demonstrated. 

8.  M.  G.,  quartermaster-general, 
iiant.  suff.,  g.  s.,  quantum  auffoit,  ai 
much  as  is  needful. 

q.  v.,  quod  vide,  which  see. 

R.,  rex,  regina,  king,  queen. 

R.  A.,  royal  academician. 

R.  C,  Roman  Catholic. 

R.  E.,  royal  engineers,  right  excellent. 

Rev.,  reverend. 

R.  I.,  Rhode  Island. 

R.  I.  P.,  requicscat  in  pace,  may  h« 
rest  in  peace. 

R.  R.,  railroad. 

R.  S.  V.  P.,  ripondez,  a'it  voua  plait, 
reply,  if  you  please. 

Kt.  Hon.,  right  honorable. 

Rt.  Rev.,  right  reverend. 

R.  v.,  revised  version. 

S.,  south. 

S.  or  St.,  saint. 

S.  C,  South  Carolina ;   Supreme  Court. 

Sc.  or  Scil.,  scilicet,  namely,  viz. 

S.  Dak.,  South  Dakota. 

S.  E.,  southeast. 

Sec.,  secretary ;  section ;   second. 

Seq.,  scquens,  the  following. 

S.  .L,  Society  of  Jesus  (Jesuits). 

S.  P.  Q.  R.,  senaius  populusque  Ro- 
manua,  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome. 

sq.  ft.,  square  feet. 

sq.  in.,  square  inches. 

sq.  m.,  square  miles. 

8r.,  senior. 


St.,  saint,  street. 
Ste.,  sainte. 

S.   v.,   sub   voce,   under  the   word    or 
heading. 

S.  W.,  southwest. 

Tenn.,  Tennessee. 

Tex.,  Texas. 

T.  N.  T.,  trinitrotoluene. 

U.,  Utah. 

ult..  ultimo,  last  (month). 

U.  of  S.  A.,  Union  of  South  Africa. 

U.  S..  ITiiited  States. 

TT  ^l:  fi,  '^  •   United   States  of  America 
United  States  armv. 

U.  S.  N.,  United  States  navy. 

> .,  vide,  see ;  also  versus,  against. 

v.,  volt  or  volts. 
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Abd-el-Kader 


AMnl-Hamid  II 


Va.,  Virginia. 

V.  C..  Victoria  Cross. 

^. y*  "'}^'.  W^J  «^  miniater,  minister  of 
tDe  word  of  God. 

yice-Pres.,  vice-president. 

Vla^  videlicet,  to  wit,  or  namely. 

V.  S.,  veterinary  surgeon. 

va,  verauB,  against. 

Vt.,  Vermont 

vv.   west 

Wa'sh.,  Washington. 

W.  I.,  West  Indies. 

Xmas,  Cliristmas. 

Wis..  Wisconsin. 

W.  Va..  West  Virginia. 

Wye,  Wyoming. 

&,  and. 

&c.,  and  so  forth. 

In  LL.  D.,  LL.  B.,  etc.,  the  letter  is 
doubled,  according  to  the  Roman  system, 
to  show  that  the  abbreviation  represents 
a  plural  noun. 

Abd-el-Eader     (abd-elka'der),      an 
A,      .      .oJ,  -^^^    f^»ef   born    in 

Algeria,  1807;  died  at  Damascus,  1883. 
He  was  the  chief  opponent  of  the  French 
in  their  conquest  of  Algeria,  but  at  last 
surrendered  to  them  in  1847,  and  was 
imprisoned  till  set  at  liberty  by  Napoleon 
t-a  "*  18o2.  Afterwards  he  resided 
chiefly  at  Damascus,  but  made  various 
journeys,  and  visited  the  i*aris  exhibition 
or  1867.  He  wrote  a  religious  worli  in 
Arabic. 

Abdera  ^?b-<le'ra),  an  ancient  Greek 
uj  ^u  .  "ty,on  Ihe  Thracian  coast,  the 
Dlrtliplace  of  Democritus  (the  laughing 
philosopher),  Auaxarchus,  and  I'rotas- 
oras.  Its  inhabitants  were  proverbial 
for  stupidity. 

Abdication  (ab-di-ka'shun),  properly 
,  ,^  .*"«  voluntary,  but  some- 
times also  the  involuntary,  resignation  of 
an  office  or  dignity,  and  more  especially 
that  of  sovereign  power.  Abdication  does 
not  necessarily  require  the  ezjecution  of  a 
tormal  deed,  but  may  be  presumed  from 
facts  and  cmumstances,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Lnglish  Revolution  in  1688,  \.  hen. 
after  long  debate,  it  was  resolved  by  boiu 
houses  of  parhament  that  King  James  11, 
having  endeavored  to  subvert  the  constitu- 
tion  of  the  kingdom,  had  'abdicated  the 
government,  and  that  the  throne  is 
thereby  vacant.*  Yet  the  sovereign  of 
-if.??  .  Britain  cannot  constitutionally 
abdicate  without  the  consent  of  both 
houses  of  pariiament. 
Abdomen  (ab-do'men),  in  man,  the 
.       ,  Celly  or  lower  c.-jvity  of  the 

^r^^h^v.^^P^'^'ti!  .""  the  upper  cavity 
«nH  K«^"^^^/J'?^  -aphragm  or  midriff, 
and  bounded  below  by  the  bones  of  the 
pelvis.  It  contains  the  viscera  belonging 
to    the   digestive   and    urinary   systems 


Abdominal  Regions. 


What  are  called  the  abdominal  regiona 
will  be  understood  from  the  accompany- 
ing cut.  in  which  1  is 
the  epigaatric  region, 
2  the  umbilical,  'A  the 
pu6«c,  4  4  the  right 
and  left  hypochondriac, 
5  5  the  right  and 
left  lumbar,  6  6  right 
and  left  iliac.  The 
name  is  given  to  the 
corresponding  portion 
of  tlie  body  in  other 
animals.  In  insects  it 
comprises  (he  whole 
body  behind  the 
thorax,  usually  consist- 
ing of  a  series  of 
rings. 

Abdominal  Fishes  (Abdominaies), 

,.  -       -  ,  ,  a  group  of  the 

soft-hnned  (or  malacopterous)  fi.shps  hav- 
ing fins  upon  the  abdomen,  and  compris- 
ing the  herring,  pike,  salmon,  carp, 
etc. 

Abduction  (ab-duk'shun>,  a  legal 
term,  generally  applied 
to  denote  the  offense  of  carrying  off  a 
female,  either  forcibly  or  bv  fraudulent 
representations.  Such  a  delinquency  in 
regard  to  a  man  is  styled  kidnapping. 
Abdul- Aziz  (ab'dol-az'ez),  Sultan  of 
^  1,,  ..,  ,  Turkey,  brother  to  Ab- 
dul-Mejid,  whom  he  succeeded  in  June, 
1861.  lie  concluded  treaties  of  commerce 
with  France  and  England,  both  of  which 
countries  he  visited  in  1867,  Deposed  in 
May,  1876,  he  committed  suicide,  or  more 
probably  was  assassinated,  in  June,  the 
same  year.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew,  Murad  V. 

Abdul  Baha     l.^¥'ool  ba-ha')     a  re- 
,      „  .    .  ligious  leader,  head  of 

the  iiahaist  movement,  iwru  in  Fersia. 
lor  forty  years  Abdul  Baha  was  impris- 
oned, and  it  was  not  until  after  the 
loung  Turks  came  into  pos.session  of  the 

fovernment,   that  he  was  free   to  travel, 
le    visited    the    United    States   in   1912, 
talking  to  Bahaists  in  many  cities. 

Adbul-Hamid  II  <j^b'^'^^''^''?i'^>' 

,  Sultan  of   Tur- 

key-  younger  son  of  Abdul-Mejid,  born  in 
1M2,  succeeded  his  brother  Murad  V. 
At  that  time  Turkey,  which  was  at  war 
with  feervia,  was  forced  to  an  armistice 
by  Russia.  The  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tian^ population  of  Bulgaria  led,  in  April, 
18m,  to  a  declaration  of  war  by  Russia. 
During  the  struggle  whidi  ensued  the 
lurks  fought  willi  great  bravery,  hut  they 
had  ultimately  to  sue  for  peace.  A  treaty 
was  signed  at  San  Stofano,  in  February, 
18 1 8,  but  its  provisions  were  modified 
by    a    congri^s    of    the    great    powers. 


(See  BerUrt,  Treaty  of.)     In  11)08  Abdul 


Abdul-Iatif 


Abelard 


Tr^^nn.''^  the  demands  of  reformers 
to  restore  the  constitution  which  he  had 
abrogated  in  1876.  An  effort  on  his  part 
to  regain  his  autocratic  power  led  to  a 
niihtarjr  outbreak  in  1909.  ending  in  his 
deposition  in  favor  of  his  brother  Mo- 
hnmmed.     Diod  Fob.  10.  1918 

Abdul-Latif    (^V'^l-'l-Ia-tef')  an  Arab 
^  writer    and    Dhvsicinn 

bom  at  Bagdad  in  1101,  died  tK  in 
l::^}:^  I  1  v"^  patronized  by  the  cele- 
brated Saladm.  and  published  an  excel- 
lent description  of  Egypt,  which  is  still 


century,  because  they  rejected  all  worldlv 
knowledge,  even  the  lea'rniS  of  ThTlK 

A  Becket    Thomas.     See  Becket. 
A  Beckett,   ^'Lbeht  Abbott,  English 

don  in  1811.'  ^'KtudS-forUek 
and  became  one  of  the  original  staff  of 
Punch,  was  long  a  leader-writer  of  the 
Times  and  Morning  Herald.  He  wrote 
Comw  History  of  England,  Comic  HZtory 
0/    Home,    and    Comic   Blackstone     and 

Abdil-Mejid    (ab'cl«l;^e-jed').     Sul-  w&stifkVpihli;jge"'''fi  S  ^l 
1COO    -.    ..ooo      ^^'^  of  lurkey,  born  in   was,  appointed     a     metropolitan    poliw 

Tafh^In^^l'st?  "^T*^  *•«  '■stained  till  hi^ 
f^Air    l^Ji^-iJ}}^.^'''  Abthub  Wil- 
liam, bom  in  1844,  became  a  journalist 
and  wrote  a  number  of  plays  and  nSvels 
to\902.*'°  the  staff  of  funch  from  1874 


icon  4r.nn        "■""  "*■   ■'"""-■y,  Dorn  in 

Un^m.**/    T^^-\   succeeded     his     father, 
Mahmnd    II,    July    1,    1S.39.      At    the 
time  of  his  accession  Mehemet.  Pasha  of 
h-gypt,  had  a  second  time  risen  n-ainst 
infl:„T  J"""'*  ^"^^i.  ¥^  "on  Ibrahim   had 
V!,!K     /S.rr'^T*  ^""^^^^  "o  the  Turks  at 
Nmb     (24th     June,     1839).     and     was 
advancing   on    Constantinople.     But    the 
intervention    of    the    leading    European 
powers  checked   the  desitrns  of  Mehemet 
A  'i.A"r*' •:/''''*''',  the    Turkish    empire. 
AlMlnl-Mejid  was  desirous  of  carrying  out 
reforms,,   but    most    of    them    remained 
inoperative,    or   caused    bloody   insurrec- 
tions where  attempts  were  made  to  carry 
theni    out.     Owing   to   disputes    between 
the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches  regarding 
the  rights  of  precedence  and  possession  at 
Hie     holy   places'   in    Palestine,   and    to 
demands    made    by    the    czar    virtually 
implying  the   right  of  protectorate  over 
the  Christian  subjects  of  the  sultan,  war 
ic^^®  °?t  between  Turkey  and  Russia  in 
»       J  °   the  following  year  the  Porte 
effected    an    alliance    with    France    and 
hngland  (hence  the  Crimean  War),  and 
later  on   with    Sardinia.      (See   Crimean 
\iar.)     Abdul-Mejid   died   in   1861,   and 
was    succeeded    by    bis    brother.    Abdul- 
Aziz. 

Abdur-Rahman  III    (aM-er-riih'- 

r«Hnh  AV^"?'""'  ^!»hth  Sultan^aiid  flrJt 
caliph  of  Cordov-a,  began  to  reign  in  912. 
Wrought  the  Mohammedan  empire  in 
^paln  to  its  highest  pinnacle  of  glory. 
I'UiIt  a  palace  near  Cordova  of  unequalled 
magnificence.    Died  in  901. 

Abdur-Bahman,  ^T^^  "^  Afghan- 

T^mn    ™         V  istan,   born   about 

-rovid    «n    ''iT^''   ameer   in    1880    and 

\{^l^l    ^\  '*'''?,  fVleJ-,    friendly    to    the 

S.   i^lf  ^^"^  ^"^  *°  •'^""al  subsidy. 

Abecedarian  /a-be-ss-da'ri-an),      a 

fi-e*   e         ,  term   formed   from   the 

m^Jn  '".'i!^",  ?,f  the  alphabet,  and 
apphed  to  the  followers  of  S torch  a 
German    Anabaptist,    in     the    sixteenth 


Abel  1^^^'}'  properly  Hehel  (Heb. 
«onnr.A  „'""^ath  vapor,  transi tori ness).  the 
second  son  of  Adam  He  was  a  shepherd! 
and  was  slam  by  his  brother  Cain  from 
jealousy    because    his    sacrifice    was    «c 

effi'of'S'  fT''  ^««  rejected:" Sev: 
eral   of  the   fathers,   among  others   Sts 

Abelard  ^'e-iard),    or    abailabd, 

J ,       ,      tTTTEB,  a  celebrated  scholastic 

lOTO^^'m ™  °^"  ^"°tes  in  Brittenv!  in 
i-/ui.i"®  "l**^®  extraordinary  nroeresa 
with  his  studies  and,  ultimately  ffihfl 

tl  i*^^^^^'^-.,  ^"^    opened    a    school    of 
scholastic  philosophy  near  Paris    wV.vi, 
"tfaoted   crowds  "^of   students    from     he 
neighboring  city.    His  success  in  the  fiery 
debates  which  were  then  the  fashion  in 
the    schools    made    him    many    enemies 
among  whom  was  Guillaume  de  Cham' 
Pea"^.   his  former  teacher,  chief  of  th J 
ml"^:^^  ''"'^T'  ?f  NOfe  Dame  and  the 
most  advanced  of  the  Realists.     Abelard 
succeeded  his  adversary  in  this  sch^  (iS 
±ii<i),  and  under  him  were  trained  manv 
men   who  afterwards   rose   to  eminence 
among     them     being     the     future     Pom 
Colestm  II,  Peter  Lombard,  and  ArnoW 
of  Brescia.     While  he  was  at  the  height 
of  his  popularity,  and  in  his  fortieth  year, 
mi^T  '""!J°^'''*","ted  with  a  passion  fo^ 

l?inr~i^°,u°'''y  eighteen  years  of  age 
—.n'.ece  of  Fulbert,  a  canon  of  Paris.    Ob- 

Jhl  .5.^  ^"/  '°  Fulberfs  house  under 

ihy  ^heir  Sn"*.^    ''"^'°«   "«'«^^    PhikT^ 

pny,  their  intercourse  at  length  heoam^ 
%m7nv'  wp*^  ^I'T'^d.  who  had  reti^  to 
there  °^Veb1rfh"°.r^  ^^  ^^^?^'''  ^''o 
Kr€H?«^V^  H^WreC^JS 
Jubt'  Zf^t^^!-XrS^^  to  rn^ 
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Abelard'a  career),  she  was  aubjected  to 
aevere  treatment  at  the  hands  of  her 
uncle.  To  save  her  from  this  Abelard 
carried  her  off  and  placed  her  in  a  con- 
vent at  Argenteuil,  a  proceeding  which 
so  incensed  Fulbert  that  he  hired  ruffians 
who  brolie  into  Abelard's  chamber  and 
subjected  him  to  a  shameful  mutilation. 
Abelard,  filled  with  grief  and  shame,  be- 
came  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  St.  I>;niiL 
and  H^lolse  took  the  veil.  When  time  had 
so'newhat  moderated  his  grief  he  resumed 
his  lectures;  but  trouble  after  trouble 
overtook  him.  His  theological  writings 
were  condemned  by  the  Ck>uncil  of  Sois- 
sons,  and  he  retired  to  an  oratory  called 
the  Paraclete,  subsequently  becoming  head 
of  the  abbey  of  St.  Gildas-de-Rhuys  in 
Brittany.  For  a  short  time  he  again 
lectured  at  Paris  (1136) ,  but  his  doctrines 
again  brought  persecution  on  him,  and  St. 
Bernard  had  him  condemned  by  the 
council  of  Sons  and  afterwards  by  the 
pope.  Abelard  did  not  long  survive  this, 
dying  at  St.  Marcel,  near  Chalon-sur- 
S&one,  in  1142.  II^loTse,  who  bad  be- 
come abbess  of  the  Paraclete,  had  him 
buried  there,  where  she  herself  was  after- 
wards laid  by  his  side.  Their  ashes  were 
removed  to  Paris  in  1800,  and  in  1817 
they  were  finally  deposited  beneath  a 
mausoleum  in  the  cemetery  of  P6re  la 
Chaise.  Abelard  is  credited  with  the 
invention  of  a  new  philosophical 
system,  midway  between  Realism  and 
Nominalism.  A  complete  edition  of  his 
works  was  published  by  Cousin  (2  vols., 
Paris,  1840-59),  and  the  letters  of  Abe- 
lard and  Il^loise  have  been  often  pub- 
lished in  the  original  and  in  translations. 
Abelite  Abexiatt  (a'bel-it,  a-bel'i-an), 
**"*'•"''*'>  a  meml)er  of  a  religious  sect 
in  Africa  which  arose  in  the  fourth 
century  after  Christ.  They  married,  but 
lived  in  continence,  after  the  manner,  as 
they  maintained,  of  Abel,  and  attempted 
to  keep  up  the  sect  by  adopting  the 
childrea  of  others.  Also  one  of  a  sect 
which  flourished  about  1745  in  Greifs- 
wald,  Germany. 

AbCIl&KlSjsee  Abnakis. 

Abencerrages   i.^eri^i^'^-^nd^'  ,i» 

tinguished  Moorish  family  of  Granada, 
the  chief  members  of  which,  thirty-six  in 
number,  are  said  to  have  been  massacred 
in  the  .Alhamhra  by  the  king  Abu-IIassan 
(latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century)  on 
account  of  the  attachment  of  his  sister  to 
one  of  them — a  legend  which  has  fur- 
nished the  subject  of  many  poems  both 
Arabic  and  Spanish,  and  formed  the  basis 
for  Chateaubriand's  Aventurea  du  dernier 
dea  Abendiragea. 


Aberoromby 

Ab*Ti  ICvrn  (&'ben  es'ra).  a  celebrated 
ADen  XiZra  Jewish  rabbi,  born  at 
Toledo  about  1002,  traveled  in  pursuit  of 
knowledge  in  England,  France,  Italy,  and 
Greece,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  in 
Rhodes  about  1174.  He  particularly  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  commentator  on 
Scripture. 

Abensberif  (I'Mns-berfc),  a  Bavarian 
®  manufacturing  town  with 
2200  inhabitants:  celebrated  fur  Najpo- 
Icon's  victory  over  the  Austrians,  20th 
April.  1809. 

Abeoku'ta.  See  Alieokuta. 

Aher  (^^'^^)t  A  prefix  in  Oltic  geo- 
graphical  proper  names  signifying 
the  mouth  or  entrance  of  a  river  into  the 
sea,  or  into  another  stream.  It  is  used 
chiefly  in  Wales  and  Scotland,  having  the 
same  meaning  as  inver. 
AberaVOn  (ab-er-a'von),  a  small 
"**'*"  industrial         town         in 

Glamorganshire,  Wales,  near  the  mouth 
'of  the  Avon  in  Swansea  Ba.v,  embracing 
Aberavon  proper  and  its  harbor  Poit 
Talbot.  There  are  collieries,  iron  works, 
tin  and  copper  works,  etc.    Pop.  10,.'>06. 

AberCrombie  (ab'er-krum-be),  JonH, 
«AMt«i.vxv.uxwxv  jj  j^^  ^  Scottish  writer 

on  medical  and  moral  science,  and  an 
eminent  physician,  bom  in  Aberdeen, 
1781,  died  at  Edinburgh  In  1844.  He 
graduated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh 
in  1S03,  and  subsequently  pursued  his 
studies  in  London,  returning  to  Edin- 
burgh in  1804,  where  he  acquired  an  ex- 
tensive practice  as  a  physician.  Apart 
from  medical  treatises,  he  is  known  from 
his  Inquiriea  concerning  the  Intellectual 
Potccra  and  his  Philosophy  of  the  Moral 
Feclinga. 

Abereromb V    <  ^^'  ®''  ■  ^™^'  w ) ,  or 

AUClblUlUUy        ABERCROMBIE,      jAMES 

(1706-81),  a  British  general,  bom  at 
Glassbaugh,  Scotland.  After  being  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  mujor-goueral  lii' 
was  sent  to  America  in  1756  and  became 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Britisli  anil 
colonial  forces  in  1758,  replacing  General 
Loudon.  He  was  totally  incompetent.  In 
July  of  1758  he  was  defeated  in  an  attacic 
on  Ticonderoga  (q.  v.),  losing  heavily  in 
men.  He  had  assembled  20,000  men  at 
Albany  for  the  attack.  Montcalm,  in 
command  of  the  French  forces,  had  less 
than  4000  men  with  which  to  oppose  thi' 
overwhelming  forces  of  Abercromby.  It 
should  have  been  .in  easy  victory  for  tbo 
English,  but  after  losing  2000  men,  Aber- 
cromby became  panic-stricken  and,  al- 
though his  army  still  outnumbered  that 
of  Montcalm  more  than  three  to  one,  \w 
turned  tail  and  ran  away  as  if  from  a 
superior  force.    He  was  superseded  by  Sir 


Abercromby 

TM^Ii^^  Amherst  (q.  r.),  who  recaptured 
Ticonderoga  (q.  v.)  and  Crown  Point 
(q.  v.).  RetuminK  to  England,  he  be- 
came a  membt^r  of  Parliament,  supportins 
the  coloniul  policies  of  George  III. 
Abercromby.  ,'*atbick.  a  Scottish 
•"  liistoneal  writer  and 
!  titiquary,  born  at  Forfar,  1656,  date  of 
<  fiuth  uncertain.  Educated  at  St.  An- 
•Irews  au(  abroad,  he  took  the  degree  of 
\f.  p.,  and  practispil  as  a  physician  in 
lOdmburKh.  in  1685  he  was  appointed 
phyHiciiiii  to  Jum.'s  11.  His  chief  work 
IS  Marttnl  AchicvcmentH  of  the  Scots 
\atton,  2  voIh. 

Abercromby.    ^^^  Ralph,  a  British 
•     fti     ,  •'*    Keneral.  born  in  1734 

"II  <  lackmannanshire,  Scotland.     He  en- 

JiV.  •    .  *VV  """^  "'  1'7^<^  ««  cornet  in  the 
I  liii-d    Dragoon    fJuanls;     and   gradually 
jiusKcd  through  ali  the  ranks  of  the  serr- 
1'™""^''   '"*   btH-atne  a  niajor-jjoneral  in 
I (b7.     lie  K.>rve<l  im  li»iit<nant-general  in 
I'  liin.lers,  \in?,.m,  and  was  then  appointed 
lonimander-ui-chief  of  the   forces   in   the 
West    Imlies.    where    he    captured    the 
islnnds  of  Grenada,  St.   Lucia.  St.  Vin- 
oi'iit.  and  Trinidad,  with  the  settlements 
of  I»emerara  and  Es.sequibo.     On  his  re- 
turn   in    17n8    he    was    appointc<l    com- 
mander-in-chief in  Ireland  ;    and  ho  after- 
wiinls  held  a  corresponding  command  in 
Scotland.  _  His  next  and  concluding  senr- 
Voni^^'U"'   the   expe«lition   to  Egypt  in 
1801.    He  was  killed  in  battle. 
Aberdare    (ab-er-dar').     a    town    of 
L,         ,      South   Wales,   in   Glamor- 
iranshire,  pleasantly  situated  at  the  junc- 
tion  of   the   Cynon   and    Dare,    4   miles 
southwest  of  aierthyr-Tydfil,  with  exten- 
sive coal  and  iron  mines  in  the  vicinity. 
Ha8,>r«:e    iron    and    tin    works.     Pop. 
.i0,844. 

Aberdeen  ^ab-fr-den'),  a  royal  and 
_  parliamentary     burgh     of 

Hcotland,  In  the  county  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dee  at  its  en- 
trance into  the  North  Sea.  mainly  sit- 
iiated  on  several  slight  eminences  risin? 
above  the  river.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
towns  in  Scotland.  Constituted  a  royal 
burgh  by  William  the  IJon,  1179,  it  was 

tlnv^.  K  ^H  ^"^"«»'  '°  1336,  but  soon 
rebuilt  when  it  was  called  S'ew  Aberdeen. 

y■^^.^lJ^ii^  ^^^  generally  spacious  and 
reeular,  the  houses  built  of  fine  grayish- 
white  granite.  It  has  many  handsome 
Pibhc  buildings,  as  the  County  and 
^lunicipal  Buildinirs,  Marischal  Colleffe, 
'-raramar  School,  Inhrmary,  Arts  School, 
Music  Hall  Buildinss,  etc.  There  is  a 
tuial  harbor  of  about  18  acres,  and  a  dock 
r^  acres  in  extent.  The  harbor  entrance 
?  f '■"^^''^ted  by  a  pier  2.G00  feet  long,  and 
a  breakwater  1,050  feet  long.  The  ship- 
ping traae  Is  extensive.    Among  the  in> 
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dustriefl  are  woolen,  cotton,  Jute,  and  linen 
factories,  paper  works,  shipbuilding 
yards,  and  granite  works.  Pop.  163,891. 
—Old  Aberdixn,  a  small  but  ancient 
town  and  royal  burgh.  Ues  about  a  mile 
north  of  the  new  town,  between  It  and 
the  river  Don.  Its  chief  buildings  a 
?'H*  ■«£**"*««  °°«*  St.  Machar's  Cathe- 
dral-     The   cathedral,   now    used    as   the 

?ar!8h    church,     was    commenced    about 
357.     Over  the  Don  is  a  fine  old  Gothic 
bridge  of  one  arch,  erected,  according  to 
some  accounts,   by   Robert   Bruce. — The 
County  of  Aberdeen  forms  the  north- 
eastern    portion     of    Scotland,     and     is 
bounded   on   the  east  and   north   by   the 
North    Sea.      Area,    1.955   square   miles. 
It    is    divided    into    six    d'atricts    (Mar, 
Forraartine.     Buchan.     Alford,     Gariocb, 
and  Strathbogie),  and  is  generally  hilly, 
there    being    in    the    southwest    some    ot 
the  highest  mountains  in   Scotland.     Its 
most  valuable    mineral   is  granite,   large 
quantities  of  which   are  exported.     The 
principal    rivers    are    the    Dee    and    the 
Don,    both    of    which    enter    the    sea    at 
the    town    of    Aberdeen.      Cereals     (ex- 
cept   wheat)    and    other    crops    succeed 
well,    and    the    number    of    acres    under 
cultivation  is  nearly  double  that  of  any 
other    Scottish    county.      Great   numbers 
of  cattle  are  fattened  and  sent  to  Lon- 
don and  the  south.     On  the  banks  of  the 
npMr  Dee  is  situated  Balmoral,  a  favorite 
TMidence  of  Queen  Victoria.     Pop.  304,- 
400.— -Aberdeen     University,    as    now 
constItut»a,  derives  its  origin  from   two 
different  foundations;  one,  the  University 
and     King's    College     (Old     Aberdeen), 
founded  In  1494  by  Bishop  Elphinstone 
the  other,  Marischal  College  and  Univer- 
sity (New  Aberdeen),  founded  in  1593  by 
Geo.  Keith,  Earl  Marischal,  by  a  charter 
ratified  by  act  of  parliament.    These  were 
incorporated     Into     the     University     of 
Aberdeen  In  1860.    The  constitution  of 
the  university  is  similar  to  that  of  Edin- 
burgh and  the  other  Scottish  universities. 
The  library  numbers  over  80.000  volumes. 
The  university  unites  with  that  of  Glas- 
gow in  sending  one  member  to  narliament. 

Aberdeen,  ^,  «^'  ''"S^^^.u  '^\  «* 

Qort     -1  \^5'T,?  *^°''  S,<>uth  Dakota, 

AM  mileg  west  of  Minneapolis,  served  by 
the  Great  Northern  and  other  railroads, 
the  principal  jobbing  and  distributing 
poipt  in  a  large  territory.  There  are  large 
wholesale  houses,  general  machinery  agen- 
cite  and  manufactures  of  candv,  metal 
work,  machine-shop  and  foundry  prod- 
ucts, flour,  etc.    Pop.  14,500. 

Aberdeen.   ?.,*^^*y  ^^  chehaiis  county, 

en,  ,  XT  ,^ Washington,  on  N.  shore 
of  Gray's  Harbor,  54  miles  w.  of  Olym- 
pia.     Lumbering   and  salmon-fishing   are 
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important  industries,  and  oil,  coal  and 
iron  are  found  in  the  vicinity.  There  are 
large  saw  and  sliingle  mills,  foundry  and 
machine  shops  and  other  industries. 
The  population,  8747  in  1900,  was  17.500 

Aberdeen     Oboboe  Hauilton  Gob- 

statesman,  born  in  1784;  died  in  1800. 
He  began  his  diplomatic  life  in  1801  as 
attache  to  Lord  Comwallis's  embassy  to 
France,  which  resulted  in  the  signing  of 
the  treaty  of  Amiens.  In  1800  ho 
entered  parliament  as  a  Scottish  repre- 
sentative peer,  and  in  1813  was  intrusted 
with  a  successful  mission  to  Austria  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  the  emperor  to 
join  the  coalition  of  sovereigns  against 
Bonaparte.  In  1814  he  was  created  a 
British  peer,  and  in  1828  he  became 
foreign  secretary  under  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  administration,  and  in  1841 
in  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  On  the 
death  of  Peel  in  1850  he  became  regarded 
as  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  free- 
trade  party,  and  on  the  fall  of  the  Derby 
ministry  in  1852  he  returned  to  office 
as  head  of  a  coalition  ministry.  The 
principal  event  which  marked  his  admin- 
istration was  the  Crimean  war;  but  the 
bad  management  of  this  irritated  the 
country,  and  the  ministry  resigned  in 
1855.  This  event  marks  the  close  of  Lord 
Aberdeen's  public  career. 
Abergavenny  (/enerally  pron.  ab- 
^  ''      4r-gu'm),  a  town  of 

England,  in  Monmouthshire.  It  manu- 
factures woolens  and  shots,  and  has  a 
considerable  trade,  there  being  extensive 
coal  and  iron  mines  in  the  vicinity.  Pop. 
8511. 

AbernethV  («*>*' »^*d^»'i)'  John,  an 
J  eminent  English  surgeon, 
of  somewhat  eccentric  habits,  born  in 
1784  in  London,  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated 
John  Hunter.  In  1787  he  became  assis- 
tant surgeon  to  St  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital, and  shortly  after  lecturer  on 
anatomy  and  surgery.  In  1813  he  was 
elected  principal  surgeon,  and  under  his 
auspice;  the  hospital  attained  a  celebrity 
which  it  had  never  before  enjoyed.  He 
published  Surgical  Observations;  The 
Constitutional  Origin  and  Treatment  of 
Local  Diseases;  and  Lectures,  explana- 
tory of  Hunter's  opinion  of  the  vital 
processes,  besides  smaller  essays.  He 
died  in  1831. 

Aberration  (ab-Sr-ra'shun),  in  as- 
tronomy, the  diffprpnce 
lietween  the  true  and  the  observed  posi- 
tion of  a  heavenly  body,  the  result  of  the 
combined  effect  of  the  motion  of  light  and 
the  motion  of  the  eye  of  the  observer 
<»u8ed  by  the  annual  or  diurnal  motion  of 
the  earth ;  or  of  the  motion  of  light  and 
teat  of  the  body  from  which  the  light  pro- 


ceeds. When  the  auxiliary  cause  ia  the 
annual  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the 
sun  it  is  called  annual  aberration,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  a  fixed  star  may  ap- 
pear us  much  as  20".4  from  its  true  posi- 
tion; when  the  auxiliary  cause  is  the 
diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis 
it  is  called  diurnal  aberration,  which 
amounts  at  the  greatest  to  0".3;  and 
when  the  auxiliary  cause  is  the  motion  of 
the  body  from  which  the  light  proceeds  it 
is  called  planetary  aberration — Mental 
aberration,  a  departure  from  the  normal 
mental  condition. — In  optics  the  term 
is  used  to  denote  the  deviation  of  the 
rays  of  light  when  refracted  unequally 
by  a  lens  or  reflected  by  a  mirror.  It  is 
of  two  Icinds,  spherical  and  chromatic. 
Spherical  aberration  results  in  a  blurring 
or  lack  of  definition  of  the  object  viewed, 
due  to  the  curvature  of  the  surface  of  the 
lens  or  mirror  used  to  produce  the  image 
of  the  object.  This  is  not  a  serious  defect 
and  in  practice  mny  be  treated  as  a 
negligible  factor.  Chromatic  aberration 
arises  from  the  different  refrangibilities 
of  the  ravs  composing  white  light  when 
passing  through  a  single  lens  and  pro- 
duces an  indistinct  image  with  pris- 
matically  colored  edges.  This  defect  is 
corrected  in  practice  by  means  of  achro- 
matic lenses  which  are  compound  lenses 
formed  of  lenses  of  different  kinds  of 
glass,  as  of  crown  and  tlint  glass,  and 
whose  action  depends  upon  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  essential  relation  between  re- 
fraction and  dispersion.  (See  these 
nouns.)  In  the  eye  these  aberrations  are 
partially  eliminated  by  the  iris  and  the 
crystalline  lens. 

AbervstVTVfh  (ab-^r-ist'with),  a  sea- 
ilUCiySlWym  p^^j    and     fashionable 

watering-place  of  Wales,  county  of  Cardi- 
gan, on  Cardigan  Bay.  There  is  here  a 
I'niversity  College  occupying  a  handsome 
Gothic  building.     Pop.  8412. 

Abhorrers  (ab-hor'r^rs),  a  name  given 
Auuuxxcia  .^  ^,j^  j.gjgjj  ^j  Charles  II 

of  England,  1679-80,  to  members  of  the 
Court  party  vho  signed  addresses  to  the 
Crown,  abhorring  the  petitions  presented 
by  certain  of  Shaftesbury's  adherents  who 
were  termed  variously  Petitioners,  Ex- 
cluders, Addressers,  I'rotestants,  Country 
Party.  These  Addressers  prayed  the 
King  for  an  immediate  assembly  of  Par- 
liament in  order  that  the  Exclusion  Bill 
against  the  Duke  of  York  might  be  pro- 
ceeded with  and  that  certain  measures 
might  be  carried  out  to  further  the 
interests  of  the  Protestant  cause.  Tho 
Abhorrers  later  were  given  the  name  of 
Tories  and  the  Addressers  the  name  of 
Whigs. 

Abib  (a'bib),    the    first    month    of    the 

Jewish  e<'clesiastical  year  and  the 

seventh  of  the  civil  year,  corresponding 


Abiei 

to  the  latter  part  of  March  and  the  flnt 
of  April.    Alao  called  Niaan. 

Abies  5*'''*"*»A'  a^^enus  of  coniferoaa 
"*''•'  trees.    See  Ftr  and  Spruce 


Abonkir 


Abilene  lu''''"''"'l)-,'',<;//y    of   Texas, 
n  .  the  onpitnl  of  Taylor  co..  1«1 

miles  west  of  Fort  Worth.  It  is  nA  im- 
portant shipping  point  for  grain  and  cat- 
tle, and  has  cotton  gins,  oil  mill  and 
cotton  compress,  also  flour  and  planing 
mills,  creamery,  etc.     It  is  surrounded  by 

12000'    *™"'    *"'*    '''"'*    ^'^^'^      ^°P- 

Ab'ing'don,  i  *?wn  of  England,  in 
-..♦  #  T  A  I^Prkshire.  .'^O  miles  north- 
Th!™«.  ^^^^^'  0°  the  rieht  banlt  of  the 
iSiiTo  '*  T."*  ■*>  important  place  in 
Anglo-Saxon  times,  and  Offn.  Icing  of 
Meroia,  had  a  palace  in  ft.    Pop.  6810. 

ADioeene8is1":^'-**-i«'n'*'-'<'sV  the  doc- 

i!»{—  «_»*  "  .  ®  '*''  hypothesis  that 

imng  matter  may  be  produced  from  non- 
l!,"°*f',.''Po°taneous  generation.  See 
(leneration  (fpontaneoug). 

AbiponeS^?*>-'-P"?'«'«>.  an  Indian  tribe 
:„  *x.  n  or^  South  America,  dwelling 
ThiH^ni.l  Chaco  district  of  Paraguay 
7hot. ''fi '"W*^  °'  *'^«  Spaniards  forced 
ierHfn^°K'^.  *°  °l?''«  sotithward  to  the 
territory  between  Santa  F6  and  St.  lago. 

Abjuration,  P-^^"  pr,  an  oath  which 
in  17m  »,„  1  ♦  u^^V^  English  act  passed 
.,^,Ki-  ^'^  *°  ^^  ^"''en  by  all  holders  of 
kli  ^#°*?*^*'*'  .^'lergymen,  teachers,  mem- 
X^,IL°^  *V  "D'^ersities.  and  lawyers,  ab- 
juring and  renouncing  the  exiled  Stuarts: 
superseded  in  1858. by  a  more  comprt^ 
nn°Z?  T^\  f''I?riu?  allegiance  to  the 
present  royal  family.— .16;„ro<ion  of  the 
realm  was  an  oath  that  a  person  guilty  of 

uiight  take  to  go  into  exile,  and  not  re- 
turn on  pain  of  death. 
Abkhasia  /'[''-Jfii'se-U),  a  Russian  di»- 
;t,7  o.  1  ^triot,  at  the  western  extrem- 
ity aud  south  of  the  Caucasus,  between 
iK^  mountains  and  the  Black  Sea.  The 
frn^  /k"*"*  ^i'K^  ^  '•«^*'e  distinguished 
trom  their  neighbors  in  various  respects. 
At  one  time  tliey  were  Christians,  but  lat- 
terly adopted  Mohammedanism.  Recentlv 
S?rito?  ^''^^  migrated  into  Turkish 

AbnakiS  (ab-na'kes),  a  confederation 
in  Arn;„»  1  ^Igonquia  Indian  tribes 
tn  th^  ^^i  ^"^  Brunswick,  hostile 
fnrni*/  English,  who  defeated  them  and 
fn  1704*^T  ^-^  n^i'^^  ^^f?se  in  Canada 
n  \r„-  •  -^  sm"jl  body  of  them  still  live 
in  Maine  and  others  in  Quebec. 

AbmiTton,  ?,  ^^^°^  i°  Plymouth  Co., 
,  ,         Mass.       It     has     machine 

ft:^19^0^515l°^  «^««  manufacS! 

Abney,  ^^»  William  de  Wiveleslie, 
•^ '  an     English     physicist,     bom 


1844;  noted  for  his  work  in  photocraphy 
and  apectroscopy.  He  was  president  of 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  1888-95. 
Abo  41?  .  '•,*  town  and  port  in  Russian 
■"""  Finland.     Population  39.238. 

Abolitionists  <ai>^u'sbun-ists),     • 

Hf.»  v-#  ,.  ^"^^  *°  *•»•  United 
States  before  the  Civil  war,  which  strongly 
opposed  the  continuation  of  slavery  and 
demanded  Its  abolition.  After  1 W  It 
spread  rapidly  and  some  of  its  doctrines 
were  adoptwl  by  the  Republican  party 
«^P  ,?''»«'»««'d  in  1«5«!.  It  was  known 
officially  by  the  title  of  Liberty  Party  and 
ceased  to  exist  after  the  Civil  War. 
AboU'a,  «n  ancient  military  garment 
worn  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans: opposed  to  the  toga  or  robe  of 
peace. 

Abomasnm   (ab-«-ma'snm).    Aboma'- 
BUS,  the  fourth  stomach 
of    ruminating    animals,     next    to    the 
omasum  or  third  stomach. 

AbonieV^"^'""J°"^    or    Agbomet,    the 

-  ^  ,      "^  capital  of  the  former  kinedoro 

of  Dahomey,  In  West  Africa,  in  a  fertile 

1.5"00(K30  000*  *"""**  °'  GuiDM-    Pop.  est. 
AboriinneS  (?l>-o-riJ'l-n?z),  the    ^ame 
II    .^  *'."'''"    i"    general  the 

»>arlie8t  known  inhabitants  of  a  <  try 
tiiose  who  are  supposed  to  have  hab- 
ited the  land  from  the  beginning  (L.  ab- 
origine). 6    \^  vin 

Abortion  5^'*''''^«''"'>)'     Jn    medicine, 
the   expulsion    of   the    fotus 
before  It  Is  capable  of  Independent  exis- 
tence.    This  may  take  place  at  anv  pe- 
riod of  pregnancy  before  the  completion 
of  the  twenty-ei?hth  week.    A  child  bom 
after  that  time  is  said  to  be  premature. 
Abortion  may  be  the  result  of  the  gen- 
eral debility  or  ill  health  of  the  mother, 
of  a  plethoric  constitution,  of  special  af- 
fections  of   the    uterus,    of   severe   exer- 
tions, sudden  shocks,  etc.    Various  medic- 
inal   substances,    generallv    violent    em- 
menagogues  or  drastic  medicines,  are  be- 
lieved   to    have    the    effect   of   provoking 
abortion,  and  are  sometimes  resorted  to 
for  this   purpose.     Attempts   to  procure 
abortion    are   punishable    by    law   in   all 
civilized  states. — The  term  is  applied  in 
botany  to  denote  the  suppression  by  non- 
development  of  one  or  more  of  the  parts 
of  a  flower,  which  consists  norraauy  of 
four  whorl— namely,  calyx,  corolla,  sta- 
mens, and  pistlL 

Abonkir  (4-b»-kfr';  ancient  Can9put), 
^  a  small  village  on  the  Egvp- 
tian  coast,  10  miles  east  of  Alexandria. 
In  Abouklr  Bay  took  place  the  naval 
battle  In  which  Nelson  annihilated  a 
French  fleet  on  the  night  of  1st  and  2d 
AugoBt,  179$,  thus  totally  destroyini;  tbA 
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BtTftl  powtr  of  Francs  in  tb*  M«dlt«r- 
nnean.  Near  this  pUce  on  26tli  July, 
1790,  Napoleon  defeated  the  Torki  under 
MnsU^;  and  on  March  8,  1801,  Sir 
Balph  Abercromby  eifected  the  landing 
of  a  Briti^  army  against  the  French. 

Abon-SimbeL   bm  ip$Qmbui. 

Ahont  ('^'"'O)'  Eduond  FsAifcoia  Val- 
4&UVUII  jujij,^  n  French  norellet  and 
miecellaneoue  writer,  bom  in  1828,  died 
in  1885.  He  was  educated  at  the  Lyc«e 
Charlemagne  and  the  tcole  Normale, 
Paris;  was  sent  at  government  expenie 
to  the  French  school  at  Athens;  on  bis 
return  to  Paris  devoted  himself  to  liter- 
ature. Principal  novels:  ToUa,  Le  Roi 
4e»  Montagne$,  Oermaine,  Uadelon,  Le 
Fellah,  La  Vieille  Roche,  L'lnfatte,  Let 
Mariaifee  de  Province,  Le  Romcn  d'un 
Brave  Homme,  etc. ;  mlBcellaneous  works ; 
La  Orice  Contemporaine,  La  Queition 
Romaine,  La  Prutee  en  I860.  Rome  Con- 
temporaine, etc.  He  was  In  bis  later 
years  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy. 
About  wrote  in  a  bright,  humorous,  and 
interesting  style,  and  his  novels  have  been 
very  poptuar. 

Abracadabra  («-*>ja-^-dab'fa).  .  .« 

*^  word  of  eastern  origin 

used  in  incantations.     When  written  on 

f taper  so  as  to  form  a  triangle,  the  first 
Ine  containing  the  word  in  full,  the  one 
below  it  omitting  the  last  letter,  and  so  on 
each  time  unt4  only  one  letter  remained, 
and  worn  as  an  amulet  it  was  supposed 
to  be  an  antidote  against  certain  diseases. 

ABBAOAOABBA 

ABBAOADABB 

▲  BRACADAB 

ABBACADA 

▲  B  R  A   C  A   D 

A   B  R  A  C  ▲ 

A   B   B   A   O 

ABBA 

ABB 

A   B 

A 

Abraham  </'b«-*>am),  originally 
**"**"*  Abbam.  the  ancestor  of  the 
Hebrews  appears  in  Genesis  as  a  native 
of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  probably  in  Baby- 
lonia. He  migrated  with  his  wife  Sarah 
and  his  nephew  7iOt  to  Canaan,  where 
for  many  years  he  led  a  nomadic  life. 
His  two  sons,  Isaac  and  Ishmael,  were, 
accordins  to  Genesis,  the  progenitors  of 
the   Jews  and  Arabs,   respectively. 

Abraham,  ?™^''«  <»'  plains  of. 

'   See  Qtieher. 

Abraham  k  Santa  Clara,  «  ^«<'- 

'  m  a  n 
pulpit  orator,  real  name  FrRirH  ^Ieoerlk, 
bom  in  1642.  As  a  preacher  he  no- 
qnired  so  great  a  reputation  that  in  16fl9 


he  was  appointed  conrt-preacbar  la 
Vienna,  where  be  disd  in  ITW.  His  ser- 
ons  art  full  of  homely,  grotesque  hu- 
mor, often  of  coarse  wit,  and  impartial 
seventy  towards  all  classes  of  society. 

Abraham-men,  ?5*»!s*"y,  •,  ••*  «' 

'  mendicant  lunatics 
from  Bethlehem  Hospital,  London:  but 
as  many  as«umed,  without  right,  the 
l>adge  worn  b;'  them  the  term  came  to 
signify  an  impostor  wlio  traveled  about 
the  country  seeking  almH,  under  the  pre- 
tense of  lunacy. 

Ab'ramil,  a    genus    of    fishes.      Bee 

Brfsm. 
AY»4TitM  (i-brln'tes).  a  fortified 
ADranies  jo^„  „,  Portugal,  on  the 
right  bank  of  ♦be  Tagus  (here  navigable), 
73  miles  w.  E.  of  Lisbon,  with  which  It 
carries  on  an  active  trade.  Pop.  about 
8000. 

AbranteS,  Dm  or.    See  Junot. 

AKrovaa  (a-braks'sas ) ,  or  Abbabax 
AUioAan  jgjojiEB,  the  name  given  to 
stones  or  gems  found  In  Svria,  Egypt, 
and  elsewhere,  cut  Into  almost  every 
variety  of  shape,  but  generally  having  a 
human  trunk  and  arms,  with  a  cock's 
head,  two  serpents'  tails  for  the  legs,  etc., 
and  the  word  Abrnxas  or  Abrasax  in 
Ore»k  characters  engraved  upon  them. 
They  appear  to  have  been  first  used  by 
the  Gnostic  sect,  and  eventually  came  to 
be  used  as  talismans. 
Abroeation  (ab-r^-ifa'Aun),  the  re- 
**"*  "6  "•"*''•"  pealing  of  a  law  by  a  com- 
petent authority. 

AYirAmo  (a-brO'ma),  a  genus  of  small 
Auronia  t^ees,  natives  of  India,  Java, 
etc.,  one  species  of  which.  A,  auguMta,  has 
a  bark  yielding  a  strong  white  fiber,  from 
which  good  cordage  is  made. 
AbmS  (ab'rns),  a  genus  of  papilion- 
aceous plants,  order  Legumi- 
noB»,  one  species  of  which,  Ahrua  pre- 
eatoriu$,  a  delicate  twining  shrub,  a  na- 
tive of  the  East  Indies,  and  found  also 
In  tropical  parts  of  Africa  and  America, 
has  round,  brilliant  scarlet  seeds,  used  to 
make  necklaces  and  rosaries.  Its  root  is 
sweetish  and  mucilaginous,  and  is  ased 
as  a  sntMtitute  for  licorice  under  the 
name  of  Indian  licorice. 

AbmZZi  ^*'''"'*'*'^'  division  of  Italy 
on  the  Adriatic,  between  TTm- 
brift  F.ad  the  Marches  on  the  north,  an*! 
Apulia  on  tbe  south,  comprising  th» 
provinces  of  Chieti,  Teramo  and  Aquila, 
which  along  with  Cnmpobasso,  in  Moiise, 
form  the  present-day  government  (coto- 
partimento). 

AbmZZi.    p^^^  of,  a  prince  of  the 

»    house  of  Savoy,  son  of  Ama- 

deus,   ex-King  of  Spain,   first  cousin  of 


LbMllOB 


Abn-Bekf 


Liaf  of  Italy  ami  an  Arctic  atwl  mouo- 
■in  explorer,  wan  born  .Inniiary  lil),  1878 
le  ii  an  officer  of  the  'Itulian  nary. 
In  1897  he  made  the  (irNt  ascent  of 
llonnt  St.  Elias  and  in  l'.HMi  penetrated 
pearer  the  North  Pole  thnn  any  prerioua 
fcxplorer,  reacfainx  80°  Xt'  N.  Ut.  north 
bf  Frans  Joseph  J^nd.  Iln  auhoequently 
kacended  a  high  p<>nk  in  Africa  and  in 
fWim  attempted  to  iw'iili>  .Mount  Godwin 
MBten  in  the  lliuiaiaytH.  Thifi  cliff 
1284250  feet)  is  the  fic<ond  highest 
known.  Abruzzi  reached  a  little  over 
P4,0(X)  feet,  at  which  height  he  was  com- 
elled  to  give  np  the  attempt. 
Lbsalon  °^  Axel,  a  Danish  prelate, 
"  »  Ktatesiuan,  and  warrior,  born 
1  1128;  died  12U1  or  12UJ.  He  became 
kbe  intimate  friend  and  councilor  of  his 
Sovereign,  Waidemnr  I,  who  appointed 
aim  ArchWshop  of  Lund.  lie  cleared 
Ihe  sea  of  the  Slavonic  pirates  who  Lad 
long  infested  it,  ticcurcd  tlio  iud.'pondcnce 
M  the  kingdom  by  dcfcutitig  a  i)owcrful 
Beet  of  the  Emneror  HarbaroNsa,  and 
kuilt  the  castle  of  Axelborg,  the  nucleus 
kf  Copenhagen.  Turning  his  thoughts  to 
^terature,  he  caused  the  History  of  I)on- 
bark  to  be  written  by  Saxo  fJraiumatic  % 
Ind  Svend  Aa^esen. 
Abscess  (»'>*'P''),    any    collection    « 

**     "  purulent       matter       or       pun 

|ormed  in  some   tissue  or  organ  of  the 

otly,  and  confined   within   some  circum- 

cribi'd  area,  of  varying  size,  hut  always 

lainful  and  often  dangemuH. 

\bsintb    f'rench  Absinthe  (ilb-sant), 

»  a  liqueur  consisting  of  an  al- 

oholic  solution  strongly  flavored  with  an 

xtract   of   several    sorts   of    wormwood, 

Jil  of  anise,  etc.     When  taken  habitually, 

Ir  in  excess,  its  effects  are  very  perni- 

^ous.    It  is  a  favorite  drink  of  the  Faris- 

tns. 

Lbsollltion  (*ib-sO-la'Bhun),  remission 
kwoviubiuii  ^jj  ^  penitent's  sins  in  the 
ime  of  God.  It  is  commonly  main- 
lined that  down  to  the  twelfth  century 
be  priests  used  onlv  what  is  called  the 
recaiory  formula,  '^May  God  or  Christ 
bsolve  thee,'  which  is  still  the  form  in 
lie  (ireek  Church;  whereas  the  Rotnan 
latholic  uses  the  expression,  'I  absolve 
fee  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
llirist.'  basing  this  power  on  the  author- 
Y  of  the  New  Testament.  This  theory 
F  absolution  was  confirmed  by  the  Coun- 
11  of  Trent.  The  passages  of  Scripture 
Ti  the  basis  of  which  the  Roman  Cath- 
ie Church  lays  down  its  doctrine  of  ab- 
Mntif^n  are  such  as  Matt,  svi,  19;  sviii, 
S ;  John  XX,  23.  Three  forms  of  fibsolu- 
im  survive  in  the  Anglican  Prayer  Book, 
ad  in  the  Lutheran  Church  private  con- 
Bsion  together  with  certain  forms  of 
bsolution  existed  after  the  Reformation. 


Absorbents  /.",^»*/''>*">'  *•»•,■?!»■ 

w.  ..  ...        .  .  *.*'°  "'  minuta  reaoela  by 

which  the  nntritive  element*  of  food  and 
other  matten  are  carried  into  the  circu- 
lation of  vertebrat  animalo.  llie  Tea- 
■elfl  consist  of  two  different  aets,  called 
respectively  lactcala  and  lgmphatic$.  The 
former  or'se  from  the  digestive  tract,  the 
latter  from  the  tissues  generally,  both 
joining  a  common  trunk  wnich  ultimately 
enters  the  circulatory  system.  Absorb- 
ents Id  medicine  are  substances  auch  aa 
chalk,  charcoal,  etc.,  that  absorb  or  suck 
up  excessive  secretion  of  fluid  or  gao. 
Absorption  /a»>-«Orp'Bhun),  In  phyo- 
*^  iology,  one  of  the  vital 

functions  by  which  the  materials  of  nutri- 
tion and  growth  are  absorbed  and  con- 
veyed to  the  organs  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals. In  vertebrate  animals  this  is  done 
bv  the  lymphatics  and  lacteals,  in  plants 
chiefly  by  the  roots.    See  AhaorbenU. 

In  physics,  abnorption  of  color  is  the 
phenomenon  observed  when  certain  colors 
are  retained  or  prevented  from  passing 
through  transparent  bodies;  thus  pieces 
of  colored  glass  are  almost  opaque  to 
some  parts  of  the  spectrum,  while  allow- 
ing other  colors  to  pass  through  freely. 
Abstraction  (nb-strak'shun),  the  op- 
^''  "**  eration  of  the  mind  by 
which  it  disregards  part  of  what  is  pre- 
sented t^  its  observation  in  order  to  con- 
centrate its  attention  on  the  remainder. 
It  is  the  foundation  of  the  operation  of 
generalization,  by  which  we  arrive  at 
general  conceptions.  In  order,  for  ex- 
ample, to  form  the  conception  of  a  horse, 
\ye  disregard  the  color  and  other  pecu- 
liarities of  the  particular  horses  obsened 
by  us,  and  attend  only  to  those  qualities 
which  all  horses  have  In  common.  In  ris- 
ing to  the  conception  of  an  animal  we 
disregard  still  more  qualities,  and  attend 
only  to  those  which  all  animals  have  in 
common  with  one  another. 
Aht  Fkanz,  German  musical  composer, 
~"''»  born  1819;  died  1885;  noted  for 
his  many  popular  songs. 
Abu  ^""l^)'  a  granitic  mountain  of 
India  in  Sirohi  state,  Kajputana, 
rising  precipitously  from  the  surrounding 
plains,  its  top  forming  a  picturesque  and 
varied  tract  14  miles  long  and  2  to  4 
broad ;  highest  point  5<J5ii  ft.  It  is  a 
hot-weather  resort  of  Europeans,  and  is 
the  site  of  two  most  beautiful  Jain 
temples. 

Abn-Bekr  (a'bO-bek'er),  or  Fatheb 
,  OF  THE  ViKOiN,  the  father- 

in-law  and  first  successor  of  Mohammed. 
His  riarht  to  the  succession  was  unsue- 
cessfuliy  contested  by  All,  Mohammed's 
son-in-law,  and  a  schism  took  place, 
which  divided  the  Mohammedans  into  the 
two  great  sects  of  Sunnites  and  Shiites, 
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the  former  maintaioing  the  validity  of 
Abu-Bekr'B  and  the  latter  that  of  All's 
claim. 

AbuKlea  (aWJ-WCa),  a  group  of 
wells,  surrounded  by  steep, 
black  mountains,  about  120  miles  from 
Khartoum,  in  the  Soudan,  where,  on  the 
17th  January,  1885,  Sir  Herbert  Stewart, 
with  1500  men,  defeated  the  Mahdi's 
troops,  numbering  10,000. 

Abulfaragius   iUSr;  ""t'^'- dil: 

tinguiahed  scholar,  a  Jew  by  birth 
(hence  the  name  of  Barhebrwua,  often 
given  him),  author  of  numerous  works  in 
Arabic  and  Syriac,  was  born  in  Armenia 
in  lli26;  died  in  1286.  About  1264  he 
was  ordained  bishop  of  Guba,  afterwards 
of  Aleppo,  and  about  1264  was  appointed 
P'imate  of  the  Jacobite  Christians.  His 
principal  work  is  a  History  of  the  World, 
from  the  creation  to  his  own  day. 
Abulf  eda  i,a:bOl-fe'da ) .  Arab  writer, 
A.kwuAA.uu«.  prjupe  of  llamah,  iti 
Syria,  of  the  same  family  that  had  pro- 
duced Saladin,  famous  as  a  historian 
and  geographer,  wj>s  born  at  Damascus 
1273;  died  i;>Jl.  His  most  important 
works  are  his  History  of  the  Human  Race 
(the  portion  from  the  bi'"th  of  Mohammed 
to  his  own  time  being  valuable),  and  The 
True  Situation  of  Countries. 
Abutilon  (a-tu'ti-lon),  a  genus  of 
plants,  order  Malracra; 
sometimes  called  'Indian  mallows,  inliabit- 
ins  the  East  Indies,  Australia,  Brazil, 
Siberia,  etc.  Several  of  them  yield  a 
valuable  hemp-like  libre,  as  A.  indicum 
and  A.  avicennw.  The  latter,  now  a 
troublesome  weed  in  the  United  States, 
has  been  recommended  for  cultivation. 
AbvdoS  (i-hi'dus).  (1).  An  ancient 
^xwjruvo  ^.jjy    jjf    Asia    Minor,    on    the 

Hellespont,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
strait,  opposite  Sestos.  Leander,  say  an- 
cient writers,  swam  nightly  from  Abydos 
to  Sestos  to  see  his  loved  Hero — a  feat 
in  swimming  accomplished  also  by  Lord 
Byron. —  (2).  An  ancient  city  of  Upper 
Egypt,  about  6  miles  west  of  the  Nile, 
now  represented  only  by  ruins  of  tem- 
ples, tombs,  etc.  It  was  celebrated  as 
the  burying-pluce  of  the  god  Osiris,  and 
its  oldest  temple  was  dedicated  to  him. 
Here,  in  1818,  was  discovered  the  famous 
Abydos  tablet,  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  containing  a  list  of  the  pre- 
decessors of  Barneses  the  Great,  which 
was  supplemented  by  the  discovery  of  a 
similar  historical  tablet  in  18t>4. 

Abyssal  Animals    '  a-bis'sai ) ,.  ma- 

•''  nue       animal 

types  found  at  depths  of  2000  fathoms 
and  more.  Some  of  these  organisms,  ae- 
pecially  fishes  and  crustaceans,  are  blind 
VbUe   others  ar«>   provided   with   excep- 


tionally large  eyes.  These  animals  show 
a  high  development  of  tactile  organs,  and 
a  striking  characteristic  is  their  uni- 
formity ot  body  coloring,  dark  red  being 
common  to  many  orders  of  the  inverte- 
brates, a  fact  that  has  caused  some 
speculation  among  naturalists  as  to 
whether  the  red  rays  of  sunlight  may  not 
penetrate  to  these  abysmal  recesses.  These 
deep-sea  animals  are  of  strictly  carniv- 
orous habit,  as  vegetable  forms  cannot 
exist  at  such  depths,  owing  to  the  low 
temperature,  a  little  above  freezing  point, 
and  the  enormous  pressure,  which  is  JK)00 
pounds  to  the  square  inch  at  soundings 
of  3000  fathoms.  Many  of  these  abyssiil 
forms  possess  phosphorescent  organs,  but 
it  is  uncertain  to  how  high  a  degree  of 
emitting  light  their  power  is  developed. 
ATiVQcinifl  (a-his-sin'i-a)  (Arabic 
ilDySSmia  nabaah),  a  country  of 
Eastern  Africa,  which,  roughly  speaking, 
may  be  said  to  extend  from  lut.  ti  to  15'' 
N.  and  Ion.  35°  to  43°  E. ;  having  Eritrea 
on  the  N.  E.,  the  Soudan  on  the  N.  w.,  the 
Danflkil  country  and  Somali  on  the  K., 
Somali  and  the  (Jalla  couutry  on  the 
S.  E.,  and  British  East  Africa  on  the  s. 
and  w. ;  total  area  about  400,000  sq.  m. ; 
chief  divisions  Tigre,  Anihara,  and  Shoa. 
It  is,  as  a  whole,  an  elevated  region,  with 
a  general  slope  to  the  northwest  The 
more  marked  physical  features  are  a 
series  of  tablelands,  of  various  and  often 
of  great  elevations,  and  numerous  masses 
or  ranges  of  high  and  rugged  mountains, 
dispersed  over  the  surface  in  wild  confu- 
sion. Along  the  deep  ravines  that  divide 
the  plateaux  rush  numerous  streams, 
which  impart  great  fertility  to  the  plains 
and  valleys  below.  The  mountains  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  rise  to  12,- 
000  and  1.3.000  feet,  while  some  ..f  th« 
peaks  are  over  15,000  feet  (Ras  Dashau 
being  1.5,160),  and  are  always  covered 
with  snow.  The  principal  rivers  belong 
to  the  Nile  basin,  the  chief  being  the  im- 
petuous Tacazz6  ('the  Terrible')  in  the 
north,  and  the  Abai  in  the  south,  tbe 
latter  being  really  the  upper  portion  of 
the  Blue  Nile.  The  principal  lake  is 
Lake  Tzana  or  Dembea  (from  which 
issues  the  Abai),  upwards  of  6000  feet 
above  the  sea,  having  a  length  of  about 
45  and  a  breadth  of  35  miles.  Round 
this  lake  lies  a  fertile  plain,  called  the 
granary  of  the  country. — According  to 
elevation  there  are  several  zones  of  vege- 
tation. Within  the  lowest  belt,  whieL 
reaches  an  elevation  of  480O  feet,  cotton, 
wild  indiffo,  acacias,  ebony,  baobabs. 
sugar-canes,  coffee-trees,  date-ualms,  et>'» 
flourish,  while  the  larger  animals  are  lions, 
leopards,  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  hippo- 
potamuses, jackals.,  lureaasi  Dumerous  an* 
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telopes,    monkeys,   and    crocodiles.      The 
middle  zone,  rising  to  9000  feet,  produces 
the  grains,  grasses,  and  fruits  of  southern 
Europe,    the    orange,    the    vine,    peach, 
apricot,   the  bamboo,  sycamore-tree,   etc. 
The  principal  grains  are  millet,   barley, 
wheat,    maize,    and    teff,    the    latter    a 
small  seed,  a  favorite  breadstuff  of  the 
Abyssininns.     Two,  and  in  some  places 
three,  crops  are  obtained  in  one  year.   All 
the  domestic  animals  of  Europe,  except 
swine,  are  known.     There  is  a  variety  of 
ox    with    immense    horns.      The    highest 
zone,    reaching    to   34.000    feet,    has    but 
little  wood,  and  generally  scanty  vegeta- 
tion,  only   the  hardier  corn-i)lants  being 
'  grown ;  but  oxen,  goats,  and  long-wooled 
I  sheep      find       abundant       pasture. — The 
rlimate  is  as  various  as  the  surface,  but 
as  a  whole  is  temperate  and  asreeable; 
in  some  of  the  valleys  the  boat  is  often 
j  excessive,    while   on    the    nKiuntaius    the 
weather  is  cold.     In  certain  of  the  lower 
I  districts     malaria     prevnils. — The     chief 
.  mineral  products  are  sulphur,  iron,  cop- 
per, coal,  and  salt,  the  latter  serving  to 
I  .some  extent  as  money. — There  has  been 
a  great  intermixture  of  races  in  Abys- 
I  sinia.    What  may  be  considered  the  Abys- 
sinians  proper  seem  to  have  a  blood-rela- 
j  tionship  with    the   Bedouin   Arabs.     The 
complexion  varies  from  very  dark  through 
different  shades  of  brown  and  copper  to 
olive.     The  fisrure  is  usually  symmetrical. 
Other  races  are  the  black  Gallas  from  the 
south;  the  Falashas,  who  claim  descent 
from  Abraham,  and  retain  many  Jewish 
(liaracteristics ;   the  Agows,   (Jongas,  etc. 
J  The  great  majority  of  the  people  profess 
I  Christianity,  belonjring.  like  the  Copts,  to 
I  Hip  sect  of  the  Monophysites.     Their  re- 
lijrion  consists  chiefly  in  the  performance 
I  of  empty  ceremonies,  and  gross  supersti- 
I  tion  as  well  as  ignorance  prevails.     The 
bead  o;    the  church  is  called   the  Abuna 
('I'ur   father*),    and   is    consecrated    bv 
I  the  Coptic  patriarch  of  Alexandria.    Oeez 
lor  Kthiopian  is  the  language  of  their  sa- 
jort'd  books;  it  has  long  ago  ceased  to  be 
j  spoken.    The  chief  spoken  lancu.Tire  is  the 
lAinharic;  in  it  some  books  have  been  pub- 
llislied.     Mohammedanism   appears   to   be 
kniniug    ground    in    Abyssiuia,    and    in 
Ir.suoct   of   morality    the    Moslems    stand 
Iniitiier   than    the   Christians.      A   corrupt 
I  form    of    Judaism    is    professed    hv    the 
Falashas.— The   bulk   of   the    people    are 
Jl^pjoted  to  agri?ulture  and  cattle-breeding. 
I  The  trade  and  mannfactur.^s  are  of  small 
j  importance.    A  good  deal  of  common  cot- 
jton  cloth  and  some  finer  woven  fabrics  are 
Iproduced.    Leather  is  prepared  to  some  ex- 
Itf-iil.  silver  filigree  work  is  produced,  and 
jthrre  are  manufactures  of  common   ar- 
I  tides  of  iron  and  brass,  coarse  black  pot- 


tery, etc.    A  small  foreign  trade  used  to 
be  carried  on  through  Massowa,  on  the 
Red  Sea   (now  in  the  hands  of  the  Ital- 
ians), the  princip"'.  exports  being  hides, 
coffee,  honey,  wa'     gum,  ivory,  etc.,  the 
imports  textile  fabrics,  fire-arms,  tobacco, 
etc. — The  Ab;^88inians  Mrere  converted  to 
Christianity   in    the   fourth    century,    by 
some  missionaries  from  Alexandria.     In 
the  sixth  century  the  power  of  the  sov- 
ereigns of  their  kingdom,  which  was  gen- 
erally  known   as   Ethiopia,  had   attained 
its  height;  but  before  another  bad  expired 
the  Arabs  had  invaded  the  country,  and 
obtained  a  footing.    For  several  centuries 
subsequently  the  kingdom  continued  in  a 
distracted  state,  being  now  torn  by  in- 
ternal commotions  and   now  invaded  by 
external    enemies     (Mohammedans    and 
Gallas).     To   protect   himself   from    the 
last   the   Emperor  of   Abyssinia   applied, 
about   the    middle   of   the   sixteenth   cen- 
tury, to  the  King  of  Portugal  for  assist- 
ance,  promising,   at    the   same   time,    im- 
plicit submission  to  the  pope.     The  solic- 
ited aid  was  sent,  and  the  empire  saved. 
The  Roman  Catholic  priests  endeavored  to 
induce  the  emperor  and  his  family  to  re. 
nounce  the  tenets  and  rites  of  the  Coptic 
Church,    and    to    adopt    those    of    Rome, 
This  attempt,  however,  was  resisted  by 
the    ecclesiastics    and    the    people,    and 
ended,   after  a  long  struggle,   in   the  ex- 
pulsion   of    the    Catholic    priests    about 
1(530.    The  kingdom  gradually  fell  into  a 
state   of   anarchy,    and    was    broken    up 
into  several  independent  states.     An  at- 
tempt to  revive  the  power  of  the  ancient 
kingdom    of    Ethiopia    was    commenced 
about  the  middle  of  the  present  century 
by   King  Theodore.      He  introduced   Eu- 
ropean artisans,  and  went  to  work  wisely 
in    many    ways,    but    his    cruelty    anil 
tyranny  counteracted  his  politic  measures. 
In  consennence  of  a  slight,  real  or  fan- 
cied, which  he  had  received  at  the  hands 
of    the    British    government,    he    threw 
Consul  Cameron  and  a  number  of  other 
British  subjects  into  prison,  in  18ft3,  and 
refused  to  give  them  up.     To  effect  their 
release   nn   army   of   nearlv   12,000   men. 
under    Sir    Robert     (afterwards    T^ird) 
Napier,  wns  dispatched  from  Bombi.*'  in 
1S07.     After  being  defeated   in   a   battle 
Theodore  delivered   up   the  captives  and 
shut  himself  up  in  Magdala,  which  was 
taken  by  storm  on  the  13th  April,  Theo- 
dore being  found  amon?  the  slain.     The 
withdrawal  of  the  British  was  followed 
by    fighting    for    snpremacv    among    the 
chiefs,  Kasa    (who  assumed  the  name  of 
King  .Johannes)    gaining  control  of  the 
northern  provinces  and  Menelek  of  S».ob. 
I.ater  Johannes  became  supreme  and  in 
i»81  assumed  the  title  of  emperor  (neffUk 
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I  neeu»t — king    of    kings),    having    under 

i  him    the    Kings    of    Shoa    and    Gojam. 

I!  I  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  troubles  in 

Abyssinia  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  north 
and  the  Gallas  in  the  south  to  acquire 
additional  territory  at  its  expense.  Egypt 
annexed  the  region  round  Massowa, 
Abyssinia  being  shut  out  from  the  sea. 
Johannes  was  succeeded  in  1889  by 
Menek'k  II,  who  placed  the  kingdom 
under  an  Italian  protectorate.  Disputes 
about  the  text  of  the  trepty  followed, 
hostilities  broke  out  and  the  Italians  met 
with  complete  defeat  in  1896,  the  country 
being  freed  from  foreign  control.  Mciielrk 
died  in  lOl.'i  and  was  succeetled  by  his  li)- 
year-old  grandson,  Prince  Lidj  Yasii.  In 
September,  1916,  Lidj  was  deposed  and 
his  aunt,  Waizeru  Zaudita,  daughter  of 
Mcnelek  II,  became  Empress  of  Abyssinia. 
In  1917  a  revolution  was  started  with  the 
object  of  overthrowing  tin'  Empress,  biit 
it  was  quelled.  The  popuhition  is  esti- 
mated at  8,000,000. 

Acacia  (a-ca'sW-a),  a  genua  of  plants, 
*  nat.  order  Ijeguminosie,  sub- 
ordei"  Mimosese,  consisting  of  trees  or 
shrubs  with  compound  pinnate  leavos  and 
small  leaflets,  growing  in  Africa,  Arabia, 


Acacia  (Acacia  seyal). 

the  East  Indies,  Australia,  etc.  The 
flowers,  usually  small,  are  arranged  in 
spikes  or  globular  heads  at  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  near  the  extremity  of  the 
branches.  The  corolla  is  bell  or  funnol 
shaped;  stamens  are  numerous;  the  fruit 
is  a  dry,  unjointed  pod.    Several  of  the 
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specjps  yield  gum  arable  and  other  gums ; 
some  have  astringent  barks  and  pods, 
used  in  tanning.  A.  catechu,  an  Indian 
species,  yields  the  valuable  astringent 
called  catechu:  A.  dealbSta,  the  wattle- 
tree  of  Australia,  from  15  to  30  feet  in 
height,  is  the  most  beautiful  and  useful  o) 
the  species  found  there.  Its  bark  cou- 
tains  a  large  percentage  of  tannin,  ami 
is  hence  exported.  Some  species  yield 
valuable  timber;  some  are  cultivated  foi 
the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 
AnaH»m-v  (a-cad'e-mi),  an  associa' 
iXUluciuy     j.^j^  j^j.  ^jjg  promotion  ol 

literature,    science,    or    art;    establisher 

sometimes  by  government,  sometimes  b;, 

the  voluntary  union  of  private  individuals 

The  name  academy  was  first  applied  tc 

the   philosophical   school    of   Plato,    froii 

the  place  where  he  used  to  teach,  a  grov* 

or  garden  at  Athens  which  was  said  t( 

have    belonged    originally    to    the    hen 

Academii.,.     Academies  devote  themselves 

either  to   the  cultivation  of  science  gen 

erally  or  to  the  promotion  of  a  particulai 

branch  of  study,  as  antiquities,  languajre 

and   the  fine  arts.     The  most  celebrate 

institutions   bcarins   the    name   of   acad 

eniies,    and    designed    for    the   encourage 

ment    of    science,    antiquities,    and    lau 

gtiaire  respertively,  are  the  French  Acadia 

mie  des  Sciences   (founded  by  Colbert  ii 

IfiOl)).       Acnd(5mie       des        Inscription! 

(founded  by  Tolbert  in  liW,^).  and  Acn.lC 

mie  Francaise   (founded  by  Richelieu  ii 

103.''>),  all  of  which  are  now  merged  n 

the  National  Institute.    The  oldest  of  th( 

academies  instituted  for  the  improvemen 

of    language    is    the    Italian    Accademii 

della  Crusca    (now  the  Florentine  Acad 

emy),  formed  in  1582,  and  chiefly  celc 

brated  for  the  compilation  of  an  excellen 

dictionary   of   the   Italian   language,   am 

for   tha   publication   of   several   carefull; 

prepared  editions  of  ancient  Italian  popts 

In  Britain  the  name  of  academy,  m  thi 

more  dignified  sense  of  the  term,  is  cun 

fined  almost  exclusively  to  certain  institu 

tions  for  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts 

such    as    the    Royal    Academy    of    Art! 

and   the   Royal   Scottish   Academy.     Tlii 

Royal   Academy  of  Arts    (usually  caHtv 

siniply  the  Royal  Academy)   was  founds 

in  London  in  170S.  'for  the  purpose  o 

cultivating    and    improving    the    arts  o 

painting,     sculpture,     and     architecture. 

The  Royal  Scottish  Academy  of  Palntins 

Sculpture,  and  Architecttire  was  foundiH 

in  1S26  and  incorporated  in  1S3S.    It  > hd 

sists  of  thirty  academicians  and  twonti 

associates.     The  Roval  Hibernian  Acad 

emy  at  Dublin  was  incorporated  in  1S23 

and   reorganized   in   1861.    It  consists  ol 

thirty  membprs  and  ten  associates.     TTi( 

American  Philosophical  Society,  the  oldes 
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gcientific  institution  in  America,  was  or- 
ganized in  1744,  in  Philadelphia.  The 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadel- 
phia was  organized  in  1812,  and  the  Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arts  in  1805.  The  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  incorpor- 
ated in  1780,  is  located  at  Boston,  as  also 
the  Society  of  Natural  History.  Tlie  Con- 
necticut Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
was  organized  in  New  Ilavon  in  1799. 
The  New  York  Academy  of  Scionfes  was 
incorporated  as  the  Lyceum  of  Natural 
History  in  1818.  The  Peabody  Academy 
of  Sciences,  Salem,  Mass..  was  endowed 
by  George  Peabody  in  1867.  The  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  Washington,  D.  C, 
was  incorporated  by  Congress,  in  1846. 
The  National  Academy  <(f  Si-iencea  was 
founded  at  Washington,  1851!.  The  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Arts  auii  Letters  was 
organized  in  1904,  with  a  limited  mem- 
bership of  50,  of  persons  v  o  had  made 
notable  achievements  in  t,  music  or 
literature.  There  are  acc.e  Academies 
in  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  New  Orleans  and  other  cities. 
Acadia  (a-^a'di-a  ;  French  Acadic),  the 
French  name  of  Nova  Scotia. 
It  received  its  first  colonists  from  France 
in  1004,  being  then  n  possession  of  that 
cbuntry,  but  it  passed  to  ]>ritain,  by  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713.  In  17r)5, 
18,000  of  the  French  inhabitants  were 
forcibly  removed  from  their  homes  on 
account  of  their  hostility  to  the  British, 
an  incident  on  which  is  based  I/ong- 
"ellow's  Evangeline.  See  A'oro  Scotia. 
Apoinfla  (ii-ka-h8t'la),  the  port  of 
acajUlia  both  Sonsonate  and  San 
Salvador  in  Salvador ;  connected  with 
these  cities  by  a  narrow-gauge  railway ; 
the  gateway  for  a  constantly  increasing 
trade. 

Acanthaceee  (a-^an-tha'se-?),  or 
H~  uvvM,    AcANTHADS.  a  natural 

rder  of  dicotyledonous  herbaceous  plants 
r  shrubs,  with  opposite  leaves  and  niono- 

Jetalous  corolla,  mostly  tropical ;  species 
bout  1400.     See  Acanthus. 

Lcanthopteri,   acan thopte  r  y  o  it 

*^         '    (a-kan-thop-te-rij  1-1) 

!►  ^!^ 

"i  6.  c,  Spines  of  tlio  dorsal,  anal,  and 
Ttntral  fins  of  Aoanthopterygil. 


A.    moUi»    and    A, 


(Or.  akantha,  a  spine,  pterygion,  a  fin), 
a  group  of  fishes,  distinguished  by  the 
fact  that  at  least  the  first  rays  in  each 
fin  exist  in  the  form  of  stiff  spines;  it 
includes  the  perch,  mullet,  mackerel,  gur- 
nard, wrasse,  etc. 

Acanthus  (a-^an'thus),    a    genus    of 
herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs, 
order,  AcanthacesT,   mostly   tropical,   two 
species    of     which, 
gpinOsug    (the 
bear's-br  e  e  c  h 
or  b  r  a  n  k  u  r- 
sine),  are  char- 
acter i z e d   by 
large     white 
(lowers    and 
deeply     indent- 
ed,   shining       Acanthus  of  Corinthiau 
leaves.     They  ^"P""'- 

are  favorite  ornamental  plants. — In  arch- 
itecture the  name  is  given  to  a  kind  of 
foliage  decoration  said  to  have  been  s!ig- 
gpsted  by  this  plant,  and  much  employed 
in   Greek   and  later  styles. 

AcapulcO      (i|-^ij-p81'ko).    a    seaport 
,      *^        "       of  Mexico,  on  the  Pacific, 
with  a  capacious,  well-sheltered  harbor ;  a 
coaliug  station  for  steamers,  but  with  r- 
great  trade.     Pop.  5800. 
Acarida    (a-kar'i-da),  a  division  of  tb 
At^UIlUH,     Arachnida,      including      tl; 
mites,  ticks,  and  water-mites.     See  Mite. 
Acarnania  (ak-ar-mi'ni-a),    the   most 
XXbaiimuiH,    „.p.,terly  portion  of  North- 
ern   Greece,    together   with   JEtolia    now 
forming  a  nomarchy.     The  Acarnanians 
of  ancient  times  were  behind  the  other 
Greeks  in  civilization,  living  by  robbery 
aud  piracy.    Pop.  175,000. 
AcarilS   (ak'a-rus,  pi.  acari),  the  genus 

to  which  the  mite  belongs. 
Accad     ^''  Ak'kad,  the  N.  w.  division 

of  ancient  Babylonia,  Sumir 
forming  the  s.  E.  The  Accadians  were 
the  dominant  peojile  at  the  time  of  the 
t  irliest  records.  They  had  descended  from 
the  mountainous  region  of  Elam  on  the 
east,  and  the  Assyrians  ascribed  to  them 
the  origin  of  Chaldean  civilization  and 
writing.  This  race  is  believed  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  Turanian  family,  from  the 
character  of  its  language.  What  is  known 
of  them  has  been  learned  from  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions. 

Acceleration  0'''-s<^i-e->a'8hun),  the 

^.^.^,^,^,xvi±avxvu.     ^f^^j-entiO       of       velocity 

which  a  body  acquires  when  continually 
acted  upon  by  a  force  in  the  direction  of 
its  motion.  A  body  falltug  from  a  height 
is  one  of  the  most  common  instances  of 
acceleration.— At'cmj':KATioN  of  thk 
MOON,  the  increase  of  the  moon's  meau 
angular  velocity  alwut  the  earth,  the 
moon  now  moving  rather  faster  than  in 
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ancient  times.  This  phenomenon  has  not 
been  fully  explained,  but  it  is  Icnown  to 
be  partly  owing  to  the  slow  process  of 
diminution  which  the  eccentricity  of  the 
earth's  orbit  is  undergoing,  and  from 
which  there  results  a  slight  diminution  of 
the  sun's  influence  on  the  moon's  motions. 

— DiUBNAL   ACCELERATION   OF  THE  FIXED 

8TAR8,  the  apparent  greater  diurnal  mo- 
tion of  the  stars  than  of  the  sun,  arising 
from  the  fact  that  the  sun's  apparent 
yearly  motion  takes  place  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  that  of  its  apparent  daily  mo- 
tion. The  stars  thus  seem  each  day  to 
anticipate  the  sun  by  nearly  3  minutes  5G 
seconds  of  mean  time. 
Accent  (a^'sent),  a  terra  used  in 
several  senses.  In  English  it 
commonly  denotes  superior  stress  or  force 
of  voice  upon  certain  syllables  of  words, 
which  distinguishes  them  from  the  other 
syllables.  Many  Englioh  words,  as  as'pi- 
ra"tion,  have  two  accents,  a  secondary 
and  primary,  the  latter  being  the  fuller  or 
stronger.  Some  words,  as  in-com'prc' 
hen'gi-hil"ity,  have  two  secondary  or 
subordinate  accents.  When  the  full  ac- 
cent falls  on  a  vowel,  that  vowel  has  its 
long  sound,  as  in  vo'cal;  but  when  it  falls 
on  a  consonant,  the  preceding  vowel  is 
short,  as  in  hab'it.  This  kind  of  accent 
alone  regulates  English  verse  as  con- 
trasted with  Latin  or  Greek  verse,  in 
which  the  metre  depended  on  quantity  or 
Ipngth  of  syllables.  In  books  on  elocu- 
tion three  marks  or  accents  are  generally 
made  use  of,  the  first  or  acute  (')  show- 
ing when  tlie  voice  is  to  be  raised,  the 
second  or  grave  (").  when  it  is  to  be 
dei  ressed,  and  the  third  or  circumflex 
{*)  when  the  vowel  is  to  be  uttered 
with  an  undulating  sound.  In  some  lan- 
guages there  is  no  such  distinct  accent  as 
in  English  (or  German),  and  this  seems 
to  be  now  the  case  with  French. — In 
music,  accent  is  the  stress  or  emphasis 
laid  upon  certain  notes  of  a  bar.  The 
first  note  of  a  bar  has  the  strongest  ac- 
cent, but  weaker  accents  are  given  to  the 
first  notes  of  subordinate  parts  of  the 
bars,  as  to  the  third,  fifth,  and  seventh 
in  a  bar  of  eight  quavers. 
ApPPTltor  (-^ccenior  modiiliiria),  or 
**^*'^  FIrtxiE  Accentor,  a  genuc 

of  seed  and  insect-eating  passerine  birds, 
very  common  throughout  Europe. 

Acceptance    ffi-T't^t  wSic^^'a 

person  binds  himself  to  pay  a  bill  of  ex- 
change drawn  upon  him.  (See  Bill.) 
No  acceptance  is  valid  unless  made  in 
writing  on  the  bill,  but  an  acceptance 
may  be  either  absolute  or  conditional, 
that  is,  stipulating  some  alteration  in  the 
amount  or  date  of  payment,  or  eouie  con- 


dition to  be  fulfilled  previous  to  pay- 
ment. 

Accessary  (ak-ses'a-rl,  ak'se-sa-ri) 
J  ^j.  Accessory,  in  law,  t 
person  guilty  of  an  offense  by  connivance 
or  participation,  either  before  or  after  the 
act  committed,  as  by  command,  advice, 
concealment,  etc.  An  accessary  before 
the  fact  is  one  who  procures  or  counsels 
another  to  commit  a  crime,  and  is  not 
present  at  its  commission ;  an  accessary 
after  the  fact  is  one  who,  knowing  a 
felony  to  have  been  committed,  gives 
assistance  of  any  kind  to  the  felon  so  as 
to  hinder  him  from  beiig  apprehended, 
tried,  or  suffering  punishment.  An  acces- 
sary before  the  fact  may  be  tried  and 
punished  in  all  resipects  as  i"  he  were 
the  principal.  In  high  treason,  all 
who  participate  are  regarded  as  princi- 
pals. 

AprirfpTifflla  <ak-si-den'tals),  notes 
ACCiaeniaXS  introduced  in  the  course 
of  a  piece  of  music  in  a  different  key 
from  that  in  which  the  passage  they 
occur  is  principally  written.  They  ar« 
represented  by  the  sign  of  a  sharp,  flat, 
or  natural  immediately  before  the  note 
which  is  to  be  raised  or  lowered. 

AccipitreS  (ak-sip'J-fez).    »»>«    name 
i^  given     by     Linna?us    and 

Curler  to  the  rapacious  birds  now  usually 
called  Raptores   (which  see). 

Acclimatization  <?  *  V  ^'J?  *'*  ''^  **'" 

AAwvuAuuuAauivAVM,  gjjmi)^  tjjg  process 
of  accustoming  plants  or  aniniils  to  live 
and  propasate  in  a  climate  different  from 
that  to  wliich  they  are  indigenous,  or  the 
change  which  the  constitution  of  an 
animal  or  plant  undergoes  under  new 
climatic  conditions,  in  the  direction  of 
adaptation  to  those  conditions.  The  term 
is  sometimes  applied  to  the  case  of 
animals  or  plants  taking  readily  to  a  new 
country  with  a  climate  and  other  circum- 
stances similar  to  what  they  have  left, 
such  as  European  animals  and  plants  in 
America  and  New  Zealand:  but  this  is 
more  properlj  naturalization  than  acclim- 
atization. 

Accolade  (ak-<>:lad';  French  from  T.. 
ad,  to.  coUum,  the  neckK 
tlie  ceremony  used  in  conferring  knight- 
hood, anciently  consisting  either  in  the 
mhrace  given  by  the  person  who  con- 
icrred  the  honor  of  knighthood  or  in  a 
light  blow  on  the  neck  or  the  check, 
subsequently  consisting  in  the  ceremony 
u£  striking  the  canuidate  with  the  fiat  ui! 
a  naked  sword. 

AnnnT+i  Benedetto,  an  Italian  law- 
ACbUl  n,  yg^_  j,gj.jj  g^  Arezzo  in  Tus- 
cany in  141.5.  died  1468  He  was  secre- 
tary to  the  Florentine  republic,  1459  and 
author  of  a  work  on  the  Crusades  which 
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18  said  to  have  fiirnisbed  Tasso  with  mat- 
ter for  his  JeraufUem  Delhvrcdt^ 

Accommodation  Bill,  "  \iii  <>' 

»  '  esohange 
drawn  and  accepted  to  raise  money  on, 
and  not  given,  lilte  a  genuine  l>ill  of  ex- 
change, in  payment  of  a  debt,  but  merely 
intended  to  accommodate  the  drawer. 

Accommodation  ladder,  '^  "k^* 

'  ladd  e  r 
hung  over  the  side  of  a  ship  at  the  gang- 
way to  facilitate  ascending  from  or  de- 
scending to  boats. 

Accompaniment  (a-kum'pa-ni-ment) , 
•^  m    music,    IS    that 

part  of  music  which  serves  for  the  support 
of  the  principal  melody  (solo  or  obligato 
part).  This  can  be  executed  either  by 
many  instruments,  by  a  few,  or  by  a 
single  one. 

Accordion  (a-l^or'tli-un).  a  keyed 
musical  wind  instrument 
similar  to  the  concertina,  being  in  the 
form  of  a  small  box,  containing  a  number 
of  wr  '!ic  reeds  fixed  at  one  of  their  ex- 
trerait.e  ,  the  sides  of  the  box  forming  a 
folding  apparatus  which  acts  as  a  bellows 
to  supply  the  wiud,  and  thus  set  the  reeds 
in  vibration,  and  produce  the  notes  both 
of  melody  and  harmony. 
Accra  (ilk'kra),  a  British  settlement 
""  in  Africa,  capital  of  the 
colony  of  Gold  Coast,  about  75  miles  east 
of  Cape  Coast  Castle.  Exports,  gold 
(lust,  ivory,  gums,  palm-oil ;  imports,  cot- 
tons, cutlery,  firearms,  etc.     Pop.  about 

Accrinfifton  (ak'kring-tun),  a  munici- 
°  pal   bor.    of    I-rfincashire, 

England,  19  miles  north  of  Manchester, 
witli  large  cotton  factories,  print-works, 
and  bleach-fields,  and  coal-mines  adjacent, 
.'op.  45,031. 

Accumulator.  fr„  ElecUio    storage 
liuttcry. 

Aceldama  /.^-^^I'f ^-p^ ;  "the  field  of 

blood'  ),  in  Acts  i,  13  the 
Dime  given  to  the  field  purchased  bv 
Judas  Isoariot  with  the  money  he  had 
reciived  for  the  betrayal  of  Christ.  The 
traditional  site  (now  Ilakel-Dum),  south 
of  Jerusalem  on  t'  >  northeast  slope  of  the 
Hill  of  Evil  Counsel,'  was  used  as  a 
burial-place  for  Christian  pilgrims  from 
the  Cth  century  a.d.  till  as  late  as  1(J!)7. 
r^t-ar  it  is  an  ancient  charnel-house,  partly 
rock-cut  and  partly  of  masonry,  said  to  be 
the  work  of  Crusaders. 

Acephala  /^^'^.^^'^-^^i'.jo  zoology,  the 

,   *  headleas  Mollusca  or  those 

which  want  a  distinct  head,  correspoud- 
ine  to  those  that  have  bivalve  shells  and 
are  also  called  LamiUihranehiaia. 

Acer      S  ^'^^^  ^  ?    ^''*''    g^^^us    of    plants 
(  natural    ord-r    Acei-acew  )     to 
which  belong  the  maples. 


Acerra      (&-cher4),  a  town  in  South 
^,     ,      "     Italy,    7    miles    northeast    of 
Naples,  the  see  of  a  bishop.    Here  are  sul- 
phur and  mineral  springs.    Pop.  16,443. 
AcerraderOS    (atA-.er- ra-da'ros),  a 

town  in  the  province  of 
Santiago,  Cuba,  where  General  Shafter 
and  Admiral  Sampson  arranged  with  Gen- 
eral Garcia,  the  Cuban  leader,  for  the  co- 
operation of  the  Cuban  forces  in  the 
Santiago  campaign,  1898, 
Acetabulum    (as-e-taya-lum).     an 

anatomical  term  applied 
to  any  cup-like  cavity,  as  that  of  a  bone 
to  receive  the  protuberant  end  of  another 
bone,  the  cavity,  for  instance,  that  re- 
ceives the  end  of  the  thigh-bone. 

Acetates  ^'^A'®"*^*f^,'  ^^^^  <>£  acetic 
acid.  The  acetates  of 
most  commercial  or  manufacturing  im- 
portance are  those  of  aluminium  and  iron, 
which  are  used  in  calico-printing ;  of 
copper,  which  as  verdigris  is  used  as  a 
color ;  and  of  lead,  best  known  as  sugar  of 
lead.  The  acetates  of  potassium,  senium, 
and  ammonium,  of  iron,  zinc,  and  lead, 
and  the  acetate  of  opium  are  employed 
in  medicine. 

Acetic  Acid  (a-set'lk,  a-se'tik).  an 
acid  produced  by  the 
oxidation  of  common  alcohol  and  of  man; 
other  organic  substances.  Pure  acetic 
acid  has  a  very  sour  taste  and  pungent 
smell,  bums  the  skin,  and  is  poisonous. 
From  freezing  at  ordinary  temperatures 
(58°  or  59°)  it  is  known  as  glacial  acetic 
acid.  Vinegar  is  simply  dilute  acetic  acid, 
and  is  prepared  by  subjecting  wine  or 
weak  spirit  to  the  action  of  the  air;  also 
from  malt  which  has  undergone  vinous 
fermentation.  Acetic  acid,  both  con- 
centrated and  dilute,  is  largely  use  in 
the  arts,  in  medicine,  and  for  domestic 
purposes.     See  Vinegar. 

Acetic  Ethers,  compounds  consisting 
'  or  acetates  of  alcohol 
radicals.  Common  acetic  ether  is  a 
colorless,  volatile  fluid,  and  is  a  flavor- 
ing constituent  in  many  wines.  It  is 
made  artificially  by  distilling  a  niixturt> 
of  alcohol,  oil  of  vitriol,  and  acetate  of 
sodium. 

AnpfnTiP«  (as'e-tons),  or  Ketones,  are 
AUCIUUCS  ^jj^  aldehydes  of  the  second- 
ary alcohols.  A  series  of  these  is  known, 
of  which  acetone  is  the  type.  It  is  a 
limpid  liquid,  with  a  taste  like  pepper- 
mint, a  solvent  for  gums  and  also  gim- 
cottou.  By  distilling  it  with  bleaching 
piwder  chloroform  is  "ttroduced. 

Acetylene       A  ^"^  compoundetl  oi  car- 
•^  bon   and  hydrogen,  indi- 

cated by  the  formula  C,  H,.  It  is  without 
color  and  has  a  very  acrid  ami  penetrating 
odor  until  the  sulphurettet^  and  phosphor- 
etted   hydrogen   has   been    removed.     Ita 
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density  ia  O.y'2.    It  is  less  poisonous  than 
carbon  monoxide  and  even  coal  gas.    Con- 
drasation    into    a    liquid    state    can    be 
effected  by  cold  or  pressure;    the  latter 
method  showing  that  at  a  temperature  of 
O'  C.  a  pressure  of  2.53  atmospheres  suf- 
nces,  the  pressure  required  increasing  with 
the  rise  and  dwreasiug  with  the  fall  of  the 
temperature.   It  will  become  liquid  under 
iiormal  atmosphere  pressure  at  —82"  C. 
Aeetyleue  is  of  great  importance  commer- 
cially,  chiefly  for  illumination  and  in  the 
industrial   arts   for  wchling  and  cutting 
metals  by  means  of  the  oxygeu-acetylone 
blow-pipe.  The  combination  of  these  gases 
in  proper  proportion  bums  witli  a  very 
intense  heat  and  is  applicable  to  the  work- 
ing of  metahj  with  a  high  melting  point, 
such  as  iron  and  steel.    Acetylene  gas  for 
this  purpose  is  now  supplied  in  convenient 
form  in  steel  cylinders  of  various  capaci- 
ties.    These  cylinders  are  filled  with  dis- 
solved   acetylene    gas    by    packing    them 
with  a  porous  substance  soaked  with  a 
liquid,   such   as   acetone,   which   has   the 
property  of  dissolving  acetylene.     Gas  is 
pumped   into   a   cylinder   under   pressure 
until  it  contains  about  150  times  its  own 
volume  and  slowly  released  by  the  solvent 
as  it  is  used.    See  Oxy-Acctylene  Welding. 
Acetylene  gas  is  produced  through  the 
decomposition  of  carbide  by  water,  either 
oy  dropping  carbide  into  water  or  water 
on  carbide.     The  former  is  the  most  ap- 

C roved  method  and  the  safest,  as  the  car- 
ide  is  thrown  into  a  considerable  mass  of 
water  and  the  chances  of  exployive  effects 
are  greatly  minified,  whereas  in  the  latter 
method  the  water  dropping  in  the  mass  of 
carbide  on  irregular  evolution  of  gas  may 
result,  but  the  danger  of  an  explosion  is 
increased.  On  the  nurity  of  the  acetylene 
also  safety  depends  in  large  measure. 
Ahere  are  various  methods  of  purifying  it, 
hut  the  chief  consideration  is  to  obtain  a 
pure  carbide.  Acetylene  is  highly  explo- 
sive in  certain  mixtures,  as  with  air  or 
oxygen;  even  friction  on  the  surface  of 
the  vessels  containing  such  mixtures  may 
effect  an  explosion.  It  is  qlso  explosive 
when  isolated  and  pure  if  it  is  kept  imder 
pressure  of  more  than  two  atmospheres. 
In  the  liquid  form  it  is  extremely  danger- 
ous, but  it  may  be  stored  in  so'lution  in 
acetone,  and,  if  the  pressure  used  in  dis- 
solving it  is  not  very  great,  an  explosion 
could  t)nly  occur  in  the  gaseous  volume 
above  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  the  dis- 
solved portion  would  not  contribute  to  the 
explosion.  It  has  been  rather  commonly 
supposed  that  when  acetylene  is  brought 
into  contact  with  mctnlliu  copper  or  its 
alloys  an  explosive  compound  forms ;  this, 
however,  is  demonstrated  to  be  a  false 
assumption.  The  gas  may  be  stored  in 
any  metallic  container.  Owing  to  the 
high    carbon    content    in    acetylene,    it 


evolves  ^reat  heat  in  combustion.    To  t 
quality  is  due  its  power  as  an  iliumina 
tne    temilerature    oeing    high    enough 
maintain  incandescence  of  the  carbon  p. 
tides  in  the  llame.« 

The  use  of  acetylene  for  lighting  pi 

poses  is  considerable.     It  is  employed 

street  lamps,  as  well  as  for  domestic  u 

and  for  motor  vehicles,  but  the  wider  i 

of  the  gas  has  probably  been  checked 

the  fear  of  its  explosive  quality.    It  is 

economical  light,  but  special  burners  t 

required  which  admit  the  mixture  of 

certain  quantity  of  air  with  the  gas  befc 

the   point   is   reached   where   combusti 

takes  place.    Besides  pure  acetylene,  mi 

tares  of  this  gas  and  nitrogen,  marsh  gi 

or  carbonic  acid  gas  may  be  used. 

addition  acetylene  can  be  used  to  enri 

coal  gas  and  other  combustible  gases,  b 

the  cost   of  carbide  limits   this   use. 

prmluct  of  acetylene  is  di- iodoform,  C, 

which  results  from  passing  the  gas  into 

solution  of  iodine.     This  product  has  t 

advantage  over  the  ordinary  iodoform 

the  absence  of  the  irritating  odor  of  th 

antiseptic  while  possessing  equal  antise 

tic   value.      Acetylene   combines   direct 

with  nitrogen  under  the  action  of  electr 

.sparks  and  forms  prussic  acid.     Alcoh 

is  also  derivable  from  it,  through  an  eth 

lene   acted   upon    by   sulphuric   acid   «r 

water,  the  ethylene  itself  resulting  froi 

the  heating  of  the  acetylene  with  hydn 

gen.     This   process,   however,   is   too  e; 

pensive  for  ordinary  commercial  use. 

In  the  chemical  sense  acetylene  is  a 
unsaturated  compound,  ina.smuch  as  ; 
combines  with  bromine  and  other  halogen 
without  losing  its  own  elements.  Sim: 
larly  it  combines  with  hydrogen,  and,  b 
heating  a  mixture  of  these,  ethylene  ga 
'""/.."*'  obtained,  as  is  indicated  abovf 
and  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  in  the  pies 
enoe  of  '  platinum  black,'  or  finely  diviilet 
platinum,  tlie  ethylene  is  transformed  inh 
ethane  gas.  Another  important  use  d 
acetylene  is  in  the  manufacture  of  sufiar 
•■•ccording  to  a  German  patent.  Mention 
should  be  made  of  another  product  ol 
acetylene,  coppo-  acctylide,  which  resulH 
from  passing  acetylene  into  a  solution  o 
a  cuprous  salt,  as  cuprous  chloride,  ii 
which  some  ammonia  is  present. 
AchseanS  («-ke'anz),  one  of  the  foui 
•  .  ^  .  ^'^^^^  ii'^o  which  the  an 
cient  Creeks  were  divided.  In  early  time 
they  inhabited  a  part  of  Northern  Grew 
and  of  the  Peloponnesus,  known  m 
Achaia.  They  are  represented  by  IToinei 
as  a  brave  and  warlike  people. 

1.  A  confederacy  or  league,  known  a 
the  Acha>an  League,  existed  among  tlK 
twelve  towns  of  this  region.  It  was  dis 
solved  about  288  B.  c.  by  Antigonus  (Joit 
atus. 

2.  A    political    federation    of   Achsai 


Achsemenidse 


Achillsea 


and  other  Greek  cities,  2S1  to  lid  b.  c, 
said  to  be  the  most  perfect  type  of  fwlerul 
Koverumeut  which  has  been  handed  down 
by  antiquity.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Romans  in  146  B.  c,  and  with  it  foil  the 
last  stronghold  of  liberty  in  Greece. 

AeheemenidaB    (ai'-e-'uen'i-ds),  a 

dynasty  ot  ancient 
Persian  kings,  being  that  to  which  the 
great  ('yriis  belonged. 
Achaia  ("rku'ya),  a  small  Greek  dis- 
trict on  the  north  coast  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  fam<'(|  in  ancient  times 
for  its  prwluction  of  fruits,  <»il  and  wine, 
still  largely  produced  in  the  modern 
Achaia,  one  of  the  departments  of  the 
kingdom  of  Greece ;  chief  town  of  Patras, 
known  in  ancient  days  as  Patne.  The 
Achaians  (Achipans)  were  the  ruling 
people  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Achaia,  or 
Achiea,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Tlies- 
saly,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  home 
of  Achilles.  It  is  in  ancient  Achaia  that 
the  best  example  of  the  federal  system  i^ 
tound.  The  Achican  league  has  a  repre- 
sentative assembly  which  for  many  years 
held  sway.     (Sec  Achwans.) 

Achalzich     («-''fil'tf*).  .a,  fortified 
town  of  Kussia,  in  Trans- 
caucasia, 70  miles  east  of  the  Black  Sea. 
Pop.  18,000. 

Achard    f''i^*'">"t)»  fbanz  karl,  u 

<»erman     chemist,     born     in 
1753;    died   3821,    i)rinoipally   knfiwn   by 
l.is  invention  (1789-1800)  of  a  prwess  for 
manufacturing  sugar  from  beet-root. 
Achard      L"-^har),     Locis    Aiifiofii 


EUGftNi:,  born  1814;  dieil 
1875,  a  French  journalist,  novelist,  and 
playwright.  Best  known  as  a  novelist; 
wrote  the  novels  Belle  Rose,  La  Cha^aa 
i-<i,nile.  Chateaux  en  Espagiic,  liohe  da 
Ac.vvH*.  VhAhies  de  fcr,  etc. 
Achates  (n-ka'tez),  a  companion  of 
iEneas  in  his  wanderings 
subsequent  to  his  flight  from  Troy.  Ue  is 
•ilwiiys  distinguished  in  Virgil's  A-hieid  by 
liie  epithet  fidus,  "faithful,'  and  has  be- 
'  Duie  typical  of  a  faithful  friend  and  com- 
|>;iiiion. 

Acheen  "rAcniN  (Jl-chen'),  a  native 
'  .state  of  Sumatra,  with  cap- 
ital of  same  name,  in  the  northwestern 
I'xtremity  of  the  islanti,  now  nominally 
miller  Dutch  administration.  Though 
liirfrely  mountainous,  it  has  also  undulat- 
ing tracts  and  low.  fertile  i)lains.  By 
tr<aty  with  Britain  the  Dutch  were  pre- 
vPTued  from  extending  their  territory  in 
■Mimatra  by  conquest;  but  this  obstacle 
t>"iiig  removed,  in  1871  they  prooeede<I  to 
fffupy  Acheen.  Tt  was  not  till  187!), 
niiwe\pr,  after  a  great  waste  of  blood  and 
t'easure,  that  they  obtained  a  general 
lecognition  of  their  anthoritv.  But  they 
.!— U—1 


have  not  been  able  to  establish  it  firmly, 
and  in  1885  were  forced  to  evacuate  part 
of  the  Acheenese  territory,  with  consider- 
able loss  in  men  and  guns.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  Acheen  was  a  power- 
ful state,  and  carried  on  hostilities  suc- 
cessfully against  the  Portuguese,  but  its 
influence  decreased  with  the  increase  of 
the  I)utch  power.  The  principal  exports 
are  rice  and  pepper.  Area,  20,5CK)  sq. 
miles;  population,  according  to  recent 
calculation,  llO,000  (by  some  estimateil 
to  be  much  larger). 

AcheloUS  (ak-e-lo'us),  now  Aspro- 
potumo,  the  largest  river 
of  Greece  rising  on  Mount  Pindus,  sepa- 
rating .Etolia  and  Acamania,  and  falling 
into  the  Ionian  Sea. 

Achenbach  (Ji'^'en-bach),  Andreas, 
was  a  distinguished  and 
proljfac  German  landscape  and  marine 
painter,  born  in  1815;  died  in  1910.— 
Oswald  Achendacd,  born  1827;  die*! 
1905,  brother  of  above,  wap  also  a  distin- 
guished landscape  painter. 
Achene  -^che.mum  (a-kCn'.  n-kr-'ni- 
'  um),  in  botany  a  small,  dry 
earjiel  containing  a  single  seed,  the  peri- 
carp of  which  is  closely 
applifKl  but  separable, 
and  which  does  not  open 
when  ripe.  It  is  either 
solitary  or  several  ache- 
nia  may  be  placed  <m  a 
•'ominon  receptacle,  as  in 
the  buttercup. 

Acheron     ^  ak'e-ron ) ,  the  ancient  name 
of  several  rivers  in  Greece 
and  Italy,   all  of   which  were  c<mnt>cte<l 
by    legend    with    the    lower    world.      The 
principal   was   a    river   in   Epirus,   which 
passes  through  Lake  Acherusia  and  flows 
into  the   Ionian    Sea.     Homer  speaks  of 
Acheron   as   a  river   of  the  lower  world, 
and  late  Greek  writers  use  the  name  to 
designate  the  lower  world. 
Achiar      ■'^T'^h'ar,    an    Indian    coudi- 
'     ment  made  of  the  young  shoots 
or  tlie  bamboo  pickled. 
Achievement     ( ji-p''»"v  'ment ) ,  in  her- 
aldry,   a    term    which 
may  be  appli«!fl  to  the  shield  of  armorial 
bearings  generally,  bul   is  usually  api>Iie<l 
to    the    sliield    or    hatchment    which    is 
aflixi'd  to  the  house  of  persons  lately  de- 
ceaswl,  to  denote  their  rank  and  station. 
Achill      ("k'il),  or  Ea'jle  Island,  the 
•***"    *      largest    isl.-md    on    the    Irisli 
coast;    separated    froni    iW  mainland   of 
Oonnaught    by    a    narrow    sound;     area. 
51.521    acres,    mostly    irreclaimable    bog. 
The   chief   occupation    of   the   natives   is 
fishing.     Pop.  4920. 
Achillsea,     *'"^  nulfoil  genus  of  plant* 


Ach^np— Lettuce 
and  RuuuDi'ulus. 


Achilles 


Acierag« 


'Mi 


I? 


A/«lii11»a    (a-kll'6aK  a  Greek  legendary 
auiuxics    |,gjQ^  t,je  ,.|,ipf  character  iu 

HoDier'a  Iliad.  His  father  wu«  Peleus, 
ruier  of  Phthia  in  Thessaly,  his  niothor 
the  sea-goddess  Thetis.  When  only  six 
years  of  age  he  was  able  to  ovrrcome 
lions  and  bears.  His  guardian.  Cheiron 
the  Centaur,  having  declared  that  Troy 
could  not  be  taken  without  his  aid,  bis 
mother,  fearing  for  bis  safety,  disguised 
Hra  as  a  girl,  and  introduced  him  among 
the  daughters  of  Lycomedes  of  Scyros. 
Her  desire  for  his  safety  made  her  also 
trj'  to  make  him  Invulnerable  when  a 
child  by  anointing  him  with  ambrosia, 
and  again  by  dipping  him  in  the  river 
Styx,  from  which  he  came  out  proof 
against  wounds,  all  but  the  beef,  by 
which  she  had  held  him.  His  place  oi' 
concealment  was  discovered  by  Odysseus 
(Ulysses),  and  he  promised  bis  assistance 
to  the  Greeks  against  Troy.  Accom- 
panied by  his  close  friend,  Pati'oclus,  be 
joined  the  expedition  with  a  body  of  fol- 
lowers (Myrmidons)  In  fifty  ships,  and 
occupied  nine  years  in  raids  upon  the 
towns  neigliborlng  to  Troy,  after  which 
the  siege  proper  commenced.  On  being 
deprived  of  his  prize,  the  maiden  Brisels, 
by  Agamemnon,  he  refused  to  take  any 
further  part  in  the  war,  and  disaster 
attended  the  Greeks.  Patrorlus  now 
persuaded  Achilles  to  allow  him  to  lead 
the  Myrmidons  to  battle  dressed  in  his 
armor.  He  was  slain  by  Hector  and 
Achilles  vowed  revenge  on  the  Trojans, 
whom  he  attacked  and  drove  back  to  their 
walls,  slaying  them  in  great  n'.iuibers, 
chased  Hector,  who  fled  before  liim  three 
times  round  the  walls  of  Trov,  slew  him, 
and  dragged  his  body  at  his  chariot- 
wheels,  but  afterwards  pave  it  up  to 
Priam,  who  came  in  person  to  beg  for  it. 
He  then  performed  the  fiinoral  rites  of 
Patroclus,  with  which  the  Hind  closes. 
He  was  killed  in  a  bnttle  at  tlie  Sctean 
Gate  of  Troy  by  an  arrow  fi-om  the  bow 
of  Paris,  which  struck  his  vnlnernble 
heel.  In  discusf^ions  on  the  oritrin  of  the 
Homeric  poems  the  term  AchiUnd  is 
often  applied  to  those  bonks  (i,  viii.  and 
xi-xxii)  of  the  Iliad  in  which  Achillp:« 
is  prominent,  and  which  some  snnno'-e 
to  have  formed  the  original  nucleus  of 
the  poem. 

Achilles  Tendon,  -J---  - 

strong  tendon  which  connects  the  gas- 
trocnemius muscles  of  the  cnlf  of  tbe  leg 
with  the  heel,  and  may  be  easily  felt 
with  the  hand.  The  origin  of  name  will 
t>e  understood  from  above  article. 

Achilles  TatiuS  ^^JS^?oma"n1e 
writer  of  the  fifth  century  a.  ».,  belonging 


to  Alexan  Iria ;  wrote  a  love  story  called 
idventurea  of  Leuoippe  and  Cleitophon. 
Arhimenes  (a-kim'e-n6a),  a  genus  of 
ACailueucil    trypi^ai  American  plants, 

with  scaly  ucdergrouud  tubers,  nat.  order 
Gesneracete,  aow  cultivated  in  European 
greenhouses  on  account  of  their  orna< 
mental  character. 

AchlamydeOUS    (ak-la-mid'e-us).    in 
•  botany,  wanting  the 

floral  envelopes;   that  is,  having  neither 
calyx  nor  corolla,  as  the  willow. 
ApVlftr     (u'kor),    a   disease   of   infants, 

and  often  the  neck  and  breast  become 
incrusted  with  thin,  yellowish  o:-  greenish 
scabs,  arising  from  minute,  whitish 
pustules,  which  discharge  a  viscid  fluid. 

Achromatic    (gf-^j;.   ^-^^^^^ 

color),  In  optics,  transmitting  colorless 
light;  that  is,  light  not  decomposed  into 
the  primary  colors,  though  having  passed 
through  a  refracting  medium.  A  single 
convex  lens  does  not  give  an  image  free 
from  the  prismatic  colors,  because  the 
rays  of  different  color  making  up  white 
lisrht  are  not  equally  refrangible,  and  thus 
do  not  all  come  to  a  focus  together,  tho 
violet,  for  instance,  being  near^'st  the 
lens,  tlie  red  fariliest  off.  If  such  a  lens 
of  crown-glass,  however,  is  combined  with 
a  concave  lens  of  flint-glass — the  curva- 
tures of  both  being  properly  adjusted — 
as  the  two  materials  have  somewhat 
different  optical  properties,  the  latter  will 
neutralize  tho  chromatic  aberration  of  the 
former,  and  a  satisfactory  image  will  b<.' 
produced.  Telescopes,  microscopes,  etc., 
in  which  the  glasses  are  thus  composed 
are  called  achromatic. 
Acid  (as'J'^'  I-atin,  aeidua,  sour),  a 
^  name  popularly  applied  to  a  num- 
ber of  coiiinouiids,  solid,  liquid,  am! 
frnseous,  having  more  or  less  the  qualitif- 
of  vinegar  (itself  a  diluted  form  of  aceiii' 
iicid),  the  general  properties  assigned  tn 
tlieni  i)(>ing  a  tart,  sour  taste,  the  power 
of  chansring  vegetable  blues  info  reds.  <>f 
discomposing  chalk  and  marble  with  »'t- 
fervescence,  and  of  being  in  various  d.- 
prees  neutralized  by  alkalies.  An  aci'! 
hns  bren  defined  as  a  substance  contain- 
ing hydrogen,  which  is  partly  or  fully 
replaceable  by  a  metal  when  presented  iu 
the  form  of  a  hydrate.  The  acid  is  dis- 
tinguished as  being  monohoKir,  dihasic,  or 
trihasic,  according  to  the  nuuit,>er  of 
hydrogen  atoms  replaced. 
AniHi-mP+AT  (as-id-im'e-ter).  an  in- 
.AbiuimeLei  j,(r„pjpnt  f^p  ascertain- 
ing the  strength  of  acids. 
Anierfte-P  (a'se-^raj)  (Fr.  aoier 
ACXClU^C     g^epi)^  a  process  by  whirli 

an  engraved  copper  plate  or  an  electrotype 


Acipesser 


Aoonstioi 


from  an  engraved  plate  of  steel  or  copper 
has  a  film  of  iron  deposited  over  it8  sur- 
face by  electricity  in  order  to  protect  the 
engraving  from  wear  in.  printing.  By 
this  means  an  electrotype  of  a  line  en- 
graving, which,  if  priii  '  directly  fi-ora 
the  copper,  would  not  ^.eld  JiOO  >;<>od 
Impressions,  can  be  made  to  yield  3000  or 
more;  and  when  the  film  of  iron  becoinas 
so  worn  as  to  reveal  any  part  of  the 
copper,  it  may  be  removed  and  a  fresh 
coating  deposited  so  that  20,000  good 
Impressions  may  be  got. 
Acipenser  (as-'-Pen's^r),  the  penus  of 
f,  .-  .  cartilaginous  ganoid  fishes 
to  wliicn  the  Btiirseon  bolontrs. 

Aci  Aeale  ^'^'^i!  '■'i-'i'>'">)  a  seaport 
_         ,  «r     iSicily,     northeast     of 

Catania,  a  well-built  town,  with  a  trade 
In  com,  wine,  fruit,  etc.  In  its  vicinitv 
are  the  cave  of  Polyhemus  and  grotto  of 
Galatea.  Pop.  35,418.  (See  next  arti- 
cle.) 

AciS  <*'«"^'  according  to  Ovid,  a 
beautiful  shepherd  of  Sicily,  lovod 
b^  Galatea,  and  crushed  to  death  by  his 
rival  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus.  Ills 
blood,  flowing  from  beneath  the  roclc 
which  crushed  him,  was  changed  into  a 
ri%'er  hearing  bis  name. 

Aclinic  Line  ^P^-  p"^^-  "'  *''**'^'  *<> 

iuc'ine),  the  magnetic 
equator,  an  irregular  curve  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  teriestrial  equat  -r,  where 
the  magnetic  needle  balances  itself  hori- 
zontally, having  no  dip. 
AcHG  (a'^'i^^j  a  slcin  disease,  consist- 
ing of  small,  hard  pimples,  us- 
ually on  the  face,  caused  by  cong  stion  of 
the  follicles  of  the  sltin. 
Acolytes  f^kVUts),  \n  the  ancient 
•^  Latin   and   Greek    churches, 

persons  of  ecclesiastical  rank  next  in 
order  bolow  the  subdcacons,  whose  ofTiee 
it  was  to  attend  to  the  officinfing  priest. 
The  name  is  still  retained  in  the  Anglican 
and  R.  Catholic  Churches. 
Aconcasnia    («l-kon-kil'gwd),  a   prov- 

mountain  of  Chile.  The  jioak  of  Acoa- 
casua,  rising  to  the  hpigbt  of  LTj.uSO  ft'<'t 
is  one  of  the  hif,hest  summits  of  thi 
western  hcniisphi'i-e.  Area  of  prox-inco. 
about  0000  sq.  niiltv?.  I»op.  I.'^l.i55. 
Ac  nite  C''k'o-nIt:  aronitum),  a  genus 
of  herbaceous  plants,  nat. 
order  Ranunculacew,  represented  by  the 
well-known  wolf's  bane  or  monk's-hood, 
•"■nil  remarkable  for  their  poisonous  prop- 
erties and  medicinal  qunlities.  being  used 
mternally  as  well  as  externallv  in  rheu- 
matism, gout,  neuralgia,  fever,'  etc.  See 
next  article. 

AcOnitine    (a-kou'l-Mn).    nn    alkaloid 
extracted     from     monk's- 


bood  and  some  other  species  of  aconite; 
used  medicinally,  though  a  virulent 
poison. 

AconZUiia  (*-'">n-K«'*A).  a  range  of 

o  «)  mountains  in  the  Argen- 
tine Uepublic ;  the  name  also  of  a  single 
peak  17,000  feet  high. 
Acorn  ^/'»'<'in».  the  fruit  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  oak.  The  acorn- 
cups  of  one  species  are  brought  from  the 
Levant  under  the  name  of  valonia,  and 
used  in  tanning. 

Acorn-shell.     See  Balanua. 

Acorns   /akWrus).  a  genus  of  plants, 
including  the  sweet-flag.     See 
Sweet-flag  and  Calamus. 

AcOS'ta.  S'^'*"^''^^'  afterwards  TTriel,  a 

'  Portuguese  of  Jewish  de- 
scent, born  1590,  died  by  his  own  hand 
lt}47.  Brought  up  a  Christian,  he  after- 
wards embraced  .Tudaism.  Having  gone 
to  Amsterdam,  where  he  attK^-ked  the 
I)ruftices  of  the  Jews,  and  denied  the 
divine  mission  of  Moses,  he  suffered  mu(  h 
persecution  at  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  He 
left  an  autobiography,  published  in  1687. 
under  the  title  Exemplar  Vitw  Pumana. 
AcotyledonS  (a-kot-l-la'duns),  plants 
^  not  furnished  with  coty- 

ledons or  seed-lobes.  They  include  ferns 
mosses,  sea-weeds,  etc.,  and  are  also  called 
flowerless  plants  or  cryptogams. 
Acoustics  (a-kou'stiks).  the  sdence  et 
sound.  It  teaches  the 
cause,  nature,  and  phenomena  of  such 
vibrations  of  elastic  bodies  as  affect  the 
organ  of  hearing,  the  properties  and 
elTe<ts  of  different  sounds,  including 
musical  sounds  or  notes,  and  the  structure 
and  action  of  the  organ  of  hearinjr,  etc. 
The  propa:iation  of  sound  is  anaU)gous  to 
tliat  of  lijrht,  both  b«'ing  due  to  vibrations 
wliitb  produce  successive  waves,  and 
Xcwron  was  the  first  to  show  that  its 
prop,nL'iUion  tliroiiprli  any  medium  de- 
pended upon  the  elasticity  of  that  medium. 
Keijarding  the  intensity,  reilection.  and 
refraction  of  sound,  much  the  same  rules 
apply  as  in  lisilit.  Thoui'h  the  vibrations 
of  sound  are  lon^ifudin.).  in  direction, 
while  tI;ore  of  lisht  are  transverse,  the 
rapidity  of  andiMc  sound  vibratims  va- 
nes from  about  1.'4  t..  abi>ut  4O.000  per  sec- 
ond. In  ordinary  cases  of  hearing  the  vi- 
brating medium  is  air,  but  all  substances 
capable  of  vibrating  may  be  emploved  to 
propagate  and  convev  sound.  When  a 
bell  is  struck  its  vibrations  are  communi- 
cated to  the  particles  of  air  surrounding 
It.  and  from  these  to  particles  outside 
them,  until  they  reach  the  ear  of  the  lis- 
tener The  intensity  of  sound  varies  in. 
yersely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  of 
the  body  soundinj  from  the  ear.     Sound 


Acqni 


it 


:  i 


tnvelii    throuKh    the  air  at   the   rate   of 
•bout  1090  feet  per  second ;  throuRh  wa- 
ter at  the  rate  of  about  4700  feet.    Sounds 
may  be  musical  or  non-musical.    A  musi- 
cal sound  is  caused  by  a  regular  series  of 
exactly    similar    pulses    succeeding    each 
other  at  precisely  equal  intervals  of  time. 
If  these  conditions  are  not  fulfilled  the 
sound   is    a    noise.     Musical   sounds   are 
comparatively  simple,  and  are  combined 
to  give  pleasing  sensations  according  to 
easy   numericnl   rnlations.     The   loudneat 
of  a  note  depends  on  the  dcyrce  to  which 
it  affects   the  ear;   the  pitch  of  a   note 
depends  on  the  number  of  vibrations  to 
the  second  which  produce  the  note ;  the 
timbre,   quality,   or  character  of  a   note 
depends    on    the    body    or    hodiea   wliose 
vibrations  produce  the  sound,  and  is  due 
to   the   form   of   the   paths  of  vibrating 
particles.     The  gamut  is  a  series  of  efcht 
notes,  which  are  chllcd  by  the  names  Do, 
Re.    Mi.   Fa,    So,   La,  Ti,   Do,,   and   the 
numbers    of    vibrations    which    produce 
these  notes  are  respectively  proportional 
to  24,  27,  30,  32,  36,  40,  45,  4S,     The 
numerical  value  of  the  interval  between 
any  two  notes  is  given  by  dividing  one  of 
the  nijove  numbers  corresponding  to  the 
higher  note  by  the  number  corresponding 
to  the  lower  note.     The  intervals  from  Do 
to  each  of  the  others  are  called  a  second, 
a  major  third,  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  a  sixth,  a 
seventh,  and  an  octave,  respectively.    The 
interval    from    La    to    Do.    is    a    minor 
third.     An    interval    of    'J^    is    a    mujor 
tone;  ^^  is  a  minor  tO"e;  |J  is  called  a 
limma.    The    properties    of    sound    were 
mathematically  investigated  by  Bacon  and 
Galileo,    but    it    remained    for    Newton, 
Lagrange.  Euler,  Laplace,  Helmholtz,  etc., 
to  bring  the  science  to  its  present  state. 
Aconi   (^k'we),    a    town    of    Northern 
^        Italy  18  miles  s.s.w.  of  Alessan- 
dria, a  bishop's  see.     It   has  warm  sul- 
phurous baths,  which  were  known  to  the 
Komans,    and    which    y.?t   draw   a   great 
many  visitors.     Pop.  l3,7SG. 
Acre    (^'I'cr),   a   standard    measure   of 
land,   used  in   the  United   States 
and  Great  Britain  jjnd  its  colDiiies.     The 
acre    consists    of    4840    square     yards, 
divided    into    4    roods.     The    old    Scotch 
acre   contains   6146.8  square   yards,    the 
old   Irish  acre  7840  square  yards. 
Acre      ^    disputed    territory    in    South 
***'**'»    America,    lying    on    the    Aquiri 
ktiver  between  Bolivia  and  Brazil,  and  of 
gre.it  v.ilne  us  one  of  the  mnst  important 
rubber-bearing    districts.      The    claim    of 
possession  at  times  iu>arly  led  to  war  l>e- 
tween    the    claimants,    until    settled    by 
treaty  iu  1!M).S. 

Afire    (ancient  Accho  and  Ptolema'is),  a 
****         seaport    of    Syria,    iu    Northern 


Acrostio 

Palestine,  on  the  Bay  of  Acre,  early  ■ 
place  of  great  strength  and  importance. 
Talten  from  the  Saracens  under  Saladin 
in  1101  by  Richard  I  of  Kngland  and 
Philip  of  France  ;  bravely  defended  by  the 
Turlts  assisted  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith  in 
1709  against  Napoleon;  in  1832,  taken 
by  Ibrahim  Pasha;  in  1840,  bombarded 
by  a  British,  Austrian,  and  Turkish  fleet, 
and  restored  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 
Pop.  11,000. 

Anri  (ft'kr?).  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  nror. 
'^*'**     ofCouenza.    Pop.  about  lS,000, 

AcrOCephali  (n-kr5-«e''a-U).  f'^es  of 
*  men     distinguished     by 

pyramidal  or  high  skulls. 

AcrOCOrinthnS  (a'krS-cS-rin'tbus),  a 
A,>v.i.vvwA*uvuu.a  g^^p  j.^^  jij  (Greece. 

nearly  1000  feet  high,  overhanging 
ancient  Corinth,  and  on  which  stood  the 
n<ropolis  or  citadel,  the  sacred  fountain 
of  Pirenfi  being  also  here.  This  natural 
fortress  has  proved  itself  of  importance 
in    the   mo<]ern   history  of   Greece. 

Ac'roeenS  (  J  ^  n  z ) ,    l » t.    summit- 
o  growers,    a    term    applieil 

to  the  ferns,  mosses,  and  lichens  (crypto- 
gams), as  growing  by  extension  upwards, 
in  contradistinction  to  endogens  and  e;i- 
ogens. 

ArrftlpiTi  (ak'ro-lln),  the  acrid  prin- 
AUiuiciu  ^.p,^  produced  by  the  do- 
structive  distillation  of  fatty  bodies  ari.-i- 
ing  from  the  decomposition  of  glycerine. 
It  is  a  limpid  liquid,  boiling  at  52.4°,  its 
vapor  being  so  irritating  che  ,  a  few  drops 
in  a  room  render  the  air  insupportable. 
When  mixed  with  a  solution  of  potash  or 
soda  this  irritating  property  disappears. 
Ao^rfilHh  an  early  form  of  Greek 
xvv/  i  ""«-">  statuary  in  which  the  head, 
hands,  and  feet  only  were  of  stone,  the 
trunk  of  the  figure  being  of  wood  drap*;d 
or  gilded. 

Acrop'olis  <^f.-    "^■'■.fv  ^If'''  .,='"1 

*  polts,  a  city),  the  citadel 

or  chief  place  of  a  Grecian  city,  usually 
on  an  eminence  commanding  the  town. 
That  of  Athens  contained  some  of  the 
finest  buildings  in  the  world,  such  as  th» 
Parthenon,  Erechthcum,  etc. 

Acrostic  <«:H™«'tD'>'„  \  po?™,  "^ 

which  the  first  or  last,  or 
certain  other  letters  of  the  line,  taken  in 
order,  form  some  name,  motto,  or  sen- 
tence. A  poem  of  which  both  first  and 
last  letters  are  thus  arranged  is  called  a 
double  acrostic.  In  Hebrew  poetry,  the 
term  is  given  to  a  poem,  of  which  the  ini- 
tial letters  of  the  lines  or  stanzas,  were 
made  to  run  over  the  letters  of  the  alph.i- 
bet  in  their  order,  as  in  Psalm  cxix. — 
Acrostics  Iiave  been  nnich  used  in  com- 
plimentary verses,  the  initial  letters  giv- 
ing the  name  of  the  person  eulogized. 


Act 


Act  of  Parliament 


Act.  *°  «P«^ial  senses:  (1)  In  dra- 
.,  ,  ;  niatic  poetry,  ono  of  the  principal 
diviBiona  of  a  dramn,  in  which  a  definite 
and  coherent  portion  of  the  plot  is  repre- 
iientcd;  generally  subdivided  into  smaller 
portions  called  «tenc».  The  Greok  dramas 
were  not  divided  into  nets.  The  dictum 
that  a  drama  should  consist  of  live  acts 
was  first  formally  laid  down  by  Horaoe. 
and  has  been  penernlly  udhered  to  by 
modem  dramatists  in  trngedy.   In  comedy 

no    such    distinction    is    observed. (2) 

Something  formally  done  by  a  legislative 
or  judicial  body;  a  statute  or  law  passed. 
—  (3)  In  universities,  a  thesis  maintained 
m  public  by  a  cnndidnte  for  a  degree 
See  Act  of  God,  of  Parliament,  of  Settle- 
ment, etc.  ' 

Acta  Binr'na  ^h'  ,pro<?pedings   of 

the     day),  a       daily 
Koman  newspaper  which  appeared  under 
both  the  republic  and  the  empire. 
ACtSe  a«      See  Baneherry. 

ActaeOn  ('»'«-f*^'uQ).  in  Greek  mythoT- 
,  ^  OS.^    n   prcat    hunter,    turned 

into  a  stag  by  Artemis  (Dian.".)  for  look- 
ing on  her  when  she  was  bathing,  and 
torn  to  pieces  by  hia  own  dogs. 

Acta  Erudito'mm   <i^"    ^^ts   of 

.k    c    ^  1-x  ,  .      *"®     learned), 

the  first  literary  journal  that  appeared  in 
(.^>rmany  (](!S2-17S2),  Among  the  con- 
tributors, the  most  distinguished  was 
h'lbnitz. 

Acta  Sancto'mm  ^h^  ^^^^  of  the 

.  V  J  ^  „  „  .  saints),  a  name 
applied  to  all  collections  of  accounts  of 
ancient  martyrs  and  saints,  both  of  the 
<.reek  and  Roman  Churches,  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  valuable  collection  begun 
iMo°^  ,'*"*'•  a  Jesuit  of  Antwerp  in 
i|>4tS.  and  which,  being  continued  bv  other 
Uivines  of  the  same  order  (BoUandiitt»), 
n'.w  extends  to  sixty  volumes,  the  lives 
follo\v,ng  each  other  in  the  order  of  the 
calendar. 

Actinia    (ak-tln'i-a),  the  genua  of  an- 
imals   to    which    the    tvpic 
soa-anemones   belong.     See  Sva-a,,r'monc. 
Actinism     (aktin-izm),    the    property 
,„..  ,  ,      of .  those     rays    of    light 

Which   produce  chemical  changes,   as   in 
{•hotography,  in  contradistinction  to  the 

,r,  ,»"^^  ''*"''  ^V"^  '•»y«-  The  actinic 
pioperty  or  force  begins  among  the  green 
rays,  is  strongest  in  the  violet  rays?  and 
spectrum*  '  '''"''^'  ^^''"^  the  vi.vble 
Actinium  (afc-tin'l.um),  the  name 
•  ..oo^  *"'^"  ^y  ^^-  T.  P.  Phip- 
son  in  1881  to  a  supposed  metallic  element 
•fiscovered  by  him.  The  existence  of  this 
element  is  not  now  av  cepted  Iv  chemists 
ind  the  name  of  Actinium  v    ,  given  iii 


1000  to  a  radio-active  substance  discov- 
ered by  A.  Delverne  in  the  decomposition 
of  pitchblende.  It  gives  olF  the  same 
rays  as  radium,  but  its  emanation  dies 
away  very  rapidly.  It  appears  to  belong 
to  the  iron  group  of  elements. 
Actinolite  ("k-tin'O-lit),  a  mineral 
,,     ,  nearly     allied     to     horn- 

blende. 

ActinOerraph  (ak-tlnVVgraf),  an  in- 
*»  *  strument  for  measur- 
ing and  recording  the  variations  in  the 
actinic  force  of  the  solar  rays. 
Actinometer  (ak-tl-nom'e-t/r),  an 
instrument  for  meae- 
uring  the  intensity  of  the  sun's  actinic 
rays.     See  Actini»m. 

ActinOZOa  ("k-tln-tVzo'a),  or  Awth- 
^  "*"**  ozoA,  an  order  of  Coeleu- 
terate  animals,  including  such  polyp-like 
forms  as  the  corals  (except  millepores) 
and   sea  anemones. 

Action  Iain's''""!),  the  mode  of  seek- 
ing redress  at  law  for  any 
wrong,  injury,  or  deprivation.  Actions 
are  divided  into  civil  nnd  criminal,  the 
former  as;ain  being  divided  into  real,  per- 
sonal, and  mixed. 

Actium  (ak'sht-um.    ak'ti-um),    a 

promontory  on  the  western 
coast  of  Northern  Greece,  not  far  from 
the  entrance  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf  (Gulf 
of  Arta),  now  called  La  Punta.  memor- 
able on  account  of  the  naval  victory 
gained  here  by  Octavianus  (afterwards 
the  En^peror  Augustus)  over  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  September  2,  B.C.  31,  in 
sight  of  their  armies,  encamped  on  the  op- 
posite shores  of  the  gulf.  Soon  after  the 
beginning  of  the  battle  Cleopatra  fled 
with  sixty  Egyptian  ships,  and  Antony 
basely  followed  her,  and  fled  with  her  to 
Egypt.  The  deserted  fleet  was  not  over- 
come without  making  a  brave  resistance. 
Antony's  land  forces  soon  went  over  to 
the  enemy,  and  the  Roman  world  fell  to 
Octavianus. 

Act  of  Congress.  «  '"^,  or  statute 
°  '  passed     by     both 

nouses  of  the  United  States  Congress  and 
acceded  to  by  the  President,  or  passed 
over  his  veto.  If  pronounced  unconstitu- 
tional by  a  derision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
an  Act  of  Congress  ceases  to  be  valid. 
Act  of  God,  ^  '^'^"'  term  defined  as 
,  ,  ,         '     '  A  direct,  violent,  sud- 

den, and  irresistible  act  of  nature,  which 
<^oiiia  not,  by  any  reasonable  cause,  have 
been  foreseen  or  resisted.*  No  one  can  bt 
legally  called  upon  to  make  good  loss  se 
arising. 

Act  of  Parliament,  *    '^w    or 

J.      -  ,  ..  statute     pro- 

ceeding from  the  parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  passed  in  bcth  houses,  and  as- 


Act  of  Settlement 


Adam 


'3| 


■entH   to  by  the  kinu.     Acts  nro  oith.-r  Very   liltl."  infurinatidii   In  givon   reganl- 

public  or  private,  the  former  nffwtinit  the  in^    any    of    tlie    apimtles    exoeotiuK    8t. 

whole  coiumuulty,  the  lattor  only  Hiwcial  IVter  ami  St.  Paul,  and  the  accouuta  of 

peraona  and  private  nincerna.    The  whole  them  are  far  fniin  Iteina  complete. 

body   o'   t(llhlll»  ai'tu  <ir>nu*i»ii»<.^    »i^        .     .      .  .         .                            ,      .  .     _                                    ' 

law. 


..»..,„..„  uu.i  |>.  •.ni<-  i-iju'-ri  un.       I  lie   w  nine    iiirui   me    inr   iniin    Ofinx   Ct 

jwdy  of  public  aeta  conatitutea  the  atulutc  AotuarV   ("k'til-n-ri ».    an    arrountant 

2    •       -„    ^.,                                               .  ,               ^     whoHi-    bimineaa   is    to    make 

Act  Of  Settlement.     "°  "'^   pnwMl  the  npeeKsory  coniputntiona  in  regard  to 

,,          ^  ,     ,_'      .           by  the  KukHhIi  a  baaia  for  life  assurai'ce,  annuitlea,  r.- 

parliament  in  1»01,  by  whk-b  the  su<veH-  M-raiona,  etc. 

sion  to  the  throne  of  the  three  kinKdoniH.  AnnlAiia    fa-kil'lP-na).    in    botanv     a 

■  n  theeventof  KiuK  WiUiu.n  and  gueeu  ACmCUS    j,^.,"^',!    ""/,•     '"hJfJ^^^Jit^i; 

;V  1.  <^  '  ^'A^"V^  '*'""'•  ^*"''  •"•'"h'd  on  jirooesa  of  the  epidermis,  as  diatinKuislie,! 
the  Irincfss  Sophia,  ele.tr.ss  of  linn-  from  a  thorn  or  apine.  which  ia  of  a 
over,  Krnnddauphter  of  .l«ni.-M  I,  and  her   womly  nature. 

beira,  with  the  reatriction  that  thoy  ahould  Ar>iiTii>Aa«iii>a  (a  k  (1-d  r  e  a  h'u  t)  a 
iM.  I'roteatants.  By  this  u.t  (Jeorgw  I,  ACUpreSSUrC  \^J'am  !lt  Urll'ril 
son  or  the  1  rinreaa  Sophia.  NUcreede.i  to  l>lee(linir  from  n  rut  artery,  introduf  ov 
the  crown  on  the  death  ..f  t^ueen  Anne,  in    Sir  Ja.nea  Sin.pson  inlSi!).  and  (h,u.  .a7- 

iiijC  in  conipresidng  the  artery  above  the 

■■"'"""    *'■'   ' *'      aide   neareat  the 

of  a   needle    (I,. 

the  aviiH,   a    needle)    introduced   through   the 


AX     if  TT    •*  ..  T^     „  .^  nijc  m  conipresiung  iiie  artery  abovt 

Act  Of  UnifOrmitV,    ""  Kniflish  act  "iidce,   tliat   in,   on   the   aide   neareat 

.,  .„.  „       //    piiKHt'd  ill  UHi2  heart,   with    tlie   middle  of  a   needle    (I 

eujoininff   unon    nil    n.  iiUif.M-^.    *..    ......    n,„  .......     _     1I..V     !_*_.. .l'         r    ^ 


eujoininff^upon   allniini.Jters   to   usi 

f( 


Bc;oki;f7:o^uo„-r,:„;;rV.„  na(n  of  !•;;:  "C^e^:  "'"""'  >n-oaucea  inrouffh  the 
fe.ture  of  tneir  livings.  See  .Woa/orm-  AcUpunctUie  ("-ka-pungk-tOr),  a 
a'*^-.    /-t'tnn^       -  (       A  _..,.....     ..      .  «"«-KKal    operation. 


Acton   i"K'*"">'    » 

kind  of 
Padd«Hl  or  <|iiilted  vest 
or  tunic  formerly 
worn  under  a  <'oat  of 
mail  to  save  the  bodv 
from  bruises,  or  usoil 
by  itself  as  a  defensive 
garment.  .Tackets  of 
leather  or  other  nia- 
terinl  plated  with 
mail  were  also  so 
called.  O  am  beaon 
was  an  e<iuivalent  Quilted  Acton  of  th« 
t*^rm.  flfteeuth  century. 


ronaiatiiiK  in  the  insertion  of  needles  into 
•  ertain  parts  of  the  body  for  alleviaiing 
pain,  or  for  the  «  ore  of  different  apecies 
of  rheiini.itisiii.  neuralgia,  eye  diseases, 
etc.  It  is  easily  performed,  gives  litl.i' 
Iiain.  muses  neither  l)lp«'diug  nor  inflam- 
niatiow,  and  seems  at  times  of  surprisitig 
efficacy. 

Adaerio    (It^'^inn:  a-dli'jo),  a  musical 
o  term,  expressing  a  alow  time, 

slower  than  andante,  but  leas  so  than 
larr/o. 

Ad&l  ^a-^'i"').  a  ^-ountry  in  Ai'iicu,  ,  ;;:-ii 
r,  ,<•  .  ",t,  Ahyssinia  and  west  of  the 
Oulf  of  Ta.iurrah,   inhabited   bv  a   dark 


a    ,  /„,  ,.      >  : —   .'*    ."""   "f    la.iurrah,   inhabited   bv  a   dark 

Acton    V?i,        •  '  1?    ?"'T    *'^    vanous„brown  race  known  as  Afar  or  rianakil,  oi 

a  western's  h,Vrh"%i"'^?'''*'"H"^**'^^  nomadic  habits.    Mohammedans  in   re  ig- 

a  western  suhiirb  ot  Uwidon.  with  a  pop-  ion. 

Illation  of  jM.ol':!.  *  j    !•       i^,.  i!i-»  \ 

A.»4..».      <nk'fi.,.\       -,         1  .  Adalia    *'"'-'l-lia).    a   seaport   on   the 

fetor  '^l'„rL'.v,";.';',.S;.:.H';:;!'r;rs  r^" "  2a'fc«;r  -'  ■'"•  ■■"'■■»'■■ 

h^vTLe'k^emttd^t" t*'(%„r;'^[  J.'^  Adam  '\^^;->'  ^t^^'^'  «  «-T" 

i:urope  much  earlier.     In   ShX'sneare"s  born  ITSf/e/i s^o^"rl?  a°d  animals; 

:r^s^«^7n=-^^— '^^^^  rV^^^'  -^i-f^erxm-aei^'a: 

Ao+bI^+i.      A         xi  *    .u     Pa'Dters.    especially    Franz,    born    ISI.'.. 

Acts  01  tne  Apostles,    one    of    the  among   whose   best   pictures   are   several 

New  Testament,,  written  in  G^.fk\'/  't  ^^■^S'^''''  "*  '""^  Franco-German 

!r«c:sTtSd"o^•'aboi!t'^thiiv  '^.Z  Adam,   ALKXANnKH.  a  Scottish  clasaical 

beginning  immediately  Xr  tt'  res'ir^ec^  17.W  recu.T  S"the^lT.rsJh^^'i''T^^-''' 

tion,.and.extending  to  the  second  year  of  burgh    and  ded   there   in   i^i  °^V^;'■ 

the  imprisonment  of  St.  Paul  in  Rome.  Prfate"   o/  Lo«„  «„f  iSL  Sr^J: 


Adam 


b,»,k ;  ^ummary  of  U,,„,r„,,h„  and  ml. 
tort,;  ClaHHiral  Bionraph,,,  W' 


Adami 


Adam,  """'■'«T.    an    pn.imnt    Rmttish 

hroth .?  T«^^•  I.'"  '■""J"='"H'>n  with  hi« 
llie  Knjflish  nobility  nml  t',.n(ry  In  oon- 
^ur.  u.l*"7r"  r;'  *•"">"'"«"■«« anient 
had  the  serious  d.f,,  t  „f  oxoossivn  d^.^ra- 

Adam  and  Eve,  !''<*  nnmp«  piven  in 

finit  pnrentjs   an   nrconnt  of  whom   nml 

'V,*'*'''yo*"''-''»'t''M    of    (lon-si/     Cain 
\bcl   and  8,.(h  are  nil  th.ir  h-ms  thaVar,.' 
.•""""""Jd  by  nnrno;  l,„t  wo  „.,.  t  .1.1  th't 
thpy  had  ofhpr  somh  „«  w.ll  ns  dau-ht.  r" 

I'^al  addjtlonH  to  the  Scripture  narrative 

named  .Lihth,  who  brcmne  the  mother  of 
eianta  and  evil  spirit,.    Othor  l"3s  or 
.nrentioni  are  contained  in  the  Koran! 
Adam  de  la  Halle,  an.<'"ily  Fren(h 

Adamant   ^■''<l'n-'nnnt>,   an   old   name 
.     „  _  for  the  diamond;  ol?!o  ua«>.l 

!n  a  vaffue  way  to  imply  n  substance  of 
"iipenetrahle  hardness.  """stance  ot 

Adaman'tine  Spar,  n  name  of  the 

A  m       .  r       f    minf^rMl  ri)"|-n. 

rtiim  or  of  a  brownish  variety  of  it 
Adamawa      (a-«Jil-maw'il),    a     reKlon 

.1,  *^'i  a'-^o  called  Pu.nhinn.  51, U,.' 
H  ""/-'aj-e  is. Wily  or  moantni.  ous,  Mo„  u 
Atlantitka  being  0,000  or  10.000  feet.  Ti , 
prmcipal  river  is  the  Bonne.  A  gr  '  t 
fi'rest^s'  *Thr?nh„'^!''  covered  .with  thi'k 

,^3teSj:n;:"^«?^s^ij;;rr 

Adamites  (ad'am-Its),  a  name  of  sects 

appeared  at  ZS^tZ^^ ^^^X' 
;nuse  both  men  and  women  Mor'^., ;[ 
"  appear  naked  in  tlioir  assemblies  elMer 
to  imitate  Adam  in  the  state  of  rnnocSce 

Adamnan  ^ad-am-nan'),   St..  born  in 
CO,   _       ,     ■  trcland   or   Scotland    •ilmnf 
''?4.  was  elected  abbot  of  loim  in  (J7.;  „„ 
<hed  there  about  7a3  or  701      11.    Is* ," "' 
known   from   his   Life   of   iSUVoTnmH, 


Adams  l.?,',l'"";?>v".  .*'""««  ■"'i  t"wn- 

r:""-  ^^^•'""iT  '■'"'"  I'itt«field.     »W  .Mk 

hi  K*^"!**"*",  H'""'"'*"  (3535  feet),  th^ 
hirtest  point  In  lue  «tate.  is  In  the  town- 

Ad'amS,  !;"•*»"»=»  V^wcm,  American 

horn  in  '.cni"'*^'"*"*''"'  ""ii  statesman, 
norn  In  jS0«,  was  a  son  of  John  Oulncy 
Adams.     Illg  youthful  years  were  sp^nt 

flni  h'T'?*!'  P'i't'y  '•>  fenKland:  but  he 
finished  his  education  at  Harvard  and 
afterwards  studied  law.  After  serving 
aome  years  In  the  Massachus;tts  Kla! 

in  1HA  he  waa  gent  to  P^nirlancl  as 
^T'^K,",?  '"'"'<'»*>'■.  and  showefJ  much  tacJ 
and  ability,  under  the  dIfficuU-  conditions 
arislnff  from  the  Civil  war.  He  editwl 
a  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  J, |^ 
Adans.  Ins  grandfather,  with  a  bioVraphy 
He  was  one  of  the  arbitrators  on  the  Ala 
han.a  claims.     Died  in  1880. 

Adams,  ^^..''^f**   Fbancis,   publicist 

imr  '  ,1  "*  -/'  1^^;  <li«'<  March  1!» 
11)15.  He  jsraUtiattd  at  Harvard  in  1,S.^«' 
wa.s  admitted  to  th..  bar  in  1,S5S   in  IWi 

l{.fl«rd  Henri, Jt„„„,  Ara^mrhu,etts—lti 
//M^y<««,  a.d  JiM  n-.toru.  Life  „, 
Charles  Fr.uin,  .!,/«,„,  „„,,  ^•^'  atApno- 
muttox  utid  Other  l'ai>ers.  ^PPO- 

AdamS,  <'"ABf.KS  Kexdall.  instmctor 
monf  In  i«"n-'^  author,  bjrn  Derby,  Ver- 
"r"'*'?,.'^?'-''  graduated  at  the  Tniver- 

fn  'iSri^iss  ;"°  i°  ^^f'  ^•''^°  be  became 
full  ^rf  '"?*,. P'""^*'^*''*  and  in  l^^OS 

full  professor  of  history.  Was  profess.^ 
of  history  at  Cornell  College  in  1S81-8.T 
and  president  lSsr,-02:  then  president  of 
ri.iversity  of  Wisconsin.  Author  of 
nrmoerari,  nnd  Monarch,,  in  France- 
editor-in-chlef  of  revised  edition  of  .fohn- 
son  s  Vniver^al  Ci/elopcdia.  Died  in  1902 
Adams,  J""^-  «':rond  president  of  the 
nrn.-n,        /  ""f*!,  StHtos,    was   bom   at 

Mob  •r'"'-.  °T-S"'°7t^  '  Massachusetts, 
udotxr  oO,  1<35.  He  was  educated 
at  Harvard  T  niversity,  and  adopted  the 
l.nv  as  a  profession.  His  attention  vL 
<l.roct;.d  to  politics  by  the  quesHon  as  to 
the  n,ht  of_  the  EncUsh  parliament  to 
tnx  the  colonies,  and  in  17G5  he  published 
some    essays    strongly    opposed    to    the 

{i"r  Tf  1hi'%°'°'''"/  ^^"'J^^^y-    As  a  mem' 
ber  of  the   new  American   Congress   io 


Adamt 


Adam's  Bridge 


1.  F 


1774.  1775,  Rnd  ITTG  hp  wns  strenuouB 
In  his  opposition  to  tlie  home  jrovernment. 
and  in  organizing  the  various  departments 
of    the    colonial    povernment.     On    l.Sth 
May,  1776,  he  seconded  tlie  motion  for  a 
declaration  of  independence  proposed  by 
I^e  of  Virginia,   and   was   appointed   a 
member    of    committee    to    draw    it    up. 
The  Declaration  w.is  actually  drawn  up 
by    Jefferson,    but    it    was    Adams    who 
handled  it  in  Congress.    In  1778  he  went 
to  France  on  a  special  mission,  and  spent 
in  all  nine  years  abroad  as  representative 
of  his   country  in    France,   FTolland.   and 
England.     After  taking  part  in  the  ppr,.j 
negotiatioDS,  he  was  appointed,  in  17S.-i. 
the  first  ambassador  of  the  United  States 
to  the  court  ..f  St.   .Ti>mcs.     lie  was  re- 
called   ia    1788,    and    iu    the    same    year 
evHited     vice-president    of     the     republic 
i.-1er  Washington.     In  1702  he  w:is  n- 
,'°cted  vice-president,  and  at  the  toHow- 
;-,;z  election  in  179<i  was  chosen  i-rcsijlent 
iu  succession  to   Washington.     Ilis  t>rni 
of   office    proved    a    stomy    one.    ami    m 
ISOO  he  was  defeated  by  the  KepuMicau 
candidate,     Thomas     Jefferson.      I-vnts 
took  place  in  the  administration  of  Ailanis 
that    greatly    diniinished    his    popiiiarity. 
He  had  the  consolation,  howev.n-,  ..t  living 
to   see   his  son   president.      He   died   4tU 
July,  1826,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
declaration  of  independence.  „     ,.  . 

Arlama  John  Coucn,  nn  Enfrlish 
Xiuaius,  astronomer,  born  in  ImO, 
studied  at  Cambridtro,  and  was  scni-r 
wrangler  in  1843.  His  investigations  in- 
to the  irregularities  in  the  motion  of  the 
planet  Uranus  led  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  must  be  caused  by  another  more 
distant  planet,  and  the  results  of  his 
labors  were  communicated  in  18-15,  to 
Professor  Challis  of  Cambridge  and  Sir 
George  Airy,  the  astronomer  royal.  ITie 
French  astvonomer  Leverrier  had  been 
eagaged  in  the  same  line  of  research,  and 
had  come  to  substantially  the  same  re- 
sults, which,  being  pulilished  in  1S4(),  led 
to  the  actual  discovery  of  the  planet 
Neptune  by  Galld  of  Iterlin.  Diod  1892. 
ArloTne  JoHN  Qui.M-V.  .<ixtli  pnsi- 
AUaiUS,      ,,p,u  ^f  ji„.  i;„it,.,i  stiitis,  son 

of  John  Adams,  second  president,  was 
horn  11th  July,  1767.  Accouipauying  his 
father  to  Europe,  he  rrccived  part  «f  his 
education  there,  but  grndu.-ited  at  Har- 
vard in  1788.  Having  adopted  the  1 -sal 
profession,  iu  1791  he  wns  admittfd  to 
the  bar.  Some  letters  that  he  wrote  Imv- 
ing  attracted  general  attention,  in  1791 
Wash!n-.It"n  appoint:-^!  bim  mini'^ter  to 
The  TTague.  Tie  siftrrwards  was  sent  to 
Portugal,  and  by  liis  father  to  Berlin.  In 
1798  he  receivefl  a  commission  to  negoti- 
ate a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Sweden. 


On  the  awession  of  JefCerson  to  the 
presidency  in  1801  lie  was  rwallcfl.  The 
Fetleralist  party  (that  of  his  father), 
which  was  now  declining,  had  suthcient 
influence  in  Massachusetts  to  elect  lum  to 
the  senate  in  18«)3.  On  an  important 
question  of  foreign  policy,  that  of  em- 
bargo, he  abandoiieil  his  party,  and  re- 
signed his  seat  on  this  account.  He  was 
appointed  to  the  professorship  of  rhetoric 
at  Cambridge,  which  he  held  from  18(X> 
to  1S(>9.  In  1809  lie  went  as  Minister  to 
Russia.  He  assisted  in  negotiating  the 
peace  of  1814  with  England,  and  was 
afterwards  appointed  resident  minister  at 
London.  Under  Monroe  as  president  he 
was  secretary  of  state,  and  .succeedefl  him 
in,  the  presidency  (1825).  He  was  not 
very  successful  as  president,  and  at  the 
i>iid  of  his  term  was  not  re-elected.  In 
18;!]  he  was  returned  to  Congress  by 
Ma' .-iaehnsetts,  and  continued  to  repre- 
sent tliis  state  till  his  death  (February 
23,  istS),  Ills  later  elforts  l)ring  chiefly  on 
behalf  of  the  aliolitiouist  jtarty. 


A /la  mo  Mai;dk,  an  American  actress. 
iiaamb,  ^j,,^^  ^^  y^j^  j^^i^p  (;ity.  No- 
vember 11,  1872.  She  starred  in  Barries 
LUfle  AJiiiisicr  in  1897-8;  and  later  in 
Qiiiility  Utrcet,  Peter  Pan,  etc. 
ArlaniQ  S.\MUEL,  an  American  states- 
A,uaius;  \\\M\,  second  cousin  of  Presi- 
dent John  Adams,  was  born  in  Boston, 
27th  Sept.,  1722,  and  was  educatetl  at 
Harvard  College.  He  early  devoteil  him- 
self to  politics,  and  in  conni-ction  with 
the  dispute  between  America  and  the 
motlier  country  he  showefl  himself  one  of 
the  most  unwearietl,  eflicieut.  and  disin- 
terested asscrtors  of  American  freedom 
and  independence.  He  was  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  1770.  which 
he  labored  most  indefatigably  to  bnng  foi- 
ward.  He  sat  in  Congress  eight  years. 
ii!  1789-94  was  lieutenant-governor  of 
Massachusetts,  in  1794-97  governor,  when 
lie  retired  from  public  life.  Died  1803. 
AilaiYtc  Samcfx  H0PKIN.S,  author. 
AaainS,  j,,,^^  „(.  i>„nkirk.  N.  Y.,  1871. 
Engaged  in  newspaper  and  magazine 
worlj.  W'ote  '  Tlie  Great  American 
Fraud '  and  other  novels. 

Adain'e  Annlp  tlie  popular  name  of 
iiattilL  S  ZXppiC,     ,,,,.  proniiiionce  seen 

in  the  front  of  the  tliroat  in  man.  ami 
wliieii  is  formed  by  tlie  portion  of  the 
larynx  known  us  the  ili}iroid  cnrtilagr^. 
one  on  each  side,  joining  in  the  front.  It 
contains  the  larynx,  the  organ  of  speech. 
It  is  much  smaller  and  lesr  \isible  in 
females  than  iu  males. 

a  clir       of   rrrf-, 
sandbi    ks,  ,"    '  is- 
lands    stretching     between     india       nl 
f"eylon :     so  called   because  the  Moham- 
medans   believe    that    when    Adam    was 


Adam's  Bridge, 


Adam's  Needle 


Addington 


driven  from  paradise  he  had  to  pass  by 

tliis  way  to  Ceylon  (where  is  also  Adam's 

I'eak). 

AdfiTn'^  Needle    *  popular  name  of 

Ailam'fi  Ppftk  *'°^  °^  ^^^  highest 
Aaam  S  X-eaK,  mountains  in  Ceylon, 

45  m.  east-southeast  of  Colombo,  conical, 
isolated,  and  7.420  feet  high.  On  the  p, 
a  rocky  area  of  64  feet  by  45,  is  a  h<  i'l.  jw 
in  the  rock  5  feet  long  bearing  a  iude 
resemblance  to  a  human  foot,  whicL  tii  • 
Brahmans  believe  to  be  the  footprii .  ct 
SivM.  the  Buddhists  that  of  Buddha,  the 
Mohammedans  that  of  Adam.  Devotees 
of  all  creeds  here  meet  and  present  their 
offerings  (chiefly  rhododendron  flowers)  to 
the  sacred  footprint.  The  ascent  is  very 
steep,  and  towards  the  summit  is  assisted 
by  steps  cut  and  iron  chains  riveted  in  the 
rock. 

.^rlainsnTi  TiflTtr     A    bill    which    pro- 

Jan.  1,  1917,  eight  hours  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  basis  of  reckoning  for  a  day's 
r>ay  of  men  engaged  in  the  oi)eration  of 
railroad  trains  in  interstate  commerce 
(excepting  roads  less  than  101)  miles  long 
and  electric  lines),  that  they  shotild  re- 
ceive pro  rata  pay  for  work  in  excess  of 
eight  hours,  and  that  their  rate  of  com- 
pensation should  not  be  changed  pending 
an  investigation  for  from  six  to  nine 
months  of  the  effect  of  the  eight-hour 
day  upon  the  railroads  by  a  commission 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President. 

Adana  (il^'H-mi),  an  ancient  town  of 
southeastern  Asia  Minor,  on 
the  Sihun,  which  is  here  navigable,  .30  m. 
from  the  Mediterranean,  well  built,  and 
with  (jmsiderable  trade.  Pop.  estimated 
at  about  50.000,  largely  Armenians. 
-Many  were  massacred  in  1909  by  Mo- 
hammedans during  the  revolutionary 
movement  in  Turkey. 

AdanSO'nia.  see    Baobal. 

Adar      (fi'dar),    the    twelfth    month   of 
the  Hebrew  sacred  and  sixth  of 
the  civil  year,  answering  to  part  of  Feb- 
niary  and  part  of  March. 
Afliia     (ild'dil,      ancient      Addua),      a 

AUUU        j.;^.pj.        ^f        JJq,.j^        Jjjj,^.  ^yfijpj,^ 

dt'sc'cnding  from  the  Rha»tian  Aljis,  falls 
into  Lake  Como,  and  leaving  this  joins 
the  Po,  after  a  course  of  about  ITO 
miles. 

Adila  a  species  of  lizard,  more  com- 
«•""»»  luoaiy  called  skink. 
AilMa-ma  JANE,  siK«ial  reformer;  born 
n,u  UltiUS,  (<^.j]aiville,  Illinois,  in  18(J<>: 
opened  in  1889  the  social  settlement  of 
Hull  House,  Chicago;  has  done  admirable 
Work  in  uplifting  the  poor  and  ignorant 
K    of  that  city;  has  lectured  on  social  and 


Head  of  Addas  (.Addax 
natomaculitut). 


political  reform.     Author  of  Democracy 

and  Social  Ethics,  etc. 

Addax       ^  species  of  African  antelope 

A,uua>A)     (J.(j<ioa>    naaomacuUltu$) ,    of 

the    size    of    a 

large  ass,  which 

it   res  e  m  b  1  e  s. 

The     horns     of 

th:      male     are 

a  b  o  u  t  •<  '  e  e  t 

loGg,  heai..  fully 

twiste'l      /.to    a 

wiOL'-swe    ping 

apiir'     of     two 

turns  and   a 

half,    with     the 

points     directed 

outwards.      It 

has  tufts  of  hair 

on  the  forehead 

and     throat, 

and  large,  broad  hoofs.     It  inhabits  the 

sandy   regions  of   Nubia   and   Kordofau, 

and  is  also  found  in  Caffraria. 

Adder    (ad'der),  a  name  often  applied 

^luucx     ^^  ^jjg  common  viper  as  well  as 

to  other  kinds  of  venomous  serpents.    See 

Viper. 

Addpr.-niVp  (Trachtnut     vtpera),     a 

AQaer-piKe  ^^^^^      species      of      the 

weever  fish,  called  also  the  Lesser  Weever 
or  Sting-fish.     See  Weever. 

Adder-stone  t^®  "^"^^  ^iven  in  dlf- 
Aaaer  sioae,  ^^^^^^  ^^^.^^  ^j  Britain 

to  certain  rounded  perforated  stones  or 
glass  beads  found  occasionally,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  a  kind  of  supernatural  effi- 
cacy !n  curing  the  bites  of  adders.  They 
are  believed  to  have  been  anciently  used 
as  spindle-whorls,  that  is,  a  kind  of  small 
fly-wheels  to  keep  up  the  rotatory  motion 
of  the  spindle. 
Addor'«.f  ATKynit  ^  species  of  common 

riilgutum)    whose    spores    are    produced 
on  a  spike,  supposed  to  resemble  a  ser- 
pent's tongue. 
AddAr'saixmrf   <t  name  of  snakeweed 

Jtistorta),    from    its    supposed    virtue    in 
curing  the  bite  of  serpents. 
Ad'diTicH-ftTi     Henby,    Viscount    Sid- 

1*244.  Entered  parliament,  178S,  as  a 
warm  supporter  of  Pitt.  Was  elected 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1789, 
and  in  ISOl  invited  by  the  king  to  form 
an  administration,  chiefly  signalized  by 
the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens. 
(Juarrelled  with  Pitt,  whom  he  bitterly 
attacked.  Was  home  secretary  from  1812 
till  1822,  his  repressive  policy  making  him 
remarkably  unpopular  with  the  nation 
at  large.  Retired  from  official  life  in 
1824. 


Addison 


Addre: 


Ad'dison,  Joseph,  an  eminent  English 

r^««-w  A*,!?^^*^*',  «*"  «f  the  Rev. 
rf  Kc  ?i  Addison,  afterwarris  dean  of 
LJchfield,  born  at  Alilston,  Wiltshire,  3st 
May,  1672;  died  17th  .Time,  1719  He 
was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse,  where 
nff^^i'^S®  «i.<;quainted  with  Steele,  and 
afterwards  at  Oxford.  He  held  a  fellow- 
ship from  1697  till  1711,  and  Mln^ 
ranch   praise   for  his   Latin  poetrfS 

nrv^!.n  ^u"^'"^  Parfiest  patron  the  poet 

"on  of  ({fo"?""*!*  ';)  ^^^-     A  transit- 
(ion  of  the  fourth   Georaic  appeared  in 

?uenT't™nlT*r^°  l"  ^«^'  "nS'he  suh.  ° 
quently  translated  for  it  two  and  a  half 
books  of  Ovid.  Drrden  also  prefixed 
Addison's  prose  essay  on  Virsil',  O^orat^^a 
to  his  own  translation  of  that  wem 
which  appeared  in  1697.    An  early  p^S 

Ea?l'  oT'lSl?;'"''  MontafTue,  aft^er^wards 
E/ari  or  Halifax;  another  wno  t«../1 
Sorners,  who  procured  him  "a  JensioJ^of 
S?^  a  y^^r  to  enable  him  to  qualify  for 
He  snenrfi^^P  r'"^".*''  ^^  foreign  travel 
of  Sor^i''^ "".*•"""  <>f  ^699  to  that 
^U  °°  ^"®  Continent,  where  he  he. 
eame  acquainted  with  Malebranche 
Boileau,  etc.  During  his  residenoe  „br„„d 
his  tragedy  of  Cato  is  supposed  to  hnv^ 

'l^unrcln^  »S"'"'V '"?>S;''acts^ 
iuount  Cenis  he  wrote  his  Lrtfpr  #rn»t 

i%lmllTVi'^^1  "^  his-^Ss.^;''n'3 

Sfh^  T?-"  S"*  Pablished  till  after  his 
death  His  Remarkg  on  fiercral  ParUof 
Italvtn  the  Years  mt-H  was  puffi.ed 
nn  .1^''-.,  ".if  political  friends  lost  power 
on  the  death  of  William  ITT  but  r*^ 
Campatgn,  a  poem  on  the  'battle  of 
Blenheim,  procured  him  an  appoin  ment 
In  1706Te'''°°?'"y  appeal  on  exX 

ship  ff  lW;^;rpa"„?ed"'£?;^Tr^a 

"e  a  rto  S^^^^^'-.'n  lf)9  bSe'sec* 
retary  to  the  viceroy  of  Ireland  and 
keeper  of  the  recordsf    In  1708  he  wa, 

c£ed''inV-ia%"'''*^;^^^ 
ni„^^^^  °  ^'^^  ^2^  Malmesbury,  which 
Sl^*S  he,continued  to  represent  till  his 
death.  From  October,  1709,  to  Jnn^mry 
l-ll.  he  contributed  75  papers  to  the  ffi 
[cr,  either  wholly  by  himself  or  In  i^l 
junction  with   Steele.  thTs  founding  X' 


Tu^  V  Ti  V^v  "'  »"e  JKssnv  sts.  For 
the  Spectator  (2d  January.  1711  to  fitlf 
l?ocember,  1712)  he  wrote  274  phhers  all 
mgned  by  one  of  th,  four  letters'^^L':  j 
p.  He  contributed  also  to  other  nerodi 
icals;  his  tragedy  of  Cafo.  proS^H^^ 
in3,  ran  for  twenty  nights  flnH^ni 
translated  into  French  Itllin;  rf^J^"^ 
and  Latin.    On  the  death  of  n.'.i'^'^?'*"' 


lords    justi<»eH,    secretary    to    the    Iri« 

viceroy,  and  one  of  the  lonls  commissioi 

ers  of  trade.    In  August,  1716,  he  luarrie 

the  Countess  of  Warwick,  which  marriafi 

is  said  to  have  been  uncomfortable,     n 

retired  from  public  life.  March.  1718.  wit 

a  pension  of  £1500  a  year.    He  formed  . 

close  friendship  with  Swift,  and  was  chie 

of  a  distinguished  literary  circle.     He  hai 

literary  quarrels  with  Pope  and  Gay   th 

former  of  whom    in    revenge   wrote   th> 

satire  contained  in  his  lines  on  Atticus  ii 

the  epistle  to  Arbuthnot.     He  also  had  ; 

paltry    quarrel    over    politics    with    hi 

ancient  comrade  Steele.     His  death  lo-.I 

pl.ice  at  Ilollnnd  House,  its  cause  beini 

dropsy  and  asthma.     He  was  buried  ir 

Westminster  Abbey.     Of  his  stvle  as  n 

writer  so  much  has  been  said  that  nothins 

remains  to  say  but  to  quote  the  dictum  of 

Johnson,    'Whoever  wishes  to  attain  an 

J^-nglish    style,   familiar   lint   not   conr^e 

and  elegant  but  not  ostentatious,   must 

of^AdcJfson"'^"  and  nights  to  the  volumes 

Addison^s  Disease  ^^'"^  r)""  i^h^m. 

r..^'^  -a      -i  1    »      ,     a"    Addison, 

*',uys  Hospital,  I»ndon.  who  traced  the 
disease  to  its  source),  a  fatal  disease,  the 

JZ\  'a  ^'^"'!!  *?  *^®  ♦^o  glandular  bodies 
placed  one  at  the  front  of  the  upper  part 
of  each  kidney,  and  called  auproreml 
^P^«lra  It  is  characteriz.d  by  an/mh, 
or  bloodlessn-ss,  extreme  prostration,  an^: 
a  brownish  or  olive-green  color  of  the 
skin.  Death  usually  results  from  weak- 
ness  and  commonly  within  a  year 

Address  i^i'/'^c^').  forms  op.    The 

^r.^  ..following  are  the  principal 
modes  of  formally  addressing  titled  ner 
sonages     or     persons     holcHng  "official 

Ambassador— The   title   •  Excellency 

Vnu ''f  «?r'^"^'  .♦"  ambassadorsand  to 
I  nited  States  ministers  to  a  foreign  «,ur 
Address  letters  •  His  Excellency  •  (wit  i 
giT' Sir^'^/ir"?  title  following). 'T 
„„^i.  ^'^'  ^^^  ^'"f'^'  according  ao  the 
nmliassador  possesses  title  or  not!    Wh  n 

STcf'^'^T'^  '"  "«''^-  «»-^  •  Your  Ex.  1 
J^^o^  Fv  *A"    en^oy    extraordinary    or 
IJ^^^  'r"'^'*''"r^',  though  inferior  to  an 
ambassador  strictly  eo  called  also  usnnliv 
receives  the  title  '  Kxcell,  ncy  '  ■   .md  t 
wives  of  ambassadors  are  gen^raHv  a 
dressed  similarly  during  their  husbaml' 

Bishop.— -Address:  'The  Right  Rev 
Bishop.'  or  'The  Rt.  Rev.  A— b!^.  Dd' 
A  bishop's  wife  and  family  have  noVptc^ 

CAaoiuAL.— Tha  special  title  of  a  ca^ 


Address 


dinal  as  such  is  '  His  Eminence.'  Begin : 
Your    Eminence.' 

Clergyman.— The  general  form  of  ad- 
dress 19  'The  Reverend  A— B.'  Besia: 
•Rev.  Sir,'  or  simply  'Sir.' 

Congress,  Members  of. — Are  ad- 
dressed generally  'The  Honorable  A— 
B — . 

Consul. — There  i.s  no  sppcial  form  of 
address  to  a  person  as  such,  though  in 
this  ountry  a  consul  is  called  'Honor- 
able.' 

Doctor. — The  initials  denoting  the  par- 
ticular degree  are  plated  after  the  usual 
form  of  address,  whether  D.D..  LI.D.. 
M.D..  D.Sc,  etc.,  '  Th<.  Rev.  A.—.  B.— 

^i^-'    li^r^V,  ^n-   ^^•^^'     J-'-ss  form- 
ally: ^'The  Rev.  Doctor  B.— ,'  'Doctor 

Duke  —Address :  '  His  Grace  the  Dnko 
of—.  Begin:  'My  Lord  Duke';  r..f..r 
to  as  'lour  Gra<p.'  All  the  children  of 
a  duke  are  entitled  to  be  called  '  KiKht 
Honorable.' 

Governors  of  States. — Are  usually 
addressed  as  '  His  Escdlency.'  '  IIi«!  P]x- 
cpllency  A— B— ,  Governor  of  — ,'  or, 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  of — .'  A 
lieutenant-governor  is  called  '  Honorablp  ' 
JUDOE. — '  His  Honor.  Jndee  — '  (sur- 
name>  ;  on  the  bench  referred  to  as  '  Your 
Honor.' 

King.— Should   be   addressed   as   'The 
Kings  Most  Excellent  Majesty.'     Beein : 
Sir',  or  'May  it  pipase  Your  Majestv'; 
refer  to  as  '  Y'our  Majesty.' 

Lawyers.— Address :  '  Esquire.'  or*  Mr. 
i^r~^~'  ^^'^n-*  fliis  is  a  compliment!! IV 
title  given  to  all  holding  temporarv  (ivil 
I'mees,  as  magistrates,  councilmen.'etc 

Marriep  Lady.— Has  the  title  Mrs.  piv- 
tixed  to  her  name  in  speaking  and  wrif- 
ing.  On  being  approached  in  writing  <.r 
s'.'ech  by  strangers  or  infpriors.  should 
bp  addresspd  as  'Madam.'  .,r  'Dear  Mjul- 
nm.  An  iin;ni>rnpd  I.idy  is  addr.sM-d  as 
•Ma  .,ni,  in  speaking  or  writing,  "xo-it 
where  her  name.  '  Miss — ,'  is  used.  Two 
or  more  unmarried  ladies  are  addrpss  d 
ns  'The  Misses  A— R-,'  while  'Mps- 
dames'  is  plural  for  'Madam.' 

Mayor- Address:  'ThP  Honornhic 
Mayor  of  — .'  Address:  'SJ!-.'  or  'Dear 
Sir.  Mayors  are  usually  styled  'H.no-. 
iible^;  as  'The  Honorable  A— B,  Mayor 

Membeb  of  House  of  Representa- 
TP^->— Address :  '  Honorable  A-B— , 
M.C.      Begin:    'Sir,'  or  'Dear  Sir.'     \ 

/•ngressman's  wife  and  family  have  no 
title  of  recognition. 

.Member  of  I'art.tami^'t.— X^t  «!)pp5. 
Hliy    recognized   excppt   bv   adding  '  M.P ' 
to    onlinary    (iddn  ss  :    '  A  -B—        Eso 
M.P..'  •  Sir  ^-B-.  Bart.  M.1V      ^'^•• 


Adelaide 


Officers,  MaiTARY  and  Naval.— 
1  heir  professional  rank  is  put  before 
any  title  they  may  independently  poa- 
spss:  'General'  or  'Admiral  the  Right 
Hon.^    the    Earl    of—';     'Colonel    A— 

PfflcsiDENT  (U.  S.).— Address:  'His 
Lxcellency  the  PrPsident  of  the  United 
.stales,  His  Excellency  A —  B — .  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.'  The  Vice-' 
1  resident  and  ex-presidents  are  '  Honor- 
^^'l.'  .  Jhe  Ilonorable  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent  ;  •  The  Honorable  A-B.' 

Prince.— Address :   'His  Rovnl   Hiah- 

ncss  the  Prince  of  Wales ' ;  '  His  Royal 

Highness  Prince  A— '   (Christian  name). 

Begin  in  any  case:   'Sir';   refer   to  as 

lour  Royal   Highness.' 

Princess— Address:  'Her  Royal 
1  hghness  the  Princess  of  Wales ' :   *  Her 

Ivoyal      Highness     the     Princtv  <      \ ' 

<  <  'hristian    name)  ;    Begin  :     '  Madam  ' ; 
refer  to  as  'Your  Royal   Highness.' 

Irokessob.— A  form  of  address  for  a 
pui)Iic  teacher  in  a  university,  especially 
one  to  whom  the  title  has  been  formallv 
granted ;  but  should  not  be  employed  in- 
discriminately to  any  teacher  or  school- 
master. 

v2^^V'^:-7M^''^^r'  l!^^''  Queen's  Most 
Lxcellent  Majesty.'     Begin  'Madam,'  or 

as''k^ir^fes?y7"'  ^''^''*^'=  '''''  '"^ 
Ade,  f'EOB«E.  an  American  author. 
'  born  at  Kurtland,  Ind.,  in  18(i«. 
He  engaged  in  newspaper  work  and  wrote 
huinorous  sketches ;  also  various  plays  in- 
cluding J  he  Count,,  Vhairmnn,  The  Sul- 

Adel  .     See  AdAl. 

Adelaide      ljt'<'P:l«dK    the    capital    of 
South    Australia.    <!    miles 
past  from  Port  Adelaide   (on  St  \inceiit 
<>u  f).  Its  port,  with  which  it  is  united  i.v 
I juhvay.  founded  in  18;i(i.  and  named  after 
the  (|iippn  of  AVilliam  IV.     Situated  on  a 
large  idaui.  it  is  built  nearly  in  the  f(um 
or    a    s(|iiare,    with    the    streets   at    'ight 
auglps,    and    is    divided    into    North    and 
^outh    Adelaide.    spi)aratpd   by    the   river' 
loireiis,    which    is    crossed    by    several 
DndgPN.  and  by  nipans  of  a  dam  is  con- 
wi-t,.,l    lilt,  ji   fine  ^hept  of  water.     The 
public?    buildings    comprise    the    (Jovern- 
inent  House,  the  town  hall,  the  post  and 
tPlpgraph   offiecs,    the  government  offices, 
courthouses,  the  houses  of  legislature,  the 
university.    South    Australian    Institute, 
etc.     1  here  IS  a  complete  service  of  elec- 
tric cars.     Adelaide  is  connected  by  rail- 
W!.y  With  Mplbournn.  and  is  the  terminus 
of  the  overland   telegraph   to  Port  Dar- 
wui       It   has  a    Inree   trade.     Pop.    (in- 
<  iudiug  suliiiibs^.    If»2,2'.l4 


Adelard  of  Bath 


^_^__  Adenoids 

Adelard  of  Bath,  *°oJ°fi'«'>^S  <'«>lon,  nat.  order  I^Kumin..*;r"r^ 

of  the  twelfth  century  hI  trrvel'd  IZ'L'^rZ^  "/t*H^  ^"""^'I^  ""'J  ''^^d- 
through  Spain,  north  of  AfriP«  rltZt  f T^^*•  ^i^^^  °f,  l°'^'«'  «°<1  fields  hard, 
and    Asia    Min/i,r     o«-?     Atnca,   Ureece  solid  timber  cal  ed  red  sandalwood     Th. 

kSowlX  fr'Jr&e  Arlbs^Thlelf  he'^pS  inie'ieh^t.*  ^"'1  f^-P  theTr  eguall? 
in  systematic  shape.  Chik  works  P^r  1.11^^^^  ^•^^''il-=i  grains),  are  used  b 
difficile,    QuiBatio^el^  Xaturallsand    De  ^"5      .,  .*  ^""/^^  ^''-l'- ''' Tf'*^*^ 

Adelsberg  (™z-berA).  a  smalltown  mation  of  the^KhaMandr  ^*^"'"' 
Carniola,   nidwt  tfS  ^^i^-^'a^S   Adenoids  <i'r|S  '  ^fterm  an- 

«Ya&!le  oreTn'^Ks^  ^^elnig^  ^^  1^1^^^  fe-nleart^^Tn^^W^ 
extended  of  the  ramificatS"  of  the  ?kve  S  however,    is   not,    strictly 

reaches  to  over  2  mile"  from  the  Pn!  nr«m„if'i*  *T^''f  •"]'  '"^t^^^r  »  collection 
trance,  at  which  the  river  I^ikdislo  nf  tT.  n  '^"P''  K'a"^*  in  the  upper  part 
pears,  and  is  heard  rushing  beTow  Thnr,?  P°l^«"o'- wall  of  the  naso-pharynx. 

Adelnng    Ud'e-lung),''yo"HSrCHRis.  Jnl'^fe;  TnZm^c^  *'i:r  In  f  0^1 

boro.1732;  dleTA^Tn'^^^'t^^i  ^a^"fd7v   "^if^r't^    ^''y.    -!"«« 

appointed    professor    in    the    Protestant  t hP  *  .;  n  ^^^'>°'^s    always    exist    when 

academy  at  Erfurt,  and  two  yea?s  after  the  ii«s«  ^fr^fi  ^"'"Td.     By  pressiug  on 

removed    to    Leipzig,    where    Le    annliod  n    mn«nni    "^'^l  "*^  ^^^  eustachian  tubf . 

himself  to  the  worls  by  which  he  made  him^n^-  in^fl"**'".!"*"^  •i"i,''«^    «'    «"»" 

80  great  a  name,  particularly  his  Geman  ^^^'^^necting  the  middle  part  of  the 

ir"^" '?°*/' \  Orammatisch -kritiachen 
]\orterbuch  der  hochdcutuchen  Mundart 
(Uipzig,  1774-86),  and  his  Mithridatcs 
a  work  on  general  philology.  In  1787  he 
irhro.^P?°"rf'*  librarian  of  the  public 
h^^A^^J^  Dresder— an  office  which  he 
neld  till  his  death.-  /riedbick  vox 
fi^^flh  °?Ph«T^  of  the  above,  also  dis- 
intSS  f  ^T,'''^^^'^.^?.*.  P^iilologist.  Waa 
^^  A  *V^®  ^^^°^  ^"•'e  Nicholas,  after- 
wards Emperor  of  Russia,  and  became 
president  of  the  Academy  of  Scien^  "t 
g^etersburg.     Born  in  1768;  died  in 

Aden  (^'^en)  a  seaport  town  and  ter- 
♦1  ntory  belonging  to  Britain,   on 

the  southwest  coast  of  Arabia,  in  a  drv 
and  barren  district,  the  land  side  beini 
almost  entirely  closed  in  by  an  amphi- 
theater of  rocks,  and  possessing  an  admir- 
able harbor.  Occupying  an  important 
military  position,  Aden  is  strongly  forti- 
ned,  and  permanently  garrisoned.  It  is 
of  importance  also  as  a  coaling  station 
for  steamers,  and  carries  on  a  large  com- 
merce m  Arabian  coffee,   textiles    hiHp«    Mf  -nruu   *i,  , 

petroleum,  etc.  The  peninsula  on  Sh  Imo^^.  f"^  T^^-  ^a^jties,  they  causi 
It  stands  somewhat  ?eseSwes  the  rock  tZ^hiln  c.f«rT''  'l^T'^tioi  called 
of  Gibraltar,  and  has  been  rendered  as  thrS  the  tuh'i''  t^  f^^  ""?/..  ^""^^""^ 
formidable.  Aden  was  a  Roman  eolonv  of  the  P«r  ^^1.,  ^"  ^^^  ^^J^^^  pa« 
and  in  the  middle  ages  it  was  a  ^rpn ^  ,-n    +v  '    Producing   a   stuffy    feeling 

entrepot  of  tlie  Eas"tl?n  trade.'  It^^was  c^mSains'tha/i.''.'^H'^\  ^^^^^'Z  "«»'^"y 
acquired  by  Britain  in  1839,  after  which  Stt'^^'Jl^UL^"'?:.:  «^^afness;  sup- 


...-^^illD? 


Location  of  Infantile  Adenoida. 

a.  Adenoids;     6.  nasal  cavities;    c.  turbinated 

iiones  in  nasal  cavities. 


acquired  by  Britain  in  18397  after  which  Pu7atCnr„h„       ''"'''?   =  <Jeaf°ess;  sup- 
it  was  attacked  repeatedly  by  the  Aralhs  mort   o?  IL^''!?^'^  or  '  running  ear.'  al' 

The.tptalaiya  of  the  settlement  includin?  King     The  i^T"r°•^*"iP'''™''°t   "^ 

the  island  of  Perim.  is  80  sq.  miles.    Pop  passage  of  nJr  f^^noi.Is  interfere  with  th* 

(including  Perim),  43,974.  ^  Shfrxnr    !,„  L*'"'^""''''  the  nose  and  naso 


Adenoids 


Adirondack  Honntains 


the  month  and  k  ynx  dry,  and  is  one 
canse  of  cough.  The  enlargement  of  the 
tonsils,  which  aoconipanies  it,  produces 
constant  cou^h  in  some  children.  Th(> 
mouth  breathing  produces  a  characteristic 
facial  expression,  8ho^v■ing  parted,  thick- 
ened lips,  prominent  eyeballs,  obliteration 
of  tne  normal  lines  of  expression,  and  a 
consequent  appearance  of  listlessness  and 
inferiority.  Noisy  respiraticwi,  snoring, 
diiuini!<hed  or  absent  vocal  resonance; 
thickness  of  speech,  with  a  nasal  twang: 

?t^hrT;'°'"*'^t°''^^'    apparent    inattention 
(which  may  be  due  to  mental  dullness  or 
impaired  hearing  or  both,  consequent  upon 
the  adenoids),  inability  to  tix  the  atten- 
tion, and  defective  memory  are  conditions 
presented  by   the  child.     These  children 
are   very   backward    in    school,    and    the 
*'?u   '^'fu"^     '^.    frequently     attributed     to 
other  than  the  real  cause.     The  letters 
m,  n  and  «sr  sometimes  cannot  be  pro- 
nounced.   The  presence  of  the  glands  thus 
{•niarged  keeps  up  a  continuous  irritation 
m  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  nose  and 
throat,  leading  to  a  chronic  catarrh,  with 
he  persistent  discharge  of  a  thick,  yel- 
lowish,   mucopurulent    secretion    through 
the  nose  and  downwards  into  the  throat, 
ihis   condition    is   almost   impossible   to 
cure  while  the   adenoids  remain,  and  is 
another  cause  of  cough.    If  the  condition 
has    existed    for    some    time,   a    narrow, 
pmched   appearance  of  the  nose  results, 
and  a  narrowing  of  the  upper  jaw,  to- 
gether with  a  high  arching  of  the  roof  of 
the  mouth,   thus  reducing  the  breathing 
space  within  the  nose.     Bed-wetting  is  a 
frequent    result   of   the   condition.      The 
tendency   to    the   disea.^e   rapidly   dimin- 
ishes after  the  fifteenth   year,  and  it  is 
virtually  absent  from  the  adult.   Adenoids 
are  caused  by  repeatedly  catching  cold, 
long-continued    cold    in    nose    or    throat 
scarlet    fever,    measles,    diphtheria    and 
whoopin|  cough.     Heredity  is  a   predis- 
posing   factor    of    variable    consequence, 
ihe  disease  is  becoming  constantly  more 
prevalent  among  children.     The  adenoid 
enlargement  is  always  a  condition  con- 
joiuitant     with      hypertrophied      tonsils, 
tioth   gland   tissues   being  components  of 
tlie    general     glandular    svstem     of    the 
Mnnan  body.     The  superficial  position  of 
tlese   glands,    being   covered   by   mucous 
iiiembrane    only,    subjects    them    to    at- 
tacks  of   infectious   bacteria,    which    so 
tiequently  gain  entrance   to  the   mouth, 
in  tact,  a  great  many  varieties  of  b'ac- 
t'Tia   can    be    found    in    the    mouths    of 
human  beings  at  all  times,  ready  to  start 
up   disease    should    a    congestion    occur, 
Which   would   permit  them   to  enter  the 
tissues.      It    is    in    this    manner    that   a 
told  starts  np  an  infectious  disease,  of 


^u^^Kfi^^^  ^°^  tonsillitis  are  examples. 
Ibe  Micrococcus  catarrhalia  is  one  of 
iilf.»^?°^u°  causes  of  inflammations  that 
lead  to  hypertrophy  of  the  pharyngeal 
and  tonsilfar  gfands.  It  Is  (ieited 
by  surgical  removal,  which,  when  thor- 
oughly done,  usually  prevents  subsequent 
recurrence,  though  occasionally  it  mav 
recur  in  slight  form  if  some  smaU  glands 
remain  after  the  excision.    Bacterial  Vac- 

llSfnhn'mJf Tif  A  ^°".  30  000,000  to 
100,000,000  killed  bacteria  of  the  same 
vane^  as  had  caused  the  disease,  are 
now  being  used  to  cure  the  disease,  and 
some  success  has  resulted  therefrom. 
?,,^i^^''K°**t'^^  stammering  are  sometimes 
«nH  »,J'^  the  removal  of  the  adenoids 
and  hypertrophied  tonsils,  together  with 
the  direct  results  above  given,  and  the 
Child  promptly  assumes  his  normal  stand- 
ing in  his  school  studies. 
AdernO  (»-der-n6')  a  town  of  Sicily, 
t,     ^  ..r.     .!»  ™"e3  N.  w.  of  Catania  and 

Pop"  25  85y!       ^'  ^'  ^'  "^  *'°"°*  '^*'^- 

Adersbach  Bocks  (a'derz-baA,  a  re- 

.    ,  .    ,      ,  markable  group  of 

isolated  columnar  rocks  on  the  frontiers 
or  Kohemia  and  Silesia,  occupying  several 
square  miles  of  territory.  «-vcun 

Adhesion  (a^-he'zhun),  the  tendency 
„  .,  ,         of  two  bodies  to  stick   to- 

gether when  put  in  close  contact,  or  the 
^"tual  attraction  of  their  surfaces;  dis- 
♦h^^'il^*  *^,*'"^?  oo/ie«fo»,  which  denotes 
Ji-  "nytual  attraction  between  the  parti- 
cles Of  a  homogeneous  bodv.  Adhesion 
°>ay. exist  between  two  solids,  tetweeS 
a  solid  and  a  fluid,  or  between  two  fluids. 
AOian  tnm,  a  .genus  of  ferns ;  the 
A  J-  /•aMjJ-i°.*'*l^'^air  fern  (q.  v.). 
Aaige  (a ^t^a),  German  Etscii  (an- 
o,.n  Tfoi  *=ient  4«A^««),  a  river  of  North- 
\Ss  nnH'nT.'''*'**  nses  in  the  Rha^tian 
«f  nhn-^^lBa^^M  *  ^i*"*.^  and  east  course 
of  about  180  miles,  during  which  it  passer-. 

a/ZL  "f"^  .Le«°ar,'  ^alls  into  the 
rtaVoTthe 'Po."*  *  **'"*  *^"°°^'^*^''  ^'"' 

AdipOCere  (ad'l-pO-ser),     (L.     adcpi,. 
1   1  .    *at,    and    ccra    wax)      a 

hv  infm^nl'^^  a  light-brown  color  formed 
nLL,^?*-  "''•"®''  "^^^O  protected  from 
atmospheric  air,  and  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances  of  temperature  and  humiditv 

Ad  ipOSe  Tissue.   ^^^   cellular   tissue 
»  '  containing  the  oilv 

or  fatty  matter  of  the  body,  ^t  under^ 
lies  the  skin,  surrounds  the  large  ves- 
sels and  nerves,  invests  the  kidneys,  etc., 
and  sometimes  accnmnlates  in  l.-irtre 
masses.  '•»»»'? 

Adiron'dack  Mountains,  *  'arge 

tain  group  belonging  to  the  Appalachian 
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chain  extending  from  the  n,  e.  corm t  of 
the  State  of  New  York  to  nonr  its  centre. 
The  scenery  is  wild  and  grand,  diviisitit'd 
by  numerous  beautiful  lakes,  nud  tin- 
whole  region  is  a  favorite  resort  of  sports- 
men and  tourists.  Aicunt  Marcy  (.');544 
ft.)  is  the  highest  peak.  A  State  forest 
reserve,  intended  to  protect  the  'ipper 
waters  of  the  Hudson,  occupies  the 
greater  part  of  the  region. 
Ad'it  '^  more  or  less  horizontal  opening 
*  giving  access  to  the  shaft  of  a 
mine.  It  is  made  to  sIoim?  gradually  fi""'"> 
the  farthest  point  in  the  interior  to  the 
mouth,  and  by  means  of  it  the  principal 
drainage  is  usuaHy  carried  on.  See 
Mine. 

AdlPPflVP  (ad'jek-tiv),  in  grammar,  a 
AUjci^i^xvc    ^yj.jj  y^j,j  ,.„  ,]pm,t,.  some 

quality  in  the  noun  or  substantive  to 
which  it  is  accessory.  The  adjective  is 
indeclinable  in  English  (but  has  lUgnea 
of  comparison),  ajd  generally  prt'ccdos 
the  noun,  while  in  most  other  Phiroponn 
languages  it  follows  the  inflections  of  the 
substantive,  and  is  more  commonly  placed 
after  it,  though  in  German  it  preci^lcs  it, 
as  in  English. 

A  rl  ill  H  J  nn  f  i  on  ( ad-ju-di-kfi'shu  n  iu 
AajUUlCaXlOn      'g^.n^,,..,i_    t^p   .jeoision 

of  a  court  of  law;  in  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings, the  final  judgment. 
Arliiicf-mA-nf  (ad-just'ment),  in  marine 
iiajUSimeni  insurance,  is  the  settling 
of  the  amount  of  the .  loss  which  the 
insurer  is  entitled  under  a  particular 
policy  to  recover,  and,  if  the  policy  is 
hubscribed  by  more  than  one  underwriter, 
of  the  amounts  which  the  underwriters 
respectively  are  liable  to  pay. 
Arliiifnnt  (ad'jfl-tant),  an  officer  ap- 
AUjULUiiii    j,„jjjtpfi  to  pach  regiment  or 

battalion,  whose  duty  is  to  assist  the 
commander.  He  is  chaiged  with  instruc- 
tion iu  drill,  and  all  th»i  interior  dis- 
wpline,  duties,  and  efficiency  of  the  corps. 
He  has  the  charge  of  all  documents  aud 
correspondence,  and  is  the  channel  of 
communication  for  all  orders. 

AHintmit  "bird  LcptopUluit  arguU,  a 
AajUiaUl  Uiru,  j^j.^^   grallatorial   or 

wading  bird  of  the  stork  family,  native 
of  the  warmer  parts  of  India,  where  it 
is  known  as  Hurglia  Argala.  It  stands 
about  five  feet  high,  has  an  enormous 
bill,  nearly  bare  head  and  neck,  and  a 
pouch  hanging  from  the  under  part  of  the 
neck.  It  is  one  of  the  most  voracious  car- 
nivorous birds  known,  and  in  'India,  from 
its  devouring  all  sorts  of  caiyion  and 
Tinrio'.is  animals,  is  protected  by  law. 
From  underneath  the  wingrs  are  obtained 
those  light,  downy  feathers  known  as 
marabou  feathers,  from  the  name  of  an 
allied  species  of  bird   (L.  marabov)   in- 


habiting Western   Africa,   and   also  pro* 
du<'iug  them. 


Adjutant  bird  {Ltptoptti^  argila). 

Adjutant-general,  ^Vcil-oK  al^? 

c-harged  with  the  execution  of  all  orders 
relatiug  to  the  recruitment,  equipment, 
and  efficiency  of  the  tiiKjps,  aud  who 
distributes  to  them  the  orders  of  the  day. 
— Among  the  Jesuits  this  name  was  given 
to  ii  select  number  of  fathers,  who  resided 
with  the  general  of  the  order,  aud  had  each 
a  province  or  country  assigned  to  him. 
Arl'l«»T»  TTaIiy  ethical  reformer  ;  bom 
AUXCI,  xciiJL,    ^f  Jewish   descent   in 

(iermany  in  ISol ;  graduated  at  Columbia 
College,  New  Yorli.  He  was  professor 
of  oriental  languages  and  literature  at 
C^ornell  University  1874-70,  when  he 
organized  in  New  York  the  Ethical 
Siniet.r,  an  organization  of  free  religion- 
ists, which  has  spread  to  other  cities.  He 
is  still  a  lecturer  iu  this  society ;  has  pub- 
lished Creed  and  Deed  and  other  works. 
MTiWtiiTTi  (lib'i-tum),  a  musical 
XilDllUia  tgp^j  signifying  that  the 
part  so  marked  may  be  played  according 
to  the  taste  of  the  performer  and  not 
necessary  in  strict  written  time ;  also 
that  an  instrument  in  instrumental  scores 
may  be  either  played  or  left  out. 
Aiitna^Tici  (ad-me'tus),  in  Greek 
.n-uiucius  ,nythology,  Kiug  of  Phera», 
in  Thessaly,  and  husband  of  Alcestis.  who 
gave  signal  proof  of  her  attachment  liy 
consenting  to  die  in  order  to  prolong 
her  husband's  life.     See  Alcestis. 

AdmiTiiq+rfl+inTl  ad-min-is-trS'shun), 
AaminiSirailOn  j^  ^^^  ^^^  manage- 
ment of  the  estate  of  intestate  person,  or 
of  testator  having  no  fit  executor. 

Administrator,  '^Jf--  ^:  ^^  § 


Admiral 


Adonis 


a  muu  dyiuc  iutetitute  arc  cunimitted  by 
the  proper  uuthurity,  and  who  is  bound 

j  to  uccouut  wheii  rt-quinMl. 
Adinira.!     (ud'ini-rul),  tlie  commander- 
"•  iu-t;hi('f    of   a    squadron   or 

1  fleet  of  ships  of  war,  or  of  the  entire 
naval  force  of  a  oouutry,  or  simply  a 
naval  officer  of  the  highest  rank.  In  the 
British  navy  atlnurals  are  of  four  ranks 
— admiral    ()f    tlie    Ueet,    admiral,    vice- 

I  (iilrairal  and  rear-admiral.— The  title 
admiral  of  the  flvet  is  conferred  on  a  few 
admirals,  and  carries  an  increase  of  pay 

I  along  with  it.  A  vice-admiral  is  next  in 
rank   and   command   to   an   adn^'i-al;     he 

I  carries  his  Has  at  the  foretopKallantmast 
brad,  while  an  admiral  carries  his  at  the 
main.  A  rear-admiral,  next  in  rank  to 
\\k  vice-admiral,  curries  his  flag  at  the 
inizi'.entopKalliintmast  head. — Lord  high 
adtnirul,  in  (Jreat  Hritain,  an  officer  who 
(wiien  this  rare  dignity  is  conferred)  is 
lit  the  head  of  the  naval  administration  of 
(Jreat  ISritain.  The  rank  of  admiral  was 
not  known  in  tlu^  I  nited  States  navy 
until  18(!2,  when  th(>  office  of  rear-a<lmiral 
was  croatcfl  and  conferred  first  upon  Far- 
rasnt,  for  his  services  at  New  Orleans ; 
viee-admiral  was  created  for  him  in  18t>4, 
and  admiral  in  18(>(>.  The  offices  of 
^idmiral  and  vice-admiral  were  subse- 
quently borne  by  David  I).  I'orter,  but 
•liseontinued  after  tlie  death  of  the  latter 
in  1801,  until  isno,  when  the  former  was 
re-creativi  for  I  N^wev  for  las  services  in 
the  harbor  of  iNLmila.  In  1017  the  U.  S. 
navy  list  of  flag  oflieers  ine!nile<l,  besides 
tile  admiral  of  tiie  navy,  21  active  rear- 
admirals,  three  of  wliom  were  entitled  to 
hold  the  rank  ofadmiral  wliile  .serving  as 
eommander-in-chief ;  one  served  as  second 
in  command,  Atlantic  ileet,  and  helil  the 
rank  of  vice-adniinil  whilo  so  serving; 
ont'  held  the  rank  of  admiral  while  serving 
fis  chief  of  naval  ojuirations.  There  were 
144  rear-admirals  on  the  retired  list. 

Admiralty,  ^'"'^  department  of  the 
J  y  government  of  a  country 
tliat  i.s  at  the  head  of  its  naval  service. 
In  Britain  the  lords  commissioners  of  the 
admiralty  were  formerly  seven,  but  are 
now  five  in  number,  with  the  addition  of 
a  civil  lord,  at  the  head  being  the  fir.it 
I'ird,  and   four  others  being  naval  lord.i. 

Admiralty  Court,  " .  ^""'""^   .^•i'*''' 

•^  '  takes  cognizance 

of  civil  and  criminal  causes  of  a  maritime 
nature,  including  captures  in  war  made, 
and  offenses  committe<l,  on  the  high  sens, 
and  has  to  do  with  many  matters  con- 
nected with  maritime  affairs.  In  England 
the  adiniralty  court  was  once  lield  before 
the  lord  high  miiniral.  and  nf  n  later 
period  was  presided  over  by  his  deputy 
or  the  deputy  of  the  h)rds  commissioners. 
In  the  Ignited  States  admiralty  eases  are 


taken  up  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Dis- 
trict Court,  from  which  they  may  be  re- 
moved in  certain  cascis  to  the  Circuit  and 
ultimately  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Admiralty  Island,    f  °J  Jf„  be- 

United  States  off  the  northwest  coast  of 
North  America,  80  or  JK)  miles  long  and 
about  20  broad,  covered  with  fine  timber 
and  inhabite<l  by  Sitka  Indians. 

Admiralty  Islands,    ^,,^SZni 

of  New  Guinea,  in  Bismarck  Archipelago, 
belonging  to  Germany  previous  to  the 
European  war.  The  largest  is  about  tlO 
miles  in  length,  the  rest  are  much  smaller. 
They  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vege- 
tation and  possess  dense  groves  of  cocoa- 
nut  trees.  The  islanders  are  of  a  tawny 
color,  have  no  metal  except  what  is  im- 
ported, but  use  tools  of  stone  and  shell. 

Adnate    (nfn''it).  in 

botany,  ap- 
plied to  a  part  growing 
attached  to  another  and 
principal  jiart  by  its 
whole  length,  as  stipules 
adnated  to  the  leaf-stalk. 
Adobe  ('i-'1"'.l>a),  the 
Spanish  namr 
for  a  brick  made  o. 
loamy  earth,  containing 
about  two-thirds  fine  sand  arid  one-third 
clayey  dust,  sun-dried  ;  in  common  use  for 
building  in  Mexico  and  Texas. 

Adolescence  (ad-o-les'ens)  the  term 
>.>«.w^v»vwuvw     ^^^^  commonly  adopted 

for  the  period  between  child  hoo<l  and  ma- 
turity, during  which  the  characteristics — 
mental,  physical  and  moral — that  are  to 
make  or  mar  the  individual  are  disclosed. 

Adolphus  of  Nassau,  ^ff,^  ^^^ 

m.-iny,  1202.  In  1208  the  college  of 
electors  transfer'-td  the  crown  to  Albert 
of  Austria,  but  A..,>lphus  refusing  to  abdi- 
cate a  war  ensued,  in  which  he  fell,  after 
a  heroic  resistance,  July  2,  1208. 
Adonai  (a*l'o-nI),  a  name  of  God 
among  the  Jews.  See  Jehovah. 
Adoni  ("-do'n?),  a  town  of  Sladras 
presidency,  British  India,  pop- 
ulation .^0,416.  Well  known  for  excellent 
silk  and  cotton  fabrics. 
Adonis  ^a-^'S'nis),  a  mythological  per- 
sonag(!,  originally  a  deity  of 
the  Phof^niciuns,  but  btjrrowed  into  Greek 
mythology.  He  was  represented  as  being 
a  great  favorite  of  Aphrodite  (Venus), 
who  accompanied  him  when  engaged  in 
hunting,  of  which  he  was  very  fond.  He 
received  n  mortal  wound  from  the  tusk 
of  a  wild  hoar,  ami  when  the  goddess 
hurried  to  his  assistance  she  foimd  him 
lifeless,  whereupon  she  caused  his  blood 
to  give  rise  to  the  anemone.    The  worship 


Adonis 


ildriax 


of  Adonis,  which  aro»«  in  Phoenic*', 
latterly  was  widely  spread  round  the 
Mediterranean.  The  name  Adonis  is  akin 
to  tl;ti  Hebrew  AdotuU,  Lord.  See  JehO' 
rah. 

Adonifl    the  modem  Nahr-Ibrahim,  a 
VMM,  gjjjgjj  j^^^j.  jj^  gy^^^  ^         j^ 

the  Liebanon  and  flowing  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  is  connected  with  the  legend 
of  Adonis. 

Adonis.  \  genus  of  ranunculaceous 
'  plants.  In  the  corn-adonis 
or  pheasant's  eye  (A.  aututnnalis)  the 
petals  are  bright  scarlet  like  the  blood  of 
Adonis,  from  which  the  plant  is  fabled  to 
have  sprung 


Adopt: 


iiani  (a-^op-stl-ani),    a    relig- 
*i,  *  /-.v  •  *°"*   ^®*^*   which    asserted 

tnat  Cnnst,  as  to  his  divine  nature,  was 
properly  the  Son  of  God ;  but  as  to  his 
hiiman  nature,  only  such  by  adoption. 
Elipandus,    archbishop    of    Toledo,    and 

*  elix,  bishop  of  Urgel,  in  Spain,  avowed 
this  doctrine  in  783,  and  made  proselytes 
both  in  Spam  and  France.  The  heresy 
was  condemned  by  several  synods. 
Adoption  (a-aop'shun),  the  admis- 
*-.  ♦!,  ■  M  sio^  of  a  stranger  by  birth 
to  the  pmileges  of  a  child.  Among  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  also 
some  modern  nations,  adoption  is  placed 
under  legal  regulation.  In  Rome  the 
eflect  of  adoption  was  to  create  the  legal 
relation  of  father  and  son,  just  as  if  the 
person  adopted  were  born  of  the  blood  of 
tne  adopter  in  lawful  marriage.  The 
adopted  son  took  the  name  of  his  adopter, 
and  was  bound  to  perform  his  new 
father's  religious  duties. 
Adour    (^-l^or),    a    river    of    France, 

*  11-       •  /i8?°«    111    tlie    Pyrenees,    and 
falling  into  the  sea  a  little  below  Ba- 
yonne ;  length  about  200  miles. 
Adra     L^^?'^^'.^   seaport  of  Southern 

near   the 


Spain,    in   Andalusia, 


mouth  of  thp  Adra.  on  the  ilediterranean  • 
with   marbje    quarries   and    lead    works! 

Adramvti  (ii]<lra-me'te)  (ancient 
„.  ..r  ^rf»-omj/«tum.- the  Turkish 
Edretmd)  a  town  ot  Turkey  in  Asia, 
near  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  the  same 
abo"  t'  ^)0™        °°''*^  °^  Smyrna.     Pop. 

Adrar,  or  Aderar  l,tf!:^f'^).     a 

■nr    .        „  ,  ,     district    m    the 

western  Sahara  peopled  by  Berbers  pos- 
sessing camels,  sheep  and  oxen,  and  cul- 
tivating datesj.  wheat,  barley  and  melons. 
Chief  towns,  Wadan  and  Shinghit.  It 
has  inexhaustible  beds  of  rock-salt 
Adrenal  (ad-re'nal),  the  term  appUed 
11  1  ,  }^  anatomy  to  a  oair  of 
small  glwidu lar  or  follicular  but  ductlew 
bodies,  of  unknown  function,  capping  the 
Wdmya  in  mammals  and  most  otheTver- 


tebrates.     They   are    also   called    supra 
renal  or  atr&biliary  capsules. 

Adrenalin  lf,teif'^}'*i?"'  r**"" 

1     J     ij       ,    principle   of    the   adrena 

frlands,  first  Isolated  by  a  Japanese  chem 
St,  Takamine.  Its  probable  formula  ii 
Cio  Hi»  NOf  %  HiO.  It  increases  bloo( 
pressure  and  constricts  the  vessels,  and  ii 
employed  to  arrest  hemorrhage,  etc. 
Adria  (^'^rj-A),  a  cathedral  city  ol 
Northern  Italy,  province  of 
Rovigo,  between  the  Po  and  the  Adige, 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  sam.' 
name,  whence  the  Adriatic  derived  its 
appellation.  Owing  to  alluvial  deposits 
the  wa  is  now  17  miles  distant.     Pop. 

lu,(>  4  8. 

Adrian  <*l'drl-an).    the    name    of    six 
1  J  *       P-i*.?^:..^  '^^^   first,   a   Roman. 
™'ed  from  772-795 ;  a  contemporary  and 
friend    of    Charlemnjine.      He    expended 
large  sums  in  rebuilding  the  walls  and 
restoring     the     aqueducts     of     Rome.- 
AomAN  II,  a  Roman,  was  elected  pop.- 
T?  ^?7',".*  ^^^  *8®  of  seventy-five  year,-. 
He  died  in  872,  in  the  midst  of  conflict^ 
with  the  Greek  Church. — Adrian  III.  a 
Roman,   elected  884,   was   pope   for  ont> 
year  and  four  months  only.     He  was  tho 
first  pope  that  changed  his  name  on  the 
occasion  of  his  exaltation. — Adrian   IV. 
originally     named     Nicolas     Breakspear. 
the  only  Englishman  that  ever  oocupie<1 
the  papal  chair,  was  born  about  1100.  and 
died  1159.    He  was  a  native  of  Hertford- 
shire,   studied    in    France,    and    became 
abbot  of  St.  Riifus  in  Provence,  cardinal 
and  legate  to  Norway.     Chosen  pope  in 
1154,  his  reign  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
his  almost  constant  struggle  for  suprem- 
acy with  Frederick   Barbarossa,  who  on 
one  occasion  had  been  forced  to  hold  his 
stirrup,  and  had  been  crowned  by  him  at 
Rp™e  (1155).    He  issued  the  famous  bull 
(1158)   granting  the  sovereignty  of  Ire- 
land,   on    condition    of    the    pa.vment   of 
Peter's  pence,  to  Henry  II. — Adrian  V. 
previously  called  Ottohoni  da  Fiesco,  of 
Genoa,  settled,  as  legate  of  the  pope,  the 
dispute  between  King  Henry  III  of  Eng- 
land   and    his    nobles    in    favor    of    the 
former,  but  died  a  month  after  his  ele<- 
tion  to  the  papal  chair  (1276). — Adrian- 
VI,  bom  at  Utrecht  in  1459.  was  elected 
to  the  papal  chi^ir.  January  9,  1522.     Ho 
tried  to  reform  abuses  in  the  church,  to 
restrain    the    zeal    of    Luther    with    re- 
proaches and  threats,  and  even  attempted 
to  excite  Erasmus  and  Zuinelius  against 
him.     Died,  1523,  after  a  reign  of  one 
year  and  a  half. 

A'drian,  capital  of  Lenawae  Co.,  Mlcb- 

J  Igan,  «3  miles  w.  s.  w.  of  Df  • 

troit.    It  has  abundant  water  power  and 

large    industries,    including    wire    fence 


Adrian 


AdolteratioB 


works,  electrical  stipply  fattorv,  piuiio 
and  organ  factory,  etc.  Tlion>  in  an  ex- 
tensive  shipping  trade  in  Krain,  fruits, 
Z*F\  V"!^®  are  Adrian  CollPRe  and  the 
Sta^te  Industrial  School  for  Girls.     Pop. 

A'd  ian, ^P^IF^.  -iiuus  hadmanub. 

'  See  Hadnan. 


Adnanople  (ad-ri-an-a yn    (T  u  r  k- 

*  ^  ,.1  .  '*'l  Edreneh).  an  1  m- 
portent  oitjr  ia  that  part  of  European 
Turkey  which  was  ceded  to  the  Balkan 
allies  by  the  Treaty  of  London  (1913).  It 
IS  about  135  miles  w.  n.  w.  from  Constan- 
tinople, on  the  Maritza  (ancient  Hebrua). 
at  Its  junction  with  the  Tundja  and  the 
.\rUa.  It  has  a  great  nios(HK\  among  the 
most  magnificent  in  the  world  ;  a  paluf  e 
now  m  a  state  of  dway ;  a  grand  acque- 
diict.  and  a  splendid  bazaar,  manufactures 
<if  silk,  woolen  and  cotton  stuffs,  otto  of 
roses.  leather,  etc.,  and  an  important 
trade.  Adnanople  rfvoived  its  present 
name  from  the  lioman  emperor  Adrian 
(Hadrian),  In  I'Ml  it  was  taken  bv 
•  J^murath  I,  and  was  the  residence  of 
the  Turkish  sovereigns  till  the  conquest 
of  Lonstantinople  in  1453.  In  18"!>  it 
nas  taken  by  the  Eizssians,  and  here  was 
(hen  concluded, the  peace  of  Adrianople 
liy  which  Russia  reccircd  important  ac- 
ressions  of  territory  in  the  Causasus  and 
on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  Rus- 
smns  (K-cupled  it  also  in  1878.  In  1912- 
i:{,  with  a  garrison  of  50,000  men  under 
.Miukri  I'asha,  Adrianople  sustained  for 
lire  months  a  siege  by  the  Bulgarians  and 
w'^'^imo'''  h^^  finally  surrendered,  March 
1  „•  ii.^  m  ^  "^^^  subsequently  recaptured 
y  the  Turks  and  by  agreement  retained 

tlSrWar^'^'     ^^'^^>     ^•^-      «- 
Adrian's  Wall.     See  Roman  Walls. 

Adriatic  Sea  (a^v'-afik),  or  gulf 

»*t4*xa,Mv  »ca  OP  \ENiCE,  an  arm  of 
the  Mediterranean,  stretching  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  from  the  Straits  of 
Otranto,  between  Italy  and  the  Balkan 
and  Austrian  dominions.  Length,  about 
480  miles;  average  breadth,  about  100; 
area,  about  60,000  square  miles.  Tlie 
nvers  which  it  receives,  particularly  the 
I  o,  its  principal  feeder,  have  produced, 
and  are  still  producing,  great  geological 
•  hnnges  in  its  basin  by  their  alluvial  de- 
posits. Hence  Adria,  between  the  I*o 
and  the  Adige,  which  gives  the  sea  its 
name,  though  once  a  flourishing  seaport. 
IS  now  17  miles  inland.  The  principal 
n-ading  ports  on  the  Italian  side  are 
tjrindisi,  Bar!,  Ancona,  Sinigaglia  and 
)  enice ;  on  the  east  side  Ragusa,  Fiume, 
I'lrano,  Pola  and  Trieste. 
Adsorption  <atl-8orp'shun).  a  spe- 
•*^  "  dalized  form  of  the  word 
4-U-i 


absorption,  applied  to  the  condensation  of 
a  gas  or  vapor  on  the  surface  or  a  solid, 
Ihis  condensing  power  of  solids  was  first 
discovered  from  the  difficulty  of  main- 
taining a  high  vacuum,  It  appearing  that 
a  Wm  of  air  was  condensed  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  glass  and  was  gradually  given 
off  into  the  vacuum.  By  heating  the 
vessel  while  making  the  exhaustion  this 
difficulty  was  largely  overcome.  Ad- 
sorption IS  ascribed  to  molecular  attrac- 
tion and  adhesion  of  the  gas.  From  this 
cause  a  solid  body  appears  to  weigh  less 
when  recently  heated  than  when  allowed 
to  stand  long  in  ordinary  temperature. 
Adnlaria  (?d-fl-li'ria).  a  very  pure. 
.,,  ,  limpid,  translucent  variety 

of  felspar,  called  by  lapidaries  mocmtone, 
on  account  of  the  play  of  light  exhibited 
by  the  arrangement  of  its  crvstalline 
structure.  Found  on  the  Alps, 'but  the 
best  specimens  are  from  Cevlon.  So 
n?  «f  i\']n\A<M„on^  of  the  peaks 
ot    St.    (.lOthard,    where    specimens    are 

Adullam.  T'^^'?,  °^a  *  <=ave  to  which 
...  '  David  fled  when  perse^ 
cuted  by  haul,  and  whither  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  *  eveiy  one  who  was  in  distress, 
jn  aebt,  or  discontented '  (I  Sam.,  xxii :  1, 
-)•  The  name  AduUamitea  was  given 
to  an  English  political  party,  consisting 
of  Mr.  R.  Lowe,  Lord  Elcho,  and  other 
lj,il>erals,  who  opposed  the  majority  of 
their  party  on  the  Franchise  Bill  of  1866. 
T  u  ^^^  originated  from  ii  speech  of  Mr. 
John  Bright,  who  likened  the  opposing 
members  to  those  discontented  persons 
that  took  refuge  with  David  in  the  cave. 

Adulteration  <a-dui-t6r-a'shun).     a 

.„  ..  term  applied  not  only 

\LI^  proper  sense  to  the  fraudulent  mix- 
ture of  articles  of  commerce,  food,  drink 
drugs,  seeds,  etc.,  with  noiiotw'or  in! 
ferior  ingredients,  but  also  by  magistrates 
and  analysts  to  accidental  impurity,  and 
even  m  some  cases  to  actual  substitution. 
}  he  chief  objects  of  adulteration  are  to 
increase  the  weight  or  volume  of  the  ar- 
ticle, to  give  a  color  which  either  makes 
a  pood  article  more  pleasing  to  the  eye 
or  else  disguises  an  inferior  one,  to  sub- 
stitute a  cheaper  form  of  the  article,  one 
from  which  the  strength  has  been  ex- 
tracted, or  one  given  a  false  strength.— 
nnrnLo  "*%*"*'?^*'^,  practised  for  the 
Suf  °^  fraudulently  Increasing  the 
rr??*  05  }-o'"tne  of  an  article.  Bread  Is 
adulterate^  with  alum  or  sulphate  of 
copper,  which  gives  soUdlty  to  the  gluten 
of  dainaged  or  inferior  flour;  with  chalk 
or  carbonate  of  soda  to  correct  the  addfty 

n^.fr'*  ^""^.Vl  «°'J  ^«th  boilXrice  or 
potatoes,  which  enables  the  bread  to  carry 
more  water,  and  thus  to  produce  a  law 
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cumber  of  loaves  from  a  givt-u  ijuuntity 
cf  fiour.    Wheat  Hour  ia  Bdulierated  with 
other    inferior    tlours.      Miil<    ia    usually 
adulterated    with   water.     The   adultera- 
tions genei-ally  present  in  butter  consist 
of  an  undue  proportion  of  salt  and  water, 
lard,    tallow,    and    other    fats.      Genuine 
butter  should  not  contain  less  than  80  per 
cent,  of  buttor-fnt.     Tea   is  adulterated 
(chiefly  in  China)  with  sand,  iron-filings, 
chalk,    Bypsnm,    China    clay,    exhausted 
tea  leaves,  and  the  leaves  of  the  sycamore, 
horse-chestnut,     and     plum.       Coffee     is 
mingled    with    chicory,    roasted    v.heat, 
roasted  beans,  acorns,  mangel-wurzel,  rye- 
flour,  and  colored  with  burned  sugar  and 
other  materials.    Cocoa  and  chocolate  are 
mixed  with  the  cheaper  kinds  of  arrow- 
root, animal  matter,  com,  sago,  tapioca, 
etc.      Confections    are    adulterated    with 
flour   and    sulphate   of  lime,      rresorved 
vegetables  are  kept  green  and   poisoned 
by  salts  of  copper.    The  acriditv  of  mus- 
tard is  commonly  reduced  by  flour,  and 
the  color  of  the  compound  Is  improved  bv 
turmeric.      Pepper    is    adulterated    with 
Ilnseed-meal,   flour,    nuistnrd    husks,    etc. 
Color  is  given  to  pickles  by  salts  of  cop- 
r^r,  acetate  of  copper,  etc.    The  adultera- 
tion  of  liquors  and   wines   is  very   .-.im- 
monly  practised,  a  great  varietv  ol    < -ib- 
stances  being  used  for  this  purpose,  in- 
ferior wines  being  in  this  way  often  sub- 
stituted for  high-priced  ones.     'Modicinnvi, 
such     ay    jnlap.     opium,     rhubarb,     cin- 
chona    bark,     scammonv,     alnos,     sarsa- 
parilla,  scjuills,  etc.,  are'raixod  with  vrl- 
ous   foreign   substances;    castor-oil    adul- 
terated with  other  oils;  and  inferior  oils 
mixed  witli  cod-liver  oil.— The  adultera- 
tion  of   sec<ls   is   also   largelv    practised. 
.\cts     against     adulteration     have     boon 
passed  in  various  countries  and  at  various 
times.  Jaws  of  this  kind  in  Britain  going 
back   na   far  as  1207.     The  most  recent 
and  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  of  these 
laws  IS  the  Pure  Food  Act,  pnssod  by  the 
T  nited    States    Conuross    in    lt¥)0"  and 
taking  effect  January  1,  in07.     This  re- 
quires that  all  articles  of  food  or  medi- 
cine offered  for  sale  shall  be  labeled  so  as 
to    show    their    exact    contents,    under 
penalty  of  fine  and  Imprisonment. 
Adultery   (a-'lul'f^r-i),   the  voluntary 
•^    sexual     intercourse     of     a 
married  person  with  any  other  than  the 
offender's  husband  or  wife.     When  com- 
mitted between  two  marrird  persons,  the 
offftiseis  called  d-.ul.le,  nnd  when  l)-twoon 
a  married  and  single  person,  single  adul- 
tery.    The  Mosaic.  Creek,  and  early  Ro- 
man law  recognized  the  offense  only  whon 
a  married  woman  was  tlie  offender.     Hv 
the   Jewish   law   it    was    punished    with 
aeatb.     In  Greece   the  laws  against  it 
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were  severe.  By  the  laws  of  Draco  and 
Solon  adulterers,  when  caught  in  the  act, 
were  at  the  mercy  of  the  injured  party. 
In  early  Rome  the  punishment  was  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  husband  and 
parents  of  the  adulteress.  The  punish- 
ment assigned  by  the  Lex  Julia,  under 
Augustus,  was  banishment  or  a  heavy 
fine.  Under  C^onstantius  and  Constans, 
adulterers  were  burned  or  sewed  in  sacks 
and  thrr>wn  into  the  sea  ;  under  Justinian 
the  wife  was  to  be  scourged,  lose  her 
dower,  and  be  shut  up  in  a  monastery; 
at  the  expiration  of  two  years  the  hus- 
band might  take  her  again ;  it  he  refused 
she  was  shavon  and  made  a  nun  for  life. 
By  the  ancient  laws  of  France  this  crime 
was  punishable  by  death.  In  Spain  per- 
sonal mutilation  was  frequently  the  pun- 
ishment adopted.  In  several  European 
countries  adulterv  Is  regarded  as  a  crim- 
inal offense,  but  in  none  does  the  punish- 
ment exceed  imprisonment  for  a  short 
period,  accompanied  by  a  fine.  In  Eng- 
land formerly  it  was  punishable  with 
fine  and  Imprisonment,  and  In  Scotland 
It  was  frequently  made  a  capital  offense. 
In  Great  Britain  at  the  present  day, 
however.  It  is  punishable  only  by  ecclesi- 
astical censure.  In  the  United  States 
the  punishment  of  adultery  has  varied 
materially  at  different  times.  It  is.  how- 
ever, very  seldom  punished  criminally  in 
the  States. 

Ad  valo'rem  (r^ft.  according  to  the 

value),  a  term  applied 
to  customs  or  duties  levied  according  to 
the  worth  of  the  goods,  as  sworn  to  by  thp 
owner,  and  not  according  to  number, 
weight,  measure,  etc. 

Advance  note,  «'''■»''*  ""  t^e  owner 

'of  a  vessel,  generally 
for  one  month's  wages,  given  by  the 
master  to  the  sailors  on  their  signing  the 
articles  of  agreement. 

Advancement  of  Science,  f  „*^! 

can  and  British  Associaiiona. 
Ad'vent  ^'^'**'°  adrcntus,  an  arrivni. 
the  coming  of  our  Rn- 
viour'),  the  name  applied  to  the  holy 
season  which  occupies  the  four  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  Church,  six  weeks  pro- 
ceding  Christmas,  and  which  forms  the 
first  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  as 
observed  by  the  Anglican,  the  R.  Catholic 
and  the  Greek  Church. 

Adventists(?'l'^^"-t*s*''>'  «  "mail  re- 
ligious sect  of  the  United 

e^Au'  -^'^^  hcV\eve  in  the  speedv  coming 
of  Christ,  and  generally  practise  adult 
immersion. — A  more  numerous  sect  is 
that  called  Seventh-day  Adventiata.  who 
hold  that  the  coming  of  Christ  is  at  hand 
and  maintain  that  the  Sabbath  is  still  tik 
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yenth  day  of  the  we.k.     See  Siicnik- 

Ad'Verb.  '*°^,  **'  ♦''«  parts  of  speech 
.  i«  ..  "^^"^  *"  ""'"  "f  QuaUfy  the 
•iKnIflcatlon  of  au  ndjectivp,  verb,  or 
other  ndvorb;  as,  t;:ry  void,  naturally 
hraie  much  more  ehnrlii,  readily  agreed. 
Advprbs  mav  b««  <ln8Hified  as  fellows:—!, 
adverbs  of  time,  as  now,  then,  wrier,  etc.: 

2.  of  pla.-e,  as.  hrr,;   thrrr.   whvre,  etc. ; 

3,  of  dpjjree    as    ve>u,   much,   nrarlfi,   al- 
most, etc. ;  4,  of  aflirumtion.  neKation.  or 

•tp. ;  5,  of  manner,  as  uiH,  badly,  clearly. 

Advertisement  ^"'V^i^tiz-ment),    a 

j-_ij     ,  .  notice    {riven    to    In- 

diTlduals  or  the  public  of  some  fact,  the 
announceniPnt  of  which  may  affect  either 
the  interest  of  the  advertiser  or  that  of 
the  parties  addressed.  The  vehicle  em- 
ployed js  generally  special  bills  or  plac- 
ards and  notices  inserted  hi  newspapers 
and  pericMlicals.  and  the  profit  derivable 
from  advertisements  forms  the  main  sup- 
port of  the  newspaper  press.  Advertis- 
ing has  grown  to  a  surprising  extent,  and 
IS  still  growing,  not  only  in  the  news- 
papers, but  in  boats,  railway  cars  and 
public  buildings.  on'fences^roS  and 
trees.     Ihe  city  papers  are  now  of  eisht. 


trees. 

twelve,  sometimes  twenty-four  or  more 
pages,  of  which  more  than  half  the  space 
IS  occu,)ied  by  advertisements.  The  ex- 
tent and  seeiTiin?  extravasjance  of  Amer- 
ican advertising  is  astonishing  to  Euro- 
peans. 

Advocate  (^^'vC-knt)  (L.  adroratus 
1  ,     r"""'   '"•  '■"'".  to  call),  a 

awyer  authorized  to  plead  the  cause  of 
Ins  clients  before  a  court  of  law      It  is 

!  h?  In",  ^'■"i^-'"'-"^  *''?*  *»•'«  ^"rd  seems 
to  denote  a  distinct  class  belonging;  to  the 
-Kni  profession,  the  advocates  of  Scot- 
land being  the  pleaders  before  the  •su- 
preme courts.-The  Lord  Adrocate,  called 
a!so  the  Kmg'a  or  Qnren'a  Advocate,  is 
the  principal  law  officer  of  the  crown  in 
Scotland.  He  is  the  public  prosecutor  of 
^nmes  m  the  Supreme  Court,  and  senior 
counsel  for  the  crown  in  civil  Causes!  Te^ 

fAffl'*'^  "tt**.?'^  *?l®  ."<>^°'  *>e  goes  out 
of  office  with  the  ndministration  to  which 
ne  belongs.  As  public  prosecutor  he  is 
assisted  by  the  solicitor-t'oneral  and  bv 
lour  junior  counsel  called  advocates- 
depute.  In  the  United  States  and  EnJ- 
rm.nJ''  advocate  is  usually  termed  a 
roiinsel,  counselor,  or  attorney-at-law 

Advocates*  library,  ^^e  chief  li- 

obtainel.  along  with  eight  other  libraries! 


the  right  to  a  cfiy  of  every  new  book 
published  in  I'.ritain,  which  right  it  still 
possesses.  Tlu'  niimljer  of  voliimea  la 
over  5uo,IXH>  aii-l  M.SS.  over  »)00. 

Advoca'tus  Diab'oH  (^••\ii'«  advo- 

T>  ..    .    ..  ci'te),   in    the 

Roman  (  atholic  Church,  a  functionary 
who,  when  n  (h-eased  person  is  pro- 
posed for  cnn.iuizntiou.  jjiiugs  forward 
and  insists  ii|»nu  all  the  weak  points  of 
the  characfer  atid  lifp  of  the  dceased 
endeavoring;  to  sIk.w  that  he  is  not  worthy 
of  sainthood.  The  opposite  side  is  taken 
by  the  Adrocntui  Dei.  God's  advocate. 

AdVOWSOn^,"'^"^""'''"^'  '»  English 
law.  a  right  of  presentation 
to  a  vacant  benefice,  or,  in  other  words, 
a  right  of  nominating  a  person  to  officiate 
in  a  vacant  church.  Those  who  have  this 
right  are  styh>d  patrons.  Advow<ions  are 
of  three  khuls—presentatlre,  v.ollatite 
and  donatire:  prrsriitatire.  when  the 
patron  presents  his  clerk  to  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  to  be  instituted;  collatire, 
when  the  bishop  is  the  patron,  and  in- 
stitutes or  eolliitrs  his  clerk  bv  a  single 
act :  f7o«o^i(c,  when  a  church  is  founded 
by  the  king,  or  any  person  licensed  bv 
hini.  without  being  subject  t<»  the  ordi- 
nary, so  that  tht>  patron  confers  the  bene- 
fice on  his  clork  wUhout  presentation,  in- 
stitution, or  induction. 
Adytum  ^'^'''l-tum),  a  secret  place  of 
"  retirement     in     the     ancient 

temples,  esteemed  the  most  sacred  spot- 
the  innermost  sanctuary  or  shrine.  IVoni 
ttiis  place  the  oracles  were  given,  and 
none  but  the  priests  were  permitted  to 
enter  it.  The  Holy  of  HoLes  or  Sanctum 
Sanctorum  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem 
was  of  this  character. 
Adze,*,  ,*'"."'"».  >"«tniment  used  for 
'chipping  the  surface  of  timber 
i^Tn'r^  a  n,attock  shape,  and  ha^I 
f^o  .  •■"i*"-"'^,  ''""i  fonning  a  portion 
of  a   cylindr-al   surface,   with   a  cutting 

handle.    "^  '  ""^'''  ""  'he  length  of  thi 

.SdileS  ^^,'*^"?^',  Roman  mnsistrates 
«„*•  I  ^'""  "''d  *°®  eupenision  of  the 
national  games  and  spectacles;  of  the 
?omi«  ^^'fi*'^^'/"'^  as  temnles  (fhe  name 
comes  from  ffrfc*.  a  temple)  ;  of  private 
bmldinirs,  of  the  markets,  cleansiig  and 
draining  the  city,  etc. 

^dui    l^'d»-n",  one  of  the  most  power- 

H^pr  /t!!!!".''^'""^  of  Gaul,  between  the 
i-Iger    (Loire)    and    the   Arar    (SaOne) 

b?ac?e"TIutuJf.^'-  ^•'•^^   *--   --   ^- 

•Sgadean  Islands  (e-«fa-de'an),    a 

group   of  small 
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inland!  lying  off  the  wpstern  nxtreraity  of 
tiicily,  and  conaisting  of  Maritituo,  FaviK- 
nana,  Levanco,  and  Le  FormicL*. 
TRtratrmm  (^SOK'rus),   a    wild  upeciea 
^^"o  of   ibex    (Canra   wgagrun), 

found  in  troops  on  tiit;  Cuucnsus  and 
many  Aniatic  mouutnins,  believed  to  be 
the  original  noiirre  of  at  leant  one  va- 
riety of  the  doDiPNfi*'  goat. 

iEgcan  Sea  <.t'^";"c"L\  ♦''•'»'  p^V  "' 

"  the  Mediterranean  whlfh 

•va^hes  the  eastern  Hhores  of  <}reoce,  the 
Routhern  coast  of  Turkey,  and  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Asia  Minor.  See  Archiprl- 
ago. 

TEgJlOPS  (6'ji-lops),  a  genu*  of 
"  *^  grasses,  very  closely  allied  to 
wheat,  and  wmewhat  remarltable  from 
the  alleged  fact  that  by  cultivation  one 
of  the  species  becomes  a  kind  of  wheat. 
iEerina  («-J''na),  a  Greek  island  in  the 
6*"«*  ouff  of  .IJgina.  south  of 
Athena,  trianirular  In  form ;  area  about 
rW  square  miles;  pop.  7.000.  Except  in 
the  west,  where  the  surface  Is  more  level, 
the  island  is  mountainous  and  unprodtic- 
tive.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged 
in  trade,  seafaring,  and  agrlctilture,  the 
chief  crons  being  almonds,  olives,  and 
grain.  The  greater  number  of  thom  re- 
side in  the  seaport  town  of  ."Kgina. 
JEgina  was  anciently  colonized  by  Dor- 
ians from  the  opposite  const  of  Pelopon- 
nesus. In  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth 
century  B.C.  it  had  a  flourishing  com- 
merce, a  large  navy,  and  was  the  seat  of  a 
distinct  school  of  art.  At  the  battle  of 
Salamis  (480  B.C.)  the  ^T^gi'netans  be- 
haved with  great  valor.  In  4.'6  the  is- 
land fell  under  the  power  of  the  Athen- 
ians, and  in  431  the  .iEginetnns  were  ex- 
pelled to  make  room  for  Athenian  settlers, 
but  were  afterwards  restored.  On  a  hill 
are  the  remains  of  a  splendid  temnle  of 
Athena  (Minerva),  many  of  the  columns 
of  which  are  still  standing.  Ilere  were 
found  in  1811  a  number  of  marble  statues 
(the  ^tjinetan  marbles),  which  are  now 
at  Munich,  and  are  prized  as  throwing 
liirht  on  the  early  history  of  Oreek  art. 
Though  io  these  figures  there  is  a  won- 
derfully exact  imitation  of  nature,  yet 
there  is  a  certain  sttJEsess  about  them 
and  an  unnatural  sa^oeoess  of  ejpres.siop 
in  all.  They  should  prob#b]y  be  assigned 
to  the  period  50(M80  B-  C 
njcns  (^'J^s)>  the  shield  of  Zeus,  ao 
o  cordiiJg  lo  Homer,  but  actording 
to  later  writers  and  artists  a  metal  cui- 
rass or  breastplate,  in  which  was  set  the 
head  of  the  Gorgon  Medusa,  and  with 
which  Athena  (Minerva)  is  often  fig- 
ured as  being  protected.  In  a  figurative 
sense  the  word  is  used  to  denote  some 
shieldiac  or  protecting  power. 


iEnea 
iEgospotami  ^f:f°':,^  Z  *.?  *  ",*  ^ 

"     *^  (  goat  rivers')  a  plac 

on  the  Hellespont,  of  some  note  in  (jre»- 
history,  the  Athenian  fleet  being  her 
completely  def.-atHd  in  405  B.C.  by  th 
Hpartnn  Lysander,  thus  ending  the  Peli 
ponuesian  war. 

JElfriC  (nl'fiik).  Abbot,  called  Oran 
mntirun  (the  grammarian! 
was  a  celebrated  English  author  of  tb 
eleventh  century.  He  b^-came  a  monk  < 
.\bingdon,  was  afterwards  connected  wit 
Winches  .^r,  and  died  Abbot  of  Enshan 
His  principal  works  are  two  books  < 
homilies,  a  Trvatiae  on  the  Old  and  Nri 
Testatnentg,  a  trnniilat'on  and  abridgmer 
of  the  first  seven  books  of  the  Bible. 
Lndn  Grammar  and  Glonnarp,  etc.  H 
has  been  frennently  confounded  both  wit 
/Elfric,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  an 
J1=:ifric.  Archbishop  of  York,  who  Hv 
about  the  same  time. 

JElianUS  ("■■H-i^'nn»).  CiArmTTS.  o 
n  called  simply  .IJuAN. 
Roinnn  author  who  lived  about  a.  d.  22' 
and  wrote  in  Oreok  a  collection  of  stori< 
and  anecdotes  and  a  natural  history  < 
animals. 

JElst    ^"^^t),  a  Belgian  town,  same  s 

Alost. 

iEneaS  (*j:n<^!ns),  the  hero  of  Virgil 
/Enitd,  a  Tro.ian,  who,  accorc 
ing  to  Homer,  was,  next  to  Hector,  tli 
bravest  of  the  warriors  of  Troy.  Whe 
that  town  was  taken  and  set  on  fin 
-Tineas,  accortling  to  the  narrative  r 
Virgil,  with  his  father,  son,  and  wif 
Creusa,  fled,  but  the  latter  was  lost  i 
the  confusion  of  the  flight.  Having  co! 
lected  a  fleet  he  sailed  for  Italy,  but  aft>' 
numerous  adventures  he  was  driven  by 
tempest  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  wlicr 
Queea  Dido  of  Carthage  received  hi) 
kindly,  and  would  have  married  hitr 
Jupiter,  however,  sent  Mercury  to  /Enen* 
and  commanded  him  to  sail  for  Ital^ 
While  the  deserted  Dido  ended  her  lif 
00  the  funeral  pile  ..^neas  set  sail  wit! 
his  companions,  and  after  further  nd 
ventures  by  laud  and  sea  reached  tii 
couptry  of  King  J^atuius,  in  Italy.  Tli 
^ng's  daughter  Lavuya  was  destined  b: 
an  oracle  to  a  stranger,  this  strauKf 
being  »li]ueas.  but  was  promised  bv  be 
mother  to  Turnus,  king  of  the  llutiili 
This  occasioned  a  war,  after  the  termina 
tiou  of  which,  Turnus  having  fallen  h; 
his  hand,  JE!neas  married  Lavinia.  Hi 
son  Ascanius,  by  Creusa  his  first  wife 
was  the  legendary  ancestor  of  the  king 
of  Alba  lA)nga.  and  of  Romulus  an( 
Remus,  the  founders  ©f  the  city  of  Roniie 
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tlian  HarD  <*^"-an  .  •>■'?).     •  njain*  have  been   fo-    1   In   Madanacar. 
.    f  njuaical    inaUum  ant  where  it  in  aupposed  to  have  lived  perhapo 

not  longer  than  200  years  afo.  It  had 
three  to€8,  and  in  claatked  with  the  our- 
■orial  birda  (ostrich,  etc.).  Its  e»»M 
meaHured  14  inches  in  length,  being  about 
lix  times  the  built  of  those  of  the  ostrich. 
JEani  i"'^"*)»  *°  ancient  people  of 
^  Italy,  conspicuous  in  the  early 
wars  of  Home,  inhabiting  the  mountain 
district  between  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Anio  (Teverone)  and  Lake  Fucinus,  and 
probably  akin  to  the  Volscians.  They 
were  defeated  by  Cincinnatus  in  b.  c.  458, 
and  again  by  the  dicUtor  I'osthumuH 
Tiib.'rtu8  in  B.C.  428,  and  were  finally 
Kiil>diit>d  nlH>nt  B.  c.  304-:M>2. 


lenerally  consisting  of  a  boi  of  thin  fi'- 
prous  wood  (often  of  deal),  to  which  are 
ptttached  from  eight  to  fifteen  tine  cat* 
|ut  strings  or  wires,  su  .tched  on  low 
bridges  at  each  end,  and  tuned  in  unison. 
ItR  Kngth  is  made  to  correspond  with  th# 
size  of  the  window  or  other  aperture  in 
k'blch  it  is  intended  to  be  placed.  When 
the  wind  blows  athwart  the  strings  It 
produces  very  beautiful  sounds,  sweetly 
inineling  all  the  harmonic  tones,  and 
kwelling  or  diminishing  according  to  the 
Strength  or  weakness  of  the  blast.  Its 
^anie  is  derived  from  JEnlnn  (which  see). 
DolianS  <*-«^'"-ans)  (Or.  AioA*,), 
ui  1.  »!.  *'".'^  «>r  the  fonr  races  Into 
j-hlch  the  ancient  Greeks  were  divided 
iriKJnally  Inhabitinjr  the  district  of  .Efills! 
In  Thessaly,  from  which  they  spread  over 
bjher  parts  of  Greece.  In  early  times 
|b»y  were  the  most  numerous  and  power- 
l.il  of  the  Hellenic  races,  chiefly  inhabit- 
ing Aorthem  Greece  nnd  the  western  side 
M  Peloponnesus,  though  latterly  a  portion 
bf  them  went  to  I^sbos  and  Tcnedos  and 
the  northwest  shores  of  Asia  .Minor. 
*Kbere  they  possessed  a  number  of  cities. 
Their  language,  the  JEolian  dialect,  was 
bne  of  the  three  principal  dialects  of  the 
Greek.  It  was  cultivated  for  literary 
biirposes  chiefly  at  Lesbos,  and  was  the 
lialect  in  which  Alcsus  and  Sapnho 
Vrote. 

Soripile  (h,"^^^*  p*^*  t*»^  ba"  <>' 

1,  ,  f  .  .-^-Slua),  a  spherical  vessel 
M  metal,  with  a  pipe  of  small  aierture, 
Inrough  which  the  vapor  of  heated  water 
TO  the  ball  passes  out  with  cons)derabl<* 
Jmiisp;  or  having  two  nozzles  so  placed 
hat  the  steam  rushing  out  causes  it  to 
evolve  on  the  principle  of  Barker's  mill, 
[t  was  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks. 

Solus    (^'o-Jus>.  In  Greek  mythology, 
.  the   god   of   the   winds,    which 

le  kept  confined  in  a  cave  in  the  ^i:olian 
Islands,  releasing  them  when  he  wished 
|r  was  commanded  by  the  superior  gods. 
iiOn  5?-'®°^'  *  Greek  word  signifying 
I .  .  "'^»  an  «ge,  and  sometimes  eter- 
|i*y.  but  used  by  the  Gnostics  to  express 
iT'irits  or  powers  that  had  emanated  from 
Bip  Supreme  Mind  before  the  beginning 
If  time.  They  held  both  Christ  and  th% 
Holy  Spirit  to  be  aeons;  but  as  tuey 
Ijnied  the  divine  origin  of  the  books  of 
[loses,  they  said  that  the  spirit  which 
l!d  inspired  hitn  nd  the  prophets  was 
lot  that  exalted  aeon  whom  God  sent  forth 
liter  the  ascension  of  Christ,  but  an  wan 
lory  mnch  inferior,  and  removed  ni  a 
Iroat  distance  from  the  Supreme  Being. 
ipyOrnis  (^-P'-or'nls),  a  genus  of 
^''  gigantic    birds    wtose    re- 


A'erated  Bread,  **T'»*i  .*hi«h  re- 

'  reives  its  spongi- 
ncHH  or  pon«ity  from  carbonic  acid  sup- 
ulied  artitidally,  and  not  produced  by 
Jeaven  or  yeast. 

A'erated  Waters,  ;j'",**\^*    impreg 

'  nated  with  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  and  forming  effervescing 
beverages.  Some  mineral  waters  are  nat- 
urally aerated,  as  Vichy,  Apolliuaris, 
Kosbuch,  etc. ;  others  especially,  such  an 
are  ustd  for  medicinal  purpos(>8,  are  fre- 
quently aerated  to  render  them  more  pal- 
atable and  exhilarating.  Water  simply 
aerated,  or  at^rated  and  flavored  with  lem- 
onade or  fruit  syrups,  is  largely  used,  es- 
pecially in  summer,  as  a  refreshing  bev- 
erage. There  are  numerous  varieties  of 
apparatus  for  manufacturing  aSrated 
waters.  The  quantity  of  gas  with  which 
the  water  is  charged  is  usually  equal  to  i. 
pressure  of  5  atmospheres. 
Aeriana  (y-e'ri-ans),  the  followers  of 
Aerius,  who  in  the  fourtn 
century  originated  a  small  heretical  sect, 
objecting  to  the  established  feast-days, 
the  distinction  between  bishops  and  pres- 
byters, prayers  for  the  dead,  etc. 

Aeroboat.  ^^^^ES?**  motorboat  capable 
>  of  50  miles  an  ^-our  on 
water.  To  the  hull  are  attachec"  ;he  aero- 
plane surfaces  of  a  standard  aeroplane,  so 
that  the  boat  can  at  any  moment  rise  from 
the  surface  of  the  water  and  attain  a 
speed  of  65  miles  or  more  an  hour.  It 
may  further  be  equipped  with  wheels,  m 
that  it  can  rise  from  or  return  to  the 
ground  instead  of  the  water.  The  boat 
hull  construction  lends  itself  to  endless 
modifications  and  iuiprovements,  espe- 
cially in  the  matters  of  size  and  weight. 
Aerodrome  (a'er-^-drOm),  a  building 
lu  which  to  keep  aero- 
planes or  an  enclosure  for  testiug  them. 

Aerodynamics  (,a^-^-^^--;;,^^^^^^^^ 

science  which  treats  of  the  properties  and 
motions  of  elastic  fluids  (air,  gases),  and 
of  the  appliances  by  which  these  are  ex* 
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emplified.    This  Hubject  is  often  explained 
in  connection  with  uy(lru<lynumic8. 
A  prop   nr  ArrnA    (iir'eu-e),uniHlaud 
Aeroe,  or  iirroe    ^^  i>eumark.  in  tlie 

Littl'r;  Belt,  15  miles  long  by  5  broa<l,  with 
12,000  inhabitants.  Though  hiUy,  it  is 
very  fertile. 

Aerolite     (ft'^r-O-lU),  a  meteoric  stone, 
meteorite,   or    shooting-star. 
See  ilcteoric  Htanea. 

Aeronautics  (a-er-p-nau'tiks),  the 
art  of  sailing  in  or  nav- 
igating the  air.  The  first  form  in  which 
the  idea  of  aorial  locomotion  naturally 
suggestfMl  itself  was  that  (>£  providing  men 
with  wings  by  which  they  should  Iw  en- 
abled to  Hy.  This  is  now  known  to  sur- 
pass the  muscular  power  of  man,  and  all 
actual  efforts  at  flight  have  been  by  the 
aid  of  sonic  kind  of  elevating  apparatus. 
Balloo.ns.  The  navigation  of  the  air 
by  means  of  the  balloon  ilates  only  from 
about  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  ci-uiury. 
In  17G«S  Henry  Cavendish  showed  that 
hydrog«>n  gas  was  at  least  seven  times 
lighter  than  ordinary  air,  and  it  at  once 
occurred  to  Dr.  Black  of  Edinburgh  that 
a  thin  bag  filled  with  this  gas  woidd  rise 
in  the  air,  but  his  experiments  were  for 
some  reason  unsuccessfid.  Somi;  years 
afterwards  Tiberius  Ciivallo  found  that  a 
bladder  was  too  hejivy  and  paper  too 
porous,  but  in  1782  lie  succeeded  in  ele- 
vating soap-bubbles  by  inflating  them 
with  hydrogen  gjis.  In  this  and  the  t<»l- 
Kiwiiig  year  twi>  Proiiehmen.  tln'  brothers 
Stephen  and  .Iosei>li  Montgolhor.  acting 
on  the  ohsiTvation  of  the  suspension  of 
eliiuils  in  the  atmosphere  and  the  aseent 
of  smoke,  were  able  to  cause  several  bags 
to  ascend  hy  rurffyin?;  tlu>  air  within 
them  by  means  of  a  nre  below.  These 
experiments  r»)us(><l  much  attention  at 
Paris;  and  soon  after  a  hallnon  was  con- 
structed tnider  the  siii)erint<'ii(lfnct>  of 
Professor  .1.  A.  ('.  f'hitrhs.  which  being 
inflated  with  hydrogen  g.is  rose  over  ."'(WM) 
feet  in  two  minutrs.  disappeared  in  the 
clouds,  and  fell  alter  three<piitrti'rs  <if 
an  hour  about  l.l  miles  from  Paris.  These 
Montgolfier  and  ("luiHes  balloons  nlready 
represented  the  two  distinct  principles  in 
respect  to  the  source  of  elevating  power, 
the  one  being  inflated  with  common  air 
rarefied  by  heat,  requiring  a  fire  to  keep 
up  the  ni refaction,  the  other  being  filled 
.vith  giis  lighter  at  a  comrn(»n  temperature 
than  air,  nnd  thus  rcnderwl  permanently 
buoyant,  lioth  forms  were  used  for  a 
considerable  time,  but  the  greater  safety 
nnd  convenience  of  xlw  gaseous  inflation 
finally  prevailiit.  Aftir  the  use  of  coal- 
gas  had  been  introduced  it  superseded 
hydrogen  gas,  as  being  much  less  expen- 
sive, though  having  a  far  less  elevating 


power.  The  first  person  who  made  an 
ascent  was  Pilfitre  de  Rozier,  who 
ascended  50  feet  at  I'aris  in  1783  in  one 
of  Montgolfier's  balloons.  A  short  time 
afterwii  (Is  M.  Charles  and  M.  Robert 
ascended  in  a  balloon  inflated  with  hydro- 
gen gas,  and  traveled  a  distance  of  27 
tniles  from  the  Tuilleries;  M.  Charles  by 
himself  also  ascended  to  a  height  of  about 
2  miles.  Of  the  earlier  balloonists  we  may 
mention  Luuardi,  who  made  an  ascent  in 
(Jreat  Britain  in  1784;  Blanchard,  who, 
along  with  the  American  Dr.  Jeffries,  first 
crosse<l  the  Channel  from  Dover  to  Calais, 
in  1785 ;  Garnerin,  who  made  the  first 
successful  descent  by  a  parachute  in 
1797 ;  and  Gay  Lussac,  who  reached  the 
height  of  2.'i.(N)0  feet  in  1804.  In  1836  a 
balloon  carrying  Messrs.  Green,  Holland, 
and  Mason  traversed  the  500  miles  be- 
tween London  and  Weilbnrg  in  Nassau  in 
eighteen  hours.  In  1859  Mr.  J.  Wise,  the 
chief  of  American  aeronauts,  accompanied 
by  several  others,  rose  from  New  York, 
and  landed,  after  a  flight  of  1150  miles,  iu 
twenty  hours.  In  Sept.,  1862,  the  re- 
nowned aiironaut.  Mr.  Glaisher,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Coxwell,  made  an  ascent 
from  Wolverhampton,  and  reached  the 
elevation  of  .'{7,000  feet,  or  7  miles.  Ac- 
cording to  the  geographical  institute  at 
Pavia,  Italy,  the  highest  altitude  reached 
hy  any  balloon  was  achieved  by  thp 
Italian  aviator,  Giacomo  Piccolo,  who 
rose  to  a  height  of  ia5.(X)0  feet,  slightly 
over  18  miles  above  se'a  level ;  and  10-1.08'J 
tei't  above  actual  ground.  At  the  height 
of  ."»0,in*>  feet  the  temi»erature  fell  t" 
minus  4.'{  degrees  and  maintained  thiit 
figure  all  the  way  ui»  with  only  slight  vari- 
ation. Piccohi  was  compellcfl  to  utili?!'' 
his  oxygen  inhalator  after  he  reachcjl  tlif 
lieiglit  of  2  miles. 

'Pile  balloon  was  adaptcn]  to  Sjicientitic 
investigation  at  an  early  date,  Pmf. 
Charles  ni;iking  b.-irometer  and  thermom- 
eter readings  in  178.'!.  Dr.  Jeffries  mmle 
the  first  purely  scientific  ascent  in  17X4 
and  the  first  important  observations  were 
nnide  by  <!ay  liussac  and  Biot  in  IStVI. 
Th«'  re<'or(ls  of  Ghiisber  and  Coxwell,  fnmi 
IXtii;  to  18t'(t>.  were  long  regardivl  iiR 
st.indards  until  imxlified  by  Assman  in 
(Jerniany,  wlio  tnade  several  import sint 
ascents  with  (Jioss  tind  Besson  in  1887, 
reporting  meteorological  faults  aiul  at- 
inosphericr  conditions.  Little  change  liiis 
been  made  in  balloons  since  that  bi.ilt  hy 
Prof.  Charles  in  178.'{  with  the  exceptions 
of  the  ripping  panel  invented  by  Wise,  bv 
means  of  which  the  top  of  the  balloon 
can  be  torn  out.  allowing  the  gas  fo 
escape  rapidly  for  quick  descent,  and  the 
drag  rope  devised  by  Green  to  steady  th« 
flight.    This  consists  of  a  long  rope  trail- 
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ing  below  the  car.     Its  funotion  i«  to  re- 
duce   the   waste   of   kjis    ami    baJlast    fp- 
ciuired  to  keoj)  the  ballomi  at  a  i.rop.r  al- 
titude.    V\  hen  a  b.-illocn  sinks  sr.  low  that 
a  good    deal   of   the   i-ope    rests    on    the 
ground,  it  is  reli..ved  of  so  miioh  weiRJit 
and   therefore  tfnds   to   rise;   if,   on   the 
other  hand,  it  rises  so  that  most  of  the 
rope  IS   lifted  off  the  ground,  it  has  to 
bear  a  greater  weight  and  tends  to  sink. 
The  usual  type  of  balloon  is  a  pear  shaped 
or  round  bag  of  pliable  cloth,  preferably 
silk,  which  has  been  coated  with  rubber 
ilissolvcd  in  varnish.    The  size  of  the  bag 
vanes  trom  20  to  .".0  feet  in  diameter  and 
IS  of   approximately   equal    hoi{,'ht.      The 
mon'h  or  neck  of  the  bag  is  just  large 
;|iiouKn  to  admit  a  man  to  make  repairs. 
The  outside  of  the  balloon  is  covered  bv  a 
closely   fittiHJ    net    of   coi-d,    the   ends   of 
which   are   fastened   to   a   ciiciilar   hoop 
placed  a  few  feet  below  the  neck      The 
car,  generally  a  large  wicker  basket,  is 
suspended  some  distance  below  the  hooii 
by  ropes  attached  to  it.     The  net  serv.-s 
to  distribute  the  weisht  of  the  car  and 
its  contents   over   the   whole   top   of  the 
balloon.    An  important  feature  of  balloon 
construction    is   the   valve,    a  wooden   or 
metal  clapper,  from  1  to  ,3  feet  in  diam- 
eter,  iilaced   in   the  top  of  the  bag      It 
opens  inward  and  is  onlinarilv  kept  closed 
by  springs.    Tlie  rope  by  which  this  valve 
IS  opened   hangs   straight   down   through 
the  neck  of  the  b.alloon  and  is  usuallv  al- 
lowed to  hang  loose,  to  avoid  any  chance 
of  accidental  oiiening.     The  car  itself  is 
wiuipi»e«l  with  sandbags  as  ballast,  ther- 
mometers, barometers,   hygrometers,  com- 
passes,  maps   and   a   Ions;   rope   wiih   an 
iinchor  for  stopinng  the  balloon  when  it 
nears  the  ground,  in  addition  to  the  drag 
nipe  before  nientionwl. 

Military  Hallooxs.  The  adaptation 
c,,  l»alh)on  to  military  use  pronu)tly 
followed  its  discovery.  Soon  after  the 
rx'Kinning  of  the  French  revolutionary 
war  an  aeronautical  sehdol  was  fouiideil 
at  Meiidon  and  four  inililarv  observation 
b:i Moons  con>-tructe(|  for  the  armies  of 
I  he  North,  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  of 
the  Uhnie  and  Moselle,  and  of  Kgvpt.  In 
Jiuie,  175)4.  (\.Ionel  .1.  M.  .1.  Toutelle 
aseeiidcil  with  the  adjutant  and  general 
to  reconnoitre  the  lu)stile  nrmv  just  before 
the  battle  of  Fleurus  and  two  nn-on- 
niiisances  were  made  of  four  hours  ea<-h 
■•md  It  IS  generally  stated  that  the  infor- 
mation so  gained  was  responsible  for  the 
iTench  victory.  The  bal!.»>n  corps  w:t:s 
olten  use«1  after  this  and  the  pnt>my  was 
much  disconcerted  at  having  their  move- 
ments so  completely  watched.  From  this 
tmie  on  the  military  observation  balloon 
was  U8e<l  in  most  campaigns  with  more  or 


PfL^V^s^^^f,-  ^"  *'>*'  American  Cl\-il  war 
UWjl)  balloons  were  in  consitlernble  use 
by  the  federal  armies.  There  was  a  reg- 
ular balloon  corps  attached  to  McClellan  s 
army.  During  the  siege  of  Paris  (1870) 
baUoons  were  very  useful,  providing  the 
only  means  of  communication  with  the 
outside  world.  Sixty-four  were  sent  up, 
Ualloomng  as  a  recognized  military  sci- 
ence only  dates  buck  to  about  1883  or 
1884,  when  most  of  the  great  powers  or- 
ganized regular  balloon  establishments.  A 
niilitary  observation  balloon  is  captive  and 
the  cable  which  tethei-s  it  also  carries  tel- 
ephone wires ;  the  observer  is  thus  able  to 
keep  in  constant  communication  with  his 
base. 

In  1885  captive  balloons  were  first  used 
by  the  IJntish  army  in  the   Sudan  war. 
lliey  were   sidierical— a   shape   which   is 
stiU  retaiiRHl  in  some  instances,  though  it 
Jias  been  siipi)lanced  to  a  large  extent  by 
the   fantastic   kite   balloon.      The    British 
balloons  are  made  of  goldbeater's  skin  and 
range  ni   capacity   fn>in   7(XX)   to   10,000 
cubic  teet.     The  French  balloon  is  larger, 
havHig   a   capacity   of  over   IS.(MK)  cubic 
teet ;    but    smaller    balloons    are   uswl    a** 
nuxiliiiries.      The    captive    spherical    bal 
loon  Jias  <ione  good  service,  but  it  is  satis- 
factory only  in  calm  weather.    Endeavors 
to  evolve  a  suiierior  type  of  captive  bal- 
loon which  would  have  stability  in  sinte 
Z-   *''? ,  y''",''-    resulted    in    the    Parseval- 
Niegsleld   observation   balloon,   known   as 
the  kite-balloon.     It   has   the  form  of  a 
cylinder  with  its  axis  horizontal.     At  one 
end   there  is  an  o<ld-h)oking  surrounding 
oiit.'r  hag,  which  is  designe.1  to  prevent 
tiie  halloon  from  spinning  on  its  axis.  The 
lower  end  of  this  outer  bag  is  open,  milk- 
ing It  serve   the  piiri.ose  of  a   balloonet. 
Mie  wind  entering  the  b.illooiiet  steadies 
tlie  main  vessel  somewhat  in  the  manner 
o|  the  tail  of  a  kite.     Hence  the  name  ai.- 
plied   to  these  captive   balloons.     All   the 
belligerents  in  the  (Jre.it  war  have  made 
use  ot  tins  tyiie  as  an  artillery  'spotter' 
DiKKiini.K  JSai.i.oo.ns.     V.>ry  soon  after 
tlie  invention  of  balloims  the  problem  of 
how    to    pronel    them    airainst    the    wind 
arose.     An  elongated  balloon  propelled  hv 
V'r'*'i>.  Vi^     proposed     by    (leneral    J.     15 
Al.  t .  Meusiiier  and  tri.il  by  the  brothers 
liohert  m   1S(  J,  who   made  four  ascents 
It  was  re.-ilized.  however,  that  hand  power 
was   insnfhcient    and   experiments   "eascvl 
ciitil  18,.2.  when  Henri  (Jifford  as.-ended 
with  a   very   light  steam   engine  for  the 
jitriod.  It   wrighing  only  ].">4  pounds  per 
horsepower,  with  fuel  and  water  for  .me 
lio'ir.      lie   was   not   successful    in   stem- 
i"J-o  1^    moilerate    wind,    however.      In 
ISiO  Dupiiy  de  Lome  was  commissioned 
by    the    French    govemment    during    the 
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siege  of  Paris  to  bnild  a  dirigible.  He 
ascended  witli  eiglit  men  to  turn  the  screw 
propeller  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
deviation  of  12°  from  a  wind  blowing  27 
to  37  miles  per  hour.  Tissandier  una  his 
brother  had  some  success  with  a  light 
electric  motor  in  1883  and  1884.  The 
dirigible  "La  France"  was  built  by  Renard 
and  Krebs,  the  officers  in  charge  of  the 
French  War  Aeronautical  Department  at 
Meudon  in  1884  and  1885.  The  propeller 
was  in  front  of  the  car  and  was  driven  by 
an  electric  motor.  Seven  ascents  were 
made  on  calm  days  and  the  dirigible  re- 
turned to  its  starting  place  in  five  of 
them.  This  apparatus  attained  a  maxi- 
mum speed  of  14  miles  per  hour.  In  1897. 
after  years  of  experiment,  a  cigar-shaped 
balloon  driven  by  a  gasoline  motor  was 
completed  by  Dr.  Woffert  in  Berlin.  An 
explosion  took  place  in  the  air,  however, 
and  the  inventor  and  his  assistant  were 
killed  in  the  fall.  In  the  same  year  an  alum- 
inum balloon  was  built  from  the  designs  of 
D.  Schwan  in  Berlin  and  equipped  with 
a  Daimler  gasoline  motor.  It  attained  a 
greater  speed  than  "La  BVance,"  but  met 
with  an  accident  and  was  damaged  beyond 
repair. 

It  was  developed  by  these  early  experi- 
ments that  a  light  and  powerful  source  of 
motive  power  was  needed  for  the  success- 
ful realization  of  the  hopes  of  the  in- 
ventors. This  need  was  ^supplied  by  the 
internal  combustion  engine,  which  from 
1900  on  began  to  be  developed  in  hitherto 
unheard  of  lightness  of  weight  in  relation 
to  power.  Other  questions  arose,  how- 
ever. In  order  to  drive  the  gas  bag  eco- 
nomically and  efficiently  through  the  air 
it  must  foe  kopt  inflated.  Two  systems 
have  been  used  to  effect  this.  In  one,  the 
envelope  is  kept  in  the  proper  shape  en- 
tirely by  inflation,  which  is  accomplished 
by  inflating  with  air  small  bags  or  bal- 
loonets  contained  in  the  gas  bag.  This 
type  has  been  perfected  in  the  German 
Parseval  airship.  The  other  system  is 
that  developed  oy  Count  Zeppelin,  of  a 
rigid  framework  covered  with  fabric,  the 
gas  being  stored  in  separate  drum-shaped 
compartments  inside  the  frame.  A  third 
system,  using  both  principles,  is  found  in 
the  French  semi-rigid  type,  in  which  a 
collapsible  envelope  with  internal  bal- 
loonets,  is  stiffened  by  a  rigid  keel  extend- 
ing beneath  the  envelope  from  which  the 
car  is  suspended. 

German  Dibioibles.  From  1897  on, 
experiments  were  conducted  by  Count 
Ferdinand  von  Zeppelin  of  the  German 
Army  on  an  immense  airship  to  carry 
five  men.  It  consisted  of  a  rigid  cylin- 
drical aluminum  framework  with  pointed 


ends,  containing  sixteen  gas  bags  with  a 
tjtal  capacity  of  nearly  400,000  cubic  feet. 
Two  cars  were  suspended  from  the  frame- 
work, each  containing  a  16  horsepower 
motor.    On  its  first  test  in  June,  1900,  it 


Zpppplin's  Dirigibif. 


made  a  speed  of  18  miles  per  hour  and 
traveled  3^^  miles  before  an  accident  to 
the  steering  gear  forced  it  to  descend.  A 
second  airship,  whose  two  motors  devel- 
oped 85  horsepower,  was  built  in  190ri, 
but  was  wrecked  in  a  storm.  A  third  shii>, 
built  in  1906,  traveled  around  Lake  Con 
stance  and  reached  a  speed  of  36  milesi 
per  hour,  remained  in  the  air  for  severui 
hours,  earring  a  number  of  passengers 
A  fourth  airship,  of  similar  design  but 
more  powerful  motors,  in  1908  succeeded 
in  traveling  250  miles  in  11  hours,  but 
was  wrecked  when  on  land  and  burned  at 
Ekihterdingen.  Subscriptions  were  at 
once  raised  to  help  Zeppelin  build  another, 
and  from  this  beginning  grew  Germany's 
fleet  of  monster  airships  which  were  used 
in  bombing  raids  and  for  purposes  of  ob- 
servation in  the  European  war  (g.  v.). 
Other  dirigibles  were  the  Parseval,  devel- 
oped by  Major  von  Parseval  of  the  Ba 
varian  army,  whose  airship  was  of  a  col- 
lapsible type  without  a  rigid  frame,  whicb 
could  be  readily  transported  by  an  arm; 
and  inflated  in  the  field  from  cylinders  of 
compressed  gas  or  generators;  the  Gross 
airships,  designed  by  Major  von  Gross  of 
the  German  army,  of  a  semi-rigid  type; 
the  Schiitte-Lanz,  a  rigid  airship  with 
wooden  frame  and  large  gas  capacity ;  the 
Suchard,  built  for  long  distance  travel, 
but  not  used  for  the  ocean  flights  for 
which  it  was  designed. 

The  Zeppelin  was  considered  the  su- 
preme war  dirigible,  but  with  the  increa!*- 
mg  defensive  ability  of  the  anti-aircraft 
guns  and  the  armored  aeroplanes  the  <!•'- 
structive  power  of  the  big  rigid  airships 
has  beec  greatly  retUiced.  Many  Zeppelin 
raids  on  London  and  other  towns  in  Kns- 
Kind  were  imdortakon  during  the  Europ'"'" 
war,  at  first  with  success  but  later  with 
disastrous  results  to  the  huge  airships, 
some  of  which  containing  from  750,000  to 
2,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  and  costing 
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from  «l,000,00p  to  12,500,000.  were  cap- 
jtured  by  the  Bntwh  forces.  Toward  the 
l^'^t,!^  P^^^^^?  Zeppelin  had  been  dia- 
I  carded  for  the  heavier-than-air  machines. 
[Snd  squadrons  of  bomb-carrying  aero- 
planes took  up  the  work  of  raiding.  The 
multiple-gas  bag  system  of  the  Zeppelin 
protects  the  huge  airship  to  some  extent. 
for  two  or  three  of  thpse  gas  compart- 
ments may  collapse  without  bringing  the 
Zeppelin  to  earth ;  but  gunners  use  incen- 
rtiary  shells  which  set  aflame  the  balloon. 
Jor  scouting  purposes  the  Zeppelin  proved 
its  worth,  not  only  on  land  but  on  sea.  It 
was  used  for  observation  in  the  naval 
J  1  .  Jutland  Bank  in  May.  1916, 
I  nd  also  in  August  of  the  same  year  when 


Santos  Dumont's  Airship,  rounding  the 
1  ,       „  Eiffel  Tower. 

!  EnRrnnd!"*"  '"'^°  ^^"  °^^'  '*^'"°*^  ^^^^^'^ 
P<'2d''tr,PS'^''''\J'"Png  the  same 

!  «arti|g  ptefKJf-f ho^S^^^  l>-k  to  Ms 

I  ^Pierre  aJrP«°^*^'^P^?°'^  were  S 
aspeldVa?  mfinl  ^'»l"dy.  which  made 
•  speed  Of  26  miles  per  hour  with  several 


Fg"«n8?"  in  „the  vicinity  of  Paris  in 
i^JiLi  *  ".fO-horsepower  motor  driving 
a  steel  Propeller  at  1000  revolutions  per 
minute;  the  'Lebaudy.'  buUt  by  thSn^ 
l^li  *  "*''  Lebaudy  in  1005,  which 
?.X**.^*K^-,'"<i?«"*'^  ^  army  uie;  'La 
lW>S*^di,i'*K^'  ^^  Lebaudy  brothera  to 
i^^  k  ™  7^^'  successful  untU  carried 
away  by  a  storm  and  destroyed  in  18OT| 
thf  ?2E"'*J'^"'''  *»"  '*  «n  simUar  linw  ti 
the  I«baudy  airships,  which  woa  d^ 
stroyed  by  the  brealking  of  one  of  th^ 
proiieUer  blades;  the  semi-rigid  *  ViUe  de 

"5n5nio.      -.t    ^^^    "«'<J    wooden-frameS 

opiess,    with  a  gas  capacity  of  371 000 

cubic  feet.     By  1913  a  consfdetable  fleet 

of  capable  airships  had  been  put  in  Mm- 

about  318,000  cubic  feet  capacity  and  S 
miles  per  hour  speed.  ^    °"  *** 

utii^^^^^^^  Dirigibles.    Comparatively 

United  States  m  airship  building  ud  to 
the  American  entry  into  the  European 
war.  A  moderate  size  dirigible  wm  dS 
signed  and  constructed  by  dapt  Th^mw 
S  Baldwin  in  1908  and  accepted  by "" 
government  for  the  Army  Sign^  Corps 
It  had  a  capacity  of  20,0(»  cubic  feet  Si?i 
was  driven  by  a  20-horsepower  gasoUna 
engine,  developing  a  speeS  of  aC  20 

by   M.^';in^''(''n  J^**  H'^^'P^  we«  buS 
,,n..,„i  .  t     Viiuimun.     In   one  of   those 
iiamod  'Amenoa.'  Walter  Wellman  trie, 
to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  1910      The  en 

.  nriited  kkw  miles  m  71  hours.  The  crew 
wore  reseuod  after  abandoning  the  airahiiT 
^  Ajimman  designed  a  new  diririble  tl  o 
-  Akron,  and  essayed  the  flight  to  I^irnno 
with  a  crew  of  four  men  in  1^*  *"  T^^. 
plosion  tota  ly  destroyed  the  air.  pfvanl 
man  and  his  crow  perishing.  A  "all.inV 
attempt  to  accomplisli  the  flight  acrolsthe 
ooean  was  made  bv  the  United  IfntL 
Navy  dirigible  C-5,  but  this  camo  to  dis- 
aster on  the  afternoon  of  May  15,  19W 

i.iiiK,  i>.   X..  to  Halifax,  N.  S     thi»  P  >» 

OVot'thn""    ''"    '"r7°«''     wis    blo^    o,^^ 

o)«;r  the  sea   and   destroyed.     The   first 
dirigiblo  to.  fly  over  the  Atlantic  was  the 

IJIJ).    In  aiay  of  the  same  year  the  TJ   S 

JiXn'::;?'n  ^*'V  *^'^'i  '••^^-^^  to  Europe 
with  a  stop  at  the  Azores.  (See  Aero- 
phnw.)  The  first  non-stop  flight  from 
Amorieaf o  Europe  was  made  bv  a  Bridsh 
Vickers-Vimy  plane.  June  14-1.5  1919 
Aeroplane  (a'er-O-plgn ) ,  a  flying  ma- 
■1  .     .  .  onine    heavier    thnn    nii- 

and  sustained  by  aid  of  propulsion  from  a 
source  of  powsr  and  the  lifting  action  of 
the  air  on  moving  planes.    Interesting  ^x- 


Aeroplane 


Aeroplan 


ESl?.!"*!  A?  *^il'  /**]5.®'  '"S^t  ''efe  made 
by  Otto  IJUenthal,  Hiram  8.  Maxim,  and 
Frof.  S.  Langley  near  the  close  of  tho 
lineteenth  century.    Theae  led  to  tho  con- 
option  of  tho  aeroplane,  or  gliding  ma- 
»;hine,  efforts  to  develop  which  were  first 
^^SrJS.^^-^y.*''"  Americans,  OrviUe 
and  Wilbur  Wright,  of  Dayton,  O.,  whose 
experiments    were    made    on    a    desolate 
sandy  plain  at  Kitty  Hawk,  N.  C.    The 
fim  actual  fliBht  was  made  in  September, 
a        ^'ben    their    crude    machine    kept 
aHoat  for  two  minutes.    They  continued 


and  won  a  prize  of  fSO.OOO,  and  Qleni 
H.  Curtias,  who,  on  May  29,  1910,  flc\ 

i^^  .,  °^  *°  ^^^  ^'^'^t  a  distance  o 
loO  miles,  at  an  average  speed  of  51  2/1 
miles  per  hour.  Machines  of  two  typo 
were  used  in  these  flights,  the  biplane 
pompoeed  of  two  firmly  connected  planes 


Langley'a  Aeroplane. 

venrK  vTns"?*"*^  i°  J^'"*  *»'  several 
years,  1908  being  the  first  year  of  public 
aviation       Flights   of  considerable   dura- 

n^I'ni  ''«r^u'"*'''*''  ""'1  ""  Sept.  10.  190.S. 
Orvillo  Wright  remained  in  the  air  62 
nunutps.  15  seconds,  at  Port  Meyer,  near 


Wricbt  Biplane 
Washington.     By  this  time  many  others 

ihP    /r«rn"°/Ki'"^'  l«"««i""y  i"  France, 

nrst    notable    achievement    that    fol- 

owed  being  the  crcssing  of  the  English 

l^nnel    by    Jean    Blciiot,    «n    «uly    25. 

W  ;•„  10^""°  im^  Lesseps  paralleled  this 

S    Rn^i^7'  ^^^^'  ?."'*  «n  June  2,  Charies 

&.  Kolls,  a  youna  Englishman,  snrp.nssed 

IWr'i«^n  V'-'**"''"^,    **>«    Channel    from 
upver  to  Calais  and  return,  the  flight  of 

^^J^f^'^'Y  '""A'."  J"  ^^  niiniites.  The 
records  for  long  flight,  up  to  this  time 
were  those  of  Louis  Pa.ilhan.  who  fl"w 
trom  Liondon  to  Manchester  (117  miles) 


Wright  Biplane,  (rear), 
the  type  of  the  Wright  machine,  and  the 

K     Hammnn^S  -^"r  13,  19l0,  Charies 
«^-    uamilton    flew    from    New    York    to 

5iOE  CLCVATION 


Plans  of  Antoiiietto  nfonoplane. 
Philadelphia,  a  distance  of  88  miles,  in  1 
hour  ol   minutes,   aud   returned    to   N.w 

^i  J^i.}^*"  '""«•■  bulf  of  1910  a.n.- 
plane  flights  were  very  numerous,  alike 
in   the  United   States  and  Europe,   and 


I  Aeroplane 


Aeroplane 


Ineords  for  duration,  distance,  numlier  of 
I  passengers  carried,  and  altitude  are  more 
I  remarkable  every  year.    Record  for  dura- 
Ition  without  stopping.  16  hours,  28  min- 
iates, 36  seconds,  made  by  Poulet,  April 
24,    1914.      Duration    without    stopping, 
with  one  passenger,  9  hours,  45  minutes, 
made  by  Laitsch  at  Johnnnisthal,  October 
28,  1913.     Distance  covered  in  one  day, 
with     landings,     1330     miles     made     by 
Stoeffler,  October  14.  1913.    Distance  cov- 
er«l  in  one  day,  with  one  passenger,  934 
miles,  made  by  Schlegel.  October  22,  1913. 
Distance  over  water,  r).*{0  miles  across  the 
Mediterranean   from   St.   Raphael   to   Bi- 
lerta  by  Garros,  flying  a  monoplane  with- 


addod,  and  bombanlments  from  the  air 
were  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Euro- 
pean war. 

The  French  were  the  first  to  see  the 
military  possibilities  of  the  aeroplane  and 
in  1912  appropriated  $5,000,000  to  miU- 
tary  aeronautics.  Following  the  example 
of  France,  Germany  appropriated  $3,000,- 
000  for  this  new  arm  of  tne  military  es- 
tablishment. For  several  years  Germany 
had  regarded  the  Zeppelin  airships  as  the 
superior  of  the  heavler-than-air  type,  but 
the  success  of  the  speedy  French  mono- 
planes and  biplanes  came  as  a  shock  to 
the  Zeppelin  builders  and  Germany  en- 
tered with  vigor  upon  the  task  of  aero- 
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fis.3 
rompiirlson  of  tlio  fnirtlss  Trlplnno  flying  bont  (Fig.  1)  of  1.1.1-foot 
spnn,  wltl>  till-  •.Vmciiia  *  (Fig.  2)  of  Ti'-foot  spun,  and  the  standard  hydro- 
aeroplane (Fig.  3)  of  :<o-foov  span.  Fig.  4  is  a  side  view  *t  the  machinei 


unt  boat  or  pontoons.  September  22. 1913. 
( iiptiiin  R.  W.  Schroeder,  commanding 
(iIliciT  of  the  testing  scimidroii,  nt  tin- 
\Vri;,'ht  Field,  at  Fairfield.  Oliio.  flew  to  a 
hcislit  of  28,0()()  feet  in  September,  191S, 
exceeding  all  previous  records. 

The  European  war  completely  par- 
alyzed competitive  aviation.  aeroi)Innes 
being  commandeered  for  military  pur- 
poses, and  aviators  pressed  into  army 
service.  The  demand  of  the  countries  at 
war,  however,  for  larger,  faster  and  more 
stable  machines  capable  of  carrying 
heavier  weights  of  armament  led  to  rapid 
development  in  the  manufacture. 

M.U%tary  Aeroplanes.  For  military  pur- 
poses the  aeroplane  has  proved  itself  of 
incalculable  benefit.  So  far  as  scouting 
is  concerned.  It  has  practically  superseded 
cavalry.  An  aviator  flying  over  the  en- 
emy lines  may  not  only  observe  the  move- 
ments of  troops  and  take  long-distance 
photographs  of  entrenchments,  but  in  an 
artillery  duel  he  can  convey  the  range  to 
the  gunners,  indicate  targets,  check  and 
correct  the  fire,  communicating  with  the 
base  by  means  of  signals  or  wireless  teleg- 
raphy. Machine  guns  have  been  mounted 
on  war  planes  for  attack  and  defense  in 
the    air.      Bomb    chambers    have    been 


plane  constnietion,  inereasioe  tbe  appro^ 
priations  to  $1U,UU0,(JU0  in  1913.  Russia, 
ilapan,  Austria,  Italy,  and  finally  England 
and  the  United  States,  in  the  order  named, 
prepared  more  or  less  elaborate  aeroplane 
programs.  The  United  States,  after  en- 
tering the  European  war,  appropriated 
$640,000,000  for  aeroplane  construction. 
The  biplane  has  been  favored  by  Amer- 
ica for  military  purposes,  but  botn  mono- 
planes and  biplanes  have  done  splendid 
service  in  war:  the  monoplane  for  gen- 
eral observation  work:  the  armored  bi- 
plane for  offensive.  Bomb-carrying  bi- 
planes in  company  with  Zeppelins  were 
used  by  Germany  in  attacks  on  Great 
Britain  and  France.  The  Allies  coun- 
tered with  air  raids  on  supply  stores, 
bridges,  aerodromes,  and  so  forth,  in  ter- 
ritory occupied  by  the  Teutonic  forces. 
For  bombing,  aeroplanes  have  special 
chambers.  Renaud's  apparatus  for  dis- 
charging bombs  has  three  tubes ;  the  pro- 
jectiles are  dropped  by  the  pressure  of  the 
operator's  foot  anon  a  piedal  keyboard 
fixed  in  front  of  him.  Some  of  the  bomb- 
ing planes  carry  as  much  as  1000  pounds 
of  explosives.  It  is  estimated  tnat  in 
1916  the  Allies  carried  out  a  total  of  7S0 
aerial  bombardments.  The  French  claimed 


Aeroplane 


mtlL^u  *^ult  to  ascertain  the  exact 
fflM^  ?;n»M-''"r-  •"  ^^l'*'  but  from  the 

machK  V^^, i""™"  Z?"'^'  Germany  1000 
Md  3(>J  or  inn  "'{''tary  establishment 
man    aw    or    400    drawn    from    private 
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oelng    derived    from    the   iniUata   o£ 


Curt™  Eight-cylinder  UOO-horse-powor  Aeroplane  Mot, 


or.     View  from 


•wners  after  mobilizatiuii :  Rus^in  sum 
machines,  of  wliich  150  wore  contr  bu?ed 

IKi^    I  ^!i*  ®^  aeroplanes,  having  20  of 

afiJ^  "S'^'i  service.  Great  Britain  and 
fc^K^'^P^'^^yy  ^es8  than  200  aer^ 
planes    between    them.      Including    t^ 

/m„^?°   and    Austrian    nations   and    thi 
smaller  powers  engaged  in  the  war  in 

rSd/nlL  'i^^"^**^  *">«*  tJiere  were  in 

4M0  at!!„'5  „FT?«    an  .aggregate    of 

4^  aircraft  of  all  descriptions  for  active 

mi     and  reserve.  «>»."vo 

h^u*t^IP^  2'  aeroplanes  in  use  when 


sponsors — Soci«'>ti'«      Pmir     i«-      * 
l>enerdus8in      >rh«  n^S  J^^    Appareili 
little  alntifi;^  A-     ^"t  Spads  were  fat 
any    tarfet     «^?P'  Pf^^^^nting  scarcely 
speci  S'no^J'"'^    combined    terrific 
T  wvL       "•  perfect  ease  of  maneuverini: 
..m^'^r'''!i;i,™"«'l,"8«d  for  attacking  en 
emy  fiingibles.     Each  pilot  had  ^^if^  fn 

KSn^a^lJf,.;'''''  rk  b«  iJ^en'S 
ffil*a    "°*  a  button.    At  the  opening  of 

i^sfunv'°»t°P'!5i^«  *»?«  SpadsT^e  f u^ 

sT^iaWo'T  '^'^'^  *^«  «»«-^  ""^ 

tnS^rt/oinT^^lf  ?i?'  *^^200  h.p.  Alba- 
thf  KktZr  f^f  •A^"^!55"*?"*t,  the  L.V.G, 
a  rianf  t^'nl'*®*'*';?'!?'''  the  Roland.  an3 
greSt  8De^^°  -tLWi*  ^^^"^  developed 
nninLr*^'  r.^"®  V^}^?^  constructed  ■ 
numoer  of  Capronl  biplanes;   and  tli> 


^eroplane|^*''^P^^^ 
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'orand  and  I 
iport  mono-f 
CO  did  good) 
i;  and  tfatl 

I  were  sooil 
I  comins  in  I 
r-aeroplanel 
f  250  hp. 
rench  were) 
remodeled  [ 
Btter  oamtl 
ala   of   itif 


British    added 
hiftved   much 


A  triplane  «pced  ,cout.     Sp.n  , .{  wings  25  foet.     Speed  1 15  mile«  porhour. 


^J^^X^T  -!  fe;;s^Ur^%.™-S «;?;;;: 


Honed  here  that  it  was  iu  a  S  mwi  4i  f h  ,t  Prnm'lt"V'  '"'"^f-  '^^^''^  "  <"»«  *»»«  B"^- 
Captain  de  Benuehamp  and  £k>  e.  m  t  thriHiior'non^'T"  '-^^  ^-mployment  <.f 
Dancourt  bomb.Hl  tlie  Knini)  works  t  UPL  ^  '^'  V<'P«'r(lussiti,  Xieuport  and 
teen-^ompassing  a  radius^  f  5^W  milL  "at  sAnoHon"  n"^•,»J^P''^T'-'*^"•^  "A" 
ifith  a  cargo  of  bombs.  f'"'  "vn^^  ""^  ^l'*^^"''®!.  *''«  .Maurice  Far- 

The  German  machine  most  familiar  to  Iwo  'others  '   ThnVorVn^'^"'"  '."'i'  *'"•''  *'^" 
|he  general  pub  e,   at  lea.st  for  tlie  first   hinlnnl  !^*  J^^  -^ivrano-Saulnier  is   u 

Ehree  years  of  the  war  was  the  Tnn^  f^^  ®  **'  ^'^^^  "P^^^**  «nd  has  been  usrd 
Uich  was  evolvV,l  by  tiie  Almtria^eSu  inosouhoTr„7.  W'  .^'  ^?;,.*h«  French 
beer  Igo  Etrich  in  c,.llaboration  whh  annXV  Jn  f  *  "*  *''*'  "'^  .T'>«  Candron, 
[Vels,  his  colleague.  Their  first  practical  «u?horifi?«  ''.""i^*?"PJ"^^'  ^^  the  French 
UcLine  was  built  in  1908,  and  s?me  idea  to  cS  it  VL*'"^  {"«'"'|y«f  being  able 
t  thpr  Pf^'^'T  ?^  ''>".  clesign  may  be  minSe.  ^'  '^'  ""''  ""^  ^^  ^'''^  I""- 
P^al'lS'lT^'^l  rsf,£L?tiaK''den'  wa?th?"l?^r v''' •*1'^.«"*"''  -"«'  «-t 


Taube,    or  *  dove.'     The  likeness   to  a 
m   18   emphasized   in    the   ribs   of   the 
frame,  which   resemble  n  bird's  feathers 
supporting   plane   is   shaped   in    the 
nanner  of  a  bird's  extended  wing,  and  is 

Klft!?*^  ",Ru"*  t'l?  '■<'«'■  ••»''•*  »•>  *"^''Jre  stn- 
"loihty.  The  tail  is  also  bird-like.  It  is 
Wtremely  sensitive  to  its  rudder,  is  verr 


,  '  —  — '"  carrieil  out  tlie  in- 

n'riv  t'^'fi""'^  ^^^^?^  "^  machines  builr  b" 
pnvate  firms.  Three  types  of  machinV, 
were  nianufactured  by  the  Royal  Sll 
hrst,  the  scouting  plane,  built  for  speed  ; 
second,  a  tractor  carrying  a  pilot  and  «j 
observer,  with  a  maximum  speed  of  40  to 
fl"''^^^  ^T""'  ^"^•1  ^'tl»  «n  automatic 

^oZ  !?0 1±  ri  '""^^.-iL'^y^liiL^  r?ni--^^i:^».^ly.^>ij'.1.tt-pra!bTv"one 


P  to  150  horse  power.     Other" (lerman 

Biiicliuics  which  won  fame  in  the  niilitarv 

■sm-ic..  are  the  Gotha  and  the  AU.atros. 

IpfJl  I    v^'',''    V"    '^    monoplane,    with    the 
■wriou   bird-wmg  feature   retained.     The 

mtPT  is  a  biplane,  heaw  and  si.tuewhat 

Wovi.  but  of  great  endurnnce. 
■pJ;'  u*'"'    b<*sinning    of    the    war    the 

fc",  SSL"  %?,?r]'7„s' ™^  S"'M  r '■'■'•'?  "">i-s=  T^s 


"  rJ^i      l",^?''^  i?'f,*b«  battleplanes. 

J  he  Allied  fighting  phines  were  of  two 
classes    one.  of  w-hich  operated  over  the 
home  lines  in  a  defensive  manner,  while 
the  other  swept  out  over  the  enemv  lines 
protecting  the  home  '  work  '  macMnei  and 

•iv,V.'t'''^''"'r-  *"    ^"^""^    ?""*«•      These 

Moik     machines  were  made  up  of  units 

of  one  or  other  of  the  foUowing ; 


Aeroplane 


Aeroplao 


■i  ii 
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Machine  cuoa  have  been  used  by  avia- 
ton  not  only  against  opponents  in  the  air 
but  against  troops  in  the  field.  This  has 
of  course  happened  rarely,  but  there  uro 
instances  where  airmen,  evading  enemy 
aeroplanes  and  anti-airvruft  guus,  have 
swooped  down  within  easy  range  of  enemy 
troops  and  demoralized  them  by  machine- 
gun  iire.  In  the  early  days  of  the  war, 
duels  in  the  lower  air  were  of  frequent 
occurrence.  Later,  with  improvements  in 
construction,  these  duola  in  the  lower  uir 
between  two  pilots  bwnme  battles  be- 
tween squadrons  of  fast  fighting  muehineH, 
whirling  against  each  other  from  10,000 
to  15.000  feet  ah<»ve  the  treni-hes,  with 
their  machine  guns  flashing.  The  newest 
type  of  light  miichine  gun  is  a  variation 
of  the  French  '  Soixante-quinze,'  and  fires 
n  projectile  that  can  penetrate  the  de- 
fensive armor  of  any  aeroplane  at  1000 
yards  range. 

The  work  of  the  reconnaissance  aviator 
is(lifljeult,  for  not  only  hr.s  ho  to  contend 
with  the  enemy  air  fighters  but  if  he  flies 
t<K»  low  he  comes  under  fire  of  the  anti- 
aircraft guns.  I'hotographs,  however,  can 
he  made  from  an  altitude  of  6000  feet  with 
the  aid  of  a  phototopographic  camera,  an 
invention  of  Captain  Scheimpflug  of 
Vienna,  which  from  that  height  gives  a 
dear  view  of  32  square  miles  of  country. 
Canieras  fitted  with  telescopic  lenses  and 
motion-picture  cameras  are  also  em- 
ployed by  observers.  The  diflicultv  of 
CDmmunicating  with  the  earth  has  "been 
o^orconic  by  wireless  telegraphy. 

The  use  of  wireless  is  attended  with 
•  lifticulty  on  aeroplanes,  though  it  is  suc- 
cessfully employed  on  Zeppelins  and  other 
dirigible  balloons.  Some  aeroplanes  have 
wireless  aerials  permanently  fitted,  but  a 


more  aatiafactotr  method,  though  oi 
which  has  its  disadvantages,  is  that  ( 
employing  a  trailing  wire  as  an  antonn 
the  fuselage  and  metallic  parts  furmiii 
the  counterpoise.  The  noiM  of  the  moii, 
makes  it  difficult  to  receive  wireless  niei 
sages,  but  an  invention  of  iSignor  Mai 
coni's  is  said  to  overcome  this.  TL 
low-flying,  directing  airmen,  known  u 
'contact  patrohi,'  employed  by  the  Allit 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Somme,  were  supplit 
with  Marconi's  new  wireless  apparatui 
•^'hich  enabled  them  to  receive  as  well  a 
transmit  messages. 

Seaplanes.  With  the  success  achieve 
b^  the  aeroplane,  inventors  began  to  con 
sider  the  possibility  of  combining  the  aii 
craft  with  the  boat,  for  use  on  the  soj 
Hugo  Matulluth  of  New  York  seems  t 
have  been  the  first  to  suggest  this,  hii 
beyond  filing  his  specifications  nothin 
was  done  to  put  his  ideas  into  practiea 
effect.  The  invention  of  the  hydroueiu 
plane  is  due  to  Glenn  Curti.ss  who,  ii 
1908,  fixe<l  floats  to  his  aeroplane  as  salet 
devices,  and  Fabre,  who  added  the  float! 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  machine  will 
the  express  idea  of  rising  from  the  surfaci 
of  the  sea.  Fubre  gave  a  practical  demon 
Rtration  of  his  macliine  on  the  Seine  ii 
1010.  In  the  following  year  Curtisi 
brought  out  a  biplane  with  floats  insfem 
of  the  usual  long  skids,  and  also  addec 
wheels  for  use  on  the  land. 

Transatlantic  FU^hts.  The  honor  o; 
being  the  first  to  cross  the  Athintic  (J>ct  ar 
by  the  air  route  fell  to  the  American  true 
tor  biplane,  NC-4,  which  was  cHjuijipM 
with  four  Liberty  motors,  each  of  4(>ij 
horse  power.  It  had  a  wing  span  of  12ti 
feet,  a  hidl  length  of  50  feet,  a  gasoline 
capacity  of  2000  gallons  and  an  average 
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m^M- 


tetUepimaB  •  apeed  of  8o  milea  per  hour.    It  can  be  fitted  with  wheels  and  landing  gear  for  field  u»*. 


Aerostatic  Press 


*peed  of  80  miloa  nn  hour.  Its  oommniul- 
I  ing  officer  wuh  LI»>ut.-t'om.  A.  C.  Road, 
If.  8.  N.,  and  It  wuh  maniiPil  with  five 
I  other  offic-iTH  of  the  U.  S.  Nnvv.  Tlie 
N('-4  unfl  its  sinter  plnnoH.  N('M  iiiid 
NC-;{,  flew  fDin  Rockaway  B<>acli.  N.  Y.. 
to  Halifax,  N.  8.,  on  May  7,  1010.  Ou 
May  10  they  Rtarted  for  the  Azores.  Tlie 
XO-l  and  NC-3  were  go  badly  damnsed 
when  they  reached  the  Azores  that  they 
were  nnable  to  eonfimic  the  voyaRe.  The 
NC-4  reached  the  harbor  of  Horta  safely, 
and  reRiime*!  its  voyaRe  on  the  mornine  of 
May  27,  rt'achinR  Lisbon.  Portugal,  that 
night.  The  first  non-stop  fiiijht  was  made 
June  14-ir>  by  Captain  John  Aloock  and 
Lieut.  Arthur  W.  Brown  in  a  British 
Vimy-Vickers  plane  in  IB  hours  and  12 
minutes.  The  first  dirijrible  to  fly  over 
the  Atlantic  was  the  British  rigid  airship 
R-.*?!.  on  July  2-6.  1010.  The  return  trip 
to  England  was  made  in  74  hours. 

Aerostatic  Press,*  "«"i?^«  '^n;'^- 

'  vanee  for  render- 
ing the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  avnil- 
nble  for  extracting  the  coloring  matter 
from  dye-woods  and  similar  purposes.  A 
horizontal  partition  divides  the  machine 
into  two  parts.  The  lower  part  is  con- 
nected with  an  air-pump,  by  means  of 
which  the  air  can  be  withdrawn  from  it. 
The  matter  from  which  the  substance  is 
to  be  extracted  is  laid  upon  the  partition, 
which  is  perforated,  and  a  perforated 
cover  is  placed  over  it  and  the  air  ex- 
tracted from  the  lower  vesseL 

Aerostatics  (fl.-^'-t^^^/  'J' "?  •   **> » * 

branch  of  physics  which 
treats  of  the  weight,  pressure,  and  equi- 
librium of  air  and  gases,  gee  .-Itr,  Air- 
pump,  Barometer.  Qaa,  etc. 

Aerotherapentics  ^^^"-^Z^ 

treating  disease  by  varying  the  pressure 
•r  modifying  the  composition  of  the  air 
snrrounding  the  patient. 
iEschineS  (es'ki-nez),  a  celebrated 
Athenian  orator,  the  rival 
nnd  opponent  of  Demosthenes,  was  born 
•W  B.  c.  and  died  in  314.  He  headed  the 
Alaeedonian  party  In  Greece. 
■SschylnS  (fs'ki-lus),  the  first  in 
.     ,     ''  time    of    the    three    great 

tragic  poets  of  Greece,  born  at  Eleusls.  in 
Attica.  B.  c.  52.'5,  died  in  Sicily  456.  Be- 
fore he  gained  distinction  as  a  dramatist 
ne  had  highly  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Marathon  MOO),  as  he  after- 
wards did  at  Artemisium,  Salamis,  and 
{ lataea.  He  first  gained  the  prize  for 
tragedy  ip  B.  c.  484.  The  Pemiaps,  the 
"arliest  of  his  extant  pieces,  formed  part 
«  *  }^°^  ^^^^^  gained  the  prize  in 
?-%472.  In  B.C.  468  he  was  defeated 
n  Sophocles,  and  then  is  said  to  have 


(one  to  the  court  of  Hiero,  Kinc  of  Sjra. 
cuae.  Altocether  he  is  reputed  to  have 
compoaed  seventy  tragedies  and  gained 
thirteen  triumphs.  Only  seven  of  bis 
tragedies  are  exUnt :  The  Peraiant,  Seven 
aQa:,t$t  Thehea,  SuppUantt,  Promethena, 
Agamemnon,  Choephorce,  and  Eumenidea, 
the  last  three  forming  a  trilogy  on  the 
story  of  Orestes,  presented  in  B.  c.  458. 
iEschylus  may  be  called  the  creator  of 
Greek  tragedy,  both  from  the  splendor  of 
his  dramatic  writings  and  from  the  scenic 
Improvements  and  accessories  he  intro- 
duced. Till  his  time  only  one  actor  had 
appeared  on  the  stage  at  a  time,  and  by 
bringing  on  a  second  he  was  really  the 
founder  of  dramatic  dialogue.  His  stylt 
was  grand,  daring,  and  full  of  energy, 
though  sometimes  erring  in  excessive 
splendor  of  diction  and  imagery.  If  not 
indeed  harsh  or  turgid.  His  plays  have 
little  or  no  plot,  and  his  characters  are 
drawn  by  a  few  powerful  strokes.  There 
are  English  poetical  translations  of  hi)* 
plays  by  Blackie.riumptre,  and  Swanwick. 

iEsCUlaoinS  (Pf-kfl-l^'pi-us),  the  god 
*^  *^  "■  of  medicine  among  the 
Greeks,  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Ro- 
mans, nnd  usually  said  to  have  been  a  sou 
of  Apollo.  He  was  worshiped  in  partic- 
ular at  Epidaurus,  in  Peloponnesus, 
where  a  temple  with  a  grove  was  dedi- 
cated to  him.  The  sick  who  visited  his 
temple  had  to  spend  one  or  more  nights 
in  the  sanctuary,  after  which  the  remedies 
to  be  used  were  revealed  in  a  dream. 
Those  who  were  cured  offered  a  sacrifice 
to  iEsculapius,  commonly  a  cock.  He  is 
often  represented  with  a  large  beard.  ht>ld- 
ing  a  knotty  staff,  round  which  is  en- 
twined a  serpent,  the  serpent  being  spe- 
cially his  symbol.  Near  him  often  stands 
a  cock.  Sometimes  <l:]8culapius  is  repr**- 
sented  under  the  image  of  a  sernent  only. 
.SlSGIllllS  (es'kil-lus),  the  genus  of 
plants  to  which  belongs  the 
horse-chestnut. 

iEsOP  (S'sop).  the  Greek  fabulist,  is 
*  said  to  have  been  a  contempo- 
Tsiry  of  Croesus  and  Solon,  and  thus  prob- 
ably lived  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century  B.C.  But  so  little  is  known  of 
his  life  that  h!s  existence  has  been  called 
in  question.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  a  slave,  and  to  have  received 
his  freedom  from  a  Samian  master,  Tad- 
mon.  He  then  visited  the  court  of  Croe- 
sus, and  is  also  said  to  have  visited  PIsls- 
tratns  at  Athens.  Finally  he  was  sent  bv 
Croesus  to  Delphi  to  distribute  a  sum  of 
money  to  each  of  the  citizens.  For  some 
reason  he  refused  to  distribute  the  money, 
whereupon  the  Delphians,  enraged,  threw 
him  from  a  precipice,  and  killed  him. 
No  works  of  JEmp  are  extant,  and  it  la 
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doabtfal  wbtther  be  wrote  any.  Bentley 
tBcUned  to  the  ■upposition  that  hie  fablee 
were  delivered  oralbr  and  perpetuated  by 
repetition.  Such  fables  are  spoken  of 
both  by  Aristophanes  and  Plato.  Ph»- 
drus  turned  into  Latin  verse  tlie  ^sopian 
fables  current  in  his  day,  w.th  additions 
of  his  own.  In  modem  times  several  col- 
lections  purporting  to  be  ^Uaop's  fables 
have  been  published. 

iEsthetiCS   <««-thet;ifc8:  |Hertainin|r  to 
percention),  the  philos- 
ophy of   the  beautiful;  the  name  friven 
to  the  branch  of  philosophy  or  of  science 
which   is  concerned   with   that   class  of 
emotions,  or  with  those  attributes,  real 
«  apparent,  of  objects  generally  compre- 
hended under  the  term  heavty,  and  other 
related  expressions.    The  term  ssthetics 
first  received  this  application  from  Baum- 
Jtarten   (1714-1762),  a  German  philoso- 
pher, who  was  the  first  modem  writer  to 
treat  systematically  on  the  subject,  thounh 
the  beautiful  had  received  attention  at  the 
hands  of  philosophers  from  early  times. 
Socrates,    accordinfc    to    Xenophon,    re- 
irarded  the  beautiful  as  coincident  with 
the  good,  and  both  as  resolvable  Into  the 
useful.     Plato,   in   accordance   with   his 
idealistic  theory,  held  the  existence  of  an 
absolute  beauty,  which  is  the  ground  of 
fceauty  in  all   things.     He  also  nssertpd 
the  Intimate  union  of  the  good,  the  b«>nn- 
tjful,  and  the  true.     Aristotle  treated  of 
uie    subject   in    much    more   detail    than 
Plato,  but  chiefly  frojn  the  scientific  or 
critical  point  of  view.     In  his  treatises 
on  poetry  and  raetoric  he  lavs  down  a 
theory  of  art,  and  establishes  principles  of 
beauty.      His    philosophical   views   were 
m    many    respects   opposed    to    those    of 
Plato.     He  does  not  admit  an  absoluto 
conception  of  the  beautiful;  but  he  dla- 
tinguishes  beauty  from  the  good,  the  U8<r 
ful,   the  fit,   ana   the  necessary.     He  re- 
solves beeuty  into  certain  elements,  as  or- 
der,  symmetry,   definlteness.     A   distinc- 
tion of  beauty,  according  to  him,  is  the 
absence  of  desire  in  the  pleasure  it  ex- 
cites.   Baumgarten's  treatment  of  aesthet- 
ics Is  essentially  Platonic.     He  made  the 
division  of  philosophy  Into  lopio,  ethics, 
and    wsthetics;    the    first    dealing    with 
knowledge,  the  second  with  action    (will 
and  desired,  the  third  with  beauty.     He 
limits    testhetirs    to   the   conceptions   de- 
rived from  the  senses,  and  makes  them 
consist  In   ronfrc«>f|  or  obscured  cuueep- 
tlons.     In     contradistinction     to     logical 
knowlsdge,  which  consists  In  clear  concep- 
tions.    Kant  defines  beauty  In  reference 
to  his  four  categories,  quantity,  quality, 
relation,    and    modality.      In    accordance 
with  the  subjective  character  of  his  sys- 
IND  be  denies  au  absolute  conception  of 
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beauty,  but  hia  deuilad  treatment  of  tb 
subject  is  inconsistent  with  the  deniul 
Thus  be  attributes  a  beauty  to  single  cul 
ors  and  tones,  not  on  any  plea  of  ccio 
plexity,  but  on  the  sround  of  purity.  li 
holds  also  that  the  highest  meaning  o 
beauty  is  to  symbolise  moral  good,  am 
arbitrarily  attaches  moral  characters  t( 
the  seven  primary  colors.  The  value  o 
art  is  mediate,  and  the  beauty  of  art  i 
inferior  to  that  of  nature.  Other  Oermai 
philosophers  have  dealt  with  this  subjort 
their  speculations  going  far  beyond  tin 
conceptions  of  English  writers.  Shaftes 
bury  adopted  the  notion  that  beauty  ii 
perceived  by  a  special  internal  sense;  it 
which  he  was  followed  by  Hutcheson 
who  held  that  beauty  existed  only  in  tin 
perceiving  mind,  and  not  in  the  object 
Numerous  English  writers,  among  whoa 
the  principal  are  Alison  and  Jeffrey,  hart 
supported  the  theory  that  the  source  ol 
beauty  is  to  be  found  in  association— i 
theory  analogous  to  that  which  plaw 
morality  In  sympathy.  Dugald  Stewart 
attempted  to  show  that  there  is  no  com' 
mon  quality  In  the  beautiful  beyond  thai 
of  producing  a  certain  refined  pleasure; 
and  Bain  agrees  with  this  criticism,  bu( 
endeavors  to  restrict  the  beautiful  within 
a  group  of  emoti(ms  chiefly  excited  lij 
association  or  combination  of  simpler  ele- 
mentary feelings.  Herbert  Spencer  has 
a  theory  of  beauty  which  is  subservient  tn 
the  theory  of  evolution.  He  makes  beauty 
consist  In  the  play  of  the  higher  powen 
of  perception  and  emotion,  defined  as  an 
activity  not  directly  subservient  to  any 
processes  conducive  to  life,  but  being  grat- 
ifications sought  for  themselves  alone. 
He  classifies  afsthetic  pleasures  according 
to  the  complexity  of  the  emotions  excitt>d. 
or  the  number  of  powers  duly  exerciseii; 
and  he  attributes  the  depth  and  apparent 
vagueness  of  musical  emotions  to  asso*  la- 
tious  with  vocal  tones  built  up  durinj 
vast  ages.  Among  numerous  writers  who 
have  made  valuable  contrihuHons  to  tli» 
scientific  discussion  of  H?sthetic8  mav  be 
mentioned  Winckelmann,  Lessing,  ftich- 
ter,  the  Schlegela,  Gervinus,  Helmholtz, 
and  Rnsiin. 

iEstivatiOn  (""-tl-va'shun)  a  botan- 
ical  term  applied  to  tl>e 
arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a  flower  in 
the  flower-bud  previous  to  the  opening  of 
the  bud. — The  term  is  also  applied  to  tbe 
Burnrarr  sleeiJ  yC  auiuials.  See  Dormant 
State. 

^theling.   See  AtheUng. 
iE'ther.    See  Ether. 
.Sthio'pia.   see  Ethiopia, 
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IXthriOIOODe       («t>>  ri-«-scOp,        Or. 

I  AUUAVMWiio  aithrio;  clear,  doud- 
kM)t  an  lutrument  (or  meuuring  ndU- 

[tioo  toward*  a  clear  sky,  cooaUtiDg  of  a 

laMtalUc  cup  with  a  tufbly-poUalMd  in* 

Itertor  of  paraboloid  shape,  in  the  focus 

I  of  which  is  placed  one  bulb  of  a  differ' 
intial  thermometer,  the  otlier  being  ont> 
side.  The  inside  bulb  at  once  begins  to 
ndiate  heat  when  exposed  to  a  clear 
sliy,  and  the  extent  to  which  this  takes 
place  is  shown  by  the  scale  of  the  ther- 
ronmeter.    The  tPthrioMcope  also  Indicates 

I  the  presence  of  invlHible  aqiioons  vapor  in 
the  atmosphere,  radiation  b<>ing  loss  than 

I  when  the  air  is  dry. 

liEtllll'lft.    *    ir«nu8    of    nmbelllferous 

I         ,  *    plants.    Bee  PooFb  Paralcp. 

lActillf  (a-*she-us),  a  general  of  the 
western  Koman  Kmpire.  bum 

U.B.89fl:  murdered  454.  As  rommandi>r 
In  the  reign  of  Vnlentininn  Til  he  de- 
fended the  empire  OKnlnst  the  Huns,  Visi- 
goths. Franks,  Burgundlans.  etc..  com- 
pletely defeating  the  first  In  particular 
nno/r  Attlla  In  a  great  battle  at  Chfllons 
in  4.M.  For  twenty  years  he  was  at  the 
head  of  public  affairs,  and  latterly  was 

I  murdered   by  Valentinlan  from  Jealousy 

I  tf  his  power. 

lAt'lia.    See  Etna. 

JEtolia  (*-*o'M-a^.  a  western  division 
of  northern  Greece,  sep- 
arated on  the  west  by  the  Achelous  from 
Acamania  and  washed  by  the  Corinthian 
Onlf  on  the  south.  The  Inhabitants  are 
I  little  heard  of  in  Greek  history  till  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  at  which  time  they 
were  notorious  among  the  Greeks  for  the 
rudeness^  of  their  manners.  iEtolia,  in 
conjunction  with  Acamania.  now  forms 
a  nomarchy  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 
Affidavit  (af-i-da'vit),  a  written 
statement  of  facts  upon 
oath  or  affirmation.  Affidavits  are  gen- 
erally made  use  of  when  evidence  la  to 
be  laid  before  a  judge  or  a  court,  while 
evidence  brought  before  n  jury  is  deliv- 
ered orally.  The  person  making  the  affi- 
davit signs  his  name  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
•nd  swears  that  the  statements  con- 
tained in  It  are  true.  The  affidavit  may 
be  sworn  to  in  open  court,  or  before  a 
maeisirate,  notary  public  or  other  duly 
qualified  person. 

Affinity  (a-fin'i-tl),  in  chemistry,  the 
•'  force  by  which  unlike  kinds 
of  matter  combine  so  intimately  that  the 
properties  of  the  constituents  are  lost, 
ami  a  compoand  with  new  properties  is 
produced.  Of  the  force  itself  we  know 
Utcle  or  nothing.  It  is  nAt  the  same 
onder  all  conditions,  being  very  much 
Modified     by    drcnmatancca^    especially 


temperature.  The  usual  elect  of  la* 
crease  of  t-mperature  is  to  dimlniab  afllo* 
ity  and  ultimately  to  cause  the  separa- 
tion of  •  compound  into  its  conal'  -vts; 
and   there   is   probably    for  evi  o> 

pound  a  temperature  above  which  .  .id 
not  exist,  but  would  be  broken  up.  Where 
two  elements  combine  to  form  a  com* 
pound  heat  is  almost  always  evolved, 
and  the  amount  evolved  serves  as  a 
measure  of  the  affinity.  In  order  that 
chemical  affinity  may  come  into  play  it  Is 
necessary  that  the  substances  should  be 
In  contact,  and  usually  one  of  them  at 
least  Is  a  fluid  or  a  gas.  The  results  pro- 
duced by  chemical  combination  are  end- 
lessly varied.  Color,  taste,  and  smell  are 
changed,  destroyed,  or  created;  harmlesa 
constituents  produce  strong  poisons, 
strong  poisons  produce  harmless  com- 
pounds. 

Affinifv  Iq  law,  Is  that  degree  of  con* 
•**^"*''J'  nectlon  which  subsists  be- 
tween one  of  two  married  persons  and  th« 
blood  relations  of  the  other.  It  is  no 
real  kindred  (consanguinity).  A  person 
cannot,  by  legal  succession,  receive  an  in- 
heritance from  a  relation  by  affinity; 
neither  does  It  extend  to  the  nearest  rela- 
tions of  husband  and  wife  so  as  to  create 
a  mutual  relation  between  them.  The  de- 
grees of  affinity  are  computed  In  the  same 
way  as  those  of  consanguinity  or  blood. 

Affirmation  i?!:f^°'?I*Vi°^K*n'**^' 

emu  declaration  by  Qua- 
kers and  others,  who  object  to  taking  an 
oath,  in  confirmatlpn  of  their  testimony 
in  courts  of  law,  or  of  their  statements 
on  other  occasions  on  which  the  sanction 
of  an  oath  is  renuired  of  other  persons. 
In  England  the  form  for  Quakers  is,  'I 
do  solemnly,  sincerely,  and  traly  declare 
and  affirm.'  Affirmation  is  generally  al- 
lowed to  be  substituted  for  an  oath  in  all 
cases  where  a  person  refuses  to  take  an 
oath  from  conscientious  motives,  if  the 
judge  Is  satisfied  that  the  motives  are 
conscientious.  False  affirmation  is  sub- 
jected to  the  same  penalties  as  perjury. 

Afghanistan  {"rofaiihan^s?! 

country  in  Asia  bounded  on  the  east  bv 
Kashmir  and  the  Punjab,  on  the  south 
by  Beluchistan,  on  the  west  by  the  Per- 
sian province  of  Khorasan,  and  on  the 
north  by  Bokhara  and  Russian  Turkestan. 
In  part  the  boundaries  are  not  well  de- 
fined, but  recently  that  •~-)m  the  Oxus  to 
the  Pernian  froutier  h«  been  surveyed 
and  marked  by  boundary  atones  by  a  joint 
Russian  and  British  commission.  The 
area  may  be  set  down  at  about  240,000 
sq.  miles.  The  population  is  estiotatcd  at 
about  6,000,00u.  Afghanistan  consists 
chiefly  of  lofty,  bare^  nnliihabitfld  tab!*' 
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S.nt":«.SJtS^  i.^?,  P*^   "^°««*   of  less,  turbulent  temper,  and  much  dven  i 
wZTk^    "^S"*^?"^"**   o'   «»•  Plunder.    Tribal  diiwirion. arewMtent 

part  of  the  frontier  towardalndfa^S     1m  ih*^"?^  *^®   founder  of  a   dynasts 
"ists  of  the  fflmanrISS   12000  feet  Tn^i'^^Al*^  about  eighty  years,    'ai  th 
bigh.     There   are  nume^^^s  TiSScaWe  ?Sler  of  Cah.  '"L?""*  M^^^^ed,  th 
•Tenues  of  comnmnication  betwaen   Af-  S^«»iJ?    .  «"'»  ^^^  acquired  a  prepon 
irhanistan  and  India? among  ttfTostexr  S^?nf^J°i?in'*,,'°  th*  «»">tin;.  *(), 
tendvely  used  being  the  ffmous  KhyW  tbTRHM/h'^i!  ^f""??  ?'*5  *''«  Russinn 
Pass,  by  wWch  the  river  cXlenteratihe  iS!f^*«i?  if^Sj!''!*'  *°  dethrone  him  an( 
Punjab:  the  Gomul  pIssTal^  leadin»^^  5^hTiW  Shuja   a  former  ruler.    I, 
the  Punjub:  and  the  B^an  Para  on  the    i^^J*  ^^^'  *  Bri«si  army  under  Sii 
south,  through  wh"h  the  wute  ?«iS«  Ta  &^^tf",°®  enured  Afghanistan,  occu 
Bind.     Of  the  rivere  theTr^pft  ^f  fh«  Yl'^  ^'^^^h  "°^  Pj«<^^  Shah  Shuja  on  tl« 
Helmnnd.  which  flows  in  a  SwesteJlv  nn^f"*/!,*  '""*  *»'  *^  »»«*°'^  J*^  *<>  ""I^ 
direction   more    than   400   Ks    tiU   It  S«^hfln®  J"^"^.  "op^lm.     Sir  W.  Ma^ 
enters  the  Hamoon  or  Seistan  swamo     li  S-lfh  *«»,  ""a^ned    as   envoy   at   Cabul 
receives   the   Arghandab.   a  considerable  rnlL®*'r,4^'"??*'i;f*'  ^°™«»  «»  assistanl 
stream.      Next    in    important   are    the  t^TI'  J^%  -^f^J^"""  «oon  organized  a 
Cabul  in  the  northeast?  whio?  dra?ns  to  S^-t^'^TS^  H^"JS^,**o°t ''*''<^'' ca-ne  t"  « 
the    Indus,   and    the   Hari    Rod   In    the  n^^w  %ii  l^ii ''^«°  »»"«»  ««'' « 
northwest,    which,    like    other    iigh7n  JT'^mm  ^"^^^^  ^^"^^  ^^^^"^  ^o'^"^" 
streams,  loses  itsdf  in   the  sand      T^e  ?-n  i^^"'''*°'-7^1  murdered,  Macnagh- 
climate  is  extremelv  cold  in  the  hlgh?r    ?theJ*te§rt?h'?^'^  °°'  ^""^  5^*"'    'l'"" 
and  intensely  hot  fn  the  lower  redone  t^t   R^^l^  i**^*"  po^.made  «  treaty 
yet  on  the  whole  it  is  saliibriouB      Th^    aI*k.-*''®  -^'jhans,  at  whose  head  ^as 
mt«t  common  trees  are  pines,  oX  biS    ^ll^{,i'°°  "J,,^/*  Mohammed,  agreeing 
and  walnut.    In  the  valleys  fruits  In  the  »i,n'  *^™T,*^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^'^^  counfv. 
irreatest    variety    and    abunKe     wow  !LVh**i.%4fehan8  were  to  furnish  th.m 
fJld.      The    principal   crops   are    wh^at   -o*^  PJ^'^^SIu^^t  *°^  '^'^^  t*!*™  oo  thoir 
forming  the  staple  food  of  th™  rSoTe^  iTf^^r.„S°,  ^*^  Ja°"ary.  1842,  the  British 
bariey.  rice,  and  maize.    Other  crS^'^re  Iftri^f  °t5L"^  *>S5''°  ^^^\'  most  disastn.,,, 
tobacco,    sujrar-cane,    and    cotton       The   Ii^^^"     ^®  S^'^l  ''^^  Intense,  they  liad 
chief  domestic  animals  are  the  droieda?v    Sfc^?:?  ^"^TtS^  *M  treacherous  Af- 
the  horse,  ass.  end  mule,  the  ox    sheen  St"'.*^*'*^  "i**  '°'^'  *•>«''  promlses-and 
with  large  fine  fleeces  and  enormous  fat  h^io-*^*?*!, """^    they    were   assailed    by 
tails,  and  goats;  of  wild  ani3  ?here  nf^n-°'i*''f  ^?^"y-    By  the  13th,  26,000 
are  the  tiger,  heir.  le««)ardr  wolf   JaS  ?n7^w5-i'°'''"'^'°^  camp-followers,  women 
nyena.     fox,     etc.       Ae     chief     tow^s  Wfo^'^^.S"' '^*''*.^^«t™ye^-    So^^^ 
are  CabuHthe  capital),  Kandahar.  G°^  fen"  ^^^""^"^  H'\  ""'^  on«  "an.  ^^■ 
nl,  and  Herat     The  Inhabitant  be  ong  w^i'^'?:    ^^^Vt    J^'alabad.    which     a, 
to  different  races,  but  the  Afghans  propef  RriH.r*^""*'''''?''    ''2"    ■**"    I'eW    by 
form  the^reat  mass  of  t!ra  people     Th!l  f^i  p  ii*^^^-.  J'"  f  '«^  "onths  Gn- 
are  all  Pd  in  blood  to  the  Perilans    and   SP'  Pollock,  with  a  fresh  army  from  In- 
are  divided  info  a  number  of  trr";s.am"J  «f;  '^iPuK  ^«t''}  a»^  ^n  finisL^l  ii.e 
which   the  Duranis  and   Qhiljis  kre   thf  7t^  Tv?'?\r®?"^''  ''?'^°»  »^°  assassin- 
most  important     Tlie  Afghans  are  bold!  ?h^;P^#' n  k""}"""^  again  obtained  the 
S2^l-7,V-f  1^^  ''■^'■"J^^•  /""•*  ^f  freedom  and   Sower  In    Ifi"!,"''  .'*?''  *"K'"^  extensive 
««>lute  in  maintaining  ,t.  but  of  a  res?  STsili".  t^te'^BriWuf  JtS 
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1  wards  made  an  offensive  and  defensive 
lalliance  with  tlie  latter.    He  died  in  1863, 
IhaTing  nominated  liis  son  Sliere  All  his 
Iguccessor.    Sbere  All  entered  into  friendlj 
■relations  with  the  British,  but  in  187^ 
IhaTinc  repnlsed  a  British  envoy  and  re- 
Ifiised   to   receive   a   British   mission    (a 
JRussian  mission  being  meantime  at  his 
■court),  war  was  declared  against  him, 
lend  the  British  troops  entered  Afghan- 
listan.      They    met    with    comparatively 
llittle  resistance;  the  ameer  fled  to  Turk- 
Jestan,  where  he  soon  after  died ;  and  his 
l«on  Yakoob  Khan  having  succeeded  him 
Ironduded  a  treaty  with  the  British  (at 
IGandamak,  May,  1879).  in  which  a  cer- 
Itain  extension  of  the  British  frontier,  the 
Irontrol  by  Britain  of  the  foreign  policy 
Iflf  Afghanistan,  and  the  residence  of  a 
IBntish  envoy  in  Cabnl,  were  the  chief 
iBtipulations.     The  members  of  the  mis- 
Ision  were  again   treacherously   attacked 
land  slain,  and  troops  were  again  sent 
J  into  the  country.    Cabnl  was  once  more 
Iw-cupied.  and  Kandahar  and  Ghazni  were 
lalso  relieved;  while  Takoob  Khan  was 
pent  to  imprisonment  in  India.     ^     1880 
lAbdur-Rahman,  a  grandson  of  Di       Mo- 
I hammed,  was  recognized  by  Britain  as 
lemir  of  the  country,  and  continued  on 
Ifnendly  terms  with  the  British,  by  whom 
I  he  was   Bubsidized,    until   his   death   in 
nwi,  his  son  Habibnllah  Khan  succeed- 
Img.    Encroachments  by  the  Russians  on 
I  territory  claimed  by  Afghanistan  almost 
Ibronprht  about  a  rupture  between  Britain 
land  Russia  in  1885,  and  led  to  the  delim- 
I  nation   of   the   frontier  of  Afghanistan 
Ion  the  side  next  the  territory  now  occu- 
Ipied  by  Russia.    An  Anglo-Russian  con- 
vention was  made  In  1907  in  which  Bri- 
Itam  declared  that  she  would  not  annex  or 
iMcupy  any  part  of  Afghanistan  and  Rus- 
Isia  recognized  that  countij  as  outside  her 
I  sphere  of  influence,  agreeing  to  deal  with 
I  .  ^'''"JpaHy  only   through  the  channel 
I  of  the  British  government. 

I  Afinm-Eara-Hissar  <'  opinm-wack- 

I  •*     *...».  castle*),    a 

Jnty  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  170  miles  e.s.e. 
lor  Constantinople,  with  manufactures  of 
I  woolens,  and  a  trade  in  opium  (aflum), 
J  etc.    Pop.  20,000. 

lAfraSTOla  (a-ft»-«6na>,  a  town  of 
I  ,  .  °  ^  Italy,  about  6  miles  w.  w.  E. 
lor  >aples,  has  extensive  manufactures  of 
I  straw  bonnets.  Pop.  22,000. 
lAfranius,  ^^cnjs  (a-fra'nl-us).  a 
I  i  »  ...  I«>™an  comic  dramatist 
I  who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the 
J  first  century  aa,  and  of  whose  writings 
I  only  fragments  remain. 
1  Africa  fafrf-ka).  one  of  the  three 
tp  tj  #"•?*  tH^s'ons  of  the  Old 
world,  and  the  aecond  in  extent  of  the 


five  prindpal  continents  of  the  glob& 
forming  a  vast  peninsula  joined  to  Asia 
by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  It  is  of  a  com- 
pact form,  with  few  important  projec- 
tions or  indentations,  and  has  therefore 

?/.TS5r  ■"?}*"  "**"*  °f  coast-Une  (about 
16,000  miles,  or  much  less  than  that  of 
Europe)  in  proportion  to  its  area.  This 
continent  extends  from  37"  20*  n.  lat.  to 
34°  50*  8.  lat,  and  the  extreme  points. 
Cape  Blanco  and  Cape  Agulhas,  are 
nearly  5000  miles  apart.  From  west  to 
east,  between  Cape  Verde,  Ion.  17"  34'  w. 
and  Cape  Guardafui.  Ion.  51*  16'  e..  the 
distance  is  about  4600  miles.  The  area 
is. estimated  at  11,500,000  square  miles, 
or  more  than  three  times  that  of  Europe. 
The  islands  belonging  to  Africa  are  not 
nunnerous,  and,  except  Madagascar,  none 
of  them  are  large.  They  include  Madeira, 
the  Canaries,  Cape  Verde  Islands,  Fer- 
nando Po,  Prince's  Island,  St.  Thomas, 
Ascension.  St.  Helena,  Mauritius,  Bour- 
bon, the  Comoros,  Socotra,  etc. 

The   interior   of   Africa    has    recently 
been   so   wt!i   explored    that   its   surface 
characteristics  are  known.     One  of  these 
is  that  almost  all  round  it  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  sea,  and,  roughly  speak- 
ing, T^irallel  with  the  coast-line,  we  find 
ranges   of   mountains   or   elevated   lands 
forming  the  outer  edges  of  interior  pla- 
teaux.     The    most    striking    feature    of 
Northern    Africa    is    the    immense    tract 
known  as  the  Sahara  or  Great  Desert, 
which   is   inclosed   on   the   north   bv   the 
Atlas  BTountains  (greatest  height.  12,000 
to  13.000  feet),  the  plateau  of  Barbary 
and  tliat  of  Barca,  on  the  east  bv  the 
mountains  along  the  west  coast  of  the 
Red   Sea,   on   the   west  by   the   Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Soudan. 
The  Sahara  is  by  no  means  the  sea  of 
sand  it  has  sometimes  been  represented: 
it  contains  elevated   plateaux  and   even 
mountains    radiating    in    all    directions, 
with  habitable  valleys  between.     A  con- 
siderable nomadic  population  is  scattered 
over  the  habitable  parts,  and  in  the  more 
favored  regions  there  are  settled  commu- 
nities.    The   Soudan,   which   lies  to   the 
south  of  the   Sahara,   and   separates   it 
from  the  more  elevated  plateau  of  South- 
ern   Africa,    forms    a    belt    of    pastoral 
country  across  Africa,  and  includes  the 
countries    on    the    Niger,    around    Lake 
Tchad  (or  Chad),  and  eastwards  to  the 
elevated  region  of  Abyssinia,     Southern 
Africa  as  a  whole  is  much  more  fertile 
and  well  watered  than  Northern  Africa, 
though  It  also  has  a  desert  tract  of  con- 
SWerable  extent   (the  Kalahari  Desert). 
This  division  of  the  continent  consists  of 
a  table-land,  or  series  of  table-lands,  of 
considerable  eieTatioa  and  great  diversity 
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of  surface,  exhibiting  hollowg  filled  with 
great  lakes,  and  terraces  over  which  the 
rivers  break  in  falls  and  rapids,  as  they 
find  their  way  to  the  low-lying  coast 
tracts.  The  mountains  which  inclose 
Southern  Africa  are  mostly  much  higher 
on  the  east  than  on  the  west,  the  most 
northerly  of  the  former  being  those  of 
Abyssinia,  with  heights  of  10,000  to  14,- 
000  or  10,000  feet,  while  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  Abyssinian  plateaa  presents  a  «teep 
unbroken  line  of  7000  feet  in  height  for 
many  hundred  miles.  Farther  south, 
and  between  the  great  lakes  and  the 
Indian  Ocean,  we  find  Mounts  Kcnia  and 
Kilimanjaro  (19.500  ft),  the  loftiest  in 
Africa,  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Of 
the  continuation  of  this  mountain  bound* 
ary  we  shall  only  mention  the  Drakenberg 
Mountains,  which  stretch  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  continent,  reaching  in 
Cathkin  Peak,  Natal,  the  height  of  over 
10,000  feet.  Of  the  mountains  that  form 
the  western  border  the  highest  are  the 
Cameroon  Mountains,  which  rise  to  a 
height  of  13,000  feet,  at  the  inner  angle 
of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  The  average 
elevation  of  the  southern  plateau  is 
probably  from  3000  to  4000  feet. 

The  Nile  is  the  only  great  river  of 
Africa  which  flows  to  the  Mediterranean. 
It  receives  its  waters  primarily  from  the 
great  lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  which  lies 
under  the  equator,  and  in  its  upper  course 
is  fed  by  tributary  streams  of  great  size, 
but  for  the  last  1200  miles  of  its  course 
it  has  not  a  single  affluent.  It  drains  an 
area  of  more  than  1,000,000  square  miles. 
The  Indian  Ocean  receives  numerous 
rivers ;  but  the  only  great  river  of  South 
Africa  which  enters  that  ocean  is  the 
Zambesi,  the  fourth  in  size  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  having  in  its  course  the 
Victoria  Falls,  one  of  the  greatest  water- 
falls in  the  world.  In  Southern  Africa 
also,  but  flowing  westward  and  entering 
the  Atlantic,  is  the  Conco,  which  takes 
origin  from  a  series  of  lakes  and  marshes 
in  the  interior,  is  fed  by  great  tributaries, 
nnl  is  the  first  in  volume  of  all  the 
African  rivers,  carrying  to  the  ocean 
more  water  than  the  Mississippi.  Uulike 
most  of  the  African  rivers,  the  qiouth  of 
tlie  Congo  forips  ao  estuary.  Of  the 
othfT  Atlantic  rivers,  the  Senegal,  the 
Onnibia,  and  the  Niger  are  the  largest, 
the  last,  which  traverses  the  western 
Soudan,  being  third  aqiopg  African 
streams. 

With  the  exception  of  l^ike  Tchad  there 
are  no  great  lakes  in  the  northern  divisioo 
of  Africa,  whereap  in  the  number  and 
magnificence  of  its  lakes  the  southern 
division  almost  rivals  North  America. 
Here  are  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Nyansa,. 
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Lakes  Tanganyika,  Nyassa,  Shirwa,  Bang. 
weolo,  Moero,  and  others.  Of  these  th- 
Victoria  and  Albert  belong  to  the  basin 
of  the  Nile ;  Tanganyika.  Bangweolo,  and 
Moero  to  that  of  the  Congo ;  Nyassa,  by 
its  affluent  the  Shir4,  to  the  Zambesi. 
Lake  Tchad  on  the  borders  of  the  north- 
em  desert  region,  and  Lake  Ngami  on 
the  borders  of  the  southern,  have  a 
remarkable  resemblance  in  position,  and 
in  the  fact  that  both  are  drained  by 
streams  that  lose  themselves  in  the  sand. 
The  climate  of  Africa  is  mainly  influenced 
by  the  fact  that  it  lies  almost  entirelv 
within  the  tropics.  In  the  equatorial  belt, 
both  north  and  south,  rain  is  abundant 
and  vegetation  very  luxuriant,  dense 
tropical  forests  prevailing  for  about  10" 
on  either  side  or  the  line.  To  the  nor'.li 
and  south  of  the  equatorial  belt  the  rain- 
fall diminishes,  and  the  forest  region  is 
succeeded  by  an  open  pastoral  and 
agricultural  country.  This  is  followed  hv 
the  rainless  regions  of  the  Sahara  on  the 
north  and  the  Kalahari  Desert  on  the 
south,  extending  beyond  the  tropics,  and 
bordering  on  the  agricultural  and  pastoral 
countries  of  the  north  and  south  coasts, 
which  lie  entirely  in  the  temperate  zone. 
The  low  coast  regions  of  Africa  are  al- 
most everywhere  unhealthy,  the  Atlantic 
coast  within  the  tropics  being  the  most 
fatal  region  to  Europeans. 

Among  mineral  productions  may  be 
mentioned  gold,  which  is  found  in  tlie 
rivers  of  West  Africa  (hence  the  name 
Gold  Coast),  and  in  Southern  Africa 
latterly  In  ranch  abundance;  diamonds; 
have  been  found  In  large  numbers  in 
recent  years  In  the  south;  Iron,  copper, 
lead,  tin,  and  coal  are  also  found.— 
Among  plants  are  the  baobab,  the  date- 
palm  (Important  as  a  food  plant  in  the 
north),  the  doum-palm,  the  oil-palm,  the 
wax-palm,  the  shea-butter  tree,  trees  yield- 
ing caoutchouc,  the  papyrus,  the  castor-dil 
plant.  Indigo,  the  coffee-plant,  heaths  wi(b 
beautiful  flowers,  aloes,  etc.  Among  culti- 
vated plants  are  whea^  maize,  millet,  and 
other  grains,  cotton,  coffee,  cassava, 
ground-nut,  yam,  banana,  tobacco,  various 
fruits,  etc.  As  regards  both  plants  and 
animals,  northern  Africa,  adjoining  the 
Mediterranean,  is  distinguished  from  the 
jest  of  Africa  ]p  its  great  agreement  with 
southern  FJuropo.— Amoner  the  most  char- 
acteristic African  animals  are  the  li>n, 
h.vena.  Jackal,  gorilla,  chimpanzee,  baboon, 
Afrfe.in  clepbnnt  (never  domesticaifnJ, 
yielding  much  Ivory  to  trade),  liip- 
popotamus,  rhinoceros,  giraffe,  Bebra. 
quajrpa,  antelopes  In  great  variety  and  im- 
mense nninbers. — Among  birds  arc  the 
ostrich,  the  secretary-bird  or  serpent- 
eajter,  the  hoaeyguide,  cuckoo,  sacred  ibiib 
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guinea  fowl. — The  reptiles  include  the 
crocodile,  chameleon,  aud  serpents  of 
rariona  kinds,  some  of  them  very 
-euomouB.  Among  insects  are  locusts, 
Bcorpions,  the  tsetse-fly  whose  bite  is 
fatal  to  cattle,  and  to  which  is  attributed 
the  deadly  sleeping  sickness,  and  white 
ants. 

The  great  races  of  which  the  population 
of  Africa  mainly  consists  are  the  liamites, 
the  Semites,  the  Negroes,  and  the  Bantus. 
To  the  Semitic  stock  belong  the  Arabs, 
who  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
population  in  Egypt  and  along  the  noith 
coast,  while  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
of    Abyssinia    are    of    the    same    race 
(though  the  blood  is  considerably  mixed). 
The    Hamites    are    represented'    by    the 
Copts   of  Egypt,    the   Berbers,   Kabyles, 
etc.,  of  Northern  Africa,  and  the  Somflli, 
DanAkil,  etc.,  of  East  Africa.     The  Negro 
races    occupy    a    vast    territory    in    the 
Soudan   and   Central   Africa,   while   the 
Bnntnspccapy  the  greater  part  of  South- 
em  Africa  from  a  short  distance  north 
of  the  equator,  and  include  the  Kaflfres, 
Rechuanas,  Swahili,  and  allied  races.    In 
the  extreme  southwest  are  the  Hottentots 
aud    Bushmen    (the    latter    a    dwarfish 
race).     In  the  central  forests  is  a  race 
of  dwarfs,  usually  known  as   l^ygmies.   In 
Madagascar  there  is  a  Ian     Malay  ele- 
ment.    To  these  may  be  add  1  the  Fnlahs 
on  the  Niger  and   fue   Nu    ans  on   the 
Nile  and  elsewhere,  who  are    f  a  brownish 
color,  and  are  often  regardc  .  as  distinct 
from  the  other  races,  though  sometimes 
classed   with   the   Negroes.      In   religion 
a  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are 
heathens   of   the   lowest   type;    Moham- 
medanism possesses  a  large   number  of 
adherents  in  North  Africa,  and  is  rapidly 
spreading   in    the    Soudan;    Christianity 
prevails  only  among  the  Copts,  the  Abys- 
Kinians,  and  the  natives  of  Madagascar, 
the  latter  having  been  converted  in  re- 
rent  times.     Elsewhere  the  missionaries 
seem   to  have  made  hut  little  proirresa. 
Over  great  part  of  the  continent  civilisa- 
tion is  at  a  low  ebb,  yet  in  some  parts  the 
natives  have  shown  considerable  skill  in 
agriculture  and  various  mechanical  arts, 
as  in  weaving  and  metal  working.     Of 
African    trade     two    features    are    the 
•aravans  that   traverse  great  distances, 
and  the  trade  In  slaves  that  has  long 
prevailed  but  has  now  been  almost  wholly 
hrotiifht  to  an  end.    Among  articles  ^x. 
ported    from    Africa    are    palm-oil,    dia- 
monds. Ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  wool,  cot- 
ton, esparto,  caoutchouc,  etc.    The  total 
ppnulatio©   Is  estimated  at  170,000,000. 
Of  these  a  small  number  are  of  European 
origin— French   In   Algeria,   British   and 
Dutdi  hi  tbe  aouth,  and  growing  num- 


bers of  Europeans  in  East  and  West  Af- 
rica. 

•  ^™9t'C"lly  the  only  independent  state 
in  Africa  is  Abyssinia.  Liberia,  the  negro 
republic,  founded  in  1816,  is  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  United  States. 
The  rest  of  the  continent  is  parcelled  up 
among  the  European  powers.  England^ 
possessions  consist  of  tbe  Union  of  South 
Africa  (comprising  the  Cape  of  Oood 
Hope,  Natal,  Transvaal,  and  Orange  Free 
State),  Nigeria,  Rhodesia,  Bechuanaland, 
Uganda,  Gold  Coast,  Nyassaland,  the 
Sudan,  Egypt,  Uganda,  Somaliland,  East 
Africa,  and  a  number  of  smaller  sections. 
The  German  colonies  in  Africa  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Great  War  were:  German 
East  Africa,  German  Southwest  Africa. 
Togoland  and  the  Cameroons,  all  of 
which  were  captured  by  the  British  and 
allied  forces  bv  the  beginning  of  1918. 
France  holds  Algeria,  Tunis,  Senegambia, 
much  of  the  Sahara,  French  Congo, 
French  Somali,  Madagascar  and  islands. 
Italy  has  Tripoli,  Italian  Somali,  Eritrea. 
Portugal:  Angola,  Congo,  Guinea,  East 
Af  nca,  and  islands.  Spain :  Rio  de  Oro, 
Adrar,  Fernando  Po,  and  islands.  Bel- 
gium :  the  Congo.  The  Congo  Free  State 
ceased  to  exist  after  November  28,  1907, 
being  annexed  by  the  kingdom  of  Belgium 
on  that  date. 

The  name  Africa  was  given  by  the  Ro- 
mans at  first  to  a  small  district  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  Carthage,  from 
which  it  has  spread  to  the  whole  con- 
tinent. The  Greeks  called  A/rica  Libya, 
and  the  Romans  often  used  the  same 
name.  The  first  African  exploring  ex- 
pedition on  record  was  sent  by  Pharaoh 
Necho  about  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century  B.  c.  to  circumnavigate  the  con- 
tinent. The  navigators,  who  were 
Phoenicians,  were  absent  three  years,  and 
according  to  report  they  accomplished 
their  object.  Fifty  or  a  hundred  years 
later,  Hanno,  a  Carthaginian,  made  a 
voyage  down  the  west  coast  and  seems 
to  have  got  as  far  as  the  Bight  of  Benin. 
The  esEt  coast  was  probably  known  to  the 
ancients  as  far  aa  Mozambique  and  the 
Island  of  Madagascar.  Of  modem  nations 
the  Portuguese  were  the  first  to  take  in 
hand  tlie  exploration  of  Africa.  In  1433 
they  doubled  Cape  Bojador.  In  1441 
reached  Cape  Blanco,  in  14^  Cape 
Verde,  In  1462  they  discovered  Sierra 
Leone.  In  1484  the  Portugnese  Diego 
Cam  discovered  the  month  of  the  Congo. 
In  1486  Bartholomew  Diaa  rounded  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  reached  Algoa 
Bay.  A  few  years  later  a  Portugnese 
traveler  visited  Abyssinia.  In  1497 
Vasco  da  Gama,  who  was  commissioned 
to  find  a  route  by  sea  to  India,  sailed 
round  the  ■oathem  extremity  aa  &r  m 
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Zanzibar,  discoTerinf  Natal  on  hia  way. 
The  first  European  Bettlements  v.  ere  those 
of  the  Portuguese  in  Angola  and  Mozam- 
bique, soon  after  1500.  In  1G50  the 
Dutch  made  a  settlement  at  the  Cape. 
In  1770  James  Bruce  reached  the  source 
of  the  Blue  Nile  in  Abyssinia.  For  the 
exploration  of  the  interior  of  Africa, 
however,  little  was  done  until  the  nine- 
teenth centuiT. 

Modem   Aftlcan   exploration   may   be 
said    to   begin   with   Mungo  Park,   who 
reached  the  upper  course  of  the  Niger 
(1795-1805).    Dr.    Lacerda,    a    Portu- 
guese, about  the  same  time  reached  the 
capital  of  the  GaKembe,  in  the  center  of 
South  Africa,  where  he  died.    In  1802-6 
two  Portuguese  traders  crossed  the  con- 
tinert    from    Angola,    through    the    Ca- 
i«>m..3'8  dominions,  to  the  Portugese  pos- 
■essiona  on  the  Zambesi.    In  1822-^4  ex- 
tensive explorations  were  mcde  in  North- 
em    and    Western    Africa    by    Denbam, 
Clapperton,  and  Oudney,  who  proceeded 
from  Tripoli  by  Murzuic  to  Lake  Tchad, 
and  explored  the  adjacent  regions ;  Laing, 
in  182«,  crossed  the  desert  from  Tripoli  to 
Timbuctoo ;  Caillitf,  leaving  Senegal,  made 
in  1827-28  a  journey  to  Timbuctoo,  and 
thence  thr^v-jh  the  desert  to  Morocco.     In 
1830  Landei-  traced  a  large  part  of  tie 
course   of   the   Niger   downward    to   its 
mouthy    di&covering    its     tr  butary,     the 
Benue.     In  the  south  Livingstone^   who 
was  stationed  as  a  missionary  at  Kolo- 
beng,  set  out  from  that  place  in  1849  and 
discovered  Lake  Ngami.     In  1851  he  went 
north  again,  and  came   upon  numerous 
rivers    flowing    north,    affluents    of    the 
Zambesi.     In  1848  and  1849  Krapf  and 
Rebmann,    missionaries   In    East   Africa, 
discovered  the  mountains  Kilhnanjaro  and 
Kenia.     An   expedition  sent  out  by   the 
British  government  started  from  Tripoli 
in    18"0    to   visit    the    Sahara    and    the 
rpRions   around   Lake  Tchad,   the   chiefs 
boing  Richardson,   Overweg,  and   Barth. 
The  last  returned  alone  in  IS."),  having 
carried  his  explorations  over  2.000,000  sq. 
miles  of  this  part  of  Africa,  hitherto  al- 
most unknown.     In  1853-50  Livingstone 
made  an  Important  seHes  of  explorations. 
He    first    went    northwestwards,    tracing 
part  of  the  Upper  Zambesi,  and  reached 
St.  Paul  de  Loanda  on  the  west  coast  in 
1854.    On  his  return  journey  he  followed 
somewhat  nearly  the  same  route  till  he 
reached  the  Zambesi,  and  proceeding  down 
the   river,    and   visiting  Its   falls,   called 
by  him  the  Victoria  Falls,  he  arrived  at 
Qailimane  at  its  mouth  on  20th  May, 
1856,  thus  crossing  the  continent  from  sea 
to  sea.     In  1868  he  resumed  his  explora- 
non    of    the    Zambesi    regions,    and    in 
jnurious  Journeys   visited'  Lakes   Shirwa 


and  NTassa,  sailed  np  the  Shire  to  the 
latter  lake,  and  established  the  general 
features  of  the  geography  of  this  part 
of  Africa,  returning  to  England  in  1804. 
By  this  time  the  great  lakes  of  equatorial 
Africa  were  becoming  known,  Tanganyikn 
and  Victoria  having  been  discovered  by 
Burton  and  Speke  in  la"?^  and  the  lattei 
having  been  visited  by  Speke  and  Grant 
in  1802  and  found  to  give  rise  to  the 
Nile,  while  the  Albert  Nyanza  was  dis- 
covered ^y  Baker  in  1864.  In  1866  Liv- 
ingstom  .entered  on  his  last  great  series  of 
explorations,  the  main  object  of  which 
was  to  settle  the  jmsltion  of  the  water- 
sheds in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  and 
which   he   carried   on   till   his   death   in 

1873.  His  most  important  explorations  en 
this  occasion  were  west  and  southwest  of 
Tanganyika,  including  the  discovery  of 
Lakes  Bangweolo  and  Moeto,  and  part 
of  the  upper  course  of  the  river  Congo 
(here  called  Lua!aba).  For  over  two 
years  he  was  lost  to  the  knowledge  of 
Europ.^  till  met  with  by  H.  M.  Stanley 
(who  had  been  sent  to  seek  him)  at 
Tanganyika  in  1871.  Gerhard  Rohlfs,  ik 
a  succession  of  journeys  from  1861  to 

1874,  _  traversed    the    Sahara   in   various 
directions,  and  crossed  the  continent  from 
Tripoli    to    Lagos    by    wav    of   Murzuk, 
Bornu,  etc.     In  1873-75  Lient  Cameron, 
reached  and  surveyed  Lake  Tanganyikn. 
explored  the  country  to  the  west  of  it,  and 
then    traveled    to   the   southwest,    finallj 
reaching  Benguela  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
In  1874-77  Stanley  went  westward  from 
Znnzibar  to  where  Livingstone  had  stnuk 
the  Congo  and  followed  the  river  down  to 
its  mouth,  thus  finally  tracing  its  course 
and  completing  a  remarkable  and  valuable 
series   of  explorations.     In.   1879   Serpa 
Pinto    completed    a    journey    across    tlie 
continent  from  Benguela  to  Natal,  and  ii. 
1881-82  Wissman  and  Pogge  crossed  it 
again    from    St.    Paul    de    Loanda    to 
Zanzibar.     In   1887-80   Stanlev,   sent  to 
the  rescue  of  Emin   Bey,   traversed  the 
great  equatorial   forest,  and  crossed   the 
continent  bj    a  new  route.     This  period 
of  discovery  was  followed  by  a  peviod  of 
partition,  in  which  England  and  Fran.e 
were     especially     active,     dividing     tlie 
choicest  portions  of  the  continent  between 
ttiem   with    the   exception   of   the   groat 
Congo    Free    State,    the   goveruaient   of 
which  was  assigned  by  the  powers  to  B'  1 
glum,      Germany,    Italy   and   Spain   fol- 
lowed until  very  nearly  the  whole  con- 
tinent   was    appropriated.      Within    the 
twentieth  century  an  active  era  of  develop- 
ment  has  set  in.    Railway  building  is  pro- 
gressing, considerable  progress  having  been 
made  In  the  building  of  the  Cape-to-Cario 
nllway,    the    Enropean    ml*    h   grow 


African  Uethodist  Episcopal  Church 


^g<i«fftg 


In?  »«'*J»"noimced,  and  the  BritWi  col- AffamOB-enesis  (-J<n'e-8w;  Gr.  o, 
onies  in  South  Africa  have  combined  into  •"e""*"5Cae81S      y^..  ;        ^^^ 

a  federal  union.  -!„„»   «^      •  ■,  \.    \      , 

a«_-^.^     -u-  xi.    j>  X     •«    .  -.  "«««• /f »«^««».  reproductioa),  the  produe- 

AinCan    JUetAOaiSt     EpiSCODal  ^*^'^  °'  y^^^^S  without  the  congress  of  the 
.     -    -  '^  *       sexesj^  oue  of  the  phenomena  of  alternate 

See  Generation. 
JC     i-uip'e),    a    fountain    on 

._  —  .^ — ^^M,  jiimicgcB  nuu  more       —        *•        Mount  Helicon,  in  Greece, 

freedom  of  action.     It  has  general  and  sacred  to  the  Muses,  which  had  the  prop- 
annual  conferences,  bishops,  etc.     It  ex-  ^'^y  »'  inspiring  with  poetic  fire  whoever 
ists  principally  in  the  South  and  nambers  ^'^^  of  it. 
about  060,000  members.  A&raDe    ("S'a-PS;     Gr.     agape,     love), 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  wl^eL  ^Sr  ^iM^^laiifTA  Si 

ZlOn  Church,  organized  in  New?.™oi»K  the  primitive  Christians,  when  a 
,        4.    i    , .  i-OTk,  1820,  for  its  ad-  "beral  contribution  was  made  by  the  rich 

fterente  to  have  an  opportunity  to  exer-  *»  feed  the  poor.  During  the  first  three 
ci.se  their  spiritual  gifts  among  them- centuries  love-feasts  were  held  in  the 
wives.  Uajr  lepresentation  is  a  pnrainent  churches  without  scandal,  but  in  after- 
feature  in  Its  polity,  and  women  can  be  times  the  heatlion  began  to  tax  them  with 
--« ;S^°  "^  preachers.  It  has  now  nearly  impurity,  and  they  were  condemned  at  the 
ijjAOpO  members.  Council     of     Carthage     in     3l>7.     Some 

Aincander     (*""-»an-der),   a   name  modern  sects,  as   the  Weslevans,   Sandf- 
i.      »  in  applied  to  the  descend-  maniaus,  Moravians,  etc.,  have  attemnt- 

ants  of  European  parents  born  in  South  ed  to  revive  this  feast. 
Africa,  As  these  are  largely  of  Dutch  A  Wr-nVflr  a  dried  sea-weed  of  th.^ 
TnH''°-V°/.T<^'**'*'°  <^^".*^  the  'Afri-^earagar,  Asiatic  Archipelago.  tL 
(ander  Bund  became  prominpnt  in  Cape  Oractlaria  Uchcnoidc.',  auch  used  in  tht 
Colony  after  the  Transvaal  War,  its  pur-  Kast  for  soups  and  jellies,  and  also  br  the 
wise  being  to  extend  the  political  influence  paiier  and  silk  manufacturers  of  Eastern 
Of  the  Dutch  ponulatiou  Asia  as  an  ingredient  in  some  classes  of 

Aincan  Railway.    ^  rojJway  fromnheir  goods.     Used  also  as  a  culture  me- 

\7l     3  tu^  *  1-  J   X      ,.    S^  ^''"'.''  "'■*'  produced  the  naked  spores. 

Alterdamp,  1°^  ^^'^  applied  to  the  1  ho  majority  of  this  species  are  furnished 
.  u  M  suffocating  gas,  chiefly  with  stems,  but  some  are  attached  to  the 
wnsisting  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  re- objects  on  which  they  grow  bv  thdr  nHeus 
ofTrXml^*^  "^^  **'"  ""^  explosion  Many  of  the  species  Ire  edibirUke  the 
01  nreoamp.  «-ommon  musliroom. 

Afterglow,     ^1or'S-L%4-i^,^,!  Agaric  Mineral,  o^^iovy... 

em  sky  after  sunset.  Those  seen  before  the  purest  of  the  native  rarbonates  of 
.unnse  are  cal  ed  foreglows.  The  most  lime,  found  chiefly  in  thi  ckfts  of  rwk« 
?w'°l,*u"°'P'^  f'.^H®  afterglow  was  and  at  the  bottom  of  some  lakes  ^nu 
tnat  whi<A  succeeded  the  volcanic  erup-  loose  or  semi-indurated  form  resembling  a 
tion  of  Krakatoa  in  18S3,  when  this  fungus.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  a 
pnniomenon  was  of  striking  brilliancy  stone  of  loose  consistence  found  in  Tus- 
and  duration.  It  was  ascribed  to  the  vol-  cany,  of  which  bricks  may  be  made  so 
T»?  ®  volcanic  dust  spread  tlirough-  light  as  to  float  in  water,  and  of  which  the 
out  the  atmosphere  and  reflecting  the  rays  ancients  are  supposed  to  have  made  their 
of  the  vanished  aun,  and  continued  for  a  floating  bricks. 

Dumber  of  years,  being  visible  at  intervals  AcaSSiz  (ag'as-i?),  Auexandkb,  only 
until  1888.  **5o,oox«i    ^^^  ^^  j  j^  j^    ^^^^^j^    ^^ 

Aeamemnon  (a-ga-mem'non).  In  ?J  ^u"  .>^''''*,*^•l^^'^?'■^"?^•  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 
Agamemnon  Greek  mythologV.  son '-Yl^  ^^V,^5^^-  ^^  became  assistant 
of  Atreus,  King  of  Mycense  in  Argolis.  ?."*^  then  chief  curator  of  the  Museum  of 

WHO  brought  about  his  murder.  enterpriaea  near  Lake  Superior. 


Agassiz 


Agave 


i  i\ 
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AiMi«ri7  dCAif  Louis  Rodolphe,  an 
aipwu^,  eminent  naturalist,  bom 
1807 :  died  1873,  son  of  a  Swiss  Protestant 
clergyman  at  Motiers,  near  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Neufchfttel.  He 
completea  his  edocation  at  Lausanne,  and 
early  developed  a  love  of  the  natural 
sciences.  He  studied  medicine  at  Ztlrich, 
Heidelberg,  and  Munich.  His  attention 
was  first  specially  directed  to  ichthyology 
by  being  called  on  to  describe  the 
I'ollection  of  fishes  brought  to  Europe  from 
Brazil  by  Martius  and  Spiz.  This  worlc 
was  published  in  1829,  and  was  followed 
In  1830  by  Hittoire  yoturette  dea 
Poi»$on»  d'eaum  doucet  de  TEurope 
Centrale  (Freshwater  Fishes  of  Central 
Europe).  Directing  his  attention  to 
fossil  ichthyology,  five  volumes  of  his 
Recherchea  aur  ha  Poiaaona  Foaailea 
appeared  between  1834  and  1844.  His  re. 
searches  led  him  to  propose  a  new  classifi- 
cation of  fishes,  which  be  divided  into 
four  classes,  distinguished  by  the  char* 
acters  of  the  skin,  as  ganoids,  placoids, 
cycloids,  and  ctenoids.  His  system  has 
not  been  generally  adopted,  but  the  names 
of  his  classes  have  been  used  as  useful 
terms.  In  1836  he  began  the  study  of 
daciers,  and  in  1840  he  published  his 
Etudea  aur  lea  Olaciera;  in  1847  his 
SyaUtne  Olaciaire.  From  1832  he  bad 
been  professor  of  natural  history  at 
Neufchfttel,  when  in  1846  pressing  solici- 
tations and  attractive  offers  induced  him 
to  settle  in  America,  where  he  delivered  a 
series  of  lectures  on  zoology,  and  later  be- 
came connected  in  a  teaching  capacity 
with  Harvard  University.  After  his 
arrival  in  America  he  engaged  in  various 
investigations  and  explorations,  and  pub- 
lished numerous  works,  including  Prin>- 
ciplea  of  Zoology,  in  cunnection  with 
Dr.  K.  Gould  (1S48)  ;  Contrihutiona  to 
the  Natural  Hiatory  of  the  United  Statea 
(four  vols.,  1857-62)  ;  Zoologie  Gdnirale 
(1854)  ;  Methoda  of  Study  in  Natural 
Hiatory  (1863).  In  18G5-6G  he  made 
xoiiloKical  excursions  and  investigations  in 
Brazil,  which  were  productive  of  most 
valuable  results.  Agassiz  held  views  on 
many  important  points  in  science  different 
from  those  which  prevailed  among  the 
scientific  men  of  the  day,  and  in  particular 
he  strongly  opposed  the  evolution  theory. 
AcmSBiz  (ajra-sfi),  Mottnt,  an  extinct 

o  .  volcano    In    Arizona,    10,000 

feet  in  height;  a  place  of  summer  resort, 
near  the  Great  Cfafion  of  the  Colorado. 
AtTfttC  (^s'.it>.  a  siliceous,  semipeliucid 

*  compound  minernl,  consisfintr  of 

bands  or  layers  of  vnrious  col<irs  blended 
together,  the  bnse  generally  being 
chalcedony,  and  this  mixed  with  variable 
^roportioiui  of  Jasper,  amethyst,  quartz, 


opal,  heliotrope,  and  camelian.  The  vary* 
ing  manner  in  which  these  materials  are 
arranged  causes  the  agate  when  polished 
to  assume  some  characteristic  appear- 
ances, and  thus  certain  varieties  are  dis- 
tinguished, as  the  ribbon  agate,  the 
fortification  agate,  the  zone  agate,  the  star 
agate,  the  moss  agate,  the  cfouded  agate, 
etc.  In  Scotland  they  are  cut  and 
polished  under  the  name  of  Scottish 
pebbles. 
AgatharclinS  (^a^-|;«.ar1cuO,a^no^^^^^ 

of  Samos,  the  first  to  apply  the  rules  of 
perspective  to  theat^ca!  scene-painting; 
flourished  about  480  B.c. 

Aeatkias  ^'^f^i.V'l-^S^'  K^^'^^K  ??^' 

o  and  historian,  born  at  My- 

rina,  Asia  Minor,  about  536  a.d.  ;  author 
of  an  anthology,  a  collection  of  love 
poems,  and  a  history  (553-53S  A.n.), 
which,  with  all  its  blemishes,  is  a  valuable 
chronicle  of  events  during  an  eventful 
period  of  Roman  history. 

Agathocles  <G^;Lt'S;L'?f^th\ti£^ 

adventurers  of  antiquity,  born  361  B.c. 
By  his  ability  and  energy,  and  being 
entirely  unscrupulous,  he  raised  himself 
from  the  position  of  a  potter  to  that  of 
sovereign  of  Syracuse  and  master  of 
Sicily.  Wars  with  the  Carthaidnlang 
were  the  chief  events  of  his  life.  He  died 
(was  poisoned)  at  the  age  of  seventy-two, 
or,  as  some  say,  ninety-five. 
Afirathon  (ag'a-thon),   or   Agatho,   a 

Euripides,  and  contemporary  with  Socra- 
tes and  Aldbiades,  born  al>out  447  &(.; 
died  about  400  B.C.  The  dinner  which 
he  gave  to  celebrate  his  first  dramatic  vic- 
tory was  made  the  groundwork  of  Plato's 
Sympoaium. 

A&rave  (a-g&'vS),   a  genus   of   plants, 
°  nat.       order        Amaryllidacote 

(which  includes  the  daffodil  and  narcis- 
sus), popularly  known  as  American  aloes. 
They  are  generally  large,  and  have  a 
massive  tuft  of  fleshy  leaves  with  a  spiny 
apex.  They  live  for  many  years— ten  to 
seventy  according  to  treatment — before 
flowering.  When  this  takes  place  the  tall 
flowering  stem  springs  from  the  center  of 
the  tuft  of  leaves,  and  grows  very  rapidly 
until  it  reaches  a  height  of  15,  20,  or  even 
40  feet,  bearing  in  its  tipper  portion  a 
large  number  of  flowers.  Tlie  best-known 
species  is  A.  americana  (common  Atnpri- 
can  aloe),  introduced  into  Europe  1501, 
and  now  extensively  grown  in  tlie  warmer 
pnrts  of  that  continent  as  well  as  In  Asia 
(India  in  particular).  Thi«  and  other 
Hjpecies  yield  various  important  products, 
The  sap  when  fermente<I  yields  ajbeveragc 
rcsembllog  dder,  called  by  the  Hexlcau 


I  pulque.  The  leaves  are  used  for  feeding 
cattle;  the  fibers  of  the  leaves  (sometimes 
called  pita  hemp  or  flax)  are  formed  into 


Anwrician  Aloe  (Agave  ttnuHcOna). 

Idiread,  cord,  and  ropes;  an  extract  from 
I  the  leaves  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  soap ; 
1  slices  of  the  withered  flower-stem  are 
I  used  as  rasor-strops. 

lAcrde  1*8^ )»  *  seaport  of  southern 
I  *»  France,  department  of  ll^rault, 
I  with  a  cathedral,  an  ancient  and  remark- 
Itble  structure.  The  trade,  chiefly  coast- 
ling,  is  extensive.  Pop.  8827. 
I  Afire.  ^  period  of  time  representing  the 
I  ^  '  whole  or  a  part  of  the  duration  of 
I  any  individual  thing  or  being,  but  used 
I  more  specifically  in  a  variety  of  senses. 
I  In  law  age  is  applied  to  the  periods  of 
IBfe  when  men  and  women  are  enabled 
I  to  do  that  which  before,  for  want  of  years 
land  judgment,  they  could  not  legally  do. 
I  Certain  rights  are  acquired  in  various 
I  countries  at  fixed  periods  of  age,  full  legal 
I  age  m  English-speaking  countries  being 
I  twenty-one  years,  which  age  is  completed 
ion  the  day  preceding  the  anniversary  of  a 
I  person's  birth,  who  till  that  time  is  an 
lln^nt,  and  Is  so  styled  In  law.  At  full  age 
I  (twenty-one  years)  citizens  in  tiie  United 
IStates  can  vote,  and  can  hold  office  except 
l^nt^nf "■  -^P^'**  *""^^  ""ch  as  a  repi?e- 
llwif  f»  1°  Congress,  who  must  be  at 
lieast  twenty-five  years  of  age,  a  senator, 
I&  ^Thf'  *?,f.*''"  President,  thirty-five 
Ito  fn;f..«^f  ?A"i^'y  «««  »  from  eighteen 


Agglomertte 

the  successive  epochs  or  stages  of  dvili* 
fation  in  history  or  mythology.  Hesiod 
speaks  of  five  distinct  ages :— 1.  The  golden 
otBaturnwnage,  a  patriarchal  and  peace- 
£11'  ■«*•  2.  The  *«7ier  age,  licentious  and 
wicked.  8.  The  brazen  age,  violent  lav- 
age,  and  warlike.  4.  The  heroic  age, 
wbicb  seemed  an  approximation  to  a  bet- 
ter state  of  things.  5.  The  iron  age,  when 
Justice  and  honor  had  left  the  earth.  The 
term  Is  also  used  in  such  expressions  as 
the  dark  agei,  the  middle  aget',  the 
Ehzttbethan  age,  etc. 

The  Archvological  Agea  or  Period*  are 
three-— the  Stone  Age,  the  Bronze  Age, 
and  the  Iron  Age,  these  names  being 
given  in  accordance  with  the  materials 
chiefly  employed  for  weapons,  implements, 
etc.,  during  the  particular  period.  The 
Stone  Age  of  Europe  has  been  subdivided 
Into  two — the  Palaeolithic  or  earlier,  and 
Neolifhic  or  later.  The  word  age  in  this 
sense  has  no  reference  to  the  lapse  of 
time,  but  simply  denotes  the  stage  at 
which  a  people  has  arrived  in  its  progress 
towards  civilization ;  thus  there  are  races 
still  in  their  stone  age. 
Airen    (a-zha^),    one    of    the    oldest 

o  towns  in  France,  capital  of  dep. 

Lot-et-Garonne,  on  the  Garonne,  74  miles 
southeast  of  Bordeaux ;  see  of  a  bishop : 
manufactures  sailcloth,  woolens  and 
Unens,  etc.,  and  has  an  extensive  trade. 
Pop.  (1906)  18,64a 

Afirent  <*'J«°t),  a  person  appointed  by 
.,  ,  another  to  act  for  or  perform 
any  kind  of  business  for  him,  the  latter 
being  called  in  relation  to  the  former  the 
principal.  An  agent  may  be  general  or 
special.  The  acts  of  a  general  agent  bind 
his  principal,  although  the  agent  may 
violate  his  private  instructions.  An 
agent,  without  special  authority,  can- 
not  appoint  another  person  in  his 
stead. 

A&reratQIIl     (ag-^r-ft'tam),  a  genus  of 
°  composite   plants  of  the 

warmer  parts  of  America,  one  species  of 
which,  A.  mexicanutn,  is  a  well-known 
flower-border  annual  with  dense  lavender- 
blue  heads. 

AsresilaHS  (a-jes-l-la'us),   a   King  ot 
°  7  Sparta,  born  in  442  m  7. 

and  elevated  to  the  throne  after  tne  deato 
of  his  brother,  Agis  II.  He  acquired 
renown  by  his  exploits  against  the  Per- 
sians, Thebans,  and  Athenians.  Though  a 
vleorous  ruler,  and  almost  adored  by  his 
soldiers,  he  was  of  small  stature  and 
lame  from  his  birth.  He  died  in  Si^pt  in 
the  winter  of  361-360  B.C.  Xenophon, 
Plutarch,  and  C!omelias  Nepos  are  among 
his  biographers. 


|to  forty-five  years.  -j,-  -r"— ^ — -. 

The  term  is  also  appUed  to  desicBate  Agglomerate  J^^""  ^^ili  *°  ««* 


Agglutinate  Languages 


Agndi 


for  nuiasea  conalsting  of  angular  frag- 
ments ejected  from  volcanoes.  When  the 
mass  consists  of  fragments  worn  and 
rounded  by  water  it  is  called  a  con- 
glomerate. 


He  attempted  a  reform  of  the  abase 
wnlcli  bad  crept  into  the  state — his  pla 
comprehending  a  redistribution  of  the  lam 
*ii  l^u/"*  of  wealth,  and  the  canceling  .1 
'.       t    ..       ■      -  /      ,.    all  debts.     Opposed  by  his  colleague  X. 

Agglutinate  LanemafireS   5.***'*v-  "•"oa*;  advantage  was  taken  of  his  nY 

, ,^     . .  .     .    "     ..r        tl-nat),   sence  in  an  expedition  against  the  ^toli 

ans,  to  depose  him.  Agis  at  first  took  sanr 
tuary  in  a  temple,  but  he  was  entrappei 
and  hurriedly  executed  by  his  rival 
A^tfttn  (a-Jfi-Mi'tO).  «  term  used  ii 
A^itaiO  music  to  denote  a  restless 
emotional  style. 

Aglaia  llirf'^'yfJ'  i°  °'^^  mythology 

"  one  of  the  three  Graces. 

AgnanO  ^AlV*'"**^'  'ormerfy  a  lake  ol 
,  **  ^  .  .'"ly  '^*"t  0'  Naples,  occupv- 
ing  probably  the  crater  or  an  extinct 
volcano,  but  now  drained. 


languages  in  which  the  modifying  suffixes 
are,  as  it  were,  glued  on  to  the  root,  both 
It  and  the  suffixes  retaining  a  kind  of 
distinctive  Independence  and  individual- 
ity. a«  in  the  Turkish  and  other  Turanian 
languages,  and  the  Basque  language. 
Agnrim,  «'  Auohmk  (R'grim),  a 
I  »  .  ^'llage  in  the  county  of  Gal- 
way  In  Ireland,  memorable  for  a  decisive 
'jcto^/ained  in  the  neighborhood,  July 
12,  1891,  by  the  forces  of  William  III, 
under  Ginkel,  over  the  Irish  and  French 
troops,  under  St.  Ruth. 
J^gHg^  (a^i-la),  a  resinous  perfume  pb- 
,  *f  tained    apparently    from   Aqui- 

larta  agallocha.  See  Agallochum. 
AginCOnrt  (*-*liaa-k6r),  a  village  of 
_  ^  T.  ,  ^  Northern  France,  depart- 
ment Fas  de  Calais,  famous  for  the  battle 
of  October  25,  1415,  between  the  French 
and  English.  Henry  V,  King  of  England, 
Mger  to  conquer  France,  landed  at  Har- 
penr,  took  the  place  by  storm,  and  wished 
to  march  through  Picardy  to  Calais,  but 
was  met  by  a  French  army  under  the 
Constable  d'Albret.  The  English  num- 
bered about  15,000  men,  while  the  French 

SS!SS5?'!   "/^ni^'^^SJy   ^t^'^'^    at   from 
50,000  to  loO.OOO.    The  confined  nature 
and  softness  of  the  ground  were  to  the 
disadvantage   of   the   French,   who   were 
drawn  up  in  three  columns  unnecessarily 
«    ?'j-5^*  English  archers  attacked  the 
first  division  in  front  and  in  flank,  and 
soon    threw    them    into    disorder.    The 
"e«>°a   division   fled   on   the  fall  of  the 
One  4  Alencon,  who  was  struck  down  bv 
Henry  himself;  and  the  third  division  fled 
J?I/5S?*  "*'"^H?,S  a  blow..    Of  the  French 
W'^  V^  killed,  including  the  Constable 
d  Albret,    with    six    dukes    and    princes 
The  English  lost  1600  men  killed,  among 
ttiem  the  Duke  of  York,  Henrv's  uncle 
After  the  battle  the  English  continued 
their  march  to  Calais. 
Aorio    l*'Jl-«).    the    difference    between 
«*        the  real  and  the  nominal  value  of 
money,    as    between    paper    money    and 
actual  com:  an  Italian  term  oririna}'- 
Hence     o(7»o«flj,e,     speculation     on     tue 
fluctuating  differences  in  such  values. 
Agira   <*-i«  r*).  a  town  of  Sicily  south- 
Pop.  17,73&  *""'  "^'•5^°«y  AgvHum. 

^8  bin!L*^;K*''*  "'*'?«  <>'  '<»"•  Spartan 
was  A^iTtv  ^  "r*  '""Portant  of  whom 
Z^^^,  ^k.7'^^  succeeded  to  the 
throne  in  b.  0.  244,  and  reigned  four  yeaw 


Agnates   (ag^n&ts),  in   the  civil  Inn 
•  •  .    delations  op  the   male  side, 

m   onposition   to  eoffnote$,   relations  on 
the  female  side. 

A&rneS,  S.^-  *  "alnt  who,  according  to 
"  'the  story,  suffered  martyrdom 
because  she  steadfastly  refused  to  marry 
the  son  of  the  prefect  of  Rome,  and 
adhered  to  her  religion  in  spite  of  re- 
peated temptations  and  threats,  a.  d.  3(ta 
She  was  first  led  to  the  stake,  but  as  the 
flames  did  not  injure  her  she  was  be- 

*i^^*^^\  ?^/  festival  is  celebrated  oa 
the  21st  of  January. 

Agnesi  (d-nya'sS),  Mama  Gaetana,  a 
vrjT  •  liS?.™^  Itahan  lady,  bom  at 
Milan  in  1718.  In  her  ninth  year  she  wa« 
able  to  speak  Latin,  in  her  eleventh 
diedT^n  1799*  "°'^*"'*y  professor.    She 

AgneW  (ag'nO),   D.   Hates,   surgeon, 
"  was    born    In    Lancaster  Co 

Pennsylvania,  in  1818 ;  died  in  1892.  Vn 
accomplished  surgeon,  he  was  a  pre  found 
anatomist,  and  had  wonderful  skill  .ind 
ease  m  operating.  He  became  professor 
ot  surgery  and  honorary  professor  0/ 
clinical  surgery  at  the  University  ot 
I  onnsylvania.  He  attained  a  world-wide 
reputation  as  one  if  the  most  skillful 
surgeons  of  the  century,  and  was  the 
author  of  Practical  Anatomy  and  The 
frtncijplet  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

Aemi.  the  Hindu  god  of  fire.  He  is 
o  *  celebrated  in  many  of  the 
hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda.  He  is  often  r,p- 
resented  as  of  a  red  or  flame  color,  two- 
faced,  suggesting  his  destructive  and  Ik- 
nehcent  character,  and  with  three  legs  and 
seven  arms.  He  is  still  worshii»<!  in 
uittuy  parts  of  India  as  the  personification 
of  fire. 

Agnolo,  "'•  Baccio  (bAch'5-d4n'yo-lo), 
.^.!i.v.  5      Florentine      wood-carver, 

sculptor,  and  architect ;  desif ned  somo  oi 
the  finest  palaces,  etc.,  ia  Florence,  sud 


Im  the  Vflla  Borrtw,  the  Palaao  Barto- 
lUBi,  etc. ;  born  1400 ;  died  1541!^  ^^ 


AgostI 


Agai— Hoon*s  Biodu  Pantheon 


lOmen  ^?5-°<*'?»«'>)    (^)<   an   ad- 

ditional  name  given  by  the 

.j)nian8  to  an  individual  in  allusion  to 

ome  quality,   circumstance,   or  achieve- 

Jient  by  which  he  was  distinguished,  as 

ifncanut  added  to  P.  Cornelius  Sciplo. 

"lOne  (*n-y6'na),  a  town  of  S,  Italy, 

n    P^^i  o'  Molise,   famous   for 

Iceoa***      **  copper  wares.    Pop. 

nOStiCS  (^tS-no^tika;  Gr.  «,  not, 
fftffneaketn,  to  know),  a 
l_-<lem  term  appbed  to  those  who  dis- 
Kiaim  any  Icnowledge  of  God  or  of  the 
Jonpn  of  the  universe,  holding  that  the 
Inrfnd  of  man  is  limited  to  a  knowledge  of 
Phenomena  and  of  what  is  relative,  and 
Wat,  therefore,  tl|e  infinite,  the  absolute, 
hud  the  unconditioned,  being  beyond  all 
experience,  are  consequently  beyond  its 

fnXLB  Cas'tUS,    *     "lifub,     TUex 
^^     yr    ,  affnuscastug,      nat. 

-oro.  Verbenacea,  a  native  of  the  Medi- 
jterranean  countries,  with  purple  flowers 
ISnfi^Ti.*  aromatic  fruits.  It  had  an- 
TOently  the  imagined  virtue  of  preserving 
Wiastity— hence  the  term  castut  (L 
wiaste).  ' 

aUS  Dei  y*?,\  ^'  '*e  Lamb  of 
■n,^  11  TV  .°Sr. ''  *  t^r™  applied  to 
■Christ  in  John  1,  29,  and  in  the  Roman 
■jatnolic  Jfturyy  a  prayer  beginning  with 

KlZ''^'  ^«^'".  ^^'''  Benerall/ sung 
«mT  *?*  «>«»ra»nlon.    T!,e  term  is  also 

IflBPn^r^  * u*°  }^  »  ™*^'>''  or  more  fre- 
C  ^"  ***?  ^'  ^«^'  consecrated  by  the 
l^^'  ^t'^nped  with  the  figure  of  a  lamb 
■ropportjng  the  banner  of  the  cross :  sup- 
IS2!!   J°  possess  great  virtues,  such  aj 

IC^alMret?"  "^  ''  ^°  '^^ 


Agonio Line  ("Kon'tk)  (Or.  •,  not, 

without  any  declination,    m,  uSe  muk 

ll&«rt«'i^Sl1S","°^  ^^'  America  to  tiS 
Magnetic  North  Pole,  thence  to  the  White 
Sea.  wuth  through  the  Persian  GuU? 
Indian  Ocean,  and  AustraUa  to  ittS 
Southern  Magnertc  Pole.  "•    w    ine 

Agora  (^g'o-ra),  the  marketplace  of  • 
the  Roman^'/^LI"'^'''   *^"«-P°°*°«  to 

Agoraphobia  ^nJi^' *"*'''*■*>•  *«" 

t^H     "r^ivuiB,     pathology,    a    morbU 
fear  of  crossing  open   placi.     It  Is  a 
feature  of  some  cases  of  ncurastheniaf 
AgOS'ta.    See  Auffutta. 

AgOnara  <a-«u-a'rft),  a  name  given  to 
(pL^-1^^  --"*•  ^  crab-eating  raccoon 
{Procvon  cancnvdrut)  of  8.  Ameriau 

Aeronlt  !$"«*>•  mame  dk  plaviont, 

otSrSZ,  1.1^*°*™"^  ?  •  »  ?«°ch  writer 
«rf  .^-°*  ^J'^^'^J  pontics,  philo»phy,«nd 
art ;  daughter  of  Viscount  de  Fht^rar^ 

18TO  '  Shf  S]^??J?  l^  died  «tT5; 
thi  h  She  conWbnted  many  artidea  to 
the  Revu0  de,  DeumMondel  etC^der 
tte  name  of  Daniel  Stem,  an?  wrote 
Htttoxre  de  la  R6volutiondi  18^S;  j-r^ 
Journie,   de   la   Vie  de   MariThtl^Hs 

and  political  studies;  Dante  and  QoeS^s 
dialogues,  and  numerous  romancesfVtc!  ' 
AgOnta  (^-«<ita),  iSro^en^donparatfo*. 
„  ,j  ^  **•  ."?  inMctivorons  mammal 
£?«"i»1f  ^%  Haiti,  of  the  tanrec  famHy* 
somewhat  targer  than  a  rat    It  has  tfc 


Agouta  (.Sdenddon  paradoxus) 
tail  devoid  of  hair  and  covered  with 
scales,  the  eyes  small,  and  an  elongated 
nofe^uke  the  shrews.  Another  spedos 
{«.  Cuhanus)  belongs  to  Cuba. 
Agouti  (a-pS'ti),  the  came  of  several 
*»  rodent    mammals,    forming    a 


-     „  iTJueui    mammais,    lorming    a 

ramily  by  themselves,  genus  Datyprocta. 
There  are  eight  or  nine  species,  all  be- 
looging  to  S.  America  and  the  W.  Indies. 
me  common  agouti,  or  yellow-mmped 
cavy  {D.  agouti),  is  of  the  size  of  a  rab- 


m 


H  .?' 


St.    It  borrowg  in  the  ground  or  in  b(J- 
NT  tr«M,  Uvw  on  TogetaUea,  doing  macb 
InJnrx  to  tht  satar-Gane,  ia  ai  voradoua 


Agriool 


■■li  P*%^*2*  PS^"  *  ■imilar  rruntlnir 
Dq^    Iti  flesh  la  white  and  weU  taat- 

iUrnt  ll'!!f^'  *  <%  0'  I'M"**  In  the 
Ii!l»  V  "®rthwe8t  .ProTinceii,  on  the 
Mrtt  bank  of  the  Jomna,  841  milea  by 
2n£?™  Calcutta.  It  ia  a  well-built  and 
K?  ^•.  ^"'^  "o*  •>»■  ▼■rioua  intereat- 
l2!!i-i*"S*'"*"'  ■"<">«  '''>'<?'>  are  the  Im- 
Derlal  palace,  a  maaa  of  bnildinn  erected 

«L.rf  m!1?'°P*/'?"'J  t*"*  Mot'  Maajid  or 
"■■fl  Moaoue  (both  within  the  old  and 

Jama  Maajid  (a  cenotaph  of  white  mar- 
ble) ;  and.  above  all,  the  Taj  Mahal,  a 


Seetlon  of  T«J  Mahal,  A«n». 


Cfn-J^J*"!?  °X  *'**  seventeenth  century, 
tt^f^  *''*  Emperor  Shah  Jehan  to  hia 
thJ^mAJ?^*.**'  '"'!'*.*  "■'"«•  adorned 
li«  Ste*  !^*  exquisite  mosaics.  Agra 
m.nSfl^ntL°  «?«\%?»gar.  etc.,  and  some 
S^-i!l*^*°?!^  including  beautiful  inlaid 

rt,?^!?'-/^'**'''  *"''  *»»  a  residence  of 
the  following  emperors  for  over  a  centurv 

^n^'nl^^ot  ?^l'i^    ^^»  division   h7s 

^Uraff*  fe'*fc?''^',*  *''*t  o'  ornamental 
mln*  #«  fc  i!j.  •  *^'"®P'  P^  similar  fast- 
dSiSf  :2f  holding  together  articles  of 
stSS?s.  adorned  with  precious 


Agrarian  Lawi  (a-crt^-M),  lai 

Bom.  for^tha  division  of"Sriuac*knd 

(o^er  pubMoiM).  As  the  territory  i 
Rome  Increased  the  pubUc  land  Inereaae 
the  land  of  conquered  peoples  being  a 
ways  remded  as  the  property  of  the  coi 

2S'-i  ^5^  *?«»»»  .*»  the  nae  ^  ™i 
public  land  belonged  originally  only  i 

ifc!  ?i*  I  *^*5"  ?'  "7""?  cl*""'  but  Utterl 
i^t.?I*'T"*2'  *^  plebeians  on  It  were  al« 
?^?I!^*'.''  *A°°«?  *^y  were  often  onfairl 
^.!^fc^i'"  *^?  "baring  of  it.  Hence  aros 
«rfL'"***"*^?*,*?'"»»  the  plebelana.  an 
varioos  remedial  Uws  were  paaaed  wit 
^Ai^.?l  '^  »"«'M8.  Indeed,  an  equitnbl 
adjnatment  of  the  hind  question  betwpei 
ine  ariatocrnoy  and  the  common  peoDt 
was  never  attained. 

Aerioola  (ft-Krjc'o-ia),  cnakcs  jn, 

°  IVB,  lived  from  a.d.  37  to  (K! 

a  Koman  consul  under  the  Emperor  Vm 
pasian,  and  governor  in  Britain,  tht 
greater  part  ol  which  he  reduced  to  t\n 
dominion  of  Rome;  diatingnlAed  as  i 
statesman  and  general.    Hla  life,  writtM 

^7^?  V^'J:"':^*'''  the  hiatorian  Tad  tun, 
gives  the  best  extant  account  of  Britaii 

fe^mntl  ^"}^  P?r  <>'  the  period  of  the 
Roman  rule.  He  was  the  twelfth  Ro- 
man general  who  had  been  in  Britain,  bat 
7,^  iu  °°'?  **°®  ^ho  effectually  sub- 
S  *ii?  aonthem  porUon  of  it  and  recon- 
Si.  v*''^.?£'*o°«  to  the  Roman  yoke. 
^^nJ*®*,^'^  by  teaching  them  the  arts  of 
dviliaation  and  to  settle  in  towns.  He 
constructed  the  chain  of  forts  betwew 
the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  defeated  Gal- 
gacus  at  the  battle  of  the  Grampians,  and 
Orto    "  **'  ^"^^'erin*  the 

Agrrio'ola,  ^^'^  .  (originaUy  Bauer, 
««w~,l-^  K  .*  «"•  cultivator^L 
rhl^lu'  ^S  in^  Saxony  1490,  died  at 
Chemntslo55,  German  phyaidan  and 
^^^}°J!^^^*'  ,Th«"»h  tinged  with  the 
superstitions  of  his  age,  he  made  the  fint 
successful  attempt  to  reduce  mineralon 
to  a  science,  and  introduced  many  im- 
provements in  the  art  of  mining. 
Afiricola,  "^P^^A^?'  the  son  of  a  sailor 
-.A^    _    ,    '  a,t    Eisleben,    was    born  ia 


Agram  fe*'S'e"kns7ria?*i"*»'-  ■    ^"'^  ^*^   ""^   <^ned."from"hls"'ratire"  t'; 

ital  of  r^«?*.f."''^VA"„?.'"P'«.  cap-  ^^»ter  of  Ehleben   (magiJlerlileihl)l 

one  of  the  most  active  among  the  theolo- 
f  nH,--  °T  P'^PaPated  the  doctrines  of 
Tl^rflj  \  ^^^'  .'^''«°  professor  ia 
^nltll^*"*'  'i.\*'"?''  up  the  Antinomiaa 
thn^  ^S"^  ^*^  ^^"ther  and  Melan* 
»k    •    v^5.  afterwards    lived    at    Berlin, 

K^^^'  ?<»'<ie8  his  theological  worb 
he  composed  a  work  explaining  the  com. 
mon  Gennan  proverbs. 


ital  of  Cr^tirand   Slavonta"'''^lvX- 
river  Save:  contains  the  residence  of  thi 

Agrapiua.   see  ap*«w«. 


igrtovltiiral  Credit 


-mmm 


Acrionltnral  MaoUnery 


Afriovltiiral  Credit,     or  BtmAt 

credit  ntended  to  farmen.  PliHi'p"' 
poHd  for  orcanl^nc  rural  credit  are :  Yl) 

mmt  apiculturul  banlu;  (3)  loans  by 
Bitional  or  itate  banks.  Whe  UnitS 
Sutei  Currency  Act  (1913)  provided 
Out  any  national  bank  not  in  any  of  th« 
50  reaerye  dtiea  might  lend  money  «tt 


I  farm  nnmntj  up  to  60  per  cent,  of  Ita 
n.    The  amount  of  money  available 


I  eipitsj 


li'^t        •    '  — "•wuufc  VI  money  avauaDia 
II^OOQiOOa     See  Federal  Farm  Loan 

I  Act* 

Alfrionltnral  Machinery  *^A  '■■>* 

menta,  tte  uae  of  which  haa  been  greatly 
mcreaaed  In  recent  years  through  im- 
Sf.^ISS*^£  ""^  additions,  has  largely 
relieved  the  manual  labor  and  enormously 
Sh^ilJ!?!^!?**"!?  o'  cultivation,  besid^ 

p&'iJffis*jfr'*  "^  *""*'^  *'• 

L?*^"?  ^iP*^^*™-  The  first  In  fan- 
52^7  ♦i?  'rf-.P'""'    J"°»  the  ancient 

\&^L^^ i^'^''^^  »  '»'"''«J  instrument 
n[?  K  ""€  "..*  ^"nred  point  and  oper- 
SSl°fk"  ■«|?<iJe.  has  developed  the  steel 

IKyv"?  ■'^y  «"»«*  the  disk  plow  ©per- 

I  Med  by  horse  and  traction  engine.  Varl- 
mu  modificationsadapt  the  Implements  to 

I  efferent  soils.    The  most  common  form  is 

\m  mold-board  plow,  which  Is  made  in 
!2!?  ™T?°«  ^-'."I'Be  of  from  6  to  18 
Indies,  those  of  12  and  14  Inches  beinc 
imerally  used.  The  three  types  in  gra- 
nSi  "•*/!?  *•>«  walking  plowVthe  s^y 
pK  and  the  gang  plow.  Villi  the  latter. 
Mil  m„^!5J''l bottoms  25  to  20  inches  oi 

\^.V^  ^  ^^^}'  the  work  requiring 
four  horses.     Rolling  coulters,   standing 

leoult.ra  and  jointers  are  attachments  for 
preventing  cl^ging,  covering  trash  and 

.^'?i"5  n''!..''™'f-  .The  center  of  draft 
Aonld  fall  directly  behind  the  center  of 

bnt  fh«*i^  *°  '"-^^  ?°**?  «™  emplojMl, 
mnro  ^^  ?i^""/'"**^  ,*<>  t^e  Smaller  nnd 
Cnno  ♦i^'^K^ni,"™".*"  other  sections, 
«!^n„i.''®  huiWing  of  smaller  and  mora 
compact  machinery  has  taken  a  great 
ttndo  and  is  being  employed  on  fanSs  of 
100  acres  or  less. 

«,:  if  ^*^*'  *"  ■««>°«J  i°  importance  to 
iWi^'"''-*  '**'*  *"  ■^^•'al  fomsiSf  thS 
Sd  d?»l"*;„M\'™«5**'^»'  "Pring-tootiSd 

&   <f^SL,^*  nnoothing  harrow,  with 

frtme  of  steel  furnished  with  levers  to  set 

tteteetb  at  the  desired  angle,  is  Se  mSrt 

•wicwWe.      Solid    constourtlon    IsTS 

if^^  importance;  the  teeth  should  be 

Inite  sharp  and  Ae  clamps  koldinfffliem 

I  la  place  should  be  very  fiS.  * 


C«/Mv«««r«  are  of  very  wide  use.  la 
cleaning  truok  crops,  for  orchaitlsTaod 
for  general  inter-tilleJ  cr«ps,  com.  c^ttoiL 
potatoes  and  others.  TbVtt,  are  wverd 
forms  and  sises  requiring  from  one  to  four 
jrorMs,  and  to  operate  either-  walking  w 

Skiing  maohinet  have  largely  suner- 
seded  h^id  seeding.     Broadest  s!^!^ 
have  long  hoppera,  are  carried  on  two 
y^S^r^"''.  '«>   hy  an   agitator  or  by 
force.    The  former,  which  is  the  leas  sati»^ 
factory  inethod.  operates  with  a  revolving 
agitator     Passing     over     each     opening 
through  which  the  seed  passes  and  Dire* 
Tenting  stoppage.     The  bottoms  of  the 
hoppers  have  openings  the  site  of  which 
may  bo  adjusted  to  control  the  rate  of 
■eeding.     Even  distribution  is  made  by 
*]^°fli?/  *  vibrating  board  on  which  tK 
t^J*-l"'  °'  hy  fain -shaped  apouta  through 
riif**.  **  P*'."®*    The  wheelbarrow  seeder 
-.!!.i    1  *>*»?f  ?™»"  "d  «iov«r  operates 
idmilarly,  but  It  is  not  furnished  With  ^ 
bra  ting  board  or  spouts.     The  advantage 
of  the  force  feed  is  Uiat  it  can  be  "tlo 
feed  at  any  desired  speed  and  uniformity 
Is  more  nearly  assured.     These  seeders 
are  sometimes  attached  to  disk  harrows! 
If  placed  before  tiie  disks,  the ^eed  £ 
i^^i"\t  <>««Pi?..«>vered ;  if  behind  ttiem. 
iL^  u*  °°  ^«  aurface  ond  must  bo 
disklJrKw"°         ^^^  following  tho 
Oram  (WRs  have  been  need  for  nearly 
Sr.?TTV.MSi  but  their  practical  value  li 
mM^r«Hi.^*?'*?  ^"  oniy  h«n  alnce  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.    They  are  now 
more    extensively    ased    than  VoadSst 

S^n*)^^^  *5'*":k<4'  "dvantaS  bSng  to  « 
unifom  depth  of  planting  tiiat  is  con- 

StS  **»  Vlt  Uie,Tkind  o?  seed  MdX 
condition  of  the  soil.  They  also  save  sMrf 
"  X??"^  with  the  ^rSffcart  *t^ 
S  ,fi.«^^^i'"»i°<*'*  "pensive.  heaVle; 
-Liinf  #  ®°^  "i^Y"  *•»  aeeding.  The 
earlier  forma  of  hoe  and  shoe  furrow 
openers  have  largely  given  place  to  The 

sli  ^"™'  ^^^'^^  ".»»«*  'ioPy  or  double. 
f?^''^^T''J'V"^  'Wheels  arl  attached  to 
fn-JJli*'®  ^■^^'^®  compact  tiie  soU  cover- 
nJ,»  h„f*f^-  Covering  chains  are  ahm 
naed,  but  these  serve  only  to  insure  the 
covering  of  the  seed,  ^e  seed  is  fed 
tiirough  tubes  attached  to  tiie  ftirrow 
openers,  whidi  are  spaced  about  7  inchsa 

^^^K}^1^  '^^h  the  seed  box.  Grass 
S^^H-iS**"®"^  •■  ,^ii  *■  thoae  for 

rJ!2"&.-2I**  ""^  ^^  the  driUs. 
finS^^f  «#*?*^*  are  among  tiie  most  im- 
portant of  farm  Implement^  as  so  much 
depends  upon  accuracy  in  planting  tta 

~i"«?ff2:  H**^*""*  erfdent  and  economi- 
cal tillage  of  tiio  crop.    The  essential  ro- 
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SalremcBti  of  •  planter  is  •  dropper  cftpa- 
le  of  accnmte  adjtutmeiit  m  that  th* 
kemelB  of  corn  b«  not  broken,  and  tb« 
platea  Mlected  to  drop  the  desired  number. 
The  platea  are  of  two  formit,  round-holed 
and  edg«-m>let-tion.  The  furrow  openers 
are  either  eiirve<l  runnors,  xtub  runnem. 
■ingle  and  double  diHka,  the  choice  of 
which  is  governed  by  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  goil  and  the  absence  or 
presence  of  traNh.  The  frame  of  the  ma- 
chine is  supported  by  cither  solid  or  open 
wheels,  whoHe  function  is  to  cover  the  seed 
and  compreMS  the  earth  about  it.  The 
former  hus  preferably  a  concave  surface 
as  it  closes  the  furrow  more  thoroughly 
and  leaves  a  track  slightly  raised  at  its 
center.  The  open  wheel  leaves  a  narrow 
ridge  of  loose  earth  in  the  center  of  the 
track  directly  over  the  com,  which  has 
the  advantage  of  preventing  crusting  of 
the  soil  over  the  seed  when  rain  follows 
the  planting.  Check-rower$  are  attach- 
ments to  the  planters  to  have  the  plants 
in  rows  in  both  directions,  enabling  cross 
cultivation. 

Harveating  Machinery  exhibits  the  most 
striking  labor-saving  improvements  of  all 
those  affected  in  farm  implements.  The 
essential  features  of  the  ^fow^ng  Machine 
are  the  cutting  bar,  guards  and  sickle,  and 
the  gearing  that  transmits  the  power  em- 
ployed from  the  wheels  to  the  cutting 
parts.  The  adjustment  for  regulating  the 
height  of  the  cutting  is  very  important, 
and  also  that  for  readily  elevating  the 
cutting  bar  to  escapu  obstructions  in  its 
path.  The  bearings  should  likewise  be 
easy  of  adjustment  so  that  they  may  be 
kept  tight.  Tlie  most  usually  employed 
machine  is  that  having  a  six-toot  cutting 
bar  and  is  drawn  by  two  horses. 

The  Helf-liindcr  is  u  modern  machine 
that  largely  displaced  the  Self-Rake 
Reaper,  although  the  latter  is  still  favored 
for  harvestiug  certain  crops,  as  buck- 
wheat, tlax,  and  clover  for  seed  where  the 
crops  are  large,  because  of  its  greater 
economy.  The  binder  is  a  more  or  less 
complicated  machine  and  calls  for  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  its  parts  by  the 
operator  to  ensure  its  smooth  and  efficient 
working.  Its  essential  parts  are  a  cut- 
ting device,  elevators  and  binding  appara- 
tus, besides  the  reel  and  its  several  adjust- 
ments and  the  bundle  carrier. 

The  Corn  Harvetter  has  developed  from 
the  binder  and  its  cutting  and  binding 
parts  are  cocstruLtcd  ou  the  same  princi- 
ples. Its  use,  however,  requires  stronger 
construction  than  that  machine.  The  ap- 
paratus for  conveying  the  stalks  to  the 
binder  differs  considerably  from  that  of 
the  self-binder.  The  machine  is  designed 
to  cut  a  single  row  of  corn  at  a  time,  and 


is  laimly  used  In  cattinf  grtta  eon  foe 
the  siro,  as  well  as  the  matnred  oora. 

The  Threahing  Machine  of  the  moden 
type  separates  the  grain  from  the  straw, 
winnows  out  the  chuff  and  waste,  convtyi 
the  grain  to  the  bag  or  wagon  and  delivers 
the  straw  to  the  stack.  This  macfafaie  ii 
too  complicated  for  popular  description; 
it  is  rather  a  machine  used  on  farms  thita 
a  farm  machine.  That  used  by  farmcn 
individually  is  a  small  one  relatively ;  iti 
essential  operating  points  are  speed  of  cyl- 
inder, setting  of  tiie  concaves,  and  th« 
number  of  teeth  to  remove  all  grains  fr<>m 
the  heads,  the  speed  of  the  fan,  and  the 
selection  and  adjustment  of  the  sievi>i. 
The  cylinder  should  be  run  at  uniform 
speed,  the  fan  should  clean  the  grain  hut 
not  blow  the  grain  into  the  straw.  Ample 
power,  either  steam,  gasoline  or  electric,  ii 
necessary  for  rapid  and  efficient  work. 

The  Corn  Shelter  used  in  the  great  corn- 
growing  sections  is  a  large  machine  tliat 
shells  nearly  all  the  coru  that  reaches  the 
great  markets,  and,  like  the  great  modiro 
thresher,  is  generally  owned  and  operated 
for  community  work.  The  sheller  used 
by  the  individual  farmer  is  a  small  ma- 
chine operated  by  hand  or  power,  and  ii 
of  two  forms,  the  spring  sheller  and  ttw 
cylinder  sheller,  the  first  of  which  com- 
prises all  hand  and  some  of  the  power 
machines.  This  type  does  not  break  the 
cobs  and  is  therefore  preferred  to  the  cyl- 
inder type,  which,  however,  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  simpler  construction  and  lem 
liability  to  get  out  order.  With  the 
larger  shellers  of  these  types  a  cleaiiin( 
device  is  provided  which  separates  chuff, 
husks  and  cobs  from  the  shelled  corn,  mdiI 
an  elevator  that  elevates  both  the  shellvd 
corn  and  the  cobs. 

The  Milage  Cutter  is  now  almost  uni- 
versally found  on  dairy  farms.  Its  es- 
sential parts  are  a  feeding  table  which  lias 
an  endless  apron  for  feeding  the  com  into 
the  cutting  device,  the  cutter  head  and 
the  elevator.  The  cutter  head  has  ra>iial 
knives  fastened  directly  to  the  flywheel,  or 
spiral  knives  fastened  to  a  shaft.  The 
elevator  is  a  tight  metal  tube  thnniKh 
which  a  fan  drives  a  blast  of  air,  which 
carries  the  cut  com  to  the  top  of  the  sila 

The  Manure  Spreader  is  a  very  im- 
portant implement,  economic  as  to  labor 
and  advantageous  as  to  results.  The  es- 
sential features  are  strength,  good  capa- 
city, an  apron  that  works  freely,  aud  a 
beater  that  spreads  evenly.  Good  ma- 
chines are  adjustable  to  spread  any  quan- 
tity of  manure  that  it  is  desired  to  applT- 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  th< 
tractor  on  the  fa^m.  The  most  advan- 
tageous tractor  lor  the  average  farm, 
probably,  is  of  five  tractive  and  ten-bdt 
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honepower  which  would  operate  on* 
fourteen-inch  or  two  teo-inch  plows,  be- 
■idea  providing  the  necvMury  puwer  for 
tlie  threabiiig  machine  and  a  amall  ailan 
cutter  and  fur  driving  the  other  imple- 
fflenta  to  which  power  is  rpquitiite  on  the 
farm.  There  are  many  ixcelk-ut  makes  of 
(arm  tractors  on  the  market  and  their 
employment  is  being  greatly  extended  in 
the  eastern  section.  Of  the  type  of  trac- 
tor best  fitted,  the  multi-vyliuder  engine 
is  the  more  dependable  for  coUMtant 
power  and  better  speed.  The  initial  cost 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  one-cyiinder 
type,  but  their  greater  efficiency  more 
than  offsets  this  difference. 

Afirrionltiire  («8'«l-k«i-tor) ,  is  the  art 

^  **    of  ciiltivntiiik'  the  Rroimd 

in  order  to  raise  grain  and  other  crops 
for  man  anti  beast;  inclmlinn  the  art  of 
pnparing  the  Hoil,  sowinj;  aii<t  planting 
leeils,  removing  the  cropw,  and  ahso  the 
raising  and  feetling  of  cattle  and  other 
live  stock.  This  art  is  in  all  (<ountries  co- 
fval  with  the  first  dawn  of  civilization.  At 
how  remote  a  period  it  must  have  been 
luccessfully  practised  in  Egypt,  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  China  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing.  Egypt  was  renownwl  as  a  com 
country  in  the  time  of  the  Jewish  patri- 
archs, who  themselves  were  keepers  of 
flocks  and  henls  rather  than  tillers  of 
the  soU.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks  the 
imploments  of  agriculture  were  very  few 
and  simple.  Hesiod,  the  earliest  writer 
on  agriculture,  wrote  a  poem  on  this  sub- 
ject as  eariy  as  the  eighth  century  B.  c, 
and  speaks  of  a  plow  consisting  of  three 
l>arts,  the  share-beam,  the  draught-i>ole, 
and  the  plow-tail,  but  antiquarians  are 
not  agreed  as  to  its  exact  form.  The 
ground  received  three  plowings,  one  In 
autumn,  another  in  spring,  and  a  third 
immediately  before  sowing  the  seed.  Ma- 
nures were  applied,  and  the  advantage  of 
mixing  soils,  as  sand  with  day  or  clay 
with  sand,  was  understood.  Seed  was 
•own  by  hand,  and  covered  with  a  rake. 
Grain  was  reaped  with  a  sickle,  bound  in 
iheaves,  thrashed,  then  winnowed  by 
*ind,  laid  in  chests,  bins  or  granaries, 
jnd  taken  out  as  wanted  by  the  family,  to 
he  ground.  Evidently  the  art  had  made 
considerable  progress  by  that  early  date. 
Amonlture  was  highly  esteemed  among 
the  ancient  Romans.  Cato,  the  censor. 
Who  was  celebrated  as  a  statesman, 
orator,  and  general,  derived  his  highest 
noiuMs  from  having  written  n  voluminous 
»<)rk  on  agriculture.  In  his  Oeorffics 
}im\  has  thought  the  subject  of  agricul- 

.  rare  worthy  of  being  treated  in  the  most 
g^C'fnl    and    harmonious    verse.      The 

!  twmans  used  a  great  many  different  im- 
piempnts  of  agriculture.  The  plow  la 
tq>re8ented  by  Oato  u  of  two  Unli,  one 


for  BtroDg,  tiM  other  for  light  aoili.  Varro 
mentions  one  with  two  mold-boaidi,  witk 
which,  he  eaya,  'when  they  plow  after 
sowing  the  aeed,  they  are  saidto  ridge.* 
Pliny  mentions  a  plow  witli  one  mM- 
board,  and  others  with  a  coulter,  of  wUeh 
he  aaya  there  were  many  kiuds.  Fallow- 
ing  was  a  practice  rarely  fleviated  frooi 
by  the  Romans.  In  most  casea  a  fallow 
and  a  year's  crop  succeeded  each  other. 
Manure  was  collected  from  nearly  or  qoita 
as  many  sources  aa  have  been  resorted  to 
by  the  modems.  Irri'-  ion  on  a  large 
scale  was  applied  bot'-  >  Me  and  graaa 
land. 

The  Romans  Ir-rcli     d  their   .,%  '"^l. 
tural  knowledge  •.   .on*  t'l'j  x'.f.  m-  .    i 
other  peoples  of  i" mpo,  on^  (lurii  ,       ^ 
most  flourishin-.,  ;>!,o'  of  (hrj  '{<iai.i  i  • 
cupation  larg»    !iia...il-  s  -it  rr  rn  wc  "  t- 
i)orte<l    from    I  ■  ■•i      .    tli*.    ^^  itin« 
During    the    at.-,    .luu    »).•>    .  n-tfi    ^  •  •' 
Saxons    wen      xtf  «(*»»;    'Kir    ^  Tiih^  j 
over  the  B  :    mi  isl .  i.    {.^"..•^1'.I.^  must 
have   been   ,  -  .u' •  i  'fjip- • -d      but  ati-r- 
wards  it  was  p-  '-tif    ;  v,i;)   h.'Iju  sue*  m 
among  the  Angi»Sax<..)  [Kmili:  '  >i    ospe- 
cially,  as  it  was  gerji-ni'lv  tLf»  f      Ji  -nng 
the  middle  ages,  on  i  ••  •.        ■  mgin';  tt  the 
church.    Swiue  form.:i!  <  tim.i  •   ino*t 

important  portion  of  the  live  stock,  finding 
plenty  of  oak  and  beech  mast  to  eat.  The 
feudal  system,  though  beneficial  in  some 
respects  as  tending  to  ensure  the  personal 
security  of  individuals,  operated  power- 
fully against  progress  in  agricultural  im- 
provements. War  and  the  chase,  the  two 
ancient  and  deadliest  foes  of  husbandry, 
formed  the  most  prominent  occupations  of 
the  feudal  princes  and  nobles.  Thriving 
villages  and  smiling  fields  were  converted 
into  deer  forests,  vexatious  imposts  were 
laid  on  the  farmers,  and  the  serfa  had  no 
interest  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soiL  But 
the  monks  of  every  monastery  retained 
such  of  their  landa  as  they  coidd  moat 
conveniently  take  charge  of,  and  diese 
they  cultivated  with  great  care,  under 
their  own  inspection,  and  frequently  with 
their  own  hands.  The  various  operations 
of  husbandry,  such  as  manuring,  plovring, 
sowing,  harrowing,  reaping,  thrashing, 
winnowing,  etc.,  are  incidentally  men- 
tioned by  the  writers  of  those  dajrs ;  but  It 
is  im|H>i<i8ibIe  to  collect  from  them  a  d^nite 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  those 
operations  were  performed. 

The  first  Rn^Iish  treatise  on  hushasdry 
and  the  best  of  early  modem  works  on 
the  subject  was  published  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII  (in  1534).  by  Sir  A.  Fita- 
herbert,  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas.  It 
is  entitled  the  Rook  of  Huahandry, 
and  eontaint  directiona  for  draining, 
dealing,  and  inclosing  a  farm,  for  en- 
tfeUns  the  aotl,  and  rendering  it  fit  for 
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tilliise.     Lime,  marl,  and  fallowini;  are 
■tronsly  recommended.     About  1645  the 
field  cnltiTation  of  red  clover  was  intro- 
doced  into  England,  the  merit  of  thia  im* 
proTement    being    due    to    Sir    Richard 
Weeton,  author  of  a  'Discourbe  on  the 
Haebandry    of    Brabant    and    Flanders.' 
The  Dutch  had  devoted  much  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  winter  roots,  and 
also  to  the  cultivation  of  clover  and  other 
artificial  grasses,   and   the   farmers   and 
proprietors  of  England  soon  saw  the  Ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  their  intro- 
duction.   The  cultivation  of  clover  soon 
spread,  and   Sir   Richard   Weston  seems 
also  to  have  introduced  turnips.    Potatoes 
had    been   introduced    during   the    Inttpr 
part  of  the  sixteenth   century.     In    the 
eighteenth  century  the  first  name  of  Im- 
portance in    British   aKrlcnltnre   is    thnt 
of  Jethro  Tull,  who  advocated  the  sowing 
of  crops  in  rows  or  drills  with  an  interval 
between  every   two  or  three  rows   wide 
enough   to  allow  of  plowing  or  hoeing. 
By  the  end  of  the  century  it  was  a  com- 
mon   fjractlce    to    alternate    green    crops 
with  grain  crops.  Instead  of  exhausting  the 
land  with  a  number  of  successive  crops  of 
com.    A  well-known  writer  on  agriculture 
at  this  period,  and  one  who  did  a  great 
deal  of  good  in  diffusing  a  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  was  Arthur  Young,     In  Eu- 
rope at  large  the  prinrlpnl  cereals  at  pres- 
ent are  wheat,  oats,  maize,   barlev,  and 
rye,  wheat  being  mainly  grown  in  the  mid- 
dle and  southern  regions,  such  as  France, 
Spain,  part  of  Germany,  Austria,   ITnn- 
ganr,   Italy,   and   southern    Russia,   oats, 
barley  and  rye  in  the  more  northern  por- 
tion, while  maize  is  grown  in  the  warmest 
parts.    The  most  important  of  the  cereals 
art  wheat,  rice  and  maize,  the  first  being 
grown    largely    in    the    United    States, 
Canada,    Argentina    and    Australia ;    the 
second  in  China,  Japan  and  In<lin ;  and 
the  Inst  in  the  United  Ptates  an<l  Moxico. 
The  vast  territory  of  the  rnited  States 
preM^nts  every  variety  of  soil  nnd  climate. 
Its  agriculture  embraces  all  tho  prorlnots 
of   European    cultivation,    topothcr    with 
some  of  those  of  the  warmer  conntrios, 
as  cotton,  sugar,  and  Indigo.    The  ncrinil- 
tural  implements  are.  In   many  r<'>?pects. 
similar   to   those   of  Great    Britain    nnd 
France,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  those  of  the 
United  States  exceed  all  others  in  thoir 
wonderful  adaptation  for  all  purposes  of 
cultivation  and  harvesting  of  crops.     So 
successful   have    been    our    farming    im- 
plements In   repealed  contests  on   Euro- 
noan    soil    that    their   rapid    introduction 
™to   foreign  markets  has   only  been  im- 
Pfded  by  the  areat  demand  at  boas.    The 
oiapoaitieB  of   the   Amerioan    t«   Mtp«ri- 
■teiit,  to  teal  alleged  improvements,  aad 


adopt  labor-aaving  expedients,  ia  a  great 
incentive  to  inventors.  Nor  la  the  spirit 
of  Inveatication  confined  to  invention. 
For  one  of  the  many  instances  of  muderu 
methods,  see  Dry  Farming. 

The  American  reaper  was  invented  liv 
McCormick  in  1834;  by  many  improvp- 
ments  it  haa  aecured  the  European  aa  well 
aa  the  home  market  In  1857  the  first 
American  agricultural  college  waa  eatab- 
lished.  In  1802  the  passage  of  the  Home- 
ttead  law  served  to  accelerate  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  public  lands.  In  the  same 
?J'."£^*^'^°'""*"*  granted  to  each  State 
dU.OOO  acrea  for  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  in  order  to  promote 
tlie  lil>eral  and  practical  education  of  thp 
industrial  classes.  In  ISiiT  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  com- 
monly called  Grangers,  was  effected,  to 
look  after  the  interests  of  farmers,  to 
reduce  the  profits  of  middlemen,  and  to 
insist  on  fair  treatment  from  the  rail- 
roads. The  American  dairy  system,  based 
on  the  principle  of  association,  haa  jul- 
vanced  rapidly.  Agricultural  societies, 
both  state  and  i-ounty  are  established  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  above-men- 
tioned and  other  societies,  the  investij;.! 
tioiis  <»f  scientific  men,  and  the  genenil 
(lifTusion  of  knowledge  among  all  classes, 
over  two  hundred  periodicala  being  di-- 
voled  to  Its  interests,  agriculture  h.is 
made  great  progress  during  the  recent 
centuries.  Among  the  chief  impro\e- 
nieiits  we  may  mention  deep  plowing  .nnd 
tliorouRh  draining.  By  the  intrwluctiou 
(.r  new  or  improvetl  implements  the  Inl-or 
m'c.s.sary  to  the  carrying  out  of  agrieiil- 
tiiral  operations  has  been  greatly  diniin 
islied.  Science,  t.o.  has  been  called  in 
to  act  as  the  handmaid  of  ari,  and  it  is 
by  the  investigations  t)f  the  clieniist  tlmt 
agriculture  has  been  put  on  a  really  sci.  n- 
tihc  basis.  The  organization  of  plants, 
the  primary  elements  of  which  thev  tm 
coniposH,  the  food  on  which  tliey'  live, 
and  the  constituents  of  soils,  have  mII 
b.H'n  investigate*!,  and  m.wt  import.uit 
lesullH  obtaine.1,  particularly  in  ret,ii<l 
to  manures  and  mtatious.  Artili.  i.'i 
nijiuures,  in  great  variety,  to  supply  V» 
elements  wanted  for  plunt  gn.wth,  line 
•■"iiie  into  common  uno.  not  only  iiiciens- 
ing  the  profluce  of  lands  previously  culti- 
vated, but  extending  the  limits  of  cultiva- 
tion Itself.  An  improvement  in  all  kimls 
of  stock  is  becoming  more  and  more  gene- 
ral, feeding  is  conducted  on  more  ci  ien- 
tifif  principles,  and  iniprove<l  varieties  of 
plants  used  as  field  crops  have  Ix'ou  in- 
troduc-ed.  One  of  the  r(T«'ut  developineiits 
ia  the  UBite<l  States  ia  the  iutrodmii.> 
of  the  system  *f  raxihge  f»»r  ffeservi:- 
fodder  in  a  green  state,  whidi  has  given 


Af^oultnre 


Agrippiiut 


^^*«"""'*?L  ""'' .?''""  ""■«  adjui  -^^twof  tfTonnds.  At  the  latter  plants  receiTed  In 
modern  farms  throughout  the  country.  exchange  from  foreign  government^  bo- 
A«  a  rwuit  01  the  new  conditions,  to  be  tanic  gardens  and  private  persons  art 
a  thoroughly  trained  and  competent  agri-  tested  as  to  their  suitability  for  being 
culturist  requires  a  special  oducation,  introduced  in  the  United  States.  By  this 
partly  theoretical,  partly  practical.  In  n»e«">s  many  new  and  useful  plants  bava 
some  countries  there  are  now  agricultural  become  known  here.  Seeds  are  distrib- 
Kliools  and  colleges  supported  by  the  "**<'  ''*«  *"*  *bose  applying  for  them.  Af- 
Btate  which  give  thorough  courses  In  the  ^cultural  experiment  stations  have  been 
rand  practice.  In  the  I'nited  States  introduced  into  all  the  states  and  terri- 
f  all  thp  Htafoo  !.„•,„  .„ii _  ,.    tories.  State  and  county  agricultural  fain 


theory 


nearly  all  the  States  have  colleger  or  de-  to^es.  State  and  county  agricultural  fain 
par^euts  of  colleges,  devoted  'to  the  ''^  ^^^  common,  and  through  these  varied 
teaching  of  agriculture,  and  large  allot-  °>ean8  agriculture  is  rapidly  advancing. 

thdr**sumv,'it"S\?°r'^  ^'''"'  be*""  made  for  Aeritreiltllin  (a-Kri-J*n'tum),  an  an- 
rnoir  support.     In  (ierninny  Huch  jnstitu-  **6**B «'"•'«""    cient    Greek     dtr    of 

Sivated  m  rm  ?fn«X"^'  S*"*  •«n""'*'  *"  «»«'"*  R«>  »C-  "^  »o°K  o"*  «'  t»>e  most 
Kely  than  in  thTlLn^  Jl"'*^"  "'.*?"  Impo^ant  places  on  the  island.  Exten- 
tSi^K  aar  cnlturn  .  ^r'*-  ^i*''"-  ">?  ■'^«  f"'""  »'  "Plendid  temples  and  pubUc 
^*S-^^^^VSl^^^^^^^  -cient  magnifl. 

S^c  ''  °  le"^^di&^"h'rf^^^^^^^^  «-•- .  cons.stWf"5enrr°^UriS 
radiSm  la  a 'ton"*  Jf 'water"'|'"nT*tW^'''''',  '^^""^  '°  temperate  regiS^s.  A. 
amount,  he  states,  will  thoroViirhlv  fprrii  ««*P«'oria,  or  common  ajrrimony.  was 
ize^20  acres  oflan  1  Tt  a  cosrjffiuS"  '«"""'y  «'  "°<'»>  «P"te  as  a  medicine. 
Other  8m-.*8.sf„l   oxporiment«   h.?^«   ^- '*"  'f.^^'^"  «°«'  root-stock  are  astringent. 


riB,   uurserymen  and  orchardists  of  the  «^»^cunn;iijr.     ^u  uib  youi 

I'nited  States  used  approximateiv  25 000  S**^"*^''^  ***  *•**  Emperor  Xlax 
pounds  of  explosives  in  preparing  land  for  9f  «»'>'»e<1"ent'y  served  seven  years  m 
cultivation  and  in  increasing  crori  and  'i!"'^'  """^  ''""  l">'Kl»ted.  On  quitting 
fruit  production.  One  of  the  most  strik-  j  ^"°^  ^^  devoted  himself  to  science, 
ing  and  thoroughly  established  uses  of  ex-  *?1  became  famous  as  a  magician  and 
pliwiives  in  agriculture  is  fi>r  nrcnnrina  »'chemi8t,  and  was  Involved  in  disputes 
ground  for  the  planting  of  trpcs  and  in  ^"*'  ****  churchmen.  After  an  active, 
the  treatment  of  old  ..r  dis.Msod  fruit  "'"''ed.  and  eventful  life  he  died  at  Gre- 
shade  or  oruam«>ntiil  trrn-s,   to  Kive  them  ""^le  in  1538. 

r«LJi«  '^"'^'^^  "^  dynamite  known  as  farm  A&rriDDa.  Meters  TiPBANins,  a  Ro- 
powder.  B**l'i'"'>  man  statesman  and  general. 

Agncoltnre,  I'^pai'imknt  of.  first  the  son-in-law  of  Augustus:  born  b.c.  63. 
„..  .   ♦'."tnl'lishod      by      Con-  died  B.  r.  12.    He  was  Drfftor  in  n  r  41  • 

E.»d  'J^'^"»"'i'^«i"""'«hiP  iu  mi'>,  was  ronsuHn  k.  2S: and  27^^^ne  in  33 i  and 
ilWav*ne  aT«'i!?Z'n«i*''P"r^'"*'«"'  ia  tribune  from  IS  till  bis' death.  H^ 'cSm- 
taVy  of  Aariculture   «t  U^^^r'ni*"-'  l^'Vr  Tl""?  ^^^  ^'^^  "'  Augustus  in  the  battle 

II J  ami  inrnugn  tne  ^eorotarv  mnintnins  •        •       •         /-_>.«     v    .^a. 
cntrol  of  animal  quaranUne  stations,  ad- AgnODina  («K-ri|>-pI'M),  the  name  of 
n.inislors  the  interstate  game   laws    and .  u         "*'''^"''       Roman      ladies, 

••xercises  general  supervision  over  the  gov- S""*"^  f  j  T*  ma/  mention:— 1.  The 
einment  experiment  stntions.     It  has  sev- ^     ?''"*  aanrtter  of  Marcaa  Vipsanius 


•tal  bureaus— the  Bureau  of  Animnl  Tn-t'^^P^'  ""^  ''"t  "'  ^-  '^^rmnnrous:  a 
<Iustry ;  of  (^hemistry ;  of  Plant  Industrv  •  *'""'''  ■JL?'""."-  ■^"raed  with  great  vir- 
"f  Forestry ;  of  Soils ;  and  the  Wenther  li'T"  T^^'^n".  ^^»  hated  her  for  her 
Bureau  :  an  Office  of  Rxp«rim«»nt  atationse.  2'''"f,  ■""  P"Pnl«rity.  banished  her  to 
many  divisieas,  a  library  and  propagatliu|  S^^'"?^  <5i  Pandataria,  where  she 
«— U— 1  ■  "^itamd  benelf  to  death  In  A.a  Sa-ft 


.,.'.. ..RTrav  uaiiKDier  or   niarcua    vipsaniuf         | 
Agrippa,  and  wife  of  O.  OermnnJoHB :  a        I 


{ 


Agroftemma 


Alutfaems 


I** 


A  danghter  of  the  last  mentioned,  and 
ne  mother  of  Nero,  by  Domitius  Aheoo- 
barboa.  Her  third  husband  was  her 
onda,  the  Emperor  Claudius,  whom  she 
mibaeqnently  poisoned  to  secure  the  gov- 
«mment  of  the  empire  throui^rh  her  son 
Neio.  After  ruling  a  few  years  in  her 
son'a  aame  he  became  tired  of  her  as- 
cend'^ncy,  and  caused  her  to  be  assas- 
linated   (a.9.  59). 

A|^8tem'ma.   See  Luchnlt. 

AffrOStiS  (a-Ww'tis),     a     genus     of 
"  grasses,  consisting  of  many 

ipeciea,  and  valuable  as  pasture  and  lawn 
graasea.  The  bent-grasses  belong  to  the 
senna. 

Asrtelek  (««'te-lek).  «  vmage  in  Hmj- 
T*^  J^ryf    near    the    road     from 

Pesth  to  Kaschau,  with  about  fiOO  in- 
habitanta,  celebrated  for  one  of  the  larg- 
est and  most  remarkable  atalactitic  cav- 
erns in  Europe. 

Agna  Ug'wh),  an  active  volcano  of 
"7»  Central  America,  in  Guntemala, 
rising  to  the  height  of  13,000  feet.  It 
naa  twice  destroyed  the  old  city  of  Guate- 
mala, in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

Agnara  (A-gwa'r*).     see  Agouara. 

Aguardiente  ^A-Kwar-d6-en'te)»     a 

.  M  popular  spirituous  bev- 

erage of  Spam  and  Portugal,  a  Itind  of 
coarse  brandy,  made  from  red  wine,  from 
the  refuse  of  the  grapes  left  in  the  wine- 
press, etc.,  generally  flavored  with  anise; 
also  a  Mexican  alcoholic  drink  distilled 
from  the  fermented  juice  of  the  agave. 

Agoas  Calientes  l*«'^«if.  w-ie-en'- 

"      .,.  tils;     lit.     'warm 

ytera'),  a  town  270  miles  n.  w.  of 
Mexico,  capital  of  the  state  of  its  own 
name,  named  from  the  thermal  springs 
near  it ;  has  manufactures  of  cottons  and 
a  considerable  trade.  Top.  40,000. 
^om^  (ft'gfl),  malarial  or  intermittent 
^         fever.    See  Malaria. 


A&milar  i^-S^Vir'),  «  town  of  Spalo, 
»  province  of  Cordova.  In  An- 

dalnsia,  in  a  good  wine-producing  dia- 
tnct.  "d  with  a  trade  in  com  and  wine. 
Pop.  13,330. 

AffOilar  {?'P'^^0'  0«ace.  an  Eng. 
^a^^  .'^  ^^i"'  •»">  «t  Hackney 
1«1« ;  died  at  Frankfort  1847.  Of  Jewish 
parentage,  she  at  first  devoted  herself  to 
Jewish  subjects,  but  her  fame  rests  on 
her  novels,  J7ome  Influence,  A  Mother"! 
Recompense,  Home  Bcene$  and  Heart 
Studie;  etc.,  most  of  which  were  pub- 
lished posthumously  under  the  editorship 
of  her  mother. 

AgnilaS  (*-Jf*^*8).  a  flourishing  sea- 
~o  port  of  southern  Spain,  prov- 

ince of  flinrcia,  with  copper  and  lead 
smelting  works.    Pop.  15.808. 

Aguinaldo  ^p^,f,7'-^'^^T^u    ?miuo. 

„".  Philippine  leader,  bom  at 

Cavite,  Luzon  Island,  in  18G9.  In  18»5 
he  became  active  as  .an  insurrectionist 
against  the  Spanish  rule,  and  was  chosen 
President  of  the  patriotic  Tagal  Re- 
public. After  the  capture  of  Manila  by 
Jhe  Americans  he  became  the  leader  in  an 
insurrection  against  them,  and  conducted 
the  subsequent  war  with  signal  ability, 
considering  his  paucity  of  means  and  the 
character  of  his  troops.  His  army  being 
dispersed,  he  carried  on  a  guerrilla  war- 
fare, until  captured  by  General  Funston, 
March  23,  1901.  Since  then  he  has  lived 
as  a  quiet  but  influential  citizen. 
A&mlhaS  <A->ful>ds),  Cape.  a  promon- 
»  tory,  forming  the  most  south- 

em  extremity  of  Africa,  about  90  miles 
southeast  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ris- 
ing to  455  feet  above  the  aea,  with  » 
lighthouse. 

AgU'ti.     See  Affouti. 


Ahab  (a^ab).  the  seventh  King  of  Is- 

-_„  rael,  succeeded  his  father  Omri, 

0J8  B.C.,  and  reigned  twenty  vears.     At 

At»n^  ^1%-L'l    ■"%iT^«r  *«.;.,    J   u  *°®   instigation   of   his    wife   Jezebel   be 

«#    ♦!.-    -.,i„_  '*iF?*"A  *'"J  hardening  cruel    persecutor   of   the    true    prophets 

He  was  killed  by  an  arrow  at  the  aiege 
of  Ramoth-Gilead. 

ATlRggar  (a-hag'gar),  a  mountainous 
oo  region  of  the  Sahara,  south 
of  Algeria,  with  some  fertile  valleys,  in- 
habited by  the  Tuaregs. 
Ahasnems  («-bas-y"-«'nis),  in  Scrfp- 
*  ture  history,  a  King  of 
PeMla,  probably  the  same  as  Xerxes,  the 
husband  of  Esther,  to  whom  the  Scrip- 
tures ascribe  a  singular  deliverance  of  tho 
Jews  from  extirpation.— Ahast-ebus  ia 
also  a  Scripture  name  for  Cambyses, 
the  son  of  Cyrus  (Ezra,  Iv,  6),  and 
for  Ast/agd,  King  of  tbe  Msdea  (Dan. 


of  the  spleen,  often  the  conseqaence 
feve"*"**    **'    Intermittent    or    malaria 

Agnessean,  S,*-    (*-w8-«) .    h  e  n  a i 

vZnnt,  4.„i  /^«AN«?ow,  a  distinguished 
Fnsnch    Jurist   and    statesman,    bora    at 

«rral"a  °pIT=  ^""  ^V^  "^^o"*" 
general  at  Paris,  nnd  at  the  age  of  thirty- 

H«  hII'^''^'."""'''""'™'.'''  the  pariinment 
t^T^l}^^^  tP^^^l^"  the  famous  pkpal 
lor  in  1717,  and  was  several  times  r^ 
SrZT*,"''  JSJt?^.  finally  holdK  tte 
o^  from  1787  to  175a'^  He  S^  te 


Ahai 

j|]|g2  ('I'b'"^'  '^  twelfth  Kini  of  Jn- 
_^„  dan,  succetKkd  hia  father  Jotham, 
742  ■.c,  FonakiuK  the  true  reJicion  he 
ff«T«  t<:maielf  up  completely  to  idolatry. 
and  plundered  the  temple  to  obtain  pre«- 
mts  for  Tiglath-pileser,  King  of  Aa> 
ayria. 

Ahaziah  ^^'K**'*.^ ;— i-  son  of  Ahab 

"^^  and  Jezebel,  and  eighth  King 

of  Israel,  died  from  a  fall  through  a  lat- 
tice in  his  palace  at  Samaria  after  reign- 
ing two  years  (b.  c.  896,  895).— 2.  Fifth 
King  of  Judah,  and  nephew  of  the  above. 
He  reigned  but  one  year,  and  was  slain 
(B.  c.  884)  by  Jehu. 
Ahithophel  (fl-hith'o-fel),  prfvy-coun- 
,  ,      ,  ,       <^"«r  to  David,  and  con- 

aerate  ana  adviser  of  Absalom  in  his 
rebellion  against  his  father.  When 
Hushai  8  advice  prevailed,  Ahithophel,  de- 
.s)airlng  of  success,  hiinK  himself. 

.  .ihmedabad,  *>"■  ahmadabad  (a-mod- 

n«.M«-  ,  n  H-bad'),atownofIndia. 
presidency  of  Bombay,  in  district  ->f  its 

matf,  310  miles  north  of  Bombay.  It 
was   founded   in   1412  by   Ahmed    Shah. 

no  uY^/*'"''!^''*^  •'y  •''"'  5°to  a  great 
capital,  adorned  with  splendid  edifices.  It 
r^'^lio'"'"/.  '"to  the  hands  of  the  British 
S„?,;  ®'i  "  '"  **  "  »*  handsome  and  pop- 
ulous    place,    enclosed    bv    a    wall     with 

u^^Jr^^'^V^^  . buildiups ;  manufnc- 
.f  -  M  ^°f  ^■}^  '^^^  <^«"o°  fabrics,  cloths 
of  gold  and  silver,  pottery,  paper,  enamel 
mother-of-pearl,  etc.  Pop.  ^LCs-i"?. 
Ahmed  Mirza^^'"??  m^^r'za),'  Shah 
icnT     rts    r    ,  Persia,     born     in 

«;. J'^«  "  i^^y^'  Mohammed  All  MIrza, 
?SS»°*'^^u  ""y  revolutionaries  July  16 
law,  and  the  son,  a  boy  of  12,  raised  to 
the  varant  throne  under  the  regency  of 

Ahmedna&rar  (Sl-niwl-na'gar),  a  town 
R/,»,i..      1      ji  .  .  **f  India,  presidency  of 

fommonplace  appearance,  surrounded  bv 
Itt^S'*''^!'  n£"',  ^'*'»  manufactures  of 
ThL  fn,f°K  f ilk  cloths.     Near  the  city  is 

Pop.  4^*0^  '"""^  """^  ^  ""^  '■""'"'• 

Ahmed  Shah  ^**'™^>'  bom  1724; 

th»  r^»^  7a  ^^^.^  1"73.  founder  o* 
he  Durftni  dynasty  in  Afshanistan.     On 

,i^.^'?'°J'^'°°,<>'  Nadir  he  proclaimed 
nmself  shah,  and  set  about  subduing  the 
province,  surroundinK  his  realm.  AmonJ 
fJt  ^"tr\*^*.'  *'*"  the  securing  of  the 
fnraed    Koh-i-noor   diamond,    which    had 

'li'?ri°*^'^;!  '•?"''«  °f  Ws  pr^eces^r 
He  crossed  the  Indus  in  1748,  and  his 
conquests  in  northern   India  cnlmlnaS 

^.f^^fii^T^"*  °,U''*  Mahrattas  at  Pani- 
Pat  (6th  Jan.  1761).  Affflirs  in  bfs  own 
tountry  necewitated  his  withdrawal  from 


Aigrette 

India,  but  he  extended  hia  empire  in  other 
directions  far  beyond  the  limits  of  mod- 
ern Afghanistan.  He  was  succeeded  by 
bis  son  Timur.  ' 

AhflTnan  (a'ri-man;  in  the  Zend  An- 
.1^..  .  0'»'»uinyua  'spirit  of  evil 
or  annihilaUon,'),  according  to  the  dual- 
istic  doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  the  origin  or 
the  persomlication  of  evil,  sovereign  of 
^  .  ^  °f  ^'^^  spirits,  lord  of  darknew 
and  of  death,  being  thus  opposed  to  Or- 
^^^  Uft»ramazda),  the  spirit  of  good 
and  of  light. 

AhwaS  (*'^az),  a  small  Persian  town 
.on  the  river  Karun,  province 
of  Khnnstan,  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  which  are  the  vast  ruins  of  a 
city,  ascribed  to  the  time  of  the  Parthian 
empire,  extending  for  12  miles  along  the 
river  side.     Pop.  2,000. 

Ai  (re).  Seesioth. 

Aid  ^*"'^'  *  subsidy  paid  In  the  feudal 
period  by  vassals  to  their  lords  on 
certain  occasions,  the  chief  of  which 
were :  when  their  lord  was  talcen  prisoner 
and  required  to  be  ransomed,  when  his 
eldest  son  was  to  be  made  a  knieht,  and 
when  his  eldest  daughter  was  to  be  mar- 
ried and  required  a  dowry.  From  the 
Norman  conquest  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury the  collecting  of  aids  by  the  crown 
was  one  of  the  forms  of  taxation,  being 
latterly  regulated  by  parliament. 
Aidan.  ?,*^''''  (a  dan).  Bishop  of  Un- 
'  disfame,  was  originally  a 
monk  of  Tona,  in  which  monastery  Os- 
wald I,  who  became  King  of  Northumber- 
land In  GS^,  had  been  educated.  At  the 
request  of  Oswald,  Aidnn  was  sent  to 
preach  Christianity  to  his  subjects,  and 
established  himself  In  I.indisfarne  as  the 
first  of  the  line  of  bishops  now  designated 
of  Durham.     He  died  in  6.'51. 

Aide-de-camp  (fid-d^-kdn),  a  min. 

*    tary  officer  who  con- 


veys  the  orders  of  a  general  to  the  various 
divisions  of  the  army  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, and  at  other  times  acts  as  his  sec- 
retary and  general  confidential  agent. 
Aidin  <tt-i-den'),  or  Oczkl  IIissab,  a 
town  In  Asiatic  Turkey,  about 
60  miles  southeast  of  Smvma,  with 
which  It  is  connected  by  rail;  has  fine 
mosques  and  bazaars,  is  the  residence  of 
a  pasha,  and  has  manufactures  of  mo- 
rocco leather  and  an  extensive  trade  in 
gottcm,   leather,   figs,   grapes,  etc.     Pop. 

Aierette  <fl'«n«t>     (French),    a   term 
**  need  to  denote  the  feathery 

crown  attached  to  the  seeds  of  various 
plants,  such  as  the  thistle,  dandelion,  etc 
(caned  in  botany  pappuii).—lt  is  alao 
applied  to  any  head-dress  in  the  form  dt 


Jiguei  Mortei 

^mt^t^aa^^~-  I  II — "^ ■ — ■ —  ■-   - 

•  tillime,  whether  con{KMied  of  feathers, 
iowvM,  or  precinua  ■tones. 

Aigues  Mortes  fi«  ""'"'=.  >/«"'^ 

•  Mortuw,    'dead    wa- 

ter*'), •  imall  town  of  southern  France, 
near  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone,  depart- 
ment  of  Oard;  with  ancient  walls  ani 
castle;  near  it  are  lasoons,  from  which 
|T«at  quantities  of  salt  are  secured.  It 
was  from  this  place  that  Tx>uis  IX  em- 
barked in  1248  and  1270  for  the  seventh 
and  eighth  crusades.  Pop.  (1906)  .S6T7. 
Aimulle     (a-«wel;  Fr.,  lit  a  needle), 

B  '~**^  a  name  given  in  the  Alps  to 
the  needle-like  points  or  tops  of  granite, 
gneiss,  quarts,  and  other  crystalline  rocks 
and  mountain  masses;  also  applied  to 
sharp-pointed  masses  of  ice  on  glaciers 
and  elsewhere. 
AimiTl  U:guP')t   a  town  of  China,  in 

o  ,      Manchuria,  on  the  Amur,  with 
a  good  trade.    Pop.  15,000. 
Aifein    (fi'kin),  JoHlf,  an  English  doc- 

.11  J  .  .i*^  *"•!  '"■**«f'  bom  In  1747, 
died  in  1822.  He  practised  as  a  phy- 
sician at  Chester,  Warrington,  and  Lon- 
don; turned  his  attention  to  literature 
and  published  various  works  of  a  miscel- 
laneous description,  including  the  popu- 
lar Eveninpt  at  Home  (1792-05),  writ- 
ten with  the  view  of  popularizing  scien- 
U^<^  subjects.  His  General  Biographical 
DtcUonary  was  L«gun  in  1709  and  fin- 
ished in  1815. 

AikTnan.  (ak'man),  WnxiAM,  an  emi- 
nent  Scottish  portrait-paint- 
?U-.'"*'^J°  Forfarshire  in  1682;  died  in 
nSl.  He  studied  at  Edinburgh  and  in 
Italy,  visited  Turkey,  and  spent  the  later 
portion  of  his  life  in  London,  where  he 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  most  of  tht  dis- 
tinguished men  of  Queen  Anne's  time. 
AilantO.  Ailantuus  (a-lan'thus),  « 
'  tree,  genus  Ailantus,  nat.  ord. 
Simarubacce.  The  A.  glandulota,  a  large 
and  handsome  tree,  with  pinnate  leaves 
one  or  two  feet  long,  is  a  nntive  of  China. 
but  has  been  introduced  into  Europe  and 
the  United  State«i,  where  it  is  in  favor  for 
its  elegant  foliage.  A  species  of  silk- 
worm, the  ailanthus  silkworm  (Saturnia 
cynMia),  feeds  on  its  leaves,  and  the  ma- 
terial produced,  though  wanting  the  fine- 
ness and  gloss  of  mulberry  silk,  Ih  pro- 
duced at  less  rest,  and  is  more  durable, 
ihe  wood  .8  hard,  heavy,  glossy,  and 
■UKJeptible  of  a  fine  polish. 
Ailred  O!]''"';*'^,  (contmcted  form  of 
f«.,.i-.i  ■^tnelred),  a  reUirfous  nnd  his- 
torical writer,  born  1109;  died  llflfl;  ab- 

v^U.M^'^^Vir''^'  '°„»*>«  °"rth  riding  of 
Yorkshire.     Wrote  lives  of  Edward  the 

2oo.te'"n'""'  ,^*-  J'«r7arr«.  Queen  of 
MHd,  The  Battle  of  the  Standard,  etc. 


Ainiworik 

Ail8a  Craig  <S'eT  i^Se  hrST""^ 
Clyde,  10  miles  from  the  coast  of  Ayr,  of  a 
conical  form,  1114  feet  high,  and  about  2 
miles  in  circumference,  precipitous  on  all 
sides  except  the  northeast,  wnere  alone  it 
is  accessible,  frequented  by  innumerable 
sea-fowl,  inclndinf  solan-geese,  and  cov- 
ered with  graaa.    On  it  .is  a  Ug^tliouae. 

AillT'nU.     See  PanJa.^ 

Aimard  (*-»&»■).  Gubtave.  a  French 
I  1000  novelist;  bom  in  1818,  died 
In  IssS.  He  lived  for  ten  years  among 
the  Indians  of  North  America,  and  wrote 
a  number  of  stories  dealing  with  Indian 
life,  which  have  been  popular  in  English 
translations. 

Ain  ^"P^»  "  southeastern  frontier  de- 
partment of  B'rance,  mountainous 
In  the  east  (ridges  of  the  Jura),  flat  or 
undulating  in  the  west,  divided  into  two 
neariy  e<iual  parts  by  the  river  Ain,  a 
tributary  of  the  Rhone;  area,  2248 
ho^^rS^^^^, .  <-'ap5ta'.  Bourg.  Pop.  345,- 
850.  The  Ain  river  (118  miles  long) 
traverses  its  center. 

Ainmiiller  (fi'mfii-er).  max  eman- 

TJEL,  a  German  artist  who 
may  be  regarded  as  the  restorer  of  the 
art  of  glass-painting;  born  1807,  died 
1870.  As  inspector  of  the  state  institute 
of  glass-painting  at  Munich  he  raised  this 
art  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  by  the 
new  or  improved  processes  introduced  by 
him.  His  son  llkiNRicn,  born  18,37.  gained 
a  high  reputation  ih  the  same  field. 
AinOS  ^^'""* •  *''"'  '"•  men),  the  native 
name  of  an  uncivilized  race  of 
people  inhabiting  the  Japanese  island  of 
Yesso,  as  also  iSagbalien,  and  tlie  Kurile 
Islands,  and  believed  to  be  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  Japan.  They  do  not  aver- 
age over  ."»  feet  in  height,  but  are  strong 
and  active.  They  have  matted  beards  5 
or  0  inches  in  length,  and  black  hair 
which  they  allow  to  grow  till  it  falls  over 
their  shoulders.  Their  complexion  is 
dark  brown,  approaching  to  black.  They 
worship  the  sun  and  moon,  and  pay  rev- 
erence to  tlie  bear.  They  support  them- 
selves by  hunting  and  fishing. 
AinSWOrth  (Jnz'worth).  Henbt,  a 
Puritan  divine  and  schol- 
ar; born  irt71.  died  1622.  He  passed  a 
great  part  of  his  life  in  Amsterdam,  l)eing 
from  1610  pastor  of  a  '  Brownlst^ 
church  there  (tlie  Brownists  beigf  fore- 
runners of  the  Independents).  He  was 
a  voluminous  writer,  a  controversialist 
and  commentator,  and  a  thorough  Hebrew 
scholar. 

AinSWOrth.   JJobebt.  bom  in  Lanea* 
1743.     Ue  is  principally  known  ••  thi 


Ainsworth 


Aiiv'bxflke 


author  of  a  long-popular  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish dictionary. 

'  English  physician,  geolo- 
gist, and  traveler;  born  1807.  He  was 
surgeon  and  geologist  to  the  Euphrates 
expedition  under  Col.  Chesney,  and  pub- 
lished Retearckea  in  Attyria,  Babylonia, 
and  CkaUea  (1838),  Travelt  in  Aiia 
4(V'l^t  J'eiopotamia,  and  Armenia 
j(1842),  Travef$  in  the  Track  of  the  Ten 
Thotuand  Greeka  (1844)«  etc.  Died 
1886. 

AintWOrth.  Wii-uam  Habbisow,  an 
Vr^^V^.*^Sf^nnh  novelist;  boi^  in 
1805,  died  in  1882.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Manchester  solicitor,  and  intended  for  the 
profession  of  law,  but  devoted  himself  to 
literature.  He  wrote  Rookwood  (1834), 
Jack  Sheppard  (1839),  and  about  forty 
other  novels. 

Ain-Tab  (*-'n-tftb'),  a  town  of  North- 
em  Syria,  60  miles  north  of 
Aleppo;  with  manufactures  of  cottons, 
woolens,  leather,  etc.,  and  an  extensive 
trade.  There  is  here  an  American  Prot- 
estant mission.  Pop.  about  45,000. 
J^jr  (&r),  the  gaseous  substance  of 
which  our  atmosphere  consists,  be- 
ing a  mechanical  mixture  of  77.11  per 
<'pnt.  by  measure  of  nitrogen,  .20.66  per 
cent,  of  oxyg  ' 


,^  ^,  -  . — ^-en,  argon  (O.WM).80),  car- 
bon dioxide  0.03,  water-vapor  (0.5 — 1.5). 
1  races  of  ammonia,  sulphur  dioxide,  nitric 
neld,  and  other  minor  constituents. 
Oxygen  is  absolutely  essential  to  animal 
lifp.  while  nitrogen  serves  to  dilute  it 
and  !s  essential  to  plant  life,  though 
Dot  in  its  gaseous  state.  Oxygen  is 
more  soluble  In  water  than  nitrogen,  and 
hence  the  air  dissolved  in  water  con- 
tains about  10  per  cent,  more  oxygen  than 
ntmospberic  air.  The  oxygen,  therefore, 
ovailable  for  those  animals  which  breathe 
Iv  gills  is  somewhat  less  diluted  with 
nitrogen,  but  it  is  ver^  much  diluted  with 
water.  For  the  various  properties  and 
phenomena  connected  with  air  see  such 
articles  as  Atmoiphere,  Aeronautics,  Air- 
pump,  Barometer,  Combustion,  Respira- 
tion, etc. 

j^Y  in  music  (in  Italian,  aria),  a  con- 
'  tinuous  melody,  in  which  some  lyric 
subject  or  passion  is  expressed.  The 
lyric  melody  of  a  single  voice,  acrom- 
piinied  by  instruments,  is  its  proper  form 
of  composition.  Thus  we  find  it  in  the 
higher  order  of  musical  works;  as  in  rnn- 
tatas,  oratorios,  operas,  and  also  inde- 
ix'ndently  in  concertos.  Air  is  also  rhc 
name  often  given  to  the  upper  or  most 
prominent  part  in  a  concerted  piere,  and 
Is  thus  equivalent  to  treble,  soprano,  etc. 
AlT^  or  Abben,    See  Ash^n. 


Ailftt     See  Hair-gratM. 

Air  Beds  and  Cushions,  ?'*«"  of«^ 

,  .      ,„  'by  the  sick 

and  invalids,  are  composed  of  India  rub- 
ber or  of  cloth  made  air-tight  by  a  solu- 
tion of  India  rubber,  and  when  required 
for  use  filled  with  air,  which  thus  sup- 
plies the  place  of  the  usual  stufflna  ma- 
terials. 

Air«bladder.  See   Sieimming-hladder. 

Air-bone.  ■  .'?'°s,. 'y^'Pf  *  ia>ir8 

birds;  the  atmosteon  or  ossified  mem- 
branous tube  conveying  air  to  the  bone  of 
a  bird. 

Air-brake,  ^i?  apparatus  for  ntilizing 
'  the  force  of  compressed 
air  in  applying  brakes  to  the  wheels 
of  railroad  cars  to  check  the  move- 
ment of  the  train.  By  this  means  a 
power  enormously  exceeding  that  of  the 
old  hand-brake  can  be  applied,  the  train 
being  quickly  brought  to  a  stop.  Hie  or- 
iginal air-brake  was  patented  in  1869  by 
George  Westin^ouse,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 


Qiiick-actloii  Triple  Valv*. 

and  has  since  then  been  greatly  improved. 
Stenm,  drawn  from  the  boiler,  is  the 
compressing  power  used,  the  air  being 
compressed  in  a  reservoir  attached  to 
the  locomotive.  There  are  pipes  to 
convpy  the  air  to  the  brakes,  and  so 
adjusted  with  valves  that  they  retain  the 
ciirnpressed  nir  in  the  event  of  the  train 
separating.  The  term  '  Vacuum  Brakes ' 
is  used  to  distinguish  a  class  at  brakes 

operated  by  atmoaptteric  preifure  iaatead 


Air-oellf 


Airolo 


IF 


of  compressed   air.     The  action  of  the  Enclaiid.    In  aoiao  places  adopted  by  th« 

brake*  is  under  the  control  of  the  en-  anthoritiea  as  an  adjnnct  to  the  polios 

gincer,  and  by  the  use  of  them  a  pas-  force,  and  known  as  police-dog. 
aenttf  train  moTing  sixty  miles  an  liour  -* 


Brake  ValTe  (section). 


)»ed  on  freight 

iins. 

cellular  tts- 

s  and  leaves 

uir   only,    the 

contained  in 


can  be  stopped  within  1.'  <30  feet  By  a 
United  States  law  pas8e<  in  1883  power 
brakes  are  reqnired  to  b  -    -  - 

as  well  as  on  passenger 

Air-ceils,  ^»^"f  > 

'sue  of 
of  plants   which   r 
Juices  of  the  plant 
separate  vessels.     1  «y 
largest  and   most  r    mer>  -js 
in  aquatic  pknts.        iu  t'l^ 
Vattitneria  spire'  ,   and   t 
Tietoria  rtgia,      le   gig; 
leaves   of   whi    i    latter 
buoyed  up  on  t.        irface  <  ' 
the  water  by  tht      means.- 
The  minute  cells  in  the  lung 
of  animals   are  r.iiiO   cailea   , 
air-cells.    There  are  also  air*  ( 

cells  in  the  bodies  of  birds.  « ,- 

They  are  connected  with  the  respiratory 
system,  and  are  situated  ia  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax  and  abdomen,  and  sometimes 
extend  into  the  bones.  They  are  most 
fully  developed  in  birds  of  powerful  and 
rapid  flight,  such  as  the  albatross. 

Air-compressor,  ;°y  apparatus  used 
f^  '  for  compressinj?  air. 

Compressed  air  is  used  ab  a  source  of 
power  not  only  in  the  air-brnke   (a.  v.). 
but  in  motors  of  different  kinds,  in  oper- 
ting  rock  drills  in  tunnels,  and  for  other 

Airedale  Terrier    1?^'^,").  ««»«  of 

-,  „    ^    -  ^.  the  largest  and 

taliest  of  the  terriers,  weighing  from  40  to 
«  pounds,  of  a  dark  grizzle  and  tan  color. 
A  cross  of  several  vanetiee ;  originated  in 


<.ir-oells  la 

iilf  •weed 

.     irgatMUm 
tnUgAre) 


Sergeant  Air-oom  pressor  (seotioB  thiourit 
cylinder). 

Airdrie  (Sf'dre),  an  industrial  bor- 
^.  _r^,  .ou«'»  o'  Scotland  (Falkirk 
district),  In  Lanarkshire,  11  miles  east 
of  Glasgow,  in  the  center  of  a  rich  iron 
and  coal  mining  district,  with  a  large 
cotton-mill,  foundries  and  machine  ahops, 
breweries,  etc.,  and  collieries  and  iron 
works  in  its  vicinity.  Pop.  22,288. 
Air-eiUrilie.  ?°  engine  in  which  air 
*  ,*  heated,  and  so  expanded, 
or  compressed  air  is  used  as  the  motive 
power.  It  may  be  said  to  be  essentially 
similar  in  construction  to  the  steam-en- 
gine, though  the  expansibility  of  air  by 
heat  is  small  compared  with  the  expan- 
sion that  takes  place  when  water  is  con- 
verted into  steam.  Engines  working  by 
compressed  air  have  been  found  very  use- 
ful in  mining,  tunneling,  etc,  since  the 
compressed  air  may  be  conveyed  to  its 
destination  by  means  of  pipes.  In  such 
cases  the  waste  air  serves  for  ventilation 
and  for  reducing  the  oppressive  heat 

Aire-sur-PAdour  ifif:^,"':",-^*"")  •.  » 

-  _  .       small  but  ancient 

town  of  France,  department  of  Landes, 
the  see  of  a  bishop.    Pop.    (1906)  2283. 

Aire-sur-la-Iys  ^?r»,"'^L^-iS>;     «° 

_.   •         ,  'old  fortified  town  of 

France,  department  of  Pas  de  Calais.  10 
miles  southeast  of  St  Omer.  Pop.  4258. 
Air-fiTUn,  "°  instrument  for  the  pro- 
«>  '  jection  of  bullets  by  means 
of  compressed  air.  It  is  generally  either 
in  the  form  of  an  ordinary  gun  or  of  a 
stout  walking-stick,  and  about  the  same 
length.  A  quantity  of  air  being  com- 
pressed into  the  air-chamber  by  means  of 
a  condensing  syringe,  the  bullet  is  put 
in  its  place  in  front  of  this  chamber,  and 
Is  propelled  by  the  expansive  force  of 
the  compressed  air,  which  is  liberated  on 
pressing  the  trigger.     See  Pneumafw-aun. 

AirolO    (a-V*'^)'    a    Bmall    town    of 
..  ^.    Switaerland,  canton  Ticino,  at 

the  soathera  end  of  the  St  aotiiard  Tuu 


Ai]>pIaBfi 

"ft^^^ft*  ^P^  P""**  on  tW«  loate  at 
wUdi  Italian  ii  tpoken.    Pop.  1,800. 

Air-plailtS.  °F  ^iPHTTEa.  are  plants 

.    ^  *°**    S^ow    "Pon    other 

plants  or  trees,  apparently  without  receiv- 
inf  any  nntrlment  otherwise  than  from 
the  air.    The  name  is  rrstricted  to  flower- 
lOff  plants   (mosses  or  lichens  being  ez- 
dnded)  and  is  suiubly  applied  to  many 
spedM  of  orchids.     The  conditions  nee- 
esaaw  to  the  growth  of  such  plants  ara 
ezoMslTe  hMt  and  moisture,  and  hence 
their  chief  localities  are  the  damp  and 
diadj  tropical  forests  of  Africa,  Asia,  and 
America.     They  are    particularly   abun- 
dant in  Java  and  tropical  America. 
Air-PUmD.  "o  apparatus  by  means  of 
.  .   ''hich  air  or  other  gas  may 
be  removed  from  an  enclosed  space  or  for 
coniPfwwng  air  within  an  enrlosed  space. 
An  ordinary  suction-pump  for  water  is 
pn  the  same  principle  as  the  air-pump; 
indeed,  before  water  reaches  the  top  of 
the  pipe  the  air  has  been  pumped  out  by 
the   same   machinery   which    pumps   the 
water.     An   ordinary  suction-pump  con- 
sists essentially  of  a  cylinder  or  barrel, 
having  a   valve  opening  from   the  pipe 
through   which   water  is  to  rise  and  a 
valve  opening  into  the  outlet  pipe,  and  a 
piston  fitted  to  work  in  the  cylinder  (the 
outlet  valve  may  be  in  the  piston).     (See 
Pump.)     The  arrangement  of  parts  in  an 
air-pump  is  quite  similar.    The  barrel  of 
an  air-pump  fills  with  the  air  which  ex- 
pands from  the  receiver  (that  is,  the  ves- 
sel from  which  the  air  is  being  pumped), 
and  consequently  the  quantity  of  air  ex- 
pelled at  each  stroke  is  less  as  the  ex- 
haustion  proceeds,   the  air  getting  more 
and  more  rarefied.     Fig.  1  represents  the 
essential  parts  of  a  good  air-pump  in  sec- 
tion.   E  is  the  receiver,  f  is  a  mercurial 


Ms'jnmp 


rafBdent  to  lift  a  valve,  tbia  Talva  la 
opened  by  means  of  the  rod  wUdk  nmii 
up  through  the  piston.  Tha  ontlat'TalTa 
■  is  kept  down  by  a  light  sitiral  •print: 

li  ^"li'^H*?'  *>?  ^«  "P***  dlminlshlnc 
In  the  barrel  by  the  descent  of  the  pistoo. 
tte  contained  air  has  a  sufBdent  premn! 
J>ig.  J  sliows  a  similar  pump  in  per^pco* 


Fig.  &— Alr-pnmp. 


Fig.  1— Air-pump  (sectiou  Tiew). 

pressure-gauge,  which  indicates  the  extent 
"',  ,<sMau8tion ;  r  is  a  cock  by  means  of 
which  air  may  be  readmitted  to  the  re- 
iMver  or  by  means  of  which  the  receiver 
'nay  be  shut  off  from  the  pump-barrel. 
«  Is  the  Inlet  valve  of  the  barrel ;  and.  in- 
asmuch as  the  tension  of  the  nfr  in  ♦h- 
receiver  after  some  strokes  would  not  be 


tive  (a  double-barreled  pump)  ;  p  !■  tha 
plate  on  which  the  receiver  is  placed,  r 
the    pres8ure-gai«e,    b    the    readmission 
*^?'     J^   pressure-gauge   is   merely   a 
siphon  barometer  enclosed  la  a  bell-shaped 
vessel  of  glass  communicating  with  the 
receiver.     This  barometer  consists  of  a 
bent   tube   containing   mercury,   one   end 
being  closed,  the  other  open.     As  the  air 
is  exhausted  the  smaller  is  the  difference 
betwf!en  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the 
two  branches  of  the  tube,  and  a  complete 
vacuum  would  be  indicated  if  the  mercury 
stood  at  the  same  level  in  both.     Air- 
pumps    for    compressing    air    ar«    ee«- 
structed  on  the  same  principle  b««  aet  in 
the  reverse  way.     Many  interesting  ex- 
periments   may    be    made    with    the   air- 
p^imp.     If  an  animal  is   placed   beneath 
the  receiver,  and  the  air  exhausted,  it  dies 
almost    immediately ;    a    lighted    candle 
under  the  exhausted  receiver  immediately 
goes  out.    Air  is  thus  shown  to  be  neces- 
sary to  animal  life  and  to  combustion.    A 
bell,    suspended    from    a    silken    thread 
beneath  the  exhausted  receiver,  on  being 
struck  cannot  be  heard.    If  the  bell  be  In 
one  receiver  from  which  tbe  air  is  not 
exhausted,   but  which   is  within   an  ex- 
hausted receiver,  it  still  cannot  be  heard. 
Air  Is  therefore  proved  to  he  necessary 
tn  the  production  and  to  the  transmissloa 
of  sound.    A  ihriveled  apple  placed  ba> 


Air-ihip 


Aiz-la-Cliaptllt 
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amA  an  ezlwiuted  nctinr  bMooM  u 
l^omp  as  if  quite  freah.  The  air-pump 
was  inTanted  by  Otto  tod  Guericke, 
bnigomaster  «(  Magdeburg,  about  tha 
yaar  16M. 

Air-lhip.     Se«  ^ironaaHe*. 

AirV  (l^''?)^  ^^*  Okomb  Btddell,  a 
'  diatinguialied  Bafllah  astron- 
?2fJ'  ''*■  •»">  *t  Alnwick,  June  27, 
WOl.  and  educated  at  Trinity  CoIIprc, 
J-*pbridjje,  where  he  was  senior  wrangler 
in  1823.  At  Cambridge  lie  was  Lucasian 
profeMor  of  mathematies,  and  subse- 
quently Plumian  professor  of  astronomy 
and  experimental  philosophy,  in  the  lat- 
ter capacity  having  charge  of  the  obaerr- 
atory.  In  183,'5  he  was  appointed  astron- 
omer rojral,  and  as  such  his  superintend- 
anoe  of  the  observatory  at  Oreenwich  was 
able  and  successful.  He  resigned  this 
post  with  a  pension  in  1881.  lie  wrote 
largely  and  made  numerous  valuable  In- 
▼eatifBtiona  on  subjects  connected  with 
•■tojwomy,  physics,  and  mathematics :  and 
recMTed  many  honors  from  academic  and 
learned  bodies.  Among  separate  works 
published  by  him  may  be  mentioned  Pop- 
ulmr  Atironomv,  On  Hound  and  Atmot- 
pherio  Vihrationt,  A  Treatise  on  Mao- 
netitm.  On  the  Vndulatory  Theory  of 
OgMoa,   and    On    Gravitation.     Died   in 

Aille  ^^^'  ^1°  ^-  oJt^t  a  wing).  In 
.,  .  ,  architecture,  one  of  the  lateral 
divisions  of  a  church  in  the  direction  of  its 
length,  separated  from  the  central  portion 
or  nave  by  piers  or  pillars.  There  may 
be  erne  aisle  or  more  on  each  side  of  the 
nave.  The  cathedrals  at  Antwerp  and 
Paria  have  seven  aisles  in  all.  The  nave 
is  sometimes  called  the  central  aisle.  See 
Cathedral. 

AiffUft  (fin),  a  northeastern  frontier 
department  of  France;  area, 
2868  sq.  miles.  It  is  an  undulating,  well- 
cultivated,  and  well-wooded  region,  chiefly 
watered  by  the  Oise  in  the  north,  its 
tributary  the  Aisne  in  the  center,  and 
the  Mame  in  the  south.  It  contains  the 
important  towns  of  St.  Quentin.  I^on 
(tha  capital),  Soissous,  and  Chateau 
Thierry.  Pop.  (1906)  534,496. 
AlVall  (*-▼»"«).  or  KiDONiA,  a  sea- 
*!.  r.  ..  F^Fi  °^  Asiatic  Turkey,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Adramytl,  66  miles  north  by 
west  of  Smyrna,  carrying  on  an  extensive 

PoHb^ut' 2oto.""'  """•  "'""°'  •*" 
Aix  ^Jfs  or  as),  a  town  of  Southern 
i»i.«»  J^™"*"©.  department  Bonches-du- 
.«^hw:i.^°  the  Kver  Arc.  the  seat  of  an 

lugh-class  educational  Inatitutions,  libraq^ 


ilOO^OOD  vols.),  mnaeum,  ate.  i 
kcturea  of  cotton,  woolena,  oil,  aoap, 
hats,  flour,  etc. ;  warm  springs,  now  leaa 
visited  than  formerly.  Aix  waa  founded 
hi  123  B.C.  by  the  Roman  consul  Caioa 
BexUua  Calvinua,  and  from  ita  mineral 
imriDga  was  called  Aqu»  Bemtim  (Seztian 
Watera).  Batwaen  thia  town  and  Arlea 
Marine  gained  hia  creat  rictory  over  the 
Tentona,  102  b.0.  fit  the  middla  agca  the 
eoonta  of  Provence  held  their  court  here, 
to  which  the  troubadours  used  to  resort 
Pop.  (1906)  19,433. 
Ait  or  Aix-ucs-Bairs  (aks-li-ba9),a 
~*'  finely  situated  village  of  France, 
department  of  Savoie,  8  mllea  north  of 
Chamb«ry,  on  the  side  of  a  fertile  valley, 
with  murh-frequented  hot  springs  known 
to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  AatMS 
Urattanv.  and  with  ruins  of  a  Roman 
triumphal  arch,  and  of  a  temple  of  Diana. 
Pop.  5,437. 

Aix-la-Chapelle  (aks-u-shin-ei; 

-.^  .  •..  .  .  _  Ger.  Aachen),  a 
city  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  88  miles  west 
by  south  of  Cologne,  pleasantly  situated 
in  a  fine  valley;  the  old  city  was  for« 
merly  surrounded  by  ramparts,  now  con- 
verted into  pleasant  promenades.  It  is 
wen  built,  and  though  an  ancient  town 
has  now  quite  a  modem  appearance.  The 
most  important  building  is  the  cathedral, 
the  oldest  portion  of  which,  often  called 
the  nave,  was  erected  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Great  (Charlemagne)  as  the 

Salace  chapel  about  796.  It  Is  in  the 
tyzantine  style,  and  consists  of  an  oc- 
tagon, surrounded  by  a  sixteen-sided  gal- 
lery  and  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  in  the 
rajddle  being  the  tomb  of  Charlemagne. 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  with  the  adjoining  Burt- 
scheld,  which  may  be  considered  a  suburb, 
is  a  place  of  great  commerce  and  manu- 
facturing industry,  the  chief  productions 
being  woolen  yams  and  cloths,  needles, 
machinery,  cards  (for  the  woolen  manu- 
facture), rci'way  and  other  carriages, 
cigars,  chemicals,  silk  goods,  hosiery, 
glass,  soap,  etc.  A  considerable  portiou 
of  its  importance  and  prosperity  arises 
from  the  Influx  of  visitors  to  Its  springs 
and  baths,  there  being  a  number  of  warm 
sulphur  springs  here,  and  several  chalyb- 
eate springs,  with  ample  accommodation 
for  strangers.  Aix-la-Chapelle  was 
known  to  the  Romans  as  Aquiagranum. 
It  was  the  favorite  residence  of  Charles 
the  Great,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  all 
hla  dominions  north  of  the  Alps,  and  who 
died  here  in  814.  During  the  middle 
ages  it  was  a  free  Imperial  city  and  very 
flourishing.  From  Louis  the  Pious  in  813 
to  Ferdinand  I  in  1531,  it  was  the  crown- 
ing-plaop  of  the  emperors  and  kings,  and 
it  waa  also  the  seat  of  nnmeroua  diets  and 


I  Ajtodo 


?*?".*"Jir  ^2P-  156,044.  CoHffntt  of 
Auhl^kw^Ue,  a  congre»g  held  In  181^ 
br  wUdi  the  army  of  the  alUea  la 
pance  waa  withdrnwo  aftw  France 
bad  paid  toe  contribution  in^Ktsed  at 
the  pMce  of  1815,  and  independence 
restor^  to  France.— A  treaty  of  peace 
condoded  at  this  city.  May  2,  1688. 
M  a  mult  of  the  Triple  AUiaB«e,  put 
•n  end  to  the  war  carried  on  againat 
Spain  by  IxjuIs  XIV  In  1667.— The 
Hconi  peace  of  Alx-la-Chnpelle,  October 
18,  1748i,  terminated  the  Austrian  war  of 
■nccendor.. 

AjaOOio  i*->'*/'''*^^'  ^^^  capital  of 
.  »  L  "«™'<*a.  on  the  southwest 
coast  of  the  island,  on  a  tonpue  of  land 
projecting  Into  the  Oulf  of  Ajaccio,  the 
birthplace  of  Nai>uleon  and  the  wat  of  a 
bishop,  with  coral  and  sardiup  bsheries, 
and  a  considerable  trado.  Pop.  22,264. 
Ajanta  l"-^,""''"*-  «.  village  and 
.  J  .'!'^'"*«"^  '"^'"»  Jn  the  Nl- 
""°"  Sominlons,  24  miles  north  of  As- 
jaye,  The  ravine.  4  miles  n.  w.  of  the  vil- 
l*gfc.  Is  celebrated  for  its  cave  temples. 


7»mar  at  Ajanta. 
fwpnn-nin"  in  number,  excavated  out  of 
a  wall  of  almost  perpendifiilar  ro.k  about 
2;.0  feet  hijfh.  They  are  all  riohlv  orna- 
mentpd  with  sculpture,  and  covered  with 
highly-finished  paintings. 
AjaX  (ft'JttkH)  (Or.  Aias),  the  namo 
or  two  (rrooiau  rbiefs  who 
■■"«ht  against  Troy,  the  one  being  Vm 
l^oileus.    the    other    son    of    Telam-:u. 

wpresented  by  Homer  as  the  boldest  and 


}?«*«^*  o'  the  OjjPeks,  after  AchUka. 
On  the  death  of  Achillea,  when  Ua  arms, 
which  AJax  cUimed.  were  awarded  to 
^i?"***.-?*  ^">«  '«»wn«  aud  killed  Urn- 
aelf.  This  Is  the  auhj«ct  of  Suphodea^i 
tragedy  Afum. 

Ajmeer,  fSS^/'l  ^*"*.  W  »•''). 

.  • .  ..  '  •  British  commlBeloiie<wi> 
In  India,  RaJpuUna,  divided  Into  the 
two  districts  of  Ajmeer  and  Mairwara: 
area,  2711  sq.  mlle'j.  The  aoll  la  parth- 
fertile,  but  there  occur  large  barten 
Mndy  plains.  Pbp.  476,380.— Ajxicb, 
the  capital,  an  ancient  city,  •  favorito 
reaidence  of  the  Mogul  emperors.  Is  2S0 
miles  8.  w.  of  Delhi,  at  the  foot  of  Tara- 
garb  Hill  (2853  feet>,  cm  which  la  a 
fort.  Tt  Is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and 
possesses  a  government  college,  a  mosriue 
that  forms  one  of  the  finest  specimens  af 
early  Mohammedan  architecture  extant, 
and  an  old  palace  of  Akbar,  now  die 
treasury ;  trade  In  cotton,  sugar,  salt,  eto. 
Pop.  73,839. 

Aiowan  <a-J^wan')  iPiucMiU  A}»- 
*  ""  fcan).  an  umbelliferous  plant 
cultivated  In  India,  Persia,  and  lunrpt, 
the  seeds  of  which  are  used  In  cookery 
and  In  medicine,  having  carminative  prop- 
erties. 

AJnga,  a  genus  of  plants,  gee  Bugle. 
AJntasre  ("J'^tOl).  a  short  tube  of 
!i/  jj  *  ■  t«P«n*»«  **P«  *ttlng  into 
the  side  of  a  reservoir  to  regulate  tm  dis- 
charge of  the  water.  Also,  the  ncnde  of 
a  tube  for  regulating  the  disdiarie  of 
water  to  form  a  Jet  d'eau. 

-M  •  ...  **«  *¥  %<*  Sea,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  which 
eeparates  it  from  the  Gulf  of  Sues ;  nearly 
100  miles  long.  The  viUage  of  Akabah, 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  gulf,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  Biiion-geher  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

Akaroid  (*k'a-roId)  Resiw,  a  resin 
Obtained  from  some  of  the 
grass-trees  of  Australia,  used  in  varnishes. 
Akbar  Vr^«t  is,  'very  great'),  a 
«  t  ..  .  '"<*?"»  emperor,  the  greatest 
Asintfo  prince  of  modern  times.  He  was 
born  at  Amerkote,  in  Sind,  in  3542,  suc> 
ceeded  his  father,  Iluniayun,  at  the  age 
of  tliirteen,  and  jroverned  first  under  the 
punrdinns-hip    of  his    minister,    Beyram. 

ilnii^'^^  ^^J'n^'^^H'  P®^**"  into  ys  own 
^M"^'"  3;"!«0-  He  fought  with  distin- 
guished valor  a^minst  his  foreign  foes 
and  rebellions  subjects,  conquering  all  his 
enemies,  and  extending  the  limits  of  the 
empire  further  than  they  bad  ev»r  b»»n 
{M-rore.  although  on  his  aecession  thev  em- 
braced only  a  small  part  of  the  former 
Mogul    empire.      His    government    wag 


I 


reioBrkablfl  for  Its  mJIdnpiiH  nnd  toleniacfl 
towirdi  all  wets:  he  wbs  indefatifiililit 
in  hit  attention  to  the  Internal  adnunli- 
tratlMi  of  bia  empire,  and  instituted  in- 
<|aili«i  into  the  population,  character, 
tnd  prodoctiona  of  each  province.  The 
reanlt  of  hia  ■utlitlcal  labon,  aa  well 
aa  a  biatorj  of  hia  retgn,  were  collected 
by  hia  miniater.  A  bill  Fail,  In  a  work 
called  Akhmi^i/amek  (Book  of  Ak- 
bar),  the  third  part  of  which,  entitled 
Apint-Akhari  (Inatitntea  of  Akbar), 
waa  publiBhed  in  an  EnaliBh  translation 
at  Calcutta  (178»-86,  three  toIs.),  and 
reprinted  in  l^ndon.  He  dipd  in  1605. 
His  mausoleum  at  Secnndra,  near  Agra, 
la  a  fine  example  of  Mohammedan  archi- 
tecture. 


" AkhiOift 

AMJuiuv  ^^1  plLydcfan,  bom  in  I'fel. 
f *  J'«y*««tl«-''P"n-^«>« ;  «ed  in  r<«nd..n 
in  1T70.     He  was  toe  son  of  a  bntrfifr 
and  was  sent  to  the  University  of  E<   ii 
burfb   to  qualify  himself  for   the   Vt 
byterian  ministery,  but  chose  the  study 
medicine  instead.    After  three  years'  rpt- 
dence  at  Edinburgh  he  went  to  Leyd«>! 
and  In  1744  became  Doctor  of  PhysL. 
In    the    same    year    be    published    tli. 
Pkaiurei   of   Imagination,   whldi   he   i 
said  to  have  written  in  Edlnburah.     Hav 
ing  settled  in  London  in  1748,  be  becamo 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal   Society  and  wav 
admitted  into  the  Collejte  of  Physicians. 
la  17i>9  be  was  appointed  first  aiisistnnt 
and    afterwards    head    physician    to   St. 


Kausoleum  of  the  Emp«x>r  Akbar  at  Saeandra. 


Akee  (BUghta  gapida),  a  tree  of  the 
nat.  order  SapiodacesD,  much  es- 
teemed for  Its  fruit.  The  leaves  are  aome- 
what  similar  to  those  of  the  ash;  the 
Sowers  are  small  and  white,  and  produce 
In  branched  spjkes.  The  fruit  is  lobed 
and  ribbed,  of  a  dull,  orange  color,  and 
conteins  several  large  black  aeeds.  em- 
bedded In  a  succulent  and  sUghtly  bitter 
annus  of  a  pale-straw  color,  which  is 
eaten  when  cooked.  The  akee  is  a  nntivo 
?«  fV.-  "w  '  Z*?™,.  whence  it  was  carried 
1798.  ^^  Captain  Dlfgh  in 


Thomas's  honpital.  In  his  later  year<! 
hp  wrote  little  poetry,  but  publishf  I 
several  medical  essays  and  observatiori 
The  place  of  Aken»ide  as  a  ijoet  is  n. : 
very  high,  though  hi:)  nomewhat  cumbrous 
and  cloudy  Pleasures  of  Imagination  wji> 
once  considered  one  of  the  most  i^siu.; 
didactic  poems  in  our  language. 

Akermann  ^i'^Vi'°^^'  a  seaport .  f 

Southern  Ruwia.  in  B*>s 
snrnhin.  near  the  mmith  of  th<'  Dniest*! 
with  n  gwMl  port.  The  vioinitv  prodin  s 
quantities  of  salt  nnd   also  fine   grafi. 


_   ,  _  _,  J  ---•■.....        »*»*,^        a^anvr        llBj^       IKI  < 

ATTamnia      TnowA*      Q<^  ti  a         ™   which  excellent  wino  Is   made.     A 

ILempiS,    }^^,^^^ff-     "^  Thomas  d   treaty  was  signed  hero.  Oct.  6.  1826,  h 
'—  '    ■  Jy^"   Riixsia   and   the   Porle,   by  whi.  h 

Mdldav^.  Wallarhia,  and  Servia  were  iv- 
leased  from  all  but  nominal  dependents 
OS  Turkey.     Pop.  2S,(K>8. 


^^^^    \!lh°^'     /«  Prussian      town, 
E«»k  of  t^te  t.fh"ra^nn?°.4''A.'lJ 


Akhaltzik    ^-**!*«*'>' «  ^wn  of 

"     "^    **      Ruaaia  m  Asia,  in  tu* 


Ak-Eiuar 


^Tft^iffii^ 


Tnuu-CaucMUui  gorenimeiit  of  Tiflla, 
07  miles  west  of  TiflU.  with  a  dtsdel. 
It  WM  tslien  hj  the  Uiuwiuna  in  1828. 
i'op.  15.»87. 

Ak-Hiisar  ("-hi";"*'')    ('White 

oAAiMAx  CttBtK''),  a  town  in 
Astatic  Tnrltey.  G8  miles  n.  e.  of  Smyrna, 
occupying  tlie  nite  of  the  ancient 
Tbyatira,  relica  of  whi<-h  city  are  here 
abundant.  It  was  an  important  station 
iiD  the  Roman  road  from  IVrgamum  to 
JiEodicea,  and  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
Seven  OhnrcheH'  of  Asia.  I'op.  20,000. 
Akhtvrka  (AA-tir'l(&),  a  cathedral 
AJUliyrKa      ^^^^  ^,  southern  Itussia, 

for.  Kharkov,  with  a  food  trade  and  some 
tuanufacturea.    Pop.  25,065. 
Akjerman      (■K-yer-mAn').    Same  as 

Ak'kfl.l  ■  dwarfish  rare  of  Ct-ntral  Af- 
*»^  akne,  ^^^  dwelUnR  in  scattered 
settlements  to  the  northwest  of  Lake 
Albert,  about  lat.  3'  n..  Ion.  29*  K. 
Tlieir  height  nvcrnges  about  4%  feet; 
tlicy  are  of  a  brownish  or  coffee  color; 
head  large,  jaws  projecting  (or  progna- 
thous), ears  large,  hands  small.  They 
nro_  timid  and  siisoicious,  and  live  almost 
Mitirely  by  she  chase,  b<>ing  exceedingly 
skilful  witl  .the  l>ow  and  arrow.  Both 
iniiles  and  ti  males  join  in  the  hunt  and 
they  are  said  to  be  very  courageous,  at- 
tacking the  largest  animals,  adroitly  set- 
ting traps  for  tliem  and  killing  them  with 
poisoned  arrows.  Tliey  are  nomad  peo- 
pit's,  living  chiefly  in  the  forests,  where 
ili''y  build  huts  for  themselves  out  of 
branches  and  leaves.  They  form  a  branch 
'>'■  the  primitive  pyK'ny  ncKroid  race  found 
ill  many  parts  or  Africa.  Tbo  Akkas  arc 
li'-w  c«mfinc<l  to  the  Belgian  Congo  for  the 
iii'.Ht  part. 

AlrwiAliTialr  (ak-mft-lygnsk'),  a  Rus- 
AtUUUiiUBA.   gj^y  province  in  Central 

Asia,  largely  consisting  of  steppes  and 
.Mistes;  the  rivers  are  the  Isbim  and 
S,iri-Su;  and  it  contains  the  larjifr  ')art 
<>i  l^ike  Balkash.  Area  of  230.0(X)  sq.  m. 
\'<>\>.  {jtHi,iH)iit — Akmolinsk.  the  capital, 
is  a  place  of  some  importance  for  its 
I  irnvan  trade.  Pop.  9,557. 
Akols.  (ft'lto-Ui).  a  town  of  India,  in 
*».ik\txa>   ijerar^  tj,^,  residence  of  the  com- 

i  issioner  of  Berar,  on  the  river  Morna, 
IV*  miles  w.  by  8.  of  Nagpur.  I'op.  about 
.:i<.289. 

Alr'rnTi  «■  city  in  Ohio,  county  seat  of 
o&ruu,  Summit  co.,  about  35  miles 
sijutli  from  Cleveland ;  is  «  large  rub- 
\,i'T  manufacturing  center.  It  has  also 
large  cereal  i.  lis  and  clay  products  plants 
:iiid  a  variety  of  other  factories.  Akron 
IS  un  the  trunk  lines  of  the  I'ennsylvania, 
Krle  and  Baltimore  &  Obiu  railroads. 
Top.   (1U14)  100,000. 


Akm  (ik-rt')  ('white  water'),  stows 
of  Eastern  or  Chineae  Torkestan, 
800  miles  from  Kashgar,  in  ths  valley  of 
the  Aksu.  It  is  an  important  center  of 
trade  between  Ruuia,  China,  and  Tar- 
tary,  and  baa  manufactures  of  cotton 
cloth,  leather,  and  metal  goods.  Formerly 
the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Kafrtigar  and 
Yarkand.  Pop.  15,000-20,000. 
Akvab'  t?«-y»b').  a  sesport  of  Lower 
**^J  Barmsh,  capital  of  the  prov- 

ince of  Arracan,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Kuladan  or  Akynb,  of  recent  up- 
growth, well  built,  possessing  a  good 
harbor,  and  carrying  on  an  important 
trade,  its  chief  exports  being  rice  and 
petroleum.  Top.  86,680. 
AlftYlftTDfl.  (al-a-bA'ma),  one  of  the 
AiftDKiaa  United  States,  bounded  by 
Tennessee,  Georgia,  Florida,  the  Onlf  of 
Mexico,  and  Afississippi ;  area,  Bl,008 
square  miles.  The  souttiem  part,  boraer- 
Ing  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Florida,  is 
low  and  level,  and  wooded  largely  with 
pine,  hence  known  as  the  '  pine-woiods  re- 
gion,' the  middle  is  hilly,  with  some 
tracts  of  level  sand  or  prairies ;  the  north 
is  broken  and  mountainous.  The  State  is 
intersected  by  the  rivers  Alabama,  Tom- 
bigbee.  Mobile,  Coosa,  Tallapoosa,  Ten- 
nessee, etc.,  some  of  them  navigable  for 
several  hundred  miles.  The  soil  is  va- 
rious, being  in  some  places,  particularly  in 
the  south,  sandy  ana  barren,  but  in  most 

{>arts  is  fertile,  especially  in  the  river  val- 
eys  and  in  the  center,  where  there  is  a 
very  fertile  tract  known  as  the  '  cotton 
belt.'  The  climate  in  general  is  warm, 
and  in  the  low-lying  lands  skirting  the 
rivers  is  rather  unhealthy.  In  the  more 
elevated  ports  It  is  healthy  and  agreeable, 
the  winters  Iieing  mild  and  the  summers 
tempered  by  breezes  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  nio  staple  production  is  cotton, 
especially  in  the  middle  and  south,  where 
rice  and  sugar  arc  also  grown ;  In  the 
north  I'oru  is  the  principal  crop.  Ala- 
bama poss«'«ws  extensive  beds  of  iron  ore, 
coal  and  Iim<'8to.e.  The  combined  iron 
and  steel  industry,  including  blast  fur- 
naces and  rolling  mills  and  steel  works, 
exceed  in  value  of  products  any  other  in- 
dustry. Lumber  and  timber  products  come 
next ;  then  cotton  goods,  oil  and  cotton- 
seed, coke.  The  many  small  streams  and 
waterfalls  afford  excellent  water  ^power. 
The  State  .sends  ten  representatives  to 
f!ongress.     Its  principal  towns  are  Mont- 

gomery,  the  seat  of  government ;  Birming- 
am,  the  chief  seat  of  iron  manufacture, 
and  Mobile,  the  chief  port  There  is  a 
State  university  at  Tuscaloosa,  the  Ala- 
bama Polytechnic  Institute  at  Auburn,  and 
other  educational  institutions  including 
the  Tuskegee  Normal  Institute  for  the  in- 
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Alabama 

diiBtrial  education  of  the  colored  race 
Alabama  became  a  State  in  1819.  Ponu- 
lation  2,138,09S.  ^ 

Alabama.  ?  ''^^'  °^  *^^  umted  states, 

*''™*>  in  the  State  of  Alabama, 
fbnned  by  the  junction  of  the  Coosa  and 
the  Tallapoosa.  After  a  course  of  312 
miles  it  joins  the  Tombigbee  and  assumes 
the  name  of  the  Mobile. 

Alabama.  ?"^'  *  "•^'P  ^^^^  «*  Blrken- 

'  head,  England,  to  act  as  a 

prlvateep  in  the  service  of  the  Confederate 

States  of  North  America  during  the  Civil 

war.     She  was  a  wooden  screw  steamer 

!"*"  two  engines  of  350  horse-power  each, 

3040  tons  burden,  and  carried  eight  S**- 

pounders.     Before  she  was  launched  her 

destination    was    made    known    to    the 

British  government,  but  delay  in  ordering 

Her  detention  permitted  her  escape,   the 

order   reaching   Liverpool  one   day   late. 

Bbe  received  her  armament  and  stores  at 

me  Arores,  and  entered  on  a  destructive 

career,  capturing  and  burning  merchant 

ressels,  till  she  was  sunk  in  a  fight  with 

the  Federal  war  steamer  Kearaarae,  off 

Cherbourg,  19th  June,  1864. 

Alabama  Claims,  The.  4"  ^"^y  as 

cH^ftX  R°'*^^  f}'''^  gorernmen'tT 
ctored  that  they  held  themselves  entitled 
at  a  suitable  penod  to  demand  full  com- 
Rffls!?*!!?"  ''°?  "RrxtBAn  for  the  damages 
inflicted  on  Amencan  property  by  the 
Alalama  and  several  other  cruisers  that 
had  been  built,  supplied,  or  recruited  in 
British  ports  or  waters.  After  a  long 
series  of  negotiations  It  was  agreed  to 
.ubm  t  the  ^nal  settlement  of  the  quet^ 
nf    J^-*  "'."'J  °^  arbitration,  consisting 

L'nited  States,  and  of  three  other  mem- 
bers, appointed  by  the  King  of  Italv  the 
President  of  Switzerland,  and  the  Em^ 
peror  of  Brazil.  This  '  court  met  at 
StP^I!^-*^**''  December,  1871,  and  a  claim 
for  indirect  damages  to  American  com- 
™er?e,  having  been  abandoned  by  the 
United  States  government,  the  decree  was 
given  in  September,  1872,  that  Britain 
was  liable  to  the  United  States  in  dam- 
ages to  the  amount  of  S15,.500,000. 
Alabaster  (a-la-bas'ter),  property  a 
,     .  ,  .    massive  form  of  gypsum, 

hydrous  calcium  sulphate.  Another  form 
exists  as  carbonate  of  lime.  The  latter  is 
the  alabaster  of  the  ancients,  generally 
speaking,  and  the  former  the  alabaster  of 
the  present  day.  They  are  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  their  relativrhard- 
ness  modern  alabaster  being  so  soft  that 
»i.if"  IS^^^^  ^  scratched  with  the  nail, 
while  the  ancient  or  Oriental  alabaster 
rejwtj.8uchtreatinent  The  finer  kindl  of 
aodwn  alabuter  are  quarried  in  Italy, 


Alameda 


where  after  treatment  it  is  often  sold  f<.r 
Carrara     marble.       Oriental     alabaster 
known  also  as  onyx  marble,   or  simply 
onyx,  occurs  as  either  a  stalagmitic  de- 
posit or  a  kind  of  travertine,  and  is  found 
A  #  1     ^"fi^**  States,  Mexico  and  northern 
Africa.    The  banded  appearance  of  onyx 
18  due  to  its  deposition  in  successive  lay- 
ers from  springs  of  calcareous  waters. 
Alac'tasra  (-l'«cMflra   jaculua),    a    ro- 
.**     dent  mammal,  closely  alliwi 
to  the  jerboa,  but  somewhat  larger  in  size 
with   a  still  longer  tail.     Its  range  ex- 
tends from  the  Crimea  and  the  steppes 
of  the  Don  across  Central  Asia  to  the 
Chinese  frontier. 

AlaeroaS  (a-ia-g<>'as),  a  maritime  prov- 
o  ince  of  Brazil:  area,  22,cn<i 

sq.  miles ;  pop.  about  600,000.— Alaooa a, 
the  former  capital  of  the  province,  it^ 
situated  on  the  north  of  Lake  Mauguaba, 
about  20  miles  distant  from  Maceio,  to 
which  the  seat  of  government  was  trans- 
ferred    in    1839.      The    population     as 

VJ^  ^°  a  '^^'^t  estimate  is  about 
15,000. 

Alais  l^''ft)«  a  town  of  Southern 
France,  department  of  Gard,  2' 
miles  N.  w.  of  Nimes,  with  coal,  iron,  and 
lead  mines,  which  are  actively  vorked, 
and  chalybeate  springs,  which  have  many 
visitors  during  the  autumn  months.  Pop. 
(1800)    18,987. 

Alajnela  Of.-rd-fcu-ind),  a  dty  of  Costa 

•'  Rica,  capital  of  a  province  of 

tiie  same  name,  about  12  miles  from  Saa 
Jos6.  It  is  in  the  center  of  an  important 
coffee  district    Pop.  6000. 

Ala-Eul.  a   lake   in    Russian    Central 
'Asia,    near    the    border    of 
Mongolia,  In  lat.  46"  n.  Ion.  81*  40*  e.  : 
area  660  sq.  m. 

Alamanni.    See  Alemanni. 

Alamanni  (a-ia-man'i),    Lmoi,    an 

,     .,      .  Italian     poet,     of     noblo 

family,  born  at  Florence  in  1495.  Sus- 
pected of  conspiring  against  the  life  of 
Cardinal  Giulio  Medici,  who  then  gov- 
erned Florence  m  the  name  of  Pope  L<<) 
X*  he  fled  to  Venice,  and  when  Ih." 
cardinal  ascended  the  papal  chair  under 
the  name  of  Clement  VII  he  took  refuRe 
in  France,  where  he  henceforth  lived,  bo- 
ing  employed  by  Francis  I  and  Henrv 
II  in  several  important  negotiations.  Ho 
died  in  1556. 

Alameda  (a-ia-mS'da),  Alameda 
u  -i  ^  ^  county,  Cttl.,  a  suburban 
city,  situated  on  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco about  8  miles  from  the  city,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  electric  trains  I 
and  ferry.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  fine  I 
bathing  benches  and  beautiful  atreeti  ' 
parks  and  gardens.    Pop.  26,000l 


Alamo 


Ala-Shelir 


Alamo     ("la-mO).   a    fort   in    Bexar 
K    i.-^   «      county,  Texas,  which  is  cele- 
M^n  m™""   *?*    resistance    its   occupants 
MSw?®/"°''U'?"i^®.*°  •**  Mexican  force 
I     ?OTfl      A"l?  ^?^  February  to  6th  March, 
Itwe.    At  the  latter  date  only  six  Texans 
reiuained  alive,  and  on  thoir  surrendering 
they  were  slaughtered  by  the  Mexicans. 
Al'amOS.  S  ^°'^°  °^  Mexico,  State  of 
,  ,     Sonora,  well  built,  the  capital 
of  a  mining  district.    Pop.  about  6000. 
Aland  (o"and)    Islands,   a   numerous 
u    4.    t  J'^^P    o'    islands    and     islets 
about  eighty  of  which  are  inhabited,  be- 
longing  to  Russia,  situated  in  the  Baltic 
Sea,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land; area,  468  square  miles.    The  prin- 
cipal island,  Aland,  distant  about  30  miles 
from  the  Swedish  coast,  is  18  miles  long 
and   about  14   broad.     It  has  a  harbor 
capable  of  containing  the  whole  Russian 
fleet.    The  fortress  of  Bombarsund,  here 
situated,    was    destroyed    by    an    Anglo- 
trench  force  in  A.igust,  1854.    The  inhab- 
itants,   who   are   of   Swedish   extraction, 
employ  themselves  mainly  in  fishing.    The 
P'«"S»  ^«?e  ceded  by  Sweden  to  Russia 
in  1809.     Pop.  about  24,000. 
Ala'ni,  ?^,,.-^^^N8,  one  of  the  warlike 
.  tribes     which     migrated     from 

tH  westward  at  the  time  of  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  empire.  They  are  first  met 
with  in  the  region  of  the  Caucasus,  where 
Pompey  fought  with  them.  From  this 
center  they  spread  over  the  south  of 
modern  Russia  to  the  confines  of  the 
Roman  empire.  About  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century  they  joined  the  Vandals, 
among  whom  they  become  lost  to  history. 

Alarcon  y  Mendoza  <^  ^'^5-H\°' « 

r4„„  T  «  mem-do  thd), 

IH)N  Juan  Ruiz  de,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
?'°S"'shed  dramatic  poets  of  Spain,  born 
m  Mexico  about  the  beginning  of  ihe 
seventeenth  century.  He  went  to  Europe 
about  1622,  and  in  1628  he  published  a 
yolnme  containing  eight  -omedies,  and  in 
JM4  another  containing'  twelve.  One  of 
thpm  called  La  Verdad  Sospechosa  (The 
rriith  Suspected),  furm"shed  CornelUe 
with  the  groundwork  and  greater  part  of 
thf  substance  of  his  Menteur.  His 
icjador  de  Segovia  (Weaver  of  Segovia) 
and  Las  Parcdea  Oyen  (Walls  have  Ears) 
are  still  performed  on  the  Spanish  stage. 
He  died  in  1639. 

Alaric  I  (al'ar-ik).  King  of  the  Visi- 
^. ,,,  ,  goths,  was  born  about  the 
TiSf.aie  of  the  fourth  ceutury,  and  is 
first  mentioned  in  history  in  A.n.  394, 
"lien  Theodosius  the  Great  gave  him  the 
command  of  his  Gothic  auxiliaries.  The 
dissensions    between    Arcadius    and    Ho- 

AiTJi^  ut  fu°'.  •*'  Theodosius.  inspired 
Alaric  with  the  intention  of  attacking  the 


Roman    empire.      In    396    he    ravaged 
Greece,  from  which  he  was  driven  by  the 
Roman    general    Stilicho,    but    made    a 
masterly    retreat    to    IHyria,    of    which 
Areadiug,  frightened  at  his  successes,  ap- 
f^iil'^K^'l"  Boveroor.    In  400  he  iuvad^ 
Italy,   but   was   defeated    by    Stilicho   at 
PoUentia  (403),  and  induced  to  tSSsfS 
his  MTvices  from  Arcadius  to  Honorins  on 
condition  of  receiving  4000  lbs.  of  gold. 
Honorins  having  failed  to  fulfil  this  con- 
dltton,  Alaric  made  a  second  invasion  of 
iJ?l^'   ^^^K  ^•'■eh   he   besieged    Rome 
thrice.    The  first  time  (408)  the  city  was 
saved  by   paying  a  heavy   rpnsom:   the 
second  (409)  it  capitulated,  and  Honorius 
was    deposed,     but    shortly    afterwards 
restored.     His  sanction  of  a  treacherous 
attack  on   the  forces  of  Alaric  brought 
about  the  third  siege,  and  the  city  was 
taken  24th  August,  410,  and  sacked  for 
six   days,   Alaric,   however,   doing  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  restrain  the  violence 
of  his  followers.     He  quitted  Rome  with 
the    intention    of    reducing    Sicily    and 
Africa,  but  died  at  Cosenza  in  410. 
Araric  n,  ?'°«    o'    the    Visigoths 
^.     ^    ,     ,        'rom  484  to  507  a.d.    At 


the  berfnning  of  his  reign  the  dominions 
of  the  Visigoths  were  at  their  greatest 
extent,  embracing  three-fourths  of  the 
modern  Spain  and  all  Western  Gaul  to 
the  south  of  the  Loire.  His  unwariike 
rtiaracter  induced  Clovis,  King  of  the 
Franks,   to  invade   the  kingdom  of  the 

Tin!??*''?;  _.^°   *   *>«"'«   °ear   Poictlers 
(507)    Alaric   was   slain  and   his  army 
completely     defeated.     The     Breviarium 
Alancianum,  a  code  of  laws  derived  ex- 
clusively from  Roman  sources,  was  com- 
piled by  a  body  of  Roman  jurists  at  the 
command  of  this  King  Alaric. 
Alarm    (a-.Wrm'),  m  military  language 
I,     1       „  ■signal,  given  by  beat  of  drum, 
bugle-call,  or  firing  of  a  gun,  to  apprise 
a  camp  or  garrison  of  a  surprise  Intended 
or  actually  made  by  the  enemy.    A  place, 
called    the    alarm-post,    is   generally    ap- 
pointed nt  which   the  troops  are  to  as- 
semble when  an  alarm  is  ^^\cn.— Alarm 
Is   also   the   name  given  to   several  con- 
trivances in  which  electricity  is  made  use 
of,  as  a  fire-alarm,  by  which  intelligence 
Is  at  once  conveyed  to  the  proper  quarter 
when  a  fire  breaks  out;  a  hurglar-alarm, 
an  arrangement  of  wires  and  a  battery 
in  a  house  intended  to  set  a  bell  or  bells 
ringing  should  a  burelar  attempt  to  gain 
entrance.     An  alarm-clock,  one  which  can 
be  set  so  as  to  ring  loudly  at  a  certain 
hour  to  wake  from  sleep  or  excite  atten- 
tion. 

Ala-Shehr   'w'J:!",«Mr't  ancient 

m    u      J     .  .     Phtladelphta),  a  town  in 
Turkey  in  Asia,  76  miles  east  of  Smyrna, 


f 


Alaska 


Alban 


famous  as  the  seat  of  one  of  the  fint 
Christian  churches,  and  still  having  a 
vast  number  of  interesting  remains  of 
antiquity,  consisting  of  fragments  of  beau- 
tiful columns,  sarcophagi,  fountains,  etc. 
It  is  a  place  of  some  importance,  carrring 
on  a  thriving  trade  by  caravans,  chiefly 
with  Smyrna.  Pop.  about  22,000. 
Ala  air  A  (a-Ias'ka),  a  territory  belong- 
^^**'"'^  Ing  to  the  United  States,  com- 
prising all  that  portion  of  the  northwest 
of  North  America  which  lies  west  of  the 
141st  meridian  of  west  longitude,  together 
with  an  irregular  strip  of  coast  land  (and 
the  adjacent  Islands),  extending  south  to 
lat  64*  40*  w.,  and  lying  between  the 
British  territories  and  the  Pacific;  total 
area,  about  577,390  sq.  m.  The  territory 
is  watered  by  several  rivers,  the  principal 
of  which  is  the  Tukon,  a  river  of  about 
2000  miles  in  total  length;  1500-1600 
miles  within  the  territory.  The  principal 
mountains'  (among  wh'  '  are  a  number 
of  active  volcanic  peak:  >  are  Mounts  Mc- 
Kinley  (20.464  ft.),  Wrangell,  and  Falr^ 
weather.  The  climate  of  the  interior  is 
very  severe  in  winter;  in  summer  the 
heat  is  intense ;  on  the  Pacific  coast  it  Is 
mild  but  moist  Alaska  produces  an 
abundance  of  excellent  timber,  and  has 
proved  capable  of  growing  oats,  rye, 
barley  and  some  other  garden  and 
field  products.  Numbers  of  fur-bearing 
animals  abound,  such  as  the  fur-seal,  sea- 
otter,  beaver,  fox,  mink,  marten,  etc. ;  and 
the  fur  trade  has  long  been  valuable.  The 
coasts  and  rivers  swarm  with  fish,  and 
salmon,  herring,  halibut,  and  cod  are 
caught  and  exported,  the  salmon  fish- 
eries being  of  great  importance.  Gold  eik- 
ists  in  many  localities,  especially  near 
Nome  and  the  Seward  Peninsula,  the  an- 
nual product  reaching  about  $20,000,000. 
Very  rich  deposits  of  coal  have  been  found, 
of  excellent  quality,  and  copper  is  abun- 
dant. The  aboriginal  inhabitants  consist 
of  Eskimos  and  Indians.  Alaska  for- 
merly belonged  to  Russia,  but  was  made 
over  to  the  United  States  in  1867  for  a 
sum  of  $7,200,000.  A  long-pending  Alas- 
kan boundary  dispute  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  was  settled  in  favor 
of  tLe  latter  in  1903.  The  seat  of  gov- 
ernment is  Juneau  on  Gastineau  Channel. 
In  1914,  Congress  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  a  Federal  railway  to  the  in- 
terior of  Alaska,  the  total  mileage  not  to 
exceed  1000  miles  and  the  total  cost 
$35,000,000. 

Alatan    (A-lA-toW),  the  name  of  three 
^^  considerable  mountain  ranges 

of   Central   Asia,   on   the   Russian   and 
Chinese  frontiers. 

Alatvr    (*-l*-tir').    a    town    in    Sim- 

»        birsk.  Russia,  at  the  confluence 

of  the  Alatyr  with  the  Sura.  Pop.  14,000. 


Alanda  (a'^}1'*^P)«  <^  genus  of  Insessorial 
AM»uu»  birds,  which  includes  the  larks. 
See  Lark. 

Alava  (ft'J&-vl).  »  hilly  province  in  the 
*****'••  north  of  Spain,  one  of  the  three 
Basque  provinces ;  area,  1207  sq.  m. ; 
covered  by  branches  of  the  Pyrenees,  the 
mountains  being  clothed  with  oak,  chest- 
nut and  other  timlier,  and  the  valleys 
yi^lding  grain,  vegetables,  and  abundance 
of  fruits.  There  are  iron  and  coppeif 
mines,  and  inexhaustible  salt  springs.! 
Capital,  Vitoria.  Pop.  96,386. 
Alh  (from  L.  alhut, 
•^"  white),  a  cleri- 
cal vestment  worn  by 
priests  while  officiat- 
ing in  the  more  sol- 
emn functions  of  di- 
vine service.  It  is  a 
long  robe  of  white 
linen  reaching  to  the 
feet,  bound  round  the 
waist  by  a  cincture, 
and  fitting  more  close- 


ly  to   the   body   than 
th< 


le  surplice. 

Al'ba,  ^^^  name  of  ■ 
'several  towns 
in  ancient  Italy,  the 
most  celebrated  of  i 
which  was  Alba 
Lonjra,  a  city  of  Lat- 
ium ;  according  to  tra- 
dition, built  by  As- 
canius,  the  son  of  .^neas,  300  years 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome;  at  one 
time  the  most  powerful  city  of  Latium. 
It  ultimately  fell  under  the  dominion  of 
Rome,  when  the  town  was  destroyed,  it  is 
said.  In  later  times  its  site  became 
covered  with  villas  of  wealthy  Romans. 
Alba  (anciently  Alha  Pompeia),  a 
town  of  Northern  Italy,  about 
30  miles  s.  e.  of  Turin,  is  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  has  a  cathedral,  bishop's  palac, 
church  with  fresco  paintings  by  Perugino, 
etc.    Pop.  13,900. 

Alba,  Dtjki  of.    See  Alva. 

Albacete  («i-ba-tha'ta),   a   town   in 

Axuaceie  Southern  Spain,  capital  of 
the  province  of  the  same  name^  106  miles 
N.  N.  w.  of  Cartagena,  with  a  considerable 
trade,  both  direct  and  transit,  and  manu- 
factures of  knives,  daggers,  etc.  Pop. 
21,512. — ^The  province  has  an  area  of 
5737  fq.  miles,  and  a  pop.  of  2.'J7,877. 

Alba  Longa.  gee  Aiba. 

Alban  («^'''>an)  saint,  the  traditionary 
proto-martyr  of  Britain,  wlio 
flourished  in  the  third  century,  was,  it 
is  said,  converted  from  paganism  by  a 
confessor  whom  he  had  saved  trom  hii 
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persecutors,  and  refusing  to  sacrifice  to 
the  gods  was  executed  outside  of  tlie  dtj 
of  Verulamium  (St.  Albans)  in  285  or 
o05. 

Albani.  Madame  Emma,  tlie  profes- 
X,  /-.I.  ^*?°a'  Dame  of  Marie  Louise 

Emma  Cecile  Lajeunetisc,  a  celebrated  Ca- 
nadian dramatic  soprano,  bom  at  Cham- 
bly,  near  Montreal,  in  1852.  She  studied 
at  Pans  and  Milan  and  made  her  d^but 
in  La  Sonnambula  at  Messina  in  1870. 
She  has  sung  in  opera  at  New  York,  B( 
iiii,  Paris,  and  other  cities  in  various 
l)arts  of  the  world.  She  was  honored  by 
Orders  of  Merit  from  England,  Denmark 
and  Germany,  besides  two  Jubilee  medals 
and  a  Victoria  Badge.  In  I'Jll  she  pub- 
Ushed  her  Forty  Years  of  Song. 
Albani  (^l-ba'ne),  Fbancesco,  a  fa- 
mous  Italian  painter,  bom  at 
Bologna  in  1578,  died  in  1660.  He  had 
as  teachers  the  Flemish  painter  Calvaert 
and  the  Caiacci.  Among  the  best  known 
of  his  compositions  are  the  Sleeping 
Venus,  Diana  in  the  Bath,  Danae  Reclin- 
ing, Oalatea  on  the  Sea,  Europa  on  the 
Ouli. 

Albania  (al-ba'ne-n),  nominally  an 
independent  principality  ei- 
tonding  along  the  western  part  of  the 
Balkan  peninsula  from  the  southern  fron- 
tier of  Montenegro  to  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  Greece.  The  boundary  in  the  east 
IN  formed  by  a  range  of  mountains  and 
the  country  is  composed  of  at  least  nine 
ridges  of  hills,  of  which  six  are  in  Lower 
or  Southern  Albania  (ancient  Epirus) 
and  the  remainder  in  Central  and  Upper 
Albania.  There  are  no  large  rivers,  and 
111  summer  many  of  the  streams  are  com- 
Iilf'tely  dry.  The  Drin  is  the  largest. 
Oehrida  and  Scutari  are  the  principal 
lokes.  Among  trees  Albania  has  many 
{ipi'cies  of  oak,  poplar,  hazel,  cypress  and 
laurel.  The  vine  flourishes,  together  •with 
the  orange,  almond,  lig,  mulberry,  and 
eitron.  Chief  exports  are  live  stock,  wool, 
hides,  timber  and  oil.  The  principal 
towns  are  Scutari,  Prevesa,  Avlona,  and 
Dnrazzo. 

The  population  of  Albania  proper  is 
CSS  than  1.000,000,  but  witliin  the  broader 
limits  of  the  Albanian  country  there  are 
about  2,000.000  souls,  of  whom  •_'50,000 
ari>  Serbs.  Most  of  them  arc  Mohamme- 
dans. Apparently  the  Albanians  are  the 
most  ancient  race  in  southeastern  Europe. 
Tluy  have  managed  to  maintain  a  mcas- 
nrc  of  independence  from  earliest  times. 
In  tlie  Middle  Ages  they  offered  resistance 
to  the  nreeks  and  fiubscquently  to  the 
Turks:.  Their  most  famous  warrior  was 
Soniiderbeg  (George  Castriota),  who 
loiiu'ht  thirteen  campaigns  from  1444  to 
14fit)  and  OTerwhelmed  great   armies  of 


the  Ottoman  empire.  (See  fioonderftey.) 
.^  '^.u°''"5!l  ***.^  Venetiana  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  Albanians,  bnt  they,  with  their 
Montenegran  allies,  were  defeated,  and 
from  1571  the  nominal  authority  of  the 
Forte  was  acknowiedged,  but  never  ef- 
fectively established,  succeeding  centuries 
presenting  a  record  of  conflicts  between 
the  tribesmen  and  the  Turks  and  between 
the  various  religious  sects.  In  1807  Ali 
Pasha,  of  Tepelen,  established  a  practical 
sovereignty  over  Albania.  He  made  Jan- 
°P*."},^  capital  and  introduced  a  measure 
of  civilization.  He  was  known  as  the 
Lion  of  Jannina ;  an  able  but  a  cruel  and 
unscrupulous  man.  He  renounced  alle- 
Pance  to  the  sultan,  but  was  overthrown 
m  1822.  In  1878  an  attempt  was  made 
to  transfer  Albanian  territory  to  Austria- 
Hungary,  Serbia  and  Montenegro,  but  the 
Albanian  leaders  displayed  such  a  spirit 
of  militant  independence  that  the  scheme 
was  dropped.  In  1880  the  powers  de- 
creed that  Greece  should  profit  at  Al- 
bania s  expense,  but  the  southern  Alba- 
nians united  to  resist  the  territorial  ces- 
sions. 

The  Balkan  war  has  been  attributed  to 
this  spirit  of  independence  which  in  1911 
culminated  in  the  revolt  of  the  Malissori 
tribe  against  the  Turks.  Bulgaria,  Ser- 
bia, Montenegro  and  Greece  attacked 
Turkey  (see  Balkan  War)  ard  when 
peace  was  signed  May  30,  1913,  Turkey 
agreed  to  give  up  large  stretches  of  coun- 
try, and  her  overlordship  of  Albania 
ceased.  The  new  principality  of  Albania 
came  into  being  in  October,  1913.  at  an 
international  council  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
Russia,  France,  Austria-Hungary,  and 
Italy.  Prince  William  of  Wied,  a  German 
suMect  and  a  relation  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
of  Rumania,  was  nominated  as  first  prince 
of  the  autonomous  principality — Mpret  of 
Albania,  as  he  was  styled. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  European  war 
(</.  V.)  the  Mpret  was  menaced  by  an 
uprising  in  the  municipality  and  in  July, 
1914,  had  appealed  to  the  powers  for  help. 
Help  might  have  been  forthcoming,  but 
the  outbreak  of  the  great  war  absorbed 
the  thought  of  the  powers,  and  the  Ger- 
man princeling.  Mnret  of  Albania,  sailed 
from  Durazzo  for  .  taly,  leaving  the  coun- 
try to  its  own  resources.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  place  the  son  of  the  former  Sul- 
tan, Abdul  Hamid,  on  the  vacant  throne, 
but  Essad  Pasha,  who  had  been  Minister 
of  War.  assumed  control  and  gathered 
about  him  an  army  of  10,000  and  had 
himself  appointed  President  of  the  pro- 
\isional  government.  A  revolution  over- 
threw Essad  Pasha,  and  Italy  and  Greece 
took  a  hand  in  the  affairs  of  the  country. 
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In  October  Italian  forces  occupied 
Avlona,  and  a  little  later  Greece  occupied 
Heveral  districts  in  Epirus.  In  1015  the 
Serbians  established  themselves  in  Al- 
bania, after  retceatinc  before  the  Teu- 
tonic and  Bulgarian  armies,  and  planned 
to  set  up  a  military  base  there.  The 
Austro-Bulgarian  forces  occupied  Durnzzo 
m  February,  1916.  Two  declarations  by 
foreign  powers,  declaring  the  autonomy  of 
Albania,  under  their  respective  protec- 
upn,  came  in  1917:  one  by  Austria- 
Hungary  in  January,  and  the  second  by 
Italy  in  June.  Franco  was  reported  to 
have  occupied  towns  in  Albania,  which 
apparently  becomes  a  prize  of  war  unless 
the  powers  agree  on  autonomy  under  in- 
ternational control. 

Albany  capital  of  New  Tork  State 
''  and  an  important  railroad 
and  commercial  city,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Hudson,  145  miles  north  of  New  York 
City,  with  which  it  has  direct  steamboat 
communication  by  day  and  night  lines. 
The  Erie  and  Champlain  Canals  and  the 
numerous  railroad  lines.  West  Shore,  New 
York  Central,  and  Delaware  and  Hudson, 
centering  here  from  all  directions  greatly 
contribute  to  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  the  city,  which  carries  on  a  large  trade 
in  iion,  wood  and  brass  manufacture, 
printing  and  engraving,  collar  and  cuff 
manufacture,  and  clothing. 
^J^bany  was  settled  by  the  Dutch  in 
1010-14,  and  the  older  houses  are  in  the 
Dutch  style,  with  the  gable  ends  to  the 
street.  The  old  Van  Rensselaer  manor 
house,  which  was  built  in  1765,  is  now  on 
the  campus  of  Williams  College  at  Wil- 
liamstowh,  Mass.  The  old  Schuyler 
house  is  used  as  a  museum.  It  was  at 
Albany  that  the  first  general  Congress  of 
the  colunies  was  held,  on  which  occasion 
plans  were  made  for  the  union.  (See 
Albany  Convention.)  The  most  striking 
bjiilding  in  Albany  is  the  Capitol,  built  in 
1871  at  a  cost  of  ^24,000,000.  It  is  built 
of  Maine  granite,  in  the  Renaissance  style, 
and  is  ranked  among  the  noteworthy  e<li- 
nces  of  the  country.  Otlier  notable 
buildings  are  the  State  Education  build- 
ing, the  State  Hall  for  the  public  offices, 
the_  Geological  and  Agricultural  Hall,  the 
Union  Station,  the  Hotel  Ten  Evck,  the 
^bany  Academy,  the  State  Armorv, 
the  Cathedral  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, with  its  twin  spires,  the  Cathedral 
of  All  Saints,  the  North  Dutch  Church 
?5^,.A*-  Peter's  Church.  Population, 
100,253.  (See  New  Tork.) 
AlbanV.  S  .^*^  and  the  county  seat  of 
™.j,,  J^  '^g5»*y'  Oregon,  on  the 

Willamette  River,  80  miles  southwest  of 
Portland.  It  is  in  the  center  of  the  lum- 
ber country  and  in  addition  to  numerous 


sawmills  it  has  an  extensive  trade  in 
grain,  flour,  sandstone,  and  fruits.  Power 
is  furnished  by  the  Willamette  Bivcr. 
.\niong  the  principal  buildings  are  Albany 
College,  a  Presbyterian  institution,  ouencd 
in  1867,  the  Carnegie  Library,  Albany 
Academy,  and  a  number  of  fine  churches. 
The  population  in  1913  was  about  7500. 
Albany.  •*!  Axbion,  the  ancient  name 
•"of  Britain  among  its  Celtic 
population  and  retained  by  the  Celts  to 
designate  the  northern  part  of  the  island 
when  they  congregated  in  Scotland. 
Prince  Charles  Stuart  was  known  as  the 
; -ount  of  Albany  and  gave  the  title  of 
Duchess  of  Albany  to  his  tlaughter. 

Albany.  S.  "^'^''  '"  t*"*  province  of 
_.  ,  „  "^ '  Ontario,  Canada.  It  rises  in 
Lake  St.  Joseph  and  flows  into  Jami>8 
Bay  at  Fort  Albany.  It  separates  On- 
tario from  Keewatin. 
Albany  *  seaport  in  the  Common- 
,  f »  wealth  of  Australia,  and  a 
popular  health  resort.  It  is  in  Planta>,'p- 
net  county.  Western  Australia,  and  is  a 
port  of  call  for  steamers  taking  the  Cape 
Route,  the  harbor  being  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  state.    Population  about  4000. 

Albany.  **  *^'*y'  county  seat  of  Dougii- 

n.  ^t,  erty  county.  Georgia,  on  Flint 
River,  107  miles  s.  s.  w.  of  S£icon.  It  is 
an  important  railroad  terminal,  ships  cot- 
ton by  water,  being  at  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion, and  has  several  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. It  has  become  a  health  resort. 
Pop.  8190. 

Albany,  ^^j^a   mabia   caboline, 

.1.  a.  ,u  ^ov^'T^ss  OF,  a  princess  of 
illlo^*"  ,  '^"^^^'■°  family,  was  bom  in 
1753,  and  married,  in  1772,  tbe  Pretender, 
Charles  Edward  Stuart,  after  which  event 
she  bjjre  the  above  title.  To  escapa  frmn 
the  ill-treatment  of  her  husbaud  she  re- 
tired, in  1780,  to  the  house  of  her  brother- 
in-law  at  Rome,  where  she  met  the  poet 
Alfleri,  whose  mistress  she  became.  (See 
Alficrt.)     She  died  at  Florence  in  1824. 

Albany  Conyention.  "?  assembly 

.    *     .    .  'of  the  repre- 

sentatives of  the  seven  northern  Britisli- 
Amencan  Colonies  (Massachusi>tts,  Con- 
necticut, Rhode  Island,  New  Hompshire, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland), 
called  together  in  1754  at  Albany,  N.w 
•  '  to  DISCUSS  a  plan  of  intercolonial 
union.  The  plan  as  presented  was  never 
approved  cither  by  the  Colonies  or  by  the 
Crown,  ns  it  was  regarded  by  the  former 
as  giving  too  much  power  to  the  Crown, 
and  by  the  latter  as  giving  too  much 
power  to  the  Colonies. 

Albany  Regency.  JSiPS-{i"; 

name  applied  to  a  group  of  Democratic 
leaders  in  New  York  State,  who  held  con- 
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trol  of  the  party  macbinery  there,  1820- 
54,  and  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
thron^out  the  state  and  nation.  The  or- 
canization  was  distinguished  by  the  abil- 
lu  of  its  leaders  and  by  the  exploitation 
of  the  *  spoils  system.'  Among  them  were 
Martin  Van  Buren,  John  A.  Diz  and  Ben- 
jamin F.  Butler. 

Albatross  ^  alTba-tros) ,  a  large  marine 
.  M^  swimming  bird  of  several 
species,  of  which  the  wandering  albatross 
(Diomedea  exulans)  is  the  best  known. 
The  bill  is  straight  and  strong,  the  upper 
mandible  hooked  at  the  point  and  the 
lower  one  truncated;  there  are  three 
webbed  toes  on  each  foot  The  upper 
part  of  the  body  is  of  a  grayish  brown, 
and  the  belly  white.  It  is  the  largest 
sea-bird  known,  some  measuring  17%  feet 
from  tip  to  tip  of  their  expanded  wings. 
Hiey  abound  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  southern  seas, 
and  in  Behring  Straits,  and  have  been 
known  to  accompany  ships  for  whole  days 
without  ever  resting  on  the  waves.  From 
this  habit  the  bird  is  regarded  with  feel- 
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ings  of  attachment  and  superstitious  awe 
py  sailors,  it  being  reckoned  unlucky  to 
Kill  one.  Coleridge  has  availed  himself  of 
tills  feeling  in  his  Ancient  Mariner.  The 
ulimtross  18  met  with  at  great  distances 
from  the  land,  settling  down  on  the  waves 
at  night  to  sleep.  It  is  exceedingly  vora- 
cious whenever  food  is  abundant,  gorging 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  unable  to  fly 
or  swim.  It  feeds  on  fish,  carrion,  fish- 
spawn,  oceanic  mollusoa,  and  other  small 
marine  animals.  Its  voice  is  a  harsh,  dis- 
agreeable cry.  Its  nest  is  a  heap  of 
earth ;  its  eggs  are  larger  than  those  of  a 
goose. 

AlbaV  (*l-bi'),  a  province,  town,  bay, 
««..«.  *  *!.  *?**,  volcano  in  the  southeast 
part  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  one  of  the 
miippines.  The  province  is  mountain- 
ous but  fertile :  the  town  regjilariv  built, 
with  a  population  of  14,049,  the  bay 
.n^^'^lu"^'  8e,cure,  and  almost  landlocked ; 

«nH„sJ  Z**^^""**'  ^^^^^  *s  always  in 
"Ptivity,  forms  a  conspicuous  landmark, 
ihe  province  Albay  is  noted  as  being  the 

Ziu^  rfc'"P'«'"''«'i?.K  district  on  the 
"land.   The  town  Al&y  is  the  cbkf  sorb 
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Albemarle,   2*^^  *»*"•    s«*  ^«»*> 

'     Iteorge. 

Albemarle,  ?„i^''*°**^^™*«!..l~o-«^'a^ 

»  ram.  She  did  much 
damage  to  Union  steamers  during  the 
spring  of  1804,  but  was  destroyed  by 
Lieut.  W.  B.  Cushing  during  the  night  of 
October  27  of  that  year.  She  was  tor- 
pedoed from  a  small  launch  commanded 
by  Cushing. 

Alberoni.  casdinal  giulio  (jim-o 

in  north  Italy,  and  educated  for  the 
church.  The  Duke  of  Parma  sent  him  as 
his  minister  to  Madrid,  where  he  gained 
the  affection  of  Philip  V.  He  rose  by 
cunning  and  intrigue  to  the  station  of 
prime  minister,  became  a  cardinal,  was  all 
powerful  in  Spain  after  the  year  1715, 
and  endeavored  to  restore  it  to  its  ancient 
splendor.  In  pursuance  of  this  object  he 
invaded  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  and  indeed 
entertained  the  idea  of  stirring  up  a  gen- 
eral war  in  Europe.  The  alliance  of 
France  and  England,  however,  rendered 
his  schemes  abortive,  and  led  to  his  dis* 
missal  and  exile  in  1720.  He  wandered 
about  a  long  time  under  false  names  and 
using  many  disguises  and  was  for  a  time 
at  liberty  to  continue  his  plotting.  At 
uie  earnest  request  of  the  Pope  and  the 
Spanish  monarch,  however,  he  was  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned  in  the  Genoese  ter- 
titory.  Shortly  afterward  he  was  re- 
leased, and  two  years  after  the  death  of 
Pope  Clement  and  the  accession  of  Inno- 
ce!it  XIII  he  was  restored  to  all  the 
rights  and  honors  of  a  cardinal.  He  died 
on  June  26,  1752,  at  Piacenza  on  the 
river  Po,  where  he  had  lived  in  retirement 
for  twelve  years,  from  1740.  He  founded 
at  Piacenza  the  Collegio  Alberoni,  a  col- 
lege for  the  education  of  poor  boys  for  the 
priesthood. 

Albert  t^l'^ar'),  a  town  in  Picardy, 
„  ,  .  ,  France,  the  center  of  terrific 
lighting  during  the  European  war.  It 
was  captured  by  the  Germans,  but  was  re- 
taken by  the  British  and  Canadian  forees 
m  the  famous  'spring  drive  of  1917,' 
which  foreed  the  German  line  back  for  20 
miles.  It  was  for  over  a  year  the  con- 
centration point  of  the  British  headquar- 
ters. In  March,  1918,  Albert  once  more 
changed  hands,  the  German  hordes  re- 
leased from  Russia  sweeping  across  the 
country,  bringing  devastation  after  at- 
tempted rehabilitation.  Hardly  a  square 
mite  of  blood-drenehed  Flanders  was  so 
crowded  with  tragic  surprises  as  the  en- 
virons, for  a  space  of  twenty  miles,  of  this 
little  town  on  the  Ancre,  a  stream  made 
fanions  by  the  succession  of  battles 
fought  there.  Albert  was  once  known  as 
Ancre,  and  was  the  seat  of  the  marquisate 
o'  Ancre. 
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Albert  I,  ^ing  of  the  Belgians 
,.  ,,  ,'  (loTo-  ),  nc|>hcw  ot  Leo- 
pold II,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1909.  i£e 
vi«ted  the  United  States  in  1898;  and 
witJi  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Prince  Leopold, 
Duke  of  Brabant,  heir  apparent,  made  a 
second  visit  in  1919,  followuig  the  Euro- 
pean war  (q.  v.),  in  which  he  plajred  a 
heroic  part. 

Albert  I.  ^^"''^  "'  Austria  and  after- 
.  _  /,  wards  Emperor  of  Ciermany, 
??w  J*'  5'^'','P'*  <**  Hapsburg,  was  born  in 
1J48.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1»'92 
he  claimed  the  empire,  but  his  arrogant 
conduct  drove  the  electors  to  choose  Adol- 
phu8  of  Nassau  emperor.  Adolphus,  after 
a  reign  of  six  years,  having  lost  the  re- 
gard of  all  the  princes  of  the  empire,  Al- 
bert was  elected  to  succeed  him.  A  battle 
ensued  near  Gellheim,  in  which  Adolphus 
fell  by  the  hand  of  his  adversary,  who 
was  elected  and  crowne<l.  He  was  as- 
sassinated at  Windisch  in  May,  1308,  by 
hiB  nephew  John.  Duke  of  Suabia. 
Albert  **"*  Duke  of  Prussia,  and  last 
*»  grand-master  of  the  Teutonic 
Order,  was  bom  in  1490;  died  in  15«8. 
Iq  1511  he  was  chosen  by  the  Teutonie 
knights  grand-master  of  their  order.  Be- 
ing nephew  of  Sigismund,  King  of  Poland; 
the  knights  hoped  by  his  means  to  be 
wcjBd  from  the  feudal  superiority  of 
Poland,  and  placed  under  the  protection 
of  the  empire.  This  superiority,  how- 
ever, Sigismund  refused  to  surrender,  and 
war  broke  out  between  uncle  and  nephew. 
He  subsequently  became  reconciled  to  his 
uncle,  abandoned  the  vows  of  his  order, 
became  a  Protestant,  and  obtained  his 
investiture  as  hereditary  duke  of  Prussia 
under  the  Polish  crown,  the  territorial 
rights  of  the  Teutonic  Order  being  thus 
set  aside.  The  latter  years  of  his  reign 
were  spent  in  organizing  the  government 
and  promoting  the  prosperity  of  his 
auchy;  he  founded  schools  and  churches, 
estabushed  a  ducal  library,  and  opened 
the  University  of  Konigsberg  in  154.3. 

Albert.  J'^^^'i*''  Albprt  Fmncfs  Augns- 
,  „  \r,*i'^  Charles  Emmanuel,  Prince 
of  Saxe-Cpburg-Gotha,  second  son  of 
Ernest  I,  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  was  born 
26th  August,  1819.  In  1837  he  entered 
Jo^ft  "^^^'^y  "*  Bonn,  and  on  Feb.  10, 
1840,  was  married  to  his  cousin,  Queen 
Victoria  of  England.  He  received  the 
title  of  Koyal  Highness  by  patent,  was 
made  a  field-mnrshal,  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  of  the  Bath,  etc.  Other  honors 
were  subsequently  bestowed  upon  him,  the 
chief  of  which  was  the  title  of  Prince 
Consort  (IS.'iT) .  He  carefully  abstained 
from  party  politics,  but  never  ceased  to 
take  a  deen  and  active  interest  in  the 
welftre  of  the  people  in  general.  He  pre- 
sldfld  and  delivered  the  inaugural  addreaa 


It  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association 

at  Aberdeen  in  IS-lfl.    He  died  of  typhoid 

fever  on  December  14,  ISfll.  after  a  short 

illness.     A   biography  of  the   prince  by 

Sir  Theodore  Martin  has  been  published 

in  five  volumes,  London,  1875-80. 

Alh^rtfl.  (al-ber'ta),  until  the  year 
JMOenM  jyog   ^^^'^^   j^^    Northwest 

Territories  of  Canada,  was  then  made 
a  province  of  the  Dominion  and  its  area 
much  increased,  embracing  the  western 
half  of  the  former  territory  of  Athabasca 
and  strips  of  Saskatchewan  and  Assini- 
boia.  Topographic  and  climatic  condl' 
tions  divide  the  territory  into  a  southern 
and  a  northern  region.  South  Alberta  is 
a  raurhing  and  dairying  country;  North 
AllHTta  is  an  agricultural  district,  pro- 
ducing grain,  vegetable  and  root  crops. 
The  country  is  watered  by  the  Smoky, 
Athabasca,  North  Saskatchewan,  Battle, 
Red  Deer,  Bow,  Belly  and  Milk  rivers. 
The  coal  resources  are  very  great  and 
their  extensive  development  is  only  a 
question  of  time.     Pop.  374.663. 

Albert  Edward  Nyanza,*  J*^^°' 

110  miles  w.  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  100 
miles  B.  by  w.  of  Albert  Nyanza.  It  is 
about  40  miles  in  both  length  and  breadth 
and  is  connected  with  th»  Albci-t  Nyanza 
by  the  Semliki  river.  Elevation  2870 
feet;  discovered  by  Stanley  in  1875. 

Albert  lea,  ?  <="?;  <^"?U''^  °'  ^'^ 

M  M«.a.)  IJQJ.JJ  Q^^^  Minnesota,  on 
Albert  Lea  and  Fountain  lakes,  108  miles 
s,  of  3Iinneapolis.  It  has  various  schools 
and  colleges,  including  Albert  Lea  Col- 
lege for  women.  Here  are  a  large  packing 
plant,  gas-lighting  machine  factories,  a 
co-operative  creamery  operated  by  the 
State,  etc.     Pop.  6l92. 

Albert  Nyanza  l"i-.an'za),  a  lake  of 

•'  Africa,    one    of    the 

feeders  of  the  Nile,  lying  (approximately) 
between  lat.  2"  30*  and  1°  10'  w.,  and 
with  its  northeast  extremity  in  about  lua 
28'  E. ;  general  direction  from  northeast  to 
southwest ;  surface  about  2200  feet  abi)ve 
sea  level. 

Albertite  (al'bcr-tlt),  a. variety  of 
asphalt  occurring  in  sub- 
carboniferous  rocks  in  Albert  Co.,  N.  Ji, 
Ohio,  Kentucky  and  VVe.st  Virginia. 
AlbertUS  ("l-ber'tus)  Magnus,  or 
**•"  Albekt  tue  Gbicat,  Coimt 
of  Bollstjidt,  a  distinguished  German 
scholar  of  the  thirteenth  century,  born  in 
11915,  studied  at  Padua,  became  a  monk  of 
the  Dominican  order,  teaching  in  the 
schools  of  Hildesheim,  Ratisbon,  and 
Cologne,  where  Thomas  Aquinas  beciinie 
hi»  pupiL  In  1245  ho  went  to  Paris  and 
publicly  expounded  the  doctrines  of 
Aristotle,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition 
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of  the  church.  He  became  rector  of  the 
•cfaool  of  G>lonie  in  1249;  in  1254  he 
wu  made  proTincial  of  his  order  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  in  1260  he  received  from  Pope 
Alexander  IV  the  appointment  of  Bishop 
of  Ratisbon.  In  12ua  he  retired  to  his 
convent  at  Cologne,  where  he  composed 
many  works,  especially  commentaries  on 
Aristotle.  He  died  in  1280.  Owing  to 
bis  profound  knowledge  he  did  not  escape 
the  imputation  of  using  magical  arts  and 
trafficking  with  the  Evil  One. 

Al'bi.     See  Alby. 

AlbifirenseS  (al-hl-jen'sez),  a  sect 
.  ° ,  .  „  which  spread  widely  in 
tne  south  of  France  and  elsewhere  about 
the  twelfth  century,  and  which  rejected 
Scripture,  infant  baptism,  marriage, 
churches,  priesthood,  and  the  mass,  and 
admitted  the  equality  of  good  and  evil. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  so  named 
from  the  district  of  Albi,  where,  and 
about  Toulouse,  Narbonne,  etc.,  they  were 
numerous.  A  crusade  was  begun  in  1209 
against  them  and  against  Count  Raymond 
vl  of  Toulouse  for  exploiting  them. 
This  crusade,  political  rather  than  relig- 
ious, was  very  cruelly  waged  to  bring 
Languedoc  into  submission  to  the  crown 
of  France.  Bgziers,  the  capital  of  Ray- 
mond s  nephew  Roger,  was  taken  by 
storm,  and  20,000  of  the  inhabitants,  with- 
out distinction  of  creed,  were  put  to  the 
sword.  Simon  de  Montfort,  the  military 
leader  of  the  crusade,  was  equally  severe 
towards  other  places  in  the  territory  of 
Iteymond  and  his  allies.  After  the  death 
of  Raymond  VI,  in  1222,  his  son,  Ray- 
mond VII,  was  obliged,  notwithstanding 
ms  readiness  to  do  penance,  to  defend  his 
inheritance  against  the  papal  legates  and 
Louis  VIII  of  France.  When  very  many 
thousands  had  fallen  on  both  sides  a 
peace  was  made  in  1229,  by  which  Rav- 
mond  was  obliged  to  cede  Narbonne  with 
other  terntories  to  Louis  IX,  and  make 
his  son-in-law,  a  brother  of  Louis,  his 
neir  rhe  heretics  were  now  delivered  up 
to  the  proselytizing  Dominicans,  and  to 

Iffn.Vw*"'^'-^'?,"'  /1^  *^«y  disappeared 
after  the  mid.  le  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

AlbmaC*K'^°a''  formerly  a  city  of 
partofPo^t&.'^'^'^°-'^'-^«°°'°°^» 
Albinos  (al-bl'nCz),  the  name  given  to 
skin  kn  ;„T  P^'^pns  from  whose 
«nml  ^  f  V^^  ^y^"'  '°  consequence  of 
I?t  dPf;    ^  in  phys^iolopicai  activity,  the 

^  „iK™'°"°?  °"'"^'"  "  absent.  The  skin 
S  tl  e'wh.'/''riJ""^-  ""^''^'^  they  belong 

wh  ?e  wMi^^ll  "/'^Z  *^°>»'''  their  hair  is 
wmte,  while  th»  irides  of  their  eves  are 
pale-rose  color,  and   the  pupil  inteLelJ 


red  the  absence  of  the  dark  pigment  al- 
lowing the  multitude  of  blood-veesela  ia 
these  parts  of  the  eye  to  be  seen.  For  the 
same  reason  their  eyes  are  not  well  suited 
to  endure  the  bright  light  of  day,  and 
Hiey  see  best  in  shade  or  by  moonlight. 
The  peculiarity  of  albinism  or  leucopathy 
is  always  born  with  the  individual,  and  is 
not  confined  to  the  human  race,  having 
been  observed  also  in  horses,  rabbits,  rata, 
mice,  etc.,  birds  (white  crows  or  white 
blackbirds  are  not  particularly  uncom- 
mon), and  fishes. 

Albion  (al'bi-on)  (Celtic  Albainn, 
probably  connected  with  L. 
albua,  white),  the  earliest  name  by  which 
the  island  of  (ireat  Britain  was  known, 
employed  by  Pliny,  and  in  poetry  atill 
used  for  Great  Britain.  The  same  word 
as  Albany,  Albyn. 

Albion.  *  *^'ty  of  Calhoun  Co.,  MicW- 
gan.  on  the  Kalamazoo  River, 
30  miles  s.  a.  w.  of  Lansing.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  iron,  harness,  farming  uten- 
sils, windmills,  etc.  Pop.  5,833. 
Albion.  ^  village,  capital  of  Orleana 
M*wi*,  ^  jj^^y  York,  on  the  Erie 
Canal,  30  miles  w.  of  Rochester.  It  has 
extensive  st -no-quarries  and  canning 
factories.  Here  is  situated  the  Western 
House  of  Refuge  for  Women.  Pop.  5,016. 
Albite  (alTblt)  or  Soda-felspab,  a 
mineral,  a  kind  of  felspar, 
usually  of  a  white  color,  to  which  prop- 
erty it  owes  its  name  (L.  aI6tt«,  white), 
but  occasionally  bluish,  grayish,  greeniah. 
or  reddish  white.  • 

Alboin  (al'boin),  King  of  the  Lorn- 
A  J  .  1  °^^^^'  succeeded  his  father 
Audoin  in  561,  and  reigned  in  Noricum 
and  Pannonia.  Narses,  the  general  of 
Justinian,  sought  his  alliance,  and  re- 
ceived his  aid,  in  the  war  against  Totila, 
*">«  of  the  Ostrogoths.  Alboin  after- 
wards (in  568)  undertook  the  conquest  of 
Italy,  where  Narses,  who  had  subjected 
tnis  country  to  Justinian,  offended  by  an 
ungrateful  court,  sought  an  avenger  In 
Alboin,  and  offered  him  his  co-operation. 
A  Iter  a  victorious  career  in  Italy  he  wa« 
slam  at  Verona,  in  573  or  574,  by  an 
assassin,  instigated  by  his  wife  Rosamond, 
whose  hatred  he  had  incurred  bv  sending 
her,  in  one  of  his  fits  of  intoxication,  a 
cup  wrought  from  the  skull  of  her  father, 
and  forcing  her  to  drink  from  it. 

Albrecht  ^*,^Y,t**^'  the  German  form 

of  Athert  (which  see). 

Albrecntsbereer  ( Ai'bre*t8-ber-g6r ) , 

_  **       JoHANN  Geobo,  a 

German  composer  and  writer  on  music: 

BoSr?7^.ii5iS&^-'  *'°'^^^^«''  '''' 

Albret,  "1   Jeanne    (zhSn    dal-brt), 
'  Queen   of   Navarre,   wife  H 


Albronze 


Alby 


1:/ 


fit 


Antoino  de  Bourbon  and  mother  of  Henri 
IV  of  France,  a  zealoun  supporter  of  the 
reformed  religion,  wliich  she  established 
in  her  kingdom;  born  1528,  died  (prob- 
ably poisoned),  1572,  shortly  before  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

AlbrO&Ze.  ""  "^'"^^  °^  aluminum  and 
'  copper,  of  very  durable 
character,  used  for  telescope  bearings,  etc. 
Albuera  (al-bu-a'rik),  a  village  of 
iJpain,  in  Estremadura,  12 
miles  s.  s.  E.  of  Badajoz.  A  battle  was 
tought  here.  May  IG.  1811,  between  the 
army  of  Marshal  Beresford  (30,000)  and 
that  of  Marshal  Soult  (25,000),  when  the 
latter  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Seville, 
leaving  Badajoz  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  aUies.     Pop.  800. 

Albu&rO      (nl-bQ'gO)  an  affection  of  the 
.    *,         eye,    eonsistiiig    of    a    white 
opacity  in  the  cornea  ;  called  also  Icucnma. 
Album.     "  '"""c  ""^  generally  given 
*     t        blank  book  for  the  recep- 
tion of  piect  poetry,  autographs,  en- 
gravinRs,  phoL>  „raphs,  post  cards,  etc. 
Albumen      (al-hn'men).   or  Albumix 
(L.,  from  albu.^,  white),  a 
substance,  or  rather  group  of  substances, 
so  named  from  the  Latin  for  the  white 
of  an  egg,  which  is  one  of  its  most  abun- 
dant known  forms.     It  may  be  taken  as 
the  type  of  the  protein  compounds  or  the 
nitrogenous  class  of  foodstuffs.     One  va- 
riety enters  largely  into  the  composition 
of  the  animal  fluids  and  solids,  is  coagu- 
lable  by  heat  at  and  aho\     160°,  and  is 
composed   of  carbon,   hydrogen,   nitrogen, 
and    oxygen,    with    a    little   sulpliur.      It 
abounds  in  the  serum   of  the   blood,  the 
vitreous    and    crystalline    humors    of    the 
eye,   the   flv''l   of   dropsy,   the   substance 
called  coagu..,„lo  lymph,  in  nutritive  mat- 
ters,  the  juice  of   flesh,   etc.     The  blood 
contains    about   7    per   cent   of   albumen. 
Another    variety,    called    vegetable    albu- 
men, exists  in  most  vegetable  juices  and 
many  .seeds,  and  has  nearly  the  same  com- 
position and   properties  as  egg  albumen. 
U  hen  albumen  coagulates  in  anv  fluid  it 
readily  encloses  any  substance  that  niav 
be  suspended   in   the   fluid.     Hence  it   is 
used  to  clarify  syrupy  liquors.   In  cookerv 
white  of  eggs  is  employed  for  clarifying, 
but   in   Ifirso   opemtions  like   sugar-refin- 
ing the  seinm  of  blood  is  used.    From  its 
being  coagulable  by  various  salts,  and  es- 
pfvinlly     by     corrosive     sublimate,     with 
which    It    forms    an    insoluble   compound, 
white  of  egg  is  a  convenient  antidote  in 
cases    of    poisoning    by    that    substance. 
\Vit!;    lime   )t    forms    a   cfmetit    to   mend 
broken  ware. 

In  botany  the  name  albumen  is  given 
to  the  farinaceous  matter  which  sur- 
rounds the  embryo,  the  term  in  this  case 


having  no  reference  to  chemical  composi- 
tion. It  constitutes  the  meat  of  tlif 
cucoanut,  the  flour  or  meal  of  cereals, 
the  roasted  part  of  coffee,  etc. 

Albumennria  ^  nl-bO-me-nn'ri-a ) ,  or 
Albuminuria,  u 
condition  in  which  the  urine  contains 
albumen,  evidencing  a  diseased  state  <.f 
the  kidneys. 

Albunol     'u'-bu-nyol'),    a    seaport   of 

southern   Spain,  prov.  Oni- 

nada,  on  the  Mediterranean.    Pop.  85(Xj. 

Albuqaeraue    ("i-bn-kcrk'a),    af- 

,.  ^  ^  *  .  KONso  i)K.  an  emint  lit 
Portuguwje  admiral,  born  1452,  dietl  in 
lol5.  Portugal  having  subjected  to  its* 
powder  a  large  part  of  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  and  begun  to  extend  its  sway 
in  the  East  Indies,  Albuquerque  was  nil- 
pointed  viceroy  of  the  Portuguese  acquisi 
tions  in  this  quarter,  and  arrived  in  150.'! 
with  a  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Malabiir. 
Ilia  career  here  was  extremely  successful 
he  having  extended  the  Portuguese  power 
over  Malabar.  Ceylon,  the  Sunda  Islands, 
"nd  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca,  and  ma(lt> 
the  Portuguese  name  respected. 

Albuqnerque,  !!•<'  '^.""ty  s^at  "f 

V       »r     .  .    Bernalillo    county, 

>.ew  Mexico,  on  the  Rio  Grand,  56  milos 
s.)uthwest  of  Santa  F£.,  on  the  Atchis.Mi, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  and  Santa  F6  I'n 
cific  railroads,  is  the  largest  distrlbutinL- 
center  of  the  state.    Pop.  11,020. 

Alburnum  (al-bur'num),  the  soft 
.     ^  .    ,         white   substance   whicli. 

in  trees,  is  found  between  the  inner  bnrk 
and  the  wood,  and  in  progress  of  timi- 
acquiring  solidity,  becomes  itself  tlm 
w-ood.  A  new  layer  of  wowl,  or  rathei-  of 
alburnum,  is  added  annuallv  to  the  tree 
in  every  part  just  under  the  bark.  Albur- 
num, or  sapwood  as  it  is  calKd  bv  timber 
merchants,  consists  of  little  but  veget.ililr 
tissue,  and  is  much  less  durable  tliiin 
heart  wood,  or  duramen,  vegetable  tissue 
combined  with  solid  secretions. 
AlburV  (arbor-J),  a  town  of  Now 
^,  .  .  *'.  South  Wales,  Australia,  nn 
the  right  bank  of  the  Murray  river,  wliieli 
separates  it  from  Victoria.  It  is  UK) 
miles  northeast  of  Melbourne,  386  niiif=: 
from  Sydney,  in  a  good  agricultural  sind 
w;ine-proflucing  district.  Pop.  in  1011, 
o.iOO. 

AlbV,  "''  ^'^^^  (al'b?)  an  old  toAvii  of 
m  \r.  ""'"^"orn  France,  department  of 

J  «"!•  42  miles  northeast  of  Toulouse,  on 
the  Tarn,  in  an  extensive  nlain.  It  li.is 
•^  Vqo.',''*''''^'"  "  ♦'•othic  structure,  he^'uii 
m  IJWJ ;  and  manufactures  of  linens,  cot- 
tons, leather,  etc.  Alby  is  said  to  h;iye 
given  the  Albigenses  their  rame.  Pop. 
14,951. 


Alocni 

AloSenS  t?*-**'"»V  "»«  •>?  the  imateat 
.  .«.  ,  ^T*^**?  '.vrn-  p,.,.tH.  wan  born 
at  Mitylepp,  In  Lesbos,  and  flouriBhed 
there  at  the  clone  of  the  seventh  and  be- 
(dnning  of  the  sixth  centuries  B.C. ;  but  of 
his  life  little  is  known.  A  strong,  manly 
enthusiasm  for  freedom  and  justice  per- 
vades his  lyrics,  of  which  only  a  few 
frajtraents  are  left.  He  wrote  in  the 
JEoWc  dialeft.  and  was  the  inventor  of  a 
metre  that  bears  his  name,  which  Horace 
has  employed  in  many  of  his  o<le8. 

Alcalfi  de  Guadaira  <"'h?-K  ^e 

'the  Castle  of  Guadaira'),  a  town  of 
Southern  Spain,  on  the  Guadaira.  7  miles 
east  of  Seville,  chiefly  celebrated  for  its 
manufacture  of  bread,  with  wliirh  it  sup. 
plies  a  large  nart  of  the  population  of 
Seville.    Top.  about  8,000. 

AlcaW  de  Henares  («°-'^'rr^   . » 

-  o    ,      --      ,,  beautiful     city 

of  Spain,  16  miles  E.  n.e.  of  Madrid,  1 
mile  from  the  Henares.  It  has  an  im- 
p<'«ing  appearance  when  seen  from  some 
distance,  but  on  nearer  inspection  is 
found  to  be  in  a  state  of  decay.  There 
was  formerly  a  university  here,  at  one 
J'jne  attended  by  10.000  students,  but  in 
1M6  it  was  removed  with  its  library  to 
Maona-    Cervantes  was  born  here.    Pop. 


Alohemj 

closed  by  ancient  walls.  Pop.  about  8000. 
Order  of  Alrantura,  an  ancient  Spanish 
order  of  knlghth<HMl  instituted  for  defense 
against  the  Moors  in  ILTO,  and  made  a 
military  religious  order  in  1177. 

Alcarraza  («ll-kilr-ra'thd).  a  vessol 
made  of  a  kind  of  porous, 
anglased  pottery,  used  in  Spain  to  hold 
drinking  water,  which,  ooaing  slightly 
through  the  vessel,  is  kept  cool  by  the 
evaporation  that  takes  place  at  the  sur- 
face. Similar  vessels  have  been  long 
used  in  Kg.vpt  and  elsewhere. 

Alcfizar  de  San  Juan^^^-^a'twr 

...  dflsAn- 

7.1  i'vJ'  *°''°  <*'  Spain,  province  of 
Cludad-Real  (Xew  Castile),  with  manu- 
lactures  of  soap,  saltpetre,  gunpowder, 
chocolate,  etc.    Pop.  11,499. 

Alce'do.     See  Kingfinher. 


Alcalfi la Eeal  If*"').  ao*°''°n°' 

8,  w.  of  Jaen,  with  a  fine  abbey  and  some 
Vfu'  It  ^as  captured  in  1340  by 
Alphonso  XI  of  Leon,   from  whence  It 

«"''"'^i  «*iL®  epithet  Real  ('Koyal'). 
Pop.  15.973. 

Alcalde  (Spanish:  ftl-kftl'da),  or  Al- 
CAiDB  (Portuguese;  dl-ki'da; 
Arabic  alqadt,  the  judge),  the  name  of  a 
magistrate  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
towns,  to  whom  the  administration  of 
justice  and  the  regulation  of  the  police 
18  committed.  His  office  nearly  corre- 
sponds to  that  of  justice  of  the  peace. 
1  he  name  and  the  office  are  of  Moorish 
origin. 

^IcamO  (!i^'j^?'.™o)»  »  city  in  the  west 
.4,0  ^  1.  .  9^  ^',9'^'  2y3  miles  south  of 
jne  ».ulf  of  Castellamare,  near  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Segesta,  the  ruins  of  which, 
in(  udmg  a  well-preserved  Doric  temple 
and  a  theater  as  well  as  the  remains  of 
Moorish  occupation,  are  still  to  be  found 

Si"e.  ?o;.tffi"  '''''^'''^  ^-  ''' 
AJcaniz  (^l-Kdn-yeth'),  a  town  of 
gon).    Pop.?^.'"*"°     SP^'°     <^''^- 

Alcantara  <|'-kttn'ta-ra)       (Arabic. 

tnan  „„j  *^  5."®  b^dge)  an  ancient 
the  T«^.?  '">°t'er  fortress  of  Spain,  on 
the  TaguB.  on  a  rocky  aceUvity,  and  in- 


Alcestis  (a'-ses'tis).  In  Greek  mytbol- 
on.-  1  «Ky,  wife  of  Admetus,  King  of 
Thessaly.  Her  husband  was  ill.  and,  ac 
cording  to  an  oracle,  would  die  unless 
some  one  niaue  a  vow  to  meet  death  in 
nis  stead.  This  was  secretlv  done  bv  Al- 
cestis,  and  Adnietus  recovered.  After  her 
decease  Hercules  brought  her  back  from 
the  infernal  regions. 

Alchemy,    °l    Alchtmt     (allce-ml), 

♦j™«  .  }^\  "K  ^^^^^   >°   former 

times  occupied   the   place  of  and   paved 
the  way  for  the  modern  science  of  chem- 
istry  (as  astrology  did  for  astronomy), 
but  whose  aims  were  not  scientific,  being 
confined   solely   to   the  discovery   of   the 
means  of  indefinitely  prolonging  human 
life,  and  of  transmuting  the  baser  metals 
into    gold    and    silver.      Among    the    al- 
chemists It  was  generally  thought  neces- 
sary to  find  a  substance  which,  contain- 
ing the  original  principle  of  all  matter, 
stould  possess  the  power  of  dissolving  all 
substances  into  their  elements.    This  gen- 
eral   solvent,    or    menstruum    universale. 
Which  at  the  same  time  was  to  possess 
the  power  of  removing  all  the  seeds  of 
disease  out  of  the  human  bodv  and  re- 
newing life,  was  called  the  philosopher's 
stone,  lapis  philosophorum,  and  its  pre- 
tended possessors  were  known  as  adepts. 
Alchemy  flourished  chiefly  in  the  middle 
ages,  though  how  old  might  be  such  no- 
tions as   those  by  which   the  alchemists 
were  inspired  it  is  difficult  to  say.    The 
mythical    Hermes    Trismegistus    of    pre- 
Chrixtian  times  was  said  to  have  left  be- 
hind him  many  books  of  magical  and  al- 
chemical learning,  and  after  him  alchemy 
received   the  name  of  the  hermetic  art. 
At  a  later  period  chemistry  and  alchemy 
were  cultivated  among  the  Arabians,  and 
bv  them  the  pursuit  was  introduced  into 
Europe,  the  studies  of  the  alchemists  lead* 


l&loibiadM 


AlooHol 


—     to    Tslmble    chemical    dlBcoveries. 
-faiiT  of  the  monks  devoted  themaelTes 
to  alchemy,  although  th?y  were  latterly 
prohibited  from  studying  it  by  the  popes. 
Bat   there   was   one  even   among   th'-:ie, 
John  XXII,  who  was  fond  of  alchemy. 
Raymond  Lully,  or  Lullius.  a  famous  al- 
chemist of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centnries,    is   said    to   have   changed   for 
King  Edward  I  a  mass  of  50.000  lbs.  of 
quiclisilver  into  gold,  of  which  the  first 
rose-nobles  were  coined.    Among  other  al- 
chemists   may    be    mentionefl    INraPelsus 
and  Basiiius  Valentinus.    When  more  ra- 
tional principles  of  chemistry  and  philos- 
ophy  began   to  be  diffused  and   to  shed 
light  on  chemical  phenomona  the  rage  for 
alcbemv  gradually  decreased.     It  is  still 
impossible   to  assert  anything  with  cer- 
tainty about  the  transmutation  of  metuls. 
AlcibiadeS     ('»l-*«'-l'I'a-d?»),  an  Athe- 
nian  of  high  family  and 
of  great  abilities,  but  lacking  moral  prin- 
ciple,  was  bom   at  Athens  in  B.C.   450, 
being  the  son  of  Cleinias,  and  a  relative 
of  Pericles,  who  also  was  his  guardian. 
In    youth    he    was    remarlcable    for    the 
beauty  of  his  person,  no  less  than  for  the 
dissoluteness  of  his  manners.     lie  came 
under  the  influence  of  Socrates,  but  little 
perm<^nent    effect    was    produced    on    his 
character   by    the   precepts   of   the   .lajje. 
He  acquired  great  popularity  by  his  liber- 
ality in  providing  for  the  amusements  of 
the  people,  and  after  the  death  of  Cleon 
attained  a  political  ascendency  which  left 
him  no  rival  but  Xicias.    Thus  he  wns  en- 
abled to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
long-continued    Peloponnesinn    war.      In 
415  he  advocated  an  expedition  against 
Sicily,  and  was  chosen  one  of  the  leaders, 
but  before  the  expedition  sailed  he  waa 
diarged  with  profaning  and  divulsring  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  mutilnting  the 
busts  of  Hermes,  which  were  spt  up  in 
public  all  through  Athens.     Rather  than 
stand  his  trial  he  went  over  to  Sparta, 
divulged  the  plans  of  the  Athenians,  and 
assisted    the    Spartans    to    defeat    them. 
Sentence  of  death  and  confiscation  was 
pronounced  against  him   at  Athens,  and 
he  was  cursed  by  the  ministers  of  relieion. 
He  soon  left  Sparta  and  took  refuee  with 
the     Persian     satrap     Tissaphernes.     in- 
gratiating  himself  by   his   aflFectation   of 
Persian    manners,   as   he   had   previouslv 
done  at  Sparta  by  a  similar  affectation 
?nfw^!i"*°  simplicity.    He  now  began  'o 
ntrigue  for  his  return  to  Athens,  offering 
to  bring  Tissaphernes  over  to  the  Athe- 
nian alliance,  and  latterly  he  was  recalled 
and  his  banishment  cancelled.     He    how- 
ever, remained  abroad  for  some  years  in 
command  of  the  Atlienian  forces,  gained 
Beveral  victories,  and  took  Chalcedon  and 


Bysantium.  In  a.c.  407  he  returned  to 
Athens,  but  in  40(i  the  fleet  which  he 
commanded  having  suffered  a  sevoif 
defeat,  he  was  deprived  of  his  command. 
He  once  more  went  over  to  the  Persians, 
taking  refuge  with  the  satrap  Pbarnii.- 
bazus  of  Phrygia,  and  here  he  was  assas- 
sinated in  B.C.  404. 

AlcinOnS  <Jfcl-«in'o-u«),    King    of    the 

*^  **  Phracians.  See  myit$eit. 
Alcira  <*'-the'ril),  a  well-built  and 
strongly  fortified  town  of 
Spain,  province  of  Valencia,  founded  bv 
the  Carthaginians.  Pop.  of  commune 
20.5t2. 

Alomail  (alk'man),  the  chief  lyric  poet 
of  Sparta,  a  Lydian  by  birth, 
flourished  between  n.c.  071  and  631,  and 
wrote  (in  the  Doric  dialect)  love  soncs. 
hymns,  pa>an8,  etc.,  of  which  only  frag- 
ments remain. 

Alcmena.    See  Amphitryon, 

AICO  ("1'^'')'  ^^^  native  American  gen- 
eric name  of  Canig  familiarii, 
▼ar.  Americanug,  a  dog  inhabiting  Peru 
and  Mexico,  having  a  small  head,  lar^p, 
pendulous  ears,  an  arched  back,  a  short 
and  pendant  tail.  The  fur  is  long,  yellow- 
ish on  the  back  and  the  tail  is  whitisli. 
Ic  is  akin  to  the  shepherd  dog  and  ha» 
been  domesticated. 

AlGollfl.^fl.    (al-kO-bli'sA),  a  small  town 
Aicuua^a    ^f    Portugal,    50    miles    n. 
of  Lisbon,   celebrated   for  a    -nagnifiopnt 
Cistercian  monastery  founded  in  1148  bv 
Don  Alphonso  I,  and  containing  several 
royal  tombs.    Pop.  2;«)i). 
Alcohol     (al'ko-hol),  the  hydroxides  of 
hydro<arbon  radicals,   is  the 
spirituous  or  intoxicating  part  of  starch 
or    sugar    containing    liquids    that    havi" 
undergone  fermentation,  it  being  extrortwl 
by  d'-  tillation — a  limpid,  colorless  liquid. 
of    an    agreeable    smell    and    a    strtmL'. 
punsent    taste.      When    brandy,    whisky. 
and   other  spirituous  liquors,   themselves 
distiUed  from  cruder  materials,  are  asiiin 
distil. ^d,  highly  volatile  alcohol  is  the  first 
produ.t    to   pass   off.      The   alcohol    tims 
obtain  »d^      contnins      much      extraneous 
matter,  including  a  proportion  of  wnter. 
from  the  first  as  high  as  20  or  25  per 
cent,  and  increasing  greatly  as  the  pr<  <«'ss 
continues.      Charcoal    and    carbonate   of 
soda  put  in   the  brandy  or  other  liquor 
partly  retain  the  fusel-oil  and  acetic  aeid 
it  contains.     The  product  thus  obtaiued 
by   distillatioa   is   c-alk-d    rectified  spints 
or  ipirits  of  wine,  and  contains  from  m 
to    83    per    cent,    of    alcohol,    the    rest 
being     water.       By     distilling     rectified 
spints     over     carbonate     of     pota.ssium, 
powdered   quicklime,   or  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, the  greater  part  of  the  water  ii 
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retained,  and  nearly  pu  p  Hlrnhol  pamies 
over.     It  I"  only,  howv   »t,  bv  very  pro- 
lonired  diKention   with  <l»>Niccii"tintf  agentR 
and  subsequent  distillation  thnt  the  Inst 
tracea  of   water   can    be   removed.     The 
•pedfic  Kravity  of  alcohol  varies  with  its 
purity,    decrensinsr    as    the    qnnntity    of 
water  It  contains  deorenses.     This  prop- 
erty is  a  convenient  test  of  the  alcoholic 
■treneth  of  liquors  that  contain  only  al- 
ccthol  and  water;  but  on  account  of  the 
condensation  that  invariably  takes  place 
(.n  the  niizturr  of  these  two  linnids,  It  can 
be  applied  only  In  connection  with  siwcinl 
tables  of  reference,  or  by  means  of  an  in- 
strument specially  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose.     (See   Alioholomrtrr.)      Alcohol   is 
romposed  of  carbon,  hydropen,  and  oxy- 
gen, in  the  proportions  expressed  bv  the 
formula  CaHjUII.     This  is  ethyl  or  Rrain 
alcohol,  the  only  variety  lit  f<.i-  internal 
use.      Under    n    baromi'trio    pressure    of 
L'O.r)  inches  it  boils  at  IT'l"  F.  (ISA"  C.)  ; 
in  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pnnip 
it   boils   at    ordinary    temperatures.      Its 
(ongelation  has  been  effected  only  In  re- 
fi^nt    times    at    the    low    temperature    of 
—203     F.     Its    very    low    frecjlnu'-point 
renders  it  valuable  for  use  In  thermom- 

*A*''"1  ,  ^".^  ^^'■y  ^''^  temperatures. 
Alcohol  is  extremely  Inflammable,  and 
burns  with  a  palc-blue  flame,  scarcelv 
visible  in  bright  daylisht.  It  occasions 
no  carbonaceous  deposit  upon  snbstancps 
held  over  it,  and  the  products  of  Its  com- 
bustion are  carbon  dioxide  and  water, 
rhe  steady  and  uiiform  heat  which  it 
pves  during  combus.tion  makes  it  a  valu- 
able material  for  fuel.  It  dissolves  the 
vegetable  acids,  the  volatile  oils,  the 
!  resms.  tan,  and  extractive  matter,  and 
I  "any, of^  the  soaps;  the  greater  cum- 
I  ber  of  the  fixed  oils  are  taken  up  by 
It  In  sniall  quantities  only,  but  some  are 

«  n^  1 V*  ''^^""nt'on  ^'ith  certain  acids 
a   peculiar   compound    is    formed,    called 

wi,!n  3"l°toxlcating  liquors  the  property 
,tt„°'L  ^^^y  ir«  «o  "tailed.  Alcohol  acts 
strongly    on    the    nervous    system,    and 

Ind^erh  1°  'S""  ^r«  St  '«  atlnu'lating 
and  exhilarating,  in  large  doses  it  acts  as 

.•h?mi^str"r  ?*  ^Y"^"^  '"  a'""  apP"<"'  '" 
.f  "nrhf;^  ^'^  "i'"'^*'  ^'•""P  "f  compounds 

„f"  properties  nm  .Tiifllouons  to  that 

of  oommon  or  ethyllc  alcohol.  .Me  hvl  or 
wood  alcohol  (CH,Oll)  is  extrme^y 
poisonous  when  ingested,  producing  bS 

b^rmJ^'^"'' «:  V'^^  ^^'  «'cohol  which  has 
oeea  made  unfit  for  use  aa  a  beverage  by 
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the  addltioii  of  naii><e.>us  ingredlenta,  ma/ 
be  UKwl  as  fuel  or  for  other  industrial 
purposes  without  (xiyment  of  the  in:ernal 
tax  laid  on  untreated  alcohol. 
Alcoholism  (nl'k<>-bol-izm),  a  morbid 
condition  of  the  body 
(especially  of  the  nei-vous  ayatem) 
brought  on  by  the  immiMlerate  use  of  al* 
coholic  liiiuors. 

Alcoholometer    ^'""'e-ter),     an    In- 
Htruinent  ctmstr.icted 
on   the    principle   of   the   hydrometer   to 
determine    from    the    specitic    gravity    of 
spirituous   liquurs   the   pe.ceutage  of  al- 
conol    they    contain,    the    scale    marking 
directly  the  required  proportion.     If  the 
liquor  omtain  anything  besides  water  and 
alcohol,  previous  distillation  is  necessary. 
Alcott      (»''''oO.      Amos      Bro.nso.n, 
American  educator  and  writer, 
father  of  Louisa  Mav  Alcott;   bom  17i»!); 
died  1S88.     In   1KJ4  he  opened  a  schord 
at    Ilostou,    which    by  its     revolutionary 
mefiiixls  attrarted  the  iiiifavorablt'  notice 
of  the  public.   It  did  not  prove  i>ecuniarily 
siiceessfui,   and    in   ls;{!)   he   gave   it   iii(, 
thougli   he  had  won   the  nlTection  of  Ins 
pupils   and   his  educational  luethtxis   had 
wakened  the  interest  of  students  of  iK-da- 
gogy.     On  his  return  from  a  visit  to  Eng- 
land he  started  a  communistic  farm  ex- 
periment,    '  Fruitlands,'    near    Harvard, 
Mass.,  but  shortly  abandoned  the  project. 
The    most   important   of   his   works  are 
Tablets  and  Concord  Days. 
Alcott.    Lot;i8A    Mat,    an    American 
'    authoress,  born  Nov.  29,  1832, 
at  Germantown,  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.    She  wrote  a  number  of  books  chiefly 
intended  for  the  young:    Little   Women, 
An  Old-Fashiomd  Oirl,  Little  Men,  Jack 
and  Gill,  etc.     Died  March  G,  1888. 
AlCUin     (alk'win;  in  his  native  tongue 
Knlhwine),  a  learned  English- 
contidant,    instructor,   and    ad- 
Charles     the     Great     (Charle- 
Ile  was  born  at  York  in  735, 
educated    and    later    had    the 
management     of     the     school     at     York. 
Alcuin    having    gone    to    Rome,    Charle- 
magne   became   acquainted    with    him   at 
Parma,  invited  him  in  7S2  to  his  court, 
and  made  use  of  his  services  in  his  en- 
deavors to  civilize  his  subjects.    To  secure 
the    benefit    of    his    instructions    Charle- 
magne establ  ;hed  at  his  court  a  school, 
ealled    i^vhola    Palatina,    or    the    Palace 
School.      In    the    royal    academy    Alcuin 
was  called  Fhiccus  Albinun.    Most  of  the 
schools    (if    thnt    period    in    France    wore 
either  founded  or  improved  by  him;  thus 
he  founded  the  sch.-Kd  in  the  abbev  of  St. 
RIartin  or  Tours,  in  79{J,  after  the  plan 
of  the   school   in   York.     Alcuin   left  the 
court  in  S(tl.  and  retired  to  the  abbev  of 
fet.  Martin  of  Tours,  but  kept  up  a  con- 
stant correspondence  with  C^wriea  to  hU 


man,    the 
viser    of 
magne ) . 
and    was 
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death  In  804.    He  left  workK  on  theology, 
philosophy,  rhetoric,  also  poema  and  let- 
ters, all  of  which  have  been  published. 
AlOYOnarla   (al-si-o-na'rl-a),      c(Blen< 
•^  terate    animals    forming 

A  great  division  of  the  class  Actinoioa 
(see  Sea-anemone).  These  animals  are 
nearly  all  composite,  and  the  individual 
polyps  have  mostly  eight  tentacles.  They 


Alcyonaria. 


1.  Sea-fan  (Oorgonia  flabellum).     2.  Sea-pen 
(Pennatulapho$phorea).  a.Comtaariarugo»a. 

include  the  organ  pipe  corals,  sea-pens, 
fan-corals,  etc.,  as  also  the  red  coral  of 
commerce.  The  polyps  essentially  re- 
semble those  of  the  genus  Alcyonium  in 
structure,  and  In  the  number  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  tentacles.  See  Alcyonium. 
AlcyOnilUn  («^si-6'ni-um),agenu8of 
*  coelenterate  animals,  one 

familiar  species  of  which,  dredged  around 
the  British  coasts — A.  digitatum — Is 
named  '  Dead-Men's  Fingers, '  or  '  Cows' 
Paps,  •  from  its  lobed  or  digitate  appear- 
ance. It  grows  attached  to  stones,  shells, 
and  other  objects.  It  consists  of  a  mass 
of  little  polyps,  each  polyp  possessing 
eight  little  fringed  tentacles  disposed 
around  a  central  mouth.  The  Alcyonium 
forms  the  type  of  the  Alcyonaria. 

Aldan  i!\!'*'?"^»  *  r'^'<?r  of  Eastern 
r  ^oA^'^^.V*'  ,*,  ^'''butary    of    the 

Lena,  1200  miles  in  length.  The  Aldan 
Mountains  run  along  paraUel  to  it  on 
the  left  for  400  miles. 

Aldebaran  (al-deb'a-ran),  a  star  of 
<«„  *!.  «  .^"^  °"*  magnitude,  form- 

t?!  n^if^^.u**^  t''?  consteUation  Taurus  or 
Vnl,^""'  ^^X  b"Khtest  of  the  five  stars 
known  to  the  Greeks  as  the  Hyades. 
Spectrum  analysis  has  shown  it  to  con- 
tain antimony,  bismuth,  iron,  mercury, 
hydrogen,  sodium,  oaloium,  etc 
Aldehyde  (al'de-hW).  the  oxidation 
*..^^:  *  1.  P'"o«"S*  °f  an  alcohol  in- 
termediate between  it  and  its  acldrCom- 


mon  aldeh^rde  (OH.COH)  is  derived  from 
spirit  of  wine  by  oxidation,  and  is  a  color- 
less,   limpid,    volatile,    and   inflammable 
liquid,    with    a    peculiar    ethereal    odor, 
which  is  suffocating  when  strong ;  specific 
gravity,  0.79.     It  oxidizes  in  air,  and  is 
converted  into  acetic  acid.    It  rapidly  de- 
composes  oxide   of   silver,   depositing   a 
brilliant  film  of  metallic  silver;  hence  it 
is  used  in  silvering  curved  glass  surfaces. 
Alder    (9l'd6r;    Alnu$),    a    genus    of 
plants,     nat.    order    Betulacee 
(Birch),  consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs 
Inhabiting  the  temperate  and  colder  re- 
gions of  the  globe.    Common  alder  (Alnus 
glutin6aa)   is  a  tree  which  grows  in  wet 
situations    In    Europe,    Asia,    and     the 
United  States.     Its  wood,  light  and  soft 
and  of  a   reddish  color,   is  used   for  a 
variety  of  purposes,  and  is  well  adapted 
for  work  which  is  to  be  kept  constantly 
in  water.    The  roots  and  knots  furnish  a 
beautifully-veined    wood    well   suited   for 
cabinet  wr /k.     The  bark  is  used  in  tan- 
ning and  leather  dressing,  and  by  fisher- 
men for  staining  their  nets.    This  and  the 
young  twigs  are  sometimes  employed  in 
dyeing,  and  yield  different  shades  of  yel- 
low and  red.    With  the  addition  of  ecu- 
peras  it  yields  a  black  dye. 
Alderman  (al'^^r-man;    Anglo-Saxon 
ealdorman,    from    ealdor, 
older,  and  man),  among  the  Anglo-Saxons 
a  person  of  a  rank  equivalent  to  that  of 
an  earl  or  count,  the  governor  of  a  shire 
or  county,  and  member  of  the   witeua- 
gemdt   or   great   council   of   the    naticn. 
Aldermen,  at  present,  in  the  United  States 
and  England,  are  officers  associated  with 
the  mayor  of  a  city  for  the  admlnistrati m 
of  the  municipal  government,  constituting 
a  local  legislating  body. 
AlderneV  (al'der-ne,      French     Auri- 
.     r,  '.  ■       £"V),   an   island   belonging 
to  Britain  off  the  coast  of  Kormandy, 
the  most  northerly  of  the  Channel  Islands, 
between  3  and  4  miles  long,  and  about 
114  broad.    The  coast  Is  bold  and  rotky, 
the  interior  fertile.    About  a  third  of  tlie 
island  is  occupied  by  grass  lands:   and 
the    Alderney    cows,    a    small-sized    but 
handsome  breed,  are  famous  for  the  rirh- 
ness  of  their  milk.     The  dimate  is  mild 
and  healthy.    A  judge,  with  six  'jurats,' 
chosen  by  the  people  for  life,  and  twelve 
douzaniers,'  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, form  a  kind  of  local  legislature.   The 
French  language  still  prevails  among  the 
inhabitants,  but  all  understand  and  many 
speak   Enjrhsh.     The  Race   of  Alderney 
Is  the  strait  between  the  coast  of  France 
and  this  island.    Pop.  about  2,000. 
Aldershot      (al'd^r-shot),  a  town  and 
,     ,    ,.     ,  military  station  in  Eng- 

land, the  latter  having  given  rise  to  tb« 


Aldhelm 


Alenum 


former.  The  station  is  used  for  exercise 
111  camp  life  and  the  arts  of  war.  Pop. 
(including  military),  35,175. 

Aldhelm,  St.  <  '>^}^:^*:^m ),  English 

„.  ,  .  c,     ,     scholur      and      prelate, 

Bishop  of  Sherborne,  born  ti40 ;  died  709. 
He  was  a  great  fosterer  i.f  learning.  Ilis 
vjrritings  are  preserved  in  Patrea  Evcleaiw 
Angucw. 

Aldine  Editions,   *^®  name  given 

...  ,   ,  .      'to     the     works 

wmcn  pioceeded  from  the  press  of  Aldus 
Manutms  and  his  faniilv  ,it  Venice 
(1490-1597).  (See  ManutiuH.']  Kecuiu- 
mended  by  their  value,  as  wdl  as  by  a 
splendid  exterior,  they  have  gained  "the 
respect  of  scholars  and  th(;  attiiitioii  of 
hook-collectorr.  Many  of  tiuin  are  the 
first  printed  editions  (rditioncs  prin- 
vwes)  of  Greek  and  Latin  classics. 
Others  are  tests  of  the  modern  Italian 
authors.  These  editions  are  of  impor- 
tance in  the  history  of  printing.  Aldus 
hiiil  nine  kinds  of  Cireek  type,  and  no  one 
before  him  printed  so  much  and  so  beau- 
tifully m  this  language.  Of  the  Latin 
character,  he  had  fourteen  kinds  of 
type  and  was  the  inventor  of  italic  type. 

Aldobrandini  (iH-«lo-bran-d6'ne),  the 
,     .,       , .  name  of  a  Florentine 

family  which  .ose  to  princely  rank,  pro- 
duced one  pope  (Clement  VIII)  and 
several  cardinals,  archbishops,  bishops, 
and  men  of  learning.  It  is  now  extinct. 
—Aldobrandini  Marriage,  an  ancient 
fresco  painting  belonging  probably  to  the 
time  of  Augustus,  discovered  in  1006,  and 
acquired  by  Cardinal  Aldobrandini, 
nephew  of  C!lement  VIII,  now  in  the 
Vatican.  It  represents  a  marriage  scene 
m  which  ten  persons  are  portraved,  and 
•s  eonsidered  one  of  the  most  'precious 
rehcs  of  ancient  art. 
Aldred  tal'dred),  or  Ealdred,  Anglo- 
t>axon  prelate,  Bishop  of 
Worcester  and  Archbishop  of  York,  born 
1000  (?).  died  1009.  He  improved  the 
discipline  of  the  church  and  built  several 
ecclesiastical  edifices.  On  the  death  of 
Mward  the  Confessor  he  is  said  to  have 
"owned  Harold.  Having  submitted  to 
the  Conqueror,  whose  esteem  he  enjoyed 
and  whose  power  he  made  subservient  to 
the  views  of  the  church,  he  also  crowned 
liim  as  well  as  Matilda. 
Aldrich  Xiild'^ttlO.  Henrt,  Dean  of 

!n  io^^  J.  9^/K*^**"''*^'>'  Oxford:  bom 
in  1647,  died  in  1710;  distinguished  as  a 
nriter  on  logic,  as  an  architect,  and  as  a 
musician.  His  Compendium  of  Loqio 
v\T.s  a  text-book  till  quite  recently.  He 
."  lapted  many  of  the  works  of  the  older 
musicians,  such  as  Palestrina  and  Caris- 
simi  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
B-ngland,   and    composed    many    services 


and  anthems, 

jj^ldricji  (ald'rij),  Nelsojt  Wiluabth, 
a  prominent  American  legis- 
lator, born  at  J^'oster,  U.  I.,  Nov.  «,  1841. 
Elected  to  the  State  Assembly  in  1875,  he 
became  its  speaker  in  the  following  year; 
representative  in  Congress  in  1879;  and 
was  United  States  Senator  from  lihoda 
Island.  1881-1911.  He  attained  great  in- 
llueiice  in  the  Senate,  was  a  forceful  ad- 
vocate of  high  protective  tariff  and  led 
the  light  in  the  Semite  for  the  Payne- 
Aldricli  tariff  bill  of  11)09.  He  died  April 
](!,  1915. 

Ald'rich,  ^"omas  Bailey,  an  Ameri- 
'can  poet  and  writer  of  prose 
tales,  mostly  humorous,  born  in  1836,  w  : ' 
a  short  time  in  a  mercantile  house,  bud 
soon  adopted  literature  as  a  profession 
and  was  for  a  time  editor  of  the  Atlautic 
Monthly.  He  published  in  verse:  Bal- 
lad of  Bahy  Bell:  Pampinea  and  other 
Poems;  Cloth  of  Gold  and  other  Poems, 
etc. :  in  prose.  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy;  Mar- 
jorie  Daw,  etc.     He  died  in  1907. 

AldndeelS'^^'J).  IK-^.  the  'African 
o  Roscius,  •  born  near  Balti- 
more, Md.,  in  1810,  died  in  1867.  He 
made  a  successful  debnt  in  the  Royal 
Theater,  London,  in  Othello.  On  the 
continent  he  took  high  rank  in  Shake- 
speare s  tragedies ;  had  presents  of  crosses 
and  medals  from  emperors  and  kings*  a 
member  of  many  of  the  great  academies. 
AldrOVandi  (al-dro-van'de)  Ulysses, 
,.  ^  ,  a    distinguished    Italian 

naturahst,  bom  1522,  died  ItJOS.  He  was 
professor  at  Bologna,  and  established 
botanical  gardens  and  museums  of  natural 
history  there;  wrote  a  work  on  natural 
history  in  thirteen  volumes. 
Ale,  ""*',  I'»EER,  well  known  and  much 

'  used  fermented  liquors.     See  Brew- 
infi. 
Aleardi   (tHa-dr'de).   Aleardo,  a  dis- 

.  tinguished  Italian  lyrical  and 

PoIo'^^ItP®^*  "°*^  patriot,  born  1812,  died 
18*8.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Italian 
parliament  and  professor  of  K-sthetics  at 
Brescia. 

Ale-COIiner,C"'''"®'^'y  ^°  officer  in  Eng- 
'land    appointed    to   assay 


ale  and  beer,  and  to  take  care  that  they 
were  good  and  wholesome. 

Ale-cost.    See  Costmary. 

Alec'tO,  j?  <7'"eek  mythology,  one  of  th| 
'Furies.     See  Furies. 

Aleman  ^  *-'t:™^n').  mated,  a  spaui^ 

^  novelist,  bom  about  the  middb 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  died  in  1610 
Ills  fame  rests  on  his  Life  and  Advert' 
turcs  of  the  Rogue  Guzman  de  Alfaraehe, 
one  of  the  best  of  tha  picaresque  or  rogue 
novels,  which  give  such  a  lively  picture  of 


Alemanni 


Alen^on 


B''?r 


the  shady  clasgea  of  society  in  Spain 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  The  hero  becomes  in  succes- 
sion stabie-boy,  beggar,  porter,  thief,  man 
of  fashion,  soldier,  valet,  merchant, 
student,  robber,  galley-slave,  and  finally 
his  own  biographer. 

Alemanni,    orALAMANNi(a-ia-man'. 

°^^'     ^    confederacy    of 
several  German  tribes  which,  at  the  com- 
njencement    of    the    third    century    after 
Christ,  lived  near  the  Roman  territorv, 
and  came  then  and  subsequently  into  con- 
flict with  the  imperial  troops.     Caracalla 
first  fought  with  them  in  213,  but  did  not 
conquer  them ;  Severus  was  likewise  un- 
successful.   About  2.50  they  becran  to  cross 
the   Rhine  westwards,   and   in   25.5   they 
J?^erran  Gaul  along  with  the  Franks.     In 
"o9  a  body  of  them  was  defeated  in  Italy 
at  Milan,  and  in  the  following  vear  they 
were  driven  out  of  Gaul  by   Tostumus. 
But   the   Alemanni   did   not  desist  *rom 
their     incursions,     notwithstanding     the 
numerous   defeats    they    suffered    at    the 
hands    of    the    Roman    troops.      In    the 
fourth   century   they   crossed    the    Rhine 
and  ravaged  Gaul,  but  were  severely  de- 
feated by  the  Emperor  Julian  and  driven 
tj      ^Subsequently  they  occupied  a  con- 
siderable  territory   on   both   sides  of  the 
Rhine;  but  Clovis  broke  their  power  in 
496  and  deprived  them  of  a  large  portion 
of  their  possessions.     Part  of  their  ter- 
ritory was  latterly  formed  into  a  duchy 
called   Alemannia  or   Swabia,    this  name 
being  derived  from  Suevi  or  Swabinns.  the 
name  which  they  gave  themselves.     It  is 
from  the  Alemanni  that  the  French  have 
derived    their    names    for    Germans    and 
Germany  in  general,  namely,  AUemanda 
and  AUemaifne,  though  strictlv  speaking 
only  the  modern  Swabians  and  northern 
Swiss  are  the  proper  descendants  of  that 
ancient  race. 

Alembert.  5.''  (a-ia^-bar),  jean  le 

...  -     '  RoND.  a   French   mathema- 

tician and  philosopher,  born  in  Paris  in 
1717,  and  died  there  in  1783.  He  was  the 
Illegitimate  son  of  Madame  de  Tencin, 
and  was  exposed  at  the  Church  of  St. 
L- IS  FT  ""^  (hence  his  name)  soon  after 
birth.  He  was  brought  up  bv  the  wife 
^f  a  poor  glazier,  and  with  her  he  lived 
for  more  than  forty  years.  His  parents 
never  pnblidy  acknowledged  him,  but  his 
i'iXjf,.  ^''"Jed  "pon  him  an  income  of 
IJUO  Iivres.  He  showed  much  quickness 
in  learning,  entered  the  Coll^^ge  Maaarin 
at  the  ago  of  twelve,  and  itudied  mathe- 
matics with  enthusiasm  and  success. 
Having  left  college  he  studied  law  and 
became  an  advocate,  but  did  not  cease 
to  occupy  himself  with  mathemntics.  A 
pamphlet  on  the  motion  of  solid  bodies 


in  a  fluid,  and  another  on  the  integral 
calculus,     which     he     laid     before     the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1739  and  1740 
showed  him  in  bo  favorable  a  light  that 
the  Academy  received  him  in  1741  ints 
the   number   of  its    members.     He    soon 
after    published    his    famous    work    on 
dynamics.  Traits  de  Dynamigue  (1743)  ; 
and   that  on  fluids.    Traits  des  Fluides. 
He  also  took  a  part  in  the  investigations 
which  completed  the  discoveries  of  New- 
ton  respecting  the  motion  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  publi-shed  at  intervals  various 
important   astronomical  dissertations,   ns 
well  as  on  other  subjects.     He  also  took 
part,  with  Diderot  and  others,  in  the  cele- 
brated Envyclopcdie,  for  which  he  wrote 
the    Dificours    Prellminaire,    as    well    as 
many   philosophical   and   almost   all    the 
mathematical    articles.     He    received    an 
invitation     from     the     Russian    empress 
Catherine  II  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg,  and 
Frederick  the  Great  invited  him  to  Berlin, 
but  in  vain.     From   Frederick,  however, 
he   accepted    a   pension.     There   was   an 
intimate    friendship    between    him    and 
Voltaire. 

Alembic  (a-lem'blk),  a  simple  ap- 
paratus formerly  used  by 
chemists  for  distillation.  The  cucurbit, 
or  body,  contains  the  substance  to  be 
distilled,  and  is  usually  somewhat  like  a 
bottle,  bulging  below  and  narrowing  to- 
wards the  top:  the  head,  of  a  globulnr 
form,  with  a  flat  under-ring.  fits  on  to 
the  neck  of  the  cucurbit,  condenses  the 
vapor  from  the  heated  liquid,  and  receives 
the  distilled  liquid  on  the  ring  inclosin? 
the  neck  of  the  lower  vessel,  and  thus 
causes  it  to  find  egress  bv  a  dischargins 
pipe  into  the  third  section,  called  the 
rccftrer. 

ond     the 


Alemteio    jl^-li'P-ta'zho -,    beyon 
J  *  «        Tagus),    the   largest    prov- 

ince of  Portugal,  and  the  most  southern 
except  Alga rve;  area  9,4^0  square  miles; 
pop.  41G.105.  The  capital  is  Evora. 
AlenCOn  (*"'*W-''«''l>>.atownof  Frann. 
*  capital  of  department  Orno. 
and  formerly  of  the  Dnchv  of  Alencnn. 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Snrthe.  10,5  ni'ik>s 
west  by  south  of  Paris;  well  built;  hns  a 
tme  Gothic  church  (fifteenth  centurvK 
and  interesting  remains  of  the  old  cn^tW 
«if  til.'  Dukes  d'Alencon.  Alencon  w:!* 
long  famed  for  its  rioint-lace.  called  '  point 
dAIencon.'  a  branch  of  industrv  n.iw 
much  fallen  off;  it  has  cotton  niid  fl.ix 
spinning  and  wenvinir,  etc.;  fine  r"<!-- 
crystal.  yielding  the  so-called  •diamnnts 
a  Alencon.  is  found  in  the  neighliorinsj 
granite  quarries.  Pop.  14,:i7a— Alencon. 
originally  a  county.  Inter  a  dukedom,  l>i- 
came  united  with  the  crown  in  l'>21  nnd 
was  given  by  Louis  XI  as  an  appanage 


Alentejo 


Alessandria 


to  his  fifth  son,  with  whom  the  branch  of 
the  Alencon-Valois  commenced.  The  first 
duke  of  the  name  lost  his  life  at  the 
battle  of  Agincourt  in  1415;  another, 
called  Charles  IV,  married  the  celebrated 
Margaret  of  Valois.  sister  of  Francis  I. 
He  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the 
French  array  at  the  battle  of  Pa  via, 
where,  instead  of  supporting  the  kinR  at  a 
critical  moment,  he  fled  at  the  head  of  his 
troop-s,  the  consequence  of  which  was  the 
loss  of  the  battle  and  the  capture  of  the 
king. 

Alentejo.    See  AUmtejo. 

AlennO  {iJ-'PP'Po>.  a  city  of  Asiatic 
*^*^  Turkey,  in  North  Syria,  on  the 
river  Koik,  m  a  fine  plain  60  miles  south- 
east of  Alexandretta,  which  is  its  port, 
and  195  miles  N.  n.  e.  of  Damascus.  It 
has  a  circumference  of  about  7  miles,  and 


still  a  trade,  however,  in  wool,  cotton, 
silk,  wax,  skins,  soap,  tobacco,  etc.,  and 
imports  a  certain  quantity  of  Enropean 
manufactures.— Aleppo  was  a  place  of 
considerable  importance  in  very  remote 
times.  By  the  Greeks  and  Romans  It 
was  called  Beraa.  It  was  conquered  \a 
the  Arabs  in  638,  and  its  original  nami 
thaiybon,  was  then  turned  Into  Haleh, 
whence  the  Italian  form  Aleppo.  Its 
population,  200,000  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  Is  now  estimated  at  127,- 
000,  of  whom  perhaps  25,000  are  Chris- 
tians. The  language  generally  spoken  is 
Arabic. 

Aleshki  (a-'esh'k«)  a  town  of  South- 
ern  Russia,  gov.  Taurida,  on 
the  Dnieper.  Pop.  9,119. 
Alesia  (^-Ig'zla),  a  town  and  fortress 
,.«  -r  ,  ancient  Gaul,  at  which  is 
B.  c.  52  Julius  Csesar  inflicted  a  crushing 


Aleppo. 


.consists  of  the  old  town  and  numerous 
suburbs.  Its  appearance  at  a  distance  is 
stnlving,  and  the  houses  are  well  built  of 
stone.  On  a  hill  stands  the  citadel,  and 
at  Its  foot  the  governor's  palace.  Pre- 
vious to  1S22  Aleppo  contained  about 
liMj  mosques,  but  in  that  year  an  earth- 
qnake  laid  the  greater  part  of  them  in 
nnns,  and  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  city. 
The  aqueduct  built  by  the  Romans  is  the 
"most  monument  of  the  town.  Among 
the  chief  attractions  of  Aleppo  are  its 
snrdens,  in  which  the  pistachio-nut  is 
extensively  cultivated.  Formerlv  the  city 
was  the  center  of  a  great  import  and  ex- 
pnrr  iraile,  and  its  manufactures,  con- 
sisting of  shawls,  cottons,  silks,  gold  and 
''ihvr  lace,  etc.,  were  very  valnable,  but 
til"  earthquake  already  mentioned  and 
vinous  other  causes  have  combined 
greatly  to  lessen  its  prosperity.     It  has 


defeat  on  the  Gauls  under  Vercingetorix. 
It  is  now  represented  b.\  the  village  of 
AHse,  department  Cote  d'Or,  near  which 
Napoleon  III  erected  a  colossal  statue  of 
Vercingetorix  in  1865. 

Alessandria  (Jil-es-san'dre-a)  a  town 
and  fortress  in  North 
Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  in  a  marshy  country,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Bormida  and  the  Tanaro. 
It  was  built  in  1168  by  the  Cremonese 
and  Milanese,  and  was  named  in  honor 
of  Pope  Alexander  III,  who  made  it  a 
bishop's  see.  It  has  a  cathedral,  im- 
portant mnnnfactures  of  linen,  woolen, 
and  silk  goods,  and  an  active  trade.  It 
ranks  as  one  of  the  first  fortresses  of 
Enrone.  the  fortifications  including  a  sur- 
rounding wall  and  bastions,  and  a  strong 
citadel  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tunare, 
connected   by    a    bridge    with   the   town. 


Alesd 


Alexander 


U. 


i:.. 


Two  mUes  distant   is  the  battlefield  of 
5?oS*°'  **■'    exclusive    of   suburbs, 

4ilf>jfwi  (a:le8'8e),  Galeazzo,  a  distin- 
cuished  Italian  architect,  born 
at  PerngTa,  1512;  died  there  in  1572. 
Many  palaces,  villas,  and  churches  were 
erected  after  his  designs. 
AletSCh  (,tt'l?tch^  f lacier,  the  greatest 
,-  ,  ,  glacier  in  .Switzerland,  canton 

Valais,    a   prolongation   of   the   immense 
mass  of  glaciers  connected  with  the  June- 
frau,  the  Aletschhom    (14,000  ft.),  and 
Bthei  peaks ;  about  13  miles  long. 
AlenrOmeter   (a-m-rom'e-ter),  an  in- 
...        ,       . .     strument  for  indicating 
tbe    bread-making   qualities    of    wheaten 
flour.     The  indications  depend  upon  the 
expansion  of  the  gluten  contained  in  a 
given  quantity  of  flour  when  freed  of  its 
starch    by    pulverization    and    repeated 
washings  with  water. 
Aleutian      (a-la'shan)      islands,     a 
•  1     J     ..  ,       P^^^°^  »*  «'»""*   150  small 
islands   belonging   to   the   United    States, 
and  included  in  Alaskan  boundaries ;  they 
Heparate  Bering   Sea   from   the   northern 
part   of  the   Pacific   Ocean,   and   extend 
nearly    1000    miles    from    east    to    west 
l^tween   Ion.    163°    and   178°    w.;    total 
area    6391     square    miles;     pop.    2000. 
-lliey  are  of  volcanic  formatio      -  \d  in  a 
number  of  them  there  are  vo.  .  n.  >s  still 
.n  activity.     Their  general  appc.  lanoe  is 
ilismal    and    barren,    yet    grassv    vallevs 
capable   of  supporting  cattle   throughout 
tlie  year  are  met  with,  and  potatoes,  tur- 
nips, and  other  vegetables  are  successfully 
i;tiltivated.     Thoy   afford   also    an   abun- 
Dance  of  valuable  fur  and  of  fish.     The 
natives,   known  as  Aleuts,  belong  ethno- 
graphically   to   tJe  same  stock  as   those 
round  m  Ramchatka. 
Ale'wife  (corruption   of   the   I:idian 
„   «  u     *       name),  the  Alosa  tyrannus, 
a  bah  of  the  same  genus  as   the  shad, 
growing  to  the  length  of  12  inches,  and 
taken   in   great    quantities   in    the   tidal 
watei-s  of  the  rivers  of  New  England,  New 
lirunswick,  and  Nova  Scotir,,  being  salted 
lud    exported.      It   occurs    also    farther 
south,  is  called  spring  herring  in  some 
places,  and  as  an  article  of  food  is  con- 
sidered    in    the     United     States    much 
superior  to  the  herring. 
Alexander  (al-eks-an'der^.    surnamed 
Dun-       a  iLT       ,      Orcat,  was  the  son  of 
i  nilip  of  Macedon  and  his  queen  Olym- 
pias,   and   was  born   at  Pella.   n.c.   t'C 
J°  youth  ho  had  Aristotle  as  instructor 
and  he  early  disolKverl   iinfojppion   abili- 
*'!*■      '^u^  victory  of  ChaTonpa   in\'«<^ 


of  age,  ascended  the  throne.  His  father 
had  been  preparing  an  expedition  against 
the  Persians  and  Alexander  determined 
to  carry  it  out;  but  before  doing  so  he 
had  to  chastise  the 


Coin  of  Alexander  the 
Great. 


which  brought  Orepcfi  .'utin^lv  under 
Macedonia,  was  mainly  d.-tided  bv  his 
•  «  oo<^  ""^  having  been  assassinated, 
■.c.  jwt^     -«zander.  not  yet  twenty  years 


barbarian  tribes  on 
the  frontiers  of 
Macedon  as  well 
as  quell  a  rising 
in  Greece,  in  which 
he  took  and  de- 
stroyed Thebes,  put 
6,000  of  the  in- 
habitants to  the 
sword,  and  car- 
ried .30,000  into 
captivity.  Leav- 
ing   Antipater    to 

govern  in  his  stead  in  Europe,  and  being 
confirmed  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
(ireek  forces  in  the  general  assemblv  of 
the  Greeks,  he  crossed  over  the  Hellespont 
oA*?.^4^i*''  '°  *'»e  spring  of  &34,  with 
dO.OOO  foot  and  5,000  horse.  His  first 
encounter  with  the  Persian  forces  (as- 
sisted by  Greek  mercenaries)  was  at  the 
small  river  Granicus,  where  he  gained  a 
complete  victory.  Most  of  the  cities  of 
Asia  Minor  now  opened  their  gates  to  tlie 
victor,  and  Alexander  restored  democraij 
in  all  the  Greek  cities.  In  passini 
through  Gordium  he  cut  the  Gordian 
knot,  on  which  it  was  believed  the  fntf 
of  Asia  depended,  and  then  conquend 
Lycia,  Ionia,  Caria,  Pamphylia,  and  Cap- 
padocia.  A  sickness,  caused  by  bathius 
in  the  Cydnus  (b.c.  333),  checked  his 
course;  but  scarcely  was  he  restored  to 
health  when  he  continued  his  onwjird 
course,  and  this  same  year  defeated  the 

K^J^  ®™P^^'*^S?'"'us  au*!  his  army  of 
500.000  or  600,000  men  (including  50.- 
uuu  Greek  mercenaries)  near  Issub  (inner 
angle  of  the  Gulf  of  AlexandrettaK 
A^anus  fled  towards  the  interior  of  his 
dominions,  leaving  his  family  and  treas- 
ures to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  oh- 
queror.  Alexander  did  not  pursue  Da- 
rius, but  pre  led  southwards,  and 
secured  all  t:  .g  along  the  Meditor- 

rt"*''*"*^^'*'  ^^\  - ,  ^«  ^'^^  Dot  get  poss.s- 
sion  of  Tyre  (taken  332  B.C.)  w'ith„iit 
a  siege  of  seven  months.  Palestine  and 
i-sypt  now  fell  before  him.  and  in  t!ie 
latter  he  fotinded  Alexandria,  which  be- 
came one  of  the  first  cities  of  anfi.nt 
times.  Thence  he  went  thronsh  t!i» 
desert  of  Libya  to  consult  the  oracle  .f 
AfMis  Amnion,  and  it  was  said  that  tlio 
F'-ti  rrcosmized  him  as  his  son.  Gn  iii^ 
return  -\lexander  marched  aeainstDarins. 
who  had  collected  an  immense  arniv  in 
Assyria,  and  rejected  the  proposals  of  his 
rival  for  peace.  A  battle  was  fought  at 
Gaugamela,  about  50  mile?  from  Arbela, 
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II.  c.   331,    and    notwithstanding   the   im- 
mense numericnl  superioritv  of  his  enemy, 
Alexander  (who  lind  hut  4(MI<H)  men  and 
7,000  horse)    gained  a  comi)Iete  victory. 
Babylon  and  Susa  opened  their  gates  to 
the    conqueror,     who    inan'lied     towards 
Pcrsepolis,    the    capital    of    I'ersia,    nnd 
entered  it  in  triumph.     lie  now  seems  for 
a  time  to  have  lost  his  self-control.     lie 
gave  himself  up  to  arrogance  and  dissipa- 
tion, and  is  said  in  a  lit  of  intoxication  to 
Lave  set  fire  to  the  palace  of  PerpepoMs 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.    Rousing 
himself  up,  however,  he  set  out  in  pursuit 
of  Darius,   who,   having  lost  his   throne, 
was  kept  prisoner  by  Bessus,  satrap  of 
Bactriana.    Bessus,  when  he  saw  himself 
closely    pursued,    caused    Darius    to    be 
assassinated    (B.C.  330).     Continuing  his 
progress  he  subdued  Bessus  and  advanced 
to  the  Jaxartes,  the  e.\treme  eastern  limit 
(*  the  Persian  empire,  but  did  not  fully 
subdue  the  whole  of  this  region  till  .S28 
some   fortresses   holding   out   with    great 
tenacity.    In  one  of  these  he  took  prisoner 
the     beautiful      Itosana,     daughter     of 
Uxyartes,  a  nobleman  of  Sos:diana,  nnd 
having  fallen  in  love  with  her  be  married 
her.    Meantime  disaflFcction  had  once  or 
twice      manifested      itself      among      his 
•M.Kedonian  followers  and  had  been  cruel- 
y   furnished;    and    he   had   also,    to    his 
astmg  remorse,  killed  his  faithful  friend 
tloitJis  in  a  fit  of  drunken  rage.     Alexan- 
der now  formed  the  idea  of  conquering 
India,  then  scarcely  known  even  by  name. 
He  passed  the  Indus   (B.C.  32U),  marched 
tow.nrds  the  Ilydaspes    (Jhelum),  at  the 
passnge   of   which    he   conquered   a    king 
name,!  Porus  in  a  bloody  battle,  and  ad- 
van.vdvictoriou.sly  through  the  northwest 
ot  India,  and  intended  to  proceed  as  far 
as  the  Ganges,  when  the  murmurs  of  his 
army  compelled   him   to  return.     On   the 
ilyiaspes   he   built  a   fleet,   in   which   he 
sent  a  part  of  his  army  down  the  river. 
Willie  the  rest  proceeded  along  the  banks. 
Kv  the  Ilydaspes  he  reached  the  Acesmog 
Hhenub),    and    thus    the    Indu.s.    down 
w  IK ;h  he  soiled  to  the  sea.     Xearchus.  his 
iumiral   sailed  hence  to  the  Persian  (Julf. 
),.'.  /^'J,'"'?"^*''*   'Jirpcted    his   march    bv 
.  nd  to  Babylon,  losing  a  great  part  of 
s  troops  in  the  desert  through  whi<h  he 
h!    iTf  •,  1°  S"sa  he  married  Statira, 
lie  eldest   daughter   of   Darius,    nnd    re- 
warded   those   of   his    Macedonians    who 
ad  married   Persi.nn   women,  because  it 
«as  his  intention  to  unite  the  two  nations 
;  s  .  osely  as  possible.     At  Opis,  on  the 
\  f  I'    ."     mutiny     arose     among     his 
Macedonians    (in  324),   who   thought   he 
vnved   too   much   favor   to   the  As"tics 

luellin^°fM!  ,".°'^   P"''7  ^^  succeeded   in 
(jueiung  this  riung,  and  sent  home  10,000 


veterans      with      rich      rewards.      Soon 
after,   his  favorite.    Hephmstion,  died  at 
hcbatana,  and  Alex!inder-.s  grief  was  un- 
bounded.      The     favorite     was     royally 
buried  at  BabyUm,  and  here  Alexander 
was  engaged  in  extensive  plans  for  the 
future,   when   he   became   suddenly  sick. 
?ol?  *  banquet,  and  died  in  a  few  days 
(o23  B.C.),  in  his  thirty-third  year,  after 
a  reign  of  twelve  years  and  eight  months. 
His  body  was  after  a  time  conveyed  to 
l^gypt  with  great  splendor  by  his  general 
Ptolemy.     He  left  behind  him  an  immense 
empire,  which  was  divided  among  his  chief 
generals,  and  became  the  scene  of  con- 
tinual   wars.     The    reign    of    Alexander 
constitutes   an   important   period   in   the 
history    of    humanity.     His    career    was 
not  simply  a  series  of  empty  conquests, 
but  was  attended  with  the  most  important 
refults.     The  language,  and  much  of  the 
civilization    of    Greece,    followed    in    his 
track ;  large  additions  were  mac'a  to  the 
sciences    of   geography,    natural    history, 
etc. ;  a  road  was  opened  to  India  ;  and  the 
products  of  the  farthest  east  were  intro- 
duced    into     Europe.     Greek     kingdoms, 
under  his  generals  and  their  successorc 
continued  to  exist  in  Asia  for  centuries. 

Alexander,"'®  '"•'^me  of  eight  popes, 

Ai..       J      T  /*°®. ,  earliest     of     whom, 
A^xander  I,  is  said  to  ha^•e  reigned  from 
109  to  119.     The  most  famous  (or  noto- 
nous)    is  Alexander  VI    (Borgia),  who 
^""^  ^?r»  at  Valencia,  in  Spain,  in  14^11, 
and  died  in   1503.     When   he   was  only 
twenty-five  years  of  age  his  uncle,  Poue 
Calixtus  III,  made  him  a  cardinal,  and 
shortU-  afterwards  apnointed  him  to  the 
dignified    and    lucrative    oflice    of    vic^ 
chancellor.       He     subsequently     became 
Cardinal  Bishop  of  Albano  and  in  14')-> 
"/^^'f^*'!?  '^'^ath  of  Innocent   VIII,   wal 
elected  Pope.    As  such  he  showed  himself 
able    and    energetic,    clearing    Home    o/ 
the  bandits  who  infested  it  and  repressini 
the  insolence  and  rapacity  of  the  nobles 
reformed  the  ecclesia.stical  discipline  sei< 
many  missionaries  abroad  and  encouraged 
the    arts,    especially    painting   and   ]ite^ 
ature.     In  addition  he  put  an  end  to  the 
famines  which  had  often  desolated  Rome, 
suppressed    magic   in   Germany   and    Bo- 
hemia,   and    issued    many    notable    bulls 
and  other  documents,  the  whole  going  to 
indicate    remarkable    mental    power   and 
activity,     hcreral  Italian  and  nthpr  his- 
torians have  accused  him  of  licentious- 
ness m  his  earlier  career,  and  of  simonv, 
nepotism  and   cruelty   as   Pope,   charges 
which  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
high  qualities  manifested  by  him  and  his 
distinguished  deeds.     The  accusations  do 
not  tit  well  with  the  known  character  of 
ms  career  in  the  papal  chair,  and  of 
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late  yean  historians  are  inclined  to  doubt 
the  serious  accusations  made  against  him. 
Not  long  after  his  election  Alexander  de- 
cided the  disnute  between  Spain  and 
Portugal  concemintr  their  claims  to  the 
new   found   countries  beyond   the  ocean. 

Alexander.  ***®  °*"°® "'  ^^'■^^  Scottish 

'  kings.     Alexander  I,  a 
son  of  Malcolm  Canmore  and  Margaret  of 
England,  succeeded  his  brother  Edgar  in 
1107,  and  governed  with  great  ability  till 
his  death  in  1124.     He  was  a  great  beue- 
factor  of  the  church,  and  a  firm  vindicator 
of    the     national     independence. — Alez- 
ANDEB  II  was  born  in  1198,  and  succeeded 
his  father  William  the  Lion  in  1214.    He 
was    a    wise   and    energetic    prince,    and 
Scotland    prospered    greatly    under    him, 
though  disturbed  by  the  Norsemen,  by  the 
restlessness  of  some  of  the  Celtic  chiefs, 
and  by  the  attempts  of  Henry  III  of  Eng- 
land   to   make   Alexander  do  homage   to 
him.     Alexander  married  Henry's  sister, 
Joan,  in  1221,  who  lived  till  12.38.     In 
1244  war  with  England  almost  broke  out, 
but  was  fortunately  averted.     Alexander 
died  in  1248  at  Kerrera,  an  island  op- 
posite Oban,  when  on  an  expedition  m 
which   he   hoped   to  wrest   the    Hebrides 
from  Norway.     He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Alexandeb  III,  a  boy  of  eight,  who 
in  1251  married  Margaret,  eldest  d.iughter 
of    Henry    III    of    England.      Like    his 
father  he  was  eager  to  bring  the  Hebrides 
under  his  sway,  and  this  he  was  enabled 
to  accomplish  in  a  few  years  after  tlie 
defeat  of  the  Norse  King  Haco  at  I^args, 
in   12G3.     The  mainland   and   islands  of 
Scotland  were  now  under  one  sovereign, 
though    Orkney    and    Shetland    still    be- 
longed to  Norway.     Alexander  was  stren- 
uous in  asserting  the  independence  both 
of  the  Scottish  kingdom  and  the  Scottish 
church    against    England.     He    died    in 
1285  by  the  falling  of  his  horse  while  he 
was  riding  in   the  dark  between  Burnt- 
island   and    Kinghorn.      lie    left    as    his 
heiress  Margaret,  the  Maiden  of  Norway, 
daughter    of    Eric    of    Norway,    and    of 
Alexander's  daughter,   Margaret.     Under 
him  Scotland  enjoyed  greater  prosperity 
than  for  generations  afterwards. 
Alexander  I.    Emperor    of     Russia, 
„    .       ,  'son    of    Paul    I    and 

Maria,  daughter  of  Prince  Eugene  of 
Wartemberg^  was  born  in  1777,  and  died 
in  18^a.  On  the  assassination  of  his 
father,  m  1801,  Alexander  asoendol  the 
throne,  and  one  of  his  first  acts  ^  to 
conclude  peace  with  Britain,  against 
ynjch  his  predecessor  had  declared  war. 
In  1803  he  offered  his  services  as  mediator 
between  England  and  France,  and  two 
years  later  a  convention  was  entered  into 
between   Russia,    England,   Austria,   and 


Sweden  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the 
encroachments  of  France  on  the  territories 
of  independent  states.     He   was   present 
at  the  battle  of  Austerlitjs   (1805),  when 
the  combined  armies  of  Russia  and  Aus- 
tria were  defeated  by  Napoleon.     In  the 
succeeding  campaign   the   Russians  wpre 
aRa'n    beaten    at    Eylau    (8th    February. 
1S0(),   and   Friedland    (14th  June),   tiie 
result    of   which    was    an    interview    be- 
tween Alexander  and  Napoleon  and  the 
treaty   at   Til.sit.     The   Russian   emperor 
now  for  a  time  identified  himself  with  the 
Napoleonic   schemes,   and    soon   obtained 
possession   of   Finland   and   an   extended 
territory    on    the    Danube.     The    French 
alliance,  however,  he  found  to  be  too  op. 
pressive,  and  his  having  separated  him- 
self  from    Napoleon    led    to    the    French 
invasion  of  Russia  in  1812,  with  its  dis- 
astrous results  to  Napoleon.     In  1813  he 
published  a  manifesto  which  served  as  the 
basis  of  the  coalition  of  the  other  Euro- 
pean powers  against  France,  which  was 
followed    by    the    capture    of    Paris    (in 
1814),  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  uttor 
o\erthrow  of  Napoleon  the  following  yenr. 
After  Waterloo,  Alexander,  accompanied 
by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King 
of  Prussia,  made  his  second  entrance  into 
Paris,   where   they  concluded    the   treaty 
known    as    the    Holy   Alliance.     The   re- 
maining   part   of   his    reign    was   chiefly 
taken  up  in  measures  of  internal  reform, 
including  the  gradual  abolition  of  serfdom. 
and  the  promotion  of  education,  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  and  manufactures,  as  well 
as  literature  and  the  fine  arts. 
Alexander  II.    Emperor    of    Russia, 
^„,o        .  was    born    April    21), 

1«18,  and  succeeded  his  father,  Nicholas, 
in  1855,  before  the  end  of  the  Crimean  war. 
After  peace  was  concluded  the  new 
emperor  set  about  eflfecting  reforms  in  the 
empire,  tb '  greatest  of  all  being  the 
emancipation  ^f  the  .serfs  in  18tJ1.  a 
measure  which  gave  freedom,  on  certnin 
conditions,  to  22,000,000  of  human  beiriL's 
who  were  previously  in  a  state  little  re- 
moved from  that  of  slavery.  Under  hiir, 
too,  representative  assemblies  in  th? 
provinces  were  introduced,  and  he  also  did 
much  to  improve  education,  and  to  tokt- 
ganize  the  Judicial  system.  During  \m 
reign  the  Russian  dominions  in  Central 
Asia  were  extended,  a  piece  of  territory 
south  of  thp  Caucasus,  formerlv  beloni- 
"JST  to  Turkey,  was  a'-rjuired,  arid  a  pnrt 
or  Bessarabia,  helong^.-ig  since  the  Cri- 
mean war  to  Turkey  in  Europe,  but  pre- 
viously to  Russia,  was  restored  to  tho 
latter    power.     The    latter    additions   re- 

5oi5*'«./'^'"5r  **■*    Russo-Turkish    war  of 
18 1 7-78.     He  was  killed  by  an  explosive 
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miBsile  flung  at  him  (by  a  Nihilist  it  is 
supposed)  in  a  street  ia  St.  Petersburg, 
13th  March,  1881,  Me  was  sueceeded  by 
Dis  second  son,  Alexander  III,  who  had 
talten  an  active  command  in  the  war  with 
Turlcey  in  1877-78.  After  a  reign  filled 
with  perpetual  fear  of  assassination,  he 
died  of  disease  in  3S94. 

Alexander  1 1P'""P°^'*''^)'  ^^^s  »' 

;t  "^  *  Servia,  born  1870,  suc- 
reeded  to  the  throne  on  the  abdication  of 
his  father,  King  Jlilan.  Alarch  6,  1889. 
A  regency  was  established  which  ended 
in  1893.  He  wa?  killed  by  army  oflScers 
during  an  insurrection  June  11,  1903. 
Succeeded  by  Peter  I. 

Alexander  of  Hales.  See  naiea 


Alexander.  '^^^^  AXiute,  an  Amer- 
'  lean  portrait  and  figure 
pamter,  born  at  AlleKli.iiy,  Ponnsvlvauia, 
Ortobor  7,  1850;  difd  JFay  .31.  191,^.  He 
studied  at  Paris  and  at  Munich  and  came 
under  the  influence  of  Whistler.  Hia 
portrnita  of  Walt  Whitman  and  Auguste 
Rodin  are  characteristic. 

Alexander  Nevskoi  <?ev'Bkoi),    a 

,     .  ^  ,   ,     ^  Kussmn    hero 

and  saint,  son  of  the  Grand-duke  Jaroslav 
born  in  1219;  died  in  1203.  He  fought 
vahantly  against  assaults  of  the  Mongols, 
Hie  Danes.  Swedes,  and  knights  of  the 
leutonic  Order.  He  gained  the  name  of 
Niiitkoi,  m  1240,  for  a  splendid  victcry. 
on  the  Neva,  over  the  Swedes.  The 
gratitude  of  his  countrymen  commem- 
orated the  hero  in  popular  songs,  and 
raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  saint. 

Alexander  Severus  (se-ve'rus),  a 

Koman  em- 
peror, born  in  208 ;  died  235  a.d.  He 
was  raised  to  the  imperial  dignity  in  222 
A.D  by  the  pnntoriau  guards,  after  thev 
iiad  put  his  cousin,  the  emperor  Heliogab- 
aluR.  to  death.  He  governed  ably  both 
m  peace  and  war;  and  also  occupied  him- 
1  .l^JT^'^^'  Plulosophy.  and  literature, 
in  _.,_>  he  sucesstully    repelled    the   Per- 

•r  m  Asia.  \Mien  on  an  expetlition  into 
•aui  to  rnpi-ess  an  incursion  of  the 
(.ernians,  he  was  murdered  with  his 
mother  in  an  insurrection  that  took  place 
among  hia  troops.  ' 

Alexanders  (^mymium  olusatrum), 
„l„nf  o  *•  «n  iimbelliferous  biennial 
;  IV  t  °'^1'''1  ""l  Kr  tain,  formerly  culti- 
ntrLr  '**'  l™>talks,  which,  having  a 
1  Pliant  aromatic  flavor,  were  Iilanch.^d 
."Hi  ii.s,-(l  instead  of  t.elery— a  vegetable 
that  has  taken  its  place.  ^K"  woic 

Alexandretta,    ;""  iskanderun 

^.m  «j  /  ^  (ancient         Alej-an- 

^  ;fl  ad  hstim),  a  small  seaport  in  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  Gulf  of  Iskanderun.  the 
port,   of   Aleppo   ana    Northern    Syria. 


Named  after  Alexander  the  Great,  at 
whose  command  it  was  founded  in 
memory  of  the  battle  of  Issus,   Pop.  about 

Alexandria  <*'-«''s?°'dri-a),   an   aa- 
F<,,«f     -*    *i.     "^''t^city  and  seaport  ia 
vfPi'i.**    *°®    northwest .  angle   of    the 
Nile  delta,  on  a  ridge  of  land  between  the 
aea  and  Lake  Mareotis.    Ancient  Alexan- 
dria  was  founded  by.  and  named  in  honor 
of,  A  exander  the  Great,  in  B.o.  332,  and 
was  long  a  great  and  splendid  city,  the 
center  of  commerce  between  the  east  and 
west,  as  well  as  of  Greek  learning  and 
civilization,    with    a    population    at   one 
time    of    perhaps    1,000,000.      It    waa 
especially  celebrated  for  its  great  library, 
and  also  for  its  famous  lighthouse,  one 
of   the   wonders  of  the   world,    standing 
upon  the  httle  island  of  Pharos,  which 
was  connected  with  the  city  by  a  mole. 
Lndcr  Roman  rule  it  was  the  second  city 
of  the  empire,  and  when  Constantinople 
became  the  capital  of  the  East  it  still 
remained     the    chief    center    of    trade* 
but    It    received    a    blow    from    which 
It    never    recovered    when    captured    bv 
Amru,  general  of  Caliph  Omar  in  641 
etter   a    siege   of   fourteen    months.     Its 
ruin   was   finally  completed   bv   the  dis- 
covery of  the  passage  to  India  by   the 
cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  opened  ud  a 
new    route    for    the    Asiatic    trade.     See 
Alexandrian  Libraruj  Alexandrian  School. 
— Jlodern    Alexandria    stands   partly   on 
what  was  formerly  the  island  of  Pharos, 
partly  on  the  peninsula  which  now  con- 
nects it  with  the  mainland  and  has  been 
formed  br  the  accumulation  of  soil,  and 
partly  on  the  mainland.    The  streets  iu, 
the   Turkish   quarter  are   narrow,  dirtyT 
and  irregular ;  in  the  foreign  quarter  they 
are  regular  and  wide,  and  it  is  here  that 
the  finest  houses  are  situated,  and  where 
are  the  principal  shops  and  hotels,  banks, 
offices  of  companies,  etc. ;  this  part  of  the 
city    being   also   suoplied    with   gas,    and 
with   water  brought   by   the  Mahmudieh 
Canal   from    the   western   branch  of  the 
•  ?•  ^Alexandria  is  connected  by  railway 
with  Cairo,  Rosetta.  and  Suez.     A  little 
to  the  south  of  the  city  are  the  catacombs, 
which  now  serve  as  r    quarry.     Another 
relic  of  antiquity  is  Pompey's  Pillar,  98 
ft.  9  in.  high.     Alexandria  has  two  ports, 
on  the  east  and  west  respectively  of  the 
isthmus    of    the    Pharos    peninsula,    the 
I.Ttter   having   a    breakwater   over   3,000 
yards    in    length,    with    fine    quays    and 
suitable   railway   and   other  accoramoda- 
tion.     The  trade  of  Alexandria  is  large 
and    varied,    the    exports    being    cotton, 
beans,    peas,    rice,   wheat,   etc.;    the  im- 
j)orta    chiefly    manufactured    goods.      At 
the  begiQuiog  of  the  century  Alexaadriii 


Alexandria 


i' 


iffee?:' 


Alexandrian  Library 


w«s  an  insiraificant  place  of  5,000  or 
6,000  inhabitants.  The  origin  of  its 
more  recent  career  of  prosperity  it  owes 
to  Mohammed  AH.  In  1882  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Arab!  Pasha  and  the  massacre  of 
Europeans  led  to  the  intervention  of  the 
British,  and  the  bombardment  of  the 
forts  by  the  British  fleet  in  July.  When 
the  British  entered  the  city  they  found 
the  finest  parts  of  it  sacked  and  in 
flames;  it  is  now  handsomely  rebuilt. 
I'op.  (1007)  332,24n. 

Alexandria,  ?  ,'.'*y  of  Madison  co., 

.     ,  ,  '  Indiana,  11  miles  N.  of 

Anderson.       It     has     manufactures     of 
f'late  glass,  lamp  chimneys  and  mineral 


Alexandria 

and  itsviciiiily 

t^QLiSM  UrLCS 

*'■■■'■■••  T 


Alexandria.  ?.  '*'^"  °'  Scotland,  in 
,  „  Dumbartonshire,  on  the 
L«ven,  4  miles  north  of  Dumbarton,  with 
extensive  cotton  printing  and  bleachina 
works.     Pop.  8,000. 

Alexandria,  ^    *?^°     <>'     Southern 
'  Kusflia,    government    of 
Cherson.      Pop.  14,000. 

Alexandrian  Library.  ^^^  '«'"«<'st 

,  ,     .  -"and       most 

famous  of  all  the  ancient  collections  of 
books,  foundt  d  by  Ptolemy  Soter  (died  2s;5 
B.C.),  king  of  Egypt,  and  greatly  enlarged 
by    siioceedinff    I'tolomies.      At    its    most 

u  "^J''!ll5?."''"°*^  '*  >''  sai^  to  hnvp  num. 
bered   <00,000  volumes,  accommodated  in 


Mtltoit  l.m  _        A 
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Environs  of  Alexandria,  Egypt. 
Pop!'5^a''   '°   ^    °^'"'""'    ^""^    '•^^•'"^-    *,!r ''fc"J  l^""'""K1.  one  of  them  boin« 

Alexandria, 


works  and  mn  ufactnrp!.     f '^ l*"    ^*'«""iipal  h„     *   «!„  "  ..v   ^''''  '"""P'''^  n™y.  wonl,? 

matter  in  th*^  famous  words:  '  If  these 


Alexandrian  School 


Alexis  Petr<nrito& 


wridngB  of  the  Greeks  ajtree  with  the 
Koran  they  are  useless,  and  need  not  be 
preserved;  if  they  disagree  they  are 
pernicious,  and  ought  to  be  destroyed.' 
It  18  probable,  however,  that  little  of  the 
library  then  remained  to  be  destroyed. 

Alexandrian  School,  "r  aoe,  the 

school  or  pe- 
riod   of    Greek    literature    and    learning 


that  existed  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt  dur- 
ing the  three  hundred  years  that  the  rule 
of   the   Ptolemies    lasted    (323-30   B.C.). 
and  continued  under  the  Roman  suprem- 
acy.    Ptolemy  Sotcr  founded  the  famous 
library  of  Alexandria  (see  above)  and  his 
son,  Philadelphus,  established  a  kind  of 
academy    of    sciences    and    arts.     Many 
scholars   and   men   of  genius   were    thus 
attracted  to  Alexandria,  and  a  period  of 
literary    activity     set    in,     whicn     made 
Alexandria  for  long  the  focus  and  center 
of  Greek  culture  and  intellectual  effort. 
It    must     be    admitted,     however,     that 
onginautjr  was  not  a  characteristic  of  the 
Alexandrian  age,  which  was  stronger  in 
criticism,  grammar,  and  science  than  in 
pure  literature.     Among  the  grammarians 
and  critics  were  Zenodotus,  Eratosthenes, 
Aristophanes,    Aristarchus,    and    Zoilus, 
proverbial    as    a    captious   critic.     Their 
merit   is    to    have   collected,    edited,   and 
preserved     the    existing    moQuments    of 
Greek   lit«rature.     To    the    poets    belong 
.Vpollonius,  Lycophron,  Aratus,  Nicander, 
I'^iiphorion,       Callimachus,       Theocritus, 
I'liiletas,  etc.     Among  those  who  pursued 
mathematics,  physics,  and  astronomy  was 
Kuclid,  the  fatler  of  scientific  geometry ; 
Archimedes,    great    in    physics    and    me- 
chanics ;  Apollonius  of  Perga,  whose  work 
on  conic  sections  still  exists ;  Nicomachus, 
tlie    first    scientific    arithmetician ;    and 
(under  the  Romans)   the  astronomer  and 
geographer     Ptolemy.      Alexandria     also 
was  distinguished  in  philosophical  specu- 
lation,  and    it   was   here   that    the   Xew 
Platonic   school    was   established    at    the 
duse  of  the  second  century  after  Christ 
by  Ammonius  of  Alexandria    (about  193 
A.D.),  whose  disciples  were  Plotinus  and 
Ori^tn.      Being      for      the      most     part 
•  Tifntal,   formed   by   the   study  of  Greek 
learning,     the     writings     of     the     New 
riatonists  are  strikingly  characterized — 
for  example,  those  of  Ammonius  Saccas, 
llotinus,     lamblicus,     I'urphyrius — by     a 
mixture    of    Asiatic    and    European    ele- 

"r"'^  J^^^ .  P''i»^'Pal    Gnostic    systems 
also  had   their  origin  in  Alexandria. 

Alexandrian  Version,  f     codex 

'  A  L  E  X  A  N- 

imiNUf!,  a  manuscript  in  tlie  Rritisli 
i»luseum,  of  great  importance  in  Biblical 
criticism,  written  on  parchment  with 
tocial  letters,  and  belonging  probably  to 
8--U— 1 


the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  centnrr.  It 
containH  the  whole  Greek  Bible  (the  Old 
Testament  being  according  to  the  Sep- 
tuaglnt),  together  with  the  lettem  of 
Bishop  Clement  of  Rome,  but  it  wanta 
parts  of  Matthew,  John,  and  Second 
Corinthians.  The  Patriarch  of  Constonti- 
nople,  who  in  1628  sent  this  manuacript 
as  a  present  to  Charles  I,  said  he  had 
received  it  from  Egypt  (whence  It* 
name). 

Alexandrine  (al-e^-andren),  in 

prosody,  the  name  giy- 
en,  from  an  old  French  poem  on  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  to  a  species  of  verse,  which 
consists  of  six  iambic  feet,  or  twelve  ayl- 
lables,  the  pause  being,  in  correct  Alexan- 
drines, always  on  the  sixth  syllable;  for 
example,  the  second  of  the  following 
verses : — ■ 

Aneudless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song. 
Which,  like  a  woiuded  snake,  drags  its  alow 
lengtlt  aloug. 

In  English,  Drayton's  Polyolbion  is  writ- 
ten in  this  measure,  and  the  concluding 
line  of  the  Spenserian  stanza  la  an  Alex- 
andrine. The  i^rench  in  their  epics  and 
dramas  are  confined  to  this  verse,  which 
for  this  reason  is  called  by  them  the 
heroic. 

AlexandrOpolJ^'^'P^'K  ?  Russian 
^  town  and  fortress  in 
the  Transcaucasian  government  of 
Erivan,  near  the  highway  from  Erivan  to 
Kars ;  can  accommodate  10,000  military, 
and  has  silk  manufactures.     Pop.  32,018. 

Alexan'drov,  *  t«^'"  of  ««?«»«. 

'  government  of  Vladi- 
mir, with  a  famous  convent,  in  the  church 
of  which  are  interred  two  sisters  of  Peter 
the  Great;  manufactures  of  steel  and 
cotton  goods.  In  the  neighborhood  is  an 
imperial  stud.  I'op.  6,848. 
Alexisbad  <a-leks'is-bad),  a  bathing 
•  .1.  TT  ,?'^*^°  of  Germany,  Anhalt. 
in  the  Harz  Mountains,  with  two  mineral 
springs  strongly  impregnated  with  iron. 

Alexis  Michailovitch  ("-'eks'is: 

,.    u     .V  .,  the  son  of 

Michael),  or  Mikhailovitch,  the  second 
Russian  czar  of  the  line  of  Romaaof,  born 
in  1«J29,  succeeded  his  father  Michael 
Feodorovitch  in  ?('A~>,  and  died  in  1676. 
lie  did  much  for  the  internal  administra- 
tion and  for  the  enlargement  of  the  em- 
pire; reconquered  Little  Russia  from 
loland,  and  c.irried  his  authority  to  the 
extreme  east  of  Siberia.  He  was  father 
of  I'eter  the  Great. 

Alexis  Petro'vitch.  I'^Je^t  son  of 

,     -,  '  Peter  the  Great, 

wjas  bom  in  Moscow,  1690,  and  died  in 
1718.  He  opposed  the  innovations  intro- 
duced by  his  father,  who  on  this  account 


Alexins  Comnenus 


Alfred 


1  i 


disinherited  him  by  a  ukase  in  1718,  and 
when  he  discovered  that  Alexia  was  pav- 
ing the  way  to  succeed  to  the  crown  he 
had  his  son  tried  and  condemned  to  death. 
He  was  found  dead  in  prison  a  few  days 
later,  the  cause  of  his  death  not  known. 
He  left  a  son,  afterwards  the  emperor 
Peter  II. 


and  six  comedies.  His  tragedies  are  full 
of  iofty  and  patriotic  sentiments,  but  the 
language  in  stiff  and  without  poetic  grace, 
and  ihe  plots  poor.  Nevertheless  be  is 
considered  the  first  tragic  writer  of  Italy, 
and  has  served  as  a  model  for  his  succes- 
sors. Alfleri  composed  also  an  epic, 
VV~'  ."■     «  .  /     1  t  .1       \       lyrics,   satires,   and   poetical   translations 

Alexins  Comne  nUS^*''^S* '""*.' •    f™™    'V"   nofient   classics.    He   left   an 

a        Byzantine   interesting  autobiography. 

Alfon'SO.    See  Alphonao. 


emperor,  was  born  in  1048,  and  died  in 
1118.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Isaac,  the 
first  emperor  of  the  Comneni,  and  at- 
tained the  throne  in  1081.  at  a  time  when 
the  empire  was  menaced  from  various 
sWes,  especially  by  the  Turks  and  the 
Normans.  From  these  dangers,  as  well 
as  from  later  ones  (caused  by  the  First 
Crusade,  the  Normans,  and  the  Turks), 
he  managed  to  extricate  himself  bv  policy 
or  warlike  measures,  and  mnintainod  his 
position  till  the  age  of  seventy,  during  a 
reign  of  thirty-seven  years. 
AFfa..  ^  name  for  esparto  grass  or  a 
'variety  of  it,  largely  obtained 
from  Algeria.     See  Eaparto. 

Alfalfa  (a'-fal'fa>,  a  prolific  forage 
plant  similar  to  lucerne,  large- 
ly grown  in  the  western  and  Pacific 
States,  especially  in  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska and  now  being  introduced  through- 
out the  United  States,  its  vcrv  deep 
rooting  enabling  it  to  flourish  in  soil 
and  to  other  grasses.  It  is  also  grown 
in  parts  of  Spanish  America.  Heavy 
crops  are  gathered  three  or  four  times 
a  season.  See  Lucerne. 
Alfarabi  (*I-fa-rsi'be),  an  eminent 
_  Arabian  scholar  of  the  tenth 
century;  died  at  Damascus  in  950;  wrote 
on  the  Aristotelian  philo.sophv,  and  com- 
piled a  kind  of  encyclopedia. 

Al'fenid.  ^?  ^""J'  **^  nickel  platcd  with 
.  ,     silver,  used  for  spoons,  forks, 
candlesticks,  tea  services,  etc. 

Alfierii*'"^^''^'''^^  vittorio.  count, 

.  ..-..«  ^'alian  poet,  was  born  at  Asti 
In  1<49,  and  died  in  1S03.  After  exten- 
sive European  travels  he  besan  to  write 
and  his  first  play,  Cleopatra  (177")),' 
being  received  with  general  applause,  he 
determined  to  devote  all  his  efforts  to 
attaining  a  position  among  writers  of 
dramatic  poetry.  At  Florence  he  became 
'ntimate  with  the  Countess  of  Albany 
wife  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart, 
"°ri-T  *"^  <lpath  of  the  prince  she  lived 
with  hiin  ns  his  mistress.  This  conneo- 
tion  he  beliPvod  to  hnve  wrred  to  stim- 
"late  and  elevate  his  poetic  powers.  He 
Cied  at  F^ol■once  and  was  buried  in  the 

chiavelli  and  Michael  An?plo,  where  a 
beandful  monument  by  Canova  covers  his 
wmatoB.    He  ,rote  twenty-one  tragedies 


Al  ford,    f^ENRY,  Dean  of  Canterbury, 
'an      English     poet,     schnlar 
and    miscellaneous    writer,   was   bom    in 
London  in  1810.     After  attending  various 
schools  he  graduated  from  Camhrideeand 
T   ,  ■''^'*    became    vicar    of    Wymeswold. 
Leicestershire.     In  1842  he  was  appointed 
examiner  in  lode  and  moral  philosophy  to 
the  Fniversity  of  London,  and  held  the 
appointment   till   1R.'>7.     He  earlv  began 
the  great  work  of  his  life,  his  edition  of 
the  Oreek  Testament  with  commentary, 
winch  occupied  him  for  twenty  years,  the 
first  volume  being  published  in  1849,  the 
fourth  and  last  in  1801.    In  18.5.3  he  was 
translated  to  Quebec  Chapel.  London,  and 
m  1857  he  was  appointed  Dean  of  Can- 
terbury,   lie  died  in  1871. 
Al'fred  ^""I  ^l'fred)  the  Hreat,  King 
«>f   England,  one  of  the  most 
Illustrious  Tulcrs  on  record,  was  born  nt 
}\antage,    in    Berkshire,    a.d.    849,    his 
father   being   Ethelwolf,   son    of   Egbert, 
King  of  the  West  Saxons.    He  suceeedc  li 
his  brother  Ethelred  in  872,  at  a  time 
when   the  Danes,  or  Northmen,  had  ex- 
tended  their  conquests   widely   over  the 
oirintry,  and  they  had  completely  over- 
c-2  the.JJnsdora  of  the  West  Saxons  by 
fc(8.     Alfred  was  obliged  to  flee  in  dis- 
guise, and  stayed  for  some  time  with  one 
of   his    own    neat-herds.    At    length   he 
gathered  a  small  force,  and  having  forti- 
fied   himself    on    the    Isle    of    Athelnoy 
formed   by   the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Parret   and  Tone,   amid   the  marshes  of 
Somerset,  he  was  able  to  make  frequent 
salhes  against  the  enemy.     It  was  during 
his  abode  here  that  he  went,  if  the  storv 
IS  true,  disguised  as  a  harper  into  tlie 
camp  of  King  Guthrum    (or  Guthorm) 
and,  having  ascertained   that  the  Danes 
felt  themselves  secure,  hastened  back  to 
his  troops,  led  them  against  the  cnemv, 
and  gained  such  a  decided  victorv  thnt 
fourteen     days     afterwards     the     Danos 
bpffffpd  for  peace.     This  battle  took  pln<o 
'n.^fn.v.  878,  near  J^dington,  in  Wiltshiro. 
Alfred  allowed  the  Danes  who  were  al- 
ready in  the  country  to  remain,  on  cnn- 
dij.on    that   they   gave  hostages,    took  a 
Bolemn  oath  to  quit  Wessex,  and  embraced 
Christianity.    Their  king,  Guthrum,  waa 


A]§r» 


Algebrft 


place   of   rosidenre.     The    few    years    of  •«"8ar00iua      i-'Rnr-o-wna).      tb» 

tranquillity    (8S«{-sn3)     which    follow^  South  Amori™„  .  ^'«*-Po<'s  of  one  or  two 

were  employed  by  Alfred  In  rebulld°nnS  vaJuafale  "s  cXa  n!n!l  ^^"'k"''  ''''-"'p'O, 

towns  that  had  suflFered  most  during  the  iii^     1  /tv     '"'.1*  ™"*'''  tannin, 

war  particularly  London;  in  training  hU  AlgaiOt  fc*"'"*).  «  violently  purga- 

people  In  arms  and  no  less  in  aerir.ilH,™.  «™m  »—  j  i®  """^  emetic  white  powder, 

ITimprovlDif  the  navy  •  in  "  vstemati^[!i  l^^^.*V^^  '■;""  '"'''•"^'l®  «'  antliony  in 

the  laws  and  internal  mminlSlon-«nJ  Ti      '  '°™f  T,  "^'''^  '"  medicine, 

in  literary  labors  and  th™ advancement  of  Algarotti  ("l-Ktt-rot'te),    Franckwo. 

learning.     He  caused   raanrnian"scriDta  \nVTai   ««  .  ^orNT.  born  in  1712.  died 

to  be  translated  from  Latin    nnH  Mm.«i5  «    ^      .'  ""  Tt«ll«n  writer  on  science,  the 

translated    several    worit,' Into     An^fn  nTV^"'  *'*^.,  ^^  "^'^  '«'  •""««  yeaVs 

Saxon,    such    as    the    pl«/°,     i^E  i?„  J^^''^'"?''  '?>•  "  '""f  t'^e  In  Ger- 

/•at/e.,   Boethius   on    the   C'o  si/n^S™  *^?  l^t  • '  ^''*''^t';''"k  "'e  «reat  of  Prussia  hav- 

Philonophy,     the     llisiZy     ooZ^^l  He  ^r!lfa  ^^''",  <'hamberlnln    and    count. 

Rede's    Eceletiaatical   HiatorJ  etc       ?ri  P..-  "**  ^f-M^owianism  /or  the  Ladie»; 

if=S%bo?t%rr;a^  ^  AlgarveiJl-^'^r'vfl)    a  maritime  p«.. 

Ite^TeS^'wTfe"'  «"„'£%  F^"  f  the^outherr^orln^T^tt  ^pTlS"? 
Alfred  died  in  90l'  IlT'^d  mar'rVin  ArT'l  Rt""  ''"^  ^^'h  some  fe^rtlllTrSctV. 
m  Alswith  or  Ealhswith  the  dauehtP?  A1  '  ^•^'/1,,«''""«  miles;  pop.  254.&51. 
of  a  Mercian  nobleman,  and  lef?  two  AlgEH  Xllf'"^'  "  ""^e  /or  the  south- 
sons.  Kdward.  who  succeeds?  him  Im^  ihJ^^A-  ^'"f^^™  Portion  of  Bavaria  and 
Ethelwerd.    who    died  To    922       Alfr^  feol  ^i„T,^  PfZJV"'  WUrtemberg  and 

united     with     the     virtuous  AlgaZZaU  j[al-KA«-aif).    Abu    Hamed 

Algae  ^«''Jf).  a  nnt.  order  of  crvpto-  philosopher  PeNfnt^^f  I!5,*,,"°i.  ^'^^'j*^ 
,      rL    8amJc    or    thallownons    T>l'anf«     dipH  liii    'ti  °  "^  *'''^*'»  •  *^">  1058, 

£  fe.r;/pfsri{rxrl  ES  ?r  r  ^»  ">  ."°4.  ^^s-s: 


--  .H«SJ'',.^.- £— Sr„2;  Algebra  «V-™),,,„,^,... ,  ,..^.. 


a    kind    of   gen- 


frPHuenTi;  absent"   tC  nAnts'Tre  n""'*   7    k  ^'-al'^'od   aritbmeuV  '  m"  wEich 

l^hod  through  'their  Ihol?'  Crfn^brthe"  oS'al.o%,.*'r°'!!'^^  /°'^  ope"radons, 
ractlinra  in  which  thov  live  Ti;»J^%rJ  -  also  tie  results  of  operations  are 
in  size  froru  mlcroTcor  c  dStJr.7^7  't^'"<^f^°»ed  by  symbols.  Thus  the  ex- 
forms  whose  stems  roTmblfth",  of  berTn~?"t'lt'^*^  '''^""^-^  «hat  n  num- 
forest  trees,  and  whose  fr  n  Is  ritT  f^  k  '^P'^""*'''^*"'  by  w  is  to  be  multiplied 
leaves  of  the  pnlm  They  are  entirely  c"  muIHnn^H^'''P'"*''"°"^^  ^^  V,  a  n„E 
composed   of  cellular   tissue    and    mnn^  hv  o     ^  "^k   ^^  *  number  z,  a  number  d 

are  edible  and  nntritioul,  '^s  carrS  sriuaredr  a'L  ^^"^'•P""''  ^  ^'^'•'f  («r 
or  Irish  moss,  dulse,  etc      Keln    rf-i^W-    squared),    and    the   sum    taken   of   these 

and  _  bromine  \reyduVts7\aSf'   I,    n^,iP!?.''"^i''-  ^^'^  ^he  equation    (as  ll 

Algardi  « iWie)',  alb,.kd8„.  .„  ""!,r'te'»3»'*'op'«'»™thrri.m 

able  instrument  In  intricate  calculations 
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of  all  kindi,  and  pnablra  np^rationii  to  be 
performed  and  reHiiltM  ohininH  tlmt  by 
arithmetic  would  b«  ini|)oiiMible,  and  its 
acope  la  atlll  belnir  extond*>d. 

The  berinnlnra  of  alxebraic  method  are 
to  be  found  in  Diophantua,  a  Greek  of  the 
fourth  century  of  our  era,  but  it  waa  the 
Arabiana  that  introduced  algebra  to  Ku- 
rope,  and  from  them  It  received  itit  name. 
The  fimt  Arabian  treatlne  on  nlxebra  wna 
published  in  the  reiirn  of  the  great  Knliph 
Al    Mamun     (81.1-83.1)     by    Mohammed 
Ben  Musa.     In  1202  I^onardo  Fibonacci 
of  Piwi,  who  had  traveled  and  studied  in 
the   EJast,   publiHhed   a  work   treatins  of 
algebra  aR  then  understood  in  the  Arabian 
■cbool.     From  thifi  time  to  the  diwovery 
of    printing    considerable    attention    was 
given  to  algebra,  and   the  work  of  Ren 
Mnsa  and  another  Arabian  treatise,  called 
tM  Rule  of  Algebra,  were  translated  into 
Italian.     The  first  printed  work  treating 
on  algebra  (also  on  arithmetic,  etc.)  ap- 
peared   at    Venice    in    1494.    the    author 
Ming   a    monk    called    Luca    Pacioli    da 
Beno.     Rapid  progress  now  began  to  he 
made,  and  among  the  names  of  those  to 
whom  advances  are  to  be  attributed  are 
Tartaglia  and  Cardan.     About  the  middle 
of    the    sixteenth    century    the    German 
Stlfel  introduced  the  signs  +,  -,  ■v',  and 
Recorde  the  sign  =.     Recorde  wrote  the 
first  Etjlish  work  on  algebra.     Francois 
yieta,   a    French    mathematician    (1.'i40- 
1603),    first   adopted    the    method    which 
has  led  to  so  great  an  extension  of  m(><iern 
algebra,  by  being  the  first  whD  used  gen- 
eral symbols  for  known  quantities  as  well 
as  for  unknown.    It  was  he  also  who  first 
made  the  application  of  algebra  to  geom- 
etry.   Albert  Girard  extended  th«>  theory 
of     equations     bv     the     supposition     of 
Imaginary    quantities.      The    Englishman 
Harriot,  early  in  the  seventeenth  centnrv. 
discovered  negative  roots,  and  estalilished 
the  equality  between  the  number  of  roots 
and  the  units  in  the  degree  of  the  equa- 
tion,    lie  also  invented  the  sijrns   <     >, 
and    Oughthred    that   of    X.     Descartes, 
though  not  the  first  to  apply  algebra  to 
geometry,  has,  by  the  extent  and  impor- 
tance of  his  applications,  commonly  ac- 
quired the  credit  of  being  so.     The  same 
discoveries  have  also  been  attributed   to 
him  as  to  Harriot,  and  their  respective 
claims    have    caused    much    controversy. 
He   obtained   by   means   of  algebra   the 
definition     and     description     of     curves. 
Since  his  time  algebra  has  been  applied 
ao  widely  in  geometry  and  higher  mathe- 
matics  that  we   need   only   mention    the 
names  of  Fermat,  Wallis,  Newton.  I^ib- 
nits,    De    Moivre,    MacLaurin,    Taylor, 
Euler.     d'AIembert,    Lagrange,    Laplace, 
Fonrier,     Poisaon,     Gauss,     Horner,    de 


Morgan,    Sylvester,    Cayley,     B.M.Ie,    Je- 
vons,   and  olhors   wli  have  applied   th,. 
nigebrak-  iiietlKHl  not     nly  to  (orniul  l.i.tic 
but  to  politicnl  ct'iinomy. 
AlffeciraS  <*'-*<'t»»»^'rAR),    •    aeaport 

.  I    «  "'  Hpain,  ou  the  west  side 

of  the  Bay  of  (;ibrultar,  a  well-built  town 
carrying  on  a  brink  <-oa»ting  trade.  It 
was  the  first  conquest  of  the  Arabs  In 
?A'?."    V*'>'  ""•'  *■«'•  1>'''<I  by  the.n  till 

r>.  ^*'"*°  '*  ^'"^  *"•"'"  ''y  Alphonso  XI 
of  Castile  after  a  siece  of  twentv  months. 
Near  Algeciras.  in  July.  ISOl.  the  Kng- 
llsh  defeated  the  French  and  Spanish 
fleets.  A  conference  was  held  here  in 
190«  to  settle  the  dispute  between  Frame 
and  Germany  about  Morocco.  Pop. 
13,302. 

Alsrer  (^^'i''^^-  Ruhseix  a.,  soldier 
w  and  statesman,  born  at  Lafay- 
ette, Ohio,  1S30.  After  admission  to  th- 
bar  he  entered  the  army  as  a  private  iti 
1861  and  served  through  the  war,  rising  t'« 
the  rank  of  brevet-major-general  of  volun- 
teers. Engaging  In  business  in  Michignn. 
he  became  governor  of  that  Stale  In  1S.H.'>. 
and  In  1807  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
War  by  President  >IcKinley.  lie  reslgnofl 
in  ISnO,  having  been  severely  crltlcisiil 
for  his  mnnagement  of  army  afTiiirs 
during  the  Spanish-American  war.  He 
was  appoint(>d  United  States  Senator  in 
1002  to  fill  a  vacancy  and  elected  1001'.. 
Died  January  24.  1907. 
Al'&TCr  ^'IT-"AM  RotTNS\ii,LE.  nutlur 
"  '  and  clergyman ;  born  in  Frci- 
fown.  Massachusetts,  in  1823,  died  iti 
1905.  He  succeeded  Theodore  Park,  r 
as  past.>r  of  the  Swiety  of  Liberal  Ci'.ri  - 
tians  in  Boston  in  185.'.  and  was  min- 
Ister  of  the  Unitarian  Church  of  tli' 
Messiah  in  New  York  1876-78.  11- 
wrote  Siimholio  History  of  the  Cronn  „f 
Christ;  Oriental  Poetry;  Sourcea  of  (-'oi- 
solution  in  Human  Life,  and  otln  r 
works. 

Aljferia    (al-je'ri-a),  a  French  colons 
^  in   North   Africa,   having  m 

tlie  north  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  east 
Tunis,  on  the  west  Morocco,  and  on  tlie 
south  (v.'here  the  boundary  is  ill-defined » 
the  desert  of  Sahara ;  area,  exclusive  « f 
the  Algerian  Sahara.  ITfi.SOO  sq.  mihv!. 
The  country  is  divided  into  three  dep.iit- 
mf-nts— Alpiors,  Oran,  and  Constantiiif. 
Ihe  coast-line  is  about  C.'iO  miles  in 
length,  steep  and  rocky,  and  though  the 
indent.ntions  are  numerous  the  harbr.rs 
are  much  exposed  to  the  north  wind.  Tlie 
country  is  traversed  by  the  Atlas  Moun- 
tains, two  chains  of  which— the  Oront 
Atlas,  bordering  on  the  Sahara,  and  the 
Little,  or  Maritime  Atlas,  between  it  and 
the  sea— run  parallel  to  the  coast,  the 
former  attaining  a  height  of  7,000  feet 


Algeria 

The  IntenrnU  are  fill.Hl  with  lower  ranxeiL 
and  DnmerouR  tratmverw  raoKea  connect 
the  principal  ohph  and  run  from  them  to 
the  coaiit,  forniluK  elevated  tablelanda 
nnd  inclowd  vall»'y».  The  rivera  are 
niimerouB,  but  many  of  them  are  mere 
torrent*  risinsr  in  the  mountalna  near  the 
ro8«t.  The  Shell f  is  much  the  larifeiit. 
Some  of  the  rivers  are  Inrirely  used  for 
irriBation,  and  nrtPHiun  wolU  have  been 
mink  in  Home  plnfon   for  the  Bni,.e  pnr- 

r"*tu  \^1'^.  "'■'*'  '"•'''  ""  the  coant  and 
In  the  interior,  estenHlvo  wilt  lakea  or 
marHliea  (Skotti),  which  drv  up  to  a 
Kfent  extent  in  Bummer.  The  countrv 
lK.idering  on  the  ronMt,  rnlled  the  Tell,  Is 
ponrrally  hilly,  with  fertile  vallevs:  In 
Home  plaepfi  a  flat  nnd  fertile  plain  ex- 
tends between  the  hillH  and  the  hen.  In 
the  east  there  are  ShotU  that  8lnk  below 
the  Rea-lovel,  and  into  these  It  has  been 
proposed  to  introduce  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  climate  varies  con- 
Ridernbly  according  to  elevation  and  local 
po/iillaritles.  Tliere  are  three  seasons: 
winter  from  November  to  Februnrv. 
spring  from  March  to  June,  and  summer 
from  July  to  October.  The  summer  is 
very  hot  and  dry.  In  many  parts  of  the 
enast  the  temperature  is  moderate  and  the 
climnte  so  healthy  that  Algeria  is  now  a 
winter  resort  for  Invalids. 

The  chief  products  of  cultivation  are 
wheat,  harle.v,  and  oats,  tobacco,  cotton, 
wine.  Bilk,  and  dates.     Early  vegetables, 
.specially    potatoes    and    peas,    are    ex- 
portal  to  France  and  England.     A  fiber 
ealled  alfa,  a  variety  of  esparto,  which 
H'n.ws  wild  on  the  high  plateaus,  is  ex- 
ported in  large  quantities.     Cork  is  also 
exported.     There  are  valuable  forests,  in 
iMiKh  grow  various   sorts  of  pines  and 
onks.    ash,    cedar,    myrtle,    pistn.liio-nut, 
niiistic.  carol),  etc.     The  Austrulinn  Eu- 
caUjpUis  globulus  (a  gum-tree)   has  been 
siuwssfully  introduced.   Agriculture  often 
"Hirers  much  from  the  ravages  of  locusts 
Among  wild  animals  are  the  Hon.  panther* 
n.vena.   and   jackal;    the   dumestie   quad- 
rupeds include  the  horse,  the  mule,  cattle 
•iJipep     and     pigs     (introduced     by     the 
rrench).  ^    Algeria     possesses     valuable 
imnerals,  including  iron,  copper,  lead,  sul- 
Pii'ir.  zinc,  antimony,  marble   (white  and 
■■''•'''  ond  lithographic  stone. 
The  trade  of  Algeria  has  greatly   in- 

7^A^4  "?*'^5  *>."'"^  '•"'«'•  France,  Spain. 
•?"1  •'^ngland  being  the  countries  with 
■  null  It  IS  piincipally  carried  on,  and 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  being  ^^•ith 
t  ranee.  The  exports  (besides  those  men- 
tioned  above)    are    olive-oil.    raw    hides, 

in?r*^:* ^**"''  to'^i'cco.  oranges,  etc.;  the 
miports,  manufactured  goods,  wines 
spirits,   coffee,   etc.     The  f^iufactuS 
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!!?l'.2!!!l*"i"*^  "nlmportant,  and  Inclodc 
T''^  leather,  curpet«,  muaSnirMd 
Hllka.  French  numey,  weightB,  «nr'  mMi- 
-^'  i^i*:""?  '^  ""^-  The  chlei  toiTna 
«d  Tl'ete.  ''""'•    Con.tanUn..    Bonn. 

Ing  Algeria  are  Arabs  and  Herbert.    The 

;2I?*''  y  ^1'^\y  nomada,  dwelling  in 
tenta  and  wandering  from  place  to  place. 
i«  Ik    »S  ',?'■«•*  """Jfefr  of  them  are  aettled 

;?.-  *  ^"'u-  ^•'S"  ^•"•y  «»"y  on  "Krleul. 
xnte  and  have  formed  numerous  viUagM. 
The  Berbers  here  called  K.ibylea,  are 
the  orleinal  inhabitants  of  the  territory 
and  still  form  a  considerable  part  of  the 
population.  They  apeak  the  Berber  Ian- 
guage,  hut  use  Arabic  characters  in  writ- 
ing The  Jews  form  a  small  but  Inflnen- 
ttni  part  of  the  population.  Variou- 
other  races  also  exist.  Except  the  Jew. 
ail  the  narive  racea  are  Mohammedans. 
There  are  now  a  congidernble  number  o* 
French  and  other  colonists,  provision 
being  made  for  granting  them  concessions 

over  "4i?^*"*''"*'''  °  fond'tL^ns-  There  are 
?„  Ai  "^S  ^'ionists  of  French  origin 
;„»«  ^^'■''V  '?  °^"  200.000  colonists 
V«M  fl"  o  Z''^'"  European  countries 
(chiefly  Spaniards  and  Italians).  Al- 
geria is  governed  by  a  governor-general. 
Who  is  assisted  by  a  council  appointed  by 
;}lf„  #1u'*  eovernment.  The  settled  por- 
tion of  the  country,  in  the  three  depart- 

lT?rlfL'\L*^'^['''  Constantine,  and  Oran, 
Is  treated  much  as  if  it  were  a  part  of 
i  ranee,  and  each  department  sends  two 
deputies  and  one  senator  to  the  French 
chambers.    Pop.  5531,850. 

The  country  now  called  Algeria  was 
known  to  the  Romans  as  Numidia.     It 
flourished   greatly   under  their  rule    and 
e.arly  received  the  Christian  religion.     It 
was  conquered  by  the  Vandals  in  43>- 
4dl  A.D.,  and  recovered  by  Belisarlus  for 
li!**  ^j^?*"*^  fempire  in  533-534.    About 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  it  was 
overrun  by  the  Saracens.     The  town  of 
Algiers  was  founded  about  935  by  Yussef 
Ibn    Zeiri,    and    the    country    was    snb- 
Bcquently  ruled  by  his  successors  and  the 
dynasties  of  the  Almoravides  and  Almo- 
hades.    After  the  overthrow  of  the  latter 
about  12G9,  it  broke  up  into  a  number  of 
small  independent  territories.    The  Moors 
and  Jews  who  were  driven  out  of  Spain 
by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  at  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  ceutnry  settled  in  lar^e  num- 
bers  in  Algeria,  and  rvvented  themselves 
on    tlieir  persecutors  by  the   practice  of 
piracy.     On  this  account  various  expedi- 
tions were  made  by  Spain  against  Algeria, 
and  by  1510  the  greater  part  of  the  coun- 
try  was  made  tributary.     A   few   years 
later  the  AJsenans  invited  to  their  assis- 
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tance  the  Turkish  pirate  Horush  (or 
Haruj)  Barbarossa,  who  made  himself 
Sultan  of  Algiers  in  1516,  but  was  not 
long  in  being  taken  by  the  Spaniards  and 
beheaded.  His  btother  and  successor  put 
Algi'^rs  under  the  protection  of  Turkey 
(about  1520),  and  organized  the  system 
of  piracy  which  was  long  the  terror  of 
European  commerce,  and  was  never 
wholly  suppressed  till  the  French  occupa- 
tion. Henceforth  the  country  belonged 
to  the  Turkish  empire,  though  from 
1710  the  connection  was  little  more  than 
nominal.  The  depredations  of  the  Al- 
gerian pirates  were  a  continual  source  of 
irritation  to  the  Christian  powers,  who 
sent  a  long  series  of  expeditions  aeainst 
them.  For  instance,  in  181.T  a  United 
States  fleet  under  Admiral  Decatur  de- 
feated an  Algerian  one  and  forcpd  the 
dey  to  agree  to  a  peace  in  wliioh  he 
recognized  the  American  flag  as  in- 
violable. In  1816  Lord  Exmouth  with 
an  English  fleet  bombarded  Algiers,  and 
exacted  a  treaty  by  which  all  the  Tliris- 
tian  slaves  were  at  once  released,  and  the 
dey  undertook  for  the  future  to  treat  all 
his  prisoners  of  war  as  the  European  law 
of  nations  demanded.  But  the  piratical 
practices  of  the  Algerians  were  soon  re- 
newed. 

At  last  the  French  determinpd  on  more 
vigorous  measures,  and  in  1830  sent  a 
force  of  over  40,000  men  against  the 
country.  Algiers  was  speedily  occupied, 
the  dey  retired,  and  the  country  was  with- 
out a  government,  but  resistance  was  or- 
ganized by  Abd-el-Kader,  an  Arab  chief 
whom  the  emergency  had  raised  up.  He 
began  his  warlike  caree.  of  fifteen  years 
by  an  attack  on  Oran  in  18.32,  and  after 
an  obstinate  struggle  the  French,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1834,  consented  to  a  peace  ac- 
knowledging him  as  ruling  over  all  the 
Arab  tribes  west  of  the  Shell f  by  the  title 
of  Emir  of  Maskara.  War  was  soon 
again  renewed  with  varying  fortune,  and 
in  1837,  in  order  to  have  their  hands  free 
in  attacking  Const"ntine,  the  French 
made  peace  with  Abd-el-Kader,  leaving  to 
him  the  whole  of  Western  Algeria  except 
some  coast  towns.  Constantine  was  now 
taken,  and  the  subjugation  of  the  province 
of  Constantine  followed.  Meanwhile  Abd- 
el-Kader  was  preparing  for  another  con- 
flict, and  in  November,  1S38,  he  suddenly 
broke  into  French  territory  with  a  stron?: 
force,  and  for  a  time  the  supremacy  of 
•he  French  was  endangered.  Matton 
took  a  more  favorable  turn  for  them  when 
General  Bngenud  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor-genernl  in  February.  1841.  In  the 
autumn  of  1841  Saida.  the  last  fortress 
of  Abd-el-Kader,  fell  into  his  hands,  after 
which    the   only    region    that    held   out 


against  the  French  was  that  bordering  oa 
Morocco.  Early  in  the  following  yeaf 
this  also  was  conquered,  and  Abd-el- 
Kader  found  himself  compelled  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  adjoining  empire.  From 
Morocco  Abd-el-Kader  twice  made  a  de. 
scent  upon  Algeria,  on  the  second  occasion 
defeating  the  French  in  two  battles ;  and 
in  1844  he  even  succeeded  in  raising  ao 
army  in  Morocco  to  withstand  the  French. 
Bngeaud,  however,  crossed  the  frontier, 
and  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  this  army, 
while  a  French  fleet  bombarded  the  towns 
on  the  coast.  The  Emperor  of  Morocco 
was  at  length  compelled  to  agree  to  a 
treaty,  in  which  he  not  only  promised  to 
refuse  Abd-el-Kader  his  assistance,  but 
even  engaged  to  lend  his  assistanra 
against  him.  Reduced  to  extremities, 
Abd-el-Kader  surrendered  on  27th  De- 
cember, 1847,  and  was  at  first  taken  to 
France  a  prisoner,  but  was  afterwards 
released  on  l.is,  promise  not  to  return  to 
Algeria.  The  country  was  yet  far  from 
subdued,  and  the  numerous  risings  that 
successively  took  place  rendered  Algeria 
a  school  for  Frencli  generals,  such  as 
P^lissier,  Canrobert.  St.  Arnaud,  and 
Macmahon.  In  1804  Macmahon  suc- 
ceeded Pelissier  as  governor-general. 
About  this  time  the  emperor  Napoleon 
ITT,  who  had  visited  the  colony,  introduced 
considerable  modifications  into  the  gov- 
ernment. Fresh  disturbances  broke  out 
in  the  south  nearly  every  year  till  1871, 
when,  during  the  Franco-German  war,  a 
great  effort  was  made  to  throw  off  the 
French  yoke.  It  was,  however,  com- 
pletely suppressed,  and  in  order  to  re- 
move what  was  believed  to  be  one  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  frequent  insurrections 
a  civil  government  was  established  in- 
stead of  the  military  government  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  colony.  The 
southern  parts,  inhabited  by  nomadic 
tribes,  are  still  subject  to  military  rule. 

Algesi'raS.    See  ALOECikAS. 

Alp-Tiprft  OP  Algheri  (ftl-gA'r5,  61- 
'**'*o"^*"»ga're),  a  fortified  town  ami 
seaport  on  the  n.  w.  coast  of  the  island 
of  Sardinia,  15  miles  8.  w.  of  Sassari; 
the  seat  of  a  bishop,  with  a  handsome 
cathedral.  Pop.  11,337. 
Al&rierS  (''^J^'"^^.  a  city  and  seaport 
"  on  the  Mediterranean,  capitil 

of  Algeria,  on  the  Bay  of  Algiers,  partly 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill  facing  the  sea. 
Tlie  old  town,  which  Is  the  higher,  is 
oriental  in  appearance,  with  narrow, 
crooked  streets,  and  houses  that  are 
strong,  prison-like  edifices.  The  modern 
French  town,  which  occupies  the  lower 
slope  and  spreads  along  the  shore,  i« 
handsomely  built,  with  broad  streets  and 


Algin 


Alhambra 


afefcant  Wiarei..  It  contains  the  govern- 
ment buildings,  the  central  mihtafv  and 
dv  1  establishments,  the  barracks,  the 
rMldtnce  of  the  governor-general  and  the 
officials  of  the  general  and  provincial 
government,  the  superior  courts  of  justice, 
the  archbishop's  palace  and  the  cathedral 
an  Iiinglish  church  and  library,  the  ereat 
commercial   establishments,   etc.     A   fine 

w«  «1°°  ^"^  "*^?  ^y  handsome  build- 
ings, runs  along  the  sea  front  of  the 
town  overlooking  the  bay,  harbor,  and 
shipping.  Forty  feet  below  are  the  quay 
and  ra  Iway-statiun,  reached  by  inclined 
roads  leading  from  the  center  of  the 
boulevard.  The  harbor  is  good  and 
rapacious,  and   it  and   the  Htv   are  de- 

fhere''  l^/„*  ?*'**°^  T-"''  "^  fortifications. 
There  is  a  large  shipping  trade  carried 
on.  rhe  climate  of  Algiers,  thonch  ex- 
tremely variable,  makes'^it  a  verv  desir- 
able winter  residence  for  invalids  and 
others  from  colder  regions.  Thou"h 
warm,  it  is  bracing  and  tonic,  and  not  of 
a  relaxing  character.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable  rainfall  (average  29 "n^,  Tu 
the  dry  air  and  absorbent  soil  prevent 
U  from  being  disagreeable.  The  winter 
months  resemble  a  bright,  sunny  English 
autumn,  while  the  heat  of  summer  is  not 
so  intense  as  that  of  Egypt.  The  s  rocco 
or  desert  wind  is  troublesome,  howe^e? 
during  summer,  but  in  the  winter  ft  is 
merely    a    pleasant,    warm,    dry    breeze. 

nm  smw^f^i"*?*  ""frequent,  but  frost 
ind  hiiow  in  Algiers  are  so  rare  as  to 
IH- almost  unknown.  Pop.  (11)15)  172.3!)4. 
AlglD.  <aIJ>n).  a  viscous,  gummv  sub- 
uo«^=  *  °*'®  obtained  from  certain  sea- 
weeds, more  especially  those  of  the  genus 
Lomnana  It  can  be  utilized  for  all 
purposes  where  starch  or  gum  is  now  re- 

rfl°»i      »•*""*'.'"  a"  insoluble  form  it 

or  vScanite.""'*^'  ''''^  ^''^''^'^^  "'^^  »">••" 

AlgOa  Bay<al-?"'a).    a    bay    on    the 
nnv  40K     „  "'south   coast   of  Cape   Col- 

"ast    for   vpJ^iP'Y^"^  ^^'^^^''  ""   this 
norLS'tJaTes     T,.""°^    i^^    prevailing 

no«    a    place    of    large    and    increasing 

Algol  /a!-»"l'^,.  a  star  in  the  constel- 

clmndnJ^fn   .      u  a**     a    variable     star. 

•^  tiirfftL°j;;7nii[:ir ''"'"  ^'^^  --"^ 

AlgOma  (»J-So'mn),  a  district  of  Can- 
Superior  forminT!^'^  ""''I!!  ^'"^^  of  r^nl^e 
*f  OntaW^S^^l-v^rcTptrriS 


57!000^"*  43,132  sq.  miles;  pop.  about 

Algonkian  ^ai-gon'ki-  .)  period, 

f;.sSl  "°°-  J^  V^  a^'^ost  anterior  to  the 
deooiits''A/^"^'li*^"''«  ^"  carbonaceous 
fL£  i  ulA'^^f^^^  organic  origin  and  » 
JoHr«1.?^^^"',^""5^^  indications.  &« 
in  the  f -tr^^^'P^  o"  an.  enormous  scale 
i»„  •*  "*  Superior  region,  and  contain 
deposits  of  copper  and  iron.  "'"'"^ 

AlgOnkinS    (al-gonTflns),  a  family  of 

formerly  spread  over'  a^TrSfVten^of 
erritory  and  still  formin/rfarge  nronor- 

i^?ed 'of  %;°?''°^  °^  CaJ'ada.^^VeyX: 
sisted  of  four  groups,  namely— (1)    the 

setts  °^'"""'''  «""Prising  the  Massachut 
setts.     Narragansetts.     Mohicans,     Dela- 

eYsternMnn'"^'"  ''i^'^^  ^V  '^  "o^  h- 
k?s  ^et°  fyjl'  'lons'sting  of  the  Abena- 
UD  of  Vh/  «!,  *^^  western  group,  made 
,e^.  ?.^  rffThnorXSrn^liru^' 

lhe'ra'i?!st*^oW^fTb^e^l?,U^   ^?'^=' 

Alguacil,  Alguazil  /A'-ffwathsi'). 

thtXc^i^-f'TSsr  '*'°  ''«-»" 

stable  *  ^"'^«*'  *  8<""t  of  con- 

Alg^Um.    8ee  Almuff. 
Alha'gi.  See  Camera-thorn. 

Alhamai*':''''™*:  that  is,  the  bath). 

nrnv!n„„  .,*  ^l'I^?.«^  Southern    Spain. 


,.,.«,  I  «  ^         ,    '    oouinern    Spain, 

province  of  Granada,  on  the  Motril  9" 
milos  southwest  of  Granada,  celebrkted 
„«^i   i^-T"™  "Pd'einal   (sulphur)   baths 

ish  fo^rr'l^T  ?K^*^"-  '*  ^''^^^  a  Moor- 
lAo^u^'^Cr*  ^^^  rewvery  of  which  In 
1482  by  the  Spaniards  led  to  the  entire 
conquest  of  Granada.  It  was  thrown 
1S^    "p^    '''"v.''"    earthquake    in    Dec" 

A^'nixfA  Jl?%,  ^^■^-  .  '^^^'■^  >«  also  an 
AMiAMA  in  the  province  of  Murcia  with 
a  warm  mineral  spring.  Pop.  8401. 
Alham  bra  V^rabic,  Kem-al-hamrak, 
the  rod  castle'),  a 
,W  ?h!  'f.T"P  of  h;'i'dinps  In  Spain,  f^rm- 
mg  the  ctndol  of  Grenada  when  that  city 

PI  re  of  the  .Afoors  in  Spain,  situated  on  a 
m„n''^  ^"'•'•o"n'?';'i  bv  a  wall  flanked  hv 

f^:!^    t       i!^'"  *^''*'  circuit  of  the  walls  are 
two  churches,  a  number  of  mean  houses 

Jala^e^Tf  ChaHe""^v^"1'""'-  b''"'-'-  t^e 

i<S;:isfp„S'jtiic^h  ?s"  ft?n%a;^^^^^ 

hnildrn^"*  "*  ^"A  *»'«    Alhambra      & 


Alhambra 


Alias 


of  the  kings  of  Granada.  The  greater 
part  of  the  present  building  belongs  to  the 
first  half  of  the  14th  century.  It  con- 
flists  mainly  of  buildings  surrounding 
two  oblong  courts,  the  one  called  the 
Coart    of    the    Fishpond     (or    of    the 


Alhambra— Mooriah  Ornament. 

Myrtles),  138  by  74  feet,  lying  north  and 
south ;  the  other,  called  the  Court  of  the 
Lions,  from  a  fountain  ornamented  with 
twelve  lions  in  marble,  11. 1  by  66  feet, 
lying  east  and  west,  described  as  bein?, 
with  the  apartments  that  surround  it. 
'  the  gem  of  Arabian  art  in  Spain,  its 
most  beautiful  and  most  perfect  example.' 
Its  design  is  elaborate,  exhibiting  a  pro- 
fusion of  exquisite  detail  gorgeous  in 
coloring,  but  the  smallness  of  its  size 
deprives  it  of  the  element  of  majesty. 
The  peristyle  or  portico  on  each  side  is 
supported  by  128  pillars  of  white-  marble, 
11  feet  high,  sometimes  placed  siup:]y  and 
sometimes  in  groups.  Two  pavilions 
project  into  the  court  at  each  end,  the 
domed  roof  of  one  having  been  lately 
restored.  Some  of  ihe  finest  chaiiiliprs  of 
the  Alhambra  open  into  this  court,  and 
near  the  entrance  a  museum  of  Moorish 
remains  has  l»een  formed.  The  prevalence 
of  stucco  or  plaster  ornamentation  is  one 
of  the  features  of  the  Alhambra,  which 
becomes  especially  remarkable  in  the 
beautiful  honeycomb  stalactital  penden- 
tives  which  the  ceilings  exhibit.  Arab- 
esques and  geometrical  designs  with  inter- 
woven inscriptions  are  present  in  the  rich- 
est profusion.  See  worlds  by  Washiuuton 
Irving,  Owen  Jones,  and  J.  C.  Murpliy. 

Alhambra,  "^S'7  *'^.  Los  Angeies  co., 

'  California,  7  miles  n.t:. 
of  Los  Angeles.  It  is  in  a  fine  fruit- 
growing region  and  has  extensive  winer- 
ies. It  is  a  health  resort,  and  has  in- 
creased in  population  in  a  decade  from 
800  to  5021. 

AlhaUrin  (&l-o"-ren'),  a  town  of 
•^^  Southern   Spain,  20   milea 


w,.  of  Malaga,  with  sulphur  baths.     Pop. 
8601. 

AH  (&''«).  cousin  and  son-in-law  of 
Alohammed,  the  first  of  his  con- 
verts, and  the  bravest  and  most  faithful 
of  his  adherents,  born  a.d.  602.  He 
married  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  the 
prophet,  but  after  the  death  of  Mo- 
hampied  (032)  his  claims  to  the  cali- 
phate were  set  aside  in  favor  succe^;- 
sively  of  Abu-Bckr,  Omar,  enil  Othmaii. 
On  the  assassination  of  Othman,  in 
A.D.  (MiG,  he  became  caliph,  and  aftir 
a  series  of  struggles  with  his  opjn)- 
nents,  incliidin?  Ayesha,  widow  of  Mo- 
hummed,  finally  lost  his  life  by  assas- 
sination at  Kufa  in  661.  A  Moham- 
medan schism  arose  after  his  dentli. 
and  has  produced  two  sects.  One  sect, 
called  the  Shiites,  put  Ali  on  a  level 
with  Mohammed,  and  do  not  acknfiwl- 
edge  the  three  calipV.s  who  preceded 
Ali.  They  are  regai  !.d  as  heretics  bv 
the  other  sect,  called  Suunites.  Tlic 
maxims  and  hymns  of  Ali  are  yet  ex- 
tant.    See  Caliph. 

J^]j  Pasha  of  Yanina,  generally  callid 
*  Ali  Pasha,  a  bold  and  able,  but 
ferocious  and  unscrupulous  AlbaniiiM. 
born  in  1741,  son  of  an  Albanian  cliiif 
who  was  deprived  of  his  territories  by 
rapacious  neighbors.  Ali  by  his  entor- 
prlse  and  success,  and  by  his  entire  want 
of  scruple,  got  possession  of  more  than  liis 
father  had  lost,  and  made  himself  mastor 
of  a  large  part  of  Albania,  includinz 
Yanina,  which  the  Porte  sanctioned  his 
holding,  with  the  title  of  pasha.  He  tin  n 
as  a  ruler  displayed  excellent  qualitii'-;, 
putting  an  end  to  brigandage  and  anarchy, 
making  roads,  and  encouraging  commercp. 
He  still  farther  extended  his  sway  by  sub- 
duing the  brave  Suliotes  of  Epirus,  wbo'ti 
he  conquered  in  1803,  after  a  three  yoniK' 
war.  He  had  long  been  aiming  at  ind'^- 
pendent  sovereignty,  and  had  intrigii' il 
alternately  with  England,  France,  atnl 
Russia,  and  finally  became  almost  ini!i>- 
pendent  of  the  Porte,  which  at  length  di  ■ 
termined  to  put  an  end  to  his  power;  mil 
in  1820  Sultan  Mahmoud  pronounced  liis 
deposition.  Ali  resisted  several  pasli.is 
who  were  sent  to  carry  out  this  decision. 
only  surrendering  at  last  in  1822,  <>n 
receiving  assurances  that  his  life  nmi 
property  should  be  granted  him.  Fiiiili 
was  not  kept  with  him,  however;  he  w.is 
killed,  and  his  head  was  cut  off  and  < lii- 
veyed  to  Constantinople,  while  his  treas- 
ures were  seized  by  the  Porte. 
Alias  ("''''H"'  Latin,  'on  another  oc 
"•"**"  casion.*  'otherwise'),  a  wnni 
often  used  in  judicial  proceedings  in  <i>ti- 
nection  with  the  different  names  that  p'  i- 
soiis     have     ns.sinned,     m<ist     likely     for 


Aliaska 


AHen 


prudential  reasons  at  diiTerent  times,  and 

ID  order  to  conceal  identity,  as  Joseph 

Smith  aJiaa  Thomas  Jones. 

Aliaska  (H-li-as'ka),  the  southwestern 

**""  **"  peninsula  of  Alaska  Territory, 

N.  America. 

Alibert  <A-l«-bftr),    Jean    Louis 

"""^   "  Babon,  a  distinguished 

French  physician,  bom  1766,  died  1837, 

wrote  many  valuable  works  on  medical 

subjects. 

Ali  BeV.  ^  """^^^  °*  Egypt,  born  in  the 
•"  Caucasus  in  172S,  was  taken 
to  Cairo  and  sold  as  a  slave,  but  having 
entered  the  force  of  the  Mamelukes,  and 
attained  the  first  dignity  among  them,  he 
succeeded  in  making  himself  virtual 
governor  of  Egypt.  lie  then  refused  the 
nistomary  tribute  to  the  Porte,  niul  coined 
money  in  his  own  name.  In  170;')  ho  took 
advantage  of  a  war  in  which  tho  Porto 
w<i8  engaged  with  Russia  to  endf  avor  to 
add  Syria  and  Palestine  to  his  .gyptian 
dominion,  and  in  this  he  had  auuost  suc- 
ceeded, when  the  defection  of  his  own 
ndopted  son,  Mohammed  Rev,  drove  him 
from  Egypt.  Jnininz  his  'allv  Sheikh 
Dnher  in  Syria,  he  still  pursued" his  plans 
of  conquest  with  remnrkable  success,  till 
in  1773  he  was  induced  to  make  the  at- 
tempt to  recover  Egypt  with  insufficient 
nie.Tns.  In  a  battle  near  Cairo  his  army 
nas  completely  defeated  and  he  himself 
taken  prisoner,  dying  a  few  days  after- 
wards either  of  his  wounds  or  by 
poison. 

Alibi  ^«l''-^J.  I'M  'elsewhere'),  a  de- 
fense in  criminal  procedure  by 
which  the  accused  endeavors  to  prove  that 
when  the  alleged  crime  was  committed  he 
was  present  in  a  different  place. 
Alicante  (&-le-k4n'ta),  a  fortified  town 
.  _  and    Mediterranean    seaport 

m  Spain,  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  picturesquely  situated  partly 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  partly  on  the  plain 
nt  the  foot,  about  80  miles  s.  by  w.  of 
\alpnpia.  The  lower  town  has  wide  and 
wcll-built  streets;  the  upper  town  is  old 
nnd  irregularly  built.  The  principal 
manufactures  are  cotton,  linen,  and  cigars, 
the  government  cigar  factory  emploving 
about  6000  wmen.  The  chief  export  is 
wine,  which  largely  goes  to  Englond. 
Alicante  is  an  ancient  town  and  in  71 S 
'\as  taken  by  the  Moors,  from  whom  it 
was  recovered  about  1240.  In  modern 
times  it  has  been  several  times  besieged 
and  bomhnrdcd,  as  by  the  French  in  1700 
and  in  1812,  and  hv  the  people  of 
artagena  during  the  commotions  of  187'?. 

lop.  50,142 The  province  i<!  very  fniit- 

fiil  and  well  cultivated,  prodi'cing  wine, 
silk,  fruits,  etc.  The  wine  is  of  a  dark 
«)Ior    (hente    called    vino    Unto,    deep- 


colored  wine),  and  fs  heavy  and  sweet. 
Area  2096  sq.  miles.     Pop.  470,149: 

Alicata,  fJ.'^'^^TA  (d-16-ka'td,  15-ka'- 

ta),  the  most  important  com- 
naercial  town  on  the  s.  coast  of  Sicily,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Salso,  24  miles  e.  8.  e.  of 
Girgents  with  a  considerable  trade  in 
sulphur  gram,  wine,  oil,  nuts,  almonds, 
an''  soda.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the 
towM  which  the  Tyrant  Phintias  of 
Acraf:as  erected  and  named  after  himself, 
^■hen  Gela  was  destroyed  in  280.     Pop. 

Alien  (''^'.y^?)*  ■  P*«on  bom  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  country,  and  not 
having  acquired  the  full  rights  of  a  citizen 
of    it.     The    position    of    aliens    depends 
upon  the  laws  of  the  respective  countries, 
but  generally  speaking  aliens  owe  a  local 
alloginnce.    and    are   bound    equallv   with 
natives  to  obey  all  general  rules  for  the 
preservation   of  order   which  do  not  re- 
late   specially    to    citizens.     Aliens    have 
been  often  treated  with  great  harshness 
by   the   laws   of   some   states.     Thus   in 
France    there    long    existed    what    was 
known  as  the  droit  tTauhaine,  a  law  which 
claimed  for  the  benefit  of  the  state  the 
effects  of  deceased  foreigners  leaving  no 
heirs    who    were    natives.     Aliens    have 
been  repeatedly  the  objects  of  legislation 
in  Britain,  and  the  tendency  at  the  pres- 
ent day  is  to  communicate  some  of  the 
rights   of  citizenship    to   aliens,    and    to 
widen  the  definition  of  subjects.     It  used 
to  be  a  principle  in  English  law,  that  a 
natural-born  subject  could  not  divest  him- 
self of  his  allegiance  by  becoming  natu- 
ralized in  a  foreign  state;  but  it  is  now 
laid  down  that  a  British  subject  who  has 
voluntarily     become     naturalized     in     a 
foreign    state    thereby    ceases    to    bo    u 
British  subject.     In  the  United  States  the 
position  of  aliens  as  regards  acquisition 
and  holding  of  real  property  differs  some- 
what in   the  different   states,   though   in 
recent  times  the  disal)ilities  of  aliens  have 
been  removed  in  most  of  them.     They  can 
take.  hold,  and  dispose  of  personal  prop- 
erty like  native  citizens.    Individual  states 
have    no   jurisdiction    on    tlie    subject   of 
naturalization,  though  they  may  pass  laws 
admitting  aliens  to  any  privilege  short  of 
citizenship.     A  naturalized  citizen  is  not 
eligible   to  election  as  president  or  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States,  and  can- 
not   serve    as    senator    until    after    nine 
years'  citizenship,  nor  as  a  member  of  the 
house  of  reprcsfntatlvcs  until  after  seven 
years'  citizenship.     Five  years'  residence 
in  flio  Ignited  States  and  one  year's  per- 
maiicnt   residence  in  the  particular  state 
whcro     the     application     is     made     are 
necessary  for  the  attainment  of  citizen- 
ship. 


Alien  and  Sedition  Laws 


Aliment 


Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  ^^^l""^ 

ference  in  the  domestic  politics  of  the 
United  States  caused  the  uussiige  by  con- 
gress, in  1798,  of  the  Alien  law,  giving 
the  president  power  to  order  aliens,  whom 
he  should  adjudge  dangerous,  out  of  the 
country,  and  providing  for  the  fine  and 
imprisonment  of  those  who  refused  to  go. 
The  Sedition  law,  passed  July  14, 1798,  to 
remain  in  force  till  March  3,  1801,  im- 
posed fine  and  imprisonment  on  conspira- 
tors to  resist  govornmciit  measures,  and 
on  libellers  and  scandalizers  of  the  gov- 
ernment, congress,  or  the  president.  It 
was  aimed  at  the  newspapers  hostile  to 
the  Adams  administration.  Restrictions 
governing  the  conduct  of  enemy  alieus  in 
the  United  States  were  established  on  No- 
vember 19,  1917,  by  proclamation  of  Pres- 
ident Wilson.  It  was  provided  that  all 
enemy  aliens  must  be  registered,  must 
obtain  government  consent  to  travel  or 
change^  their  oooupations,  and  must  n  ()ort 
from  time  to  time  to  federal  and  municipal 
officers.  Enemy  aliens  were  forbidden  ap- 
proach within  prescribed  waterfront  areas 
and  were  expelled  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 
This  ruling  applifKl  only  *o  Germans.  Upon 
the  declaration  of  war  on  Austria-Hun- 
gary, subjects  of  that  empire  resident  in 
the  United  States  were  placed  under  no 
such  restrictions  as  in  the  case  of  Ger- 
mans. 

Alien  Land  Law.   Sb^^PeU"^fll  Ik' 

the  California  Legislature  in  191.*?  brouglit 
to  the  fore  anew  the  question  of  the  Jap- 
anese on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  excludes 
from  ownership  f  land  'aliens  ineligible 
to  citizenship,'  aliliough  as  passed,  it  was 
amended  to  admit  such  aliens  to  lease 
lands  for  agricidtural  purposes  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  three  years. 

AllfWirli  (.a-le-fjar') ,  a  fort  and  city  in 
Axigaiii     j^,,jjj^   jjj   jj   district  of   the 

same  name  in  the  Northwest  Provinces, 
84  miles  southeast  of  Dellii.  The  town 
properly  calle<l  Koel  or  Coel,  is  about  2 
miles  from  the  fort.    Pop.  70,434. 

Aliment  ("'''-menl').  food,  a  term 
which  includes  everything, 
solid  or  liquid,  servimg  as  nutriment  for 
the  bodily  system.  Aliments  are  of  the 
most  diverse  character,  but  all  of  them 
must  contain  nutritious  matter  of  some 
kind,  which,  being  extracted  by  the  act 
of  digestion,  enters  the  blood,  and  effects 
by  aspimilntion  tlie  repnir  of  the  body. 
Alimentary  mMtter,  tlierefore,  must  be 
.similar  to  animnl  Kidist.Tnee,  or  transmut- 
able  into  snch,  and  must  be  composed  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree  of  soluble  parts, 
which  easily  lose  their  peculiar  qualities 
in  the  process  of  digestion,  and  correspond 


to  the  elements  of  the  body.  The  food  of 
animals  consists  for  the  most  part  of  sub- 
stances containing  little  oxygen  and  ex- 
hibiting a  high  degree  of  chemical  com- 
bination, in  which  respect  they  differ  from 
most  substances  that  serve  as  sustenance 
for  plants,  which  are  generally  highly 
oxidized  and  exhibit  little  chemical  com- 
bination. According  to  the  nature  of 
their  constituents  most  of  the  aliments  of 
animals  are  divided  into  nitrogenous  (con- 
sisting of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen 
along  with  nitrogen,  and  also  of  sulphur 
and  phosphorus)  and  non-nitrogenous 
(consisting  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and" 
oxygen  without  nitrogen).  Water  and 
salts  are  usually  considered  as  forming 
a  third  group,  and,  in  the  widest  sense  of 
the  word  aliment,  oxygen  alone,  which 
enters  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  forms  a 
fourth.  The  articles  used  as  food  by  miin 
do  not  consist  entirely  of  nutritious  sub- 
stances, but  with  few  exceptions  are  com- 
pounds of  various  nutritious  with  indi- 
gestible and  acconlingly  innutritions  sub- 
stances. The  only  nitrogenous  aliments 
are  albuminous  substances  and  these  are 
contained  largely  in  animal  food  (flesli, 
eggs,  milk,  cheese).  The  principal  non- 
nitrogenous  substance  obtninetl  as  food 
from  animals  is  fat.  Sugar  is  so  obtained 
in  smaller  quantities  (in  milk).  While 
some  vegetable  substances  also  contain 
much  albumen,  very  many  of  them  are 
rich  in  starch. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  various 
nutritious  substances  that  are  taken  into 
the  system  and  enter  the  blood  depends 
upon  their  chemical  constitution.  The 
albuminous  substances  are  the  most  imlis- 
pensable,  inasmuch  as  they  form  the  ma- 
terial by  which  the  constant  waste  of  the 
body  is  repaired,  whence  they  are  calli>>l 
by  Liebig  the  substance-formers.  Thov 
also  yield  heat,  but  the  maintenance  of 
temperature  may  be  performed  by  non- 
nitrogenous  substances.  As  is  well  known, 
the  temperature  of  warm-blooded  animals 
is  considerably  higher  than  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  air.  in 
man  about  98.6"  F.,  and  the  uniformity 
of  this  temperature  is  maintained  bv  tim 
heat  which  is  set  free  by  the  cheinieal 
processes  (of  oxidation)  which  go  on 
within  the  body.  The  best  heat-giver  i** 
fat.  Albumi.ious  matters  are  not  only  The 
tissue-formerp^  ,f  the  botly ;  they  aKso'siiii- 
ply  the  vehicle  for  the  oxygon,  since  tliis 
is  conveyed  through  the  system  bv  tin- 
albuminous  blood  corpuscles.  Oiily  a 
part  of  the  heat  devclopi-d  passi's  aw::;. 
into  the  environment  of  the  animal;  an- 
other part  is  transformed  within  tlio 
body  (in  the  muscles)  into  mechanieid 
work.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  iion 
nitrogenous  articles  of  food  prmluce  not 
merely  heat  but  also  work,  but  only  with 


Alimentary  Canal 


Alkaliesf 


the  assistancs  of  the  tissue-building  and 
oxygen-bearing  albuminous  matter.  In 
general,  it  may  be  said  that  that  ali- 
ment is  wholesome  which  is  easily  solu- 
ble and  is  suited  to  the  power  of  diges- 
tion of  the  individual.  Man  is  fitted 
to  derive  nourishment  alilie  from  animal 
and  vegetable  aliment,  but  can  live  ex- 
clusively on  either.  The  nations  of  the 
North  incline  generally  more  to  animal 
aliments;  those  of  the  South,  and  the 
orientals,  more  to  vegetablp.  The  inhab- 
itants of  the  taost  northerly  reRinns  live 
almost  entirely  upon  aniiiial  food,  and 
vpry  largely  on  fat  on  account  of  its  heat- 
civiug  property.  See  Dietetics,  Digestion, 
Adulteration,  etc. 

Alimen'tary  Canal,  ?  ."""i^  ^'«^"'- 

•'  '  fyjng  the  com- 

bined oesophagus,  stomach,  and  intpstines 
of  animals.  See  (Esophagus,  Intestine, 
fitomach. 

Alimony  (il'i-mun-i>,  in  law,  the  al- 
w  lowance  to  which  a  wom.nn 
is  entitled  while  a  matrimonial  suit  is 
pondinjr  bei  n  her  and  her  husband, 
or  af»-er  a  le;jfa  separation  from  her  hus- 
band, not  occnsioned  by  adultery  or  elope- 
ment on  her  part. 

Aliquot  Parti'^i'i-^^ot).    ^^    8»c^ 

^.  ,  part    of   a    number   as 

will  divide  and  measure  it  exactly  with- 
out any  remainder.  For  instance,  2  is  an 
aliquot  part  of  4,  3  of  12,  and  4  of  20. 
Alismaceae  (a-lis-ma'se-e),  the  water- 
plantam  family,  a  natural 
order  of  endogenous  plants,  the  members 
of  which  are  herbaceous,  annual  or 
perennial;  with  petiolate  leaves  sheath- 
ing at  the  base,  hermaphrodite  (rarely 
unisexual)  flowers,  disposed  in  spikes, 
panicles,  or  racemes.  They  are  floatins 
or  mar  h  plants,  and  many  have  edible 
fleshy  rhizomes.  They  are  found  in  all 
countries,  but  especially  in  Europe  and 
North  America,  where  their  rather  bril- 
liant flowers  adorn  the  pools  and  streams. 
The  principal  genera  are  Alisma  (water- 
plaintain)  and  Sagittaria  (arrow-head). 
Alison  (al'i-sun),  Archibald,  a  the- 
ologian and  writer  on  esthet- 
ics, born  at  EdinburgV  in  1757;  died 
there  in  1S39.  He  studied  in  Glasgow 
and  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  entered 
the  English  Church,  and  finally  (1800) 
settled  as  the  minister  of  an  Episcopal 
chapel  at  Edinburgh.  He  published  two 
%'olumes  of  sermons,  and  a  work  entitled 
f  .«.7£,s  on  tke  yatarc  and  Principka  of 
jaste  (1790),  In  which  he  maintains 
tnat  all  the  beauty  of  material  objects 
depends  upon  the  associatinns  connected 
wit+i  them. 

Alison.  ^'?   Archibald,   lawyer   and 
'  writer  of  history,  son  of  the 


above,  was  bom  in  Shropshire  in  1792, 
and  died  in  18G7,  near  Glasgow.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and  Id  1814  was  admitted  to  the  Scottish 
bar.  He  spent  the  next  eight  years  in 
continental  travel.  On  his  return  he  was 
appointed  advocate-depute,  which  post  he 
held  till  1830.  In  1&S2  he  published 
Principles  of  the  Criminal  Late  of  Scot- 
land, and  in  1833  I'he  Practice  of  the 
Criminal  Law.  He  was  appointed  sheriff 
of  Lanarkshire  in  18.34,  and  retained  this 
post  till  his  death.  TTe  was  made  a 
baronet  in  18.'>2.  His  chief  work — The 
History  of  Europe,  from  1789  to  1815 — 
was  first  issued  in  ten  vols.,  1833-42,  the 
narrative  beinsr  subsequently  brought 
down  to  lSr)2.  the  beginning  of  the 
second  French  Empire.  This  work  dis- 
plays industry  and  research,  and  is  gen- 
erally accurate,  hut  not  very  readable. 
Its  popularity,  however,  has  been  Im- 
mense, and  it  has  been  translated  into 
French,  German,  Arabic,  Hindustani,  etc. 
Among  Sir  Archibald's  other  productions 
are  Prituiplrs  of  Population;  Free  Trade 
and  Protection;  England  in  1815  and 
1845;  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
etc. 

His  son.  LlKtTT.-OENERAL  SiR  ARCHIBALD 

Alison',  born  in  1826,  entered  the  army 
in  1840,  and  served  in  the  Crimea,  in 
India  during  the  mutiny,  and  in  the 
Ashantee  expedition  of  1873-4.  In  Egypt, 
in  1882,  he  led  the  Hishland  Brigade  at 
the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  and  afterwards 
was  left  in  command  of  the  British  army 
of  occupation,  returning  home  with  hon- 
ors in  1883.  Died  in  1007. 
Aliwal  (J^l-e-wal'),  a  village  of  Hindu- 
stan in  the  Punjab,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Sutlej,  celebrated  from  tlie 
battle  fought  in  its  vicinitv,  Januarv  28, 
1840,  between  the  Sikhs  and  a  British 
army  commanded  by  Sir  Harrv  Smith, 
resulting  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Skhs. 
Alizarine  (^-J'^'a-rin),  a  substance 
contained  in  the  madder 
root,  and  largely  used  in  dyeins  reds  of 
various  shades.  Formerly  madder  root 
was  largely  employed  as  a  dye-stuff,  its 
capability  of  dyeing  being  chiefly  due  to 
the  presence  in  it  of  alizarine ;  but  the  use 
of  the  root  has  been  almost  superseded  by 
the  emplo;,  nient  of  alizarine  itself,  pre- 
pared artificially  from  one  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  coal-tar.  It  forms  yellowish-red 
prismatic  crystals,  nearly  insoluble  In 
cuitlj  but  dissolved  to  a  smrll  extent  by 
boiling  water,  and  readily  soluble  in 
alcoliol  and  ether.  It  possesses  exceed- 
ingly strong  tinctorial  powers. 

Alkahest  ^'^I'^^'^^^t)'    t'l"    pretended 
universal    solvent    or    men* 
struum  of  the  alchemists. 


f* 


Alkali 


Alkoran 


Alkali  C'oio  ^^-  al-galiy,  the  ashes  of 
the  plant  from  which  soda  was 
first  obtained,  or  the  plant  itself),  a  term 
first  used  to  designate  the  soluble  part  of 
the  ashes  of  plants,  especially  of  sea-weed. 
Now  the  term  is  applied  to  various  classes 
of  chemical  bodies  having  the  following 
properties  in  common: — (1)  solubility  in 
water;  (2)  the  power  of  neutralizing 
acids,  and  forming  salts  with  them ;  (3) 
the  property  of  corroding  animal  and 
vegetable  substances;  (4)  the  property  of 
altering  the  tint  of  many  coloring  mutters 
— thus,  they  turn  litmus,  reddened  by  an 
acid,  into  blue ;  turmeric,  brown ;  and 
syrup  of  violets  and  infusion  of  red 
cabbages,  green.  The  alkalies  are  hy- 
droxides, or  water  in  which  half  the  hy- 
drogen is  replaced  by  a  metul  or 
compound  radical.  In  its  restricted  and 
cpmmon  sense  the  term  is  applied  to  fix 
substances  only :  the  hydroxides  of  po- 
tassium, sodium,  lithium,  cwsium,  rubid- 
ium and  ammonium.  In  a  more  general 
sense  it  is  applied  to  the  hydroxides  of  the 
metal!^  of  the  alkaline  earths,  barium, 
strontium,  calcium  and  magnesium,  and 
to  a  large  number  of  organic  substances, 
both  natural  and  artificial,  described 
under  Alkaloid. — Volatile  alkali  is  a  name 
gi'  en  to  ammonia,  because  of  its  volatility. 
Fuced  alkalies  are  the  non-volatile,  stable 
kind. 

Alkali  Lands,  ^\  .°"™«   pi^^"   to 

'  certain  regions  of 
Montana,  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  which 
are  marked  by  the  presence  of  alkali 
either  under  ground  or  crusted  on  the 
surface. 

Alkalimeter  (al-ka-lim'e-ter),  an  in- 
^«^>.<*xxui.wbv&  strument  for  ascertain- 
ing the  quantity  of  free  alkali  in  any 
impure  specimen,  as  in  the  potashes  of 
commerce.  These,  besides  the  carbonate 
of  potash,  of  which  they  principally  con- 
sist, usually  contain  a  portion  of  foreign 
salts,  as  sulphate  and  chlm-ide  of  potas- 
sium, and  as  the  true  worth  of  the  sub- 
stance, or  price  for  which  it  ought  to  sell, 
depends  entirely  on  the  quantity  of 
carbonate,  it  is  of  importance  to  be  able 
to  measure  it  accurately  by  some  easy 
process.  An  instrument  devised  for  the 
quantitative  analysis  of  carbonated  alkali 
consists  essentially  of  a  thin  glass  vessel 
which  can  be  weighed  on  a  delicate  bal- 
ance and  is  so  constructed  that  a  known 
weight  of  sodium  carbonate  or  acid  car- 
bonate is  kept  from  acid  contained  in 
another  division  during  the  first  weighing. 
The  acid  is  then  run  onto  the  carbonate, 
causing  evolution  of  carbon-dioxide  gas, 
which  passes  out  of  the  apparatus  through 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  or  over  cal- 
cium chloride.  The  apparatus  is  then 
weighed    a    second    time.     The    loss    in 


weight  represents  the  carbon  dioxido 
evolved  and  indicrates  the  quality  of  tlii> 
carbonate.  A  process  of  neutralization, 
exactly  the  same  in  principle,  may  be  em- 
ployed to  test  the  strength  of  acids  by 
alkalies,  the  one  process  being  called 
alkalimetry,  the  other  acidimetry. 

Alkaloid  *  t*^'™  applied  to  a  dass  t.f 
'  nitrogenized  com  pounds 
havin|r  certain  alkaline  properties,  foiunl 
in  living  plants,  and  containing  their  ac- 
tive principles.  Their  names  generally 
end  in  ine,  as  morphine,  quinine,  acoiii- 
tine,  caffeine,  etc.  Most  alkaloids  occur 
m  plants,  but  some  are  formed  by  deconi- 
!!■  sitiou.  Their  alkaline  character  de- 
pends on  the  nitrogen  they  contain. 
Most  natural  alkaloids  contain  carbon, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  but  thf 
greater  number  of  artificial  ones  want  tUi- 
oxygen.  The  only  property  common  to 
all  alkaloids  is  that  of  combining  with 
acids  to  form  salts,  and  some  exhibit  an 
alkaline  reaction  with  colors.  Alkaloids 
form  what  is  termed  the  orpanio  banrn 
of  plants.  Although  formed  originally 
within  the  plant,  it  has  been  found  pos- 
sible to  prepare  several  of  these  alkaloids 
by  purely  artificial  means. 

Alkanet,  fu^^^''\«  ^/li'  *!»«  ??'"'^  "^ 

'  tne  root  of  the  Anehusa  or 
Alkanna  tinctoria,  a  plant  of  the  order 
Boragmaccw,  with  downy  and  spear- 
shaped  leaves,  and  clusters  (^f  small  purple 
or  reddish  flowers.  The  plant  is  some- 
times cultivated  in  Britain,  but  most  of 
the  alkanet  of  commerce  is  imported  from 
the  Levant  or  from  southern  France.  It 
imparts  a  fine  deep-red  color  to  all 
unctuous  substances  and  is  used  for 
coloring  oils,  plasters,  lip-salve,  confec- 
tions, etc. ;  also  in  compositions  for  rub- 
bing and  giving  color  to  mahogany  fur- 
niture, and  to  color  spurious  port-wine. 

Alkanna.    ^.  .^*™<^  ^^  henna.    See  also 
'    Alkanet. 

Alkarsin.  ,"."  .  extremely  poisonous 
'  liquid  containing  kakodvlc, 
together  with  oxidation  products  of  this 
substance,  and  formerly  known  as  Cadvt'a 
fuming  liquor,  characterized  by  its 
poisonous,  irritating  odor  and  high  de- 
gree of  spontaneous  combustibility  when 
exposed  to  air. 

Alkmaar  -I^IW^^  *  town  of  the 

Netherlands,  prov.  of  North 
Holland,  on  the  North  Holland  Canal,  and 
20  miles  x.  N.  w.  of  Amsterdam,  regularly 
built,  with  a  fine  church  (St.  Lawrence) 
and  a  richly  decorated  Gothic  town-housp ; 
manufactures  of  salt,  sail-cloth,  vinegar, 
leather,  etc.,  and  an  extensive  trade  in 
cattle,    corn,    butter,   and  cheese.     Prf 

Jo.2  4  0. 

Alkoran.    See  Koran. 


Alia  breve 


Allegheny 


Allfl,  breve  (brava),  a  musical  direc- 
^^  tion     exoressiDK     that     a 

breve  ia  to  be  played  ax  fast  as  a  seini- 
breve,  a  semibreve  as  fast  as  a  miuim, 
and  so  on. 

Allah  i?'?)'  ^°-  ■'Arabic,  the  name  of 
****  God,  a  word  of  kindred  origin 

with  the  Hebrew  word  Elohim.  Allah 
Akbar  (God  is  great)  is  a  Mohammedan 
war-cry, 

Allahabad  ("Via-hu-bad' ;   'city  .of 

.  Allah  ),  an  ancient  city 
of  India,  capital  of  the  Northwest  Prov- 
inces, on  the  wedge  of  land  formt'd  by 
the  .Tumna  and  the  Ganges,  largely  built 
of  mud  houses,  though  the  English  quarter 
ban  more  of  a  Euro|H'un  aspect.  Among 
the  remarkable  buildings  are  the  fort, 
and  the  mausoleum  and  garden  of  Khosru, 
the  tomb  beiu?  a  haudsomi'  domed  build- 
ing. Allahabad  is  one  of  the  chief  resorts 
of  Hindu  pilgrims,  and  is  also  the  scene 
of  a  great  fair  In  December  and  .January. 
There  are  no  manufactures  of  importance, 
but  a  large  general  and  transit  trade  is 
carried  on.  The  town  is  as  old  as  the 
third  century  B.C.  In  the  mutiny  of 
18.17  it  was  the  scene  of  a  serious  out- 
break and  massacre.  Population  17i5.74S. 
—The  division  of  Allahabad  contains 
the  districts  of  Cawnpur,  Futtehpur. 
Hamirpur,  Banda,  Jhansi,  and  AUaha- 
l)a_d:    area,    17,270    square    miles;    pop. 

Allamanda  <a'-a-man'da),  a  genus  of 
American  tropical  plants, 
order  Apocynacew,  with  large  yellow  or 
viairt  flowers,  some  of  them  met  with  in 
European  green  houses.  A.  Cathartira 
has  strong  emetic  and  purgative  prop- 
erties. 

Allan  ^al'^an),  David,  a  Scottish 
painter,  born  1744;  died  17!tt>. 
He  studied  in  Foulis's  academy  of  paint- 
ing and  engraving  in  Glasgow,  and  for 
sixteen  years  in  Italy,  finally  establishing 
mmself  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  succeeded 
luineiraan  as  master  of  the  Trustees' 
Academy.  His  illustrations  of  the  Gentle 
Shepherd,  the  Cotter's  ^atiirdai/  Nif/ht, 
etc..  obtained  for  him  the  name  of  the 
Scottish    Hogarth.' 

Allan.  ^^^^ORGE  William,  a  Canadian 
»  statesman,  born  at  York,  later 
liironto,  in  1846.  He  was  speaker  of  the 
I»ominion  Senate.  1888-91;  was  later 
(  hancellor  of  Trinity  University.  To- 
ronto ;  and  a  member  of  the  King'.s  Privy 
( ouncil  of  Canada. 

Allan.  S^"  William,  a  distinguished 
,  '  Scottish  artist,  born  in  1782; 
■1  'St  ''^•'^-  W«  was  a  fellow-student 
wth  Wilkie  in  Edinburarh.  afterwards  a 
^tudent  of  the  Royal  Academy.  rx)ndon ; 
then  went  to  St  Petersburg,  and  remained 


for  ten  years  in  the  Russian  dominions. 
Jn  1814  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and 
publicly  exhibited  his  pictures,  one  of 
which  (UircanniaH  Vaptivea)  made  hia 
reputation.  He  now  turned  his  attention 
to  historical  painting,  and  produced,  Knoj: 
admoniahiiiij  Maru  Queen  of  Scott,  Mur- 
der of  Rtzzio,  Exiles  on  their  Wau  to 
Siberia,  The  Slaic  Market  at  Constanti- 
nople, etc. ;  latterly  also  battle  scenes,  as 
the  Hattle  of  Pristonpans,  Nelson  Board- 
ing the  San  Mcolaa,  aid  two  pictures  of 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  the  one  from  the 
Kritish,  the  other  from  the  French  posi- 
tion, and  delineating  the  actual  scene  and 
the  incidents  therein  taking  place  at  the 
moment  chosen  for  the  representation. 
One  of  these  Waterloo  :)ictures  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He 
traveled  extensively.  visiting  Italv. 
(Jreece,  Asia  Minor,  Spain,  and  Barbarv. 
In  18.'J5  he  became  R.  A.,  in  18.'i8  presi- 
dent of  the  Scottish  Academy,  in  1842 
he  was  knighted. 

AUantois   (a-lan'to-is).     a     structure 
,      ,  ai)peunng  during  the  early 

development  of  vertebrate  animals — rep- 
tiles, birds,  and  mammalia.  It  is  largely 
niade  up  of  blood-vessels,  and,  especially 
in  birds,  attains  a.  large  size.  It  forms 
the  inner  lining  to  the  shell,  obd  may 
thus  be  viewed  as  the  surface  by  means  of 
which  the  respiration  of  the  embryo  is 
carried  on.  In  mammalia  the  allantois  is 
not  so  largely  develoi)ed  as  in  birds,  and 
it  enters  into  the  formation  of  the 
placenta,  the  organ  by  which  the  embryos 
both  feed  and  breathe.  In  man  the  al- 
lantois becomes  a  ligamentous  fragment. 

Alleghany  ^"'■^♦^-S-yni)..    a    river    of 
°  *'    Pennsylvania     and      New 

lork,  which  unites  with  the  Monongahei.i 
at  l^ittsburgh  to  form  the  Ohio ;  navigable 
nearly  200  miles  above  Pittsburgh. 

Alleghany  Mountains, '^  "«. 

<=>  If  >   sometu 


m  e 

sometimes 
used  as  synonymous  with  Appalachians, 
but  also  often  restricted  to  the  portion 
of  those  mountains  that  traverses  thf> 
States  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Penn- 
sylvania from  southwest  to  the  north- 
east, and  consists  of  a  series  of  parallel 
ridges  for  the  most  part  wooded  to  th<> 
summit,  and  with  some  fertile  valleys  be- 
tween. Their  mean  elevation  is  about 
2.'00  feet;  but  in  Virginia  they  rise  to 
over  4000. 

Allegheny  (?l-le-gen'i>,  or  Allegheny 
°  *'    Lity,     a     fortiier    city    of 

Pennsvlvanin.  on  the  river  Alleghany,  op- 
posite Pittshurgh.  with  which  it"  was 
united  bv  net  of  the  State  liCgislature  in 
1!)00.  The  principal  industries  of  the 
twin  cities  are  those  connected  with  iron 
and  machinery.     Pop.  145,240. 


Allegiance 


AUen 


AllenftUOe    ^**'*  ^""^  •   '"'°"   ^'  ""*•  J'^°«  »t  t^e  Restoration,  and  imprisoned 
„. ".  .  ffare,  to  bind),  according   for  preaching.     He   wrote,   among  other 

thlnga,  Vindicia  Pietatia,  or  A  Vindication 
of  Godlinesa,  which  was  condemned  to  be 
burned  in  the  royal  Icitcben. 

Alleluia.     See  Halleluia. 


if 


to  Blaclcstone,  is  the  tie  or  ligament  which 
binds  the  subject  to  the  sovereign  in  re- 
turn for  tliat  protection  which  the  sore- 
i-eign  affords  the  subject,  or,  generally, 
the  obedience  which  every  subject  or 
dtizen  owes  to  the  government  of  his 
country.  It  used  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the 
English  law  that  natural-born  subjects 
owe  an  allegiance  which  is  intrinsic  nnd 
I)erpetual,  and  which  cannot  bo  divested 
by  any  net  of  their  own ;  but  this  is  no 
longer  the  case.  Aliens  owe  a  temporary 
or  local  allegiance  to  the  government  un- 
der which  they  for  the  time  reside.  A 
usurper  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
crown  is  entitled  to  allegiance;  and  thus 
treasons  against  Henry  VI  were  punished 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV  though  the 
former  had,  by  act  of  Parliament,  been 
declared  a  usurper. 

AUeerOrV  <nl'e-go-ri).  a  figurative 
«>  'f  representation  in  which  the 
signs  (words  or  forms)  signify  something 
besides  their  literal  or  direct  meaning.  In 
rhetoric  allegory  is  often  but  a  continued 
simile.  Parables  and  fables  are  a  species 
of  allegory.  Sometimes  long  works  are 
throughout  allegorical,  as  Spenser's 
Faerie  Queen  and  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's 
Progress.  When  an  allegory  is  thus  con- 
tinued it  is  indispensable  to  its  success 
that  not  only  the  allegorical  mean- 
ing should  be  appropriate,  but  that  the 
story  should  have  an  interest  of  its  own 
in  the  direct  meaning  apart  from  the 
allegorical  signification.  Allegory  is  often 
made  use  of  in  painting  and  sculpture  as 
well  as  in  literature. 

Allesrri  ("l-lii'gre),  Gbegobio,  an 
«>  Italian  composer,  born  at 
Rome  about  l.">80,  died  there  about  1650; 
celebrated  for  his  miserere  music  to  the 
fifty-seventh  psalm,  which  in  the  Latin 
version  begins  with  that  word. 
Alle&TO  <I*al*a°  ftl-lfi'gro),  a  musical 
«»  term  expressing  a  more  or 
less  quick  rate  of  movement,  or  a  piece 
of  music  or  movement  in  lively  time. 
Allegro  moderato,  moderately  qnic k  • 
allegro  maestoso,  quick  but  with  dignity; 
allegro  assai  and  allegro  moUo,  vory 
quick ;  allegro  con  brio  or  con  fuoco.  with 
fire  and  energy;  allegrissimo,  with  the 
utmost   rapidity. 

AIIPITIP  fn''«",f>-  .TosEPH.  English  Non- 
^«1  S  comfoimist  divine  ;  born  lt«;'. ; 
died  imS:  the  author  of  n  pnnijlar  re- 
ligious book  entitled,  An  Alarm  to  Vn- 
converted  >Stuncrs. 

Allelne  ^*^'«°^'  K'cuaRd.  English  Non- 

Ifill  <1W  Vfis/'"^'^'':'  'l'^"^:  born  in 
'y\i>  died  16S1  :  rector  for  twentv  venrs 

Of  Batcombe  (Somerset)  ;  depr'v^  of  L" 


AUemande    (*i-mftnd)    a  kind  of 

slow,  graceful  dance,  in- 
vented in  France  in  the  time  of  I^mis 
XIV,  and  again  in  vogue  in  the  time  of 
the  First  Empire. 

Allen  ^^P^*"^'  ^'^  o*"'  ^^^  nai^e  ap- 
plied to  a  series  of  bogs  in  Ire- 
land (not  to  one  continuous  morass),  dis- 
persed, often  widely  apart,  with  extensive 
tracts  of  dry  cultivated  soil  between,  over 
a  broad  belt  of  land  stretching  across  tlie 
center  of  tlic  country,  the  bogs  beinc, 
howover,  all  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Shannon. 

Allen.  ^^'^"AN,  an  American  Revolu- 
'  tionary  partisan  and  gen<MHl : 
born  17.37,  died  1789.  He  surprised  a  it! 
captured  Port  Ticonderoga  (1775)  ;  nt- 
tacked  Montreal,  and  was  captured  and 
5t^*  to  England^  ^pi^g  exchanged  in 
1m8. — Ills  younger  brother,  Ira,  was 
also  prominent  in  the  Revolutionary 
era.  ' 

Allen,  pKANT,  naturalist  and  novelist, 
■10  4Q  •n.''"'"°  1°  Kingston.  Canada,  in 
1S4S.  \\  as  professor  of  logic  and  philoso- 
phy in  Queen's  College,  Spanisli  Town. 
Jamaica,  in  1873;  principal  lSZ,l-77. 
VVrote  Anglo-Saxon  Britain  and  a  num- 
ber of  works  illustrating  the  principle 
of  evolution  in  simple  and  attractive  lan- 
guage. In  1884  he  became  a  novelist, 
writing  Philistia,  An  African  Million- 
aire, etc.  Died  in  1899. 
Allen.  J^^^s  Laxe,  novelist,  born 
^o4ft  ^"^""^  Lexington,  Kentucky,  in 

1849;  graduated  at  Transylvania  Univer- 
sity ;  became  professor  of  Latin  and  Ilixh- 
er  Enslish  at  Bethany  College,  W.  Va.; 
after  188G  engaged  in  literature.  His  first 
story, yo/(rt  (Jrag,  afterward  extended  and 
republished  as  The  Choir  Invisible,  gavt- 
him  a  high  reputation  from  its  deptli  ..f 
tliougbt  and  insight.  Otlier  wor!:s  are 
t/'-^l  ,",^  ^''■*'**  fifff'on  of  Kentuchy; 
\\ith  IIhIc  and  VioUn;  Aftermath;  A 
Kentucky  Cardinal;  A  Summer  in  Ar- 
cady,  etc. 

Allen,  i^^^  Asaph,  zoologist,  bom  at 
1000  oprinjjtield,    Massachusetts,    in 

18d8;  member  .;f  tlic  National  Aca.iv.iiv 
of  S_<;!en.es  aftir  1870;  fiist  piVM.i.m't 
.\mericau  Oiuuhologists'  Union;  curator 
of  Mammalogy  and  Ornithology  at  Aim  r- 
\''i3.  -^^"s^um  of  Natural  History  aftrr 
J885.  Author  of  History  of  North  Am<n. 
can  Pinnipeds;  Monographs  of  North 
American  Rodentia,  etc. 


AUen 


AmiMiM 


AllAn  John,  a  Scotch  political  and 
•****"*>  hiHtoricul  wrilt>r;  bom  in 
1771,  died  in  184:{.  He  Ntiiiiivd  medicine, 
and  bi>caine  M.  D.  of  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity. In  1801  lio  went  nbrojid  ''ith  Lord 
lloUnnd  and  family,  and  honi  .-th  he 
maintainMi  this  connection,  b.'inK  long  an 
inuiiite  of  Holland  House  (Lon<lon)  and  a 
member  of  the  brilliant  society  there. 
Allen  Thomas,  an  English  mathe- 
'  maticiun,  philosopher,  antiqua- 
rian, and  astrologer,  born  m  1542,  died 
in  1632.  He  studied  nt  Oxford,  and  lived 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  learned 
retirement,  corresponding  with  many  of 
the  famous  men  or  his  time.  In  his  "own 
day  he  was  generally  reputed  a  dealer  in 
ttie  black  art. 

Allen  William,  Cardinal,  an  Eng- 
'*"^"»  hsh  Roman  Catholic  of  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  strenuous  op- 
ponent of  Protestantism  and  supporter  of 
the  claims  of  Philip  H  to  the  English 
throne ;  bom  1532,  died  1.594.  It  was  by 
his  efforts  that  the  English  college  for 
Catholics  at  Douay  was  established.  He 
was  made  cardinal  in  1587.  His  writings 
were  numerous. 

Allen  William,  an  American  clergy- 
'  man  and  author ;  born  in  1784; 
(lied  1868.  He  was  president  of  Bowdoin 
College  1820-18.30;  author  of  American 
Biographical  and  ITistorical  Dictionari 
a  Supplement  to  Webster's  Dictionary, 
Poema,  etc. 

Allenhv  Major-General  Sir  Edmdnd 
aiicuuy,  henky  Hynman,  K.  C.  B., 
British  soldier,  famous  as  the  conqueror 
i)t  Jerusalem.  He  was  born  in  1861  ar. 
was  educated  at  Haileybury,  Ho  entered 
the  Enniskillen  Dragoons  and  served  with 
tliat  force  in  the  Bechuanaland  expe<Htion 
in  1884-1885,  and  in  Zululnnd  1888.  He 
was  adjtitant  in  the  Enniskillen  Dragoons 
from  1880  to  1803  and  was  twice  men- 
tioned in  dispatches  during  the  Boer  war 
(1890-1902).  He  commanded  the  Fifth 
Royal  Irish  Lancers  from  1002  to  1905 ; 
and  the  Fourth  Cavalry  Brigade  to  1010. 
He  served  in  the  European  war,  was  men- 
tioneil  in  dispatches  and  created  K.  C.  B. 
Ill  1015  and  was  given  the  dignity  of 
Oflicer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  His 
crowning  exploit  was  tho  capture  of 
Joriisalem  ifter  a  brilliant  campaign, 
which  bega..  with  tho  investment  and  cap- 
ture of  the  city  of  Becrsheba,  near  the 
southern  border  of  Palestine,  on  October 
■11,  1017.  He  led  his  victorious  truops 
into  the  sacred  city  on  December  11,  1017. 
Allenstein      (Jl'len-stln).  a  town  in 


AllentOWn.  *  ^'^^  ***  ^*  eastern  aec- 
*t,  X  , ,  .  .  *""!  o'  I'ennsylvania,  on 
the  Lehigh  river,  18  milea  above  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Delaware,  57  miles  north  of 
Ihiladelphia  and  .30  miles  south  of  the 
anthracite  coal  flelds.  It  is  the  county 
seat  of  Lehigh  co..  an  agricultural  region, 
and  has  many  industries,  including  iron, 
cement,  automobile,  silk,  furniture,  hos- 
iery, clothing,  brick,  etc.    Pop.  65,000. 

Allevn  C"*''®°)'  Edward,  an  actor  and 
m  T-.,.  .  *,"««ter  proprietor  in  the  reigns 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  I,  friend  of  Jon- 
son  and  Shak!;pere ;  born  I'tm.  died  1626. 
Having  become  wealthy,  he  built  Dulwich 
College,  under  the  name  of  '  The  College 
of  God's  Gift,'  in  1613-17.    See  Dulwich. 

All-fours.  *,  ^*"®  **  cards,  which  de- 
'  rivea  its  name  from  the  four 
chances  of  which  It  consists,  for  each  of 
which  a  point  is  scored. 

All-hallows,      All-hallowmaa, 

a  name  for  All  Saints'  Day. 
Allia  ^^^^  ^J*  o'"  aia),  a  small  affluent 
•1  ,  *^^  Vi^  Tiber,  joining  it  about  12 
miles  from  Rome,  famous  for  the  defeat 
sustained  by  the  Roman  army  from  Breu- 
nus  and  his  Gauls,  resulting  in  the  cap 
ture  and  sack  of  Rome,  about  300  B.C. 

Alliaceous  ^'•'"'"'''^''"s)     plants. 

vegetables  belonging  to 
the  genus  Alhum  (order  Liliaceee),  that 
to  which  the  onion,  leek,  garlic,  shallot, 
etc.,  belong,  or  to  other  allied  genera, 
and  distinguished  by  a  certain  peculiar 
pungent  smell  and  taste  characterized  as 
alliaceous.  This  flavor  is  also  found  in  a 
few  plants  having  uo  botanical  affinities 
with  the  above,  as  in  the  Alliaria  offici- 
tUihs,  or  jack-by-the-hedge,  a  plant  of 
the  order  Cruci  ferae. 

Alliance  ("--li'^ns),  a  league  between 
two  or  more  powers.  Al- 
liances are  divided  into  offensive  and  de- 
fensive. The  former  are  for  the  purpose 
r^  attacking  a  common  enem»-,  and  the 
latter  for  mutual  defense.  An  alliance 
often  unites  both  of  these  conditions.  Of- 
fensive alliances,  of  course,  are  usually 
directed  against  some  particular  .  -emy  ; 
defensive  alliances  against  any  one  from 
whom  an  attack  may  come. 

Alliance,  holy.     See  Holy  Alliance. 

Alliance,  -^L^^^y  of  stark  county,  Ohio, 
'   .u  miles  southeast  of  Cleve- 


East  Prussia,  6i>  miles 
Routli  of  Konigsberg,  on  the  Alio,  with 
breweries  and  manufactures  of  iron  and 
lucifer  matches.     Pop.  24,207. 


land,  and  03  miles  X.  N.  W.  of  Pittsburgh  ; 
scat  (;f  Mt.  Union  College.  Manufactures 
of  heavy  machinery,  steel  castings,  cash 
registers,  etc.  Pop.  15.083. 
Allibone  (al'i-b«"»n).  Samuel  Austin, 
an  author  and  compiler, 
born  at  Philadelphia  in  1816;  died  In 
1889.    Ue  is  best  known  by  bla  notable 


Allice 


Alliteration 


work,  A  Critical  DUstionary  of  Engli$k 
Literature  and  British  and  Amet^an 
Authors. 

AlllOC)  a  name  of  the  common  shad. 
Alliftr  (al-le-fi),  a  central  department 
of  France,  intersected  by  the 
nver  Allier,  and  partly  bounded  by  the 
Loire ;  surface  diversified  by^offsets  of  the 
Cevennes  and  other  ranges,  rising  in  the 
south  to  over  4000  feet,  and  in  general 
richly  wooded.  It  has  extensive  beds  of 
coal  U8  well  as  other  minerals,  wliich  are 
netively  workt?«l,  tliere  being  several  flour- 
ishing centers  of  mining  and  manufactur- 
ing enterprise;  mineral  waters  at  Vichy, 
Bourbon,  L'Archambault,  etc.  Large 
numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle  are  bred. 
Area  2848  miles.  Capital,  MouUns. 
Pop.  422.024.  The  river  Allier  flows 
northward  for  200  miles  through  Lozire, 
Upper  Loire,  I'uy  de  Dome,  and  Allier. 
and  enters  the  Loire. 
Allies  ToK,  a  name  given  to  the  com- 
'  bination  of  nations  which 
bought  against  the  German-Austrian- 
Turkish-Bulgarinn  coalition  in  the  Euro- 
pean war.  These  at  first  comprised  Eng- 
land, France  and  Ru.ssia,  among  whom 
had  existed  a  Triple  Entente.  Italy  later 
.|oine<l  the  Allieji  in  warring  against  the 
i-enfral  Powei-s,  as  did  a  number  of  other 
nations,  inclinling  fh«'  United  States. 

Alli&ration  (aH-gfl'sbun),  a  rule  of 
•  .,  , ,  ,  nntlimctic.  chiefly  found 
m  the  older  books,  relating  to  the  solu- 
tion of  quenions  conetTning  thp  com- 
pounding or  .Tiixing  togctlior  of  different 
ingredifuts,  or  ingredients  of  different 
Muahties  or  values.  Tims  if  a  quantitv  of 
sugar  worth  8c  the  lb.  and  another  ((uan- 
nty  worth  lOe  are  mi.\-ed  t!ie  question  to 
l/e  solved  by  alligation  is.  what  is  the 
miue  of  the  mixture  by  the  pound. 
AUierator  (al'i-fja-tur)  (a  corruption 
^»i;vx  ^f  y^^  ^.,  launrto.  lit.  the 
lizard— -L.  laccrtus),  a  Remis  of  reptiles 
of  the  family  Ur<H-otlilidie.  differing  from 
the  true  crocodiles  in  having  a  shorter 
and  flatter  head,  in  having  onvitii's  or 
pits  in  the  upi)er  jaw.  into  wliich  the 
long  canine  teeth  of  the  under  jaw  fit, 
and  in  having  the  feet  much  less  webbed. 
Ihey  are  confined  to  tlie  warmer  parts  of 
America,  wliere  they  frequent  swamps 
and  marshes,  and  may  bo  seei.  basking  on 
the  dry  ground  during  the  dav  in  the  heat 
of  the  sun.  They  are  most  active  during 
the  night,   when   they  make   a   loud   bel 


ful  celerity,  impelled  by  their  long,  later- 
ally-compressed, and  powerful  tails.  On 
land,  their  motions  are  proportionally 
Slow  and  embarrassed  because  of  tli>' 
length  and  unwieldiness  of  tbeir  bodim 
and  the  shortness  of  their  limbs.  They 
live  on  fish,  and  any  small  animals  or 
carrion,  and  sometimes  catch  pigs  on 
the  shore  or  dogs  which  are  swimming. 
They  even  sometimes  make  man  their 
prey.  In  winter  they  burrow  in  the  mini 
of  swamps  and  marshes,  lying  torpid  till 
the  warm  weather.  Th*^  female  lays  a 
freat  number  of  eggs,  which  are  deposited 
in  the  sand  or  mud,  and  left  to  be  hatched 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  but  the  motliir 
alligator  is  very  attentive  to  her  young. 
The  most  fierce  and  dangerous  species  is 
that  found  in  the  southern  parts  of  thf 
United  States  (Alligator  Lucius),  having 
the  snout  a  little  turned  up,  slightly  re- 
sembling that  of  the  pike.  The  alligators 
of  South  America  are  there  very  often 
called  Caymans.  A.  sclerops  is  known 
also  as  the  Sijcctacled  Cayman,  from  tbe 
prominent  bony  rim  surrounding  the  orbit 
of  each  eye.  The  flesh  of  the  alligator  is 
sometimes  eaten.  Among  the  fossils  of 
the  south  of  P^ugland  are  remains  of  a 
true  alligator  (A.  Jlantoniensis)  in  the 
Koeene  beds  of  the  Hampshire  basin. 

AUigrator-apple  (,^7;-  p-j-J^k 

the  custard-apple,  growing  in  marshy  dis- 
tricts in  the  West  Indies,  inedible  by  man, 
but  greedily  devoured  by  alligators. 

AllisratOr*Dear    (^^''^^  grattsstma), 
,       ®  ^  an  evergreen  tree  of 

tlie  natural  order  Lauraceae,  with  a  fruit 
resembling  a  large  pear,  1  to  2  lbs.  in 
weight,  with  a  firm,  marrow-like  pulp  of 
a  delicate  flavor;  called  also  avocado- 
pear,  or  subaltern's  butter.  It  is  a  native 
of  tropical  America. 


lowing.  The  largest  of  thesse  animals 
grow  to  the  length  of  18  or  20  feet.  They 
are  covered  by  a  dense  armor  of  horny 
scales,  impenetrable  by  a  rifle-ball,  a  id 
have  a  huge  mouth,  armed  with  strong, 
conical  teeth.     They  swim  with  wonder- 


Aliin&rham   (alling-ham),    William. 

•     T    ,      ,  .     .o"«°    English     poet,    born 

m  Ireland  m  1824;  died  1889.     He  \v:is 

a    frecjuent    contributor    to    periodieitls, 

and  for  some  time  edited  Eraser's  Mmin- 

ctne. 

Allison    <^al'i-son),  William  B.,  born 

^.o  rr  '"  ^^'"y-  0^>o>  i°  1829;  .lied 
1!»08.  He  served  in  Congress  as  Kepre- 
sentative  and  after  1873  as  Senator  from 
Iowa,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Mone- 
tary Congress  at  Brussels  in  1892. 
Alliteration  (a-lit-er-a'shun),  tbe 
repetition  of  the  saiue 
letter  at  the  beginning  of  two  or  more 
words  immediately  succeeding  each  nfhf  r. 
or  at  short  intervals ;  as  '  many  men  niiiuv 
winds';  'death  defies  the  dorter.' 
'.4pt  alliteration's  artful  oid '  Chiinh- 
hill.  'Puffs,  powders,  patches,  tibles, 
6illet-doux'  Pope.     In  the  ancient  Oer- 


^m*" mgwJi'lky 

terminal    rhymes,    the    alliterative    sylla-    ♦- -»  "  ■  — "-       ■•''-''    -'*«"*'»     • 

ties  belnc  made  to  recur  witb  a  certain 
regularity  in  the  same  pdsitlun  In  huc- 
ceMlve  verses.  In  the  Vision  of  Tl't7/tam 
Concerning  Pitrt  the  Ploughman,  for  In- 
stance, it  is  regularly  employed  as  in 
the  following  lines: — 


Hire  robe  was  f  ul  riobe*  of  red  scarlet  enfrreyned. 
With  ribaaes  of  red  gold*  and  of  ri'.-he  stoDM  ; 
Hire  array*)  mo  rayyasbad-  aucb  i  .ccbewe  saw  I 

nevere  ; 
I  bad  irandra  what  she  tear  and  whaa  vrrt  sba 

irere. 

In  the  hands  of  some  English  poetn  and 
prose  writers  of  later  times  alliteration 
became  a  mere  conceit.  It  is  still  em- 
ployed in  Icelandic  poetry,  and  also  in 
Finnish  poetry.  So  far  has  nliiteration 
sometimes  been  carried  that  long  composi- 
tions have  been  written  every  word  of 
ffhieh  commenced  with  the  same  letter. 
Allium  <a''l»-un})f  a  genus  of  plants, 
order  I^iliaceie,  containing  nu- 
merous well-known  species  of  pot-herbs. 
They  are  umbelliferous,  and  mostly  peren- 
nial, herbaceous  plants,  but  a  few  are 
biennial.  Among  them  are  garlic  (A 
latiium),  onion  (A.  Cepa),  leek  (.4.  Por- 
rum),  chive  (A.  Schacnopragum) ,  shallot 
{A.  ascalonicutn) .  The  peculiar  allia- 
ceous flavor  that  belongs  to  them  is  well 
known. 

Alloa  ^a^'^o-a),  a  river  port  of  Scotland, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Forth 
(where  tiiere  is  now  a  bridge),  6  miles 
from  Stirling,  county  of  Clackmannan. 
It  carries  on  brewing,  distilling,  and  ship- 
buildmg;  has  manufactures  of  woolens, 
bottles,  etc.,  and  a  considerable  shipping 
trade.    Pop.  14.458. 

Allocution  ^**'°''''^'^^'"°)'  «°  address, 
a  term  particularly  ap- 
plied to  certain  addresses  on  important 
occasions  made  by  the  pope  to  the  cardi- 
nals. 

Allodium  («i-l;">'«li-«m),   land   held   in 

«„„  »  J  1  S,^^  ^ .  °^°  "K***'  without 
any  feudal  obhgation  to  a  superior  or 
/  .u  1°  England,  according  to  the  theory 
l',  ,'K  ^r^tis'i  ^institution,  all  land  is 
held  of  the  crown  (by  feudal  tenure); 
the  word  allodial  is,  therefore,  never  ap- 
plied to  landed  property  there. 
Allopathy  (aj-op'a-thl),  the  name  ap- 

.v.t-»r^=  «  ,.P!'«^  by  homoaopathists  to 
•}  stems  of  medicine  other  than  their  own  ; 
llahnemanns  principle,  promulgated  by 
Hippocrates  centuries  before,  being  that 
like  cures  like,'  he  called  his  own  sys- 
]^^,^'>*"-^opathv  (Greek,  homoiot,  like; 
P«tJo«,  disease)  and  other  systems  allo- 
pathy (Greek.  aHos.  other,  and  pathos, 
disease).    Bee  Homoeopathy. 

n— F— 1 


term  used  to  e.tpress  the  fact  that  on*  and 
the  sauie  eh'ment  may  exist  in  difTerent 
forms,  diff.nng  widely  in  external  pbysi- 
t-al  properties.  Thus,  carbon  occurs  as 
the  diamond,  and  as  charcoal  and  plum- 
bago, and  is  therefore  regarded  as  a  sub- 
stance subject  to  allotropy. 

Alloway  i^'!?'''^^'    *    »■'♦•'»    "' 

*  -."l  Scotland,    now    included    in 

,//«  parish.     Here  Burns  was  bom  in 
1759,  and  the  •  auld  haunted  kirk,'  near 
his  birthplace,  was  the  scene  of  the  danca 
of  witches  in  Tarn  o'Shanter. 
Alloy    t*"'oi').    a    substance   produced 
•'     by     melting     together     two    or 
more     metals,     excepting     mercury,     or 
•juicitsilver   (see  Amaloam),  sometimes  a 
dehnite    chemical    compound,    b-Jt    more 
acnerally   merely   a   mechanical   mixture. 
Most  metals  mix  together  in  all  propor- 
tiops,    but   others   unite  only   in  definite 
proportions,  and  form  true  chemical  com- 
pounds.     Others    again    resist    combina- 
tion, and  when  fused  together  form  not 
a    homogeneous    mixture,    but    a    conglo- 
merate of  distinct  masses.     The  changes 
produced  in  their  physical  properties  by 
the  combination  of  metals  are  very  vari- 
ous.     Their   hardness   is   in   general    in- 
creased,  their   malleability   and   ductility 
Impaired.     The  color  of  an   alloy   may 
be   scarcely  different   from   that   of  one 
of  its  components  or  it  may  show  traces 
or  neither  of  two.    Its  speclfi.  gravity  ia 
sometimes  less  than  the  mean  of  that  of 
Its  component  metals.    Alloys  are  always 
more  fusible  than  the  metal  most  dlfficui 
to  melt  that  enters  into  their  composition, 
and  generally  even  more  so  than  the  most 
easily     melted     one.       Newton's     fusible 
metal,    composed   of   three   parts  of   tin, 
two  or  five  parts  of  lead,  and  five  or  eight 
parts  of  bismuth,  melts  at  temperatures 
varying  from  198"  to  210"  P.  (and  there- 
fore in   boiling   water)  ;   its   components 
V\^„    respectively    at     the    temperatures 
442°    '  •TO",  and  478"  F.    Sometimes  each 
metal  retains  its  own  fuslng-point.    With 
few  exceptions  metals  are  not  much  used 
in  a  pure  state,  this  applying  to  gold  and 
silver  coins.      Printers'    types   are  ma»le 
from  an  alloy  of  lead  and  antimony ;  brass 
and  a  numerous  list  of  other  alloys  are 
formed    from    copper    and    zinc;     bronze 
from  copper  and  tin. 

All  Saints' Day,    « 'fstivai  of  the 

...  ,  .  ,^«-  ,  Chnstian  Church, 
institntivl  in  S.'W.  and  celebrated  on  the 
1st  of  November  in  honor  of  the  saints  in 
goneral. 

All  Souls' Day,  «  festival  of  the 
„,  ,  ,  .  •"  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  instituted  in  998,  and  o^  served 


Allfploe 


Alwiifflftfl 
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on  the  2d  of  November  for  tbe  relief  of 
■oula  In  purtatory. 

Allspice  \*,''*,P'f^'  °'  ^^-^Td'  '•  ',•»• 
AAMsj^Awv  jfj^    bt'rry   of   a   Went    lu- 

dlan  Bpecies  of  myrtle  (Myrtut  Pimento), 
a  beautiful  tree  with  white  and  fragrant 
aromatic  flowem  and  leaves  of  a  deep 
flhlninir  frreen.  Pimenta  is  thonght  to 
resemble  in  flavor  a  mixture  of  cinnamon, 
nutmegs,  and  cloves,  whence  the  popular 
name  of  nlUpive ;  it  is  also  called  Jaraaicn 
pepper.  It  is  employed  in  rookery,  also 
in  me<]i<'ine  as  an  tigrccnhU  nromnflc, 
and  fonnn  the  bnMts  of  a  distilled  water,  a 
spirit,  and  iin  essential  nil. 
Allston  (•»''»'"«).  Wahhinoton,  an 
****""^"  American  paiDt»-r;  born  1770, 
died  1843.  lie  studied  in  London  and 
Rome,  and  is  most 
celebrated  for  his 
pictures  of  Scrip- 
tural subje<'ts.  lie 
also  wrt)te  poems 
and  a  novelette 
(.Uonaldi). 

Alluvium   J^i; 

vl-um;  Latin,  allu- 
vium— ad,  to,  and 
luo,  to  was^hi,  de- 
posits of  soil  col- 
lected by  the  action 
of  water,  such  as 
are  found  in  \ al- 
leys and  plains, 
•  onsistini;  of 
kmm,  clay.  Rravel, 
etc.,  washed  down 
from  the  higher 
grounds.  G  r  o  o  t 
alterations  are  of- 
ten produced  by  al- 
luvium— deltas  and 


Alluvial  p1n(n  of  tUe 
Mississippi. 


whole  islands  being  often  formed  by  this 
cause.  Much  of  the  rich  land  along 
the  banks  of  rivers  is  alluvial  in  its 
origin.  The  term  is  specifically  applied 
to  those  Ideological  f<>ruiatit)ii»  that  are  of 
recent  origin,  as  during  the  IMeistocene 
and  Becent  periods. 

Alma  "■  '•™'*'^  river  of  Russia,  in  the 
'  Crimea,  celebrated  from  the  vic- 
tory gained  by  the  allied  British  and 
French  over  the  Russians,  Septembei  20, 
1854. 

Almacantar  (al-ma-kan'tar),  a  name 
^^^  given    to    circles    of    al- 

titude parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  there- 
fore to  an  astronomical  instrument  for 
determining  time  and  latitude.  This  con- 
sists of  a  telescope  revolving  on  a  hori- 
zontal axis,  which  may  be  clamped  at 
any  altitude,  the  whole  resting  on  a  float 
in  a  vessel  of  mercury.  A  circle  of  equal 
altitude  may  thus  be  traced  out  accu- 
rately, and  by  the  transit  of  stars  across 


tbia  circle  time  «Dd  latitnde  can  be  dete^ 
mined. 

Almada^"''"*'^*)  *  ^°^^  «'  PortuKai 

~T  on  tbe  Tagus.  opposite  IJsbfm; 
has  large  wine  depots.     Pop,  7,018. 

Almad^n  ^lii-ptt-den'),  *.  town  oi 

"  ,  ,  .  Spain,  province  of  Ciudad 
Real,  celebrated  both  in  ancient  iiutl 
modem  times  for  its  mlnea  of  quick- 
silver (in  the  fo.-m  of  cinnabar).  P..p 
about  7.175. 

Almaden  <>Vi'?*'^r°^'  ^  J^*^  '" 

California,  about  00  ni. 
«.  E.  of  8nn  Francisco,  with  rich  quidc- 
silver  mines,  the  pn>duct  of  which  Im^ 
been  largely  employed  in  gold  and  silver 
mining. 

Almaeest  J"^''".*;l'*''*?\  ***   '^'■'!''''' 

-**"*«*Bvow  (semi-Greek)  name  ot  a 
celebrated  astronomical  work  composed  by 
Clandius  Ptolemy, 

Almotvrn  (^l'''>'i'Bi'^)>  Bd  old  town  of 
AlJUH^lU  ciudadReal.  Spain  (N.w 
Castile),  with  important  lace  manufll^ 
turea.     i»op.  7,974, 

Alma'erO,  ^>^[^<^,^^;  Spanish  'Con. 
o*"?  quistador,*  a  foundlinir, 
born  about  1475;  killed  1538.  He  t.K)k 
juirt  with  IMzarro  in  the  con(|uest  of 
I'eru,  and  after  frequent  disputes  witJi 
Pizarro  about  their  respective  sliiire^ 
in  their  conquests  led  an  expediiiDO 
against  Chile,  which  he  failed  to  conquer' 
On  his  return  a  struggle  took  place  be- 
tween him  and  Pizarro,  in  which  Almii;,'io 
was  finally  overcome,  taken  prisoner, 
strangled,  ond  afterwards  beheaded.  lie 
was  avenged  by  his  son,  who  raiseti  a.; 
insurrection  in  which  Pizarro  was  as^is- 
sinated  in  1541.  The  younger  Alma^ro 
was  put  to  death  In  1542  by  De  Cas;ro, 
the  new  viceroy  of  Peru. 
AlmaleO  (al-ma-le').  a  town  of  sojth- 
.  western   Asiatic   Turkey,   M 

miles  from  Adalia,  with  thriving  mauu- 
factures  and  a  considerable  trade.  I'oo. 
about  12,000. 

Arma  Ma'ter  l'^-  fostering  or  b  im- 
teons  mother),  a  ti>rm 
familiarly  applied  to  their  own  university 
by  those  who  have  had  a  university 
education. 

Al-MamUU  (™am5n'),  a  caliph  of 
,  _  the  Abasside  dynastv.  sou 

of  Harun-al-Rashid,  born  78(3,  died  Sia 
Under  him  Bagdad  became  a  great  ceuter 
of  art  and  science. 

Almanac  («V™*"°*'').  »  calendar,  in 
whu'h  are  set  down  the  ris- 
ing and  setting  of  the  sun,  the  phases  of 
the  moon,  the  most  remarkable  poi?itioDs 
and  phenomena  of  the  heavenlj  bodies, 
for  every  month  and  day  of  the  yt>ar; 
also  the  several  fasts  and  feasts  to  be 
observed  in  the  church  and  state,  etc. 


AlmaBM 


Almerla 


•nd  often  much  miiicpllaDcoua  infnnnation 
liHy   to  b«   iiwrul    fi.   the   public.     The 
term  it  of  Arabic  orlgiu,  but  the  Arabs 
wer»«  not  the  first  to  use  aliuanacM,  which 
iDilt-ed  exlHtcd   from   remote  ages.     They 
bwarae  fenerally  uiwl  in  Kurope  within 
a    ibort    time    after    the    invention    of 
printing;  and   they  were  very  early   re- 
luiiricable,    aa    some    are    Rtill,    for    the 
mixture   of    truth    and    falsehood    which 
tlipy  contained.     Their  effects  in  France 
were    found    no    miachlevouH,    from    the 
pretpnded    propheciea    which    th^'y    pub- 
lishrd,  that  an  edict  wan  promulenteu  hv 
Henry   III  in  1S79  furbidding  any  pre- 
iittiimn  to  be  inserted  in   them   rclatinsr 
(«  oivil  affairs,  whether  those  of  the  ntnte 
or  of  private  persons.     In   the  reiKu   of 
James  I  of  England  lettera-patent  were 
(tranted  to  the  two  tiuiversittes  ami   the 
Stationers'    Company    for    an    exclusive 
riElit  of  prlntinjf  almnnpcs.    but  in  1775 
this  monopoly  was  abolished.     DnrlnK  the 
livil  war  of  Charles   I,  and   thence  on- 
wards, English  almanacs  were  conspieu- 
"iis  for  the  unblushinjc  boldness  of  tluir 
astrological  predictionn.  and   their  deter- 
mined   perpetuation    of    popular    errors, 
•ilie  most  famous  English  almanac  was 
loor  Robin' a  Almanack,  which  was  pub- 
Jishe<l   from   166.3   to   1828.      Still    more 
fiiuious  became  Poor  Richard's  Almannc, 
founded  by  Benjamin  i'ranitlin  at  Phiia- 
delpliia    in    1732,    and    notable    for    its 
homely  maxims.     Some  of  the  almanacs 
tbat  are  now  annually  published  are  ex- 
tiomely  useiul  to  men  engaged  in  official, 
mprcantlle,  literary,  or  professional  busi- 
n'ss    Huch    as    M'hitaker'g    Almanac,    of 
r-n»land.    and    the   Almanach   de   Gotha, 
of  Germany,   which   has   appeared   since 
T<(.4  and  contains  in  small  bulk  a  won- 
aerful  quantity  of  information  regarding 
the   reigning   families    and    governments, 
the  finances,  commerce,  population,  etc., 
Jr«    diflferent    states    throughout    the 
world.      The   Nautical   Almanack   is   an 
important      work      published      annuallv 
by    the     British     government,     two     or 
three    ye?rs    in    advance,    in    which    is 
contamed  much  useful  astronomical  mat- 
ter, more  especially  the  distances  of  the 
nioon  from  the  sun  and  from  certain  fixed 
stars,  for  every  three  hours  of  apparent 
time,    adapted    to    the    meridian    of    the 
«oyal      Observatory,      Greenwich.      The 
American    Ephcmtris    and   Nautical  Al- 
manac, a  similar  work,  has  been   5«uod 
annually   since   1855   by   the   Bureau   of 
Mvigation    of    the    United    States,    and 
r  ranee  and  Germany  have  publications 
'■tth.j  same  character. 
Almansa   ^  al-man'sa ) ,  a  town  of  south- 
I  ,,,,,„.„.,■  .        eastern     Spain      (Muiciu), 
uiai  A^bich  was  fought  (AprU  25,  1707)  a 


dtcisive  battle  !n  tlie  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession,  when  the  French,  under  the 
Duke    of    Berwick,    defeated    the    Angli>- 

Po'"  11  180*^  """*"'"  '***  *^^'  °'  Galway. 

Almanzur.  *'**  -^lmansub  (ui-mKn'- 

M  A.  •i>r),  caliph  of  the  Abas- 
side  dynasty,  reigned  754-775.  He  was 
^l^^l^.  treacherras  and  a  perwcutor  of 
the  Christians,  but  a  patron  of  l.-arning. 

Alma-Tadcma  fiSSSNc^ViiSfc^h 

painter,  bom  In  1836.  resident  since  1870 
in  England,  where  he  was  a  naturalised 
subject.  In  1S76  he  was  elected  as 
URHocintP  of  the  Royal  Academy,  In  1879 
an  academician;  he  was  also  a  member 
of  various  foreign  academies.  He  is 
especially  celebrated  for  his  pictures  of 
ancient  Roman,  <treek,  and  Egyptian  life, 
which  are  painted  with  great  realism  and 
archaeological  correctness.  Died  in  1J)12 
Al'meh.  ^l'®  nay^  Blven  in  Egypt  to  • 
'  class  of  girls  whose  profession 
18  to  sing  for  the  public  amusement,  being 
engaged  to  perform  at  feasts  and  other 
entertainments  (including  funerals  K 
Many  of  them  are  skillful  improvisatricl. 

Almeida  <ai-ma'i-<w).   o"e   of   the 

stronsest  fortresses  in  Por- 


stronsest  ..™^„  .„  »„.- 

tugal.  in  the  province  of  Beira,  near  the 
Spanish  border,  on  the  Coa.     Pop.  2,300. 
Taken  by  Mass(tna  from  the  English  in 
1810,  retaken  bv   Wellington  in  1811. 
Almeida.^'  (<14l-mft'«-d&),  Francisco, 
"» first    Portuguese    viceroy    of 
India,    son    of    the    r,»ndo    de    Ahrantes. 
born    about    the    midiil>   of   tl.o-    iifteenth 
century.     He  fought  with  renown  ajrninst 
the  Moors,  and  being  appointed  governor 
of  the  new  Portuguese  settlements  on  the 
African  and  Indian  coasts,  he  sniled  for 
India   in   1505,   accompanied   by   his  son 
Lorenzo    and    other    eminent    men.     In 
Africa  he  took  possession  of  Quiloa  and 
Mombas,  and  in   the  East  he  conquered 
C  ananor.  Cochin,  Calicut,  etc.,  and  estab- 
lished    forts     and     factories.      Ilis     son 
Lorenzo    discovered    the    Maldives    and 
Madagat^car.   but    perished   in   an   attack 
made  or  him  by  a  fleet  sent  bv  the  Sul- 
tan of  Egypt,  with  the  aid  of"the  Porte 
and   the    Republic    of    Venice.      Having 
signally  defeated  the  Mussulmans  (1508), 
and   avenged   his   son,   and    being   super- 
seded   by    Albuquerque,     he    sailed    for 
Portugal,   but  was   killed   in   a  skirmish 
on  the  African  ooast  iu  1510. 
Almelo    (iil-ma-W),  a  town  of  Holland, 
***     *'**'  prov.     Overyssel;     with    large 
textile  manufactures.     Pop.  0957. 
Almeria    (al-ma-re'a),  a  fortified  sea- 
.  port     of     southern     Spain, 

capital  of  prov.  Almeria,  near  trie  mouth 
of  a  river  and  on  the  gulf  of  same  name^ 


Almodovar 


Alnwick 


with  no  buildinr  of  consequecce  except  a 
Gothic  cathedral,  but  with  an  important 
i^ade,  exporting  lead,  esparto,  barilla,  etc. 
The  province,  which  has  an  area  of  3,300 
sq.  miles,  is  generally  mountainous,  and 
rich  in  minerals.  Pop.  of  town,  47,326; 
of  province,  359,013. 

Almodovar  (W-mo^O'var),    a    town 
of   Spain,    prov.   Ciudad- 
Real    (New    Castile),    near    the    Sierra 
Morena.    Pop.  12,535. 

Almohades  i?^'f?'^'*?l*K  "°  ,^^f^H 

or  Moorish  dynasty  that 
ruled  in  Africa  and  Spain  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  founded  by  a 
religious  enthasiast.  They  overthrew  the 
Almoravides  in  Spain,  but  themselves  re- 
ceived a  defeat  in  1212  from  which  they 
did  not  recover,  ar.d  in  1269  were  over- 
thrown in  Af -JCR. 

Al-mokarua.  SeeMoKANNA. 

Almond  (^^  ™und).    the    fruit    of    the 
almond  tree  (Amygdalus  com- 
tnHnit),  a  tree  which  grows  usually  to  the 
height  of  20  feet,  and  is  akin  to  the  peach, 
nectarine,  etc.,  (order  Rosacese).     It  has 
beautiful  pinkish  flowers  that  appear  be- 
fore the  leaves,  which  are  oval,  pointed, 
and  delicately  serrated.     It  is  a  native 
of    Africa    and 
Asia,     natural- 
ized   in    South- 
ern Europe,  and 
cultiva ted    in 
the  nor  them 
portions  of  Eu- 
rope   for    its 
b  e  a  u  ty .     The 
fruit  is  a  drupe, 
ovoid,  and  with 
downy    outer 
surface;  the 
fleshy     cover- 
mg  is  tough  and 
fibrous;  it  cov- 
ers  the  com- 
pressed   wrink- 

l^.^^^?***".®  inclosing  the  seed  or  almond 
2^1  1°  ^h  .^^^'t  '^^^  two  varieties,  one 
sweet  and  the  other  bitter ;  b«,th  are  pro- 
duced from  A.  commanis,  though  from  dif- 
Ili;!«J^r"^"'lt  '-^he  c^ief  kinds  of  sweet 
almonds  are  the  Valencian,  Jordan,  and 
Malaga.  They  contain  a  bland  fixed  oil, 
consisting  chiefly  of  olein.  Bitter  almonds 
come  from  Magador,  and  besides  a  fixed 
oil  they  contain  a  substance  called  etnul- 
»m,  and  also  a  bitter,  crystalline  substarce 
called  amygdalin,  which,  acting  on  the 
n^nm1.''i:*PK-^"*^^'',P''"l»^*^acid,  wlence  the 
wpr  i^"^5  almonds  when  mixed  with 
water.^fmond-oi/,  a  bland  fixed  oil  is  ex- 

EiKlfc*''*  ''"/^«^«  «^  either  sweet  or 
bitter  almonds,  and  is  used  by  perfumers 


Almond  (Amygdatut  com' 
mums). 


and  in  medicine.  A  poisonous  essential  oil 
is  obtained  from  bitter  almonds,  which  is 
used  for  flavoring  bv  cooks  and  confec- 
tioners, also  by  perfumers  and  in  niedi 
cine.  The  name  almond,  with  a  qualify- 
ing word  prefixed,  is  also  given  to  tlie 
seeds  of  other  species  of  plants;  thus, 
Java  almonda  are  the  kernels  of  Canariim 
commune. 

AlmOndburV  (a'mund-benri),  a  town 
"  ■"  ,  ^  .'  of  Enghind,West Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  included  in  the  borough  of 
Huddersfield,  with  manufactures  of  wool- 
en,  cotton  and  silk  goods. 
Almoner  (ai;mo-n6r),  an  officer  of  a 
rebgious  establishment  to 
whom  belonged  the  distribution  of  alms. 
The  grand  almoner  (grand  aumonier)  of 
France  was  the  highest  ecelesiastii  al 
dignitary  in  that  kingdom  before  tlie 
revolution.  The  lord  almoner,  or  l.ni 
high  almoner  of  England,  is  generally  a 
bishop,  whose  office  is  well-nigh  a  sinecure. 
He  distributes  the  sovereign's  doles  to  the 
poor  on  Maundy  Thursday. 
i^lmora  ('il-'°o'rft)  a  town  and  fortress 
of  Hindustan,  in  the  North- 
west Provinces,  capital  of  Kumaon,  170 
miles  E.  N.E.  from  Delhi.  Pop.  about 
8000. 

Almoravides  (al-mo'ra-vldz),  a  Moor- 
ish dynasty  which  arose 
In  northwestern  Africa  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and,  having  crossed  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  gained  possession  of  all  Arabic 
Spain,  but  was  overthrown  by  the 
Almohades  in  the  following  century. 
AVm-ntr  ("f  Al'gum)    names  of  trees, 

^o  .  xx^'^'<='^  o<^»r  in  I  Ki.,  X,  11, 
12  and  II  Chr.,  ii.  8,  and  ix.  10,  11  to 
designate  trees  of  which  the  wood  was 
used  for  pillars  in  the  temple  and  the 
king's  house,  for  harps  and  psalteries, 
etc.  They  are  said  in  one  passage  to  be 
hewn  in  Lebanon,  in  another  to  be  brought 
from  Ophir.  They  have  been  identified  by 
critics  with  the  red  sandal-wood  of  India. 
Some  of  them  may  possibly  have  been 
transplanted  to  Lebanon  by  the  Phdni- 
cians. 

Almunecar i*i:™« V^'?'*'"\'  i^,  '•*■ 

port  of  Spain,  Andalusia, 
ou  the  Mediterranean.     Pop.  8,022. 

Arnager,  ^"^e^y. ,. '«    England,    an 
°      '  official   whose   duty   it   was 
to  inspect,   measure,  and  stamp  woolen 
cloth. 


ArnUS.    See  Alder. 

Alnwick  ^*°''1')»  a  town  of  Enpl.nnd, 
1  JO-  county  town  of  Northumber- 
land, 34  miles  N.  from  Newcastle,  near 
the  Aln.  It  is  well  built,  and  carries 
on  tanning,  brewing,  and  a  general  trade. 
Alnwick  Castle,  residence  of  tlie  Dukef 


Aloe 


Alpba  and  Omega 


of  Northumberland,  for  many  centuries 
a  fortresB  of  great  strength,  stands  close 
to  the  town.     Pop.   7041, 

Aloe  ^^^'V'  ^^?  name  of  a  number 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  genus 
Aloe  (order  LiliaceaB),  some  of  which 
are  not  more  than  a  few  inches,  while 
others  are  30  feet  and  upwards  in  height ; 
natives  of  Africa  and  other  hot  regions; 
leaves  fleshy,  thick,  and  more  or  less 
spinous  at  the  edges  or  extremity ;  flowers 
with  a  tubular  corolla.  Some  of  the 
larger  kinds  are  of  great  use,  the  fibrous 
parts  of  the  leaves  being  made  into 
cordage,  fishinfr  nets  and  lines,  cloth,  etc. 
The  inspissated  juice  of  several  species  is 
used  m  medicine,  under  the  name  of  aloes, 
formiDg  a  bitter  purgative.  The  principal 
drug-producing  species  are  the  Socotrine 
aloe  (A.  Socotrina),  the  Barbadoes  aloe 
(A.  vulgSris),  the  Cnpe  aloe  (A.  apicata), 
etc.  A  beautiful  violet  color  is  afforded 
by  the  leaves  of  the  Socotrine  aloe.  The 
American  aloe  (see  Agave)  is  a  different 
plant  altogether;  as  are  also  the  aloes 
or  hgn-aloes  of  Scripture,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Aquilaria  Agalldchum,  or 
aloes- wood  (which  see).  Aloe  fiber  is 
obtained  from  species  of  AloS,  Agave, 
lucca,  etc.,  and  is  made  into  coarse 
fabrics,  ropes,  etc. 

Aloes-wood,  Eaole-wood,  or  Aoila- 
'  WOOD,  the  inner  portion 
of  the  trunk  of  Aquilaria  ovSia  and  A. 
Agallochum,  forest  trees  belonging  to  the 
order  Aquilariacese,  found  in  tropical 
Asia,  and  yielding  a  fragrant  resinous 
substaace,  which,  as  well  as  the  wood,  is 
burned  for  its  perfume.  Another  tree, 
tlio  AloexiPlon  Agnllochum  (order  Legu- 
minosffi),  also  produces  aloes- wood.  This 
wood  IS  supposed  to  be  the  lign-aloes  of 
the  Bible 


Alopecia  (a-lo-pe'ci-a),  a  variety  of 
*  11  «•  *  baldness  in  which  the  hair 
falls  off  from  the  beard  and  eyebrows,  as 
well  as  the  scalp. 

AlopeCUrilS  (a-lo-pe-cO'rus),  a  genua 
^  of  grasses.     See  FoxtaiU 

grass. 

Alora  L^-^'rS)'  a  town  of  Southern 
.,,.„_      Spam,     prov.     Malaga;     pop. 

Alost,  °J  4*f^.''  ^^'^^^^  *'"*).  a  town 
nf  n  1     Belgium,    15    miles    w.  N.  W. 

of  Brussels,  on  the  Deader  (here  navi- 
tible),  with  a  beautiful  church  and 
au  ancient  town-hall;  manufactures 
ot  lace,  thread,  linen  and  cotton  goods, 
il  (i55°°      *    considerable    trade.      Pop. 

^'  <lCa  (al-pak'a).  a  ruminant  mam- 
B      <  >!««»?•    '^/^the  camel  tribe,  and 


Chile  and  Peru,  and  so  closely  allied  to 
the  llama  that  by  some  it  is  regarded 
rather  as  a  smaller  variety  than  a  distinct 
species.  It  has  been  domesticated,  and 
remains  also  in  a  wild  state.  In  form 
and  size  it  approaches  the  sheep,  but  has 
a  .onger  neck.  It  is  valued  chiefly  for  its 
long,  sof^  and  silky  wool,  which  is 
straightir  •'•i.c  that  of  the  sheep,  and  very 
stron  una  is  v.oveu  'nto  fabrics  of  great 
beau'  ,  used  fir  »!•  .wis,  clothing  for 
warn  cli  nates,  can;  I'nings,  and  umbrel* 
las,  «..,d  ?'nov\n  b>  le  same  name.  Its 
flesh  .;<  p?efiS!:Lt  ana  wholesome. 

Alpena  <»1*P^'"-).  a  city,  county  seat 
_,  *^  ,  of  Alpena  co.,  Michigan,  on 
OTiunder  Bay,  125  miles  north  of  Bay 
City.  It  has  extensive  limestone  quarries, 
and  is  an  important  manufacturing  city 
and  a  summer  resort.     Pop.  15,()00. 

Alpen-StOCk  <S®J™*?>\a  strong  taU 
.  ,  .  stick  shod  with  iron, 
pointed  at  the  end  so  as  to  take  hold  in, 
and  give  support  on,  ice  and  other 
dangerous  places  in  climbing  the  Alps  and 
other  high  mountains. 
AlpeS  ('''P)»  the  name  of  three  depart- 
*^  ments  in  the  southeast  of  France, 
all  more  or  less  covered  by  the  Alps  or 
their  offshoots: — Basses-Alpes  (bfts-dlp; 
Lower  Alps)  has  mountains  rising  to  a 
height  of  8,000  to  10,000  feet,  is  drained 
by  the  Durance  and  its  tributaries,  and  is 
the  most  thinly  peopled  department  in 
France :  area,  2,(»5  miles ;  capital.  Digne, 
Pop.  113,126.  Hautes-Alhcs  (Otz-&Ip; 
Upper  Alps),  mainly  formed  out  of  an- 
cient Dauphin^,  traversed  by  the  Cottian 

?JJ'L,P^"^'*^°^  -^'P^  (highest  summits 
1^,000  ft),  drained  chiefly  by  the  Du- 
rance and  its  tributaries.  It  is  the  low- 
est department  in  France  in  point  of 
absolute  population;  area,  2158  miles; 
capital,  Gap ;  pop.  107,498.— Alpics-Mabi. 
TIMES  (alp-mft-ri-tem;  Maritime  Alps) 
has  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south,  and 
mainly  consists  of  the  territory  of  Nice, 
ceded  to  France  by  Italy  in  18(50.  The 
greater  part  of  the  surface  is  covered  by 
the  Maritime  Alps ;  the  principal  river  is 
the  Var.  _  It  produces  in  the  south, 
cereals,  vinos,  olives,  oranges,  citrons, 
and  other  fruits;  and  there  are  mano- 
factories  of  perfumes,  liqueurs,  soap,  etc, 
and  valuable  fisheries.  It  is  a  favorite 
resort  for  invalids.  Area,  1442  square 
miles ;  capital,  Nice,  pop.  334,007. 

Alpha  and  Omega  i?>„i4S?& 

first  and  last  letters  of  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet, sometimes  used  to  signify  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end,  or  the  first  and  the  hut 
of  anything;  also  as  a  symbol  of  the 
Divine  Being.  They  were  also  formerly 
the  symbol  of  Christianity,  and  engimred 


Alphabet 


Alphonso 


accordingly  on  the  tombs  of  the  ancient 
Christians 


i 


Alvhabet  L*l'^^'*'t*  =  i""om  Alpha  and 
*^  Beta,    the   first    two   letters 

of    the    Greek    alphabet),    the    series    of 
characters   used   in   writin;;  a   language, 
and  intended  to  represent  the  sounds  of 
which  it  consists.     The  English  alphabet, 
like  most  of  those  of  modern  Europe,  is 
derived  directly  from  the  Latin,  the  Latin 
from  the  ancient  Greek,  and  that  from  the 
Phoenician,    which    again    is    believed    to 
have    had    its    origin    in    the    Egyptian 
hieroglyphics,  the  Hebrew  alphabet  also 
having  the  same  oricin.    The  names  of 
the  letters  in  Phcenician  and  Hebrew  must 
have  been  almost  the  same,  for  the  Greek 
names,  which,  with  the  letters,  were  bor- 
rowed from  the  former,  differ  little  from 
the    Hebrew.     By   means   of   the   names 
we  may  trace  the  process  by  which  the 
Egyptian    characters    were    transformed 
into    letters    by    the    Phoenicians.     Some 
Egyptian  character  would,  by  its  form, 
recall  the  idea  of  a  house,  for  example,  in 
Phoenician  or  Hebrew  heth.    This  char- 
acter would  subsequently  come  to  be  used 
wherever  the  sound  h  occurred.     Its  form 
might  be  afterwards  simplified,  or  even 
completely  modified,  but  the  name  would 
still  remain,  as  Ivtli  still  continues  the 
Hebrew  name  for  6,  and  hrta  the  Greek. 
Our  letter  «i,  which  in  Hebrew  was  called 
mtm,  water,  has  still  a  considerable  re- 
semblance to  the  zigzag  wavy  line  which 
had  been  chosen  to  represent  water,  as  in 
the  zodiacal  symbol  for  AquariuB.    The 
letter  o,  of  which  the  Hebrow  nnme  means 
eye,  no  doubt  originally  was  intended  to 
represent  that  organ.    While  the  ancient 
Greek  alphabet  gave  rise  to  the  ordinary 
Greek  alphabet  and  the  Latin,  the  Greek 
alphabet  of  later  times  furnished  elements 
for  the  Coptic,  the  Gothic,  and  the  old 
Slavic  alphabets.     The  Latin  characters 
are  now  employed  by  a  great  many  na- 
tions, such  as  the  Italian,  the  French,  the 
Spanish,  the  Portuguese,  the  English,  the 
Dutch,  the  German,  the  Hung.nrian,  the 
Polish,  etc.,  each  nation  having  introduced 
such    modifications   or   additions   as   are 
necessary   to   express    the   sound   of   the 
language    peculiar    to    it.      The    Greek 
alphabet  originally  po.ssessod  only  sixteen 
letters,  though  the  Phfcnician  had  twenty- 
two.     The  original  Latin  alphabet,  as  it 
is  found  in  the  oldest  inscriptions,  con- 
sisted of  twenty-one  letters;  namelv,  the 
vowels  o,  e,  »,  o,  and  «  (r),  and  the  con- 
sonants 6,  r  d  i,  h,  Ic,  I,  ;,-,'.  n,  p,  g.  r,  s,  t, 
<F,  z.     Ihe  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet  had  two 
characters  for  the  digraph  th,  which  wore 
unfortunately  not  retained  in  later  Eng- 
lish;   it   had    also    the    character    w.      It 
wanted  /,  r,  y  (consonant),  and  z.    The 


German  alphabet  consists  of  the  kiuiic 
letters  as  the  English,  but  the  sounds  of 
some  of  them  are  diflferent.  Anciently 
certain  characters  called  Runic  w.ii> 
made  use  of  by  the  Teutonic  nations,  lo 
which  some  would  attribute  an  oriL'in 
independent  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
alphabets.  While  the  alphabets  of  the 
west  of  Europe  are  derived  from  th,' 
Latin,  the  RtiKsian.  which  is  very  com- 
plete, is  based  on  the  Greek,  with  suni.- 
characters  borrowed  from  the  Armeni.in, 
etc.  Among  Asiatic  alphabets,  the  .\in- 
bian  (originally  of  Pluenician  origin).  Ii:i,i 
played  a  part  analogous  to  that  of  tlio 
Latin  in  Europe,  the  conquests  of  Mohnin- 
medanism  having  imposed  it  on  tlip 
Persian,  the  Turkish,  the  Hindustani,  pto. 
The  Sanskrit  or  DevanAgari  alphabet  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  alphabets  of 
the  world.  As  now  used  it  has  fourtopn 
characters  for  the  vowels  and  diphthonw, 
and  thirty-three  for  the  consonants,  lio- 
sides  two  other  symbols.  Our  alphabet 
Is  a  very  imperfect  instrument  for  what 
it  has  to  perform,  being  both  defective  and 
redundant.  An  alphabet  is  not  esseniinl 
to  the  writing  of  a  language,  since 
ideograms  or  symbols  may  be  used  in- 
stead,  as  in   Chinese.     See   Writing. 

Alnhens  ("^"^^'"^^ '   °°^  Ru/ia,  tiw 

*  largest  river  of  Peloponnesus, 

flowing  westwards  into  the  Ionian  Sea. 
AlnhoilSO  (nl-ff>n's6),   the  name  of  .1 

'^*  numb  r  of  Portuguese  and 

Spanish  kings.  Among  the  former  may 
be  mentioned  Alphonso  I,  the  Conqueroi-, 
first  King  of  Portugal,  son  of  Henry  of 
Burgundy,  the  Conqueror  and  first  Count 
of  Portugal;  born  1110,  fought  suivo-s. 
fiilly  against  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Bloors,  named  himself  king  of  Portii-'al, 
and  was  as  such  recognized  by  the  pope: 
died  118.«5. — Alphonso  V,  the  African,  su<'. 
ceeded  his  father,  Edward  I,  1438.  Con- 
quered Tangiers ;  died  1481.  During  his 
reign  Prnce  Henry  the  Navigator  con- 
tinued the  important  voyages  of  discoverv 
already  begun  by  the  Portuguese.  I'lidtr 
him  'vas  drawn  up  an  important  code  of 
laws. — Among  kings  of  Spain  mav  ho 
mentioned  Alphonso  X,  King  of  Castile 
and  Leon,  surnamed  the  Aitronomer.  th" 
Philosopher,  or  the  Wise;  bom  in  l:2-i!. 
succeeded  in  1252.  Being  grandson  ni 
Philip  of  Hohenstaufen,  son  of  Fredeiick 
Barbarossa,  he  endeavored  to  have  him- 
self elected  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  in 
32.57  succeeded  in  dividing  the  elect iou 
with  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall.  On 
Richard's  death  in  1272  he  again  unsuc- 
cessfully contested  the  imperial  crown. 
Meantime  his  throne  was  endangered  by 
conspiracies  of  the  nobles  and  the  attacks 
of  the  Moors.    The  Moors  be  conquered, 


Alpine  Crow 


Alps 


but  his  domestic  troubles  were  less  easily 
overcome,  and  he  was  finally  dethroned 
by  his  son  Sancho,  and  died  two  ye.i  s 
after,    1284.     Alphonso    was    the    m.    t 
learned    prince    of   his    age.     Under    his 
direction  or  superintendence  were  drawn 
np  a  celebrated  code  of  laws,  valuable 
astronomical  tables  which  go  under  his 
name  (AlpJ  .naine  Tablca),  the  first  gen- 
eral history   of   Spain   in    the   Castilian 
tongue,  and  a  Spanish  translation  of  the 
Bible.— Alphonso   V,   of   Arnj;on    I   of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  born  in  1385,  was  the 
son  of  Ferdinand  I  of  Aracon,  the  throne 
of  which  he  ascended  in  1416,  ruling  also 
over  Sicily   and   the  island   of  Sardinia. 
Queen  Joanna  of  Naples  had  promised  to 
nial«e  him  her  heir,  but  at  her  death  in 
143.^  had  left  her  dominions  to  Ren*?  of 
Anjou.    Alphonso  now  proceeded  to  take 
possession  of  Naples  by  force,  whith   bo 
succeeded  in  doing  in  1442,  and  reigned 
till    his    death    in    ll."8.     He    was    an 
enlishtened    patron   of   literary   men.    bv 
whom,  in   the   latter  part  of  his   reiirn, 
his  court  was  thronged. — Alphonso  XIT. 
King  of  Spain,   the  only  son  of  Queen 
Isabella    II    and    her   cousin    Francis    of 
Assisi,  was  born  in  1857  and  died  in  1885. 
He  left  Spain  with  his  mother  when  she 
was  driven  from  the  throne  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  1868.  and  till  1874  resided  partly 
m   France,    partly    in    Austria.     In    the 
latter  year  he  studied  for  a  time  at  the 
Knfrlish  military  college,  Sandhurst,  being 
fhen  known  as  Prince  of  the  Asturias. 
His  mother  had  given  up  her  claims  to  the 
throne  in  1870  in  his  favor,  and  in  1874 
Alphonso  came  forward  himself  as  claim- 
ant,  and   in    the   end   of   the   year   was 
profjaimed  by  General  Martinez  Campos 
IS  king.    He  now  passed  over  into  Spain 
nnd   was  enthusiastically   received,   most 
of  the  Spaniards  being  by  this  time  tired 
of  the  republican  government,  which  had 
faiipd   to  put   down    the   Carlist   party. 
Alphonso  was  successful  in  bringing  the 
<  arlist  struggle  to  an  end    (1876).  and 
thenceforth  he  reigned  with  little  disturb- 
flnce.    He  married  first  his  cousin  Maria 
oe   Ins  Jlercedes;   second,   Maria  Chris- 
tiana,    archduchess     of     Austria. — Al- 
PHo.Nso  XIII,  King  of  Spain,  posthumous 
son  of  Alphonso  XII,     He  remained  un- 
rtPT  tlie   regency   of  his   mother,   Maria 
Christiana,  until  May  17,  1902,  when  he 
assurned   the  duties  of  the   throne.     He 
mnrnod    jq    1{^    ^5,^    English    princess 
\  lotoria  Eugenie,  niece  of  Edward  VII. 

Alpine  Crow.'^'^P'NE  chough  (Pi/r- 

r,„.«^.      t..  :.     '^\oc6rax     alpinus),     a 
of  En  la°  d'  '  ^'"'"  *"  *''*  <'l»ough 


habitat  is  in  the  neigliborhood  of  the 
?"ow,  on  mountains  partly  covered  with 
it  all  the  year  round.  As  the  height  of 
the  snow-line  varies  according  to  the 
latitude  and  local  conditions,  so  also  does 
the  height  at  which  these  plants  grow. 
The  moan  height  for  the  alpine  plants  of 
Central  Lun-pe  is  about  (MHjO  feet ;  but  it 
rises  in  Parts  of  the  Alps  and  in  the 
Pyrenees  to  !K)00,  or  even  more.  The 
high  grounds  clear  of  snow  among  these 
mountains  present  a  very  well  marked 
flora,  the  general  characters  of  the  plant- 
being  II  Inw  dwarfish  habit,  a  tendency  to 
form  thick  turfs,  stems  i)artly  or  whoUv 
woody,  and  large  brillianfly-colored  and 
often  vtiy  sweet-smelling  flowers.  They 
arc  also  often  closely  covered  with  wooUv 
hairs. 

Alpine  Tunnels.  The  fifth  tunnei 

,,    'I  ^,  .    ^      through  the  Alps, 

the  I.ootschberg,  lu  Oberlund.  Switzerland, 
■  •',4  mill's  long,  was  oponod  to  travel  in 
lOi;}.     Cost  nearly  .?!(•,( K^».( MX). 
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Alpine  Plants.  *?*  "^"'p  ("^p"  to 

'  those    plants    >-ho8« 


ne  Warbler  ('\''''e»tor  aipmus), 

^,  a  European  bird  of 

the  same  genus  as  the  hedge-sparrow. 
"    '    "  1       a    genus    of    plants.    See 
'      Oalangal. 
Ig    the   highest   and    most  extensive 
J     ,    ■,  ,®P*^™  of  mountains  in   Europe, 
included  between  lat.  44"  and  48"'  n..  and 
Ion.  5     and  18"  e..  occupying  much  of 
Northern    Italy,    several  departments   of 
France,  nearly  the  whole  of  Switzerland, 
and   a  large  part  of  Austria,   while  its 
extensive    ramifications   connect   it   with 
nearly    all     the     mountain     systems    of 
Europe.     The  culminating  peak  is  Mont 
Blanc,  1,5,  < 81  feet  hicli.  though  the  true 
center  is  the  St.  Oothard.  or  the  moun- 
tain mass  to  which  it  belongs,  and  from 
who.se  slopes  flow,  either  directly  or  by 
affluents,    the    great    rivers    of    Central 
Kur«>pe,  the  Danube,  Rhine.  Rhone,  and 
1  o.  Round  the  northern  frontier  of  Italy 
the  Alps  form  a  remarkable  barrier,  sliut- 
t'nffit  oflf  at  all  points  from  the  mainland 
of  Europe,  so  that,  as  a  rule,  it  can  only 
be  approached  from  France,  Germanv.  or 
Switzerland,    through    high    and   difficult 
passes.     In    the    west    this    barrier    ap- 
proaches clo.se  to  the  Mediterranean  coast, 
and  near  Nice  tiiere  is  left  a  free  passage 
into   the    Italian   peninsula   between   the 
mountains  and  the  sea.     From  this  point 
eastward    the   chain    proceeds   along   the 
const  till  it  forms  a  junction  with   the 
Apennines.     In  the  opposite  direction  It 
proceeds  northwest,  and  afterwards  north 
to    .Alont    Rlane.    on    the   boundaries    of 
France  and   Italy;   it  then  turns  north- 
oast  and  runs  generally  in  this  direction 
to  the  Gross  Glockner.  in  Central  Tyrol, 
between  the  rivers  Drave  and  the  Sum, 
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where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  the 
noithem  proceeding  northeast  towards 
Vienna,  the  southern  towards  the  Ballcan 
Peninsula.  The  principal  valleys  of  the 
Alps  run  mainly  in  a  direction  nearly 
parallel  with  the  principal  ranges,  and 
therefore  east  and  west.  The  transverse 
valleys  are  commonly  shorter,  and  fre- 
quently lead  up  through  a  narrow  gorge 
to  a  depression  in  the  main  ridge  between 
two  adjacent  peaks.  These  are  the  passes 
or  cols,  which  may  usually  be  found  by 
tracing  a  stream  which  descends  from  the 
mountains  up  to  its  source. 

The  Alps  in  their  various  great  divi- 
sions receive  different  names.  The  Mari- 
time Alps,  so  called  from  their  proximity 
to  the  Mediterranean,  extend  westward 
from  their  junction  with  the  Apennines 
for  a  distance  of  about  100  miles ; 
principal  pass,  the  Col  de  Tenda  (6158 
feet),  which  was  made  practicable  for 
carriages  by  Napoleon  I.  Proceeding 
northward  the  uext  group  consists  of  tlie 
Cottian  Aim,  length  about  60  miles. 
Next  come  tne  Oraian  Alps,  60  miles  long, 
with  extensive  ramifications  in  Savoie  and 
Piedmont.  To  this  group  belongs  Mont 
Cenis  Pass  (6765  feet),  over  which  a  car- 
riage road  was  constructed  by  /apoleon  I, 
while  a  railway  now  passes  through  the 
mountain  by  a  tunnel  nearly  8  miles  long. 
These  three  divisions  of  the  Alps  are 
often  classed  together  as  the  Western 
Alps,  while  the  portion  of  the  system 
immediately  east  of  this  forms  the  Central 
Alps.    The  Pennine  Alps  form  the  loftiest 

g>rtion  of  the  whole  system,  having  Mont 
lane  (in  France)  at  one  extremity,  and 
Monte  Rosa  at  the  other  (60  miles),  and 
including  the  Alps  of  Savoy  and  the 
Valais.  In  the  east  the  valley  of  the 
upper  Rhone  separates  the  Pennine  Alps 
from  the  great  chain  of  the  Bernese  Alps 
running  nearly  parallel,  the  great  peaks 
of  the  two  ranges  being  about  20  miles 
apart.  The  pass  of  Great  St.  Bernard 
is  celebrated  for  its  hospice.  The  most 
easterly  pass  is  the  Simplon.  6,595  feet, 
with  a  carriage  road  made  by  Napoleon  I. 
Further  east  are  the  Lepontine  Alps, 
divided  into  several  groups.  From  this 
run  northward  and  southward  numerous 
streams,  the  latter  to  the  valleys  in  which 
lie  the  lakes  Maggiore,  Como,  etc.  The 
principal  pass  is  the  St.  Gothard  (6,936 
feet),  over  which  passes  a  carriage  road 
to  Italy,  while  through  this  monntnin 
mass  a  railway  tunnel  more  than  9  miles 
long  has  been  opened.  Highest  peaks: 
Tfidi,  11,887  feet;  Monte  Leone,  Kmi. 
The  Rhatian  Alps,  extending  east  to 
about  lat.  12"  SO*,  are  the  most  easterly 
of  tlM  Central  Alps,  and  are  divided  into 
two  portioBP  by  the  Engadine,  or  valley 


of  the  Inn,  and  also  broken  by  the  valley 
of  the  Adige.  The  Brenner  Pass  (4,.'»S8 
feet),  from  Verona  to  Innsbruck,  and  be- 
tween the  Central  and  the  Eastern  Alps, 
is  crossed  by  a  railway.  On  the  railway 
from  Innsbruck  to  the  Lake  of  Constance 
is  the  Arlberg  Tunnel,  over  6  miles  Ions. 
The  Eastern  Alps  form  the  broadest  and 
lowest  portion  of  the  system,  and  embrace 
the  Norio  Alps,  the  Carnic  Alps,  tlie 
Julian  Alps,  etc. ;  highest  peak,  the  Gross 
Glockner,  12,405  feet.  The  height  of  the 
southeastern  continuations  of  the  Alps 
rapidly  diminishes,  and  they  lose  them- 
selves in  ranges  having  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  great  mountain  masses 
which  distinguish  the  center  of  the  system. 

The  Alps  are  very  rich  in  lakes  and 
streams.  Among  the  chief  of  the  former 
are  the  lakes  of  Geneva,  Ccmstance, 
Ziirioh,  Thun,  Brienz,  on  the  north  side; 
on  the  south  Magf-aore,  Como,  Lugnno, 
Garda,  etc.  The  drainage  is  carried  to 
the  North  Sea  by  tlie  Rhine,  to  the 
Mediterranean  by  the  Rhone,  to  the 
Adriatic  by  the  Po,  to  the  Black  Sea  bv 
the  Danube. 

In  the  lower  valleys  of  the  Alps  the 
mean  temperature  ranges  from  50°  to  (!0\ 
Half-way  up  the  Alps  it  averages  about 
32° — a  height  which,  in  the  snowy 
regions,  it  never  reaches.  The  exhilarat- 
ing and  invigorating  nature  of  the  climate 
m  the  upper  regions  during  summer  has 
been  acknowledged  by  all.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  the  generally  salubrious  climate, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  higher  valleys  are 
often  afflicted  with  such  diseases  as  goitre 
and  cretinism. 

In  respect  to  vegetation  the  Alps  have 
been  divided  into  six  zones,  depending 
on  height  modified  by  exposure  and  local 
circumstances.  The  first  is  the  olive 
region.  This  tree  flourishes  better  on 
sheltered  slopes  of  the  mountains  than  on 
the  plains  of  Northern  Italy.  The  vine, 
which  bears  greater  winter  cold,  dis- 
tinguishes the  second  tone.  On  slopes 
exposed  to  the  sun  it  flourishes  to  a  con- 
siderable heiglit.  The  third  is  called  the 
mountainous  region.  Cereals  and  decid- 
uous trees  form  the  distinguished  features 
of  its  vegetation.  The  mean  temperature 
about  equals  that  of  Great  Britain,  but 
the  extremes  are  greater.  The  fourth 
region  is  the  sub-Alpine  or  coniferMis. 
Here  are  vast  forests  of  pines  of  various 
species.  Most  of  the  Alpine  villages  nre 
in  the  Inst  two  regions.  On  the  northern 
slopes  pines  grow  to  6.000,  and  on  the 
southern  slopes  to  7.000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  This  is  also  the  re;:ion 
of  the  lower  or  permanent  pastures  where 
the  flocks  are  fed  in  winter.  The  fifth 
Is    the    pasture    region,    the    term    alp 
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bdo(  nted  In  th«  local  aeiue  of  hieh 
ptsture  grouadB.  It  exu  .ds  from  the 
Bvperjiost  limit  of  trcM  to  the  region 
perpetual  snow.  Here  there  are 
irube,  rhododendronB,  junipers,  bil- 
berries, and  dwarf  willows,  etc.  The 
jdith  zone  is  the  region  of  perpetual  snow. 
The  line  of  snow  varies,  according  to 
wasons  and  locaUties,  from  8.000  to  9,500 
feet,  but  the  line  is  not  continuous,  being 
often  broken  In  upon.  From  this  aone 
descend  the  glaciers,  the  most  accessible 
of  these  being  those  of  Aletsch,  Chnmonix 
and  Zermatt  These  feed  the  Swiss  lakes 
and  give  rise  to  the  Rhine,  Rhone  and 
other  river*.  Pew  flowering  plants  ex- 
tend above  10,000  feet,  but  they  have 
been  found  as  high  as  12,000  feet. 

At  this  great  elevation  are  found  the 
wld  Koat  and  the  chamois.  In  summer 
the  high  mountain  pastures  are  covered 
with  large  flocks  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats,  which  are  in  winter  removed  to  a 
lower  and  warmer  level.  The  marmot, 
and  white  or  Alpme  hare,  inhabit  both 
tte  snowy  and  the  woody  refeions.  Lower 
down  are  found  the  wild  cat,  fox,  lynx, 
bear,  and  wolf;  the  last  two  are  now 
extremely  rare.  The  vulture,  eagle,  and 
other  birds  of  prey  frequent  the  highest 
elevations,  the  ptarmigan  seeks  its  food 
and  shelter  among  the  diminutive  plants 
that  border  upon  the  snow-line.  Ex- 
cellent trout  and  other  fish  are  found :  but 
the  most  elevated  lakes  are,  from  their 
low    temperature,    entirely    destitute    of 

DSh. 

The  geological  structure  of  the  Alps  is 
highly  involved,  and  is  far,  as  yet,  from 
being  thoroughly  investigated  or  under- 
stood. In  general  three  zones  can  be 
distinguished,  a  central,  in  which  crys- 
talline rocks  prevail,  and  two  exterior 
•ones,  in  which  sedimentary  rocks  nre- 
dominate.  The  rocks  of  the  central  zone 
Tr.T\  ?^  Kr:jn"e,  gneiss,  hornblende, 
mica  slate,  and  other  slates  and  schists! 
.u  I  ti^'^^*®™  .-^'P^  ^^^^^  are  also  con- 
fhnf  1^1®  elevations  in  the  central  zone 
that  belong  to  the  Jurassic  (Oolite)  and 

.nH  l^}"^}^/^'  ^^'""^  ^''e  broken,  tilted, 
«nd  distorted  on  a  gigantic  scale,  the 
Alps  appear  to  have  been  formed  by  a 
Sine  nv'  '''^'•"P"""^  "d  elevatfons 
AmonJ  tL*^T  "  r^l  protracted  period, 
iton  a^nd  t«^J""",'l  *^'i*  """  °»>tained  are 

pie'r^"hl7fil?^''P'*?  "»«  Alps  have  been 
piercea  by  five  long  tunnels,  the  Albere 
Sji  mile" :  the  Mont  Cenis,  8  milM-  tffe 

opened  to  travel  in  1918. 


Alsatia 


Alpujarras  (i'-^fcarTia),  a  district 

be^^n  the  Sier^rl  fea  *.°nd^th?SS: 
teiranean,  mountainous,  but  with  ridi 
and  well-culUvated  valleys  yieldinJnSff 
vines,  olives,  and  other'^fru  S     f-h^lt 

5f  •irSoo"'  ^''^•'"'">'««»  d^SLSi 


AlqulfOU   (al'kiW),  a  aort  of  lead  on 
varnish  or  gC"^  ''^  P°"«"  "  *  «^- 

Alsace-Lorraine  (i^->&B^or-rfin')ta 

Prnn^o     K      J  I    v       department  of  B. 
Irnnce,    bounded    by    Luxembourg,    the 

P^IV^  P^'^inc*  of  Prussia,  and  the  khine 
Palatinate  on  the  north;  Baden  on  the 
east ;  Switzerland  on  the  south ;  and  the 
1  rench  departments  of  Meurthe-et-Moselle 
2^1,^  *^^*^  °^  the  west.  The  principal 
nver  of  Alsace  is  the  111,  which  paruUete 
the  course  of  the  Rhine  and  which  has 
given  Its  name  to  the  country  (Illsass, 
Ebass,  or  Alsace:  the  country  of  ^e 
m).  Aisace-Lorrnme  is  very  rich  in 
^^J^'J^^^^'  \°^  cereals;  still  more  im- 
portant than  these  is  the  extensive  iron- 
ore  production  that  was  developed  while 
the  country  was  m  the  hands  of  Germany, 
and  which  proved  of  great  importance  to 

¥  i£S?"?  *'»"ng  the  war  of  1914-18. 
*J^  w  "  the  two  provinces  were  wrested 
l^,?«**u"''?,''y  Germany  and  became  a 
?f.Mo  Q  io.S*"°?°  Empire  by  the  law  of 
June  9,  1871.  Attempts  were  made  to 
Uwmanize  the  provinces,  but  these  at- 
tempts met  with  little  success,  and  crisis 
foUpwed  crisis.  When  the  great  war 
broke  out  in  1914  (see  European  War). 
}^^.Y^^^^  eariy  reoccupied  a  part  of  the 
lost  territory,  and  it  was  here  that  Amer- 
1  m  7  "?P^  "ad?  their  first  appearance  in 
l^^^'*  President  Wilson  had  insisted,  as 
S^^  °  *  *^^  *^""^  -^^  P55^«'  that  '  the  wrong 
done  to  France  m  1870  must  be  righted,^ 
h?-  1  ?  1  oi  o^  S®  armistice  signed  Novem- 
K?  •Si.^'*^^'  the  Germans  roared  bey  nd 
the  Rhine  and  the  French  tricolor  was 

ffltXthfSbSnr'''  ''  *'*  «'^«' 
»„  ^M^l'®*  towns  are  Strasbourg,  Col- 
mar,  Metz,  and  Mulhouse,  Strasbourg 
was  entered  by  MarshJ  P^tain.  accom- 
panied by  General  de  Castelnau,  on  No- 
vember 25,  1918.  Alsace  was  originallv  a 
part  of  ancient  Gaul.     It  afterward  be- 

^®..®o^P^°"  of  tJ»e  German  empire. 
Pop.  1,874,000. 

Alsatia  (al-sa'sjiya),  formerly  a  cant 
*  I  .  •  r  ^""^  '""^  Whitefriara,  a  dis- 
trict in  London  between  the  Thames  and 
Fl^t  Street,  and  adjoinloff  the  Temple, 
which,  possessing  certain  prlTHecea  of 
sanctuarv,  became  for  that  reason  a  nest 
of  miachievtras  characters,  who  were  gen- 
erally  obnoxioaa  to  the  law,  These  priH. 
leges  were  abolished  In  1697.    The  naaia 


Alsberg 


Altazimuth 


Xh  •- 


Alsatia  is  a  Latinized  form  of  Alsace.  Altar    (ftltar),  any  pile  or  wtructure 

Alsbersr    Cabl  L.,  an  American  cliem-  raised  above  the  ground  for  re- 

"^'■oi  ist,  born  in  New  York  City,  ceiving  sacrifices  to  some  divinity.    The 

fradnated  at  Columbia  University  Ia  Greek  and  Roman  altars  were  various  in 
80a  From  1908  till  1912  he 
held  a  ^sition  in  the  bureau  of 
plant  industry  in  the  ITnited 
States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. He  was  then  chosen  to 
succeed  Dr.  Wiley  as  chief  chem- 
ist of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Dr.  Alsberg  has  ac- 
quired an  international  reputa- 
tion as  an  authority  on  the  bio- 
logical phases  of  chemistry. 
Alsen  (al'zei),  an  island  of 
I'russia  on  the  east 
coast  of  Schleswif-II  o  1  s  t  e  i  u ; 
B  to  7  miles;  diversified  .vith 
forests,  lakes,  well-cultivated 
fields,  orchards,  and  towns. 


I 


Altars.—!,  Assyrian.   2,  Grecian.   S,  Roman. 


the  statue  of  the  god.  'in  the  Jewish 
ceremonial  the  altar  held  an  important 
place,  and  was  associated  with  many  of 
the  most  significant  rites  of  religion. 
Two  altars  were  erected  in  the  talKTunrle 
in  the  wilderness,  and  the  same  nuiiil)er 
in  the  temple,  according  to  instructions 
given  to  Moses  in  Mt.  Sinai.  These  wor« 
called  the  altar  of  burnt-oCTering  and  the 
altar  of  incense.     In  some  sections  of  the 


AlSirat  S,?;'ffi  bridStxTS^ve'r  !°™i  ""i  ^'"^'^   hlgWy  ornamental;  in 
the  abyss  of  hellTwhich  mu  t  be  cfossed    J^^Pl!!.*^^^.^?.'^  usuaUy^  placed  ^before 
by  every  one  on  his  journey  to  heaven. 
It  is  finer  than  u  hair,  as  sharp  as  the 
edge  of  a  sword,  and  beset  with  thorns. 

Alstroemeria  ^y^'^^f^^V'^}-   '•" 

**  genus  of  South  Amer- 
lain  plants,  order  \r„arylltJac(w,  some  of 
them  cultivated  in  European  greenhouses 
and  gardens.  A.  iialailla  and  A.  oimta 
are  cultivated  for  their  edible  tub«'rs. 

Altai  IffnnntAinB  (iil-tt),  an  im-  :Vi™.*  ^■"  '"^%""""^*.  '""""«;  Bev.-iiuu»  oi  me 
AibiU  JILOUUiams       ^^^^^^1   Asiatic   Christian    church    the    communion-tablp. 

system  on  the  borders  of  Siberia  and  ?'  **"''*  ^^  which  the  eucharist  is  pla«  .d, 
Mongolia,  partly  in  Itussia  and  partly  in  "  called  an  altar.  In  the  primitive 
Chinese  territory,  l)etween  lat.  46°  and  fhi'-fh  it  was  a  table  of  wood,  but  suLse- 
50  N.,  Ion.  83°  and  99"  e..  but  having  Quently  stone  and  metal  were  introduced 
great  eastern  extensions.  The  Russian  ^'th  rich  ornaments,  sculpture,  and  paint- 
portion  is  comprised  in  the  governments  ing.  After  the  introduction  of  Gothic  art 
ol  lomsk  and  Semipalatinsk,  the  Chinese  the  altar  frecjuently  became  a  loftv  nnd 
in  Usungana.  The  rivers  in  this  region  most  elaborate  structure.  Orieinailv 
ilifs^r'"^?   headwaters  of   the  Obi   and  there  was  but  one  altar  in  a  church,  but 

hffii&f!»r*T^''"'°'*''^^'*"l'^K'''   ¥"  *^^^^  "'«»>*  be  several  in   a    n  g 
n«Stnll'!SSJM^Jl^  area  covered  by   church,  the  chief  or  high  altar  stan.iing 
perpetual  snow  Is  very  considerable,  and    at  the  east  end.     Over  an  altar  thero  h 

fiSfcr^.h^^^?.^''^^  ^='*""*-  I*^  *•>«  often  a  painting  (an  aLrVece),  and  b^ 
Wai?1hn£all  L^'c^Smiv'e?y*  f^tl'h'Lr'^^  an  orn^amlitar„t^. 
mild  and  is  also  healthy.  The  mounta  n  f^  " ^^h™*  S^  *u^  choir  from  the  east 
forests  are  composed  of  birc™  alder  ? .  J  ^  church  Lights  are  often 
aspen,  fir,  larch,  stone-pine,  etc.  The  wUd  ^1""^  "°.u'*''  °^°'"  the  altar— in  EuRlish 
sheep'has  here  its  native  home,  ind  lev-  ^^^^ches  they  are  forbidden  to  be  pluced 
eral  kinds  of  deer  occur.     The  Altai  is   °^  "' 

exceeding  rich  in  minerals,  including  gold,  Altazimuth  (alt-az'i-muth ;  abbrev.  of 
silver,  copper,  and  iron.    The  name  Altai     ,    .  altitude-azimuth),  &  vn- 

means  gold  mountain.'  The  inhabitants  "cal  circle  with  a  telescope  so  arranged 
are  chiefly  Russians  and  Kalmuks.  The  as  to  be  capable  of  being  turned  round 
chief  town  is  Barnaul.  horiaontally  to  any  point  of  the  compass. 

AltamUra  \r^^i5*'???'^>«  *  t"wn  of  and  so  differing  from  a  transit-circle, 
«fti.»*  *  ,  South  Italy,  prov.  of  Ban,  which  is  fixed  in  the  meridian.  The 
bnilt  VnH  ln„f«tni«r°'*'°^*':  J*"^*''  T"  altazimuth  is  brought  to  bear  upon  objects 
SmL'  Pon  W72q°*^'^*''^°'^<*°*'=athe-  by  motions  affecting  their  aWtude  nnd 
oral.     fop.  ^,729.  aximuth.    Called     also    Altitu(le-and-a» 

muth  instrument. 


Altdorf 


Alto-rilievo 


Altdorf.    See  Altorf. 

axbciw  Westphalia,  40  miles  n.  n.  e.  of 
Cologne;  wire-works,  rolling-mills,  chain- 
works,  manufactories  of  needles,  pins, 
tliimbles,  etc.  Pop.  12,769. 
Altenbursr  (ai'ten-berc),  a  town  of 
\r  .,  ^  Germany,  capital  of 
Saxe-Altenbnrg,  23  miles  south  of  Leip- 
zic  It  has  some  fine  streets  and  many 
handsome  edifices,  including  a  splendid 
palat-e;  manufactures  of  cigars,  woolen 
yarn,  gloves,  hats,  musical  instruments, 
glass,  brushes,  etc.  Pop.  38,811. 
Alteratives  (al'ter-a-tlvs),  medicines, 
V.  L  3  ,  .  as  mercury.  Iodine,  etc., 
which,  adminlctered  in  small  doses,  grad- 
ually induce  a  change  in  the  habit  or 
constitution,  and  imperceptibly  alter  dis- 
ordered secretions  and  actions,  and  re- 
store healthy  functions  without  producing 
any  sensible  evacuation  by  perspiration, 
purging,  or  vomiting. 

Alter  ego  ^^r^^'^rfv^o;  I^af'n.  *an- 
o  other  I'),  a  second  self, 
one  who  represents  another  in  every  re- 
spect. This  term  was  formerly  given,  in 
the  official  style  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  to  a  substitute,  appointed 
by  the  king  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom,  with  full  royal  power. 
Alternate  (al-Wr'nat),  in  botany, 
^  placed    on    opposite    sides 

of  an  axis  at  a  different  level,  as  leaves.— 
Alternate  generation,  the  reproduction  of 
.voung  not  resembling  their  parents,  but 
their  grandparents,  continuously,  as  in 
the  jelly-fishes,  etc.  See  Generation, 
Alternate, 

Althaea   (f^-th^'a)    a  genus  of  plants. 
Bee    Hollyhock    and    Margh- 
mallow. 

AltisCOpe  (al'ti-8k5p),  an  instrument, 
^  -  .  consisting  of  an  arrange- 
ment of  mirrors  in  a  vertical  framework, 
by  means  of  which  a  person  is  enabled 
to  overlook  an  object  (a  parapet,  for 
instance)  intervening  between  himself 
and  any  view  that  he  desires  to  see,  the 

^"I'^if  "^  *''®  '^"^^  ^^^^S  reflected  from 
a  Higher  to  a  lower  mirror,  where  it  is 
se^n  by  the  observer. 
Altitude  (al'ti-ttid).  in  mathematics 
rt,«  „  ^  *''®  perpendicular  height  of 
fte  vertex  or  apex  of  a  plane  figure  or 
ohd  above  the  base.  In  astronoily  it  is 
the  vertical  height  of  any  point  or  body 
e^dmn^lH^  '•T^"°-  J*  •«  measured  or 
the^hW.^''  ^h^°^^f  subtended  between 
and  ZJ  S°^  ?^^  P'*""^  "f  ^^'^  horizon, 
and    may    be    either    true    or    aprarent. 

Jhfnin^/T"*  S}^'^^^^  *"  that  which  is 
tltruL\?;?^^''^t^y  '~"  observation: 
mc  true  alUtude,  that  which  results  from 


correcting  the  apparent  altitude,  by  mak- 
ing allowance  for  parallax,  refraction,  etc. 

Altitude-and-azimuth   Instru^ 

ment.     See  Altazimuth. 

Alto  W'tO)..in  music,  the  highest  sing- 

lowest  of  a  boy  or  a  woman,  being  in  tha 
latter  the  same  as  contralto.  The  alto. 
or  counter-tenor,  is  not  a  natural  voice, 
but  a  development  of  the  falsetto.  It  is 
almost  confined  to  English  singers,  and 
the  only  music  written  for  it  is  by  Bnglish 
composers.  It  is  especially  useu  in 
catnedral  compositions  and  glees. 
Alton  (al'tun),  a  town  of  England, 
«#  TP.  J\  Hampshire,  16  miles  n.e. 
of  Winchester,  famous  for  its  ale.  Poo. 
ua55. 

Alton.  *  *^*ty  ^°^  Illinois,  on  the  Mis- 
'  sissippi,  25  miles  north  of  St. 
Louis.  Has  many  large  industries,  mak- 
ing bottles,  paper,  lead,  powder,  car- 
tridges, tools,  steel,  flour,  oil  products, 
etc.  Stone  and  sand  are  plentiful.  Pop. 
24,000 ;  including  factory  district,  30,000. 
Altona  (ill'to-na),  an  important  com- 
■"*•  mercial  city  in  the  Prus- 
sian province  of  Schleswig-IIolstein,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  adjoining 
Hamburg,  with  which  it  virtually  forms 
one  city.  It  is  a  free  port,  and  its  com- 
merce, both  inland  and  foreign,  is  large, 
being  quite  identified  with  that  of  Ham- 
burg.    I'op.  172,533. 

AltOOna  (al-to'^a).  a  city  of  Penn- 
.  ^  ,  sylvania,  at  the  eastern  base 
of  the  Alleghenies,  2*4  miles  west  of 
Philadelphia,  with  the  large  machine- 
shops  and  locomotive  factories  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  which 
cover  150  acres.  Also  pl)>.::'ng  mills,  silk 
mills,  etc.    Pop.  52,127. 


Al  tort,  *  s™"'^  town  of  Switzerland, 
TT  .  V  .  *'apital    of     the     canton     of 

Uri,  beautifully  situated,  near  the  Lake  of 
Luzern,  amid  gardens  and  orchards,  and 
memorable  as  the  place  where,  according 
to  legend.  Tell  shot  the  apple  from  his 
son  s  head.  A  colossal  statue  of  Tell 
now  stands  here.     Pop.  .SI  47. 

Alto-rilievo  (di:tfl-r?-i«-a'vo),     high 

relief,  a  term  applied  in 
regard  to  sculptured  figures  to  express 
that  they  stand  out  boldly  from  the  back- 
ground,  projecting  more  than  half  their 
thickness,  trithoHt  being  utlrely  detached. 
In  mezzo-rilievo,  or  middle  relief,  the  pro- 
jection IS  one-half,  and  In  baaso-rilievo, 
or  bas-rehef,  less  than  one-half.  Alto- 
rilievo  Is  further  distinguished  from 
mezzo-rihevo  by  some  portion  of  the 
figures  standing  usually  quite  free  from 
the  BorCace  on  which  they  are  cam4 


Altotting 


AluminLiQ 


m  • 


ri 


t.i 


while  in   the  latter   the  figures,   though 
rounded,  are  not  detached  in  nny  part. 


Alto-rllleTo— Battle  of  Centaurs  and  Lapfthce. 

Altotting  (*lt-«ut'ing) ,  a  f  a  m  o  n  s 
„  .  „  **  place  of  piltrrimape,  in 
Bavaria.  62  miles  e,  n.e.  of  Munich,  near 
tne  inn,  where  an  ancient  image  of  the 
Madonna  is  preserved  in  a  chapel  dating 
from  696,  and  containing  a  rich  treasure 
in  gold  and  precious  stones ;  and  another 
^napel  in  which  TiUy  was  buried.    Pop. 

Altranstadt  (aif^n-stet),  a  village 
^^  of     Saxony,     where     a 

WTOty  was  concluded  between  Charles 
XII,  King  of  Sweden,  and  Augustus, 
Sector  of  Saxony  and  Kins  of  Poland, 
September  24,  1706,  by  which  the  latter 
resigned  the  crown  of  Poland. 

Alt'rinfirhani.  ^'   altkixcham,    a 

m.  VI  o  .,  *°^'°  ''f  England,  in 
Cheshire,  8  miles  s. w.  of  Manchester; 
large  quantities  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
are  raised;  and  there  are  several  indus- 
trial works.  Pop.  17,8ia 
Altniism.   (al'tra-Jzm),    a    term    first 

...        .  employed    by    the    French 

philosopher  Comte,  to  signify  devotion  to 
others  or  to  humanity  and  now  in  common 
use ;  the  opposite  of  selfishness  or  etroism. 
AltWaSSer    (aifvAs-^r).     a     town     of 

,,  Prussia,     in     Silesia,     So 

miles  s.  w.  of  Breslau ;  here  are  made 
porcelain,  machinery,  iron,  yarn,  mirrors. 
etc.     Pop.  12,144. 

Al'mn,  * .  well-known  crystalline  as- 
I  V  i  tringent  substance  with  a  sweet- 

ish taste,  a  double  sulphate  of  potassium 
and  aluminium  with  a  certain  quantity 
of  water  of  crystallization.  It  crystallizes 
in  regular  octahedrons.  lis  solution  red- 
dens vegetable  blues.  Exposed  to  heat  its 
water  of  crystaUization  is  driven  off,  and 
It  becomes  light  and  spongy  with  slightly 
corrosive   properties,   and   is   used   as   a 

Alam  1b  prepared  ia  Great  Britain  at 


^hitby  from  alum-slate,  where  It  form* 
the  clif-  for  miles,  and  at  Hurlett  aod 
Lampeie,  near  (Jlasgow,  from  bituminous 
alum-shale  and  slate-clay,  obtained  from 
old  coal-pits.  It  is  also  prepared  near 
Rome  from  alum-fjtone.  Common  alum 
18  strictly  potash  alum;  other  two  vari- 
eties are  »odo  alum  and  ammonia  alum, 
both  similar  in  properties.  The  Impor- 
tance of  alum  in  the  arts  Is  very  great 
and  its  annual  consumption  is  Immenw 
It  Ir,  employed  to  Increase  the  hardnoss 
of  tallow,  to  remove  greasiness  from  priut- 
ers  cushions  and  blocks  in  calico  mnnn- 
factories;  in  dyeing  it  is  largely  used  as 
a  mordant.  It  is  also  largely  used  in  the 
composition  of  crayons,  in  tannery,  and  in 
medicine  (as  an  astringent  and  stvptif). 
«ood  and  paper  are  dipped  in  a  solution 
of  alum  to  render  them  less  combustibk 

Alumbaffh^""'"™"*'"''')'    «    vnhn 

,      „,    ,  *""1     connected     buildinss 

in    Hindustan,    about   4    miles    south   of 
Lucknow.    On  the  outbreak  of  the  Indian 
mutiny  it  was  occupied  by  the  revolted 
Sepoys,  and  converted  into  a  fort.     On 
the  23d  of  Sertember,  1857,  It  was  cap- 
tured  by  the  British,  and  during  the  fol- 
lowing winter  a  British  garrison,  under 
Sir  James  Outram,  held  out  here,  thoneh 
repeatedly     attacked     by     overwhelnjin? 
numbers  of  the  rebels,  till  in  March,  IS-iS, 
it  was  finally  relieved.     Sir  Henry  Ilavfr 
lock  was  buried  within  the  grounds. 
Alnmina  ("I-O'mi-na,     ai,o,>,     th« 
single    oxide    of    the    metal 
aluminum.     As  found  native  it  is  called 
bauxite  or  corundum;   when  crystallized 
ruby    or    Oriental    amethyst,    topaz   and 
emerald;  when  amorphous  emery.     It  is 
next    to   the   diamond    in   hardness.     In 
combination  with  silica  it  is  one  of  the 
most  widely  distributed  of  substances,  as 
It  enters  in  large  quantity  into  the  com- 
position of  granite,  traps,  slates,  schists, 
clays,  loams,  and  other  rocks.    The  porce- 
lain clays  and  kaolins  contain  about  half 
their  weight  of  this  earth,  to  which  they 
owe   their  most  valuable  properties.     It 
has  a  strong  affinity  for  coloring  matters, 
which   causes  it  to  be  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  the  colors  called  lakc.9  in 
<lyeing  and  calico-printing.     It  combines 
with  the  acids  and  forms  numerous  si.Its, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  the  sul- 
phate (see  Alum)  and  acetate,  the  latter 
of  extensive  use  as  a  mordant. 
Aluminum      (al-u'mi-num  syjihol  AL 
atomic  weight  27.0),  a 
metal  first  isolated  in  1828,  but  long  very 
difficult  and  costly  to  producp,  is  now  tak- 
ing place  among  the  common  and  cheap 
raetahj.      In    1883    there    were    only   8'! 
pounds    of    it    produced    in    the    United 
States,  but  in  a  few  years  later  its  chief 


Alum-root 

prodnetlon  by  the  electrolytic  method  be- 
came available,  and  iu  1010,  80,(KK),000 
[lounda  were  produced.     In  1910  the  out- 
put was  200,000,(XK)  pounds.     It  is  no- 
where found  native,  though  as  the  base 
of  alumina   (q.  v.)  It  is  abundantly  dis- 
tributed.     Its    chief    ore    is    bauxite,    of 
wiiieh    the    U"  ited    States    protluced    in 
Ifllrt,    125,000  iong  tons,  the  bulk  cf  it 
from  Oklahomii.     It  is  a  shining  white 
metal,  of  a  color  between  silver  and  plati- 
num, very  light,  weighing  less  than  glass, 
and  about  one-fourth  of  silver    (specific 
gravity,  2.58  cast,  2.60  hammered),  not 
liable  to  tarnish  or  undergo  oxidation  in 
the  air.  very  ductile  and  malleable,  and 
romarkably  sonorous.     Its  most  common 
use  is  for  kitchen  utensils,  but  other  uses 
ari)  for  jewelry,  fancy  articles,  automobile 
ami  aeroplane  parts,  and  as  a  substitute 
fur  the  more  expensive  copper.   Aluminum 
platos  are  usefl  for  printing  in   place  of 
litiiographic  stones,  and  thin  sheets  have 
rcpbu'pd  tin  foil  for  wrapping  purposes. 


Alvarado 


Alum-root.  *^**  °'*'"®  ^^^^  to  two 

«!fot  *,     5?S"*^     ♦^^     t'^e     United 

htates,  peutly  diflferent,  but  both  having 
roots  of  remarkable  astringency,  which 
are  used  for  medical  purposes.  One  of 
these  IS  Oeranium  maculatum:  the  other 
IS  Ileuchera  Americana,  a  plant  of  the 
Saxifrage  order.  Its  root  is  a  powerful 
styptic  and  is  sometimes  employed  in 
medicine  to  form  a  wash  for  wounds  and 
obstinate  ulcers. 

Alum-shale,  Alum-schmt,    a    slaty 
,        .  '   rock   from  which  much 

alum  is  prepared ;  color  grayish,  bluish, 
or  iron-black ;  often  possessed  of  a  glossy 
or  shining  luster;  chiefly  composed  of 
clay  (silicate  of  alumina),  with  variable 
proportions  of  sulphide  of  iron  (iron 
pyrites),  hme,  bitumen,  and  magnesia. 
Alum-stone.  *  mineral,  of  a  grayish 
..or  yellowish-white  col- 
or, approaching  to  earthy  in  its  com- 
position, from  which  (in  Italy)  is  ob- 
tained a  very  pure  alum  by  simply  sub- 
lixivhftio  *  process  of  roasting  and 

Alunno     (a-la'no),    NiccoLO     (real 
an  Tfoi:         °^?®  NiccolO  di  Liberatore), 
to  Italian  painter  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  founder  of  the  Umbrian  School;  born 
m  Fohguo  about  1430;  died  1502. 
Alva,    \.to^    of    Scotland,    Stirling- 
ir,    .    .1  fu\^  "'^?8  N.  E.  of  Stirling, 
iurp«„nl*5''l^^  ^"^J*'*"    of    "'e    county 
Rhirr?"^^*^  V  Packmannan  and  ix-rth- 

tei  ete^'tra."'  ^"''^^  ^'^^^"' 
Alva,  ?f^^^'  FmiDiWAND  Alvarez, 
Md  «LPi^*'..°*'wSR.«°^sh  statesman 
Md  general  under  Charles  V  and  Philip 
m^iZ^  "^^  *°  ^^V  eariy  embraced  the 
mUitary  career,  cad  fought  in  the  war»  of 


Charlea  V  In  France,  Italy.  Africa,  Hun- 
gary,   and    Germany.      He    is    more    es- 
pecially remembered  for  his  bloody  and 
V7-ir-°'l^2!  KOTernment  of  the  Netherhinda 
n.»0(-73),  which  had  revolted,  and  which 
he    was    commissioned    by    Philip    II    to 
nnluce    to    entire    subjection    to    Spain. 
.  fJi"?.?''.?."*  proceedings  was  to  es- 
tablish the    Council  of  Blood,'  a  tribunal 
which  condemned,  without  discrimination, 
all   whose   opinions   were   suspected   and 
whose  riches  were  coveted.     The  present 
and  absent,  the  living  and  the  dead,  were 
subjected  to  trial  and  their  property  con- 
fiscated.   Many  merchants  and  mechanics 
emigrated   to   England;    people   by   hun- 
dreds of  thousands  abandoned  their  conn- 
^'y-     The  Counts  of  Egmont  and  Horn, 
"^p.  other  men  of  rank,  were  executed,  and 
William  and  I^nis  of  Orange  had  to  save 
themselves  In   Germany.     The  most  op- 
pressive  taxes  were  Imposed,   and   trade 
was  brought  completely   to  a   standstill. 
As  a  reward  for  his  services  to  the  faith 
the  pope  presented  him  with  a  consecrated 
hat  and  sword,  a  distinction   previously 
conferred    only    on    princes.      Resistance 
was  quelled  only  for  a  time,  and  soon  the 
provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand  revolted 
against  his  tyranny.     A  fleet  which  was 
fitted  out  at  hi.'«  command  was  annihilated, 
and  he  was  everywhere  met  with  Insuper- 
able  courage.      Hopeless   of  finally    sub- 
duing the  country  he  asked  to  be  recalled, 
niid  accordingly.  In  December,  l.^iTS.  Alva 
left  the  country,  in  which,  as  he  himself 
boasted,    he    had    executed    18,000    men. 
ir  jJ^"".^   received    with    distinction    In 
Madrid,  but  did  not  long  enjov  his  former 
credit.     He  had  the  honor,  however,  be- 
fore his  death  (which  took  place  In  li>82) 
of  I    luclng  an  Portugal  to  subjection  to 
his   sovereign.     It   Is   said    of   him   that 
during  sixty  years  of  warfare  he  never 
lost  a  battle  and  was  never  taken  by  sur- 
prise. 

Alvarado  (*l-vft-ra'd6).  Pedro  de,  one 

of  the  Spanish  'conquis- 
tadors, was  born  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  died  in  1541. 
Having  crossed  the  Atlantic,  he  was  asso- 
ciated (1519)  with  Cortez  in  his  expedi- 
tion to  conquer  Mexico;  and  was  en- 
trusted with  Important  operations.  In 
July,  1520,  during  the  disastrous  retreat 
from  the  capital  after  the  death  of  Mon- 
tezuma, the  perilous  command  of  the  rear- 
guard was  assigned  to  Alvarado.  On  his 
return  to  Spain  he  was  received  with 
honor  by  Charles  V,  who  made  him  gov- 
ernor of  Guatemala,  which  he  had  him- 
self conquered.  To  this  was  subsequently 
added  Honduras.  He  continued  to  add  to 
the  Spanish  domioions  in  America  tUl 
his  death. 


Alvarez 


Ama?'^in 


Alvarez  L*''*V^^''>'.  ^^^  ^o***  * 

•*^'**  Spanish  sculptor ;  born  1768, 

died  1827.  His  works  are  characterized 
by  truth  to  nature,  dignity  and  feelioK. 
Dne  of  the  chief  representing  a  scene  iu 
the  defense  of  SaraKossa. 
Alveolus  (al-ve'6-lus),  one  of  the 
"  sockets  in  which  the  teeth 

of  mammalR  are  fixed.  Hence  alveolar 
arche$,  the  parts  of  the  jaws  containing 
these  socketH. 

Alwar  ("'•''«"').  «  state  of  north- 
western Ilindustan.  in  Kajpu- 
tana:  area,  .3.024  square  miles;  surfaoo 
generally  elevated  and  rugtred,  and  much 
of  it  of  an  arid  description,  thouf^h  water 
is  generaliy  found  on  the  plains  hy  dig- 
ging a  little  beneath  the  surface,  and  the 
means  of  irrigation  being  thus  provided, 
the  soil,  though  sandy,  is  highly  produc- 
tive. This  8emi-independ<>nt  state  has  as 
its  ruler  a  rajah  with  a  revenue  of  about 
W.000,000;  military  force,  about  5,000  in- 
Jautry  and  2(HH)  cavalry.  Pop.  (1001) 
8J8,487. — Alwah,  tlie  tanital,  is  situated 
at  the  base  of  a  rocky  hill  crowned  by  a 
fort,  80  miles  s,  s.  w.  of  Delhi,  surrounded 
by  a  moat  and  rampart,  and  poorly  built, 
but  with  fine  surroundings;  contains  the 
rajah's  palace  and  a  few  other  good  build- 
ings.   Pop.  56,771. 

AlySSUni  (ar^s'sum),  a  genus  of  cru- 
.  ...  <'''P'"o"8  plants,  several 
species  of  which  are  cultivated  on  account 
of  their  white  or  yellow-colored  flowers: 
madwort. 

Amad'avat  (^^''■'Wo  amandnva),  a 
-in  A  4.  ^u  c  t™*"  Indian  singing  bird 
allied  to  the  finches  and  buntings ;  sober- 
colored,  often  kept  in  oages, 
AmadenS  (a-ma-da'us).  the  name  of 
several  counts  of  Savoy. 
The  first  was  the  son  of  Humbert  I,  and 
succeeded  him  in  1048,  dying  about  1078  • 
others  who  have  occupied  an  Important 
place  in  history  are  the  following: — 
Amadecs  V,  'the  Great.'  succeeded  In 
l^Mp,  gained  distinguished  honor  in  de- 
fending Rhodes  against  the  Turks,  in- 
creased his  possessions  by  marriage  and 
war,  was  made  a  prince  of  the  empire, 
died  in  1323 —Amadeus  VIII  succeeded 
his  father,  Amadeus  VII,  in  1391,  and 
had  his  title  raised  to  that  of  dnke  by 
the  Emperor  Sigjsmand.  He  was  chosen 
regent  of  Piedmont ;  but  after  this  eleva- 
il*^  "^^^  v^  ^'°P  ^^^  tJiTOne  and  family 
Into  a  religious  house.    He  now  aspired  to 

nfi  J?T'''^-  */?^o^?'  '^''''^'^  ^y  the  Coun- 
cil of  Basel  (lf39),  becoming  pope  under 

SLn^h  V^  ¥'^  ^.„though  he  hSd  nev« 


of  Italy,  and  uncle  of  the  present  king, 
was  bom  in  1845,  and  was  chosen  by  tlie 
Cortes  King  of  Spain  in  1870,  Que.n 
Isabella  having  had  to  leave  the  country 
In  1868.  His  iwsition  was  far  from  coni. 
fortable,  however,  and  perceiving  that,  lu 
a  member  of  a  foreign  dynasty,  he  bail 
little  hope  of  becoming  acceptable  to  nil 
parties  in  the  state,  he  abdicated  In  1.S73 
and  returned  to  Italy.  Died  1890. 
Amade'US.  M^e.  a  large  salt  lake  or 
'  salt  swamp  nearly  in  the 
center  of  Australia. 

AmadiS  (am'a-dis),  a  na  le  belonging 
to  a  number  of  heroes  In  tlip 
romances  of  chivalry,  Amadis  de  Oaul 
being  tlie  greatest  among  them,  and  mp- 
resented  as  the  progenitor  of  the  whole. 
The  Spanish  series  of  Amadis  romances 
is  the  oldest.  It  is  comprised  In  fourteen 
books,  of  which  the  first  four  narrate 
the  adventures  of  Amadis  de  Gaul,  this 
portion  of  the  series  having  originated 
about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  or  benin- 
ning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the 
subsequent  books  being  added  by  various 
hands.  An  abridged  English  translation 
of  Amadis  of  Gaul  was  published  by 
Southey  In  1803. 

Amadou   ^am'a-dS),  a  name  of  several 
fungi,  genus  Polypdrua,  of  a 
leanu'iy   appearance,    growing   on    troes. 
Ser  'j^man  Tinder. 

Amasrer  i''n»'a-eer).   a   small  Danish 
°        island  in  the  Sound,  opposite 
Copenhagen,  part  of  which  is  situated  on 
it.    Pop.  20,000. 

Amakosa.   ??®.°'  *®  Kaffir  tnbes  of 
'    S.  Africa. 

AmalekiteS  (a-mal'e-klts),  a  Semitic 
race  occupying  the  pe- 
ninsula between  Egypt  and  Palestine, 
named  after  a  grandson  of  Esau.  They 
were  denounced  by  Moses  for  their  hostil- 
ity to  the  Israelites  during  their  journey 
through  the  wilderness,  and  they  st>em 
to  have  been  all  but  exterminated  by  Saul 
and  David. 

ATnqlfi   (il-marfi),  a  seaport  in  South- 
o  ,  „*'■"    Italy,    on    the 


o  1  no"  .,'""f»    ""     "•""    Gulf    of 

Balerno,  23  miles  from  Naples,  the  seat 
of  a  bishop;  formerly  a  place  of  great 
commercial  importance,  in  the  middle  ages 
enjoying  a  republican  constitution  of  its 
own.  Here  arose  the  Amalfitan  Code  of 
maritime  law.  Pop.  7368. 
All}.alerain  (a-mal'gam),  a  name  ap- 
,°  ,  Pl\«<l  to  the  alloys  of  mer- 
prv  with  the  other  metals.  One  of  them 
is  the  amalgam  of  mercury  with  tin,  which 
is  used  to  silver  looking-glasses.  Mercury 
unites  very  readily  with  gold  and  silver 
«_,_  i->_„      Tin^r^    ««     4     i  ft  ordinary  temperatures,  and  advantage 

Amade  us,    ^^    of    Aosta,    second  is  taken  of  this  to  separate  them  from 
TOO  ot  Victor  Emmanuel  th.eir  ores,  the  procesa  being  called  amaV 


Amanita 


Amatitlan 


^'".?'i°'if.    ^*  mercury   Mng  properly  ^•"''••■y-      The    populaUon,    nuw    Tan- 
applied  diasolrea  and  rombineB  with  the  lahed,  in  1800  waa  11S,UUU. 
preciona  metal  and  aeparates  it  from  the    Amarilln    (am-A-riri6).    a   cltr    cani- 
waste  matter.,  and  is  itaelf  ea.ily  driven  f™*""®    tal    of   P..tter   O^ .  'TexS. 
off  by  heat  333  miles  if.  w.  of  Forth  Worth.    It  ia  in 

a  faminr  and  cattle  ranching  coantry 
PoJ.  99BL*''  ^^  '^'"""'^   railroadi 

Amaryliidaceae  (a-ma-rii-i-da'ces), 

...  ,  an  order  of  mon- 

ocotyledonoos  planta,  generally  bulbous, 
occasionally  with  a  Uli,  cylindrical,  woody 
stem  (as  in  Agave)  ;  with  a  highly 
colored  flower,  fiix  stamens,  and  an 
interior  three-celled  ovary;  natives  of 
Europe  and  most  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  world.  The  order  includos  the  snow- 
drop, the  snow-flake,  the  daffodil,  the 
bclhidonna-lily  ( belonging  to  the  typical 
genus  Amaryllis),  the  so-cnlled  Guernsey 
hly,  (probably  a  native  of  Japan),  the 
Brunsvigias,  the  blood-flowers  (Hjeman- 
thus)  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  different 
species  of  ^arcissus,  Agave  (American 
aloe),  etc.  Many  are  highly  prized  in 
gardens  and  hothouses ;  the  bulbs  of  some 
are  strongly  poisonous. 

Amasia  ^t'™**-?^'*h  *  *own  'n  north 
..,  I,  «A  n  ?*"^  Minor,  on  the  Ir- 
raak,  (50  miles  from  the  Black  Sea.  sur- 
mounted by  a  rocky  height  in  which 
IS  a  ruined  fortress ;  has  numerous 
mosques,  richly-endowed  Alohammedan 
schools,  and  a  trade  in  wine,  silk.  etc. 
Amasia  was  a  residence  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  I'ontus.     l»op.  30,000. 

Amasis  te'i'«'|),'.*^»'>B  of  Egypt  from 
,.  "T*J'^  ^-^'  ^•^•'  obtained  the 
throne  by  rebelling  against  his  predecessor 
Aprios,  and  is  chiefly  known  from  his 
friendship  for  the  Greeks,  and  his  wise 
governmcnf  of  the  kingdom,  which,  under 
him,  was  m  the  most  prosperous  condi- 
tion. 

Amati  ^'V™'^'**^^*  ^  family  of  CremOTia 
who  manufactured  violins  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
Andrea  (about  1540-1000)  was  the 
founder  of  the  business,  which  was  carried 
on  by  his  sons  Geronimo  and  Antonio,  and 
by  Nicolo  the  son  of  Geronimo.  Slost 
of  the  violins  made  by  thom  are  of  com- 
paratively small  sute  and  flat  model,  and 
the  toiie  produced  by  the  fourth  or  G 
string  IS  somewhat  thin  and  sharp. 
Many  of  Nicolo  Amati's  violins  are.  how- 
ever, of  a  larger  size  and  have  all  tb» 
fullness  and  intensity  of  tone  character- 
istic of  those  manufactured  by  Stradi- 
vari and  Guameri, 

Amatitldn  (a-ma-titaan),  a  town  in 
r.„*^r^  1  V  *-c°j^™l  America,  State  of 
Mfutemala,  about  15  miles  south  of  the 
♦i.^  ?  V  u.?**"***%a  busy  modem  town, 
the   inhabitants  of   which    are   actively 


The   Catnejral,  Amalfl. 

Amanita    ("-ma-m'ta),    a    genus    of 
.      ningi,  one  species  of  which 
A.  muncSrta,  or  fly-agaric,  is  extremely 
poisonous. 

Ama'nilS.  ?,  branch    of    the    Taurus 
'  Mountains  in  Asia  Minor. 

Amaranthaceae  (»m-a-ran-thfi'se-6) , 

the  amaranths,  a 
nat.  order  of  apetalous  plants,  chiefly 
inlmlnting  tropical  countries,  where  they 
are  often  troublesome  weeds.  They  are 
romarkable  for  the  white  or  sometimes 
reddish  scales  of  which  their  flowers  are 
(imposed.  Amaranthm,  the  typical 
coniis,  composes  A.  caudstua,  or  love-lies- 
bleeding,  a  common  plant  in  gardens,  with 
pendulous   racemes   of  crimson   flowers; 

feather*  tM"''  tJ^e  showy  princes' 
leatner.     The  blossoms  keep  their  bloom 

^  me-''''r*  P^"*=H*°'^  dri^d  (hence  tl™ 
wither).  '         '    *°*^    ^naraincin.    to 

Amarapura  («-ino-ro-p6'ro),  a  de- 
ranitoi  ^*  *i.     n^erted    city,     once     the 

left  bLk^  nJ'^t»,^"T™^^^?™Pi''««  OQ  the 
p  «f  ?''  **'  the  Irawaddy,  10  miles  N. 
d^sfrnil^K  1°  ^^1<^  5t  was  completely 
by  aX?n?JH^*'  '?..^^?  it  ^««  visitea 
Beat  o?^«!?^®  earthquake.  In  1857  the 
Beat    of    govermnent    was    removed    to 


Ml 


Amavroiii 


Vfaf«d  in  Um  cochineiil  trade.  There  it 
I  mnall  lalie  of  Mtme  name  cloM  to  tlie 
Inrn.    Pop.  10,000. 

Amanroiis  <■">•"-«'■}»:     oreek 

'  r»»«w«p  g^fittrQf^  darli),  a  epec- 
iea  of  bUndneM,  formerly  called  gutta 
terenm  (the  'drop  Berene,'  aa  Milton. 
whoM  blindneaa  was  of  thia  aort,  called 
It),  cauaed  by  disease  of  the  uorvea  of 
Tision.  The  DS>flt  frequent  causes  are  a 
long-ccntinued  direction  of  the  eye  on 
minute  object*,  Ions  exposure  to  a  bright 
light,  to  the  fire  of  a  forge,  to  snow,  or 
irritating  gases.  oTerfuUness  of  blond,  dis- 
ease of  the  brain,  etc.  If  taken  in  time 
it  may  be  cured  or  mitigated;  but  con- 
firmed amaurosis  is  usually  incurable. 
Amaziohi  (a-maks-fi'ks),  the  chief 
town  and  seaport  of  Snnta 
Hanni  (Leukadia),  one  of  the  Ionian 
lales,  the  seat  of  a  Greek  bishop ;  manu- 
factures cotton  and  leather.    Pop.  6,000. 


Amatoo 

of  about  200  tribuUries,  100  of  which  are 
navigable,  and  seventeen  of  these  1000  to 
2300  milea  in  length;  northern  tribu- 
tariea :  Santiago,  Morona,  I'astasa,  Tigre, 
Napo,  Putumayo,  Japura.  Rio  Negro  (the 
Cassiquiare  connecta  thia  stream  with  the 
Orinoco),  etc.;  southern :  Huallaga, 
Ucayale,  Javarl.  Jutay,  Jurua,  Coarv. 
Purus,  Madeira,  Tapajos,  Xingu,  etc.  At 
Tabatinga  where  it  enters  Brasilian  ter- 
ritory, the  breadth  is  1^  miles;  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Madeira  it  is  3  miles  wide. 
and  where  there  are  islands  often  as 
much  as  7;  from  the  sea  to  the  Rio 
Negro,  750  miles  in  a  straight  line,  th*> 
depth  is  nowhere  less  than  30  fathoms ;  up 
to  the  Junction  of  the  Ucayale  there  is 
depth  sufficient  for  t.:9  largest  vessels. 
The  Amazonian  wnter  system  affords 
■ome  31,000  miles  of  river  suitable  for 
navigation.  Tlie  rapidity  of  the  river  is 
considerable,  especially  during  the  rainy 


Amazon.  ^J^^^o^s  (am'a-zon),  a 
'  river  of  South  America,  the 
largest  in  the  world,  formed  by  a  great 
number  of  sources  which  rise  in  the 
Andes;  the  two  head  branches  being  the 
Tunguragua  or  Maranon  and  the  Ucaynle, 
both  rising  in  Peru,  the  former  from 
Lake  Laaricocha,  in  lat  10°  29'  8.,  the 
latter  formed  by  the  Apurimac  and 
Urubamba,  the  head-waters  of  which  are 
between  lat.  14"  and  10»  s.,  peneral 
course  north  of  east;  length  including 
windings  between  3,000  and  4.000  miles ; 
area  of  drainage  basin  2,300,000  sq.  miles. 
It  enters  the  Atlantic  under  the  equator 
by  a  mouth  200  miles  wide,  divided  into 
two  principal  and  several  smaller  arms 
by  the  large  island  Marajo,  and  a  number 
of  smaller  islands.  In  its  upper  course 
navigation  is  interrupted  by  rapids,  but 
.  S..iJ^  mouth  upwards  for  a  distance 
of  3800  miles  (mostly  in  Brazil)  there  is 
no  obstruction.    It  receives  the  waters 


season  (January  to  June),  when  it  is 
subject  to  floods;  but  there  is  no  great 
fall  in  its  course.  The  tides  reach  up  as 
far  as  400  miles  from  its  mouth.  The 
singular  phenomenon  of  the  bore,  or  as 
it  is  called  on  the  Amazon  the  porororn, 
occurs  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  spring- 
tides on  a  grand  scale.  The  river  swarms 
with  alligators,  turtles,  and  a  grpat 
variety  of  fish.  The  country  throiich 
which  it  flows  is  extremely  fertile,  and  Is 
mostly  covered  with  immense  forests;  it 
must  at  some  future  time  support  a  nu- 
merous population,  and  be  the  theater  of 
a  busy  commerce.  Steamers  and  other 
craft  ply  on  the  river,  the  chief  center 
of  trade  being  Para,  at  its  mouth.  The 
Amazon  was  discovered  by  Tanez  Pinzon 
in  1500,  but  the  stream  was  not  navigated 
by  any  European  till  1540,  when  Francis 
Orellana  descended  it.  Orellana  stated 
that  he  found  on  its  banks  a  nation  of 
armed  women  (an  incorrect  statement), 


AsmoBM 


Ambideztroiu 


•nd  tbii  drcumitance  gave  the  name  to 
the  rirer. 

Amwonas  (--S\-?>bS,«„.'*rv* 

•"™  SJLV2S^^"°"0"  """d  **•  tributariei ; 
area,  7324BM)  aq.  milea;  pop.  abon*  160,- 

'  Greek  tradition,  tlte  name  of 
a  rommunity  of  women,  who  nertnitted  no 
mon  to  reside  among  them,  fouRbt  under 
the  conduct  of  a  queen,  and  long  con- 
stituted a  formldnble  State.  Tliey  were 
»nid  to  burn  off  the  riftht  breast  thnt  it 
mit'ht  not  impede  them  in  the  use  of  the 
bow— a  legend  that  arose  from  the  Greeka 
iiipposing  the  name  was  from  o,  not, 
mazot,  breast.  It  ia  probably  from  a, 
toKother,  and  mazog,  breast,  the  name 
meaning  therefore  sisters.  Several  na- 
tions of  Amasons  are  mentioned,  the  most 
famous  being  those  who  dwelt  in  Pontus, 
who  built  Ephesus  and  other  dtles.  Their 
queen.  HirTwlyta,  was  vanquished  by 
Hercules.  They  attacked  Attica  in  the 
time  of  Thcaens.  They  came  to  the 
assistance  of  Troy  under  their  queen, 
Penthesilea,  who  waa  slain  by  Achilles. 
AmaznlU.  *  branch  of  the  Zulu  Kaffir 

'  race.     See  Zulus. 

Ambala^^™"''"''*^'  I^mbau/a.  a  town 
of  India,  in  the  Punjab,  in  an 
open  plain  3  miles  from  the  Ghaircar,  con- 
sisting of  an  old  and  a  new  portion,  with 
a  flourishing  trade  in  grain  and  other 
commodities.  The  military  cantonment  is 
several  miles  distant.  Total  pop.  7&- 
638. 

Ambalema  (*m-b&-1.1'm&),  a  town  of 
^.  -,  ^  ,  8.  America,  Colombia,  on 
the  Magdalena;  the  center  of  an  im- 
portant tobacco  district  Pop.  8,000. 
Ambaree  (a^'ba-rg),  a  fiber  similar 
T„-i!o  u*  1  *^  *  jute  largely  used  In 
India,  obtained  from  Hibitcus  cannahlnut. 
Ambassador  (nm-bas'n-dur).  a  minls- 
«„,„,      J  .  *^^  of  the  highest  rank, 

employed  by  one  prince  or  state  at  the 
court  of  another  to  manage  the  public 
concerns,  or  support  the  interests  of  his 
own  prmce  or  state,  and  representing  the 
;»,.""'  ..  dignity  of  his  sovereign  or 
Vi.!.  ■  '^.'nbassadors  are  ordinary  when 
ttipy  reside  permanently  at  a  foreign 
court,  or  extraordinary  when  they  are 
ZLT  *  ^P^""'*'  occasion.  When  am. 
l"'l"<lor9  extraordinary  have  full  powers, 

/,W,v.  ^^''e,  they  are  called  plenipotm. 
^•Zl^y        Ambassadors    ar^    often    called 

Pnm^^lJ'"""'^''*-  ,  ■^«''°t'»  are  ministers 
pyiployed   on   special   occasions,   and   are 

T-nu  !?  «.'^'"*y   ♦'"'^   ambassadors.     The 
in  l!-l!*"**nv"°Il',''^3.  had  never  sent 
«n  agent  of  the  diplomatic  rank  of  «m- 
10— U— 1 


bMMdor.  Tbey  had  been  repi«MBted  bj 
iDliilatera-plenipotentiary.  In  Uat  j*u 
the  president  was  authorised  to  r«lM 
representatives  to  foreign  govemments  to 
the  rank  of  ambassador  when  no, 'fled 
that  their  representatives  to  the  United 
States  were  to  be  likewise  exalted.  It 
now  has  ambassadors  to  Great  Britain. 
Germany,  France,  Austria-IIungary, 
Italy,  Ruaaia,  Turkey,  Braiil,  Mexico  and 
Japan,  being  represented  by  ministers  in 
other  countries. 

Ambatch  {J^'chynomene     elaphroay- 
1.     1.     .V       •?♦•).*  thorny,  leguminous 
snrub  with  yellow  flowers  growing  in  tha 
shallows  of  the   Upper  Nile   and  other 
rivers  of  tropical  Africa. 
AmbatO  (Km-bA'tfl) ,  a  town  of  Ecuador, 
on  the  side  of  Chlmboraio,  70 
miles  south  of  Quito.     Pop.  10,000. 
Am'ber.  *    aemi-mincral    substance   of 
'  resinous  composition,  a  sort  of 
fossil  resin,  the  product  of  extinct  Conif- 
erop.     It  is  usually  of  yellow  or  reddish- 
brown  color;  brittle;  yields  easily  to  the 
knife ;  is  translucent,  and  possessed  of  a 
resinous  luster.     Specific  gravity,  1.065. 
It  burns  with  a  yellow  flame,  emitting  a 
pungent,  aromatic  smoke,  and  leaving  a 
lisht,  carbonaceous  residue,  which  is  em- 
ployed  as  the  basis  of  the  finest  black 
varnishes.     By  friction  it  becomes  strong- 
ly electric.     It  is  found  in  masses  from 
the  sire  of  coarse  sand  to  that  of  a  man's 
head,  and  occirs  in  beds  of  bituminous 
wf>od    situated    upon    the   shores   of  the 
Baltic  and  Adriatic  Seas ;  also  in  Poland, 
France,  Italy,  and  Denmark.     It  is  often 
washed  up  on  the  Prussian  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  and  is  also  obtained  by  fishing  for 
it  with  nets.     Sometimes  it  is  found  on 
the  east  coast  of  Britain,  in  gravel  pits 
round  London,  also  in  the  United  States. 
Amberer  (JraTjerg),  a  town  of  south 
*    Germany,  In  Bavaria,  on  the 
Vils,  well  built,  with  a  Gothic  church  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  royal  palace,  town- 
house,  etc.;  manufactures  of  ironwares, 
stoneware,    tobacco,    beer,    vinegar,    and 
arms.     Pop.  22,089. 

AlIlber2Tis^'""'b*''"-E'^''>.  *  substance 
°  derived  from  the  intestines 
of  the  sperm-whale,  and  found  floating  or 
on  the  snore  ;  yellowish  or  blackish  white ; 
very  light;  melts  at  140°.  and  is  entirely 
dissipated  on  red-hot  coals;  is  soluble  In 
ether,  volatile  oils,  and  partially  in 
alcohol,  and  is  chiefly  composed  of  a 
peculiar  fatty  substance.  Its  odor  Is  very 
acreeable,  and  hence  it  Is  used  as  a 
perfume. 

Ambidextrous  /""jw-*'  e  k  s't  r  n  s  >, 

«  _«  ^v  1  ,  ^  having  the  faculty 
of  using  the  left  hand  as  effectively  ""  tba 
right. 
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Ambrorian  Library 
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Ambletense    ^*?:W-tcHz) ,  a  smaU  »ea-   ISIO,  but  each  time  restored  to  the  Dntch. 
^    .  Ijort  of_  France,  6  mHes   Pop.  38,608. 

Ambovna  Wood.  *  beautlfal  curled 
11.  1  ^  """"'orange  or  brown- 
ish  colored  wood  brought  from  the  Moluc- 
cas, yielded  by  Pterocarpua  indiout. 

Ambra'cia.  see  Ana. 


Ermn  Boulogne.  Here  James  II  landed 
on  his  flight  from  England  in  1688 ;  and 
from  its  harbor  Napoleon  I  prepared  to 
despatch  a  fictilla  of  flat-bottomed  boats 
for  the  invasion  of  Britain. 

Amblyopsis  i,^°l"S"?p>i?>'  *  «?°.°» 

'  '^  of  bund  fishes,  contain- 
ing only  one  species,  A.  tpelaut,  found 
In  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky. 
AmblvonV  (am'bli-o-pi),  dullness  or 
w»jwyj  obscurity  of  eyesight 
without  any  apparent  defect  in  the 
organs ;  the  first  stage  of  amaurosis. 
Am'bo.  Am'bow,  in  early  Christian 
»  churches  a  kind  of  raised  desk 
or  pulpit,  sometimes  richly  ornamented, 
from  which  certain  parts  of  the  ser- 
vice were  read,  or  discourses  deliv- 
ered, there  being  sometimes  two  in  one 
church. 

Amboina.  see  AmUyna. 

Amboise  (49-bwaz).  a  town  of  France, 
dep.  Indre-et-Loire,  12  miles 
E,  of  Tours,  on  the  Loire,  with  an  an- 
nqne  castle,  the  residence  of  several 
French  kings,  and  manufactures  of  files 
and  rasps.  Pop.  (1906)  4632. 
Amboy'na  (fi^-boi'ia),  Amboina,  or 
Ml  T  ,      Apon,        one       of        the 

Molucca  Islands  in  the  Indian  Archipel- 
ago, close  to  the  large  island  of  Ceram; 
area,  262  sq.  miles.  Here  is  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  Dutch  residency  or 
province  of  Amboyna,  which  includes  also 
*-'e>"am,  Booro,  etc.  Its  surface  is  gen- 
erally hilly  or  mountainous,  its  general 
aspect  beautiful,  and  its  climate  on  tlie 
whole  salubrious,  but  it  is  not  unfrequent- 
ly  visited  by  earthquakes.  It  affords  a 
variety  of  useful  trees,  including  the 
cocoanut  and  sago  palms.  Cloves  and 
nutmegs  are  the  staple  productions.  The 
soil  in  the  valleys  and  along  the  shores 
18  very  fertile,  but  a  large  portion  remains 
uncultivated.  The  natives  are  mostlv  of 
Malayan  race.  The  capital,  also  called 
AMBOYNA,  is  situated  on  the  Bay  of 
Amboyna,  and  is  well  built  and  defended 
by  a  citadel.  The  streets  are  planted  on 
each  side  with  rows  of  fruit-trees.  It  is 
a  free  port.  Pop.  10,500.  In  1607 
Amboyna  and  the  other  Moluccas  were 
taken  by  the  Dutch  from  the  Portuguese, 
and  it  was  for  some  years  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 
^^  n  J.':*?  *.^*  AWuccas  was  secured  to 

HHM?.,  *'^^  •,\''^u^'"^''y  ^^  '019,  but  the 
isntfsh  establishment  was  destroyed  and 
■everal  persons  massacred  in  1023.  an  out- 

Sfftf^  Hii^«S  ^"^  satisfaction  was  ob- 
tained  till  IQM  by  Crorawel .  Ambovna 
WM  taken  by  the  BriUsb  in  Vmlli 


Aml)rOSe,  saint,  a  celebrated  father 
ooo       oo.       **'  *'*®  church ;  bom  *n  a.  n, 
A«  or  334,  probably  at  Treves,  where  his 
father  was  prefect ;  died  in  397.     He  was 
educated  at  Rome,  studied  law,  practised 
as  a  pleader  at  Milan,  and  in  369  was 
appointed  governor  of  Liguria  and  .(Emilia 
(Jjorth  Italy).     His  kindness  and  wisdom 
gained  him   the  esteem  and  love  of  tlie 
people,  and  in  374  he  was  unanimously 
called  to  the  bishopric  of  Milan,  thouirh 
not  yet  baptized.     For  a  time  he  refused 
to  accept  this  dignity,  but  he  had  to  give 
way,  and  at  once  ranged  himself  against 
the  Arians.     In  his  struggles  against  the 
Anan  heresy  he  was  opposed  by  Justinn, 
motlier  of  Valentiaian  II  and  for  a  time 
by   the  young  emperor  himself,  together 
with  the  courtiers  and  the  Gothic  troops. 
Backed  by  the  people  of  Milan,  however, 
he  felt  strong  enough  to  deny  the  Ariaas 
the_  use  of  a  single  church  in  the  city, 
although  Justina,  in  her  son's  name,  de- 
manded that  two  should  be  given  up.     He 
had  also  to  carry  on  a  war  with  paganism, 
Symmachus,   the  prefect  of  the  city,  nn 
eloquent  orator,  having  endeavored  to  re- 
store the  worship  of  heathen  deities.     In 
35)0,  on  account  of  the  ruthless  massa(  re 
at  Thessalonica  ordered  by  the  emperor 
Theodosius,  he  refused  him  entrance  into 
the   church   of  Milan   for  eight  moutii*. 
The  later  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to 
the  niore  immediate  care  of  his  see.     I  lis 
writiuRs,  which  are  numerous,  show  that 
his  theological  knowledge  extended  little 
beyond  an  acquaintance  with  the  works  of 
the    Creek    fathers.      He    wrote    Latin 
hymns,    but    the    To    Deum    Lauiamnn, 
which    has    been    a.scribed    to    him,    was 
written  a  century  later.     He  introdii<ed 
the  Amhrosian  Chant,  a  mode  of  sinsring 
more    monotonous    than    the    Gregorian 
which  superseded  it.     He  also  compiled  a 
form  of  ritual  known  by  his  name. 
Ambrosia     (am-brO'zhi-a),    in    Creek 
mythology  the  food  of  the 
gods,  as  nectar  was  their  drink. 

Ambrosian  Chant.  SeeAmirosc. 
Ambrosian  Library.  ?  pu^i'^  ''■ 

1       *      J  ^  .^       .  ^    brary  in  Mi- 

ian  founded  by  the  cardinal  archbishop 
Federigo  Borromeo,  a  relation  of  St. 
Lharles  Borromeo,  and  opened  in  ir.dO- 
now  containing  180.000  printed  books  .inci 
many  MSB.     It  was  named   in  honor 
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of   St.   Ambrose,    the    patron   taint   of 
Milan. 

Ambry  i?™'''^!^  a  niche  or  recess  in 
»    the  wall  of  ancient  churches 
near  the  altar,  fitted  with  a  door  and  used 
for  keeping  the  sacred  utensils,  etc. 
AmbulaOral  (am-bO-la'kral)    System, 
the  locomotive  apparatus 
of  the  Echinodermata   (sea-urchins,  star- 
fishes, etc.),  the  most  important  feature 
of  which  is  the  protrusible  tube-feet  that 
the  animals  can  at  will  dilate  with  water 
and  thus  move  forward. 
Ambulance  («n»'l>a-lan8),  a  hospital 
establishment  which  ac- 
companies an  army  in  its  movements  in 
the  field  for  the  purpose  of  providing  as- 
sistance and    surgical   treatment   to   the 
soldiers  wounded  in  battle.    The  name  is 
often  given  to  one  of  the  carts,  wagons, 
or  litters  used  to  transfer  the  wounded 
from    the    spot    where    they   fell    to    the 
hospital,  and  also  for  the  ordinary  use  of 
city  hospitals.     One  form  of  ambulance 
wagon  is  a  strong  but  light  vehicle  with 
an  upright  frame,  from  which  two  stretch- 
ers are  slung  from  the  top  for  the  ac- 
commcdation     of    those     most     severely 
wounded;    seats    before   and    behind   are 
provided    for    those    suffering    from    less 
serious    wounds.      The    hospital    chests, 
containimj    surgical    instruments,    band- 
ages,   splints,    etc.,    are    placed    in    the 
bottom  of  the  wagon  or  lashed   to  its 
under  surfaces.    A  thorough  ambulance 
system  in  connection  with  armies  in  the 
field  IS  quite  of  recent  introduction.     A 
training  in  ambulance  work  is  now  being 
recognized  as  of  importance  beyond  the 
field  of  military  affairs,  and  as  being  of 
the  utmost  service  wherever  serious  ac- 
cidents are  likely  to  happen,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  connection  with  large  induptrial 
establishments. 

Amelanchier      (am-el-an'ke-^r),      a 
.  „  genus  of  small  trees 

natives  of  Europe  and  N.  America,  the 
J.mnean  name  of  the  rock-medlar.  It 
has  long  been  cultivated  for  its  showy 
white  flowers;  A.  botrydpium  (grape- 
?f.^,V  ,"°^  A.  ovaiit,  American  species, 
.vield  pleasant  fruits. 

Ameland  (a'me-l4nt),  an  island  off  the 
.,     ,  north  coast  of  Holland,  13 

mi  es  long  and  3  broad;  flat;  inhabitants 
(about  2,000  in  number)  chiefly  engaged 
in  fishing  and  agriculture. 

Amelie-les  Bains  (a-m.v'*'''''-i'a9)'  * 

p,o..-      J        «  health    resort    of 

J  ranee,  dep.  Pyr6n«es  Orientales,  fre- 
quented as  a  winter  residence  for  invalids, 
and  for  its  warm,  sulphurous  springs. 
Amen  (ft-nien'),  a  Hebrew  word, 
signifying  'verily,'  'truly,' 
transferred  from  the  religious  language 
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of  the  Jews  to  that  of  the  Chriatiaiis,  and 
used  at  the  end  of  prayers  as  equivalent 
to  *  so  be  it,'  •  may  this  be  granted.' 
Amendment  (a-mend'ment),  a  pro- 
posal  brought  forward 
in  a  meeting  of  some  public  or  other 
body,  either  in  order  to  get  an  alteratioo 
introduced  on  some  proposal  already  be- 
fore the  meeting,  or  entirely  to  overturn 
such  proposal.  When  amendments  ai« 
made  in  either  House  of  CJongress  upon  a 
bill  which  passed  the  other,  the  biU,  aa 
amended,  must  be  sent  back  to  the  other 
House.  The  Senate  may  amend  money 
bills  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  cannot  originate  such  bills. 
Art.  V  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  contains  a  provision  for  its  amend- 
ment. 

Amenonhls  (a-™en-«'fis),   or  Aioeit. 
J^  HOTEP    III,    a    king    of 

ancient  Egypt  about  1500  B.C.;  warred 
successfully  against  Syrians  and  Ethio- 
pians, built  magnificent  temples  and  pal- 
aces at  Thebes,  where  the  so-called 
Memnon  statue  is  a  statue  of  this  king. 
Amenorrbcea  (a-men-S-re'a),  absence 
or  suspension  of  men- 
struation. The  former  may  arise  from 
general  debility  or  from  defective  develop- 
ment, the  latter  from  exposure  to  cold, 
from  attacks  of  fever  or  other  ailment, 
violent  excitement,  etc. 

Amentaceee  (a-men-ta'se^).  an  order 
of  plants  having  their 
flowers  arranged  m  amenta  or  catUna; 
formerly  considered  as  forming  a  natural 
group,  but  separated  by  later  botanists 
into  several  different  familiea,  as  8ali- 
cace<B,  Myricaceas,  Betulacea,  Fagaoete, 
etc. 

Amentia  (a-men'shl-a),    imbecility 

from  birth. 
Amentnm    (a-men'tum).    in    botany, 
, ,  ,     ,  that  kind  of  inflorescence 

which  is  commonly 
known  as  a  catkin 
(as  in  the  birch  or 
willow ) ,  consisting  of 
unisexual  apetalous 
flowers  in  the  axil 
of  scales  or  bracts. 

America  i'^f^/'^- 

ka).  fre- 
quently spoken  of  as 
the  New  Wobld,  the 
larpst  of  the  great] 
divisions  of  the  globe 
except  Asia,   is 
washed  on  the  west 
by  the  Pacific,  on  the  Willow  {Salix  fragilU), 
east  by  the  Atlantic.  ""*'*  and  female,  with 
on  the  north  by  the  "P^**  **"•'* 
Arctic  Ocean,  on  the  south  tapers  to  a 
point.     On  the  northwest  it  approacbea 
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within  about  50  miles  of  Asia,  while  on 
the  northeast  the  island  of  Greenland  ap< 
preaches  within  370  miles  of  the  Eu- 
ropean island  Iceland ;  but  in  the  south  the 
distanct:  between  the  American  main- 
land and  Europe  or  Africa  is  very  great 
Extreme  points  of  the  continent — north, 
'  Boothia  Felix,  at  the  Strait  of  Bellot,  lat. 
72"  N.;  south,  Cape  Horn,  lat.  66"  B.; 
west,  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  Ion.  168"  w. ; 
east.  Point  de  Guia,  Ion.  35°  w.  America 
as  a  whole  forms  the  two  triangular  con- 
tinents of  North  and  South  America, 
nnited  by  the  narrow  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
and  having  an  entire  length  of  about 
10,000  miles;  a  maximum  breadth  (in 
North  America)  of  3,500  miles;  a  coast 
line  of  44,000  miles ;  and  a  total  area,  of 
about  16,500.000,  of  which  N.  Amerioa 
contains  about  8,700,000  sq.  miles.  South 
America  is  more  compact  in  form  than  N. 
America,  in  this  respect  resembling 
Africa,  while  N.  America  more  resembles 
Europe.  Between  the  two  on  the  east 
side  is  the  great  basin  which  comprises 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
and  the  West  India  Islands.  Like  Eu- 
rope also  N.  America  possesses  numerous 
islands,  while  those  of  S.  America  are 
less  important  and  confined  almost  to  the 
southern  extremity. 

Three-fourths  of  the  area  of  America  is 
comparatively  flat,  and  this  portion  of  the 
surface  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  lofty 
mountain  systems  which  stretch  continu- 
ously from  north  to  south  between  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  continent,  generally  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  west  shore.  In 
North  America  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a 
broad  series  of  masses  partly  consisting  of 
plateaus,  form  the  most  important  portion 
of  the  elevated  surface,  being  continued 
southward  in  the  mountains  and  table- 
land of  Mexico  and  the  ranges  of  Central 
America.  Separated  by  depressions  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains  proper,  and  running 
close  to  and  parallel  with  the  western 
coast,  are  several  lofty  ranges  (Sierra 
Nevada,  Cascade  Mountains,  etc.).  Near 
the  eastern  coast,  and  forming  an  isolated 
mass,  are  the  Appalachians,  a  system 
of  much  inferior  magnitude.  The  loftiest 
mountains  in  N.  America  of  definitely 
known  elevation  are  Mts.  McKinley,  20,- 
464 :  Nevado  de  Toluca,  15,168 ;  Orizaba, 
18,314;  and  St  Ellas,  18,026  feet  high. 
The  depression  of  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama (about  260  feet)  forms  a  natural 
separation  botwwn  the  systems  of  the 
north  and  the  south.  In  S.  America 
the  Andes  form  a  system  of  greater  eleva- 
tion but  less  breadth  than  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  consist  of  a  series  of 
ranges  (cordillerai)  closely  following  the 
lis*  9i  UM  WMtcoMtXcam  tba  Isthmoa  of 
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Panama  to  Cape  Horn.  The  highest  sum- 
mits seem  to  be  Aconcagua  (22,860  feet), 
Sorata  or  lUampu  (21,484),  p.nd  Sahama 
(21,064).  Volcanoes  are  numerous.  Iso- 
lated mouutain  groups  of  minor  impor- 
tance are  the  highlands  of  Venezuela  and 
of  Brazil,  the  latter  near  the  eastern 
coast  reaching  a  height  of  10,000  feet 

The  fertile  lowlands  which  lie  to  the 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Andes  form  a  depression  extending 
through  both  continents  from  the  northern 
to  the  southern  oceans.  They  have  some- 
what different  features  and  different 
names  in  different  portions;  in  N.  Amer- 
ica are  prairiet  and  tavannaht,  in  S. 
America  Uanoa,  selvaa,  and  pampas. 

Through   these  low   grounds   flow   the 
numerous    great   rivers   which    form   so 
characteristic  a  feature  of  America.    The 
principal  are  the  Mackenzie,  Copperminp, 
and     Great    Fish    rivers,    entering    the 
Northern  Ocean;  the  Churchill,  Nelson, 
Severn,    and    Albany,    entering    Hudson 
Bay;    the    St    Lawrence,    entering    the 
Atlantic;  Mississippi  and  Rio  del  Norte, 
entering  the  Gulf  of  Mexico    (all  these 
being  in   N.   America)  ;   the  Magdnlena, 
Orinoco,  Amazon,  Paranahiba,  Rio  de  In 
Plata,  Colorado,  and   Rio  Negro,  enter- 
ing the  Atlantic  (all  in  S.  America)  ;  and 
the     Yukon,     Fraser,     Colombia,     Sar; 
Joaquin,  Sacramento,  and  Colorado,  ent<T 
Ing  the  Pacific.    The  rivers  which  flow 
into  the  Pacific,  however,  owing  to  thf 
fact  that  the  great  backbone  of  the  con- 
tinent   the    Rocky    Mountains    and    th( 
Andes,  lies  so  near  the  west  coast,  are 
of  comparatively  little  importance,  in  S. 
America  being  all  quite  small.    Sometimes 
rivers   traversing   the   same   plains,   ami 
nearly   on    the   same   levels,    open   com- 
munications with  each  other,  a  remark- 
able instance  being  the  Cassiquiare  in  S. 
America,  which,  branching  off  from  the 
Rio  Negro  and  Joining  the  Orinoco,  forms 
a  kind  of  natural  canal,  uniting  the  bawins 
of   the   Orinoco   and    the   Amazon.    Tli" 
Amazon  or  Maranon  in  S.  America,  tlie 
largest  river  in  the  world,  has  a  course 
of   about   3,500  miles,   and  a   basin  of 
2,300,000  square  miles;  the  Mississippi- 
Missouri,  the  largest  river  of  North  Amer- 
ica, runs  a  longer  course  than  the  Ama- 
zon, but  the   area   of  its  basin   is  n<>t 
nearly  so  great    North  America  has  the 
most   extensive   group   of   lakes   in   the 
world — Lakes  Superior,  Michigan,  Huron, 
Erie,  and  Ontario,  which  through  the  S(. 
Lawrence    send    their    drainage    to    the 
Atlantic.    Thus  by  means  of  lakes  and 
rivers   the   interior  of  both   N.   and   S. 
America  is  opened  up  and  made  accessible. 

In    regard    to    climate    N.    America 
oaturalljr    differs    very    much    from    8. 
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America,  and  has  more  resemblance  to 
the  continenta  of  Europe  and  Asia  (re- 
garded as  a  wliole).  In  N.  America,  as 
in  tiie  older  continent;  the  eastern  parts 
are  colder  than  the  western,  and  hence 
the  towns  on  the  Atlantic  coast  have  a 
winter  temperature  about  10°  lower  than 
those  in  corresponding  latitudes  of  Eu- 
rope. The  winter  temperature  of  the 
greater  part*  of  N.  America  is  indeed 
severe,  though  the  intense  cold  is  less 
felt  on  account  of  the  dryness  of  the 
air.  There  is  no  regular  season  of  rain- 
fall unless  in  the  south.  Although  two- 
thirds  of  S.  America  lies  within  the 
tropics  thQ  heat  is  not  so  great  as  might 
be  expected,  owing  to  the  prevailing 
winds,  the  influences  of  the  Andes,  and 
other  causes.  The  highest  temperature 
experienced  is  probably  not  more  than 
100£i  in  the  shade ;  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  the 
mean  is  about  74",  at  Lima  72°.  Over 
great  part  of  S.  America  there  is  a  wet 
and  a  dry  season,  varying  in  different 
regions;  on  the  upper  Amazon  the  rains 
last  for  ten  months,  being  caused  by  the 
prevailing  easterly  winds  bringing  mois- 
ture from  the  Atlantic,  which  is  con- 
densed on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes. 
In  each  of  the  Americas  there  is  a 
region  in  which  little  or  no  rain  falls ;  in 
N.  America  it  extends  over  the  south- 
western part  of  the  United  States  and 
Northern  Mexico,  in  S.  America  over  a 
imrt  of  the  coast  region  of  Peru  and 
Chile. 

America  is  rich  in  valuable  mineials. 
It  has  supplied  the  world  with  immense 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver,  which  it 
still  yields  in  large  amount,  especially  in 
the  United  States.  It  possesses  enor- 
mous stores  of  coal  (U.  States),  with  an 
abundance  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  mercury, 
etc.  Petroleum  may  be  called  one  of  its 
specialties,  its  petroleum  wells  having 
yielded  vast  quantities  of  this  useful 
material  and  having  no  rivals  except  at 
Baku,  Russia. 

As  regards  vegetation  America  may  be 
called  a  re^on  of  forests  and  verdure,  vast 
tracts  being  covered  by  the  grassy 
prairies,  llanos,  and  pampas  where  the 
forests  fail.  In  N.  America  the  forests 
navT  been  largely  made  use  of  by  man ; 
lu  S.  America  immense  areas  are  covered 
with  forests,  which  as  yet  are  traversed 
only  by  the  uncivilized  Indian.  In  the 
niTth  is  the  region  of  pines  and  firs; 
iiiither  south  come  the  deciduous  trees,  as 
^♦*  oak,  beech,  maple,  elm,  chestnut,  etc. 
ineii  follow  the  evergreen  forests  of  the 
tropical  regions.  The  useful  timber  trees 
are  rery  numerous;  among  the  most 
chtiracteristic  of  America  are  mahogany 
and  other  ornamental  woods,  and  various 


dyewoods.  In  the  tropical  parts  are 
numerous  palms,  cacti  in  great  variety, 
and  various  species  of  the  agave  or 
American  aloe.  In  the  virgin  forests  of 
S.  America  the  trees  are  often  bound  to- 
gether into  an  impenetrable  mass  of  vege- 
tation by  various  kind  of  climbinc  and 
twining  plants.  Among  useful  plants  be- 
longing to  the  American  continent  are 
maize,  the  potato,  cacao,  tobacco,  cin- 
chona, vanilla,  Paraguay  tea,  etc.  The 
most  important  plants  introduced  are 
wheat,  rice,  and  other  grains,  sugar-cane, 
coffee,  and  cotton,  with  various  fruits  and 
vegetables.  The  vine  is  native  to  the 
continent,  and  both  the  American  and 
introduced  varieties  are  now  largely 
cultivated. 

The  distinctive  animals  of  America  in- 
clude, among  carnivora,  the  jaguar  or 
American  tiger,  found  as  far  north  as 
Texas ;  the  Puma  or  American  lion,  found 
in  both  Americas;  the  grizzly  bear  of 
N.  America,  a  more  powerful  animal  than 
either;  the  black  bear,  the  polar  bear, 
the  lynx,  the  raccoon,  the  American  or 
prairie  wolf,  several  species  of  toxea,  etc. 
Ihe  rodents  are  represented  by  th^  beaver, 
the  porcupine,  and  squirrels  of  several 
species ;  the  marsupials  by  the  opossum. 
Among  ruminants  are  the  bison,  or,  as  it 
is  commonly  called,  the  buffalo,  the  moose 
or  elk,  the  Virginian  stag,  the  musk-ox; 
and  in  S.  America  the  llama  (which  takes 
the  place  of  the  camel  of  the  Old  World), 
the  alpaca,  and  the  vicuna.  Other 
animals  most  distinctive  of  S.  America 
are  sloths,  fitted  to  live  only  in  its  dense 
and  boundless  forests;  ant-eaters  and 
armadillos ;  monkeys  with  prehensile  tails, 
in  this  and  other  respects  differing  from 
those  of  the  Old  World ;  the  condor  among 
the  heights  of  the  Andes,  the  nandu,  rhea 
or  three-toed  ostrich,  beautiful  parrots 
and  humming-birds.  Among  American 
reptiles  are  the  boa-constrictor,  the  rattle- 
snake, the  alligator  or  cayman,  the  iguana 
and  other  large  lizards,  large  frogs  and 
toads.  The  domestic  animals  of  America, 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  are  of 
foreign  ori^n.  The  electrical  eel  exists 
in  the  tropical  waters. 

The  population  of  America  consists 
partly  of  an  aboriginal  race  or  races, 
partly  of  immigrants  or  their  descendants. 
The  aboriginal  inhabitants  are  the  Amer- 
ican Indians  or  red  men,  being  generally 
of  a  brownish-red  color,  and  now  forming 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  total  popula- 
tion, especially  in  N.  America,  where  the 
white  population  has  almost  exterminated 
them.  These  people  are  divided  into 
branches,  some  of  which  have  displayed 
a  considerable  aptitude  for  civilization. 
When  the  Europeans  became  acquainted 
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^^  *^  New  WorH,  Mexico,  Centtal  and  patronace  of  Henrr  VII  of  Euland, 
part  of  B.  America  were  inhabited  by  For  farther  particuIarB  of  discovery  se* 
popmations  wiiich  iiad  made  great  ad-  Aorth  America  and  South  America. 
^noea  in  many  ,thin«B  Uuit  pertain  to  The  known  history  of  America  hardly 
etnused  life,  dwelUng  in  large  and  well-  goes  beyond  the  period  of  its  discovery  by 
boilt  cities  under  a  settled  form  of  Columbus;  but  it  possesses  many  mouu- 
government,  and  practising  agriculture  menta  of  antiquity  that  might  take  us 
and  the  mechanical  arts.  Ever  since  the  many  centuries  backward,  could  we  Icara 
discovery  of  America  at  the  close  of  the  anything  of  their  origin  or  of  those  by 
fifteenth  century  Europeans  of  all  nations  whom  they  were  produced.  Among  such 
have  crowded  into  it;  and  the  compara-  antiquities  are  great  earthworks  m  fhe 
tively  feeble  native  races  have  rapidly  form  of  mounds,  or  of  raised  enclosuris, 
diminished,  or  lost  their  distinctive  fea-  crowning  the  tops  of  hills,  river  pen- 
tures  by  intermixtures  with  whitei^  and  insulas,  etc.,  and  no  doubt  serving  for 
also  with  negroes  brought  from  Africa  to  defense.  They  enclose  considerable  areas, 
work  as  slaves.  These  mixed  races  are  are  surrounded  by  an  exterior  ditch,  aud 
distinguished  by  a  variety  of  names^  as  by  ramparts  which  are  composed  of 
Mestiios,  Mulattoes,  Zambos,  etc.  In  mingled  earth  and  stones,  and  are  oftea 
North  America  the  white  population  is  of  great  extent  in  proportion  to  the  area 
mainhr  of  British  origin,  though  to  a  indosed.  They  are  always  supplied 
considerable  extent  it  also  consists  of  either  naturally  or  artificially  with  water, 
Germans,  Scandinavians,  and  other  Euro-  and  give  other  indications  of  having  been 
peans^and  their  descendants.    In  Central  provided    for    a    siege.      Barrows    aud 


tumuli  containing  human  bones,  aud 
which  bear  indications  of  having  been 
used  both  as  places  of  sepulture  and  as 


and  South  America  the  prevailing  white 
nationality  is  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 

In  the  extreme  north  are  the  Eskimos — ^a  _     ._ , 

•cattered  and  stunted  race  closely  allied  temples,  are  afso  numerous.  They  are  in 
to  some  of  the  peoples  of  Northern  Asia,  geometrical  forma — circles,  squares,  paral- 
niat  the  aborigmal  inhabitants  of  Amer-  lelograms,  etc,  A  mound  on  the  plain  of 
ica  passed  over  from  Asia  seems  proba-  Cahokia  in  Illinois,  opposite  the  city  of 
ble,  but  when  and  from  what  part  we  do  St.  Louis,  is  700  feet  long,  500  feet 
not  know.     The  total  population  of  the  broad,  and  90  feet  high.     Another  class 


of  earth  moands  represent  gigantic  animal 
forms  in  bas-relief  on  the  ground.  One 
is  a  man  with  two  heads,  the  body  50  feet 
long  and  25  feet  broad  across  the  breast; 
another  represents  a  serpent  1,000  feet 
in    length,    with    graceful    curves.      The 


New  World  is  estimated  as  being  192,000, 
000,     of    which     nearly     two-thirds    are 
whites,  the  remainder  being  negroes,  In- 
dians and  mixed  races.    As  regards  relig- 
ion   the    bulk    of    the    population  of  N. 

America  is  Protestant ;  of  Central  and  S.  „    .  „ 

America  the  religion  is  almost  exclusively  monuments  of  Mexico,  Cenfral  Amerh'a! 
Roman  Catholic.  Several  millions  of  the  and  Peru  belong  to  a  far  more  advanced 
Indiana  are  heathens. — ^The  independent  state  of  civilization,  approach  nearer  to 
States  of  America  are  all  republican  in  the  historical  period  in  origin,  and  make 
form  of  government.  See  if.,  B.  and  the  loss  of  authentic  information  more  se- 
CMtral  America.  verely    felt      Here    there   are   numerous 

The  merit  of  first  unlocking  the  Amer-  ruined  towns  with  most  elaborate  sculp- 
ican  continent  to  modem  Europe  belongs  tures,  lofty  pyramidal  structures  seninz 
to  the  Genoese  navigator  Christopher  as  temples  or  forts,  statues,  picture  writ- 
Columbus,  who  discovered,  in  October,  in^,  hieroglyphics,  roads,  aqueducts, 
1492,  one  of  the  Bahamas,  and  named  it  bridges,  etc.  Some  remarkable  prdiistoric 
Ban  Salvador.  The  coast  of  North  Amer-  remains  are  what  are  known  as  the 
ica  had,  however,  been  discovered,  in  the  abodes  of  the  *  cliff-dwellers.'  These  oon- 
region  of  New  England  or  Labrador,  by  sist  of  habitations  constructed  on  ter- 
the  adventurous  Northmen,  as  early  as  races  and  in  caves  high  up  the  steep  sides 
1000,  and  named  by  them  Vinland.  But  of  cafions  in  Colorado  and  other  parts  of 
this  discovery  had  no  influence  on  the  the  western  United  States.  See  also  Mcji- 
enterprise  of  Columbus,  and  did  not  de-  ico,  Peru,  etc. 
tract  in  the  least  from  his  merit;  for- ^jngj^go  C«t,       an  international 

fotten  in  the  north,  it  had  never  been.  **"*^***'*"' ^"r*  yachting^  trophy 
nown  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  rest  which  was  carried  off  in  a  Royal  'Sacht 
of  Europe.  ^  Though  Columbus  was  the  Squadron  Contest  by  the  United  States 
first  of  his  time  who  set  foot  on  the  New  Schooner  America  in  1851,  and  conveved 
World,  it  has  taken  its  name  not  from  by  deed  of  gift  in  1857  to  the  New  York 
Mm,  but  from  Amerigo  Vespucci.  The  Yacht  Club.  Britain  challenged  in  1^70 
mMn'and  was  first  seen  in  1497  by  and  1871,  Canada  in  1875  and  1881 ;  nud 
eMbMtian  Cabot,  who  sailed  under  the  Britain  again  in  1885.  1887.  1893  and 
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189B.  Sir  Thomaa  lipton  made  nntnc- 
cessful  attempts  to  gaia  the  trophy  with 
.  Bkamrock  I,  ahamrvck  II,  and  Shamrock 
III  afainat  the  Columbia  in  1899  and 
1901  and  against  the  Reliance  in  1903. 
Another  contest  planned  for  1914  was 

gwtponed   by   the  outbreak   of  war  in 
arope. 

American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  ^°  ^- 

'so  ela- 
tion based  on  the  older  British  society  for 
the  same  purpose.  It  grew  out  of  the 
association  of  American  Geologists,  which 
first  met  at  Philadelphia  in  1840,  and  in 
1847  adopted  the  above  title.  The  society 
meets  annually  in  some  American  city, 
the  meetings  lasting  a  week.  Valuable 
papers,  in  every  field  of  science,  are  read 
or  presented. 

Americanism  (a-mer'i-kan-izm),  a 
term,  phrase,  or  idiom 

peculiar    to    the    English    language    as 

spoken  in  America.     The  fell  wing  are 

examples : 

Around  or  round,  about  or  near.  To 
hang  around  is  to  loiter  about  a  place. 

Bee,  an  assemblage  of  persons  who  unite 
their  latwrs  for  the  benefit  of  an  in- 
dividual or  family,  or  carry  out  a  joint 
scheme. 

Bogus,  false,  counterfeit 

Bosit,  an  employer  or  superintendent  of 
laborers,  a  leader. 

Buggy,  a  four-wheeled  vehicle. 

Bulldoze,  to;  to  intimidate  voters. 

Bunkum  or  buncombe,  a  speech  made 
solely  to  please  a  constituency;  talk 
for  talking's  sake,  and  in  an  inflated 
style. 

Calculate,  to  suppose,  to  believe,  to  think. 

Camp-meeting,  a  meeting  held  in  the  fields 
or  woods  for  religious  purposes,  and 
where  the  assemblages  encamp  and  re- 
main several  days. 

Cane-brake,  a  thicket  of  canes. 

Car,  a  carriage  or  wagon  of  a  railway 
train.  The  Englishman  '  travels  by 
rail,'  or  'takes  the  train';  the  Amer- 
lean  takes  or  goes  by  the  cars. 

laucus,  a  private  meeting  of  the  leading 
politicians  of  a  party  to  agree  upon  the 
plans  to  be  pursued  in  an  approaching 
election  or  in  a  legislative  body. 

Chalk:  a  long  chalk  means  a  great  dis- 
tance,  a  good  deal. 

t'<'i;cr,  good-natured,  obliging. 

^^^''itail,  a  stimulating  drink  made  of 
orandy  or  gin  mixed  with  sugar,  and 
a  very  Uttle  water. 

Corn,  maise;  In  England,  wheat,  or  grain 
IB  general. 

Corn-hutking,  pr  com-ahucking,  an  oc- 
casion on  which  a  farmer  uivites  his 


neighbora  to  assist  him  in  stripping  the 

husks  from  his  Indian  com. 
Cow-hide,  a  whip  made,  of  twisted  ctripa 

of   raw-hide. 
Creek,  a  small  river  or  brook :  not,  as  in 

England,  a  small  arm  of  the  sea. 
Cunning,  small  and  pretty,  nice,  as  it  waa 

such  a  cunning  baby. 
Dander:  to  get  one's  dander  raited,   to 

have  one's  dander  up,  is  to  have  been 

worked  into  a  passion. 
Dead-heads,  people  who  have  free  admis- 
sion to  entertainments,  or  who  have  the 

use  of  public  conveyances,  or  the  like, 

free  of  charge. 
D6p6t,  a  railway-atation. 
Down  East,  in  or  into  the  New  England 

States.    A  down-easier  is  a  New  Eng- 

lander. 

Drummer,     a     bagman     or     commercial 

traveler. 
Dry    goods,    a    general    term    for    such 
articles  as  are  sold  by  linen-drapers, 
haberdashers,  hosiers,  etc. 

Dutch,  the  German  language. — Dutchman, 
a  German. 

Fice,  to;  to  put  in  order,  to  prepare,  to 
adjust.  To  fix  the  hair,  the  table,  the 
fire,  is  to  dress  the  hair,  lay  the  table, 
make  up  the  fire. 

Fixings,  arrangements,  dress,  embellish- 
ments, luggage,  furniture,  gamishinga 
of  any  kind. 

Gerrymander,  to  arrange  political  divi- 
sions bo  that  in  an  election  one  party 
may  obtain  an  advantage  over  its  op- 
ponent, even  though  the  latter  may 
possess  a  majority  of  votes  in  the  State ; 
from  the  deviser  of  such  a  scheme, 
named  Oerry,  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Given  name,  a  Christian  name. 

Grit,  courage,  spirit,  mettle. 

Guess,  to ;  to  believe,  to  suppose,  t«.  hlnk, 
to  fancy;  also  used  emphatically,  as 
•Joe.  will  you  liquor  up?'  'I  oue««  I 
will.' 

Gulch,  a  deep  abrupt  ravine,  caused  by 
the  action  of  water. 

Happen  in,  to ;  to  happen  to  come  in  or 
call. 

Help,  a  servant. 

High-falutin,  inflated  speech,  bombast. 

Hoe-cake,  a  cake  of  Indian  meal  baked  on 
a  hoe  or  before  the  fire. 

Indian  summer,  the  short  season  of 
pleasant  weather  usually  occurring 
nbont  the  middle  of  November. 

Johnny  cake,  a  cake  made  of  Indian  corn 
meal  mixed  with  milk  or  water  and 
sometimes  a  little  stewed  pumpkin. 

Julep,  a  drink  composed  of  brandy  or 
whisky  with  sugar,  pounded  ice,  and 
some  sprigs  of  mint. 

Loafer,  a  lounger,  a  vagabond. 
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LoQ-rolling,  the  aBsembly  of  several 
parties  of  wood-cutters  to  help  one  of 
them  in  rolling  his  logs  to  the  river 
af°  r  they  are  felled  and  trimmed ;  also 
e;  oyed  in  politics  to  signify  a  like 
syiL  m  of  matual  co-operation. 
Lot,  a  piece  or  division  of  land,  an  allot- 

ment. 
Lumber,  timher  sawed  and  split  for  use; 
as  beams,  joists,  planks,  staves,  hoops, 
etc. 
Lynch  taw,  an  irregular  species  of  justice 
executed   by   the   populace  or  a   mob, 
without  legal  authority  or  triaL 
Mail  letters,  to;  to  post  letters. 
Moke  irackt,  to;  to  run  away. 
Mitten:  to  get  the  mitten  is  to  meet  with 

a  refusal. 
Mizzle,  to ;  to  abscond,  or  r"n  away. 
Mtuh,  a  kind  of  hasty-pudding. 
Mutt,  a  state  of  confusiou. 
Hotiont,  a  term  applied  to  every  variety 

of  small-wares. 
One-horie:  a  one-horse  thing  !s  a  thing 
of  no  valne  or  importance,  a  mean  and 
trifling  thing. 
Picaninnv,  a  negro  child. 
Pile,  a  quantity  of  money. 
Planht,    in    a    political    sense,    are    the 
several  principles  which  appertain  to  a 
party;    platform   is    the   collection   of 
such  principles. 
Reckon,  to;  to  suppose,  to  think. 
Rile,  to;  to  irritate,  to  drive  into  a  pas- 
sion. 
Aocl;,  a  stone  of  any  size ;  a  pebble ;  as  to 

throw  rockt  at  a  dog. 
Rooiter,  the  common  domestic  cock. 
Bcalawag,  a  scamp,  a  scapegrace. 
Bhanty,  a  mean  structure  such  as  squat- 
ters erect;  a  temporary  hut. 
Bkeiaidle,  to ;  to  run  away ;  a  word  intro- 
duced during  the  Civil  war. 
Bmart,  often   used  in   the  sense  of  con- 
siderable,   a    good    deal,    as    a    smart 
chance. 
Soft  sawder,  flattering,  coaxing  talk. 
Span  of  horses,  two  horses  as  nearly  as 

possible  alike,  harnessed  side  by  side. 
Spread-eagle  style,  a  compound  of  exag- 
geration, bombast,  mixed  metaphor,  etc. 
Bpry,  active. 
Btampede,  the  sudden  flight  of  a  crowd  or 

number. 
Btore,  a  shop,  as  a  hookstore,  a  grocery 

store. 
Strike  oil,  to;  to  come  upon  petroleum: 
h>nce  to  make  a  lucky  bit,  especially 
financially. 
Stump  speech,  a  bombastic  speech  calcu- 
lated to  please  the  popular  ear,  such 
Xsches  in  newly-settled  districts  being 
n  delivered  from  stumps  of  trees. 
0lM»-«p,  sunrise. 
Tmtt,  great,^  fine  (used  by  Shakeqietre 


pretty  much  In  the  same  lense) ;  taU 

talk  la  extravagant  talk. 
Ticket:  to  vote  the  straight  ticket  is  to 

vote  for  all  the  men  or  measures  your 

party  wishes. 
Truck,    the   small   produce   of   gardens; 

truck  patch,  a  plot  in  which  the  smaller 

fruits  and  vegeUbles  are  raised. 
Ugly,  ill  tempered,  vicious. 
Vamote,  to ;  to  run  off  (from  the  Spanish 

vamos,  let  us  go). 
Wflt,  to;  to  become  languid;  lose  energy. 

American  Legion.    ^^  LegUm. 
American    Philosopliical    So- 

Cietv  P'"ladelphia,  orgf  sized  in  1744, 
''*"'«'»  for  the  promotion  of  useful 
knowledge,  has  had  enrolled  upon  its  list 
a  membership  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  American  societies.  At  its 
sesquicentennial.  held  May  22,  1H93, 
delegates  from  40  American  and  12  Eu- 
ropean societies  were  in  attendance,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  most  distinguished 
philosophical  and  scientific  thinkers  in 
the  world.  What  this  society  has  accom- 
plished in  the  last  century  and  a  lialf 
may  be  found  in  the  twenty  vols,  of 
Transactions  and  the  100  parts  o( 
Proceedings  issued  up  to  the  above 
date  and  those  since  issued,  forming  to  a 
great  extent  the  record  of  America's 
scientific  progress. 

Americus  i^:"!!'*-''"'')',  «'p?,*'»'  -«' 

Sumter  county,  Georgia, 
64  miles  s.e.  of  Ck>lumbus,  is  an  important 
cotton  shipping  point  and  is  in  a  sunar 
cane  and  fruit  region.  It  has  chemical 
works  and  other  industries.     Pop.  8,06a 

Amerigo  Vespncci  i*  T''^u*'«.  "^ 

maritime  discoverer,  after  whom  America 

was  named  ;  born,  1451,  at   Horence ;  diwl. 

1512,    at   Seville.      In    1499   he   coasted 

along  the  continent  of  America  for  several 

hundred  leagues,  and  the  publication  of 

his  narrative,   while  the  prior  discovery 

of   Columbus    was    yet   comparatively  a 

secret,  led  to  the  giving  of  his  name  to 

the  new  continent. 

Ames    ^'iSHEB,  statesman,  bom  al  Ded- 

'  ham,    Massachusetts,    in    17,'>8; 

died  in  1808;  studied  law,  and  became 

prominent     in      his     profession — ^iistin• 

guished  as  a  political  orator  and  essayist 

Amesbnrv  (Smz'b^r-e),  in  Massachu- 
AuicBuuxjr    ggjfg^  ^  j^jjg^  j^    ^j  ^^ 

ton ;  has  automobile  and  carriage  manu- 
factures, shoe  factorieo,  etc.  Top.  9894. 
Amethvst  (a^'e-thist),  a  violet-blue 
•'  or  purple  variety  of 
quartz,  generally  occurring  crrgtalliEed  in 
hexahedral  prisms  or  pyramids,  also  in 
rolled  fragmeLts  compoMd  of  imperfect 


J*u, 


AwhEitt 


Ammianns 


prismatic  crystals.  It  is  wrought  into 
various  articles  of  Jewelry.  The  orienial 
amethyit  is  a  rare  violet-colored  gem,  a 
variety  of  alumina  or  corundum,  of  much 
brilliance  and  beauty. 

Amhara  &T^>\  .*  ;?^f!^«*  ^' 

\!y^.  Abyssinia,  lying  between  the 
Tacazz^  and  the  Blue  Nile. 

Amherst  (*™'«"t)  a  village  in  Mas- 
o^^^'^*^^"  sachusetts,  07  miles  w.  of 
Boston,  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  and 
Vermont  Central  railroads.  jBere  are  Am- 
lu'rst  College  (founded  iu  1821;  library, 
10(),(KIO  volumes;  praluctive  funds,  $3,- 
81M»,000;  number  of  students  in  the  fall 
of  1018.  414),  and  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College  (opened  18(57;  instruction 
free  to  residents  of  state;  550  students). 
Pop.  SJ'iOO. 

Amherst,  Jf^P?**,  *T°'  ^"Jp'^^L  °* 

,  »  Cumberland  co..  Nova  Sco- 
tia :  a  shipbuilding  center,  with  lumber 
tiiuie  and  many  industries.    Pop.  11,000. 

Amherst,  ^S^'^^--  .,^?'"''.-'^2'''»  J^ 

.  .^  ,^}V7'  ^•''•^  *n  1">>7;  dis- 
tinguished British  general,  who  fought  at 
Dpttingen  and  Fontenoy,  and  commanded 
in  America,  where  he  took  Loulsburg, 
Ticonderoga,  and  Quebec,  and  restored  the 
British  prestige  in  Canada.  He  was 
commander-in-chief  in  America,  17(50-63, 
and  afterwards  Governor  of  Virginia. 
He  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  became 
commander-in-chief  of  the  British  armies, 
and  ultimately  field-marshal. 
Amherst,  William  Pitt,  first  earl, 
'  nephew  of  the  above;  Gov- 
crnor-eeneral  of  India,  1823;  prosecuted 
the  first  Burmese  war,  and  suppressed 
the  Barraekpore  mutiny.  Born  in  1773. 
3ied  in  1857. 

Amianthus  (fm-l-an'thus),     a     kind 
,  ,    ,  of  flexible  asbestos.    See 

Ashextoa, 

Amice  (?m'Js),  an  oWong  piece  of 
Iiaen  with  an  embroidered  ap- 
parel sewed  upon  it,  worn  under  the  alb 
by  priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
fthrn  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  mass. 

Amicis,  Edmondo  de   (^fta-m§'- 

T.  ,.  .  chSs),  an 

Italian  author,  bom  at  Oneglin  in  1846. 
Pntp'ri'i  .^^  at  Cuneo,  Turin  and  Modena; 
in  M?^  K^'f., '*"']"!?,  «™y  a^'J  took  part 
Zvt  of^^^\u°^  Custozza.  but  left  the 
IT^^A^!H  t''®  occupation  of  Rome  and 
r.fio-M  '"  "t^rature.  He  wrote  racv  and 
readable   sketches   of   travel   in    Holland 

zi  u''^^f'*""*J•^''•  "'"^  ^«  ^'»'«  ^^'- 

]{  ions'"        °°**  Riiralta.    Died  March 

Amide,  Amine    <an"id.      am'in), 

urioo  ^«      1.  names  given   to  a 

tinn  «#  ^®'*'  produced  by  the  substitu- 
aoD  of  elements   or  radicals   for   the 


hydrogen  atoms  of  ammonia;  often  need 
as   terminations  of   the  names   of  sucb 
salts.     When  these  hydrogen  atoms  are 
replaced  by  acid  radicals,  t;ie  salts  are 
called  omide;  while  if  the  repladng  radi- 
cals are  bario,  tbe  salts  are  termed  smlties, 
Amiens  (*-"6-an).  a  town  of  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of 
Somme,  on  -  the  railway  from  Boalogne 
to   Paris.     It  has   a  dtadel,   wide  and 
regular  streets,   and   several  large  open 
areas ;  a  cathedral,  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  Gothic  bnildtngs  in  Europe,  founded 
in  1220.     Having  water  communication 
with   the   sea  by   the   Somme,   which  is 
na^gable  for  small  vessels,  it  has  a  large 
trade  in  cottons  and  woolens.     The  city 
was  occuniwl  temporarily  by  the  Germans 
in  their  first  advance  on  Paris  in  the  Eu- 
ropean war   (q.  v.),  Aug,  30,  1014,  but 
were  compelled  to  retire.    In  the  last  des- 
I»erate  oftensiv.e  of  the  Germans  in  the 
spring  of  1018  they  menaced  Amiens,  but 
were  unable  to  capture  it.    Pop.  78,407. 
Amine  (*™'.^n),  a  compound  of  anh 
monia  in  which  one  or  more 
atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  base 
radicals.      Thus    is    formed    a    series    of 
amines,  potassamine,  ethylamine,  etc. 

Amirante  Islands  (A-mg-rAn'tij),  a 

„  ,  ,     ,  group  of  eleven 

small  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  lying 
southwest  of  the  Seychelles,  and  forming 
a  dependency  of  Mauritius. 

Amish  Church.  X^*^     See  Ifenaon. 
*    *• 

Amistad  Case    (a-mes-ta^A),  a  ceie- 

TT  .,   ,  „  „  brated  case  before  the 

JJnited  States  Supreme  Court  in  1841.  It 
involved  the  legal  status  of  certain  forci- 
bly enslaved  negroes,  who  by  revolt  had 
secured  possession  of  the  Spanish  schooner 
^Amistad  while  being  transported  from 
Havana  to  Puerto  Principe.  They  landed 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  Spanish 
government  demanded  their  surrender,  but 
the  demand  was  resisted  by  popular  feeling 
in  this  country.  The  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  decided  that  the  negroes  had 
been  legally  justified  in  obtaining  their 
freedom,  and  this  decision  was  sustained 
by  the  Supremo  Court. 
Ammer&faU  (a^'er-gou),  a  district 
o""-  in  Upper  Bavaria,  hav- 
ing Its  renter  m  the  villages  of  Ober  and 
Unter  Ammergau.     See  Paision  Play. 

Ammianus   i^™-'?^-^'°'g>'  Mabcki,- 

i-iNtrs,  a  Roman  histo- 
rian, born  at  Antioch  in  Syria  about  320, 
died  about  390.  He  wrote  in  thirty-one 
books  ((»f  which  the  first  thirteen  are 
lost )  a  history  of  the  Cassars.  from  Nerva 
to  Vakns,  which  was  highly  thought  of  by 
Gibbon  for  its  fidelity.  He  was  the  last 
Latin  historian  of  the  Roman  Empire. 


Ammon 


Amnesty  Proolamations 


11     '! 

E  J  * 


^?t 


Am  mon.  ■"  «ndent  Egyptian  deity, 
...  °°«  °'  »»>•  chief  god.  of  the 
coDDtry,  Identified 
by  the  Greeks  with 
their  anpreme  Rod 
Zens,  while  the  Ro- 
mana  regarded  him 
M  the  representative 
of  Jupiter ;  repre- 
sented as  a  ram, 
■s  a  human  be- 
ing with  a  ram'g 
head,  or  simply 
with  the  horns  of  a 
ram.  There  was  a 
relebrated  Temple 
of  Ammon  in  the 
Oasis  of  Siwah  in 
the  Libyan  desert. 
AniTHOTi,  Oasis 
'*"*^*'"»  or.  See 
Siwah. 
Ammonia  (am-me'nl-a),   an   allcaline 


acteristic  of  the  Trias,  Lias,  and  Oolit« 
formations,  and  sometimes  fonnd  in  im. 
mense  numbers  and  of  great  sice. 


Ammonites  obtiuus.    Ammonite*  vorians. 


Ammon. 


substance,     which     differs 
from  the  other  allcaliea  by  being  gaseous, 
and  is  hence  sometimes  called  the  volatile 
alkali.    It  is  a  colorless,  pungent  gas,  com- 
posed of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen.     It  was 
first  procured  in  that  state  by  Priestley, 
who  termed  it  alkaline  air.  He  obtained  it 
from  sal  ammoniac  by  the  action  of  lime, 
by    which    method    it    *-     yet    generally 
prepared.      It    is    used    for    many    pur- 
poses,   both    in    medicine    and    scientific 
chemistry ;    not,  however,  in  the  gaseous 
state,  but  frequentlyin  solution  in  water, 
under    the    names    of    liquid    ammonia, 
ammonium  hydroxide,  or  spirits     '  harta- 
horn.      It    ma^     be    procured    naturally 
from  putrescent  animal  substances;   ar- 
tificially it  is  chiefly  got  from  the  distil- 
lation of  coal  and  of  refuse  animal  sub- 
stances,   such    as    bones,    clippings    and 
shavings  of  horn,  hoof,  etc.     It  may  also 
be  obtained  from  vegetable  matter  when 
nitrogen  is  one  of  its  elements.     Sal  am- 
moniac is  the  chloride  of  ammonium,  and 
was    first    obtained    at    the    Temple    of 
Ammon  by  distillation  of  camels'  dung, 
whence  the  name  ammonia. 

AmmOniaCUm    (a-mS-nra-Itum),      a 
,  gum-resinous    osmla- 

tion  from  an  umbelliferous  plant,  the 
Vorema  ammonidcum.  It  has  a  fetid 
smell,  is  inflammable,  soluble  In  water 
and  spirit  of  wine ;  used  as  an  antispas- 
modic, stimulant,  and  expectorant  in 
chronic  catarrh,  bronchitie  afTeetions,  and 
asthma;  also  used  for  plasters. 
Ammonite  (am'on-It),  a  fossil  Ceph- 
..  .        alopod,       belonging       to 

the  genus  Ammonites,  allied  to  the  Nau- 
tilus, having  a  many-chambered  shell,  in 
shape  like  the  curved  horns  on  the  an- 
cient statues  of  Jupiter  Ammon;  char- 


Ammonites    (amon-lts),    a    Semiiia 

.. ,  ,     a    .  ,  """^e     frequently     ih.mi. 

t'oned  in  Scripture,  descended  from  Hon 

often  spoken  of  in  conjunction  with  thJ 

lilt  tif-u'A  .u^'^'^^^  ^o°»«»d  race 
they  inhabited  the  desert  country  east  of 

Snn*  /pl'-'i  ^i^'l^u.'^'Jy  '^•°»  Rabbath-Am- 
mon  (Philadelphia).  Wars  between  tho 
Israelites  and  the  Ammonites  were  fre- 
S^'n'^S^  were  overcome  by  Jephtliali, 
Saul,  David,  Uzziah,  Jotham,  etc  Tlicy 
appear  to  have  existed  as  a  distinct  peo- 
ple in  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr,  but  liave 
subsequently  become  merged  in  the  ag. 
gregate  of  nameless  Arab  tribes. 

Ammonium    ^*  ™'™'  ^'^  i-u  m ) ,  t  h^ 

fc ..   ^.    ,  .         name     given     to     th« 

Hypothetical  base  of  ammonia,  analop.ms 
to  an  alkali  metal,  as  potassium.  It  has 
not  been  isolated,  but  may  exist  in  an 
unstable  amalgam  with  mercury. 

Ammo'nius  Sac'cas, f  ^'V""^  i'" 

,.      ,      .  _  'losopher      wlm 

lived  about  A.D.  175-250.  Oripinnllv  a 
P^T}^'  'P  Alexandria,  he  derived  Iiis 
epithet  from  the  carrying  of  aavks  of 
corn.  The  son  of  Christian  parents,  he 
abandoned  their  faith  for  the  polvtheistic 
philosopliy  of  Greece.  His  teaoliing  wa? 
historically  a  transition  stage  bctw.vm 
Ilatonism  and  Neo-Platonism.  Ainon? 
his  disciples  were  Plotinus,  Longinus, 
Origen,  etc. 

Ammunition  (am-Q-nl'shun).  military 

stores  generally. 
Amnesty  (amnes-ti),  the  releasiu;:  of 
•'a  number  of  persons  who 
have  been  guilty  of  political  offcnsps 
rrom  the  consequence  of  these  offensos. 
in  the  absence  of  specific  statutes  tlip  ex- 
ercise of  amnesty  in  the  United  States 
^.f^l^"^^^  i**  "«  ^"'^  the  Presi.ient. 
Jh^***^  *^®  Supreme  Court  has  deei.lcd 
that  the  power  resides  also  in  Congress. 

Amnesty  Proclamations.  JJ""^'"' 

i^^^^}]''^^  *M  secession  of  the^SoiTth- 
em  states,  four  Important  amnesty  proc» 


Amnion 

lamationi  were  laaued:  one  by  Preddent 
Lincoln  in  1803,  and  three  by  I>resiUeat 
Johnson,  one  in  18U5  and  two  in  18(18. 
Amnion    (*™'°l-on),     the     innermost 
^^^  membrane    surrounding    the 

fetus  of  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles. — 
In  botany,  a  gelatinous  fluid  in  which  the 
embryo  of  a  seed  is  suspend«»d.  and  by 
wliicli  It  is  suppospd  to  bp  nourished. 
Amoeba  U.-mC-'ba),  a  genus  of 
"  microscopic  Wiizopodous  Pro- 
tozoa, of  which  A.  difftuvns,  common  in 
fresh-water  ponds  and  ditchus,  i.s  the  type. 
It  cxitits  as  a  mass  of  protoplasm,  and 
Iiushes  its  body  out  into  iiuger-like  proc- 
esses or  pseudopoilia,   and    by   meaus  of 


A.  Amaba  proteut,  with  the  pseudopodia  pro- 
truded, enlarged:  n,  Nucleus;  c.  Contractile  ves- 
icle; f,  One  of  the  larger  food-vacuoles;  en,  The 
granular  endosarc;  ec,  The  transparent  ectosarc; 
a,  A  cell  of  an  Alga  taken  in  as  food  (other 
cells  of  the  same  Alga  are  obliquely  shaded). 
B,  Amaba  radioaa,  enlarged.  The  body  shows 
two  iHige  vacuoles,  but  no  nucleus  or  contractile 
vesicle.  The  long  and  delicate  paeudoDodia  ar« 
protruded. 

these  moves  about  or  grasps  particles  of 
10(1(1.  There  is  no  mouth  aud  food  is  en- 
gulfeil  within  any  portion  of  the  soft  sar- 
(■ode  body.  Reproduction  takes  place  by 
nssioii,  (ir  by  a  single  pseudopodium 
detehmg  itself  from  the  parent  body  and 
uevelopmg  into  a  separate  amoeba. 
Amol  i?'™?^')j^a  town  of  northern 
.  Persia,  76  miles  n.e.  of  Teheran. 
extensive  ruins  tell  of  former  greatness, 
i^e  most  prominent  being  the  mausoleum 
01  hejed  Quam-u-deen,  who  died  in  1378. 
ijop.  estimated  at  about  10,000. 
Amomuni  (a-mo'mum),  a  genus  of 
».    .,  plants  of  the  natural  order 

^nvthemcem    (ginger,    etc.),    natives   of 
warm  climates,  and  remarkable  for  the 


Amorphoioa 

pungeni^  and  aromatic  properties  of  their 
■eeda.  Some  of  the  species  yldd  card*- 
momi,  others  grains  of  paradise. 

Amontillado  iv°l°°;*^:*'<'*>!_?  ^. 

-  u  ».*  1  1..  t-r'""*  °'  sherry  wine  of 
a  light  color,  highly  esteemed. 

AmOO.  S,*"  Am/oo-Pabia,  a  river  of 
~"*~»  Central  Asia.  See  0»%*. 
AmOOr.  ?'  -A^mub  (a-mooOt  one  of  the 
«  A  I  J"fff»t  rivers  of  Eastern  Asia, 
romed  by  the  junction  of  the  rivers 
Shilka  and  Argun ;  flows  first  in  a  south- 
eastern and  then  in  a  northeastern  direc- 
tion till  it  falls  into  an  arm  of  the  Sea 
of  Okhotsk,  opposite  the  isflknd  of 
Saghalien,  after  a  course  of  2700  miles. 
Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Snngari, 
ITsuri,  Oldoi,  Zeya,  Kur,  and  GorL. 
It  forms,  for  a  large  portion  of  its  coarse, 

Eart  of  the  boundary-line  between  the 
Russian  and  the  Chinese  dominions,  and 
is  navigable  throughout  for  four  months 
in  the  year.— Amoob  Tebbitobt.  In  1858 
Russia  acquired  from  China  the  territory 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Upper  and 
Middle  Amoor,  together  with  that  on  both 
banks  of  the  Ix)wer  Amoor.  Tlie  western 
portion  of  the  territory  was  organised 
as  a  separate  province,  with  the  name 
of  the  Amoor  (area,  173,000  square 
miles;  population  20,000).  The  east- 
ern portion  was  joined  to  the  Maritime 
Province  of  Eastern  Siberia. 
A'mor,  ^^  *°^  o'  love  among,  the 
„  ,  '  Romans,  equivalent  to  the 
Greek  Er6». 

Amorero  ^^-^P^'gO;  ancient  J.moroQ«), 
A«.».«  r  ""  '^l"'"^  1°  the  Grecian 
?^  «i^f '  °°®  o'the  Eastern  Cyclades, 
^  miles  long,  5  miles  broad;  area,  m 
.«!quaie   miles;   has  a  town  of  the  same 

Porab'oif  IsSb^"^'  ''"'*  ^  ^"««  ''"'-'• 
Amorites  (am'or-lts),  a  powerful 
t\^^  ^t  *K  '-anaanitish  tribe  at  the 
time  of  the  occupation  of  the  country  by 
r^ui"?^^*^^  occupied  the  whole  of 
^wfrf.,i*°ti  S"**"""'  ■'"'  forced  two 
powerful  kingdoms— a  northern,  under 
Og.  who  IS  called  King  of  Bashan ;  and  a 
southern,  under  Sihon,  called  King  of  the 
Amorites;  first  attacked  and  overthrown 
by  Moses:  subsequently  subdued,  and 
made  tributary  or  driven  to  mingle  with 
the  Philistines  and  other  remnants  of  the 
Canaanitish  nations. 

Amorphous  i---'f«)  ,^^^^ 

no  regular  structure,  or  without  crystal- 
lization, even  in  the  minutest  particles. 

Amorphozoa  l*'T/;'t?**^' */*/?* 

^  applied  to  some  of  the 

lower  groups  of  animals,  as  the  spoages 
and  their  allies,  which  hare  no  reguTai 
symmetrical  structure. 


Anortizfttioii 


Amphioi 


1 


-a?^ 


Amortization  <*'«nor-U-rt'«hun),   in  existence.     The   Proteui  of  the   nnd..i 

,  ^    ,        ^''i  tne  alienation  of  ground    caves    of    Central    Eiirooe    n 

fwU  property  to  corporation,  (that  fa.  in  emplifiea  forma  in  which  the  gill8  of  enr? 

SJtlteT  '  P"""**^  •»'  •*^*"»>  ^«"'*  "'«  ■"  «'««°«'d  throughout  life,  and  ii 

Amog  (a'njoa),  one  of  the  minor  ~ 
.,  _  propheta;  flourished  under  the 
kinga  Uniah  and  Judah  and  Jeroboam  II 
of  larael  (b.o.  810  to  784  by  the  com- 
mon  chronology).  Though  engaged  in 
the  occupations  of  a  peasant,  he  must 
have  had  a  considerable  amount  of 
jolture.  and  bis  book  of  prophecies  hns 
high  literary  merits.  It  contains  «le- 
nnnclationa  of  Israel  and  the  surrounding 
nations,  with  promises  of  the  Messiah. 
AmOy  (*-n>oJ').  an  important  Chinese 
'  trading  port,  on  a  small  island 
OB  the  aontheast  coast  opposite  Formosa ; 
has  a  safe  and  commodious  harbor,  and 

its  merchants  are  among  the  wealthiest      Tailed  AmnhiM—    -  o-      .     _., 
and  most  enterprising  in  China:  one  of  BAiSmn^inSil-rKS  *'*'':'* /''f**1''«».''>-^«- 

fntefTn  I^S  ^"^X^t.^  te^i.-^X-'oK^M^vllSSr'--- 
iSl^UdS     (-Pel'i-d.).     See  CHat-  rhrgi/rV^etl^^hlr^cte'^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^P*'e       teF'  l?""^.^-"^  5  -ffitarttd^ea:-'* oVT^^^'s  'Z 
found^of  thefeent  of%teSn"?mics'  fh^Zf'  '^'"'^^  '"^  «k"U  arficutates'wi 
born    1775-    died     lS»l-nrnfiL»^^;   *"*  ^P'."®  *»'  vertebral  column:  rentilo" 
matiiemltici  at  the^^l^teJhS  f  Ichoo   TvS'/ilT"  ^*'°^'«  °"!-^- Z^^-* '^h 
and  of  phvsics  at  the  College  of  France    /oi  f  J"*^h^"  T^"  =  ^^^  Ophiomorpha 

tYi?*™*"  h"^  "  .-^'"P^'-e'*  Tfcco%  is  &'ndwo?ms  Wh!.rrr°*"^  ^^  f'* 
that  magnetism  consists  in  the  existence  fnli  ♦^u!^'  ,     ^^'^h  limbs  are  wanting 

of  electric  currents  circulating  round  the  -r„iu^  J^'^'' l"-?^*'"''* ',*•'«  tJroclelaor 
particles  of  magnetic  bodies,  &lng  in  dif-  vitv»  t>  ^"P^^'Wana,  including  tlie 
fcrent  directions  round  different  particles  ^rV«iu  '^^V^' ^>l^^°'  ^*<^-  *•»«  Anoura. 
when  the  bodies  are  unmagnetized,  but  iT.  ^a'"ess  Amphibia,  represented  by  the 
aU  in  the  same  direction  when  they  are  ^^°P  and  Toads;  and  the  Labvrintho- 
magnetked.  His  name  has  been  given  to  ?<">*'«.  ^h'^'i  includes  the  extinct  forms 
the  unit  used  in  measuring  the  electric  *??^°  as  Labjrinthodons.  See  Batra- 
current.  cnta. 

Ampere.  ^^^    Jacques    antoine,  Amphictyonic  l?.!"'^'^/^"*'?,''''^ 

F^*^*  an    eminent    historian    and  en)    in  AnLnf  r^   I'Eague    (or   Cms. 
professor    of    French    literature    in    the    of  trihflf,*?*  ^'^^^^s*  confederation 

College  of  France;  the  only  son  of  Andr^!  worshfe  h^.^  ^Jlw  1'"***^ *'°?.«  ^^  '•'"»-''-^"'' 
Marie  Ampere;  born  at  Lyons  1W)0  rti«1    H,^«a   '^V^"'.'^'*'*'^  *'^o  discussed  qiies 

1864 ;  chief  works  £rSo/reii<Kvfd«  pr«  off  ^•"'*•'Jv'"'>°«,  ^"^  «°d  '"«t- 
fa  France  avant  la   jf'   ti tele    (18^0)  •    mo«f  5^''*'".'^  V*^''  political  union.     Th. 

Introduction  dVHistJred! la  Limmii^  Trther^^r^  "°*  V\^^''^  "^  t''*  t"'>'^" 

francai$e  au  mopcn-dge  (1841)  •  /r«A^a!  I)oVnhi  iS  ^f  '"''*'^  °^*  alternately  at 

ture,    Voyaget    et    Po^«.e»    (1833)       A «  Jr^I^i  *°!^  Thermopylae.    The  tribes  sent 

Orice,RLeetDant^Etude»Utt4;aihs  ^^n^  .T''^^^*"^^'   "^^^  a^semhled  with 

i'apri.    Nature;    THutc^re    romaine    d.  fl^^:*'*'^^"'''*^  j.  ^^^^P^^ed  the  public  dis- 

Rome,  four  vols'  8vo   (1856-64)  ^Fm    °°k'  "i"^   *^®  quarrels  of  individual 

Amnhibia    (am-fib'i-a).     a     class    of  ^in  '  H  ^°'"''?  **f  P««uasion;  punished 

rTv  .  T^ertebrate  animals    which  lar  I  fr"*^  """'P"^  '"l"''^^^^  and  particn- 

|n    the  r  earlv  life   breathe   by  iilYs  or  „nH^ J-'^^°f-'"*'^'^'°i"'  ^^  ">«  '«^  «f  "••'f'>"'> 

branchia.,  and  afterwards  oarL  or  ^Z  u^  Z\v^^'°°^  '^l  *^^  *emple  of  Delphi. 

tirely  by  lungs.    The  Frog'^breathiL  it  Ph. '^'""'"^r  on  the  States  to  punish  the 

Ibi  tadpole  state  by  gills  and  aftSSfrds  J'^^^'^ns /o'   plundering   Delphi   caused 

55ti«i;VluiS^I'''  ""''  ^^^^^^^^  346  Sr""^  '^ars,  595-586,  44^^47.  357- 

•xampfe  o?  the^ttw^haS'S/LmnhibiSn  Amphioil  (am-fl'on).  In  Greek  mythol- 

yuioiitn  i-  ogy,     sou    of    Zeus    and 


AffipUoni 


AmpUimui 

anti  and  earthworms,  and  wen  tixmutr 
bat  erroneouily  deemed  polaonona. 

Amphiioii  te**']'-  ^'-  •'^p^  « 

„_v     .    ,  both  "idei,  and  «kte.  riiad 


AntiAp«,  and  baaband  of  Ni5b«:  had 
miraeamu  akill  in  music,  being  taufbt 
by  Mefcnry,  or,  according  to  othera,  by 
ApoUo.  In  poetic  legend  he  ia  said  to 
liave  availed  himself  of  his  skill  when 
building  the  walla  of  Thebe»— the  stones 
moving  and  arranging  themselves  in 
proper  position  at  the  sound  of  his  lyre. 
AmphiOXnS    («n>-fi-ok'BUs).  see  Lan- 

Amphipoda  <i|;J^*>--?.'^',^^  Amphitheater  ^Sf^.^! 

«n  crustaceans,  with  fwt  directed  ^rtly  '''  •"  "-'  '- ..u'?.fi*°*  Ionian  edifice 


OB 

.  ""»••  »iue»,  BiKi  tKtm,  anado 

pw)  a  term  sometimes  applied  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  intertropical  regiona. 
whose  shadows  at  noon  in  one  part  of  ^ 

^fu'  V*.^"*  K^^'>  no'th  «nd  In  the 
other  to  the  south,  according  aa  the  aao 
Is  in  the  southern  or  northern  aigna. 


0  ,  .  .  >n<^eni  noman  edifice 

of  an  oval  form  without  a  roof,  having, 
central  area  (the  arena)  encompamed 
with  rows  of  seats,  rising  higher  aa  they 
recwied  from  the  center,  on  which  people 
nsed  to  sit  to  view  the  combate  of 
gladiators  and  of  wild  beasts,  and  other 


Amphlpoda^l.  Shore-jumper  (Orehettia  Ut. 
toralit),  8,  Portion  showiDsr  the  respiratory 
organs  aao.  ' 

forwards  and  partly  beckwards.  Many 
ipedes  are  found  in  springs  and  rivulets: 
otliers  m  salt  water.  The  sand-hopper  and 
ibore-Jumper  are  examples. 


i»J»    1    ;"",'^"'""»cuui  ■(  xHiine  was  tne 
largest  of  a  1  the  ancient  amphitheaters, 
apable  of  containing  from  50,000 

JU  n<>ranna       That  _<.  v-« i' 


being  ca.. „^ 

to  80000  persons.  ThaViitVerona'n^'^ 
or  the  beat  examples  remaining.  lu 
dimensions  are  502  feet  by  401,  and  W 
feet  high.  The  name  means  'both-wavs 
theater,'  or  'theater  aU  '«,S  tJI 
idffi'     '°''°'"«    *"»'y     »     aemlcircular 


nnrk'"'<!  "."■"   1    prosiyie    or   portico   on   I ;•    """    "'"=   "'■   J^"seiaon    tor   Nep- 

each  of  Its  ends  or  fronts,  but  with  no   t»°e),  represented  as  drawn  In  a  chariot 
loiumns  on  its  sides  or  flanks.  or  shells  by  Tritons,  with  a  trident  in  her 

Ampnisbaena      (am-fis-bS'na ;        Gr.  °*°^- 
ways,   and    lains,    toTo^Tglins^'^of  AmpMtryon  (am-flfri-un),  in  Greek 

M;^'^^^d°^ic"ar&i!^¥^        T  ^'  ^--.  ateb^dViiS:: 


w  * 


it    ' 


dtfti  «t  which  the  flllt  of  the  Udpole 
projected. 

AinDhora^f™'S^"^'  ■  ▼«~«i  ««ed  by 

«uu|ww«»  j,,^  OreekB  and  Romans  for 
hoMinff  liquids;  commonly  tall  and  nar- 
— r,  with  two  handles  and  a  pointed  end 


FUllng  an  Amphora. 

which  fitted  Into  a  stand  or  was  stuck 
in  the  (round  to  enable  them  to  stand 
upright;  alMo  as  a  cinerary  urn,  and 
as  a  liquid  measure, — Gr.=:9  gallons; 
Rom.  =  6  gallons. 

Amplexicaiil  <J»"-p'«*;'''-Jf8^V  '?  .^*: 

'^  .   any,  said  of  a  leaf  that 

embraces  and  nearly  surrounda  the  stem. 
Amvlitude    (■m'pll-tOd).    in    a^tron- 

*  omyi  the  distance  of  any 

celestial  body  (when  referred  by  a  Recond- 
ary  circle  to  the  horizon)  from  the  east 
or  west  points. 
Ampulla  (am-pul'a).  In   antiquity,   a 

'^  vessel  bellying  out  like  a  jug, 

that  contained    unguents   for   tl^e  bath; 

also  a  vessel  for  drlnkirg  at  table.    The 

ampulla    has    also    been    employed    for 

ceremonial  purposes,  such  as  holding  the 

oil  or  chrism  used  in  various  church  rites 

and    for    anointing    monarchs    at    their 

coronation.    The  ampulla  of  the  English 

sovereigns  now  in  use  is  in  the  shape  of 

an  eagle.     The  most  celebrated  ampulla 

was  that  of  St.  Remy,  from  which  the 

French  kings  were  anointed. 

AmDUtation  (am-PU-ta'shun),  in  sur- 

,.  f  ^     gery,   that  operation  by 

Which  a  member  is  separated   from   the 

body  according  to  the  rules  of  the  8cien<p. 

AmraOti    .Um-ra-Cte ) ,  a  town  of  Brit- 

***""*   ish    India   in    Berftr;    it   is 

celebrated  for  its  cotton,  and  is  a  place 

of  good  trade.     Pop.  about  38,000.     Also 

a  district  of  the  snnie  name. 

Amritsir,  ?i:.  Amritsab    (um'rit-sar; 

a       .  . .  '     tn«  P«ol  of  immortality'), 

a   flourishing   commercial   town   of    Ilin- 

dustan,  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same 

name,  in  the  Punjab,  the  principal  place 

of  the  religious  worship  of  the  mkhs.    It 


Amtterdam 

has  considerable  manufactores  of  shawln 
and  silks ;  and  receives  its  name  from  the 
sacred  pond  constructed  by  Ram  Das.  tlie 
apostle  of  the  Sikhs,  in  which  the  ^ikh<< 
and  other  Hindus  Immerse  themselroM 
that  they  may  be  purified  from  all  sin. 
Top.  152, 75(1. 

Amni  ^■™''*).  oHglnally  an  opponent 
and  subsequently  a  lealous  piij). 
porter  of  Mohammed  and  one  of  tli» 
ablest  of  the  Mohammedan  warriors.  He 
brought  Egypt  under  the  power  of  tlio 
Caliph  Omar  in  flSS.  and  governed  it 
wisely  till  his  death  in  (WO.  The  burnins 
of  the  famous  Alexandrian  Libnry  hn-t 
been  generally  attributed  to  him,  thom.'h 
only  on  the  authority  of  a  writer  who 
lived  six  centuries  later. 
Amsterdam  («m'st«r-dam ;  that  is, 
the  dam  of  the  Am- 
stel  ),  one  of  the  chief  rommercial  citits 
of  Europe,  capital  of  Holland,  situat.d 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Amstel  with  the 
Y  or  Ij  (prounounced  as  eye),  an  mm 
of  the  Zuider  Zee.  On  account  of  th(> 
lowness  of  the  site  of  the  city,  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  built  on  piles.  It  in 
laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  and 
divided  by  numerous  canals  into  ab<-iit 
100  islands,  connected  by  over  'MO 
bridges.  Many  of  the  streets  have  a  canni 
in  the  middle  with  broad  brick-paved 
quays  on  either  side,  planted  with  rowg 
of  trees;  the  houses  are  generally  of 
brick,  many  of  them  six  or  seven  storing 


hijrh,  with  pointed  pables  turned  to  the 
streets  Amonsr  the  public  buildinps  nre 
the  old  Ptadthousp.  now  a  roval  pal.icp, 
ttie  interior  of  which  is  decorated  bv  the 
Uutch  painters  and  sculptors  of  the 
seventeenth  century   with   their   mastop 


AnutottEin 


Amygdaloid 


piwrs;  the  NIenwp  Kork  (1408),  wlipro 
thfl  (MiverelmiB  of  Holland  uro  i!n>wne«l: 
the  Oudf  Kerk  (l."MX))  ;  tli<«  Hykn  Mu- 
spiim;  the  oxchanKo;  ami  tho  I'aluc(>  of 
Nutioual  luduMtry.  Arnori};  itH  uiiummimis 
induxtrieM  may  be  mentioiuNl  uHUN]>(>cialty 
the  cutting  und  |M>lishiii({  of  diutnondii. 
The  harbor,  formwi  by  tlu>  Y,  iit>8  along 
the  whole  of  the  north  xld*-  of  the  city, 
iiMiJ  i»  Hurroiui<le<l  by  varioux  dookM  and 
IwsiuN.  Tho  truih-  1m  very  great,  being 
mucli  facilitated  by  the  jsreat  Nhiki-ranni 
(I'l  ni.  loiiff),  oonnecfinjc  the  Y  illM-ctly 
with  the  North  Seu.     l'o|(nlation  r>87,.S72. 

Amsterdam,  » ';'ty  "f  M..ntj;..mory 

the  Mohawk  River,  Xl  miU's  n.  w,  of 
Albany.    It  bus  exti>u»ive  vuriiet  uiid  nig 


Amnlfit  ("""'fll^t),  a  pifce  of  utoni", 
metal,  etc.,  marke«l  with  cer- 
tain liKiirMi  or  chttructcrN,  which  peoplo 
in  Nome  eouii  rieN  wear  um  ii  protection 
uKuiUHt  ducatiuii  and  eneliantment«, 

Amundaen  ("'mnnd-Hen),  roald 

„     ,      -,  Art'tie  explorer,  bor 

Borje,  Norway,  in  1872;    bwaiue  a  . 
tenant  in  the  novy.     IJe  joined  the  «»•/- 

?«2r  fSf '**^"^''w  *;'u  *•'"'.  Antarctic  noun, 
l«)7-90,  und  left  I'hriHtiuuia  in  IIKKJ  for 
tho  Arctic  HeuM.  After  two  yeurn'  Heurch 
he  HuwtHHlcil  in  locutiiiK  the  north  moic- 
netic  pole,  in  KiiiK  William'H  land,  lie 
then  carried  his  little  veHwl,  the  Ujoa,  to 
Herinjc  Strait,  reaehiiiK  there  in  1000,  und 
beiujj  thus  the  firHt  to  nuviKute  the  north- 
west  putMUgo  from   the  Atiuntiv  to  tho 


Amsterdam— Scene  on  the  Amstel 


factories,   larpe   broom.    linsoe<l    oil,    knit 
Booils,  and  other  factories.     Pop.  .*?1.267. 
Amsterdam,    ^^-y'  ^  town  in  British 
'    Ouiana.    Sec  tterbice. 

Amsterdam  Island.   ",  '*'"«" .  «»°^ 

„,.,,.,      ,  ,      .  '     almost     inac- 

e<ssil.lo  island  in  the  In<lian  Ocean,  about 

Half  w.'iy  m  a  direct  lino  between  the  Cape    > 

'•f  <..«m|  Hope  and  Tasmania.  Amur. 

Amu.      ''^*'''  A.moo,  Oxus. 

Amuck.  Amfk.  to  Rrw.  a  phrase  np- 
»,..  4  1  •  .1'"*^  fo  natives  of  the  East- 
ern Aieiupela^o  who  are  occasionally  seen 
TO  rush  out  m  a  frantic  state,  making 
in  iis.nnnnato  and  murderous  assaults  on 
nil  tii.it  conifi  in  their  way. 


Pawfic.  It  had  been  traversed  by  Robert 
T  ,o/n  ".'  ^^^l-  •»"*  only  partly  by  ship. 
a"  }-^c  "•'  Projwted  a  vovajre  to  the 
Arctic  Sea.  but  changed  his  plan  and 
sailejl  to  the  Antarctic,  where,  on  Decem- 
S*""  .  'w?^ll»  *•«  suceeede<l  in  reaching  the 
South  Pole. 

See  Amoor. 


Amuratll     ("-'nQ-riit')  or  MntAD,  the 
name  of  several  Ottoman 
sultans.    See  Ottoman  Empire. 

Amy&fdaloid  (a-nyg;«ii-   ^oid;   Or. 

a    term    applied    to    an    igneous    rock, 
especially  trap,  containii:<;  round  or  al- 


Amyl 


Anabasii 


.1 


P'f' 


r.i'    1 


mond-ihaped  resicles  or  cavities  partly 
or  wholly  filled  with  crystalline  nmlulos 
of  Tarioas  minerala,  particularly  calcare- 
oua  spar,  quartz,  agate,  zeolite,  chlorite, 
etc. 

Anivl  (*n>'''),  in  chemistry,  a  hydro- 
«'*  carbon  radical  believed  to  exist 
in  many  compounds,  especially  the  fusel- 
oil  series,  and  havinx  the  formula  CnHii — 
Amyl  Nitrite,  or  Nitrite  of  Amyl,  an 
amber-colored  fluid,  smelling  and  tasting 
like  essence  of  pears,  which  has  been  em- 

fjloyed  as  an  ansesthetic  and  also  in  re- 
ieying  cardiac  distress,  as  in  angina  pec- 
toris. It  is  also  used  in  epilepsy,  asthma, 
tetanus,  etc.,  and  is  usually  inhaled,  caus- 
ing severe  but  temporary  distress. 

Amylene      (f^'i-len).     an      ethereal 
,     "^  liquid    with    an    aromatic 

odor,  prepared  from  fusel-oil  (CJI,,).  It 
possesses  ansesthetic  properties,  and  has 
been  tried  as  a  substitute  for  chloroform, 
but  is  very  dangerous. 
Amvlic  (a-'»>l''k)  -Alcohol,  one  of  the 
*  prodncts  of  the  fermentation 

of  grain,  etc.,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  fusel-oil   (which  see). 
Amvloid    (am'l-loid),  is  a  term  equiv- 
rT"-^  alent    to    'starchy.'      Amy- 

kHda  are  substances  like  starch,  sugar, 
Ca«,  etc.,  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen,  the  latter  two  in  the  pro- 
portions found  In  water.  They  occur 
largely  in  plants,  and  the  animal  body  is 
•  mixture  of  proteids,  fats,  and  amy- 
loids, or  carbohydrates. 
Amvridacese  (a-™ir-H^'ce-S),anat- 
^^^t        .  oral   order   of   plants, 

consisting  of  tropical  trees  or  shrubs,  the 
leaves,  bark,  and  fruit  of  which  abound 
in  fragrant  resinous  and  balsamic  juices. 
Myrrh,  frankincense,  and  the  gum-elemi 
of  commerce  are  among  their  products. 
AmonfT  the  chief  genera  of  the  order  are 
Amyrtt,  Bahatnodendron,  Boswellia,  and 
Ottnarium. 

A'H^  (a'na,  ft'na),  the  neuter  plural  ter- 
mination of  Latin  adjectives  in 
Snu$,  often  forming  an  affix  with  the 
names  of  eminent  men  to  denote  a  collec- 
tion of  their  memorable  sayings — thus 
Scaligeriana,  Johnsoniana,  the  sayings  of 
Scaliger,  of  Johnson ;  or  to  denote  a  col- 
lection of  anecdotes,  or  gossipy  matter,  as 
in  boxiano.  Hence,  as  an  independent 
noun,  books  recording  such  sayings;  the 
sayings  themselves. 

Anabaptists  (an-a-bap'tlsts ;       from 
t.      .    »  *''®  Greek  anabaptizein, 

to  rebaptize),  a  name  given  to  n  Chris- 
tian sect  by  their  adversaries,  because,  as 
they  oWected  to  infant  baptism,  thev  re- 
oaptlaed  those  who  joined  their  body. 
The  founder  of  the  sect  appears  to  have 
Men     Nicolas     Storch.     a    disciple     of 


Luther,  who  seems  to  have  aimed  als( 
at  the  reorganization  of  society  liased  oi 
civil    and    political   equality.    Gathering 
round    him    a    number    of   fiery   spirit^ 
among  whom   was  Thomas   Mflnzer,  he 
incited    the    peasantry    of    Suabia    nnd 
Franconia   to  insurrection — the  doctrine 
of  a  community  of  goods  being  now  added 
to    their    creed.     This    insurrection    was 
quelled  in  1523,  when  MUnzer  was  put  to 
the    torture    and    beheaded.    After    the 
death  of  MUnzer  the  sectaries  dispersed  in 
all   directions,   spreading   their   doctrines 
wherever  they  went.     In  1534  the  town 
of  MQnster  in  Westphalia  became  their 
center  of  action.     Under  the  leadership  of 
Bockhold  and  Matthias  their  numbers  in- 
creased  daily,   and  being  joined   by   the 
restless   spirits   of  the   adjoining   towns 
they  soon  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
town     and     expelled     their    adversaries. 
Matthias  became  their  prophet,  but  he  fell 
in  a  sally  aitainst  the  Bishop  of  MHnster, 
Count   Waldeck,    who   had   laid  siepe  to 
the  city.     Bockhold   then  became  leader, 
assuming  the  name  of  John  of  lieyden, 
King  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  Miinster 
became  a  theater  of  all  the  excesses  of 
fanaticism,  lust,  and  cruelty.     The  town 
was  eventually  taken   (June,  1535).  and 
Bockhold  and  a  great  many  of  his  par- 
tisans suffered  death.    This  was  the  last 
time    that    the    movement   assumed   any- 
thing like  political  importance.     In  the 
meantime  some  of  the  apostles,  who  were 
sent  out  by  Bockhold  to  extend  the  limits 
of  his  kingdom,  had  been  successful  in 
various    places,    and    many    independent 
teachers,    who    preached    the   same  doe- 
trinesj  continued  active  in   the  work  of 
founding  a  new  empire  of  pure  Christians. 
They  rejected  the  practice  of  polygamj-, 
community  of  goods,  and  intolerance  to- 
wards those  of  different  opinions  whioti 
had  prevailed  in  MUnster;  but  they  en- 
joined   upon    their   adherents    the   "other 
doctrines  of  the  early  Anabaptists,  and 
certain  heretical  opinions  in  regard  to  the 
humanity   of   Christ,   occasioned   by   the 
controversies  of  that  day  about  the  sacra- 
ment.     The     application     of     the     term 
Anabaptist  to  the  general  body  of  Rap- 
tists    throughout    the    world    is    unwar- 
ranted, the  Baptists  repudiating  the  name, 
as  they  claim  to  baptize  according  to  the 
original  institution  of  the  rite,  and  never 
repeat  baptism  in  the  case  of  those  who 
in  their  opinion  have  been  so  baptized. 
AnabaS    (a^'a-has).      See     OUmhing- 

Anabasis /"-""'''a-^'s.'  a  going  up '). 
the  Greek  title  of  Xenoplion » 
celebrated  account  of  the  expedition  of 
Cyrus  the  Younger  against  his  brother 
Artaxerxes,  Kiitf  of  Persia.    The  tide  U 


Anableps 


Ansesthetiot 


•bo  given  to  Arrian's  work  which  re- 
cord* the  campaigns  of  Alexander  the 
ureal. 

AnablepS  (f?'»"ep»).  «  genua  of 
*-  J  1  ^  ?"''*■  °^  *•>«  Pefch  family, 
tonnd  In  the  rivera  of  Guiana,  condating 
of  but  one  species,  remarkable  for  a 
pecuUar  atructure  of  the  eyes,  in  which 
there  Is  a  division  of  the  iris  and  cornea, 
by  transverse  ligaments  forming  two 
pupils,  and  making  the  whole  eye  appear 
double.  This  genus  belongs  to  the  ovovl. 
viparous  fishes. 

Anabolism  (?n-ab'0-li2m),  a  term  in- 
dicatmg  the  constructive 
processes  which  go  on  within  the  proto- 
plasm of  animal  bodies,  by  which  the  food 
materials,  bepnning  at  a  low  level  in 
organic  chemistry,  pass  through  an  as- 
cendmg  series  of  growing  complexity  until 
fully  converted  into  living  matter. 
Anacanthini    (an-a-ltan-thl'nl;      Gr. 

t    41  •     v°^*f-     1""^^*     «».     and 

akantha,  a  spme),  an  order  of  osseous 
hshes,  including  the  cod,  plaice,  whiting 
and  other  edible  species,  with  spineless 
hns,  the  ventral  fins  absent  or  below  the 
pectorals,  and  ductless  swim-bladder. 
Anacardiacese  (an-a-kar-di-a'se-e> 
-!-«*_  t  ^         -  *  natural  order 

plants,  consisting  of  tropical  trees  an 

?,,f~  wMoK^  '*^,!^'*  an  acrid  resinous 
&«  ''l*^''  '"  f  ***°  ^^^  «"  «  varnish. 
«™!ii:  /"P""  la«iuer  and  Martaban 
varnish  are  some  of  their  products.    The 

S«  'ifs-fJ'j**''''®''  ^f*"""  ^nacardium), 
toe  pistacia,  aumach,  mango,  etc  arl 
members  of  the  order.  '         '       ® 

Anacharis  (a-nak'a-rls),  a  genus  of 
.u  _..  .    plants,  nat.  order  Hydro- 

charidacesf,  the  species  of  which  grow  in 
ponds  and  streams  of  fresh  water  f  water- 
thyme  or  water-weed.  A.  Ahinagtrum 
has  teen  introduced  from  North  Amerit-a 
Into  European  (including  British)  rivers 
^rl^l'  .""i  ^'"^^'  ,'"»'^  by  its  rapid 
ffc  b*°i°  ^*°^«  tangled  masses  tends  to 

«vS«t£r  ""  "  '""'"'^"^  *«  '^^^' 
Anachronism  (an-ak'ron-izm).      an 

Anaconda  (an-a-kon'da).  the  popular 
apfrfes    of    „.°«"e  o' two  of  the  largest 


■erpent  trlba,  attaining  tha  kngth  of  40 

Anaconda,?  /l^y,  capital  of  Deer 
♦I...  — «*  M  i^odge  county,  Montana, 
the  center  of  an  active  copiiV  and  silvw 
mining  district.  It  has  the  Largest  cbonS 
K;!%§i.'*  "^^°*  P^"*  in^Sl  wK 
Anacreon  (a-nak're-on),  an  amatory 
„s,*u    ^y"<=    0"ek    poet    of    the 


•    it  -^».v.     vrrecK     poet     or     tha 

S.  ^^-SiV^  »S-  """'^  ^  Teos,  In 
l^^l".'!.*^'^  "  ^*^  fragments  of  hi. 
works  have  come  down  to  us ;  the  collec- 
Uon  of  odes  that  usually  passes  under  the 
name  of  Anacreon  Is  mainly  the  produc- 
tion of  a  later  time.  f^uui 

Anadyomene  ^»n-a-di-om'fe-n6:  Greek, 
n#  ♦».-  „—  .\  rising,'  especially, '  out 

?Vpn?,«*.^*  V'  *  °?"®  «^^«^°  to  Apfi^oditS 
ri«^n^"fL '"'ll''   ^^*  ^««   represented   as 

?a^nt1n^'h.*^i  ^^,1'  *^  »°.*'>«  celebrated 
painting  by  Apelles,  painted  for  the 
temple  of  ^sculaplus  at  Cos,  and  aftei^ 
Rome.  '°  *^^  *'"P'*  ^'  JuliSs  Cffis^r  a^ 

Anadyr  ^^•?J?'^«'')»  the  most  easterly 
AnH  nf  ««  ?'.t"e  larger  rivers  of  Siberia 
and  of  all  A^ia;  rises  in  the  Stanovoi 
Mountains,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Anadyr;  length,  460  miles. 

Anaemia     (?-°5'"*-»  '>  Qreek, '  want  of 

body    in  which  there  is  a  diminution  of 

contain,     ihe    principal    symptoms    are 
paleness  and   general  want  o?  i^ 
tne  slcin,   languor,   emaciation,    want  of 
appetite,  fainting,  etc.    See  Leukemia. 
Anaesthesia     (an-es-th«al-a),  An«- 

sensibllity  to  paln.^ac^  "Jj**i„S'alin"g 
chloroform,  ether,  etc.,  or  by  the  hypoder* 
mic  injection  of  other  anastheUc  Wnti 
Stovaine  and  m-aine  havf  iSin  in^^tS 

rsinrCn^Lent-tL"  J^lUTelfe?: 
rnLKa.  •'•"•'^'"^  ^«  valuabAr'te 

Anaesthetics      (an-es-tSieflks),  medi- 
p..  ti,  :.      .      **1    agento    employed 

for  the  production  of  insensibility  espe- 
cially during  surgical  oiierations."  Va- 
rious agents  have  been  employed  for 
this  purpose  from  the  earliest  times,  but 
the  scientific  use  of  aniesthetics  may  bo 
snid  to  date  from  1800,  when  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  made  experiments  on  the 
!tnR>sthetic  properties  of  nitrous  oxide. 
SSifi""^**" j*"*'^  't"  "»<»  'n  surgery.  In 
irni.^f  ™*'V  established  the  anrnthette 
?^P^  ^'!^  °^  «ulphuric  ether,  but  this 
agent  made  no  advance  beyond  the  region 
of  experiment,  tiU  1844,  when  Dr.  Welk. 
a  dentist  of  Hartford,   Connectiaut,  aj^ 
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plied  the  inbalatioa  of  nitrous  oxide  in 
the  extraction  of  teeth,  but  owing  to  some 
miiadventure  did  not  persevere  with  it. 
He  WM  followed  in  1846  by  .Dr.  W.  T.  G. 
Morton,  a  Boston  dentist,  who  first  em- 
ployed ether  in  dentistry  and  extended  its 
use  to  other  surgical  operations.  In  1847 
Sir  James  Simpson  made  the  first  applica- 
•  tion  of  ether  in  a  case  of  midwifery.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  same  year  Simpson 
bad  his  attention  called  to  the  aua>sthetic 
efficacy  of  chloroform,  and  announced  it 
as  a  superior  agent  to  ether.  This  agent 
has  since  been  the  most  extensively  uned 
anesthetic,  though  the  use  of  ether  still 
lar^rely  prevails  in  the  T'nited  States.  In 
their  general  effects  ether  and  chloroform 
are  very  similar;  but  the  latter  tends  to 
enfeeble  the  action  of  the  heart  more 
readily  than  the  former.  For  this  reason 
great  caution  has  to  be  used  in  ndminis* 
tering  chloroform  where  there  is  weak 
heart  action  from  disease.  Txtcal  nnees- 
thesia  is  produced  by  isolating  tlie  part 
of  the  body  to  be  operated  upon,  and 
producing  insensibility  of  the  nerves  in 
that  locality.  Dr.  Richardson's  method 
Is  to  apply  the  spray  of  ether,  which,  by 
its  rapid  evaporation,  chills  and  freezes 
the  tissues  and  produces  complete  anies- 
thesia.  In  1912  Dr.  J.  WDlis  Ilassler,  of 
New_  York,  discovered  a  new  method  of 
surgical  operation  by  the  injection  of  an 
ether  solution  into  the  veins  of  the 
patient.  See  Hydrocele.  Ethyl  cliloride 
is  used  in  the  same  way.  A  valuable 
local  aniesthetic  now  employed  is  cocaine. 
See  Coca. 

A-.;ftpn11ia  (an-a-gal'is)  the  Pimpeniel 
b***^"  genus      of      plants.      See 
Pimpernel. 

Awfttmi     (4-nan'y6),  a  town  of  Italy, 
^  province  of  Rome ;  the  seat  of 

a  bishopric  erected  in  487.  Pop.  10,059. 
AntLtrram  (an'a-gram),  the  transposi- 
*M>i^4.<Mu   jjjjjj    ^j    ^jjg    letters    of    a 

word  or  words  so  as  to  form  a  new  word 
or  phrase,  a  connection  in  meaniig  being 
frequently  preserved;  tluis,  evil,  vile; 
Horatio  NeUon,  Honor  eat  a  Nilo  (honor 
is  from  the  Nile). 

AnahU&O  <*-"J4-w&k';  Mexican, 'near 
*•**  the  water'),  an  old  Mexi- 
can name  applied  to  the  plateau  of  the 
city  of  Mexico,  from  the  lakes  situated 
tiiere,  generally  elevated  from  GOOO  to 
9000  feet  above  the  sea. 
AwftklTn  (nn'u-kim),  the  posterity  of 
,  ,  , ,  Anak,  the  son  of  Arba,  noted 

in  sacred  history  for  their  fierceness  and 
loftiness  of  stature.  Their  stronghold 
was  Kirjath-arba  or  Hebron. 

An&lOiniC  (a^'a-loR).  in  comparative 

w  anatomy  an  organ  in  one 

■peoies  or  groap  having  the  same  function 


M  an  organ  of  different  structure  in 
another  species  or  group,  as  the  wing  of 
a  bird  and  that  of  an  insect,  both  serving 
for  flight.  Organs  in  different  animals 
having  a  similar  anatomical  structure, 
development,  and  relative  position,  inde- 
pendent of  function  or  form,  such  as  the 
arm  of  a  man  and  the  wing  of  a  bird, 
are  termed  homologuea. 
An&lOSrV  (an-al'*»-jn,  is  the  mode  of 
"•'  reasoning  from  resemblnnce 
to  resemblance.  When  we  find  on  afti-n- 
tive  examination  resemblances  in  objf<  ts 
apparently  diverse,  and  in  which  at  fust 
no  such  resemblances  were  discovered,  a 
presumption  arises  that  other  resiiii- 
blances  may  be  found  by  further  examina- 
tion iu  these  or  other  objects  like\\is,> 
apparently  diverse.  It  Is  on  the  Ixlief 
In  a  unity  in  nature  that  all  inferrncfs 
from  analogy  rest.  Tlie  general  Infertnc.' 
from  nnalojry  is  always  perfectly  v.ilid. 
Wherever  there  is  resemblance,  simihiiiiy 
or  Identity  of  cause  somewhere  mav  lh> 
justly  Inferred ;  but  to  infer  the  particiilnr 
cause  without  particular  proof  Is  alw.iyi 
to  reason  falsely.  Annlofry  is  of  great  iki* 
and  constant  application  In  Rclenco,  in 
philosophy,  and  In  the  common  businoss 
of  life. 

Analysis    ("n-il'l-sis),   the  resolutl.in 
•^  of  an  object,  whether  of  (lie 

senses  or  the  intellect.  Into  Its  componont 
elements.  In  philosophy  it  Is  the  dnmV 
of  resolving  a  compound  idea  Into  its 
simple  parts.  In  order  to  consider  tlipiii 
more  distinctly,  and  arrive  at  a  more 
precise  knowledge  of  the  whole.  It  is 
opposed  to  gyntheah,  by  which  we  com- 
bine and  class  our  perceptions,  and  con- 
trive expressions  for  our  thoughts,  so 
as  to  represent  their  several  divisious, 
classes  and  relations. 

Analysis,  in  mathematics,  is.  In  tiie 
widest  sense,  the  expression  and  develop- 
ment of  the  functions  of  quantitie«i  by 
calculation;  in  a  narrower  sense  tlie 
resolving  of  problems  by  algebraic  enua- 
tions.  The  analysis  of  the  ancients  was 
exhibited  only  in  geometry,  and  made  use 
only  of  geometrical  assistance,  whereby 
It  Is  distinguished  from  the  analysis  of 
the  moderns,  which  extends  to  all  mensur- 
able objects,  and  expresses  in  equaliom 
the  mutual  denendence  of  magnitnilfs. 
Analysis  is  divided  into  lower  and  hi^'htr, 
the  lower  comprising,  besides  arithmetic 
and  algebra,  the  doctrines  of  f^nction^ 
of  series,  combinations,  logarithms,  nnd 
curves,  the  hiplier  comprising  the  diflVrt'n- 
tlal  and  integral  calculus,  and  the  calculus 
of  variations. 

In  chemistry,  analysis  is  the  process  of 
decomposing  a  compound  substanee  with  i 
View  to  determine  either  (a)  what  el» 


Anam 

— — — — ~— — — — _^^^__     Anarchisti 

"^"J"i^** !."""■''"  {qualitative  analyait),  they  obtaiued  large  powers  ovpr  Toi.n.H«" 
or  (6)  how  much,  of  each  elemeht  Is  notwithstanding  tLprot^t^S  TCTm' 
present  (giiflnntatire  analysi,).  Wiu"  n«>«e.  Finallyjn  l^Suln  w£,*oS^' 
by  the  first  process  we  learn  that  water  to  B>ance,  and  next  vear  InanT^o?^^ 
I«  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen!  <•!« red  a  French  proLetorate  aL"^!! 
!!?r.  n^f  hv^r^^t  *^"*.*J  «»'>'^'«t9  «'  one  constituted.  Anam  forms  the  ^^ntoadi^ 
o"^  oxygen^'^'''*'"  ^'  ^''''^''  ^°  ^'^^'  P«"8  J"ct  of  French  Ind..Chlna.  L^^^ToJ: 
or  oxygen.  qii  n  and  Corhin-China.     Area  52 110  hi 

Anam   (a-nam'),    a    country   of   Asia  ""'•"* ^  P*'P- 5*>*->v'<2.  »  •'-.xau  sq. 

8outhea8t^"or  tLB?,,-*^-    *'1?   ?*   the  AnamOiphosis   (an-a-mor'fd-sis). 


'"I''®  ^*^^K-     ft  is  composed  "of  three  *"  .'^'t"''*'''"  l>oiDt.  or  reflected  by  a  curv^ 

mouths  of  the  rivers,  where  It  affords  ^J^f^'an  Cireassia.  on  the  Black  Sea.  a 
many  commodious  harbors.  Tonouin  «  'ii'""'"  °^  the  Russian  navy.  Pop,  (J676. 
mountainous  on  the  north,  but  in  the  east  AnapSBSt  (an  a-pest),  in  prosody,  a 
18  nearly  level,   terminating  towards  the  «n-i  i         ^"o*  consisting  of  two  short 

ZV  f"2,  """^«'   P'«'n    yielding   goSd  «nH  ^^  '"°«  ^^I'"*'^"^' uT  *^o  unaccented 

crops,  of  rice,  cotton,  fruits,  ginper,  and  a     one  a.-conted  syllable 

spices,  and  a   great  variety  of  varnish-  Anaphylaxis     (an-a-fi-lak'sis),     th« 

trees   palms,  etc.     The  principal  river  iq  Phn-i       n-  v  .«  '^"'^      employed      by 

the  Song-ka,   which   has   numerous   trih  „*  "f k^^tt^^'^^®*!  P«>'e88or  of  PhysiologJ 

ctaries.  many  of  them  beinrjE?oget  the  n"«mv''^>f'*^  of  Paris,  to  designaS 

er  by  canals,  both  for  irrigntion  and  ?^m  *^®..inality  which  certain  noisons  possen 

merce.     Tonquin  is  rich  Tn  gold    siW^  «fni?f"^''"°«  ^?«*^*<*  »'  ^minishiSTSe 

«>■..  .™  i.t«<i°.Si  "f  S  aba  taTc?  Anaplasty  '"A-S'"-")'  »  ■?'«•"' 

many    of    the    inhabitants    are    engaged  by  the  employment  of  adiiinan?  SfJill'^' 
VVSo'co^a^faSThelrSr  Sr^'    ^'^^'^^  ^^'^ *«5 

rtnfctL'uTf'shirorjinkf'  The  ^'n*  Anarajapuia  ftij-^-ia-p^'r*).  or 

^^'^l^.T^r'''''y^^^^^  l^T.^  -'^  *'>"  ancit^L'piliS^^fSl^ion* 

beL  Sl''l.,''**'^^.i','  ^¥  peninsula,  built  about  540  B.C.,  and  Mid  to  Wve 
Sf  hnn  ^K®  '""^*"®  *'''=«  and  less  covered  an  area  of  300  square  mK 
Tlu  r  Inlr  *?  surrounding  peoples,  doubtless  an  exaggeration.  Ttere  are  stiU 
connLfi^^".'^?''  J^  monosyllabic,  and  is  ^""^^l^^  dagobas  in  tolerable  preservation 
Sf  H  7l„'':*'l*''^  Chinese.  The  religion  k»^"»«  great  object  of  interest,  the  slc^ 
I,/'',*'  "njorify  i8  Buddhism,  but  the  ^"■^f^'A'^'cl'- l»-ed  over  2000  years,  wm 
Hmnfod    classes    hold    the    doctrines    of  "i^attered  by  a  storm  in  1887.  ^ 

l?n"V.r'l'^:    ^"Jf  ,  principal     towns     are  AnarcMstS     (an'ar-kists),   the  name 

applied  to  those  who  ad 


ii„..  •  1l  ^'"^  principal  towns  are  AUarCnlScS  vau  ur-Kisrs 
'""'"•  .th?  •-apital  of  Tonquin.  and  Hu?  -**""* *'"^'»>'».  applied  to  i 
fhernp.tnl  of  Cochln-ChlnA  and  formerly  TrnSl*  »  .  S'K^iety  without  government 
»r  tiiP  whole  empire.  Anam  was  con-  tf"^^^^}^  '*"^'*  a  society  would  be  ob- 
queml  by  the  Chinese  in  214  BC.  ^ut  t'i*^^'^  ^^^  ^••^^  agreements  between  various 
in  H1.S  A.D.  it  completely  won  its  Inde-  '^'""P.'?  '^'''  .*''®  ^^^  ."^  Production,  eon- 
PP«,!«n.-e.  The  French  began  to  nterfere  f '""P^^'f'..  ^t^-  >^an  ia  such  a  soc^tv,  it 
»  t'v.ly  in  its  affairs  in  1847  on  the  nfel  t»  ""inf^'ned,  would  react  the  full  fndl- 
»f  prMtecting  the  native  Christians  '^Bv  Jk-""*''"*'?"  I'''  possible  either  under 
fhf  tnniies  of  lSrt2  and  IW  tW  «/  *^®  Present  system  of  capitalist  monopoly 
txlne.!  the  southern  and  most  nrodZHvn"  *""  ""•^'T  "i"**  "odalism.  The  strongest 
l';irti)f  r<v.hit,  CKsJ^^.       u      "  productive  exponent  of  anarchiam  in  ancient  rSr^Mw 
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•narchistic  ideas,  as  did  the  French  Ency- 
clopedists and  Revolutionists ;  but  it  was 
Wuliam  Goodwin  who  first  fonnulated 
the  political  and  economic  conceptions  of 
anarchism,  though  he  did  not  use  the 
name  anarchism.  The  term  was  first  ap- 
plied to  the  society  without  i^vemment 
by  Proudhon  in  1840. 

Anarthropoda  ^r^^^Jt^^grlit 

divisions  (the  Arthropoda  being  the 
other)  of  the  Annuloaa,  or  ringed  animals, 
in  which  there  are  no  articulated  appen- 
dages. It  includes  the  leeches,  earth- 
worms, tube-worms,  etc. 
Anna  (a'nas),  a  widely  distributed 
^^^  genus  of  web-footed  birds,  con- 
taining the  true  ducks. 

Anasarca  (an-a-sar'ka).    See  Dropty. 

AnaStasillsI  (an-as-ta'she-us),  Em- 
*^^*""*^  **"  ■*  peror  of  the  East,  suc- 
ceeded Zeno,  A.S.  491,  at  the  age  of  sixty. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  imperial  life- 
guard, and  owed  his  elevation  to  Ariadne, 
widoTT  of  Zeno,  whom  he  married.  He 
gained  the  popular  favor  by  a  judicious 
remission  ol  taxation,  and  displayed  great 
vigor  in  administering  the  affairs  of  the 
empire.  He  carried  on  wars  with  the 
Persians  and  with  the  supporters  of 
Longinus,  the  brother  of  Zeno;  strength- 
ened the  foriidcations  of  Constantinople, 
and  effected  other  improvements.  Died 
518. 

Anastatica  (a^^-a-stat'ika),  a  genus 
^^  "   of  cruciferous  plants,  in- 

cluding the  Rose  of  Jericho  (A.  hierochun- 
tica).    See  Rostt  of  Jericho. 

Anastatic  Printing,  ^^j^^  o'^ob- 

simile  impressions  of  any  printed  page  or 
engraving  by  transferring  it  to  a  plate  of 
sine,  which,  on  being  aabjected  to  the 
action  of  an  acid,  ia  etched  or  eaten  away 
with  the  exception  of  the  parts  covered 
with  the  ink,  which  parts,  being  thus 
protected  from  the  action  of  the  acid,  are 
left  in  relief  so  that  they  can  readily  be 
printed  from. 

Anastomosis  teVlnrS^tr??; 

inoKolation  of  vessels,  or  the  opening  of 
one  vessel  into  another,  as  an  artery  Into 
another  artery,  or  a  vein  into  a  vein.  By 
means  of  anastomosis,  if  the  course  of 
a  fluid  is  arrested  in  one  vessel  it  can 
proceed  along  others.  It  is  by  anastomo- 
sis that  circulation  is  reestablished  in 
amputated  limbs,  and  in  those  cases  of  an- 
eunso)  of  various  kinds  when  the  vessel 
ia  titd. 

Anathema  (5-°,'i*K^-"»>'  f^KiajMy 

.     ,„      ,  a  gift  hung  up  in  a  tem- 

ple (Greek  anahthemi,  'to  set  up'),  and 
dedicated  to  some  god,  a  votive  olfering; 
^ut  it  gradually  came  to  be  used  for 


ewpultion,  curte.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  pronounces  the  sentence  of  anath- 
ema against  heretics,  schismatics,  and 
all  who  wilfully  pursue  a  course  of  con- 
duct condemned  by  the  church.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  anathema  is  declared  an  out 
cast  from  the  church,  all  the  faithful  ars 
forbidden  to  associate  with  him,  and  utter 
destruction  is  pronounced  against  him, 
both  body  and  aouL 
Anatidse  (a.-nat'I-dS),  a  family  of 
^^  swimming  birds.  Including 

the  ducks,  swans,  geese,  etc. 
ATlfttol'''      (an-a  ■■t6li-a ;     from     G  r. 
njiaiOL..    „„^f^ig^    the    sunrise,    the 

Orient),  the  modem  name  of  Asia  Minor. 
See  Aria  Minor. 

Anatomy  (a-nat'o-ml),  in  the  literal 
•'  sense,  means  simply  a  cut- 
ting up,  but  is  now  generally  applied  both 
to  the  art  of  dissecting  or  artificially 
separating  the  different  parts  of  an 
organized  body  (vegetable  or  animal) 
with  a  view  to  discover  their  situation, 
structure,  and  economy;  and  to  the 
science  T^hich  treats  of  the  internal  stnio 
ture  of  organized  bodies.  The  branch 
which  treats  of  the  structure  of  plants  is 
called  vegetable  anatomy  or  phptotonifi, 
and  that  which  treats  of  the  structure  of 
animals  animal  anatomy  or  zoStomii.  a 
special  branch  of  the  latter  being  human 
anatomy  or  anthropotomy,  Comparatire 
anatomy  is  the  science  which  compares 
the  anatomy  of  different  classes  or  speries 
of  animals,  as  that  of  man  with  quadru- 
peds, or  that  of  quadrupeds  with  fishes; 
while  tperinl  anatomy  treats  of  the  con- 
struction, form,  and  structure  of  parts  in 
a  single  animal.  The  special  anatomy 
of  an  animal  may  be  studied  from  various 
standpoints;  with  relation  to  the  sticces- 
sion  of  forms  which  it  exhibits  from  its 
first  stage  to  its  adult  form  {devdop- 
mental  or  emhryotical  anatomy),  with 
reference  to  the  general  properties  and 
structure  of  the  tissues  or  textures  (fien- 
erat  anatomy,  hittology),  with  reference 
to  the  cjanges  In  structure  of  organs  or 
parts  produced  by  disease  and  conRpnitsI 
malformations  (morbid  or  patholoqiral 
anatomy)  ;  with  reference  to  the  func- 
tion, use,  or  purpose  performed  by  tiie 
organs  or  parts  (teleological  or  physiohu- 
teat  anatomy).  According  to  the  parts 
of  the  body  described,  the  different  divi- 
sions of  human  anatomy  receive  d'fferent 
names ;  aa,  oxfeoloay.  the  description  of 
the  bori-"s;  myology,  of  the  muscles;  (/e^ 
mology,  of  the  ligaments  and  sinews; 
tplanchnology,  of  the  viscera  or  internal 
organs.  In  which  are  reckoned  the  lnn(ts, 
stomach,  and  Intestines,  the  liver,  spleen, 
kidnevs,  bladder,  pancreas,  etc.  Anmolon 
deacnbes  the  vesMls  through  which  m 


Anafomy 


Amudminei 


i-l  A-  hi^'^^,*'*  conducted,  Inclnd- 

ii^trlm*  ^#^*'^?'  ^°^.^^^  lymphatic 
jeswls,   some   of  which   absorb   matters 

tribnted  throngh  the  whole  body,  collect- 
ing juices  from  the  tissues  and  carrying 
Sh^^»k*  *°*?  the  blood.  Neurology  dl 
scribes  the  system  of  the  nerves  and^  the 
brain ;  dermatology  treats  of  the  skin  — 
Among  anatomical  labors  are  particularly 
to  be  mentioned  the  making  and  presenr^ 
Ing  of  anatomical  preparations.     P^r^para- 

^^L^U*"''  ^^i^«,°  ^'«  preserved  (T)  by 
drring  them  and  clearing  away  all  mus- 

.fe«S-''^*l'**''f'  «*<^-  ««  is  done  whh 
skeletons,  the  bones  of  which  are  Bomii. 

times  washed   with   acidi  to  give  T^ 

ness  and  whiteness:  (2)  bv  nufHmr  +j,il 

tine  V^'J'i  «^A  ?P>rit'"ofYur*peT 
tine,  etc.,  as  is  done  w  th  the  intestine 
and  other  soft  parts  of  the  bodyi  (3)  bv 
Injection,  which  is  used  withvessels  the 
course  and  distribuUon  of  which  are  to 
be  made  sensible  and  the  shape  of  which 
?r.i!!,'^^l**°*^'  if4>  by  tanning  and  «,v- 

*iof  TJ^i.*''®  ancient  writers  or  authori- 
ties on  human  anatomy  may  be  men- 
tioned Hippocrates  the  younger  (4a>. 
3(7  B.C.),  Aristotle  (384-322  BcT 
Herophilus  and  ErasistratuTof  Aleian- 

ll&ni-kj'''^  .  *'?'?°  °f  Pergamus 
in^rriiK  i.l°°**  celebrated  of  all  the 
ancient  authorities  on  the  science.    From 

S^n'!"?  *ii'  l^"  '^^'-ai  of  learning  in 
Sr^JVii*  ^"'■teenth  century  anatomy 
MnL?''^''^  i°  its  progress.  In  1315 
Si"'*'  Pjo'essor  at  Bologna,  first 
82K  P«'?°'''ned  dissection,  and  pub- 
ixf  hn^v^'Kf*!'"  "f^^^iomv,  which  was  a 
text-book  fn  the  schools  of  Italy  for  about 
fffi,„yea";  In^  the  sixteenth  century 
v!ii^P'°  °t  1^^"*'  Eustachi  of  Venic^ 

"°  ™.»ny  others,  enriched  anatomy  with 
new  discoveries.  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
the  bloif ^Y-fi'il*^^^^'^  *^«  circulation  of 
in  wW'fh  "''J!,.*^'^°^"«'  the  manneJ 
m  wuich  the  nutritious  »art  of  the  food 

fenS^  *°l°  '^'  circulation,  while  rtJ 
lymphatic  system  was  detected  and  rfT 
^^  by  the  Dane  T.  Bartho1b,."ASnon; 
the  renowned  anatomists  of  later  time! 
we  can  only  mention  Malpighi.  Boer- 
haave,   WUliam   and   John   Sunter    the 

Quaif  Sir^i"^^^'  ^4f^^,  Rosenmttllet 
f«i.  icS  f  ^-  ^P^f'  Sir  C.  Bell,  Cams, 
Huil..  n"'  "*SR'  .Gegenbaur,'  Ow7n, 
^I7t'  -^f*^  "^  ^^«idy.  For  the  pur^ 
w»!  n«ifi°^  anatomical  studv.  a  statute 
m!j-P'"^  in  England  in  1832  which 
nude  proTisloa  for  the  wanta  6f  surgeons^ 


?-in  ■!?^*i°?'  by  permitting,  under  c«iw 
i!iu-T'"''*'°*''  ^be  dis«J^tion  of  the 
bodies  of  persons  who  die  friendless  In 
almshouses    hospitals,  etc.     Similar  laws 

tep/'n?%K?^°  ^°«"'^  i"  many  of  "SI 
states  of  this  countrv      Rplnt;^.>  «,.» 

effectually  object  to  7he  ana?omi"l"x! 
T'^^'kI,"^  *  body,  even  though  rte  de- 
ceased had  expressed  a  desire  for  it 
AnaxaffOraS  <?'»-aks-ag'o-ra8).  an  an- 
of  tha  Tnnt«  1.  ""'.^l  ^"^^  philosopher 
?„  T„ni«  '^u'^^/^'vbo™  at  Claxomen*, 
In  Ionia,  probal)Iy  about  500  B.C.  When 
only  about  twenty  years  of  age  he  settled 
at  Athens,  and  soon  gained  a  high  reputa- 
tion, and  gathered  round  him  a  circle  of 
renowned  pupils,  including  Pericles.  Eu- 
ripides, Socrates,  etc.  At  the  age  of  fifty 
he  was  publicly  charged  with  impiety  and 
condemned  to  death,  but  the  sentence  was 
commuted  to  perpetual  banishment.  He 
^iTor°*^oS'  *•!  Lampsacus.  where  he 
died  about  428.    Anaxagoras  belonged  to 

wf  ^  m"!k  f^."''  "'  '°nio  Phnosophers. 
u  beW  that  tliere  was  an  infinite  num- 
ber  of  different  kinds  of  elementary  atoms, 
and  that  these,  in  themselves  motionless 
and  originally  existing  in  a  state  of 
fm^^  Tl®  P"U°  "Votion  by  an  eternal, 
fc^^T^'irP''^*^''  elementary  being, 
Nout  (Intelhgence),  irom  which  moHon 
the  worid  was  produced.  The  stars  were. 
according  to  him,  of  earthy  materials ;  the 
sun  a  glowing  mass,  about  as  large  as  tb« 
Peloponnesus:  the  earth  was  flat;  the 
li'^T.i.'l  dark.  Inhabitable  body,  receiving 
its  light  from  the  sun ;  the  comets  wander 
ing  stars. 

Anaximander  (an-aks-i-man'der),  ao 
„i .,        V  .  ancient  Greek  (Ionic) 

philosopher,  was  born  at  Miletus  In  611 
B.C..    and    died    547.      The    fundamental 
principle   of  his   philosophy  is   that   the 
Z^nn^  f  ««'l*bin^  is  aS  undefined  s?^ 
stance  infinite  in   quantity.    The  firraa- 
^!^    ,  composed  of  boat  and  cold,  the 
flJlt'i  "l*"  V^  ^r-  .'^be  sun  occupies 
the  highest  place  in  the  heavens,  has  a 
♦l.^„"Tif"®°^\  ^'^^''ty-eight   times  larger 
f^^  ^''t.^u^b.  and  resembles  a  cylinder, 
from  which   streams  of  fire   issue.     Th« 
«^  1*'    ^i'ewise    a    cylinder,    nineteen 
times,  larger  than  the  earth.    The  earth 
has  th*  shape  of  a  cylinder,  and  is  placed 
m   the  mfdst  of  the  universe,  where  It 
remains     suspended.     Anaximander    oc- 
cupied himself  a  great  deal  with  mathe- 
u^aI  ^^,^  seog'^phj.     To  him  is  cred- 
ited the  Invention  of  geographical  mana 
.7l*'f?  ^*  aPP"catlon*^?"Mmo»  5? 
flrmin^^  **"  a  horfiontal  plane  to  de- 
termine^  the  solsHces  and  equinoxes. 
AnaXimineS  <an-aks-lm'e-n§i),        or 
n_    I.   yv    .  .      AriLETtrs.     an     ancient 
Greek  (Ionic)  philosopher,  accoriing  Si 
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Anbury 


Anolior 


whom  air  wm  the  first  prindplQ  of  all 
thinn.  Finite  things  were  formed  from 
the  Infinite  air  by  compression  and  rare< 
faction  produced  by  eternally  existent  mo- 
tion: and  heat  and  cold  resulted  from 
varyini;  degrees  of  density  of  the  primal 
element.  He  flourished  about  STiO  B.C. 
AnbnrV  (on'be-ri),  called  also  C/u6- 
■""/  root  and  Fintjcrt  and  Toe», 
a  disease  in  turnips,  in  which  Isiiobs  or 
excrescences  are  formed  on  the  root, 
which  is  tlien  useless  for  feeditiR  purpuses. 
By  some  authorities  it  is  said  that  the 
disease  is  caused  by  various  ti|M'<'ies  of  in- 
sects depositing  their  eggs  in  the  body  ot 
the  root,  while  others  believe  that  the  in- 
sects are  attracted  by  the  eflluvia  of  the 
diseased  plant. 

AnOachS  (dn-kach').   a  den,   of  Peru, 
between    the  Andes  and   the 
Pacific;  area,  1G,1G0  sq,  miles;  pop.  about 
600,000. 

Anccs'tor  Worship,  Jli'^  ""?  ®* 

*^*  the    most    an- 
cient of  religions  systems,   continues   to 
be  the  chief  element  in  the  religious  ideas 
of  perhaps  the  larger  half  of  mankind. 
It    extends     throughout    China,     where 
if  is  the  dominant  forte  of  faith;  it  con- 
stitutes   the     Shintoism    of    .Tapan ;     it 
exists  in  Uindustan  and  in  other  sections 
of  Asia,  and   among  tlie  native  inhabit- 
ants of  America,  Africa  and   Polynesia. 
In    it    the   reverence    for   immediate   an- 
cestors  leads   back    through   a   series   of 
more  remote  and  partly  divine  ancestors 
to   the  earliest   ancestor,   the  creator  of 
man — the  Old-old-one,  or  Akulumkulu,  of 
the  Zulus,  who  conquer  in  battle  with 
the  aid  of  their  ancestral  spirits.     This 
■ystem   of   religion   is   a   subdivision   of 
Animism,   the  spirits  of  the  dead   being 
assimilated    to    the    spirits   supposed    to 
reside  in  the  objects  of  nature,  and  tend- 
ing to  replace  the  latter.    Ancestor  wor- 
ship has  been  the  home  and  hearth  relig- 
ion of  many  neoples  who  had  a  more  or- 
nate public  worship,  such  as  the  ancient 
Greeks  and   Komans.     The  belief  in   a 
future    life    of    the    spirit   assumes    the 
existence  of  another  world  and  the  im- 
mortality of  mankind,  a  belief  which  is 
lacking  in  some  other  forms  of  worship. 
AnchiseS    (an-krsea),    the    father    of 
the    Trojan    hero    .lEneas, 
who  carried  him  off  on  his  shoulders  at 
the  burning  of  Troy  and  made  him  the 
companion  of  his  voyage  to  Italy.     He 
died  during  the  voyage  at  Drepanum,  \xk 
Sicily. 


one,  as  in  the  horse.     It  was  about  the 
sise  of  a  small  pony. 

Anchor   ("'",«'•«*' )i  »n  implement  f..r 

holding  a  ship  or  other  vessel 

i.t  rest  in   tlie  water.     In  ancient  tiin^s 

large  atones  or  crooked  pieces  of  wood 


Trotman's  Anchor 


heavily  weighted  with  metal  were  a<w>» 
for  this  purpose.  The  anchor  now  usee 
Is  of  iron,  formed  with  a  strong  thanlc 
at  one  extremity  of  which  is  the  trotrti 
from  which  branch  out  two  ortrn,  tor- 
minatiug  in  broad  paltna  or  fluket,  the 
sharp  extremity  of  which  is  the  peal-  or 
hill;  at  the  other  end  of  the  shank  is  the 
ttock  (fixed  at  right  angles  to  the  plant 
of  the  arms),  behind  wlxich  is  the  rina, 
to  which  a  cable  can  be  attached.  Tue 
principal  use  of  the  stock  is  to  cause 
the  arms  to  fall  so  as  one  of  the  fluk^n 
shall  enter  the  ground.  The  anchors  of 
the  largest  size  carried  by  men-of-war 
are  the  best  and  small  botcera,  the  shiPt, 
and  the  tpare,  to  which  are  added  the 
ttream  and  the  hedge,  which  are  used  for 
anchoring  in  a  stream  or  other  sheltered 
place  and  for  warping  the  vessel  from 
one  place  to  another.  Many  Improve- 
ments and  novelties  in  the  shape  and 
construction  of  anchors  have  been  intro- 
duced within  recent  times.  The  prinf  ipal 
names  connected  with  these  alterati.ms 
are  those  of  Lieut.  Rodgers,  who  intro- 
duced the  holloto-thanked  anchor  with 
the  view  of  increasing  the  strength  with- 
out adding  to  the  weight;  Mr.  Porter, 
who  made  the  arms  and  flukes  movable  bv 
pivoting  them  to  the  stock  Instead  of 
fixing  them  immovably,  causing  the  an- 
chor to  take  a  readier  and  firmer  h^ld, 
and  avoiding  the  chance  of  the  cable  be 


Martin's  Anchor. 


Anohitherinm  (ang-w-the'ri-um),  an 

,      „     ^  animal     that     lived 

to  North  America  and  Europe  in  the 
Upper  Eocene  period.  It  was  an  ancestor 
«(  the  horse,  baviag  three  toes,  instead  of 


coming  foul;  Mr.  Trotman,  who  hai 
further  improved  on  Porter's  Invention; 
and  M.  Martin,  whose  anchor  is  of  verj 
peculiar  form,  and  is  constructed  so  as  to 
be  self-canting,  the  arms  revolving  througli 
an  angle  of  80*  either  way,  and  the  shati 


Anchor-ice 


Ancona 


poinU  of  tbe  flukes  beinx  always  ready  to 
enter  the  ground. 

Anchor-ice,  ?'  fround-iw,  a  layer  of 
.  ,  ,  .  '  ice  which  forms  on  the 
beds  of  rivers  or  shallow  brackish  seas. 
It  does  not  fom  until  the  temperature 
"  belfw  lO;  F.  and  does  not  adhere 
strongly  until  zero  is  reached.  It  does  not 
appear   in    perfectly    still    water    and    is 

^•=fnr»£?°**WK^'**'"^   ^^    ^at«''    »    most 

disturbed.  When  rising  it  frequently 
brings  up  tte  stones  or  boulders  to  which 
It  18  attached. 

Anchorites  (an^'k^r-Its),  or  An'- 
*<..•    „»«.  v    CHORETS   (Gr.  anachori'. 

<at,  persons  who  have  withdrawn  them- 
selves   from    the    world),    in    the    early 
church  a  class  of  religious  persons  who 
generally  passed  their  lives  in  cells,  from 
which  they  never  removed.    Their  habita- 
tions were,   in   many   instances,   entirely 
separated  from  the  abodes  of  other  men 
romctimes  in  the  depth  of  wildernesses  in 
pits  or  caverns ;  at  other  times  several  of 
these  individuals  fixed  their  habitations  in 
the  vicinity  of  each  other,   but  they  al- 
ways hved  personally  separate.    The  con- 
tmual   prevalence   of   bloody    wars,   civil 
commotions,  aud  persecutions  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  era  must  have 
made  retirement  and  religious  meditation 
agreeable  to  men  of  quiet  and  contempla- 
tive   minds.      This    spirit,    however,    as 
might  have  been   expected,    soon   led    to 
fanatical  excesses ;  many  anchorites  went 
without    proper     clothing,     wore     heavy 
chains,  and  we  find  at  the  close  of  the 
fourth   century   Simeon   Stylites   passing 
thirty   years   on    the    top    «f   a    column 
without    ever    descending    from    it,    and 
fanally  dying  there.     In  Egypt  and  Syria, 
where  Chnstian^y  became  blended  with 
ine    Grecian     philosophy     and     strongly 
Ungpd  with  the  pculiar  notions  of  the 
Mst,  the  anchorets  were  most  numerous : 
in  j'.urone  there  were  comoaratively  few, 
and  on  the  development  and  establishment 
ot  the  monastic  system   they  completely 
disappeared. 

Anchovy    <"°-S^!;^'vi).  a  small  fish  of 

\     the  Herring  family,  all  the 

species,  with  exceotion  of  the  common  an- 


Anchory  (Engraulu  eneraaieholu$). 


chovy   (Enffrauttg  eHcraaicholun) .   whose 
™»S«>  IS  restricted  to  the  temperate  zone, 


inhabitants  of  the  tropical  seas  of  IndU 
*•»•*  ^erica..  The  common  anchovy?  so 
esteemed  for  its  rich  and  pecuUar  flkVo^ 
18  not  much  arger  than  thrmiddle  finger 
It  is  caught  in  vast  numbers  in  the  mSi^ 
terranean,  and  frequently  on  the  ^ts 

England,    and    pickled    for    exportSion. 

ninfeH"fi\^^'^*  '«  "*''«  ^y  POU^Si  the 

pickled  fish  in  water,  simmering  ^r  a 
short  time.,  adding  a  little  cayenne  pepper, 
and  straining  the  whole  through  kludr^ 
sieve. 

Anchovy-pear  (OnVw  co«K/»tfro),  « 

^^       xr  *;  *''^®  o'  the   natural 

order  Myrtacea,  a  native  of  Jamaica, 
growing  to  the  height  of  50  feet,  with 
large  leaves  and  large  white  flowers,  and 
bearing  a  fruit  somewhat  bigger  than  a 
hens  egg,  which  is  pickled  anef  eaten  like 
tfte  mango,  and  strongly  resembles  it  in 

ifiStG* 

Anchusa    (an-chO'sa).     See  Alkanet. 

Anchylosis     (■njc-ki-lo'ses).    See  An- 
"  kyloHts. 

Ancillon  OJ^^-sl-yoa).  Jean  Pierbb 
.»  »  *  FBfiDfiBic,    an   author   and 

Ktutesman  of  French  extraction,  born  at 
l.erlin  in  1767  (where  his  father  was 
pastor  of  the  French  reformed  church)  • 
died  there  in  1837.  He  became  prof^wLr 
of  history  m  the  military  academy  at 
Berlin  and  in  1806  he  was  charged  ^Jh 
the  education  of  the  crown-prince.  He 
siimssively  occupied  several  important 
offices  of  state,  being  at  last  apbointed 
i.inister  of  foreign  affairs.  He  wrote  on 
philosophy,  history,  and  politics,  partly 
in  I  ronch,  partly  in  German.  ' 

Anckarstrom.      Se*  Inhnntrom, 

Ancona  (^in-.k^'na),  a  seaport  of  Italy, 
capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  Adriatic,  130  miles 
N  E  of  Rome  with  harbor  works  begun 
by  Trajan,  who  built  the  ancient  mole  or 
Sl".^"  j-^  triumphal  arch  of  white  marble, 

mole.  The  harbor,  once  the  finest  on  the 
coast,  has  been  recentlv  improved ;  An- 
cona is  now  a  station  of  the  Italian  fleet 
and  the  commerce  is  increasing.  The 
town  18  indifferently  built,  but  has  some 
remarkable  edifiees;  among  others,  the 
cathedral  and  the  Arch  of  Trajan.  There 
18  also  a  colossal  statue  of  Count  Gavour 
Ancona  is  said  to  have  been  founded  about 
four  centuries  B.C.,  by  Syracusean 
refugees.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans  in  the  first  half  of  the  third 
n"*"7..  oo«'  and  became  a  Roman  colony. 
I>P-  5«.835.     The  province  has  an  area 

W^IS)^*'"*"       *"'  """^  ■  population  of 
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Anore.  ?/  <*<>''")'  Conctwo  Concim,   AtiiiftTnan    (an-da-m»n')    Iblards,   a 
**"***"»  Mabshal  and  MABqxJis,  was  **""*"**"*    chain    of   islands   on    the 
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a  native  of  Florence,  and  on  the  marriace 
of  Marie  de  M«dici  to  Henri  IV  in  w5o 
came  in  her  suite  to  France,  where  he 
obtained  rapid  promotion,  more  especially 
after  the  assassination  of  the  king  (1610). 
He  became  successively  Oovemor  of 
Normandy,  Marshal  of  France,  and 
last  of  all,  prime-minister.  Being  thor- 
ooghlT  detested  by  all  classes,  at  last  a 
conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  and 
he  was  shot  dead  on  the  bridge  of  the 
Louvre  in  1617. 

AnonsMaroiUS  (mar'she-us),  ac- 
«*uvuo  JHMXWAU0  cording  to  the  tradi- 
tionary history  of  Rome,  the  fourth  king 
of  that  city,  who  succeeded  Tulhia  IIos- 
tilius,  638.  and  died  614  B.C.  He  was  the 
son  of  Numa's  daughter,  and  sought  to 
imitate  bis  grandfather  by  reviving  the 
nep(lected  observances  of  religion.  He  is 
said  to  have  built  the  wooden  bridge 
across  the  Tiber  known  as  the  Sublicau, 
constructed  the  harbor  of  Ostia,  and  built 
the  first  Roman  prison. 

Ancyra.     See  Angora. 

Andalusia  <a>}-da-ltl'she-a:  Sp.  An- 
~~'"  ,  .  dolMcio),  a  large  and  fer- 
tile district  in  the  south  of  Spain,  bounded 
N.  by  Estramadura  and  New  Castile,  E. 
by  Murcia,  a.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
and  w.  by  Portugal  and  the  Atlantic; 
area,  about  33,650  sq.  miles,  including  the 
modern  provinces  of  Seville,  Huelva, 
Cadiz,  Jaen,  Cordova,  Granada,  Almeria, 
and  Malaga.  It  is  traversed  throughout 
its  whole  extent  by  ranges  of  mountains, 
the  loftiest  being  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
many  sununits  of  which  are  covered  with 
perpetual  snow  (Mulahacen  is  11,678 
fbet).  Minerals  abound,  and  several 
mines  have  been  opened  by  English  com- 

ganies,  especially  in  the  province  of 
luelva,  where  the  Tharsis  and  Rio  Tinto 
copper-mines  are  situated.  Theprincipal 
river  is  the  Guadalquivir.  The  vine, 
myrtle,  olive,  palm,  banana,  carob,  etc., 

g-ow  abundantly  in  the  valley  of  the 
oadalguivir.  Wheat,  maize,  barley,  and 
many  varieties  of  fruit  grow  almost 
spontaneously ;  besides  which,  honey,  silk, 
and  cochineal  form  important  articles  of 
culture.  The  horses  and  mules  are  the 
best  in  the  peninsula;  the  bulls  are 
sought  for  bufl-fiphtin'g  over  all  Spain; 
sheep  are  reared  in  vast  numbers.  Agri- 
culture is  in  a  backward  state,  and  the 
manufactures  are  by  no  means  extensive. 
The  Apdalusians  are  descended  in  part 
from  the  Moors,  of  whom  they  still  pre- 
se^e  decided  characteristics.  Pop.  3,563,- 
t06. 


east  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  princi- 
pal being  the  North,  Middle,  Soutn,  ami 
Little  Andamans.  Middle  Andaman  is 
about  60  miles  long,  and  15  or  10  miles 
broad:  North  and  South  Andaman  are 
each  about  50  miles  long.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  about  18,000  in  number,  and 
mostly  in  a  very  savage  state,  living  al- 
most naked  in  the  rudest  habitationM. 
They  are  small  (generally  much  less  than 
5  feet,  resembling  the  Negritos  of  the 
Philmpines),  well  formed,  and  activo, 
skillful  arcbers  and  canoeists,  and  excel- 
lent swimmers  and  divers.  These  islands 
have  been  used  since  1858  as  a  penal  set- 
tlement by  the  Indian  government,  the 
settlement  being  at  Port  Blair,  on  South 
Andaman.  Here  rice,  coffee,  pineapples, 
nutmegs,  etc.,  are  grown,  while  the  jungle 
has  been  cleared  off  the  neighboring  hills. 
The  natives  in  the  vicinity  of  the  settlf- 
ment  have  become  to  some  extent  civil- 
ized. The  climate  is  moist,  but  the  set- 
tlement is  now  healthy. 

Andante  l*°-^*°;;?.'  ^  '"'  »  '^'^l^- 

ing  pace'),  in  music,  de- 
notes a  movement  somewhat  slow,  grace- 
ful, distinct,  and  soothing.  The  word  is 
also  applied  substantively  to  that  part  of 
a  sonata  or  symphony  having  a  movement 
of  this  character. 

AndelvS.  ^^  ^^^'^  and-lSz,  ov-dle>. 
»«.>^a,  j^jj  towns  in  France  called 
respectively  Grand  and  Petit  Andely,  dis- 
tant half  a  mile  from  each  other,  in  the 
department  of  Eure,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Seine,  19  miles  s.  e.  of  Rouen. 
The  town  of  Grand  Andely  dates  from 
the  6th  century ;  its  church  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  department.  Petit  Andely 
owes  its  origin  to  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion, 
who,  in  1195,  built  here  the  Chateau 
Gaillard,  in  its  time  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  France,  but  now  wholly  a 
ruin.     Pop.  4539. 

Andenne  (ox^-^en'),  a  town  of  Bel- 
gium, province  of  Namur, 
on  the  right  bank  of  tht  Meuse  and  10 
miles  east  of  Namur ;  manufactures  delft- 
ware,  porcelain,  tobacco-pipes,  paper,  etc. 
Pop.  7111. 

Andernach  ^^?''^?''l°*iS*^'_,*  ^^°  S^ 

Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  10  miles  w.  w.  of 
C  .Jk'nt2,  partly  surrounded  with  walls. 
Pop.  7889. 

Andersen  Un'der-sen),  Hans  Chris- 
tian, a  Danish  novelist, 
poet,  and  writer  of  fairy  tales,  was  b'lrn 
of  poor  parents  at  Odense.  2d  April.  1S05. 
He  learned  to  read  and  write  in  a  charity 
■chool,  from  which  he  was  taken  when 


JLndenon 

ooty  nlM  years  old,  and  was  put  to  work 
IB  ■  maaufactory  in  orutr  that  hia  earn- 
IWT"  nJfht  assist  his  widowed  mother. 
In  his  leisure  time  he  eagerly  read  na- 
tional bbllads,  poetry,  and  plays,  and 
wrote  aeveral  tragedies  fuU  enough  of 
sound  and  fury.  In  1819  he  went  to 
Copeniiagen,  but  fail.d  iu  getting  any  of 
his  plays  aooepted,  am]  in  seotiring  an 
appointment  at  the  thenter,  having  to 
content  himself  for  some  tiitie  with  nn- 
stPfldv  employment  ns  a  joiner.  His 
abilities  at  last  hrcnjrht  Mm  under  the 
notice  of  Councilor  Collin,  a  man  of 
considerable  influem  e.  who  procured  for 
him  free  entrance  Into  a  government 
school  at  Slagelse.  From  this  school  he 
was  transferred  to  the  universitv,  and 
soon  became  fnvornblv  known  by  his 
poetic  works.  Throush  the  influence  of 
Oehlenschmger    nnd    others    he    received 

?  '"SmI'T*"!.*"  ^"'■-'p  him  to  travel,  and 
IB  1^  he  visited  Italy,  his  impressions 
of   which   he    published    in    The   Impro- 
rhatore   (1835),  a  work  which  rendered 
his  fame  European.     The  scene  of  his 
following  novel.  O.  T..  was  laid  in  Den- 
mark, and  in  Only  a  Fiddler  he  described 
bis   own    early    strupgles.     In    1835    ap- 
peared   the    first    volume    of    his    Fairy 
Talet,  of  which  successive  volumes  con- 
tinued to  be  published  year  by  year  at 
Christmas,  and  which  have  been  the  most 
popular   and    widespread    of   his    works. 
Among  his  other  works  are  Picture-booka 
ictthottt  Picturet,  A  Poet's  Bazaar— the 
result  of  a  voyage  in  1840  to  the  East — 
and  a  number  of  dramas.     In  1845  he 
received  an  annuity  from  the  government, 
lie  visited  England  in  1848,  and  actiuired 
such  a  command  of  the  language  that  his 
next    work.    The    Two   Baron,  s»fn,    was 
written  in  English.     In  1853  he  published 
an    autobiography,    under    the    title    My 
Life »  Romance,   an   English    translation 
of  which,   published    in   1871,   contained 
additional  chapters  by  the  author,  bring- 
ing the  narrative   to   1807.     Among   his 
later  works  we  may  mention.  To  Be  or 

(T^TO);  The  Ice  Maiden  (1863).  He 
died  4th  August,  1875,  having  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  many  of  his  works 
translated    into    most    of    the    European 

liiiifftiaRest 

Anderson  (an'der-son),  James,  a 
.    ,        ,  ,  Scottish  writer   on   polit- 

';:■'■'  H'"'  '•"ral  economy,  bora  in  1730: 
died  in  1808.  In  l-fcO  ho  started  the 
ncc,  which  ran  to  eighteen  vols.,  and 
coiitaiiis  many  useful  papers  on  agri- 
cultural, economical  and  other  topics. 
Among  his  other  publications,  Rccrc- 
"tons  tn  Agrwulture,  Natural  History, 
etc.,   contains    anticipations    of    theories 


Andenoa 


WoSd*'^  propounded  by  Maltbua  and 

Anderson,  ^9?.'*'  P«>fe««)r  of  natnral 
-i*_     *  «i         P'>'»»opljy  in  the  Univer- 
r7m-  S?f*5?''!,.'"'".^'^26,  died  1798. 
«/m-     ^"*  he  directed   that  the  whole 
J^»  ^^^""^^  *'?°"'*^  be  devoted  to  th« 
estabUshment  of  an  educational  instita- 
tion     in  .Olasgow,    to    be    denominated 
Anaersons  Unircrstty,  for  the  use  of  th» 
nnacadenilcal   classes.     According  to  the 
design  of  the  founder,  there  were  to  be 
four  colleges— for  arts,  medicine,  law.  and 
theolopy— besides  an  initiatory  school.  Ae 
the  fnnds.  however,   were  totally  inade- 
quate to  the  plan,  It  was  at  first  com- 
menced   with    only    n    single    course    of 
lectureson  natural  philosophy  and  chem- 
istry.   The  institution  grew  and  was  later 
incorporated    with    other   insHtutions    to 
form  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland 
Technical    College,    the    medical    school, 
however,  retaining  a  distinct  position. 

Anderson,  Kasmns  Bjom,  ^*^or, 

at  Albion.  Wisconsin,  in  1846,  of  Nor- 
wegian parentage,  was  professor  of  Scan- 
oinavian  languages  in  the  Uidversity  of 
i^'*^?'/?'  1875-^.  Anthor  of  Amer. 
*oa  not  Dtscoyered  by  ColMmbus;  Kara* 
Mythology:  Viking  f ales  of  the' Nmh. 
U.  8.  Minister  to  Denmark  (1884-89.) 

Anderson,  Bobert.   "owier,    bom 

»iii-  Tr  ..  1  .  -«i  n**"^  Louis- 
^lle,  Kentucky,  in  1805;  graduated  at 
J^ est  Point  in  1825;  was  a  captain  In 
H®  Mexican  War ;  major  of  artillerv  in 
-,A^  ,  ^°^  ****'•'  command  of  the  forts 
in  Charleston  harbor.  He  defended  Fort 
Sumter  agaiuit  the  Confederate  attack. 
In  1861,  the  opening  event  of  the  civil 
war,  when  it  became  untenable,  with- 
drawing on  April  13.  He  was  promoted 
brigadier-general,  but  from  ill  health 
or  other  cause  took  no  further  part  in 
the  war.  On  April  13,  1865.  he  raised 
again  over  Fort  Sumter  the  flag  he 
had  lowered  four  years  before.     Died  in 

Anderson,  wnty  seat  of  Madison 
AUUCX-HUU,  eounty,  Indiana,  35  miles 
N.  E.  of  Indianapolis.  It  is  a  prosperous 
city  with  about  one  hundred  manuuictur- 
ing  industries,  the  principal  products  of 
which  are  files,  encaustic  tile,  wire,  wire 
fence,  nails,  gas  engines,  electric  motors, 
buggies,  autumubilcs,  tractors,  paper 
boxes,  roofing  felt,  computing  scales, 
pumps  and  wagons.     Pop^  26,000. 

Anderson,  £«Pil*l^of  Anderson  Co., 
•  Touth  Carolina,  126  miles 
w.  N.  w.  of  Columbia ;  has  cotton  and 
fertilizer  industries,  oil  and  yam  miQi 
and  a  mattress  factory.    Pop.  9,654 
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AndenonviUe,  Sf^,V!SSS 

as  a  miliUiy  priaon  during  the  CirU  War. 
Throne h  OTercrowdinc,  lack  of  food,  and 
general  unianitary  conditions  18,000  Fed- 
eral prisoner*  died  in  the  endoaure  be- 
tween Februarr,  1864,  and  April,  1865. 
Andei  ("i>'4f>>.  or,  aa  they  are  called 
~~  in    Spanish    Seuth    America, 

GORDiLLEBAB  (rid^es)  DB  Log  ANOU,  or 
nmply  Cobdillkrab,  a  ninire  of  moTin> 
tains  stretrhinc  alonit  the  whole  of  the 
west  coast  of  South  America,  from  Cape 
Horn  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  the 
yJSi'^n     Sea.      In     absolute     lenjcth 
(4500  miles)   no  single  chain  of  moun- 
tains approaches  the  Andes,  and  only  a 
grtain  number  of  the  birher  peaks  of  the 
Himalayan  chain  rise  hifrher  above  the 
•ea  level ;  which  peak  is  the  hiRhest  of  all 
to  not  yet  settled.     Several  main  section* 
of  thi*  hufce  chain   are  distineuishable. 
The  Southern  Andes  present  a  lofty  main 
chain,     with    a     minor    chain     mnninK 
parallel  to  it  on  the  east,  reachinir  from 
^erra   del   Fu^o   and    the    Stmits   of 
Maffellan  northward  to  about  lat.  28"  g., 
22«J:  .°*  '■  Aconcagua  to  a  hei«ht  of 
^860  feet    North  of  this  Is  the  double 
chain  of  the  Central  Andes,  inclosing  the 
wide  and  loftjr  plateaus  of  Bolivia  and 
Peru,  which  He  at  an  elevation  of  more 
oian    12,000   feet    above    the    sea.    The 
mountain  system  is  here  at  its  broadest, 
being  about  500  miles  across.     Here  are 
also  several  very  lofty  peaks,  as  Illampu 
S.?°'St?    <21,484  feet),   Sahama    (21,- 
084),  niimani    (21,024).    Further  north 
the  outer  and  inner  ranges  draw  closer 
together,  and  in  Ecuador  there  is  but  a 
angle  system  of  elevated  masses,  general- 
ly   dMcribed    as    forming    two    parallel 
chains.     In  this  section  are  crowded  to- 
gether a  number  of  lofty  peaks,  most  of 
mem  volcanoes,  either  extinct  or  active. 
Of  the  latter  class  are  Pichincha  (15,918 
feet),    with    a    crater   2500   feet   deep: 
^nguragua  (16,685  feet)  ;  Sansay  (lt,l 
460  feet)  ;  and  Cotopaxl    (19„^50  feet). 
The  loftiest  summit  here  appears  to  be 
Chimboraao    (20,681    feet)  ;    others    are 

^?aS^%  5?®'^  («**>  ""^  Cayambe 
(19,200  feet).  Northward  of  this  section 
the  Andes  break  into  three  distinct  ranges, 
the  eastmost  running  northeastward  into 
Venezuela,  the  westmost  running  north- 
westward to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.     In 

/ifl^v!'"?'  r?°^«Ji?  fhe  volcano  of  Tolima 
(ia40()  feet).  The  western  slope  of  thu 
Andes  18  generaUy  exceedingly  s^n    the 

fcS*1SidWv'rr'  the.mo'iXtS'^iiS! 
jng  gradually  to  the  plains.    The  whole 
»nge  gives  evidence  of  vo  canic  aS 
but  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  8e?H- 
mentary  rocks.    Thus  mount^  maj^'t. 


found  rMof  to  the  height  of  over  20,UUU 
feet,  and  foasiUferou*  to  their  aummiti 
(as   Illimani   and   Sorata  or  niampu). 
There  are  about  thirty  Tolcaiioea  bi  a 
state  of  activity.     These  burning  moun- 
tain* arc  distributed  throughout  the  syx- 
HKj.J''**''  -B**^"  varying  in  height  from 
13,000  to^  20,000  feet     All  the"i*triets 
of  the  Andes  system  have  suffered  severflv 
from    earthquakes,    towns    having    bt'cii 
either  destroyed    or  greatly   injured    bv 
these   visitations.     Peaks    crowned   with 
perpetual   suow    are   seen    all   along   tbc 
range,   and   gladi'rs   are   also   met   with 
more   esijecially    from    AcDm-agiia    south- 
wards.    The  passes  are  gcncruliy   at  a 
great  height    the   most  iniiwrtant   b»'iii« 
from    10,000   to   l.'i.UOO    feet.      Kailwnv' 
have  been  constructed  to  cross  the  chain 
at  a  similar  elevation.     The  Andes  are 
extremely    rich   in    the    precious    metiils, 
gold,   silver,    copper,    platinum,   mercury, 
and  tin  all  being  prest'nt ;  lend  and  iron 
are  also  found.     The  llama  and  its  dm- 
generth—tbe  guanaco,  vicuna,  and  alnuca 
—are  characteristic  of  the  Andes.   Among 
birds,  the  condor  is  the  most  reuiarkuble. 
The  vegetation   necessarily   varies   Diuih 
according  to  elevation,  latitude,  rainfall, 
etc.,  but  generally  is  rich  and  varied.    Kx- 
cent  in  the  south  and  north  little  rain 
falls  on  the  western  side  of  the  range,  aud 
in  the  center  there  is  a  considerable  d<>>.rt 
area.     On   the   east  side  the  rainfall  is 
heavy  m  the  equatorial  regions,  but  in  the 
■outh  is  very  scanty  or  altogether  dtfi- 
clent     From  the  Andes  rise  two  of  the 
largest  water  systems  of  the  worid— the 
Amazon   and   its    affluents,    and    the    L& 
Plata  and  its  affluents.    Besides  whieli,  in 
the  north,  from  its  slopes  How  the  MuKila- 
lena  to  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  some  trib- 
utaries  to  the  Orinoco.     The   mountaia 
Wiain  pressing  so  close  upon  the  Padiie 
Ocean,    no    streams    of   importance    How 
from  its  western  slopes.     The  most  im- 
portant lake  is  Titicaca  on  the  Bolivian 
plateau.       In     the     Andes     are     towns 
at  a  greater  elevation  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  world,  the  highest  being  the  silver 
miniug  town  of  Cerro  de  Pasco   (14_'70 
feet),  the  next  being  Potosi.    The  Tratis- 
andine  Tunnel,  on  the  railway  from  \'al- 
para  ISO  to  Buenos  Ayres,  was  first  piorood 
November  27,  1909.  and  on  April  5,  litlO, 
was  form.".l]y  opened  to  traffic.    Its  h-iieth 
18  nearl.v  2  miles,  45.'}8  feet  on  the  Chilran 
side,   5847   on   the   Argentine;    elevation 
above  sea  level  is  10,460  feet     It  Ls  18 
feet  high  and  10  feet  in  width ;  the  rail- 
way IS  jiairow  gauge  and  single  track. 
Cost  about  12,500,000. 
Andira   (an-<Ji'ra),  a  genus  of  legumin- 
.  ous     American     trees,     found 

mainly  in  tropical  localities. 
Andiron    (and'I-*m),  a  horizontal  iron 
**"*    iwrraiaed  on  short  legs,  with 


AndUioo 


Aadnwi 


•a  nprifht  standard  at  one  end,  oscd  to 
rapport  ^aon  of  wood  when  bumlni  In 
an  opra  bMrtta.  one  andiron  being  placad 
on  each  aide  of  the  hearth.  v—-^^ 

AndkhOO,  <>fAi«DKHoui  (4nd-*8' And- 
I  .        u    .\55.'^'   *   *o*n  of   Afrhan- 
itan.  abont  200  jiile.  g.  of  Bokhara,  on 
the  commerda.    route    to   Herat      Pod 
eftimated  at  15.000.  ^ 

AndOOidet  (•'«-^««'i-d<»«).  an  Athenian 
«  J     ..        -_   orator,  born  in  407  no 
•«'^,  ,«•>«"»  303  B.O.     He  took  an  acHve 
.^i7J"  ?h"fl''  "5"l"''  """^  «"»«  '«"r  timeS 

tenoa.    (toTaral  of  hia  orationa  are  extant 

Andorre,    S^   Andorra    Candor',    an- 
u^^^^A    I    ^*"'^™).   a   small  nominaily 
independent  atate  in  the  Pyrenees,  aouth 
of  the  Jrench  departm.nt  of  Aridge,  with 
an  area  of  about  175  wiuare  miles,    it  baa 
been  a   separate  atate   for  aix   hundred 
years;  Is  ^vemed  by  it«  own  civil  a^ 
criminal  codes,  and  has  its  own  courts  of 
Justice,  the  laws  being  administered  by 
two  judges,  one  of  whom  is  chosen  by 
France,  the  other  bv  the  Bishop  of  Urgel, 
in  Spam.    The  little  state  pays  annuanj 
820  francd  (about  »184)   to  France,  and 
m)  franca  to  the  Bishop  of  UraeL    The 
chief  industry  i.  the  reaftng  of  aheep  a^ 
cattle.    The  commerce  ia  largely  In  im. 
porting    contraband    goods    into    Spain. 
The  inhabltonta,  who  speak  the  Catalan 
dialect  of  Spanish,  are  simple  in   their 
manners,  their  wealth  consisUng  mainly 
of  cattle  and  aheep.    The  viltage  of  Old 
Andorre  is  the  capital.    Pop.  about  6,000. 
Andover    (ando-ver).  a  town  in  Eng- 

V  K„  „  •  «m'  1°  "'"•*"'  12  miles 
k  I  ^-^^^  Winchester,  with  a  fine 
church,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  maU,  etc. 
interesting  Roman  remains  found  in  the 
>icimty.     Pop.  7506 


f!5r^t*  J '..'"•  American  geMral  Arnold. 

B  **•  i?  J!?*,5£P'*'>e'>d«*  In  disgoise. 
September  23,  17«,  within  the  WtloS 
lines,  declared  a  spy  from  thTeneSr 
and  hangwl  Oct  2.  1780.     Hl.r^ShS 

ument  haa  been  erected  to  liia  memo^. 

Andrese  t*?^*"*^ ).  Joharw  vamw.* 

in  1586;  diedVn^it]|4^*ff/°i«&-;,S2S; 
o' """•eroua  tracts,  several  of  them  ofiUB 

?n^!i'^?»,.'°''.'*"''''»^  character ;iidwM 
long  beUc  ed   to  be  the  founder^  the 

SLV'r!!^!?^^*'^"'^*?'*  order"  in  opinion 

Andrejef  <"°-<''''^V^'  ^-^^n,  a  Rna- 

*  Mian  author,  born  in  the  gov- 
ernment  of  Orel.  Russia,  in  1871.  IleliM 
written  short  stories  and  plays,  of  which 
^  ;  y«*"'^«>**'"  faDHlated  into  KngliA^ 
of  Man'  "  ^^'  '*•'"'•  ■"**  Th0Lifi 
An'dree.  Salomow  Auoubt.  Swedish 
„  aeronaut    born    about  1855 

tie  was  eiaminer-in-cMef  at  the  patent 

SS.^,''5**'*'K*i,  ■*""'■"*'<*•  "nd  'n  1806 
projected  a  balloon  voyage  to  the  North 
Pole.     He  started  In  1807.  with  two  com- 


An'dover,  2^  *°f,'^   '«»    Massachusetts, 
M^a         .  '25  miles  n.  n.  w.  of  Boston, 

177K  .k'^'a^P^  A<?«demy,  founded  in 
1<<K.  the  Andover  Theo bglcal  Seminarv 
founded  n  1807,  and  a  female  acadlmy 
founded  in  1820.     Pop.    7301.      ■™''*"' 


n...tl_  -"/"— ''^■u  Jowi,  witn  iwo  com- 
panions,   from    Danes    Island,    east    of 

aXmISs"'  '"'  ''"  ""^^  »•-«»  •' 
Andrew  (an'^m),  St..  brother  of  St 
-1.  «u_.  Pe^er,  and  the  first  disdole 
whom  Christ  chose.  He  is  said  to  harl 
preached  in  Scythia.  in  Thrace  and  Asia 
Minor,  and  in  Aehaia  (Greece),  and  ac- 
cording  to  tradition  he  was  cridfied  at 

S?Vhl'  t°Z.^t^^'^J°  ^^'»«'"'  o°  »  <•«><" 
«L;  v™""  ^'  ^^JS"^  ""<**>  »  cross  is 
now  known  as  a  St  Andrew's  cross. 
The  Russians  revere  him  as  the  apostle 
who  brought  the  gospel  to  them  the 
°^^    as    the    patron    saint    of    their 

|Oth  of  November.  The  Russian  order  of 
8t  Andrew,  the  highest  of  the  empire, 
was  instituted  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1698 

°'*v**'%^."*.*'^»''  Knights  of  St  Andrew 
or  the  Thistle,  see  Thittle. 


Andrassy   (a n-u r rs hi),     count  a  *5l  ^''^'''v^*' ^*"'^ 

^^^Bjr     juj,„       a    HuuKarinn  All'drCWS,  Eu'sha   Benjamin,   edu- 
statesman,  born  in  1823: 'took  narflfha    m.„  ». /.'«*?'•' -„^"^'»    «*    Hilldale, 


statesman,  born  in  is23r'took  pa r?1n    he 
•"•ath.  but  escaped  and  went  into  exile  • 

lTi:Sjr.f^'  ^"^^  .«^>f-^o"vernment 

tom>ruW  -^  HaSKary  in  1807;  became 

87^    riH?.'"'^^,"   ^°'   ^'"■«''™  affairs   in 

Andre'  ^ai'drt).     Majob     John. 
Lb  o.™     adjutant-general   in   the   Brit- 

SnarTk^;"'^*   *l«  American   Refolu- 
nonary  War.    Employed  to  aegoUate  the 


..        __  ■"»".,     u.iiu     HI,     xiiiiaaie, 

^^^^ajopshire.  in  1844.  He  served  in 
the  Civil  war,  losing  an  eye  in  battle. 
Graduating  at  Brown  University  in  1870 
and  in  thw)lo!ry  in  1874.  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  political  economy  at 

ij^^'5  ^^•^P'?'*?<X  •'  Cornell  in 
1888,  and  president  of  Brown  in  1889. 
He  became  sugerintendent  of  schools  in 
Chicago  in  If^;  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Nebraska.  1000-1908.  Among 
his  several  worka  are  Hiator»  of  the  Loft 
Quarter  Centaru  in  tka  Unitid  Stated 


AndrtwM 


Andropogoi 
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AJMuvwva  eminent  and  Ii>arn«d  biahop 
of  tiM  English  Church ;  bom  in  London  ia 
U66:  dM  at  Wincheater  1026;  was  high 
te  fBTor  both  with  Queen  Elisabeth  and 
Jamea  I.  In  1605  be  became  Bishop  of 
Caiichester,  in  leOO  was  tranabited  to  Ely, 
and  appointed  one  of  the  king's  priry< 
eonndlors;  and  in  1618  he  was  trans- 
lated to  Winchester.  He  was  one  of  those 
engaged  in  preparing  the  authorised  Ter- 
sion  of  the  Scriptures.  He  left  sermons, 
lectures,  and  other  writinfcs. 

AXL'drewi.  "'••   ■•>   ancient  city  and 
—'  '"""■J  aeat    of    a    university    in 
FIfeshIre,  Scotland,  31  miles  n.  b.  from 
Edinburgh;    was    erected    into    a    royal 
bunrh   by   David   I   in   1140.  and   after 
luvlng    been    an    episcopal,    became    an 
•rcfaiepiscopal  see  in  14t2,  and  was  for 
long   the   ecclesiastical   capital  of   Scot- 
land.   The  cathedral,  now  in  ruins,  was 
begun  about  1160,  and  took  157  years  to 
inish.     The   old    castle,   founded    about 
laOO,  and  rebuilt  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. Is  also  an  almost  shapeless  ruin.    In 
It   Jamea    III   was    bom    and    Cardinal 
Beaton  assassinated,  and  in  front  ot!  it 
George  Wishart  was  burned.    There  are 
iereral  other  interesting  ruins.   The  trade 
•nd  manufactures  are  of  no  importance, 
but  the  town  is  in  favor  as  a  watering- 
place.    Golflng  is  much  played  here. — The 
UNlTEBSnT  OF  St.  Andhews,  the  oldest 
of    the    Scotch    universities,    founded    in 
1411,  consists  of  three  colleges,  St.  Sal- 
Si?F'   ,?*•    I^onard's,    and    St    Mary's. 
Originally  all  three  had  teachers  both  in 
•rts    and    theology;    but    in    1579    the 
colleges  of  St.  Sal  ya tor  and  St.  Leonard 
were  confined  to  the  teaching  of  arts  and 
medicine,    and    that    of    St.    Mary    to 
theology.    In  1747  the  two  former  colleges 
were  united  by  act  of  Parliament.     The 
average  number  of  students  is  about  200. 
In  connection  with   the  university  is  a 
library  containing  about  100.000  printed 
volumes  and  numerous  MSS.     The  uni- 
versity  unites   with    that   of   Edinburgh 
S  j"*°°'^,.*    member    to    Parliament. 
Madras    College    or    Academy,    founded 
by  Dr.   BeU    of  Madras,   the  principal 
secondary  school  of  the  place,  provides 
accommodation    for    upwards    of    1.500 
scholars.     Pop.  7,621. 

Andria    (an'dra-a),  a  town  of  south 

•  fin-  «-*i.ii*'?'  P'^^pce  of  Bari.  with 

•  fine  cathedral,   founded  in   1040:    the 

fJrrSliSjJ*"^*  iP"''"'*'  ^'*»»  «  b^auti" 
nil    pointed    Gothic    portal;    a    college • 

SaT.''?r49:Jc9°"'^°"^'''   "^   '^   «^ 
Androecinm    («n-dre'8i-um),   in   hot- 

«r  .  fl<v».. .  *!.       *°y'    *°®    ™*le    system 
Of  a  flower ;  the  aggregate  of  the  stamens. 


Andromaohe  1?  "-f*  "JifiL!^  •    '■ 


VB  u-u  ru  m  ••■  e|,         II 

of  Hector,  one  of  the  most  attractive 
female  characters  of  Homer's  IHmd.  Tb< 
pesaage  describing  her  parting  with  Ho* 
tor  when  he  was  setting  out  to  his  lasi 
battle  is  well  known  and  much  admir)>(l 
Euripides  and  Racine  have  made  her  tlic 
chief  character  of  tragedies. 

Andromeda  (*°-d'<»&'«-da),  in  oreei 

„  . .  .  mythology,  daughter  ol 
the  Ethiopian  king  Cephcus  and  ot 
Cassiopeia.  Cassiopeia  having  boast»d 
that  her  daughter  sur  assed  the  Nereids, 
I' not  mm  (Juno)  herself,  in  beauty,  thr 
offended  maidens  prevailed  on  their  father. 
Poseidon  (Neptune),  to  afflict  the  country 
with  a  horrid  sea  monster,  which  threat- 
ened universal  destruction.  To  appease  tbe 
offended  god,  Andromeda  was  chained  to  a 
rock,  but  waa  rescued  bv  Perseus;  aui 
after  death  was  changed  Into  a  constella- 
tion. 

Andromeda.  ?  s^°""  ^^  plants  be- 

v^«u»,  longing  to  the  heathg. 
Une  species,  A.  poh folia,  wild  rosemary, 
a  beautiful  evergreen  shrub,  grows  by  the 
side  of  ponds  and  in  swamps  in  the  North- 
ern States. 

Andronicns  (■n:^"*""^'*'") » *^®  °»™ 

.  ^,  ,  .  of  four  emperors  of  ( "on- 
Btantinople.— ANDBONicug  I,  Comnenus; 
born  1110;  killed  by  the  people  for  his 
cruelty  m  1185.— Anoronicus  II,  I'alfe- 
ologus,  bom  1258 ;  died  1332.  His  rcien 
18  celebrated  for  the  invasion  of  the 
Turks.— Andbonicus  III,  Pal»ologus  the 
lounger  b^l29C;  died  1841.  — Ani.ko- 
mcrs  IV,  Palaeologus,  -Meat  son  of  John 
V  ;  dethroned  his  ftthei  .n  1377,  who  re- 
covered his  throne  with  the  aid  of  the 
Turks.    Died  1385. 

AndrOni'cnS.  of  Rhodes,  a  peripatetic 
*~  »  philosopher  who  lived  at 

Rome  in  the  time  of  Cicero.     He  arranged 
Aristotle's  works  in  much  the  same  form 
as  they  retain  in  present  editions. 
AndrOTii'ma    Livhjs,    the    most   an- 

dramatic  poets;  flourished  about  240 
B.C. ;  by  origin  a  Greek,  and  long  a  slave. 
A  few  fragments  of  his  works  have  come 
down  to  us. 

Androni'cns  Cyrrhestes  {l^")-^"'; 

Greek  architect  about  100  B.C.,  who  ron- 
structed  at  Athens  the  Tower  of  the 
Winds,  an  octagonal  building,  still  stand- 
ing. On  the  top  was  a  Triton,  wUicli  in- 
dicated the  dire<^'tion  of  the  wind.  Karh 
of  the  sides  had  a  sort  of  dial,  and  the 
building  formerly  contained  a  clepsydra 
or  water-clock. 

AndrOPOerOn  (»n-«J«>-p8'gon).  a  large 
,  ,  genus  of  grasses,  main- 

19  aatiTes  of  wana  voaotries.    A.  *ek«' 


Ib&m 


AncMOimtCT 


n»nikm$  b  the  sireet-acenled  lemon-fnaa 
of  coiiMmtoriea.  Otben  also  are  fw- 
frtnt. 

.  --».«- 1-  *"^^  "?  English  colonial 
governor  in  America,  born  in  Jjnndon.  He 
WM  governor  of  New  York  1074-81,  and 
in  1.IH0  became  Kovcrnor  of  the  New  Ene- 

iind  colonics  unJtefl  into  one  nrovineci  the 
F),.mlnion  of  New  Ki.Klan.I.  In  IflSS  ^ew 
V  *!?  wH  1  A  J''"'.«*y  wre  nttnehed  to 
.1     »~2i?'""^J'"''  hi«  rule  extondo^l  over 

hn  stTn^y  •^A'^c'-n  t»r  I>elnwnro  and 
Li  ».  •#??'"•  On  w'nip'ntnt  of  the  colo- 
nists of  New  EnKlnn.l  he  was  Kent  to 
Rngland,  but  was  never  formally  tried. 


SSl'T**'  ''*»1<^*».>"  hpre  criMwed  bgr  •  flna 
Drtdfe;  mauufacturoH  a  peculiar  kind  of 
poroua  earthern  water  botUe*  and  jun 
iaicnrrataa).    pop.  u^.-joa. 

Anecdote  <^»'«>-<)dt).origiBan7  aoma 
1  *  *  .1  ?*«■"<?"•«'  relative  to  a  aub- 
Jact  not  noticed  in  previoua  worka  on  that 
•ubjeet;  nojy  any  particular  or  detacbad 
Incident  or  fact  of  an  intereating  naturt: 
a  aingle  paaaaw  of  private  life. 

Anegada  \i'''W*'*>.    .•    Britiah 

B  Weat     India     Island,     the 

most  northern  of  the  Virgin  groap,  10 
miles  long  bv  4}  broad ;  contains  nnmer^ 

«u  rif  T*"^*'  /'■*"''  ''•**«'»  quantitiea  of 
aait  are  obtained. 

Anelectrio,       "  a     not    easii/ 


i»ie5. 


posi« 
pole 


'e- 
'ind. 


Eome-made  Anemometer. 


Andnjar  <*n-<^»-Wlr'),  a  town  in 
inii».  » \.  .P2i°',  ^°  Andalusia,  50 
miles  E.  N.  a  ef  Cordova,  on  the  Gnadal- 


Ant.'.cacJs,  ?■ 

^U''ic-i,  jio)is,i;e),  r^n  in- 
ss  u,  ci.;  ,or  .i.epujrng  the 
r.j;  e  ;  'I  x,.!oHty  (f  the 
*  y  •>.!,  '„rce  la  na- 
iinl!.      liieti'.,:.     .      by      tho 

*.-.V:"-r   ..f    ,-.       k;  id    upon 

n  '  ,'       •    >Ir.te  nffiched  to 

^Yf  th  it*,  axis  horiaontal). 
Which  yields   more  or  lesa 
according  to   the  force  of 
the  wind,  and  transmits  ita 
inotlon  to  a  pencil  which 
leaves  a  trace  upon  paper 
nioyed  by  clockwork.     For 
Imllonting    the    velocity   of 
the    wind,    the    instruinpnt 
Wl)l«h  has  yielded  the  best 
results  consist  of  four  hemi- 
spherical    cups    attached 
to  the  ends  of  equal  hori- 
xontnl     arms,     formlnjr    a 
horizontal  cross  which 
turns  freely  about  a  verti- 
cal axis  whirh  is  strenjttli- 
ene«l    and    supported.      By 
means    of    an    endless 
screw    (worm)    carried 
b.v    the    axis    a    train    of 
wheel-work    is   set   in    mo- 
tion; and  the  indication  la 
Riven    by    a    hand    which 
moves  round  a  dial:  or  in 
some   iu8truments   by   sev- 
eral  hands    moving   round 
diflFerent  dials  like  those  of 
a  gas-meter.     This  was  in- 
vented    by     Robinson 


is^fl  o«<»s»*v^t"*?*'v.^f  Robinson  in 
1846,  and  is  the  kind  chiefly  used  in  findinc 
velocities.  IJere  are  various  other  formS 
of  instrumeflta,  one  of  which  ia  port«U% 
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Anemone 

adaptable  to  varying  conditionB  of  space, 
and  18  especially  intended  for  meaaurinc 
the  velocity  of  currents  of  air  passinc 
through  mines,  and  the  ventilating  spaces 


Angel 


of  hospitals  and  other  public  buildings. 
The  direction  of  the  wind  as  indicated  by 
a  vane  can  also  be  made  to  leave  a  con- 
tinuous record  by  various  contrivances; 
one  ot  the  most  common  being  a  pinion 
carried  by  the  shaft  of  a  vane,  and  driving 
rack  which  carries  a  pencil. 
Anemone  ("n-em'o-ng;    Gr.    anemot. 
wind),       wind-flower,       a 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  Butter- 
cup family    (Ranunculacem),   containing 
B«ny   species.    The    wood   anemone,    A. 
ntmorCaa,  is  a  common  and  interesting 


8«a  Anemone  (Actinia  ttiuembryanthtmum). 
little  plant,  and  its  white  flowers  are  an 
ornament  of  many  a  woodland  scene  and 
mountain  pasture  in  April  and  May.     A 
coronaria  is  a  hardy   plant,  with  large 
variegated    flowers.     A.    Hortenaig,    star 
anemone,  is  one  of  the  finest  species. 
Anem'one,  Sea.    See  Sea-anemone. 

AnemOphilonS  (an-e-mofl-lus),  said 
f««nu-  J  u  *v  .5'  flowers  that  are 
fertilised  by  the  wind  conveying  the  pol- 

Anem0SC0pel*;°*"'o-''k5p),  anycon- 
ji—  ^1  ,  .  trivance  indicating  the 
il'V^ln^  °K^H  ^'"''5  generally  ^pVM 
iL  fh^*  k'^^^''  *"!'"'  »  spindle  descend- 
Ing  through  the  roof  to  a  chamber,  where 

*L  T*"?.  **'  ^  wmpass-card  and  index 
the  direction  of  the  wind  is  shown 

AnemOSlS   (a-ne-ma'sls).  the  condition 

■mi«j-i.«i.        ,'n^. timber  also  known   as 

hrl„tin"H°'    'n<J'™ted    Internally    by   a 

fcj  '^i''/  «''"'««^/»«°  between  the  annual 

to  &^o?1iVtn"fni!  "^^  ''^'^'^'^ 


Aneroid   (So'e-foM)    Barometer.    See 
Barometer. 

Anethum  ^'»"f  **»""?)•  *  Kenus  of 

plants;  dill. 

Aneurin  <?°'*:f*°)j,»  ?»«*  «nd  prince 

-,k  <i  .  u  °5  ."*  Cambrian  Britons 
who  flourished  about  600  A.D..  author  of 

l°f«!?'*^«'^'"'J¥  ^o<^'»ii».  relating  the 
defeat  of  the  Britons  of  Strathclyde  by 
the  Saxons  at  the  battle  of  Cattraeth. 

Anenrism,  Aneurysm  (B°'<^-rizni 

rvima,  a  widening),  the  dllataUon  mil 
panslon  of  some  par*  of  an  artery.    Aneu. 

motion  of  the  blood,  and  partly  from  de- 
generative changes  occurring  in  the  coats 
of  the  artery,  diminishing  their  elastleitv. 
iney  f»re  therefore  more  frequent  In  the 
great  branches  and  particularly  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  heart.  In  the  ardi  of  the 
aorta,  and  in  the  extremities,  where  the 
arterle«  are  exposed  to  frequent  injuries 
by  stretching,  violent  bodily  exertions, 
thrusts,    falls,    and    contusions.      An    ii^ 

dert     ""*""'""    ™*y    *»""*   »nd    Pause 

Angara  («n«r-Ra-rt').  a  Siberian  river 

.f  which  flows  into  Lake  Baikal 

at  Its  N.  extremity,   and   leaves  it  n-ar 

io    fc  ^V^"*^'  lat/^'y  i"'°'nK  the  Yenisei 

usk  *"""  '^"^*™   °''   tipper   Tun- 

Angel  («n'jel;  Greek  anaelo*,  a  mes- 
i-nfoiTs^  ^°Ker).  one  of  those  spiritual 
ntell  genccs  who  are  regarded  as  dweli- 
Jng  in  heaven  and  employed  as  the 
nnnlsters  or  agents  of  God     ^o  these    he 

f^TS^  '^?*'iJ'  ?"»*'"  '^  sometimes  given, 
to  dlstlnttulsh  them  from  bad  angels  who 
were  oridnally  created  to  occupy  the 
same  bbssf.i  abode,  but  lost  it  by  rebeN 
in^M  '\"lP^"r*u  f'«l"ently  speaks  of 
nnfr ok"*, ''''''  '^'"t.^^  reserve,  MIchnel 
and   Oabriel   alone   being   mentioned   hv 

Pn^L    °i    ^^^     canonical     books,     wliile 

Kaphael  Is  mentioned  In  the  Apocrvpha. 

Ihe  angels  are  represented  in  Scripture 

as  In  the  most  elevated  state  of  intolli- 

?!"!;?.  P""ty,  and  bliss,  ever  doing  the  w  ill 

of  (,od  so  perfectly  that  we  can  seek  for 

nothine  higher  or  better  than  to  aim  at 

being  like   them.     There  are  Indications 

of  a  diversity  of  rank  and  power  amone 

them,  and  something  like  angelic  orders. 

inoy  are  represented  as  frequently  tnk- 

ing  part  in   communications  made  from 

heaven  to  earth,  as  directly  and  actnolv 

min  stering  to  the  good  of  believers,  and 

shielding   or  delivering   them   from   evils 

Incident  to  their  earthlv  lot.    That  every 

person  has  a  good  and  a  bad  angel  attend- 

ant  on  him  was  an  early  belief,  and  is 

n.*i  II*"     v°"«      ^***'nt     yet.     Roman 
(catholics  show  a  certain  veneration  at 
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honor  to  angelB,  and  heg  their  prayera  and 
t'^MA^^  offices;  St.  Paul,  in  Col.  U:  >8. 
lorbida  the  worship  of  angels. 

AnSrel.  ?  «oW,«>>n  introduced  into  Eng- 

Tv  .-^  i?.°i,"?,  *'"'  '■«'«°  o'  Edward 
IV  and  coined  down  to  the  Common- 
wealtb,  10  named  from  having  the  repre- 
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Angvl  of  Que«n  Elizabeth. 

•entation  of  the  archangel  Michael  piere- 
ing  a  dragon  upon  it.  It  had  different 
valiie  in  different  reigns,  varying  from 
D».  fia.  to  H)a. 

An&rel-fish,  *  ^^}^'  Hquatlna  angelu», 
o  »  nearly      allied      to      the 

(barks,  very  ugly  and  voracious,  preying 
«n  other  fish.  It  is  fmni  (>  to  8  feet  lon^ 
and  takes  its  name  from  its  pectoral  fins, 
which  are  very  large,  extending  horizon- 
tally like  wings  when  spread.  This  fish 
connects  the  rays  with  the  sharks,  but  it 
differs  from  both  in  having  its  mouth 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  head.  It 
i!i  common  on  the  south  coasts  of  Britain, 
and  IS  also  called  Monk-fiah  and  Fiddle- 

Angelica    i^JJ-^'^^'W.^  *  ««"","  »' 

,  ,  ,  ^.  tall  umbelliferous  plants 
lotind  m  the  nortbcru  temperate  regions 
and  in  New  Zealand.  A,  gyhcHtria  is  the 
wild  angelica  of  England,  and  A.  offici- 
•i(|(«»  is  the  garden  angelica  of  Europe. 

llie  latter  is  n  native  of  the  banks  of 
rivers  and  wet  ditches  in  the  northern 
PI  rts  of  Europe,  where  it  is  also  grown 

J  ''''  stfons  and  agreeable  aromatic 
(Mlor.  The  gaiden  angelica  was  at  one 
time  much  cultivated  for  the  blanched 
stfilKs,  which  wore  used  as  celery  is  now. 
llie  tender  stalks  and  miuribs  of  the 
leayos,  candied,  are  still  a  well-known 
article  of  confectionery.  Llnnn«us  de- 
wri  M  s  the  use  of  the  dried  root  in  Lap- 
i«nil  as  tobacco,  and  of  the  stem  as  a 
vt'Kf'tnble.  A.  airopiirpurea  is  the  great 
aDRc  loa  of  the  United  States.— The  name 
fias  been  given  to  a  sweet  wine  made  in 
l-alifoinia. 

An£:eliC0  (*n-jeri-kO),  Fra,  the  com- 
«■  .    .     ™"°     appellation     of     Fra 

rl'i!!""/"^  ^1  Fiegole,  one  of  the  most 
c^ebratod  of  the  early  Italian  painters, 
nrl  •'riA^^^  entered  the  Dominican 
order  ,n  1407,  and  was  employed  in  paint- 
inn  '^  monastery  of  S.  Sfarco  in  Flor- 
ence., and  S.  Doineaico  ia  Fiesole,  with  a 


•eries  of  frescoes.  These  pictures  gained 
him  so  much  celebrity  that  Nicholas  V 
invited  uim  to  Rome,  to  ornament  hia 
private  chapel  in  the  Vatican,  and  offered 
mm  the  archbishopric  of  Florence,  which 
was  declined.  He  died  at  Rome  1456. 
His  works  were  considered  unrivaled  in 
finish  and  in  sweetness  and  harmony  of 
color,  and  were  made  the  models  for  re- 
ligious painters  of  his  own  and  succeeding 
generations.  His  easel  pictures  are  not 
rare  in  European  galleries. 
Anerell  («?'i,el).  James  Bvbull, 
a  .*  ^  «?^  . '"r  '"'*'  diplomat,  born  at 
Scituate.  Rhode  Inland,  in  1829:  grad- 
uated  at  Brown  University  in  1849,  and 

i^q-'/sn*^*^-***?  ™o<^e">  languages  there, 
l^^'  Edited  the  Providence  Journal, 
IWiO-Wi,  was  president  of  the  University 
of  V  ermont  1806-71,  and  afterwards  pres- 
VL*^*oi^v"'®  University  of  Michigan.  In 
1880-81  he  was  Minister  to  China,  and  to 
Turkey  1897-98.     Died  April  11,  1916. 

Ancreln  <*n8'eln),  a  district  in  Schle*. 
u  ~.  J.  y^'«  o'  about  300  sq.  m„ 
bounded  N.  by  the  Bay  of  Flensburg,  s.  by 
the  Schlel.  e.  by  the  Baltic,  the  only  con- 
tinental  territory  which  has  retained  the 
name  of  the  Angles. 

Aneelo    (*n>-lO),.   Michael.      See 
«»  Buonarotti. 

Ang:elTlS  l?°'M"8)._'n  the  Roman 
fnrm  «»  Catholic     Church     a     short 

form  of  prayer  in  honor  of  the  Incarna- 
Uon,  consisting  mainly  of  versicles  and 
responses,  the  anfjclic  salutation  three 
times  repeated,  and  a  collect,  so  named 
from  the  word  with  which  it  commences. 
•  A «j7c/««  Domini'  (Aniiel  of  the  Lord). 
Hence,  also,  the  bell  tolled  in  the  morn- 
ing, at  noon,  and  in  the  evening  to  indl- 
c«te  the  Ume  when  the  angelus  is  to  b« 

An?ennann  <9»>K'e"'-D'*n).  a  s.veduh 

»!,-  n  u  .  »  7..  'i'^*'"  ^''''•''  fa"8  into 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  after  a  course  of  200 
miles,  and  is  noted  for  its  fine  scenery 
Allffermunde  (Ai^Vr-mUn-de),  'a 
Tni,  urn  ,  ^«  ..town  in  Prussia,  on 
\,  Mu""*'  *^  '"'•<•«  northeast  of  Berlin, 
i'op.  7,466. 

An&rerS    (*0-2hil).  a  town  and  rlver- 
A        X  Po/t  of  France,  capital  of  the 

department  of  Malne-et-I>.ire,  and  for- 
merly of  the  province  of  Anjou,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Maine,  6%  miles  from  the 
Loire  150  miles  8.  w.  of  Paris.  Has 
an  old  castle,  once  a  place  of  great 
strength,  now  used  as  a  prison,  barrack, 
and  powder-magazine;  a  fine  cathedral 
of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
with  very  fine  old  painted  windows,  and 
the  remains  of  a  hospital  founded  by 
Henry  II  of  England  in  11.-..-.:  manu- 
faciureu  wul-clotb,  hosiery,  leather  «ih] 
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ehemlcala.     In  the  neighborhood  are  im- 
neoM  Blate^uarries.     Pop.  73,586. 
Annvina     (?n'je-^n8)i     natives    of 
*~®  Anjou,    often   applied    to 

tile  race  of  English  sovereigns  called 
riantagenets  (which  see).  Anjou  became 
Cunnected  with  England  by  the  marrinee 
0*  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I,  with 
Geoffrey  V,  Count  of  Anjou.  The 
Angevin  kings  of  England  wore  Henry 
II,  Richard  I,  John,  Henry  III,  Ed- 
ward J.,  Edward  II,  Edward  III,  and 
Richard  'II. 
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grees.  When  a  straight  line,  as  a  B  (fig. 
1 ) ,  standing  on  another  straight  line  o  d, 
malies  the  two  angles  ABC  and  a  b  b 
equal  to  one  anoth«r,  each  of  these  angles 


Ancrilbert     (ang'gil-bert),     St.,     the 
^  most  Celebrated    poet  of 

ms  age,  secretary  and  friend  of  Charle- 
magne, whose  daughter.  Bertha,  he  mar- 
ned.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  re- 
tired to  a  monastery,  of  which  he  became 
abbot.  Was  the  author  of  some  extant 
Latin  poems.     Died  814. 

Angina  Pectoris  <»n-ii'na    nck'to- 

•*  ris).    or    Heabt- 

SPAbh,  a  disease  characterized  by  an  ex- 
tremely acute  constriction,  felt  generally 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum,  and 
extending  along  the  whole  side  of  the 
chest  and  Into  the  corresponding  arm,  a 
sense  of  suffocation,  faintness,  and  ap- 
prehension of  approaching  death:  seldom 
experienced  by  any  but  those  with  organic 
heart  disease.  The  disease  rarely  occurs 
before  middle  age  h^d  Is  more  frequent 
in  men  than  in  women.  Those  liable 
to  attack  must  lead  a  quiet,  temperate 
life,  avoiding  all  scenes  which  would  un- 
duly rouse  their  emotions.  The  first  at- 
tack is  occasionally  fatal,  but  usually 
death  occurs  as  the  result  of  repeated 
seisures.  The  paroxysm  may  be  relieved 
by  opiates,  or  the  inhalation,  under  due 
precaution,  of  an.Tsthetic  vapors. 
AnSriOSDerm  (""'J'-O-sp^rm),  a  term, 
.       »       *^  for  any  plant  which  hus 

Its  seeds  enclosed  in  a  seed-vessel.  Ex- 
rgens  are  divided  into  these  whose  seeds 
rre  enclosed  in  a  seed-vessel  and  those 
with  seeds  produced  and  ripened  without 
the  production  of  a  seed-v  esel.  The 
former  are  angiosperma,  and  constitute 
the  principal  part  of  the  species;  the 
latter  are  gymnoapermt,  and  chi-»fl.-  con- 
sist of  the  Coniferae  and  Cycadaceae. 
Ansle  (,*"8f'8').  the  point  where  two 
o  lines  meet,  or  the  meetinp;  of 
two  lines  in  a  point.  A  plane  rectilineal 
angle  is  formed  by  two  straigh.  lines 
Which  meet  one  another,  but  are  not  in 
the  same  straight  line;  it  may  b:>  con- 
sidered the  degree  of  opening  or  diverg- 
ence of  the  two  straight  lines  which  thus 
meet  one  another.  A  right  angle  is  an 
angle  formed  by  a  straieht  line  falling  on 
another  perpendicularly,  or  an  angle 
Vi^cb  IB  measured  by  an  arc  of  90  de- 


ls called  a  nght  angle.  An  acute  anqh 
is  that  which  is  less  than  a  right  anjrlp, 
as  E  B  c.  An  obtuse  angle  Is  that  whifh 
is  greater  than  a  right  angle,  as  e  b  D. 
Acute  and  obtuse  angles  are  both  called 
ohlique,  in  opposition  to  right  ansrlos 
Exterior  or  external  angles,  the  angles  of 
any  rectilineal  figure  without  it,  made  l)v 
producing  the  sides;  thus,  If  the  sidos 
a  B,  B  c,  c  A  of  the  triangle  a  b  c  (fig.  2) 
be  produced  to  the  points  f  D  E,  the  anplcg 
C  B  F,  A  o  D,  B  A  E  are  called  exterior  or 
external  angles.  A  solid  angle  is  that 
which  Is  made  by  more  than  two  plane 
angles  meeting  in  one  point  and  not  lyinR 
in  the  same  plane,  as  the  angle  of  a  cube. 
A  spherical  anrjle  Is  an  angle  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  sphere,  contained  between  the 
arcs  of  two  great  circles  which  Intersect 
each  other. 

Angle-indicator.  ?  ^^^  oi  np-and- 

.,=«j  u         •  ^  'down      compass 

used  by  aviators.  It  consists  of  a  dr- 
cular  cup,  with  degrees  marked  by  linos 
running  around  it  The  pendulum  is  an 
arm  mounted  on  a  large  ball 
Aneler-fish  («>°5'«ler ;  LopMus  piira, 
%,.v.u        A  tonus),    also    from    its 

tiabits  and  appearance  called  Fishing-frog 
and    Sea-devtl,   a    remarkable   fish   often 
found  on  the  British  coasts.    It  is  from  ;: 
to  5  feet  long ;  the  head  is  very  wide.  (i(>- 
pressed,    with    protulwrances,    and    lone 
movable  tendrils :  the  mouth  is  capacious. 
An&rleS  ^""'t'Ps)   «  Low  Oerman  tribe 
•  J,  t    J"'^^  '°   *'"'  earliest  historiml 
period  had  Its  seat  in  the  di.strlct  abmit 
Angoln,  In  the  duchy  of  Schleswig.  and  in 
the  fifth  century  and  subsecpiently  cros-^rd 
over  to  Britain  along  with  bands  of  Snx- 
ons   and    Jutes    (and    probably   Frisinns 
also),  and  colonized  a  great  part  of  wiint 
^om  this  tribe  has  received  the  nam*'  of 
England,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  I.r.w- 
lands  of  Scotland.    The  Angles  formed  tjir 
largest  body  among  the  Germanic  scttli  rs 
in  Britain,  and  founded  the  three  kin;- 
doms  of  East  Anglia,  Mercia,  and  Xor- 
thumbria. 

Ancrlesev  (anK'Kl-se),  or  Anqmsfv 
.  ,  1,  y  <*  l"**  Angles'  Wand  ').  an 
Island  and  countj'  of  North  Wales,  in  t*i 


Angrlesejr 

IriBh  Sea,  Mparated  from  the  mainland 
k  t*»t  Mfnai  Strait:  20  mileg  long  and 
I.  miles  broad;  urea,  176.B30  Acn».   The 

f!"  ".?  "lu*^™K?'?"r*'7  *'»t^  *he  climate 
fo  raiWer  th»in  that  of  the  adjoining  coast 
and  the  aoii  fertile  and  tolerably  well 
cultivated.  Anglesey  yields  a  little  cop- 
jHT  lead,  silver,  ocher,  etc.  The  Menai 
Strait  is  crossed  by  a  magnifioent  suspen* 
sii.n-bridge,  .580  feet  between  the  piers  and 
100  feet  above  highwater  mark,  and  also 
bj-  the  great  Britannia  Tubular  Railway 
Bridge.  The  chief  market-towns  are 
nentimaris,  Holyhead,  Llangefni,  and 
Amlwch.  Pop.  50,943. 
Angrlesey,  Henbt  WnxiAM  Paget, 
J.  ^     .     Marquis  of.   English  sol- 

dier and    statesman,    the    eldest    son    of 

.  'TIJl"'"S,^^"'"'P^  rxbridge.  was  born 
in  1  (OS.  Educated  at  Oxford,  he  entered 
the  army  in  1703,  and  in  1704  he  took 
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1833.  In  1846-52  he  was  maiter-gmeral 
of  the  ordnance.    He  died  in  1854? 

.     °  J5»J7io»Mt— Church. 

Anglican  Commnnioii,  '^  term 

denote  the  various  churches  thrSughoS 

of  Fnin"  «r'°"°'9"  ^*  the  cSSrch 
ot  Ji^ngland.  As  an  integral  body  it  is 
represented  by  its  bishops  it  theLkmbeth 
Conferences,  held  from  time  to  tin^TThe 

nf"tei°o«^"'"»'?""A'l'*  in«lude8  the  Church 
of  England,  the  Church  of  Ireland,  the 
Church  m  Scotland,  the  Protestant  fepi's- 

Canadian  Church,  and  the  Episcopal 
churches  in  India  and  Ceylon,  Japan, 
Australasia,  South  Africa,  etc. 

Anelin?  (an»'gUng).  the  art  of  catch- 
/A    o  J"?  fish  with  a  hook  or  oMe 

(A.  Sax.  angel)  belted  with  worms,  anwU 


Skeleton  of  Angler-flsh  {Lophiu$  piteatoriiu). 


part  in  the  campaign  in  Flanders  under 
the  Dnko  of  York.  In  1.S08  he  was  sent 
info  Spain  with  two  brigades  of  cavalry 
to  join  Sir  John  Moore,  and  in  the 
retreat  to  Corufia  commanded  the  rear 
K'inrd.  In  1812  he  became,  by  his  father's 
death.  Earl  of  Uxbridge.  On  Napoleon's 
esrapp  from  Elba  he  was  appointed  com- 
nmahr  of  the  British  cavalry,  and  at 
the  hnttle  of  Waterloo,  by  the  charge 
Of  flio  heavy  brigade  overthrew  the  Im- 
pe.ial  Guard.  For  his  services  he  was 
oriatod  Marquis  of  Anglesey.  In  ]S28 
he  l,..,.aiiie  lord-lieutenant  of  "Ireland  and 
mad.'  Imnself  extremely  popular,  but  was 
rp'all.fl  in  consefiuence  of  favoring  Calh- 
"IK'  emnncipation.  He  was  again  lord- 
lieii  .'nant  in  18,'JO;  but  lost  his  popularity 
[',v  his  opposition  to  O'Connell  and  his 
instriitnentality  in  the  pas«inir  "f  the  Irish 
fiuercloB  acts;  and  he  quitted  office  in 
I-'  -I-  1 


fish,  flies,  etc.     We  find  occasional  aUo- 
sions  to  this  pursuit  among  the  tireek  and 
Latin  classical  writers;  it  is  mentioned 
several  times  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
it  was  practised  by  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
The  oldest  work  on  the  subject  in  English 
la    the    Treatute   of   FygBhinge   with   an 
^"Sile,  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in 
l^w  along  with  treatises  on  hunting  and 
hawking,    the    whole    being    ascribed    to 
Dame  Juliana  Berners  or  Barnes,  prior- 
ess of  a  nunnery  near  St.  Alban.     Wal- 
ton 8  Inimitable  discnurse  on  angling  was 
first  printed  in   ltr^3.     The  chief  appll 
ances  required  by  an  angler  are  a  rod, 
line,   hooks,   and  baits.     Rods  are   made 
of  various  materials,  and  of  various  sizes. 
The  cnne  rods  are  lightest;   and   where 
fishinfr-tacklf  is  sold  they  most  commonly 
hnve  the  preference ;  but  in  rountry  places 
the  rod  is  ofi«n  of  the  angler's  own  ouuf 
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nfiwtim.     Rods  are  commonly  made  in 
•epumte  joints  so  as  to  be  easily  taken 
to  pieces  and  put  up  again.     They  are 
made  to  taper  from  the  butt  end  to  the 
top,  and  are  usually  possessed  of  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  elasticity.     In  length 
they  may  vary  from  10  feet  to  more  than 
double,   with  a   corresponding  difference 
In    strength— a    rod    for    salmon    being 
necessarily  much  stronger  than  one  suited 
for  ordinary  brook  trout.     The  reel,  an 
apparatus  for  winding  up  the  line,  is  at- 
tached to  the  rod  near  the  lower  end, 
where  the  hand  grasps  it  while  fishing. 
:n»e  best  are  usnallv  made  of  brass,  are 
of  simple  construction,  and  so  made  as 
to  wind  or  unwind  freely  and  rapidly. 
That  part  of  the  line  which  passes  along 
the  rod  and  is  wound  on  the  reel  is  called 
the  net  hne,  and  may  vary  from  20  to 
100  yards  ip  length,  according  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  situation ;  it  is  usually 
made  of  twisted  horse  hair  and  silk,  or 
of  oilwl   silk   alone.     The  casting   line, 
which  is  attached  to  this,  is  made  of  the 
wme   materials,    but    liphter   and    finer. 
To  the  end  of  this  is  tied  a  piece  of  fine 

f"*'j''V^'''*"'».*''«  •>oo'f.  «f  hooks,  are 
fixed.    The  casting  or  gut  lines  should  de- 
crease in  thickness  from  the  reel  line  to 
the  hooks.     The  size  and  kind  of  hook 
most  of  course  entirely   depend   on    the 
kind  of  fish  that  nre  anpled  for.     Floats 
formed  of  cork,   goose  and  swan   quills, 
etc.,  are  often  used  to  buoy  up  the  hook 
K)  that  it  may  float  clear  of  the  bottom. 
For  heavy  fish  or  strong  streams  a  cork 
float   is    used:    in    slow    water   and    for 
Ughter  fish  quill  floats.     Bait$  may  con- 
sist of  a  great  variety  of  materials,  nat- 
ural or  artificial.     The  principal  natural 
baits  are  worms:  common  garden  worms, 
brandlings,  and  red  worms,  maggots,  in- 
sects,  small  fish    (as  minnows),  salmon 
roe,  etc.    The  artificial  flies  so  much  used 
In  angling  for  trout  and  salmon  are  com- 
posed of  hairs,  furs,  and  wools  of  every 
variety.    Some  angling  authorities  recom- 
mend  that  the  artificial   flies  should   be 
made  to  resemble  as  closely  as  nossihlo 
the  insects  on  which  the  fish  is  wont  to 
feed,  but  experience  has  shown  that  the 
most  capricious  and  unnatural  <orabina- 
tlon  of  feather,  fur.  etc.,  have  been  often 
successful   where   the   most  artistic   imi- 
tations have  failed.     Artificial  minnows, 
or  other  small  fish,  are  also  used  by  way 

«„Mii'J?i!"^  "/^  "**  ^nfrived  as  to  spin 
rapidly  when  drawn  through  the  water  in 

S„JLi*°» ''""'»*  *'.^  "ot""*  "f  ^he  fish 
?•?-  fl  '"■•,  •'^"Kl'nP.  «>'|)eeiallv  with 
;£ni  ^lU  ''^™?"<'s  .a  Preat  deal  of 
■klU  and  practice,  the  throwing  of  the 
Mnie    properly     being     the    initfal    diffi- 


Anglo-SaZOnS  <»'>«'8l0- »  a  k  s'n  n  s) , 
**  the    name    commonly 

pven  to  the  nation  or  people  formed  by 
the  amalgamation  of  the  Angles,  Saxons 
and  Jutes,  who  settled  in  Britain  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  The  tribes  who 
were  thus  the  ancestors  of  the  bulk  of 
the  Enghsh-speaking  nationalities  came 
from  North  Germany,  where  they  inhnh- 
U?u  "^^Parts  about  the  mouths  of  the 
fclbe  and  Weser,  and  the  first  body  of 
them  who  gained  a  footinr  in  Britain  are 
said  to  have  landed  in  449,  and  to  have 
been  led  by  Hengist  and  Horsa.  From 
the  preponderance  of  the  Ancles  the  whole 
country  came  to  be  called  Engla-Und, 
that  is,  the  land  of  the  Angles  or  English 
As  an  outline  of  Anglo-Saxon  history  will' 
be  found  in  the  article  England,  we  shall 
nere  give  only  some  particulara  regardine 
tne  lastitutions  and  customs,  languaee 
«n^  literature  of  the  Anglo-Saions. 

Ihe  whole  Anglo-Saxon  community  was 
frequently  spoken  of  as  consisting  of  tho 
eorls  and   the  ceorU,  or  the  nobles  and 
common  freemen.     The  former  were  (he 
men  of  property  and  position,  the  latter 
were  the  small  landholders,  handicrafts- 
men, etc.,  who  generally  placed  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  some  noblenmn. 
who  was  hence  termed   their  KUford  or 
lord.     Besides  these  there  was  the  cLiss 
^»  I*  u*'''"?^**''.'''''^®"    (<fcediro«)    who 
^u     u  J  m^^¥F  ^*>'''>   slaves  or  freemen 
who  had  forfeited   their  liberty  by  thoir 
crimes,  or  whom  poverty  or  the  fortiin» 
of  war  had   brought  Into   this   position. 
They  served  as  awicultural  laborers  on 
IkoVI  ."""ters     estates,    and    were    m.re 
chattels,    as   absolutely    the    property   of 
their  master  as  his  cattle.       »^    *"    -^ 
l,«^**''!u*    (n/»«n^,   cyng)    was  at  tlie 
TiTf     '^L  ^^'^  "^"^t'  *>«  ^as  the  highest  of 
tne  nobles  and  the  chief  magistrate.     He 
was  not  looked   upon   as  ruling  bv  any 
divine  right  but  by  the  will  of  the  peo,,).. 
as  represented  by  the  iri7«»   (wise  n.-'n) 
or  great  council  of  the  nation.     The  n.^nr 
king  was  not  always  the  direit  and  n.;ir- 
e.«*t  heir  of  the  late  king,  but  one  of  th. 
royal    family    whose    abilities    and   <li,ir- 

??  u  iT™'?*','"^''!  '»''"  f"'  the  ofR.o. 
He  had  the  right  of  maintaining  a  stand- 
ing army  of  household  troops,  the  di-tv  of 
calling  together  the  witan,  and  of  bnine 
pefore  tliem  public  measures,  with  Cer. 
tain  distinctions  of  dress,  dwelling,  etc., 

fvLJr  ..Pi!''"*^*'"  ^«''°f  possessed  and 
exercised  by  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  %citena-gcm6t  or  parliament  (lit.  moot- 
ing of  the  wise).  Next  in  rank  and  dig- 
nity to  the  king  were  the  ealdormen,  who 
were  the  chief  witan  or  counselors,  and 
without  whose  assent  laws  could  not  he 
made,  altfte.1,  or  abrogated.     They  w.re 


Anfirlo-Soxonf 


Anglo-Sftlt^i 


Justice  in  the  Bhires,  possessing  both  ju- 
•"'"/i!  "V^ec"«ve  authority:  and  had 

iffs.     The  ealdorman  and  the  king  were 
■"froinded    by    a    n.inibor    of    fofiowera 
calledjAeon,  or  thanes,  who  were  bTnd 
by  close  ties  to  their  superior.    The  #cfr- 
gerfftt    (shire-reeve  or  sheriff)    was  also 
an  Important  functionary.     He  presided 
at  the  county  court  nlotiR  with  the  ealdor- 
man  and  b.shop,  or  alone  in  their  ab- 
spnoe;  and  he  had  to  carry  out  the  de- 
cisions  of   the   court,   levy   fines,   collect 
taxes,  etc.     The  shires  were  divided  Into 
hundreds    and    titbings.    the    latter   con- 
Fisting  of  ten  heads  of  families,  who  were 
jointly   responsible   to   the   state  for  the 
food    conduct    of   any    memher   of   their 
b()dy.     lot  the   trial  and   settlement   of 
niinor  causes  there  was  a  hundred  court 
held  once  a    month.     The   place   of   the 
modern  parliament  was  held  by  the  tcit- 
em-gemdt.     Its   members,   who  wore  not 
pWted.  comprised  the  a'thelings  or  princes 
of  the  blood  royal,  the  bishops  and  abbots, 
the  ealdormen,    the   thanes,   the   sheriffs 
etc. 

One  of  the  peculiar  features  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  society  was  the  Kcrgyld,  which 
was  established  for  the  settling  of  feuds. 
A  sum,  paid  either  in  kind  or  in  money, 
was  placed  upon  the  life  of  every  free- 
man, according  to  his  rank  In  the  state, 
tis  birth,  or  hi«  office.  A  corresponding 
«um  was  settled  for  every  wound  that 
could  be  inflicted  upon  his  person;  for 
near  y  every  injury  that  could  be  done 
to  his  civil  rights,  his  honor,  or  his  do- 
mestic peace,  etc.  From  the  operation 
of  this  principle  no  one  from  king  to 
jieasant  was  exempt. 

Agriculture,  including  especially  the 
raising  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  was  the 
'hief    occupation    of    the    Anglo-Saxons 

llA      matllira#««-l«MAM      mm,^,m^ A. 11  «  .. 


_-  -  — ^^..wv^u  »/■.  luc  nuKiu-oaxons. 
Ihe  manufactures  were  naturally  of  small 
moment.  Iron  was  made  to  some  extent 
also  some  cloth,  and  saltworks  were  nu- 
r'.u'^'Ju-  i"  erabro'dery  and  working  in 
gold  the  Lnglish  were  famous  over  Eu- 
rope There  was  a  considerable  trade  at 
Jiondon,  which  was  fre<iuented  by  Nor- 
mans French,  Flemings,  and  the  mer- 
chants of  the  Hanse  towns.  The  houses 
Iv  fMr„1^Ji^'"''i"u^*'  ^"*  ^'^'•«  often  rich- 
Tli^.^."''^  f'i  '""'«  ^■'"»  ^'ae  tapestry, 
flo  vir^J'*^  ""^  ^^^.  P«>P>«  ^'««  loose  and 
floHmg  composed  chiefly  of  linen  and 
oft«n  adorned  with  embroiderv.    Th4  men 

their  shnl^'*'  }?u'"f  «Dd7ow!ng   oTe? 
tfteir  shoulders.     Christianitv  was  Intro- 

Sf  Th/Tl?  '*>*  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  end 
M  the  sixth  century  by  St.  AueustinP 
who  was  sent  by  Po,^  Gregory  the  Great' 
,ad  became  the  &m  ArcbW«Lp  of  Cai 


terbu^.  Kent,  then  under  Kinc  BtM- 
^l  *"  t^e  first  place  wherelt  took 
J^t' of  *lhi'*°*'^  I'  soon  spread  over  the 
rest  of  the  country.  The  Anglo-Saxoa 
Church  long  remained  independent  of 
Rome,  notwithstanding  the  SS  ef- 

hv  Tf  *i.t  ^^"^  l'\y\^f^  't  into  uniforS- 
;K.*»   Jk-***  "V^  t'"  '•»"  Heventh  centary 

Iheodore.  Many  Ang.o-Saxon  ecdeid- 
as  C8  were  distinguislie.!  for  learning  aid 

fim^iace.*  '''"''"•''''  '''^'  holSiS'tt? 

•iZIlt  ^"fl'^o-^"'""  language,  which  la 
amply    the    earliest    form    of    English, 

i,«.k  .i  Swedish,  and  German,  especially 
i„  XT  *•!?  J,'Ow  German  dialects  (spoken 
i?,w*""*»'j  ,?e™any).  The  alphabet  was 
Bubstantially  the  same  as  that  which  we 
still  use.  except  tiiat  some  of  the  letters 
J\ere  different  in  form,  while  it  had  sepa- 
*»i^/J!i'"T*''n  ^or  the  sounds  of  th  \n 
fermfn"*!  'i°  x*^""^'  ^nglo-Saxon  words 
™l?'^^r,*'   '".*  ^""^el   much   more  fre- 

together  the  language  is  so  different  that 
IL^*  to  be  learned  quite  like  a  foreign 
t^.n^e-  >et  notwithstanding  the  lam 
number  of  words  of  I.atin  or  French  oS- 
gm  that  our  language  now  contains,  and 
the  changes  It  has  undergone,  its  fram^ 

Mnn'''  ^Z  *?  *P^^>  '"  "till  Anglo-Saxon^ 
Many  chapters  of  the  New  Testament*^ 

leutonic  words,  and  as  a  whole  It  aveiw 
ages  perhaps  6  or  7. 

i«f'^?!  existing  remains  of  Anglo-Saxon 
literature  include  compositions  in   prwS 
and    poetry,    some    of    which    must    be 
referred   to  a  very  early   period,  one  or 
two  perhaps  to  a  time  before  the  Angles 
and  baxons  emigrated  to  England.     The 
most    imporunt    Anglo-Saxon    poem    Is 
that  called  Beowulf,   after  its  hew,  ex- 
tending to  more  than  0.0t)0  lines.     Beo- 
wulf Is  a  Scandinavian  prince,  who  slays 
a    fiendish    cannibal,    after    encounterine 
supernatural  perils,  and  is  at  last  slain 
in  a  contest  with  a  frightful  dragon.     Its 
scene    appears    to    be    laid    entirely    In 
Scandinavia.    Its  date  is  uncertain ;  parts 
or  Jt  may  have  been  brought  over  at  the 
emigration  from  (Jermany.  though  in  Its 
present  form  It  Is  much  later  than  this. 
«      poetical  remains  include  a  number 
of  religious  poems,  or  poems  on  sacred 
themes ;  ecclesiastical  narratives,  as  lives 
of  saints  and  versified  chronicles;  psalms 
nnd    hymns;    secular    Ivrics;    allegories. 

T^;nt^^l'^\^''\    The  reilgioiWaM 
oi  poems  was  the  largest,  and  of  these 

mfrfe  ■   ^^r'  ««)   are  the  most  1^ 

^«fon.\#  "''^  .!r"i^   "'"'''^f  of  loose 
verslona  of  considerable  portions  of  tba 


Angola 

Bible  hiBtory.    Rhyme  was  little  used  in 
Aoglo-Sazon  poetry,  alliteration  being  em- 
ployed instead,  as  in  the  older  northern 
P0«^  generallT.    The  style  of  the  poetry 
U  hi|*ly  elliptical,  and  it  is  full  of  harsh 
rHSu"**  and  obscure  metaphors. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  prose  remains  consist 
of  translations  of  portions  of  the  Bible, 
bpmilies,  philosophical  writings,  history, 
plography,  laws,  leases,  charters,  popular 
treatises  on  sciense  and  medicine,  gram- 
mars, etc.     Many  of  these  were  transla- 
tions from  the  Latin.    The  Anglo-Saxon 
versions    of    the    Gospels,    next   to    the 
Moeso-Goth:c^  are  the  earliest  scriptural 
translations    in    any    modem    language. 
1  r'^V*'^"  *"  "«><*  to  have  been  trans- 
lated by  Bishop  Aldhelm  (died  709),  and 
aJflo  onder   Alfred's  direction;   and   the 
Gospel  of  St  John  by  Bede;  but  it  is 
not  ksown  who  were  the  authors  of  the 
extant  versions.     A   translation  of   the 
nrst  seven  books  of  the  Bible  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  work  of  .Elfrie,  who 
was  Abbot  of  Ensham  and  flourished  in 
tte  beginning  of   the  eleventh  century. 
We  have  also  eighty  homilies  from  his 
pei,    several  theological  treatises,  a  Latin 

K5t^*'rL  **  J-    ^1??  ^^^^  was  a  diligent 

author    besides    being    a    translator    of 

Latin  works.     We  have  v    '      -      ^    ""■ 

a  translation  of  De  Con' 

aophie,  of  Boethius,  the  I 

of  Orosius,  Bede's  Ecch 

the  Paaioral  Care  of  *'• 

etc.     The  most  val 

Anglo-Saxon  prose  r 

8<uon  Chronicle,  so  < 

annals  recording  imi 

history  of  the  count 

diflFerent  religioiis  b<v 


jder  his  name 
fatione  Philo- 
"mal  History 
eoi  History, 
the  Great, 
us  of   the 
3  the  Anglo- 
collection  of 
events  in  the 
at  i  compiled  in 
ses.    Ti.-  latest  text 


AngonlSme 

Byaantine  architecture,  and  relics  of  ear 
her  times,  both  Greek  and  Roman,  such 
as  the  remnants  of  the  Monumentum  An- 
cyranum.  raised  in  honor  of  the  Emneror 
Augustus.  Ail  the  animals  of  this  region 
ere  long  haired,  especially  the  goats 
(see  Goat),  sheep,  and  cats.  The  fabric 
mohair  is  manufactured  from  the  hair  of 
tne  goat  and  forms  an  important  export- 
other  exports  being  goatskins,  dyestuffs! 

S!^'?inte^  ®°'*  .r"*'  «*c^..  Estimated 
pop.  30,000,  more  than  one-third  of  them 
Armenians. 

AneoraCat.  ??  }^^.  '^^  long- 

♦V  I   ^f'"*^  wnite  variety  of 

tbe  common  cat,  said  to  belong  originally 
to  Angora.  »       o       j 

Aneora  Goat.  *  variety  of  the  com- 
Bilky  hair.    sZ^ioaT"  ''"''  '^'^  >"°* 

Angostura  &f?l£^'™>.^' ci^,^? 

ezuela,  capital  of  the  province  of  Bolivar, 
on  the  Orinoco,  about  225  miles  above 
its  mouth,  with  governor's  residence,  a 
college,  a  handsome  cathedral,  and  a  con- 
siderable trade,  steamers  and  sailing  ves- 
selB  ascending  to  the  town.  Exports: 
gold,  cotton,  mdigo,  tobacco,  coflfee,  cattl?. 
etc. ;  imports :  manufactured  goods,  wluoi 
flour,  etc.    Pop.  about  10.000. 

Angostura  Bark,  *? e  a  r  o  m  a  1 1  c 

i,»-i,  u*  •  J  fa  bitter  medicinal 
bark  obtained  chiefly  from  GalipCa  tri- 
fohata,  a  tree  10  to  20  feet  high,  grow- 
ing in  the  northern  regions  of  S..nth 
America;  nat.  order  iJufoceor.    The  bark 
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coines  down  to  11  r  .  A  cm  lerabl.  body 
of  laws  remains,  s  well  ,  larg.  lum- 
ber of  charters.  The  wh,  ,f  the  reri- 
ture  baa  never  y(  *^  Vi  en  prin  ^d. 
Angola  (an-gi.  .1,  a  Potusu.  sp  ter- 
«»  ritory     in     West  Africa 

ui*  ««°£*^®  Congo,  extending  ,r„m  about 
lat  6  B.  to  lat  17»  s.  (area  at  ut  500,- 
000  sq,  m.;  pop.  4,000,000).  It  is  flat 
and  stenle  on  the  coast,  but  becomes  hilly 
or  mountainous  and  fertile  in  the  interior, 
and  is  watered  by  several  streams,  of 
which  the  Coanza  (Kwanza)  is  the  larg- 
^5  fl*  n  ?"°<^'P'il  t«wn  is  the  seaport 
of  St  Paul  de  Loanda,  which  was  fomr 
the  great  Portuguese  slave-mart  E^ 
SS'eta'^'  P''^'"-*'"'  <»ff««'  hides,  gum, 

Anfin)la  Pea  (£<if^nvs  <»*•««).  see 

•  /         ^tpeon  pea. 

'  i,;Ora  \^:^F^\.^^':-    ^ncy'ra),    a 
"r—v— 'o??  *?,  ^^^  interior  of  Asi- 

'    -pWi    with    considerable    rmaiaa    of 


Aogostura-bark  Tree. 


is  valuable  as  a  tonic  and  febrifuge,  nnd 
thiS  iP„.t*^i?  •^*"'  ^K'°^  o'  bitters.  i>om 
time,  /nf.-^/"*  adulterated,  indeed  snme- 
hlrt^f'^^t^^y  I^^^'^'^S^'  by  the  poisonous 
as  a  medicine  has  been  almost  given  up. 
AngOUleme  <*»>-gi>-liim),  an  ancient 
"  town  of  Weetero  France 


Angra 
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eapltal  of  dep.  Charente,  on  the  Cbarente, 
00  miles  N.  N.  e.  of  Bordeaux,  on  the  8um< 
mit  of  a  rooky  hill.  It  has  a  fine  old 
cathedral,  a  beautiful  modern  town-hall, 
a  lyceum,  public  library,  natural  history 
museum,  hospital,  lunatic  asiylum,  etc. 
There  are  manufactures  of  paper,  wool- 
ens, linens,  distilleries,  sugar-works,  tan- 
neries, etc.     Pop.   (1900)   30,040. 

Anfirra  ^*P'*'"*)»  *  seaport  of  Ter- 
•*  o  ceira,  one  of  the  Azores,  with 
the  only  convenient  harbor  in  the  whole 
group.  It  has  a  cathedral,  a  military 
rollege  and  arsenal,  etc.,  and  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Kovernor-general  of  the 
Azores,  and  of  the  foreign  consuls.  Pop. 
10.788. 

Angra  Pcqnena  (fn^fr,^.^^-i^'n^^ 

a  bay  on  the  west  of  Namaqualand,  S. 
Africa,  where  the  German  commerrinl 
firm  Ldderitz  in  1883  acquired  a  strip  of 
territory  and  established  a  trading  sta- 
tion. In  1884,  notwithstanding  some 
weak  protests  of  the  British,  Germany 
took  under  her  protection  the  whole 
coast  territory  from  the  Orange  River  to 
26°  8.  lat.,  and  soon  after  extended  the 
protectorate  to  tlie  Portuguese  fron- 
tier, but  not  including  the  British  settle- 
ment of  Walfisch  Bay. 
An&rri  l^^'gre),  a  town  of  Southern 
o  Italy.  12  m.  n.  w.  of  Salerno,  in 
the  center  of  a  region  which  produces 
grapes,  cotton,  and  tobacco  in  great 
quantities.     Pop.  11,281. 

Anguilla    (an-gwilla).     See  Eel 

Ancruilla  (ang-gil'a),  or  Snake  Ib- 
w  r  T  J-  T't'^^J  °S^  of  the  British 
West  India  Islands,  60  m.  n.  w.  of  St 
Kitts;  about  20  m.  long,  with  a  breadth 
varying  from  3  to  I14  m. ;  area,  a^i  sq. 
\.  S^^^^,  '8  a  saline  lake  in  the  center, 
which   yields   a    large    quantity   of    salt. 

Pop.  sspo. 

AngUiS  (ang'gwis).      See    Blind-uorm. 


AngnS  <_nnp'Rns>.  ancient  name  of 
,  °  -  Forfarshire.  Scotland. 
Anhalt  Ulu'liillt),  a  duchy  of  North 
.,t„-  «  Germany,  lying  partly  in  the 
plains  of  the  Middle  Elbe,  and  partlv  in 
K-  vallo-8  and  uplands  of  the  I.owor 
arz,  and  almost  entirely  surrounded  bv 
lnis.<im;    area,    906    square    miles.      All 

erovn  "f„  '^'V'.  ^^^""^  especially,  are 
f'«n  in  abundance;  also  flax,  raoe 
T"  ntoes,   tobacco,   hops,  and   friMt.     Ex' 

ar  '  nrin"J"''n"^  ^■"^'•x-  .'r.''«  inhabitants 
?h  „,'  .VP^'^y  occupied  in  agriculture, 
tb.Hiijh  there  ere  some  iron-works  and 
manufactures  of  woolens,  linens,  beet- 
•uear,  tobacco,  etc.  The  dnkes  of  Anhalt 
trace    their    origin    to    Bernard    (1170- 


1212).  Mn  of  Albert  the  B^ar.  In  Hbm 
the  family  split  up  iui,i  nnmerooe 
branches,  and  the  territory  wm  latterly 
held  by  three  dukes  (Anhalt-KOthen, 
Anhalt-Bernburg,  and  Aahalt-Denuiu). 
In  1863  the  Duke  of  Anhalt-Dessau  be- 
came sole  heir  to  the  three  duchies.  The 
united  princinality  is  now  incorporated  in 
the  German  Empire,  and  haa  one  Tote  in 
the  Bundesrath  and  two  in  the  Reichstag. 
Pop.  ^,007,  almost  all  Protestanta 
The  chief  towns  are  Dessaa,  Bemburs, 
KOtben  and  Zerbst. 

Anholt  (an'holt),  an  island  belong- 
ing  to  Denmark,  In  the  Catte- 
gat,  midway  between  Jutland  and  Swe- 
den, 7  m.  long,  4}  broad,  largely  coTered 
with  drift-sand,  and  surrounded  by  dan- 
gerous banks  and  reefs.  Pop.  about  200. 
Anhydride  (ao-hi'dnd),  one  of  a  class 
•'  of    chemical    compounds, 

which  may  be  regarded  as  representing  an 
acid  minus  the  water  in  its  composition. 
They  were  formerly  called  anhydrou$ 
acidt. 

Anhydrite  («n-trdnt) ,  anh  7  a  r  o  n  • 

.      J^  sulphate    of    calcium,    a 

mineral  presenting  several  varieties  of 
structure  and  color.  The  vulpinite  of 
Italy  possesses  a  granular  structure,  re- 
sembling a  coarse-grained  marble,  and 
IS  used  in  sculpture.  Its  color  is  grayish 
white,  intermingled  with  blue. 
Ani  (*'n*^.  a  ruined  city  in  Russian 
Armenia,  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  Armenian  dynasty  of  the  Bagratidc, 
nayiDR  in  the  eleventh  century  a  pop.  of 
100,000;  in  the  thirteenth  century  de- 
stroyed by  the  Mongols. 

Aniene  (4-n«-a'na).     See  Anio. 

Aniline  ("'»''-J'n).  a  substance  of  im- 
portance   as    the    basis   of  a 
number  of  brilliant  and  durable  dyes.     It 
is  found   in  small  quantities  in  coal-tar, 
but  the  aniline  of  commerce  is  obtained 
from  benzene  or  benzole,  a  constituent  of 
coal-tar,  consisting  of  hvdrogen  and  car- 
bon.    Benzene,  when  acted  on  by  a^uie 
acid,    produces    nitrobenzene;    and    this 
substance  again,  when  treated  with  nas- 
cent hydrogen,  generally  produced  by  the 
action  of  acetic  acid  upon  iron  filings  or 
scraps  yields  aniline.     It  is  a  colorless, 
oily  liquid,  somewhat  heavier  than  water, 
with  a  peculiar  vinous  smell  and  a  burn- 
ing taste.     Its  name  is  derived  from  aa{l, 
the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  name  for  in- 
digo, from  the  dry  distillation  of  which 
substance   it   was    first   obtained    by    the 
chemist  l?nverdorben  in  1826.    When  acted 
on  by  certain  chemicals,  such  as  arsenic, 
bichromate    of    potassium,    etc..    aniline 
produces  u  great  variety  of  compounds, 
many  of  which  are  possessed  of  very  bean- 


Aniliim 


Animal 


tifol  cok)n^  and  ire  known  by  the  names 

^M.  blea  de  Paris,  magenta,  etc.  The 
amamUetan  of  thcM  aniline  or  coal-tar 
VJf  KJSFH^'^^  o'  induatry  was  Intro- 
doced  la  1856  and  has  since  grown  large. 
Awillim    (■o'i-Ucm).    aniline    poison- 

.  «n8f  a  name  given  to  the  ag- 

fnregate  of  symptoms  which  often  show 
tbenraelTes  in  thoro  employed  in  aniline 
^°»T*'  '*»"'*1°K  from  the  inhalation  of 
aniline  vapon.     It  may  be  either  acute 

?'"J!'"^ul*^-^  '"  ■  ""fht  attack  of  the 
fMmer  kind,  the  Ups,  cheeks,  and  ears 
Become  of  a  bluish  color,  and  the  per- 
son a  walk  may  be  onsteadv;  in  severe 

nL1!?-i  '"ii. '"  J°™  <''  consciousness. 
i;iironlc  anilism  is  accompanied  by  de- 
nngement  of  the  digestive  organs  and  of 
ne  nervoua  system  headaches,  eruptions 
on  Uie  skin,  muscular  weakness,  etc. 
Animal  (an'i-mal)  an  orpanlsed  and 
I     *v  «*»tient    living    helnjr.      Life 

...  .♦*tJk  f!,  P«','^'^«  of  natural  histoid 
m-I.  TOUwi.  ''"""'*  exclusively  to  anf- 
««    u^*  *••*.  PPpirress  of  science,  how- 

M^  I  ?**  d'fflcnlty  in  assigning  the  in- 
rf  oiSn  o  «%**'  ^^V^o  great  kingdoms 
«'  i7"f'5  nature,  but  in  their  lowest 
5SS^*'*"'l*''«v^^'f«*'"'le  and  anlmkl 
SSSct  tl,t!^"i?'i?"*'''*  Into  such  immediate 
to  i«l  J  thVm  »'^<"""'e«  a'T"**  impossible 
»ift  i5°*  .  !™  precise  limits,  and  to  say 

S.  nt^I^'°tr  ^^^^  ^^^  «°«  begins  and 
Sst wfL  *"'''•  J^".^"'"'*  "o  absolute 

«•-.&?•  *'"°'^  animals,  such  as  the 
nI?;£^S\  aea-mats.    etc..    so    resemble 


».»  -~j  >-- .^.-oi  a|/i^ai«a<-e  mat  tney 
were,  and  even  yet  popularly  are  looked 
upon  as  such.     WitV  regai^  to'inXl 

2id"'do;:^°^l."''?  ""l  demarkatlon  cJ^be 
In  ♦hu^^""  plants  and  animals  being! 
[P  *W"  »«P«ct,  fundamentally  similar- 
1.^1-1  **•  ""ke  composed  of  molecular,  cell 

;5L*  u1"'**J  characters  of  animal  a^ 
vegetable  aubstances  more  distin^  An! 
mab  contain  in  their  tissues  and  fluids 
a  larger  proportion  of  nitrogen  than 
plants,  while  plants  are  richer  in  Jri!^ 
naceoua  compounds  than  the  fomer  fe 
some   animafs.    moreover,   sulS^;  pi 

tt"UVn'rmVtS^oV  Sl'-*^'"''^*^'- 


corals,  etc..  in  their  mature  condition  ar* 
rooted    or   fixed,   while    the   embryo  of 

fully  developed  forms,  are  endowed  with 

hlJJ^Tv-''*  ^'°'^''  by  means  of  TibratiU 
hair-like  proceases  called  ciUa.  The  ^i^ 
tlnctive    points    between    animals    and 

those  derived  from  the  natitre  and  mode 
of  ass,fn,lation  of  the  food.  Plants  fej 
on  inorgamo  mattert  consisting  of  wat,T 
ammonia  carbonic  acid,  and  mineral  mn'l 
ten.    They  can  take  in  only  food  whirh 

state.  The  exceptions  to  these  rules  are 
found  chiefly  In  the  case  of  plants  whS 
live  paraaitically  on  other  plants  or  on 
animals,  in  whfch  cases  the  plant  may 
be  said  to  feed  on  organic  matters   ren- 

AnZiu  ^'^  .^'  ^"'^  °'  their'hast 
Animals,  on  the  contrary,  require  organ- 

Sn'^?-*!^  '°'  '*^-  .Th^y  feed  either 
upon  plants  or  upon  other  animals.    Riu 

to  be  dependent  upon  plants  for  si.h- 
««tence:   since  the  animals  upon  whi  h 

^^r^iT"  'J^y  ""^  '°  their  hire  "p 
ported  by  plants.     Animals,  further    "in 

uM-'^nH^"  '"W  food  in  addition  to  I  , 
uids  and  gases ;  but  many  animals  (such 
lis  the  tapeworms)  live  by  the  mere  in. 
bib  tlon  of  fluids  which  are  absS  hT 

dUtiJf'T' ^'''^   forms  VsS^slS  ll 
o nire   «   ^  f  s«^e    system.      Animals    r" 
quire   a   due   supply  of   onynen  gas   for 
their  sustenance,  this  gas  being  Lsed  in 
respiration.     Plants,  on  the  rontra^   rp 
quire  carbonic  acid.    The  animal  e^h.iH 

sulf  of.?,"*.?"*^"^"  ""^^  »"  the  p"  to 
taking  liV*  ""*"'?«♦*•  ^•'"e  the  pluil 
S)8e  It  ^n/^'l.*^"  '«  •""bled  to  deco„,. 

fX^?t        The    plant  reUins   the   form.r 

the  o/veeT  ""ik  r°.°"y'  "•J  «^'"'- 

ift^^,"^^"'  ^^^^\  *»  "»"»  restored  to  tli.. 

heat  ol.  fi^^'T"  *  *:^.'**«'°  '"no"nt  "f 
for  f».»  «lt?P*™*""  .^''•'•h  '»  necessiHv 
m.^J  „1  performance  of  vital  action.  TI,.. 
?  V'^^"*""  "J  animals  in  which  a  o,.,.- 
stantly-elevated  temperature  is  kept  • 
are  birds  and  mammals.  The  bodily  h.- it 
of  the  former  varies  from  lflO»  F.  to  11- 
*.,  and  of  the  latter  from  00"  F.  to  lor 

mnn  i5!ii"r°  u""  """SIvV^  heat  of  the  !i..- 
nian  body  is  about  QO"  F.,  and  It  n.Mvr 

?n^iarinl '^'r  this,  in' health!  Th.' 
a?i  n«miH^^'i!,\?'"'f?°'^«*'«°  than  birds 
Ini^lnT^  -  ?l^"''''^'n''-'  this  term  m.nn- 
thelr  M™.!!'''":*'^  physiological  sense  th  >t 
m^Lm^r'rr''"^  ll  ""'1?"^  that  of  th. 
varies  w.h  ftLl^  }^fi  "^•'  ""^  that  it 
d?um  «  w-*'"t,*'^the  surrounding  n.p. 
caum.  Warm-blooded*  animals  o*  •!" 
contrary,  do  not  exhibit  .uch  variation* 


Animal  Oliemistry 


AttHBTnil 


bat  mMtljr  retain  their  normal  temper- 
ature in  any  atmoapliere.  Tlie  cauae  of 
the  erolation  of  lieat  in  the  animai  body 
ia  referred  to  the  union  (by  a  process 
reMmbiing  ordinary  combustion)  of  the 
carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  system  with 
the  ozyren  taken  in  from  the  air  in  the 
proceaa  of  respiration.  The  details  of 
animal  onraniaation  will  be  treated  under 
appropriate  headings. 

Animal  Chemistry.  *•>•  depart- 

...  .  ''    ment  of  crgnn- 

ie  chemistry  which  invpsflRntps  the  com- 
position of  the  fluids  and  the  solids  of 
snimals,  and  the  chemical  action  that 
takes  places  in  animal  bodies.  There 
are  four  e'cments,  sometimca  distinctive- 
ly named  organic  ehmrnts,  which  are  in- 
variably found  in  Uving  bodies,— viz.,  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  oxjKen,  and  nitrogen.  To 
these  may  be  added,  as  frequent  constit- 
upnts  of  the  human  body,  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, lime,  sodium,  potassium,  chlorine, 
and  Iron.  The  four  orKanic  elements  are 
found  in  all  the  fluids  and  solids  of  the 
body.  Sulphur  occurs  in  blood  and  in 
many  of  the  secretions.  I'hogphorus  is 
also  common,  being  found  in  nerves,  in 
the  teeth,  and  in  fluids.  Chlorine  occurs 
in  almost  all  parts  of  the  body ;  lime  is 
found  in  bone,  in  the  teeth,  and  in  the 
secretions;  iron  occurs  in  the  blood,  in 
u"ne.  and  in  bile;  and  sodium,  like 
cnlonne,  is  of  common  occurrence.  Po- 
tassium occurs  in  muscles,  in  nerves,  and 
In  the  blood-corpuscles.  Minute  <njan- 
tities  of  copper,  silicon,  manganese,  lead, 
?".  "ty."°>  »>■«  also  found  in  the  human 
body.  The  compounds  formed  in  the  hu- 
man organism  are  divisible  into  the  or- 
ganic and  inorganic.  The  most  frequent 
of  the  latter   is   water,   of   which    two 


tl»r<l8  (by  weight)  of  the  body  is  com- 
posed. The  organic  compounds  may,  like 
the  /ood»  from  which  they  are  formed,  be 
divided  into  the  nitrogenous  and  non-ni- 
trojrenous.  Of  the  former  the  chief  are 
alluimen  (found  in  blood,  lymph,  and 
ni.vle).  casein  (found  in  milk),  mvosin 
(m  muscle),  gelatin  (obtained  'from 
bone),  and  others.  The  non-nitrogen- 
ous compounds  are' represented  by  or- 
ganic acids,  such  as  formic,  acetic,  butyr- 
ic,  stearic,  etc.;  by  animal  starches,  bu- 
gnrs;  and  by  fats  and  oils,  as  stearin  and 
olem. 

Animalcule  (an-i-mal'kal),  a  general 
name  given  to  many 
forms  of  animal  life  from  their  minute 
Mzo.  We  thus  speak  of  the  Infusorian 
Animalcules  among  the  Protozoa,  of  the 
U.uifera  or  ^\^leel  Animalcules,  etc., 
but  the  term  is  not  now  usetl  in  zoology 
ill  any  strict  significance,  nor  is  it  em- 
i>i<i.\»il  in  classification. 


Aliimal  Heat.    Cee  AmmtO, 

Animal  ICagnetiim.  ''*L.''"* 

Animals,  £»^*:''JT  *<Y  an"**offenae 
'against  which  societies  hava 
been  formed  and  laws  passed  in  Tarious 
countries.  Societies  for  pievention  of 
cruelty  to  animals  are  in  operatioa  in  all 
the  states  of  the  American  Union.  The 
£uh  'i?"  ''hartered  in  New  York  in  1881 
with  lienry  Bergh.  proaident,  whose  rf^ 
forts  to  extend  Ifs  powers  were  untiring. 
Bee  alito  i  ivttecuon. 

Animal  Worship,  *  practice  found 

.  „  .    .       C    *"  prevail,  or  to 

have  prevailed.  In  the  most  widely  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  world,  both  the  Old  and 
the  New,  but  nowhere  to  such  an  amas- 
ing  extent  as  in  ancient  Egypt,  notwith- 
standing its  high  civilization.  Nearly  all 
the  more  important  animals  found  in  the 
country  were  regarded  as  sacred  in  some 
part  of  Egypt,  and  the  degree  of  rever- 
ence paid  to  them  was  such  that  through- 
out Egypt  the  killing  of  a  hawk  or  an 
Ibis,  whether  voluntary  or  not,  was  pun- 
ished with  death.  The  worship,  however, 
was  not,  except  in  a  few  instances,  paid 
to  them  as  actual  deities.  The  animals 
were  merely  regarded  as  sacred  to  the 
deities,  and  the  worship  paid  to  them  waa 
aymbolical. 

An'ima  Mun'di  <^',l'*»e  ""^  <>'  the 

,,  ,  .  .    .   world'),  a  term  ap- 

plied by  some  of  the  older  philosophers 
to  the  ethereal  essence  or  spirit  supposed 
to  be  diffused  through  the  universe,  or- 
ganizing and  acting  throughout  the  whole 
and  in  all  its  different  parts;  a  theory 
closely  alhed  to  Pantheitm. 
Anime  (ao'l-ma),  a  resin  supposed  to 
be  obtained  from  the  trunk  of 
an  American  tree  (Hymena-a  Courbaril). 
It  is  of  a  transparent  amber  color,  has 
\i  '*P^'  ,«8reenble  smell,  and  is  sol. 
ubie  in  alcohol.  It  strongly  resembles 
copal,  and,  like  it,  is  used  in  making 
varnishes.  Also  a  name  of  other  resins. 
Animism  (nn'|nj-izni),  the  system  of 
_.  . ,  , .  medicine  propounded  b  y 
Ktalil,  and  based  on  the  Idea  that  the  soul 
(flnimo)  is  the  seat  of  life.  In  modem 
usage  the  term  is  applied  to  express  the 
general  doctrine  of  souls  and  other  spir- 
itual beings,  and  especially  to  the  tend- 
ency, common  among  savage  races,  to  ex- 
plaiu  all  the  phenomena  in  nature  not 
due  to  obvious  natural  causes  by  attribut- 
"'S  them  to  spiritual  agency.  Among 
the  beliefs  most  characteristic  of  animism 
IS  that  of  a  human  apparitional  soul 
bearing  the  form  and  appearance  of  the 
body,  and  llvlag  after  death  a  sort  of 
gemi-hnman  life. 


^F^^" 
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Alia  II  ""C^*    ^*    Aniene   or    r«v0. 

tlft  of  tht  Tiber,  which  it  eut«N  from  the 
teal  •  diort  dlstooce  above  Rotat,  re- 
•*Jf "^  ..'*"  *•«  natural  beauties  of  the 
wUejr  through  .which  it  flowe,  and  for 
the  renalu  of  andent  bulldinci  there 
situated.  Ite^beanUful  cascade  at  Tltoli 
is  celebrated  by  the  poets. 
AniM  (*°'^:  Pimpineth  ciifsiMi), 
-J  ^  Jl-.l"""**  PJ*"*  of  the  nataral 
order  UmbelllferiB,  a  natlre  of  the  Levant, 
•nd  cultirated  in  Bpsin,  France,   Italy, 


**?.**?•  *^P-'  whence  the  'fruit,  popularfy 
ealleo  anitttd,  te  imported.  This  fruit  Is 
o!«te,  with  ten  narrow  rlbn,  between 
which  are  0  l-Tessels.  It  has  an  aromatic 
aaiell,  and  is  larsely  employed  to  flavor 
llqaenrs  (aniseed  or  anisette),  sweet- 
Bleats,  etc.  8tar-aniie  is  the  fruit  of  an 
evertreen  Asiatic  tree  (lllMum  aniii- 
••*»),  of  the  natural  order  MaKnoliace^, 
and  is  brpofht  chiefly  from  China.  Its 
flavor  Is  stoJlar  to  that  of  anise,  and  It  is 
?i  1  '?'  ♦*>•■«"«  purposes.  An  essen- 
tial oil  is  obtained  from  both  kinds  of 
anise,  and  Is  used  in  the  preparation  of 
cordials,  for  scenting  soaps,  etc. 

Aniseed,  see  ahIm. 

Anisette  (•?'l-«et),  a  Honenr  flavored 

— 11..J      ,     7'"''-    "P'''*    o'   BoiMi    also 
called  aniieed. 

Anion  ^t'l!?^)'  •"»  ancient  proviwe 
*  01  France,  now  forming  the 
flepartment  of  Maine-et-I/iire,  and  parts 
2  the  departments  of  Indre-et-Lofre, 
Mayenne.  and  Sarthe;  area,  about  3,f»00 
r*:  .J*"u  'P  ^^  t**®  province  passed 
Into  the  hands  of  the  house  of  Gatinnis, 
?  ??iS?  "Pfang  Count  Godfrey  V.  who, 
In  112'^  married  Matilda,  dmigliter  of 
Menry  I  of  England,  and  so  became  tli.» 
ancestor  of  the  Plantajfenet  kinirs.  Anion 
remained  in  the  possession  of  tlie  Enclish 
kings  up  to  1204  when  John  lost  it  to  the 
French  king  Philip  Augustus.  la  1246 
J^uis  IX  bestowed  this  province  on  his 
f*\9^^^''  ^"'  ^  1328  it  was  reunited 
to  the  French  crown.  John  I  raised  it 
to  tne  rank  of  a  ducal  peerage,  aud  gave 
It  to  his  son  Louis.     Sulwcquently  it  re- 

«n  iSL'^Pt^^l  'jo.™  tJ^®  French  crown 
till  1480,  when  it  fell  to  Louis  XI. 

Ankantrom  (An'l^&r-Btreum),  Jax 
«#  n    i  ,„     JAKOB,    the  murderer 

-L.?*"?^""  I"  °'  Sweden,  was  born 
te*i  \!^'  ■?<*  'y"  ■*  fi"»t  a  page  in  the 
Swedish  court,  afterwards  an  officer  in 
tUe  royal  body-guards.  He  was  a  strenu- 
?.!!*-2S2?1®1t  ^^  the  sovereign's  measures 
-^/1*i  *!J  ^^  pnvihges  of  the  nobility, 
and  joined  Cownts  Horn  and  Ribbing  and 
othera  ia  a^plot  to  assassinate  Gustevus. 


arch,  im  AnkarstrSm  was  tri<.,|, 
tortured,  and  executed  in  ApriL  dvins 
boasUng  of  his  deed.  "^  ' 

Anker    (■°9'Mr)>»D  obsolete  measure 
r™.       "■*?.«    '^'"a'o    'or    spiri,,, 
beer,  etc.,  eontainins  8^  imperial  gallon.: 
A  measure  of  similar  capacity  was  us..,| 
lo  aermany  and  elsewhere  in  Europe. 
Anklam    Iff'^'*™).'  ■  town  in  I-m. 
AT  ^,1       -  ■'■•  fovlnce  of  Pomernnin 
47  miles  w.  w.  o!  Stettin,  on  the  riv- 
^TTm?'   w*>'^'>.*»  hf'-e   navigable.     Kl.i,. 
building,    woolen    and    cotton    maniifa'. 
tures,  soap-boiling,  tanning,  etc.,  ari-  .ur- 
rled  on.     I'op.  14,002. 

Ankle  (ang'U).     See   Foot. 

Ankobar  1" "■'''*'•'")•,  or  ankoibkr. 

«.i  «#  Hh^.  *  *"*°  *°  Abyssinia.  <ipi. 
ri;#  k.  K  'n""  *.,"iS?P  <?onical  hill  H.-m\ 
feet  high.     Pop.  0,000. 

AnkylOlis   (■ft'ki-lO-sIs),     or     An. 

♦h-  i«r«f  CHTLO'BIS.        stiffness       of 

the  joints  caused  by  a  more  or  less  c,ini. 
plete  CMlescence  of  the  bones  through 
osslficauon.  often  the  result  of  inflan.ma- 
tlon  or  injury.  False  ankylosis  is  siiff. 
ness  of  a  joint  when  the  disease  is  not 
In  the  joint  itself,  but  in  the  tendinous 
and  muscukr  parts  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. 

Anna^^°'*)'  an  Anglo-Indlan  inonoy 
of  account,  the  sixteenth  pan  of 
a  rupee  and  of  the  value  of  three  ,.  „k 
Annaberff  («nnii-berK),  a  town  io 
Ti  A  ^T  ,^«*ony,  47  miles  s.  w.  of 
Dresden.  Mining  (for  silver,  cobalt,  iiuu 
etc.)  18  cnrriod  on.  and  there  are  ninmi- 
factures  of  lace,  ribbons,  fringes,  but 
tons,  etc^    P.p.  ( 11)05)    16,811. 

Anna  Comnena  («>m-ne'na),  dnuKh- 

ri  T-.  t*''"     "f     Alexius     I 

b.lr"r!""l'}."*f-i  ^>''«'»tine  emper,>r.  She  «„> 
born  108.J,  and  died  1148.  After  h.r 
fathers  death  she  endeavored  to  se<iire 
«ie  succession  to  her  husbaBd,  Niwnh.riK 
Bnennius,  but  was  baflled  hv  his  wnnr  of 
energy    and    ambition.      She    wrote    (Id 

u?u\  ®J'^*  <*'  •'*?'■  father  Alexins, 
which.  In  the  midst  of  much  fulsome  i,;i,„  - 
gyrlc,  contains  some  valuable  and  incr- 
estmg  Information.  She  forms  n  <  h.ir- 
acter  In  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Count  li.Jnrt 
of  Pang. 

Anna  Ivanovna  (e-^M-nov'-nu).  i'm- 

u  .      ,«««  pnsB    of    Russia; 

born  in  1G03,  the  daughter  of  I. in, 
the  elder  half-brother  of  Peter  the  Or.  i* 
She  was  married  In  1710  to  the  l»u!.. 
of  Lourland.  In  the  following  year  win 
it  ^  widow,  and  In  17.%  asci  ! 
tbe  throne  of  the  czars  on  the  condiri  n 
proposed  by  the  senate,  that  she  wonl.i 
limit  the  absolute  power  of  the  esars^  f>,s4 


Annali 


kaaM 


it  Bftblu  wia«ut  t|>f  Mvlm  9t  tb« 
ceancU  compoMd  of  the  leading  memben 
of  tb«  Ruaalan  ariatocracy.  But  no 
nooer  ud  abe  aacended  the  throne  than 
■be  dedared  her  promiae  null,  and  pro- 
claimed beraelf  autocrat  of  all  the  Rua- 
ibu.  She  choat  aa  her  favorite  Bmeat 
Jobann  Biren  or  Biron,  who  waa  aoon 
in  powerful  In  Roaaia,  and  ruled  with 
inat  aeTerltjr.  SeTeral  of  the  leading 
doUm  were  executed,  and  mnnr  thouaand 
aen  exiled  to  Siberia.  In  1737  Anna 
forced  the  Gourlandera  to  choone  Biren  ns 
Ibdr  duke,  and  nominated  tiim  at  her 
dMth  nf<j>t  of  the  empire  during  the 
minoritT  of  Prince  Iran  (of  Brunawick). 
Aaoa  died  In  17-10.    Bee  Biren. 

Annftll  ("n'"'*).  *  history  of  eventa 
■^  In   chronoloRicnl   order,    each 

»T»nt  being  recorded  iindor  the  vcnr  in 
which  It  occurred.  The  name  la  dor! rod 
bom  the  firat  annual  records  of  the  Ro- 
mans,  which  were  called  annOlet  ponti- 
ftnm  or  annale$  maximi,  drawn  up  by 
the  pontifem  maximut  (chief  pontiff), 
The  practice  of  keeping  auch  annals  wan 
ifterwarda  adopted  also  by  varioua 
prirate  indlyiduals,  aa  by  Fabius  Plctor, 
(Jilpumiua  Plso,  and  others.  The  name 
hence  came  to  he  applied  In  later  timea 
to  historical  wrrks  In  which  the  matter 
was  treated  with  apecial  reference  to 
chronoloKical  arrangement,  aa  to  the  An- 
nals of  Tadtna. 

Annam   (an-nam').     Bee  Anam. 

Annamaboe  (*-n4-m«;bft'),  a  aea- 
"'^"••'"'••'*^  port  In  Western  Africa, 
on  the  Gold  Coast,  10  milea  east  of  Cape 
Coast  Castle,  with  some  trade  in  gold 
dust,  ivory,  palm-oil,  etc.  Pop.  500(). 
Annan  (»n'nan),  a  royal  and  par- 
"  bamentary  burgh  in  Scotland, 
on  the  Annan,  a  little  above  its  entrance 
mto  the  Solway  Firth,  one  of  the  Dum- 
fries district  of  burghs.  Pop.  5804. — The 
river  Annan  is  a  stream  40  miles  long 
ninninjf  through  the  central  division  or 
I'umfnesshire,  to  which  it  gives  the  name 

of  A.N.NANDALE. 

Annapolis   (an-napVlis).   the  capital 

*^  of      Maryland,      on      the 

S*^"™'  near  its  mouth  in  Chesapeake 
B«J  40  miles  e.  of  Washington.  It 
contnins  a  college  (St.  John's),  a  state- 
noiiKo.  and  the  United  States  naval 
SMri.my,  which  was  established  here  in 
is*>.  Oysterjiacking  is  the  chief  indus- 
ity.  i'op.  8600.  See  Naval  AcadcTnu. 
Annapolis.       fo/merly     called     Port  ^ 

*^     '        KOYAI..    a    small    town  Queen  Anne. 

in  Nova  Scotia,  on  an  inlet  of  the  Bav  King  Christian  V.  of  Denmark.  On  the 
Lril'i  ■*u*'''",^  P*""U  ''P*"  *"  t^«  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Oranfte  in  1688. 
Mn'f  {  iu«  ^^  oldest  European  settle-  Anne  wished  to  reiutiin  with  her  father: 
wnt  in   this   part   of  America,   dating  but   she   waa   prevailed    upon   by   Lori 


from  10M.  Battled  by  tka  WnmA,  it 
»«•  tokea  by  the  Engliah  daring  the 
colonial  wara  and  renamed  after  Qaaen 
Anne.    Pop.  (1011)  1020.  ^ 

Ann  Arbor.  «>«««tyi*«t  of  wuh- 

«a...L  *"'■*'  Co.,  MlcUgaa. 
as  milea  w.  of  Detroit.  Her;  la  altuit^ 
tfat  University  of  Michigan,  one  of  the 
moat  floarlahing  State  universities  in  the 
country.  It  la  In  a  pleasant,  elevated 
situation,  and  baa  Important  manufac- 
tnrea  of  furniture,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, enginec.  boilers,  etc.  Pop.  14317. 
AnnatM  (■»'»*<•)•  •  y^r'a  incom* 
daloMd  for  many  centurlea 
bT  the  pope  on  the  death  of  any  bishop, 
abbot,  or  parish  priest,  to  be  paid  by  hia 
successor.  In  England  they  were  at  firat 
paid  to  the  Archbfnhop  of  Canterbury,  but 
were  afterwards  appropriated  by  the 
popea.  In  1532  the  Parliament  gave 
them  to  the  crown;  hut  Queen  Anne  re- 
stored them  to  the  church  by  applying 
them  to  the  augmentation  of  poor  livinga. 
AnnattO.  •^■''otto  (a-not-tS),  aa 
'  orange-red  coloring  mat- 
ter, obtained  from  the  pulp  surrounding 
the  seeds  of  Bixa  OrelUina.  a  shrub  native 
to  tropical  America,  and  cultivated  In 
Gulnna,  St.  Domingo,  and  the  East 
Indiea.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  dye  for 
silk  and  cotton  goods,  though  it  does  not 
produce  a  very  durable  color,  but  it  la 
much  used  in  medicine  for  tinting  plasters 
and  ointments,  and  to  a  conKlilerahle  ex- 
tent by  farmers  for  giving  a  rich  color  to 
cheese. 

Anno  1?°^'  9"**°  **'  Oreat  Britain  and 
Ireland,  was  born  at  Twickenham, 
near  TiOndon,  6th  February,  1664.  She 
was  the  second  daughter  of  James  II, 
then  Duke  of  York.  In  1683  she  was 
married    to    Prince    George,    brother    to 
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borough)  and  hirwife"  to^jofn  the  triuS-   AnnCCV  (^°-'*>' /"   anient  town  Jn 

f hunt  party.     After  the  dpnfh  of  wmio™    e.     i       .,  *^™n<^t  department  of  Ha iih>. 

II  Inllki  8he'Loend:d*''th°/  EnXh  ortheTV'^ar  ^""^  ^^^'  ""^  ""^^^^^ 
throne.  Her  character  was  essentiallv  cnthinrnf  „  i  °^  Geneva:  contains  a 
weak,    and.  she    was    governed Tr"™    rh^'^'^illj'Jl'^.^  .':"•''«'"  old  castle,  omo 


.••  a 


if  J 


worm,  the  lob- 
worm, the  nereis, 
nnd   the  leech  be- 


Annelida. 
1,  Leech  (Sangui.mga  of 


sains. 


captured'  in  1704.  TnoTe  '  very  impT  C^*  ^'  ?"'"'" 
tant  event  of  this  reign  was  the  union  nf  "n  ^animals,  so 
England  and  Scotland  u^der  the  name  of   tff  k^'i^*"'^ 

?707*  ^st'lf •  ^^'f  r«  accomplXd  Tn  fSrmed^of 'a great 

fv*"'-.  .^°®  seems  to  have  long  cherished  r.Mmi.„-    i*    ^    ,i 

the  wish  of  securing  the  succe-slion    o  her  S     The  Pn^/l" 

brother  James,  hut  this  was  frustrated  by  ^          -    ^"'^^'^ 

n.®5«"'i®''^"L'^'5?^°^'o"''  of  the   cabinet. 
Orieved  at  the  disappointment  of  her  se- 

Madrid  in  IGOl,  and  in  1015  was  married  h?,^  •  ^'•:}'''^*'°V'.'  ^H  ""'««  *^  ot  Birmina- 

ehe  was  left  regent,  but  placed  under  the  Attnobon    (an-no-bon'),  or  Annoi,om, 

control  of  a  council.     But  the  Parliament  «p  w    *         _a  beautiful  Spanish  isknd 

overthrewthisarrangement.  and  en  nS  UiJ.?^^7  ^/T"'  ?r^^,  "^  *•>«  "'s'"  «' 

her  with  full  sovereign  rights  during  the  rr!f„H"'  "J""!".  ^  "j"^^  >"^  ^J'  2  milos 

niinority  of  her  souf  Lo.Tl"    XIV      She  .^'^^'/"'' '"h'je  «bruptly  to  the  hoi^lit  .,f 

however,  brought  upon  herself  fhe'hatrpr  riXr' }t^^\"^^k  covered  with  vegetation. 


n  in  South. 


nfT:'"'  br"f''*."P""  ^''■•^"If  fhe'haTrea  g^about'S  ''°'''''*^  "^''^ 

of  the  nobles  by  her  boundl.-ss  confidence  a                       /a          ,x 

in  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  was  forced  to  AnnonaV    (^n-o-nS),  a  tow„  .„  ., 

flee  from  Paris  during  tlie  wnrs  of  the  A^ii^i.     o-    ^?"  France,  departmrnt  ..f 

Fronde.    Slie  ultimately    i  iHlo     nil  o„„o  A^d^-he,  3«  miles  s.  8.  w.  of  Lyons,  in  a 

Bition.  and  was  able  in  loll  t     transi  dt  P""V"?'l'"'  ««'"«««'«>.     It  is  the  most  im- 

tohersonunimpairoJ  tV  nm-    aiUhur  tt  """"'""^  ^"^"  of  Ard&che,  nianufactnrins 

metal  and  glass  are  subjoctod  aflor  nink  T       li^^'^  *''''"-     ^"P"  <1^'>   I''- '"•"'• 

«ng,     in     order     to     render     them     niore  ^nnOttO.    See  .4nHrt«o. 

tenacious,  and  which  consists  in  hpatine  a              ,    /     »,    ,v     .     . 

them  and  allowing  them  to  cool  slowlv  Annual   V?°.*""'^  >n  botany,  a  plant 

when    the    metals    are    worked    bv    tlfo  ..            i       ""I'spr'ngs  from  seed,  Kmws 

hammer,  or  rolled  into  prates    or  dm «^  P,  prod:,ces  seed,  and  then  dies,  all  with- 


!ilil: 


hammer,  or  rolled  into  p  a  es.  or  dra"^     f'n^'r^^r'  '''''^'  ""^  ^^e, 

into  ^-ire,  they  acquire  a  certain  nnotrnt    A«/      ^^  1  ^'Z\-7  T*"*" 

of  bnttleness,   which  destroys   their   use-    An'nUal,  '"  I'^Tntniv. 

fulness,  and   has   to  be  remedi.'rJ   hv   ««        u-  ,    n       .  *"     «     f'ass 

r'-aling!     In  working  t^rsteeitL''^p°*";  ?'J"'^'>  flourished  between  1820  and  ImM) 

IS  made  workable  by  anZling     It  is  pS   cenVhn»h''"'f"^^'",'?^  ^^  K'"^"*  '""?'"«• 

ticularly    employed    in    glass  houses     and     '»,  f    '^  '^    "i^   ^'°'^'°»   «"'*    illustrntion. 

cons.«t«  ,•„    ^..^.:„„   .u    «  .      "<«"'««.    and   ^heir   contents   were   chiefly    prose    fnles 


the  name  a'wcn 
class     «)f     gift-lv,..k3 


Annuity 


Anodon 


of  years,   or    for    an    uncertain    period, 
to  be  determined  by  a  particular  event,  as 
ths  death  of  the  recipient  or  annuitant,  or 
that  of  the  party  liable  to  nay  the  an- 
nuity; or  the  annuity  may  be  perpetual. 
The  payments  are  made  at  the  end  of 
each  year,  or  at  other  periods.     The  rules 
and  principles  by  which  the  pre.sent  value 
of  an   annuity   is  to   be  computed   have 
bepn  the  subjects  of  careful  investigation. 
The  present  value  of  an  auuuity  for  a 
limited  period  is  a  sum  wliich,  if  put  at 
interest,  will  at  the  end  of  that  period 
give  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the 
payments   of   the   annuity  and   interest ; 
and,  accordingly,  if  it  be  proposed  to  in- 
vest a  certain  sum  of  money  in  the  pur- 
chase of  an  annuity  for  a  given  number 
of  years   the   comparative  value   of   the 
two  may  be  precisely  estimated,  the  rate 
of  interest    being   given.     But    annuities 
for  uncertain  periods,  and  particularly  life 
annuities,    are    more    frequent,    and    the 
vahie  of  the  annuity  is  computed  accord- 
ing to  the  probable  duration  of  the  life 
by  which  it  is  limited.     If  a  person  hav- 
ing a  certain   capital,   and  intending   to 
spfnd  this  capital  and  the  income  of  it 
during  his  own  life,  couhl  know  precisely 
how  long  he  should  live,  he  might  lend 
this  capital  at  a  certain  rate  during  his 
life,  and  by  taking  every  year,  besides  the 
interest,  a  certain  amount  of  the  capital, 
he  might  secure  the  same  anniml  amount 
for  his  support  during  his  life  in  such 
manner  that  he  should  have  the  same  sum 
to  spend  every  year,  and  consume  precise- 
ly liis  whole  capital  during  his  life.     But 
since  he  does  not  know  how  long  he  is  to 
live  he  agrees  with  an  annuity  office  to 
take  the  risk  of  the  duration  of  his  life, 
and  agree  to  pay  him  a  certain  annuity 
luring  his  life  in  exchange  for  the  capital 
which  he  proposes  to  invest  in  this  way. 
Ihe  probable  duration  of  his  life,  there- 
fore, becomes  a  subject  of  computation ; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  making  this  calcu- 
lation  tables  of  longevity   are   made  by 
notiug  the  pioportions  of  deaths  at  certain 
ages  in  the  same  country  or  district.     In 
Great  Britain  the  government  grants  an- 
Diiiues,    but    in    the    United    States    the 
srauting  of  annuities  is  confined  to  pri- 
vate companies  or  corporations.      The  fol- 
lowing are  the  approved  rates  of  a  well- 
managed  company:     In  consideration  of 
»11K)0  paid   to   a  company   the   annuity 
granted    to   a   male    aged    40    would    be 
Jo.  (,4;  aged  45.  $62.77;  aged  50,  $09.59: 
apJ  55.  $78.68;   .Mged  00.  $W).6o ;  aged 
<!5.  $107.87;  a«;ed  70,  $131.23;  aged  ^5, 
$100.00;  aged  80,  $183.49.    Th4  purchase 
of  annuities,    as    a    system,    has    never 
gained    much    foothold    in    America— the 
endowment  plan   of  life   insurance,    by 


which  after  the  lapse  of  a  term  of  years 
the  insured  receives  a  sum  in  bulk,  being 
preferred. 

Annilloida     («n-fl-loi'da),     in     some 
,,      .  ,.  modern   zoSlogical   clas- 

Bincations,  a  division  (sub-kingdom)  of 
animals,  including  the  Rotifera.  Scolecida 
(tapeworms,  etc.),  all  which  are  more  or 
less  ring-hkfc  in  appearance,  and  the 
Kcliinodermata,  whose  embryos  show 
traces  of  aunulation. 

AnnulOSa     (an-a-lO'sa),    a     division 
,   ,  .  (sub-kinj.5dom)  of  anininla 

regarded  by  some  as  synonymous  with  the 
Arthropoda  or  Articulata ;  according  to 
other  systematists,  including  both  the 
Articulata  and  Anuulata  or  worms. 

Annunciation  (a-nuii-shi-a'  s  h  u  n). 

the  declaration  of 
the  angel  Gabriel  to  the  Virgin  Mary  in- 
forming her  that  she  was  to  liecome  the 
mother  of  our  rx)rd. — Annundation  or 
Lady  Day  is  a  feast  of  the  church  In 
honor  of  the  annunciation,  celebrated  on 
the  25th  of  March.— The  Italian  order  of 
ntnphtu  of  ihe  Annunciation  was  in- 
stituted by  Amadeus  VI,  Duke  of  Savoy, 
in  1360.  The  king  is  always  grand- 
master. The  knights  must  be  of  high 
rank,  and  must  already  be  members  of  the 
order  of  St.  Mauritius  and  St.  Lazarus. 
-—There  are  two  orders  of  nuna  of  the 
Annunciation,  one  originally  French, 
founded  in  1501  by  Joanna  of  Valois.  the 
other  Italian,  founded  in  1604  by  Maria 
Vittoria  Fomari  of  Genoa. 
Anoa  (*°'o-a)«  ao  animal  (Anoa  de- 
vrcssicornia)  closely  allied  to  the 
buffalo,  about  the  size  of  an  average 
sheep,  readily  domestic»\ted,  inhabiting  the 
rocky  and  mountainous  localities  of  the 
island  of  Celebes.  The  horns  are  straight, 
thick  at  the  root,  and  set  nearly  in  a  line 
with  the  forehead. 

Anobilim  (a-nO'W-um),  a  genus  of 
coleopterous  insects,  the 
larvae  of  which  often  do  much  damage  by 
their  boring  into  old  wood,  including 
several  known  by  the  name  of  death- 
Katvh.  A,  striStum,  a  common  species, 
when  frightened,  is  much  given  to  feigning 
death. 

Anode  (f^"'^;  ^'-  «««.  op.  hodo», 

way),  the  positive  pole  of  the 
voltaic  current,  beinsr  that  part  of  the 
surface  of  a  chemically  decomposing  body 
which  the  electric  current  enters;  op- 
posed to  cathode  (Gr.  kata,  down, 
hodog,  way),  the  way  by  which  it  de- 
parts. 

Anodon  (an'o-don>,  Anodon'ta,  a 
genus  of  lamellibranchiate 
bivalves,  including  the  fresh-water  mus- 
sels,  without  or  with  very  slight  hings* 
teeth.    See  Muuel. 


^H 


Anodyne 

Anodyne    («°'o-dIn),  a  medicine,  such 

_vi  V    11         *".  ®°   opiate   or   narcotic, 
which  allays  pain. 

Anointinfi:    (a-noint'lng),  rubbinjrthe 

-1*1.  M   *x      '^y  °r  ^™«  part  o'  It 

with  oil,  often  perfumed.  From  time  im- 
memorial the  nations  of  the  East  have 
been  in  the  habit 
of  anointing 
themselves  for 
the  salie  of 
health  and 
bea  u  t  y.  The 
Greeks  and  Ro- 
m  a  n  8  anointed 
themselves  af- 
ter the  bath. 
Wrestlers  a- 
nointed     them-  „t_    ,>^      — , _  -. 

selves    in    order  i^^,  '-^■i — ; ^"v. 

to  render  it  more  '^KJ'Pt'auttuo'n'iUKiKiueBt. 
difficult  for  their  antagonists  to  get  hold 


Anonymous 


Z#  *i:  i    "^'^  antagonists  to  get   Hold 

Of  them.  In  Egypt  it  seems  to  have  been 
common  to  anoint  the  head  of  guests 
when  th°'  ntered  the  house  where  they 
were  to  ^  entertained,  as  shown  in  the 
cut.  In  the  Mosaic  law  a  sacred  char- 
acter was  attached  to  the  anointing  of  the 
garments  of  the  priests  and  things  be- 
longing to  the  ceremonial  of  worship, 
wj^^f!"^'^?  P^^fts  and  kings  were 
Pointed  when  inducted  into  office,  and 
fhJ^Z  lu^fJ^^  ""ointed  of  the  Lord,  to 
snow  that  their  persons  were  sacred  and 
their  office  from  God.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment also  the  prophecies  respecting  the 
Redeemer  style  him  Messiaa,  that  is,  the 
Anotnted,  which  is  also  the  meaning  of 
his  Greek  name  Christ.     The  custom  of 

Cathohc    Church    m    the    ordination    of 
priests  and  the  confirmation  of  believers 
and    the  sacrament  of  extreme   unction. 
The  ceremony  is  also  frequently  a  part  of 
the  coronation  of  kings. 
Anomalure   (a-nom'a-lar;       Anoma- 
nnin..!..    »«v  .„,'"'■"»}>  a  genus  of  rodent 
VfT^\  inhabiting    the    west    coast    of 
hl^^J  resembling  the  flying-squirrels,  but 
fcaving    the    under    surface    of    the    tail 
rnnf? 'S^?^   ^"^  ?«"«  ^J'^ta^^e   from   the 
l^hiX^'^u   *  series  of  large  horny  scales 
which,  when  pressed  against  the  trunk  of 
a  tree,  may  subserve  the  same  purnose 

MJhc'l  J°«t^"T°*«  '''^^  which '^aTan 
climbs    up   a    telegraph    pole   to   set   the 

wires.'  They  are  called  also  scalttaila 
?'  «^.al«-taned  squirrels,  but  somt  au! 
thorities  class  them  with  the  porcupines 
rather  than  the  squirrels.  Ke  are 
■everal  species  of  them,  but  little  il 
known  of  their  habits. 
Anomaly  (a-nom'a-li),  in  astronomy, 
^—  •-„  *"e  angle  which  a  line 
d«wn   Crom   a  planet   to   the   srn   hal 


passed  through  since  the  planet  was  lagt 
at  Its  perihelion  or  nearest  distance  to  th« 
sun.  The  anomaliatio  year  is  the  interval 
between  two  successive  times  at  which  th? 
earth  is  in  periheUon,  or  365  days  6  hour 
13  minutes  45  seconds.  In  consequf-nce 
of  the  advance  of  the  earth's  perihcJioo 
among  the  stars  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  earth's  motion  and  of  the  precession 
or     the    equinoxes,     which     carries    tho 

^"tlfJ'fi'^K"*'''  I?  the  opposite  direction 

to  the  earth's  motion,  the  anomalistic  vear 

IL^""^"*^*^'^"  *^«  "Cereal  year,  and  «til 

onger    than    the    tropical    or    comuon 

Anomnra  <a-no-m11'ra),  a  section  of 
tne  crustaceans  of  the  orJor 
pecapoda,  with  irregular  tails  not  formed 
to  assist  in  swimming,  includine  tho 
hermit-crabs  and  othersf  ^ 

Anona  (a-nO'na  >  a  genus  of  plants,  the 
,.««  A  *^P®  P'  ^¥  °at.  order  Anona- 
^t^' x/\'V'V!'^'"'  (sweet-sop)  grows  in 
the  West  Indian 

Islands,  and 
yields  an  edible 
fruit  having  a 
thick,  sweet, 
luscious  pulp. 
A.  murie&ta 
(sour-sop)  is 
cultivated  in  the 
West  and  East 
Indies ;  it  pro- 
duces a  large 
pear-shaped 
fruit,  of  a  green- 
ish color,  con- 
taining an  agree- 
ably slightly  acid 
pulp.    The  genus  ^ 

produces    other. 

edible  fruits  n<»  °'**  **"■  ^°""'op  (■^'«o»"» 
the  common  'cus  m^ricataj. 

AnOnaceSe  (a-nS-na'ce-S),  a  natural 
i.«^_       •      ,     °K°^^  of  trees  and  shrubs 

Jf  ItiDuii^p^  "^rT'i  '^"^^^S'  •J^"ti"'t« 

AtJt^'l'  Py^  ^^^*^^  character  they  are 
wh  ^K^l'if ''***  from  the  MagnoliaceS^.  to 
Si,  ol''^^  "P,  ot'^e'-^ise   closely  allied. 

OM^«n/^i.°"i°^^  ^"P^,^."^^  plants  of  the 
Old  and  the  New  World,  and  are  gener- 
ally  aromatic.  See  Anona. 
Anonymous  (a-non'I-mus),  literally 
f/i  o«„*i.»  ^.  .  .^'thout  name,'  applied 
who?J?iSf  "^^^"K^^  ^''^  ^'>''^  o'  a  person 
name  .»S^f  is  unknown  or  who  keeps  his 
for  an  «^?,*- »/'^'"^°''«'»»  ^8  a  term  used 
tor  an  assumed  name.     The  knowledge  of 

SreTsTd?,"""  ""k^  pseudonymous  m'ra. 
ture  Is  indispensable  to  the  bihlioeranher 
and  kr,e  dlctionarie.  «iVli  the  S  aS 


Anoplotherium 


Ansgar 


writers  of  such   works  have  been   pub- 

Uihed. 

Anoplotherium  (an-a-plo-the'ri-uin), 

the  TJngulata  or  Hoofed  Quadrupeds, 
forming  tlie  type  of  a  distinct  family, 
wliieh  were  in  many  respects  intermediate 
between  tlie  swine  and  the  true  ruminants. 
These  animals  were  pig-like  in  form, 
but  possessed  long  tails,  and  had  a  cleft 
hoof,  with  two  rudimentar:  toes.  The 
remarkable  dental  development,  which 
differs  from  all  other  ungulates  extinct 
or  recent,  consists  of  six  incisors,  two 
canines,  eight  premolars,  and  six  molars, 
present  in  each  jaw,  the  series  being  con- 
tinuous. A.  commune,  from  the  Eocene 
rocks,  is  a  familiar  species. 
AnODlnra  (an-o-plu'ra),  an  order  of 
*^  apterous  insects,  of  which 

Oe  type  is  the  genus  Pediculua  or  louse. 

Anopshehr.     See  Anupakahr. 
Anorexia.     Sce  Appetite. 

Anosmia  (?n-os'mi-a),  a  disease  con- 
sisting in  a  diminution  or 
destruction  of  the  power  of  smelling, 
Bometimes  constitutional,  but  most  fre- 
qaently  caused  by  strong  and  repeated 
gtiraulants,  as  snuff,  applied  to  the 
olfactory  nerves. 

AnOUra.   See  Anur<i, 

Anqnetil-Dnperron  JJnf;**^^^"^: 

HAM  Htacinthe,  a  French  orientalist, 
born  in  1731,  died  in  1805.  He  studied 
theology  for  some  time,  but  soon  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
and  Persian.  His  zeal  for  the  Oriental 
languages  induced  him  to  set  out  for  In- 
dia, where  he  prevailed  on  some  of  the 
Parsee  priests  to  instruct  hin  in  the  Zend 
and  Pehlevi  and  to  give  him  some  of  the 
Zoroastrian  books.  In  1702  he  returned  to 
France  with  a  valuable  collection  of  MSS. 
In  1771  he  published  his  Zend-Avesta,  a 
translation  of  the  Vendidad,  and  other 
sacred  books,  which  excited  great  sensa- 
tion. Among  his  other  works  are  L'Inde 
en  Rapport  aveo  V Europe  (1790),  and  a 
selection  from  the  Vedas.  His  knowl- 
edge of  the  Oriental  languages  was  by  no 
means  exact. 

Ansbach.    See  Ampach. 

Anselm  (in'selm)  St.,  a  celebrated 
"'*"*  Christian  philosopher  and 
theologian,  born  at  Aosta,  in  Piedmont,  in 
10;{3;  died  at  Canterbury  1109.  At  the 
ape  of  torenty-seven  (1060)  he  became  a 
niimk  at  Bee,  in  Normandy,  whither  he 
had  been  attracted  by  the  celebrity  of 
Lanfnnc.    Three    years   later   he    was 


elected  prior,  and  in  117S  he  was  chosen 
abbot,  which  he  remained  for  fifteen  years. 
During  this  period  of  his  life  he  wrote  his 
first  philosophical  and  religious  works ;  the 
dialogues  on  Truth  and  Free-will,  and 
the  treatises  Monologion  and  Froslofjion; 
and  at  the  same  time  his  influence  made 
itse!f  so  felt  among  the  monks  under  his 
charge  that  Bee  became  the  chief  seat 
of  learning  in  Europe.  In  1093  Anselm 
was  offered  by  William  Rufus  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury,  and  accepted  it, 
though  with  great  reluctance,  and  with 
the  condition  that  all  ^he  lands  b(  longing 
to  the  see  should  be  restored.  William 
II  soon  quarreled  with  the  archbishop, 
who  would  show  no  subservience  to  him, 
and  would  persist  in  acknowledging  Pope 
Urban  in  opposition  to  the  antipope  Cle- 
ment. William  ultimately  had  to  give 
way,  acknowledging  Urban  and  conferring 
the  pallium  upon  Anselm.  The  king  be- 
came his  bitter  enemy,  aowever,  and  so 
great  were  Anselm's  difficulties  that  in 
1097  he  set  out  for  Rome  to  consult  with 
the  pope.  Urban  received  him  with  great 
distinction,  but  did  not  venture  really  to 
take  the  side  of  the  prelate  against  the 
king,  though  William  had  refused  to 
receive  Anselm  again  as  archbishop,  and 
had  seized  on  the  revenues  of  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  which  h"^  retained  till  his 
death  in  1100.  Anselm  accordingly  re- 
mained abroad,  where  he  wrote  most  of 
his  celebrated  treatise  on  the  atonement, 
entitled,  Cur  Dcus  Homo  ('  Why  God  was 
made  Man ; '  translated  into  English,  Ox- 
ford, ISiiS).  When  William  was  succeed- 
ed by  Henry  I  Anselm  was  recalled ;  hut 
Henry  insisted  that  he  should  submit  to 
be  reinvested  in  his  see  by  himself,  al- 
though the  popes  claimed  the  right  of 
Investing  for  themselves  alone.  Much 
negotiation  followed,  and  Henry  did  not 
surrender  his  claims  till  1107,  when 
Anselm's  long  struggle  on  behalf  of  the 
rights  of  the  church  came  to  an  end. 
Anselm  was  a  great  scholar,  a  deep  and 
original  thinker,  and  a  man  of  the  utmost 
saintliness  and  piety.  The  chief  of  his 
writings  are  the  Monologion,  the  Proslo- 
gion,  and  the  Cur  Deus  Homo.  The  first 
IS  an  attempt  to  prove  inductively  the 
existence  of  Ood  by  pure  reason  without 
the  aid  of  Scripture  or  authority ;  the 
second  is  an  attempt  to  prove  the  same 
by  the  deductive  method ;  the  Cur  Deus 
Homo  is  intended  to  prove  the  necessity 
of  the  incarnation.  Among  his  numerous 
other  writings  are  more  than  400  letters. 
His  life  was  written  by  his  domestic 
chaplain  and  companion,  Eadmer,  a  monk 
of  Canterbury. 

ATiacrar  or  AnsKAB  (an'sk&r),  called 
^**"*6«**»    the  Apottle  of  the  North,  was 


Anson 

born  in  801  in  Pfcardy,  and  he  took  the 
monastic  vows  while  still  in  his  boyhood. 
In  the  midst  of  many  difficulties  he  la- 
bored as  a  missionary  in  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  dying  in  8G4  or  865,  with  the 
reputation  of  having  undertaken,  if  not 
the  first,  the  most  sucoessful  attempts  for 
the  propagation   of  Christianity  in   the 

An'SOn.  George,  Loun,  a  celebrntrd 
'English  navisatnr;  born  1(507, 
died  1762.  He  entered  the  navy  at  an 
parly  age  and  became  a  commander  in 
1722,  and  captain  in  1724.  In  1740  he 
was  made  commander  of  a  fleet  sent  to 
the  South  Sea,  directed  apninst  the  trade 
and  colonies  of  Spain.  The  expedition 
consisted  of  five  men-of-war  and  three 
smaller  vessels,  which  carried  1400  men. 
After  much  suffering  and  many  stirring 
adventnres  he  reached  the  coast  of  Peru, 
H  made  several  prizes,   and  captured   and 

burned  the  city  of  Paita.  His  squadron 
was  now  reduced  to  one  ship,  the 
Centurion,  but  with  it  he  took  the 
Spanish  treasure  galleon  from  Acapuloo, 
and  arrived  in  England  in  1744,  with 
treasure  to  the  amount  of  $2,500,000,  hav- 
ing circumnavigated  the  globe.  His  ad- 
ventures and  discoveries  are  described  in 
the  well-known  Anson's  Voyage,  compiled 
from  materials  furnished  by  Anson.  A 
few  days  after  his  return  he  was  made 
rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  not  long 
after  rear-admiral  of  the  white.  His 
victory  over  the  French  admiral  Jon- 
qniire,    near    Cape    Finisterre    in    1747, 

of  R«rni"«f*'*«*l'®  peerage,  with  the  title 
of  Baron  of  Soberton.     Four  years  later 

T^  T7ro°V^<^®  ^^^  'o^<^  of  the  admiralty. 
in  17o8  he  commanded  the  fleet  before 
Brest,  protected  the  British  at  St.  Malo, 
Cherbourg,  etc,  and  received  the  repulsed 
troops  into  his  vessels. 
AnSOnia  (nn-so'ni-a),  a  city  of  Con- 
u-  -fo      ^?<^t»t'"t,  on  the   Naugatuck 

River,  12  miles  n.  w.  of  New  Haven- 
Has   maaufactures   of  brass   and   conner 

ft^.'Vori5.T52.''°"^'  '''''''"''  «««^«' 


Ant 

Ansted  ^°'?P^>'  ?^Y^  Thomas.  nn 
_  English  geologist,  born  in  1M4, 

dicdm  1880.  He  was  professor  of  geoldty 
at  King's  College.  liondon,  and  assistant 
secretary  to  the  Geological  Society,  wli.isc 
quarterly  journal  he  edited  for  ii.;iny 
years.  His  writings  on  geology  wore 
standard  authorities. 
Anster  (?°'-*ter>,  Jons,  professor  of 
civil  law  in  the  Universifv  of 
Dublin,  born  in  County  Cork  in  1  Toa- 
died in  1867.  He  published  a  vohinic  of 
poems,  and  was  a  frequent  contrihuinr 
to  Blaclwood's  Magazine,  the  Dnllin 
Univeraitjf  Magazine,  the  Norlh,  Bn'\?h 
Review,  etc..  but  is  chiefly  known  bv  his 
fine  translation  of  Goethe's  Faust,  ]s;.^.v 
G4. 

AnsteV  ^n's^S),  CnRisroPHER.  an 
,  '  „  English  poet,  born  1724.  <lif.,t 
ISO.*!.  He  was  author  of  The  Netc  linth 
Guide,  a  humorous  and  satirical  pnwhic- 
tion  describing  fashionable  life  at  liath 
in  the  form  of  a  series  of  letters  in  dif- 
ferent  varieties  of  meter,  which  had  a 
great  reputation  in  its  day. 
AnStey,  P.      ^^^.   Outhne,     Thoma> 


Anspach  ^*nspa»),  or  Ansbach.  a 
,  ,  town  in  Bavaria,  at  the 
gnctlon  of  the  Holzbach  with  the  LoT^er 
Kezat,  24  miles  southwest  of  XHrnbere. 
Anspach  gave  its  name  to  an  ancient 
hpr^"nf  l^iT  °l  margravate,  ruled  by  mem- 
bers of  the  house   of  Ilohenzollera      It 

mfirp^K^'^T.''''^^  B?yreuth  in  1769*,  ac- 
quired  by   Prussia  in   1701-02,   ceded  to 

Pra'nTin'lSO;-'''"''^'"  ?^^^'  «'*"Pi^d  by 
1810  Th„  ^*'/°?  •^^^•l  to  Bavaria  in 
1»1U.  The  industries  of  the  modern 
town  consist  of  manufactures  of  Wm° 
nungH.    buttons,   straw-wares.'etc.     vZ. 


Anthony. 
AnstrUther   (an'stru^-^r;    popularly 

au'stir),  Easteb  and 
WESTER,  two  small  royal  and  parlia- 
nientary  burjrhs  of  Scotland,  in  I'ife- 
shire,  forming,  with  the  contigiioiw 
roynl  burgh  of  Collard^ke  or  Nether  Kil- 
renny,  one  fishing  and  seaport  town.  Pop. 
1,663. 

Ant,  *®  common  name  of  hyracnop- 
'  terous  (or  membranous-winscd) 
insects  of  various  genera,  of  the  familv 
Iformicidaf,  found  ia  most  temperate  !>nd 
tropical  regions.  They  are  small  but 
powerful  insects,  and  have  long  l,>»n 
noted  for  their  i\^markable  intelli-.  ikp 
and  interesting  habi.'?.  They  live  in  im- 
munities regulated  by  definite  laws,  on^h 
member  of  the  society  bearing  a  «..!1- 
detined  and  separate  part  in  the  wmk  of 
the  colony.  Each  community  consists  nf 
males;  of  females  much  larger  than  ili.> 
males;  and  of  barren  females,  otherwiso 
called  neuters,  workers,  or  nurses.  Tli<» 
neuters  are  wingless,  and  the  males  nnd 
If"?"!''/ onjy  fl'-quire  wings  for  their  •nup- 
tial flijht,'  after  which  the  males  p...  i^h. 
and  the  few  females  which  escape  tlip 
pursuit  of  their  numerous  enemies  divest 
themselves  of  their  wings,  and  eitiicr 
return  to  established  nests  or  bpcomp  <'>•> 
foundresses  of  new  colonies.     The  npiu.>rs 

Fk^j  ™.^'l  *^^  '"*>«"  o*  the  ant-hill  or 
abode  of  the  community;  thev  escavnte 
jne  galleries,  procure  food,  and  feed  thp 
larvg.  or  young  ants,  which  are  destitute 
^IJ^l^n""  "^  motion.  In  fine  weather  tlirv 
carefully  convey  them  to  the  surface  for 


Ant 


Antalkall 


the  benefit  of  the  sun's  heat,  and.  as  at- 
tentively carry  them  to  a  place  of  safety 
either  when  bad  weather  is  threatened 
or  the  ant-hill  is  disturbed.  In  like  man- 
ner they  watch  over  the  safety  of  the 
nymphs  or  pupae  about  lO  acquire  their 
perfect  growth.  Some  communities  pos- 
gesH  a  special  type  of  neuters,  known  as 
'soldiers,'  from  the  duties  that  specially 
fall  upon  them,  and  from  their  powerful 
biting  jaws.  There  is  a  very  cousiderable 
varifty  in  the  materials,  size,  and  form 
of  ant-hills,  or  nests,  according  to  ihe 
peculiar  nature  or  instinct  of  the  species. 
Slost  of  American  ants  form  nests  in 
wouds,   fields,   or   gardens,   their  abodes 


AntananarlTo. 
bcinj  generally  in  the  form  of  small 
mounds  rising  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  containing  numerous  galleries 
and  apartments.  Some  excavate  nests  in 
old  tree-trunks.  Houses  built  by  the 
cnmnion  wood-ant  (Fonnica  rtifa)  are 
frequently  as  large  as  a  small  hay-cock. 
Soiup  ants  live  on  animal  food,  very  quick- 
ly pi"  king  quite  clean  the  skeleton  of  any 
d^iid  animal  they  may  light  on.  Others 
live  on  saccharine  matter,  being  very  fond 
of  tlie  sweet  substance,  called  honey-dew, 
whkli  exudes  from  the  bodies  of  Aphides, 
or  plant-lice.  These  they  sometimes  keep 
in  tliiir  nests,  and  sometimes  tend  on  the 
rlnnts  where  they  feed ;  sometimes  they 
evmi  superintend  their  breefling.  By 
stroking  the  aphides  with  their  antennro 
they  cause  them  to  emit  the  sweet  fluid, 
whioh  the  ants  then  ^'reedily  sip  up. 
Various  other  insects  are  looked  after  by 
ants  in  a  similar  manner,  or  are  found  in 


their  nests.  It  has  been  observed  that 
•ome  species,  like  the  Sanguinary  Ant 
{Formica  aanguinca),  resort  to  violence 
to  obtain  working  auts  of  other  species 
for  their  own  use,  pluuderiug  the  nests 
of  suitable  kinds  of  their  lurvte  and  pupe, 
which  they  carry  off  to  their  own  nests 
to  be  carefully  reared  and  kepi  as  slaves. 
In  temperate  countries  male  and  female 
ants  survive,  at  most,  till  autumn,  or  to 
the  commememcnt  of  cool  weather, 
though  a  v«ry  large  proportion  of  them 
cease  to  exist  long  previous  iu  that  time. 
The  neuters  pass  tlie  winter  in  a  state 
of  torpor,  imd  of  course  require  no  food. 
The  only   time   when   they  require   food 

is  during  the 
season  of  ac- 
tivity, when 
they  have  a 
vast  number 
of  young  to 
feed.  Some 
ants  of  South- 
ern Europe 
feed  on  grain, 
and  store  it 
up  in  their 
nests  for  use 
when  reiiuired. 
Some  species 
have  stings  as 
weapons, 
others  only 
their  powerful 
nmndiblos,  or 
an  acrid  and 
pungent  fluid 
(formic  acid) 
which  they 
can  emit.  The 
name  white 
ant  is  given 
to  the  neurop- 
terous  insects  otherwise  called  Termites. 
See  Termites. 

Anfortiil  (ant-as'ld),  an  alkali,  or  any 
Auiuiyxu  remedy  for  acidity  in  the 
stomach.  Dyspepsia  and  diarrhoea  are 
the  diseases  in  which  antacids  are  chiefly 
employed.  The  principal  antacids  in  use 
are  magnesia,  lime,  and  their  carbonates, 
and  the  bicarbonates  of  potash  and  soda. 
AnfiPiiQ  (an-te'us),  the  giant  son  of 
Aiittcus  i.^.spidon  (Neptune)  and  Ge 
(the  Earth),  who  was  invincible  so  long 
as  he  was  in  contact  with  the  earth. 
Heracles  (Hercules)  grasped  him  in  his 
arms  and  stifled  him  suspended  in  the  a?r. 

Antakieh,  Antakia.    ^^^^tioch. 

Anfflllrali  (ant-allca-li),  a  substance 
iiniaiKaU    ^^j^j^       neutralizes       an 

alkali,  and  is  used  medicinally  to  coun- 
teract an  alkaline  tendency  in  the  systeOh 
All  true  acids  tiave  this  po.7«ri 


likOuutaariTO 
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Antelope 


Antananarivo    l5°-*»"-.!°;*';*mI*l' 

.  ^  th«  capital  of  Mad> 
•nacar,  aitnated  in  the  central  province 
of  ImCrlna ;  of  late  yeara  almost  entirely 
rebnllt,  its  old  timber  honaes  having  been 
replaced  by  buildings  of  sun-dried  briclc  on 
European  models.  It  contains  two  royal 
palaces.  Immense  timber  structures,  one 
of  which  has  been  lately  surrounded  with 
a  massive  stone  verandah  with  lofty 
comer  towers.  It  has  manufactures  of 
metal  work,  cutlery,  silk,  etc.,  and  exports 
sugar,  soap,  and  oil  Pop.  (1907)  68,000. 
Antar  (*o't*')»  »«»  AraWan  warrior 
and  poet  of  the  sixth  century, 
author  of  one  of  the  seven  Moallakas 
hung  up  in  the  Raaba  at  Mecca ;  hero  of 
a  romance  analogous  in  Arabic  literature 
to  the  Arthurian  legend  of  the  English. 
The  romance  of  Antar,  which  has  been 
called  the  Iliad  of  the  Deaert,  is  com- 
posed in  rhythmic  prose  Interspersed  with 
fragments  of  verse,  many  of  which  are  at- 
tributed to  Antar  himself,  and  has  been 
generally  ascribed  to  Asmai  (b.  740  AJ>. ; 
d.  about  830  A.D.),  preceptor  to  Harnn- 
al-Rashid. 

Antarctic  <ant-ark'tik),    relating    to 
^^  the  southern  pole  or  to  the 

region  near  it.    The  Antarctic  Circle  Is  a 
circle  parallel  to  the  equator  and  distant 
from  the  south  pole  23*  28',  marking  the 
area  within  which  the  sun  does  not  set 
when  on  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.    The 
Antarctic  Circle  has  been  arbitrarily  fixed 
on  as  the  limits  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean, 
it  being  the  average  limit  of  the  pack-ice ; 
but  the  name  is  often  extended  to  embrace 
a  much  wider  area.    The  lands  within  the 
Antarctic  region  have  of  late  years  be- 
come far  l)etter  known  than  formerly,  and 
appear  to  be  largely  an  elevated  region, 
of  continental  extent.    The  chief  regions 
are   Victoria   Land,    King   Edward    VII 
Land  and  Ross   Island,  with  the  West 
Antarctic  peninsula.    Most  of  the  expedi- 
tions to  the  South  Pole  have  been  by  way 
of  the  Ross  Sea  opening  into  the  Pacific, 
about    1500   miles    from    New    Zealand. 
There  is  no  animal  life  apart  from  that 
in  the  sea  and  along  the  shore.    Among 
the  birds  the  most  notable  are  the  pen- 
guins, which  have  almost  human  charac- 
teristics.   There  are  several  varieties  of 
seal,  whales  and  dolphins.    See  articles  on 
Amundsen,  Scott,  Shackleton  and  South 
Polar  Exploration. 

Ant-Catcr.   ananae  given  to  mammala 
VI  a  of  various  genera  that  prey 

cnlefly  on  ants,  but  usually  confined  to  the 
genua  Uyrmeeophaga,  order  Edentata. 
In  this  genus  the  head  is  remarkably 
elongated,  the  Jaws  destitute  of  teeth,  and 
tha  month  furnished  with  a  long,  ex- 
taaaik   frafue   covered   wltb   glatinotui 


saliva,  by  tha  aid  of  which  the  animab 
secure  their  Insect  prey.  The  eyes  an 
very  small,  the  ears  abort  and  round,  and 
the  legs,  especially  the  anterior,  very  ro 
bust,  and  f umishea  with  long,  compressed, 
acute  nails,  admirably  adapted  for  break- 
ing Into  the  anthills.  The  most  remark- 
able apecies  Is  the  Uyrmeeophaga  juhi'g 
or  ant-bear,  a  native  of  the  warmer  part^ 
of  South  America.  It  la  from  4  to  5 
feet  In  length  from  the  tip  of  the  muzzle 
to  the  origin  of  the  black  bushy  tail,  whii  h 
ia  about  two  feet  long.  The  body  is  cov- 
ered with  long  hair,  particularly  alon? 
the  neck  and  back,  it  Is  a  harmless  and 
Mlitary  animal,  and  spends  most  of  itii 
time  In  sleep.  Some  species  are  adapted 
for  climbing  trees  In  quest  of  the  insects 
on  which  they  feed,  having  prehensile 
tails.  All  are  natives  of  South  America. 
The  name  ant-eater  Is  also  given  to  the 
pangolins  and  to  the  aardvanc  of  Africa. 
The  echidna  of  Australia  la  aomeMmei 
called  porcupine  ant-eater. 
Antecedent  C«n-te-88'denty,  in  (tram- 
~~"  mar,  the  noun  to  which  a 

relative  or  other  pronoun  refers;  as, 
Solomon  was  the  prince  viho  built  the 
temple,  where  the  word  prince  is  the 
antecedent  of  wiho. — In  logic,  that  mem- 
ber of  a  hypothetical  or  conditional  prop- 
osition which  contains  the  condition,  and 
which  Is  introduced  by  if  or  some  equiva- 
lent word  or  words ;  as.  If  the  sun  is  fixed, 
the  earth  must  move.  Here  the  first  and 
conditional  proposition  la  the  antecedent, 
the  second  the  eontequent. 

Antediluvian  te*^^^:^-"]',**- 

-  _,    . .      .  fore  the  flood  or  deluge 

of  Noah's  time;  relating  to  what  hap- 
pened before  the  deluge.  In  geology  the 
term  has  been  applied  to  organisms, 
traces  of  which  are  found  In  a  fossil  state 
in  formations  preceding  the  Diluvial, 
particularly  to  extinct  animals  such  as  the 
palseotherium.  the  mastodon,  etc. 
Antelope  Un'te-lOp),  the  name  giveu 
*  to  the  members  of  a  large 
family  of  Ruminant  Ungulata  or  Hoofed 


Antdope-Kbodoo  (atreptlctro*  koodoo). 
Mammalia,  dos^y  resembling  the  Deer  ii 
general  appearance,  but  essentially  dif- 
ferent In  nature  txom  the  latter  aDinukb 


Azitenite 


They  are  Jncluded  with  the  sheep  and 
"'"".u  ..  ,  lamlly  of  the  Cavicornia 
or  hollow-horned '  ruminants.  Their 
horas,  unlilce  those  of  the  deer,  are  not 
deciduous,  but  are  permanent;  are  never 
branched,  but  are  often  twisted  spirnlly, 
and  may  be  borne  by  both  sexes.  They 
are  rery  numerous  and  with  great  variety 
of  species  in  Africa.  Well-known  species 
are  the  gazelle,  the  addax,  the  elnnd,  the 
koodoo,  the  gnu,  the  springbok,  the 
.  Immojs  of  the  Alps,  the  snsiu  or  Indian 
antelope,  and  the  pronghorn  of  America. 
Antennae  (an-ten'«),  the  name  given 
to  the  movable  i<pinted 
organs  of  touch  and  hearing  attu  aed  to 


Anthology 

when  lodged  In  the  alimentary  caniU: 
classed  as  vermicides  or  vermi/uget.  ac- 
cording as  the  object  is  to  kill  the  woriM 
or  to  expel  them  by  purgation. 
Anthem  (an'them),  originally  a  hymn 
sung  in  alternate  parta;  in 
modem  usage,  a  snored  tune  or  piece  of 
music  set  to  words  taken  from  the  Psalms 
or  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  first 
Introduced  into  church  service  in  misa- 
beth's  reign ;  a  developed  motet.  The  an- 
them may  be  for  one,  two,  or  any  number 
of  voices,  but  seldom  exceeds  five  parts, 
and  may  or  may  not  have  an  organ  ac- 
companiment written  for  it. 
Anthemion  (an-the'ml-un),  an  orna- 
ment or  ornamented  se- 
ries used  In  Greek  Roman  decoration, 
which  is  derived  from  fioral  forms,  more 


AnteuDn. 

1, 1,  FiHform  AntenniB  of  Cucujo  Firefly  of 

Brazil  (Pyronkorut  lumino*iis).   S,  Denticulate 

Aotenna;  8,  JBlpinnate;   4,  LamelHcorn;  6,  Cla- 

rfC^ustacwi"'**''  ^'  -^"tennaandAiteJinule 

the  heads  of  insects,  myriapods,  etc.,  and 
rommonly  called  horns  or  feelers      They 
present  a  very  great  variety  of  forms. 
Antegnera    (An-te-kiVri),   a    city    of 
,.  1,  .  Andalusia,    in    Spain,    in 

the  province  of  Malaga,  a  place  of  some 
importance    under    the   Romans,    with    a 
ruined  Moorish  castle.     Manufactures  of 
woolens,  leather,  soap,  etc.     Pop.  31,(510 
AnterOS  (ant'e-ros),  in  Greek  mythol- 

. J.         ogy,  the  god  of  mutual  love. 

According  to  some,  however,  Anteros  is 
the  enemy  of  love,  or  the  god  of  antip- 
athy; he  was  also  said  to  punish  those 
who  did  not  return  the  love  of  others. 
AntneU0n<a°-th6'li-un),  pi.  Anthelia, 
,  a  luminous  rinc.  or  rincs 

seen  by  an  observer,  especially'  in  a"pTne 

h?sh?^H"/^^r5'  "*'"°*'  the  shadow  of 
his  head  projected  on  a  cloud  or  fog-bank, 

ILT  f-™/^  covered  with  dew,  50    or  60 
yards  distant,  and  opposite  the  sun  when 

tioL^y^iSr*^'     ''  "  ^""^  '"^  ''''  ^'^"'^■ 

Anthelminthics,     Anthelmin- 

"CS    t^^'i^f'-^'^'tiks).     a     class     of 
remedies  used   to  destroy  worms 

Jo Ij — 1 


e^'pecially  the  honeysuckle.  It  was  much 
used  for  the  ornamentation  of  friezes  and 
Interiors,  for  the  decoration  of  fictile 
vases,  the  borders  of  dresses,  etc. 
Anthemis  (a'^'the-mls),  a  genns  of 
t      XV  composite  plants,  comptia- 

mg  tne  camomile  or  chamomile. 
AntheminS  (an-the'ml-us),    a    Greek 
*  .,*  ^*  T    1,      ^™.athematician  and  archi- 
tect of  Lydia ;  designed  the  Church  of  St 
pophia     at     Constantinopfe ;      wrote     a 

?''?.^u  *r"A*^^  *•"  buming-gJasses,  and 
established    the    use    of    the 
directrix. 

Anther,    t^®   male   organ 
..  '    of     the     flower; 

that    part    of    the    stamen 
which  ia  filled  with  pollen. 

Anthesteria  (.an-thes-te'- 

,    _      ,    ,     ri-a),  an  an- 
nual  Greek  festival  held  in 
honor  of  all  the  gods,  more 
particularly    of    Bacchus   or 
IMonysus,    and    to    celebrate    o.  Ovules, 
the  beginning  of  spring,  and  66,  Anthers 
the  season  when  the  wine  of    c.  Stigma, 
the   previous  vintage   was  considered  ft 
for  use. 

Anthocyanin  ( an-tho-sra-i^) ,  t  n  e 

•f  blue  color  of  flowers, 

a  pigment  obtained  from  those  petals  of 
flowers  which  are  blue  by  digesting  them 
in  spirits  of  wine. 

AntholoerV   (an-tholVgi;  Gr.  anthot, 

**''     a   flower,  and   legein,   to 

gather),  the  name  given  to  any  colleo- 

tion  of  extracts  from  various  autbonb 


ifLntlion 


Awthropoiiictry 


m 


bnt  eapedally  to  the  Greek.  "Hie  first 
who  compiled  a  Greek  nnthnlngv  wa« 
Meleafter,  a  Syrian,  about  60  B.r.  lie  en- 
titled hia  collection,  which  contained  bc- 
lectiona  from  forty-six  popts  bpsldos  many 
piece*  of  bin  own,  the  Oarland;  a  contin- 
uation of  this  work  by  Philip  of  Thesna- 
lonica  in  the  ase  of  Tiberius  was  the  first 
entitled  Antholofitf-  T^ater  collections  are 
that  of  Constantine  Cephalas,  in  the  tenth 
century,  who  made  much  use  of  the  earlier 
ones,  and  that  of  Maximus  Planudos,  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  a  monk  of  Constan- 
tinople, whose  anthology  is  a  tasteless  se- 
riea  of  extracts  from  the  Anthology  of 
Cephalas,  with  some  additions.  The 
treasures  contained  in  both,  increased 
with  fragments  of  older  po€ts,  idyls  of  the 
bucolic  poets,  the  hymns  of  Callimachns, 
epigrams  from  monuments  and  other 
worn,  have  been  published  in  modern 
tim'-  ns  the  Greek  Anthologv. 
Al  '  ■  on  Charles,  nn  American  editor 
•  of  classical  school-books,  and 
of  Works  intended  to  facilitate  the  study 
of  Greek  and  Latin  literature ;  born  at 
New  York  city  in  3707,  died  in  1S07.  He 
was  long  a  professor  in  Columbia  College, 
New  York. 

An'fTinTiTr  Henbt  B.,  statesman,  born 
AU  VJluuy,  gj  Coventry.  Rhode  Island, 
in  1815;  died  Sept.  2.  1884.  He  grad- 
uated at  Brown  University  in  IS.'W; 
edited  the  Providence  Journal  1838-59; 
waa  governor  o''  Rhode  Island  l.S40-r»l, 
and  U.  S.  Senn  tr  after  ia">9.  In  1889 
and  again  in  1.S71  he  served  as  president 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
A'n'4-lin'nv  Susan  B.,  born  at  Adams, 
'^  •'''""j''  Massachusetts,  in  18'2(); 
•^.  ?  in  1906.  She  was  an  early  and 
eloquent  leader  in  antislavery  and 
woman's  rights  movement,  and  also  an 
advocate  of  total  abstinence. 
Anfliniiv  ^'^•>  ^^^  founder  of  mon- 
Autuuiijr,  ^gjjp  institutions;  he  was 
born  in  Upper  Egypt,  about  a.d.  251. 
Olving  up  all  hi*:  property  he  retired  to 
the  desert,  where  he  was  followed  by  a 
number  of  disciples,  who  thus  formed  the 
first  community  of  monks.  He  died  at  the 
apre  of  105. — St.  Anthony's  Fire,,  a.  name 
given  to  erysipelas. 

Anthracene  (an'thra-sen),  a  h.vdro- 
u,u»ux«,v>/uv    cjjfi^n    obtained    from 

coal-tar  being  extracted  from  the  last 
portion  of  the  distillate  by  pressure.  It 
wrms  small,  colorless  plates,  which  melt 
at  about  415°  F.  to  a  colorless  liquid, 
and  distills  at  over  572°.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  easily  so  in  hot  alcohol, 
ether  and  benzol.  Its  chemical  composi- 
tion is  0,«Hu,  and  k  is  of  much  com- 
mercial importance  since  it  is  the  start- 


ing-point in  the  nianufa(Aure  of  artificial 
aluarin    (g.  v.). 

Anthracite  L^'i''"f  *^'   K'1  ? 

stone  coal,  a  non-bitumi- 
nous  coal  of  a  shininf  luster,  approach- 
ing to  metallic,  which  bums  without 
smoke,  with  a  weak  or  no  flame,  and  with 
intense  heat.  It  consists  of,  on  an  aver- 
age, 00  per  cent,  carbon,  3  hydrogen,  and 
n  ash,  surpassing  bituminous  coal  la 
hardness  and  heat-giving  properties.  It 
has  some  of  the  p/operties  of  coke  or 
charcoal,  and,  like  that  substance,  repre- 
sents an  extreme  metamorphism  of  cnnl 
under  the  influence  of  beat  of  volcanic 
disturbance.  It  is  found  in  large  deposits 
in  Pennsylvania  and  occurs  rather  spar* 
ingly  elsewhere,  but  may  prove  to  be 
abundant  in  China. 
AnthrftT    (an'thraks),  a  fatal  disease 

sheep,  and  other  animals  are  subject,  al- 
ways associated  with  the  presence  of  nn 
extremely  minute  micro-organism  (BarU- 
lua  anthracis)  in  the  blood.  It  frequently 
assumes  nn  epizootic  form,  and  extends 
over  large  districts,  affecting  all  classes 
of  animals  which  are  exposed  to  the  ex- 
citing causes.  Is  is  also  called  splenic 
fever,  and  is  communicable  to  man.  ap- 
pearing as  carbuncle,  malignaat  pustule, 
or  wool-sorter's  disease. 

Anthropolatry  i^r'^^siir '"f 

man,  a  word  always  employed  in  re- 
proach ;  applied  by  the  Apollinarlans,  who 
denied  Christ's  perfect  humanity,  towards 
the  orthodox  Christians. 

AnthrODOloeV  (ap-thrO-Pol'o-J').  the 
*^  "o'  science  of  man  .and 
mankind,  including  the  study  of  m'an'g 
place  in  nature,  that  is,  of  the  measure 
of  his  agreement  with  and  divergence 
from  other  animals ;  of  his  physical  struc- 
ture and  psychological  nature,  together 
with  the  extent  to  which  these  act  and  re- 
act on  each  other;  and  of  the  various 
tribes  of  men,  determining  how  thes« 
may  have  been  produced  or  modified  hy 
external  conditions,  and  conse<iuontly 
taking  account  also  of  the  advance  or  re- 
trogression of  the  human  race.  It  puts 
under  contribution  all  sciences  which 
have  man  for  their  object,  as  archieolo^y. 
comparative  anatomy,  physiology,  psy- 
chology, climatology,  etc.  See  Ethnolopy. 
Anthropometry  (an-thrO-pom'e-tri ), 
*  •'    the    systematic   ex- 

amination of  the  height,  weight,  and  other 
physical  characteristics  of  the  huiiiau 
body.  It  was  shown  in  the  British  Asso- 
ciation Report  of  1883  that  variations  in 
stature,  weight,  and  complexion,  existing 
in  different  districts  of  the  British  Isknds. 


Anthropomorphiun 


Antiooiti 


an  ehleflr  due  to  difference  of  racial 
orifin.  The  average  height  of  the  adult 
malei  of  the  principal  races  or  national- 
itle«  of  the  world  may  be  given  aa  follows, 
but  it  is  acknowledged  that  more  numer- 
ous measurements  might  alter  some  of  the 
figures  considerably:— Polynesians  09.33 
in.,  Patagonians  69  in.,  negroes  of  the 
9"?,*°  ^o*J?i'  ^Scott-h  08.71  in..  Iroquois 
Indians  68.28  in..  Irish  67.90  in.,  Ameri- 
cans   (whites)    07.67   in.,   EngUsh   67.66 

«r'.^°'2S*£"?''  ^l-^  *"•'  2"'"8  07.10  in., 
Welsh  66.66  m.,  Danes  66.65  in..  Dutch 
88.63  In.,  American  negroes  66.62  in., 
Hungarians  66.58  in..  Germans  66.54  in., 
§n!?  ?^-^3  in.,  BelKiuns  66.38  in..  French 
66.23  in.,  Berbers  66.10  in.,  Arabs  mm 
in.,  Russians  66.04  in.,  Italians  66  in., 
Spaniards  65.66  in.,  Esquimaux  65.10  in., 
Papuans  64.78  in.,  Hindus  64.76  in.,  Chi- 

^L^-^"^,^^'  P"'^"  fi-'^-ST  in.,  Finns 
63.60  in..  Japanese  G3.11  in..  Peruvians 
^  m.,  Malays  62.34  in.,  Lapps  59.02  in., 
Bushmen  52.78  in.    Average  65.25  in. 

Anthropomorphism  !„-;ffi^^f;8Ji 

representation  or  conception  of  the  Deity 
under  a  human  form,  or  with  human 
attributes  and  affections.  AnthropomoT' 
phtsm  is  foundeil  in  the  natural  inaptitude 
of  the  human  mind  for  conceiving  spir- 
itual things  except  through  sensuous 
images. 

Anthropophagi 

those    individuals    or 

human  flesh  is  eaten .    „,  ^„„ 

nibals.  That  there  are  nations  who  eat 
the  flesh  of  enemies  slain  in  battle,  for 
example  the  Niam-Niam  of  Central  Africa, 
and  till  recently  the  New  Zealanders,  is 
well  known ;  but  there  are  none  who  make 
human  flesh  their  usual  food.  The 
Caribs  are  said  to  have  been  cannibals  at 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest  of 
Amenca,  and  the  word  'cannibal'  is  de- 
nved  from  their  name. 


(an-thrO-pof'a-ji), 
the  name  given  to 

tribes  by  whom 
man-eaters,  can 


Anti-aircraft  Ouns.  2°  important 

J  .,.  ^  'branchof 
modem  artillery.  For  defense  against  air- 
craft various  types  of  guns  were  in  use,  in 
the  Great  war.  Some  were  of  the  mobile 
type,  mounted  on  motor  vehicles ;  some 
were  of  the  fixed  type,  mounted  upon  per- 
manent emplacements;  still  others  were 
Of  the  field-piece  type,  which,  while  fired 
irom  a  stationary  position,  might  be 
rnovfid  from  point  to  point  upon  a  suitable 
carnage.  The  heavie.st  of  the  anti-air- 
crift  motor-driven  gun:;  was  the  10.5 
eentiraeter  (4H-ineh)  quick  firer.  throw- 
iflK  a  shell  weighing  nearly  forty  pounds 
'nth  an  initial  velocity  of  2333  feet  per 
second.    This  gun  was  used  extensively  by  _^ .„.,,„  ^v,u..,.o...=, 

'ArnhiUMl^^   in    the    war.      A    smf""  AnticOStl     (a^'t^-'^os'ti)' ""  '"'and  of 
Archibald'  or  'Archie'— as  the  British  ^""uubw     Canada,  in  the  mouth  (tf 


trpopa  termed  tbera  piecea— waa  the 
8-lnch  gun  throwing  a  14.3  ahdl  at  an 
initial  velocity  of  about  2170  feet  per 
necond.  The  Allied  foreee  improvised 
traveling  anti-aircraft  offenses  by  mount* 
ing  the  latest  types  of  Vicken,  Botehkiaa 
and  other  machine  guns  in  armored 
motor  oars.  Some  of  these  guns  main- 
tained  a  hot  fire  ranging  up  to  780  abota 
per  minute.  The  fixed  anti-aircraft  guna 
such  as  were  stationed  upon  eminencea 
and  buildings  and  used  by  the  British  to 
combat  the  German  air  raiders  were  of 
the  quick-flnng  type,  t!ie  object  being  to 
hurl  a  steady  stream  of  missiles  upon  the 
swiftly  moving  aeroplane.  Machine  guns 
were  also  used  for  this  purpose,  their 
range  of  approximately  2000  yards  and 
rapidity  of  fire  being  of  distinct  value 
when  hostile  aircraft  descended  to  an  alti- 
tude which  brought  them  within  range  of 
the  weapon. 

AntibeS  (^O-tCb),  a  fortified  town  and 
.  .  seaport  of  France,  dep.  Alpes- 

Mantimes,  on  the  Mediterranean,  11 
miles  8.  8.  w.  of  Nice ;  founded  about  340 
B.  c.  Traces  of  a  Roman  circus  and  part 
of  an  aqueduct  still  remain;  and  urns, 
lamps,  etc.,  have  been  found.    Pop.  6730. 

Antichlor  (*n'ti-kl6r).  the  name 
given  to  any  chemical  sub- 
Btance,  such  as  h.vposulphite  of  sodium, 
employed  to  remove  the  small  quantity 
of  chlorine  which  obstinately  adheres  to 
the  fibers  of  the  cloth  when  goods  are 
bleached  by  means  of  chlorine. 
Antichrist      <an'ti-krlst).  a  word  oe- 

j  2  .,  /'^'■™1'5  '°  *•>«  fi"t  ">d 
second  epistles  of  St.  John,  and  nowhere 
el.se  m  Scnpture,  in  passages  having  an 
evident  reference  to  a  personage  real  or 
symbolical  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in 
vanoiis  ocher  passages  both  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  In  every  age  the 
church  has  held  through  all  its  sects  some 
definite  expectation  of  a  formidable  ad- 
versary of  truth  and  righteousness  pre- 
figured under  this  name. 

Anticlimax  <an-ti-kll'maks),  a  sud- 
oen  declension  of  a 
writer  or  speaker  from  lofty  to  mean 
thoughts  or  language,  as  in  the  well- 
known  lines: 

Next  comes  Dalhnusie,  the  (trrat  god  of  wars 
Lieutenant-colonel  to  the  Earl  oi  Mar. 

Anticlinal      ^an-ti.kirnal).   une  ob 
.,         .  A.xis,    m    geology,    the 

ruise  of  a  wave-like  curve  made  by  a 
series  of  superimposed  strata,  the  strata 
dipping  from  it  on  either  side  as  from 
the  ridge  of  a  house;  a  synclinal  line 
runs  along  the  trough  of  such  a  wave. 
Anticlines  may  be  small  curves  in  a  hand 
specimen  or  large  mountains. 
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the  8t.  Lawrence,  125  mileii  long  bjr  80 
mile*  broad.  Th<>  interior  in  muuntain- 
ona  and  wooded,  but  there  is  much  good 
land,  and  it  is  well  adapted  for  arri- 
culture.  The  fiHherlea  atv  valuable.  The 
population  la  ac-onty,  however. 


«i 


aaa,  AnticUiua  Una.    ( 6.  Synclinal  Una. 

AntiOYClone  ("n-tl-sI'klOn),  a  phe- 
•^ "  "  ^  nomenon  pre  a  e  n  t  i  n  g 
Bome  featurea  oppoaite  to  those  of  a 
cyclone.  It  conafata  of  a  region  of  high 
barometric  preaaure,  the  pressure  being 
greateat  in  the  center  with  winda  flowing 
outwarda  from  the  center,  and  not  in- 
warda  aa  in  the  cvclone,  accoinpanied 
with  great  cold  in  winter  and  with  great 
heat  in  aummer. 

Antiovr&i    (an-tia'i-ra),    the   name   of 
•^  two   towns  of  Greece,   the 

one  in  Theaaaly,  the  other  in  Phocis, 
famoua  for  hellebore,  which  in  ancient 
times  waa  regarded  as  a  apecific  against 
insanity  and  melancholy.  Ilence  various 
jm-ular  allusions  in  ancent  writings. 
Antidote  (an'ti-dCt),  a  medicine  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  a 
poison. 
AntiptATn  (an-L5'tam>,  a  small  stream 

talis  into  the  Potomac  about  50  miles 
N.  w.  of  Washington ;  scene  of  a  battle 
between  the  Federal  and  Confederate 
armies,  led  by  McClellan  and  Lee.  on 
Sept.   17.  1862. 

Antifebrin  ^,"""-^^''"''?l'  or  acetan- 

ILID,  a  febnfug  and 
antineuralgic  derived  from  aniline,  to 
which  it  is  closely  allied.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1886,  and  its  cheapness,  rapidity 
of  action,  and  reliability  brour^ht  ft 
quickly  into  use.  It  is  a  white  p.  wder, 
with  burning  taste;  soluble  in  ale  )hol. 
Antifriction  (a°-ti-frik'8hun)  METAL, 
a  name  given  to  va- 
rious alloys  of  tin,  zinc,  copper,  antimony, 
lead,  etc.,  which  oppose  little  resistance 
to  motion,  with  great  resistance  to  the 
effects  of  friction,  so  far  as  concerns 
the  wearing  away  of  the  g".rfaces  of  con- 
tact Babbitt's  metal  is  composed  of  tin, 
antimony,  and  copper. 
AntifiTO  (an'ti-go),  a  city  of  Wiscon- 
«  ^iL  S*°'  county  seat  of  Langlade 
Co.,  196  miles  N.  n.  w.  of  Milwaukee; 
with  potato  and  dairy  interests,  with  raij- 
road  shops  asd  manufactures.    Pop.  8000. 


AntiffOnA  (antig'(>-n<»,  in  Oreelt 
iiuu^gue  nivthol..gy,  the  daughter 
of  CEdipua  and  Jocaata,  celebrated  for  her 
devotion  to  her  father  and  to  her  brother 
Polynicea,  for  burying  whom  against  th« 
decree  of  King  Creon  ahe  anffered  death. 
She  ia  heroine  of  Sophode's  (Edipui  at 
Colonua  and  hia  Antigone, 
Antieronns  (an-tlg'o-nua).  one  of  tb« 
AU1,iguaUB  gpnernla  of  Alexander  th« 
Great,  born  about  882  B.C.  After  the 
death  of  Alexander.  Antigonua  obtaineii 
Greater  Phrygia.  Lycia,  and  Pairpbyl- 
ia  aa  hia  dominion.  Ptolemy,  CasMnn 
der,  and  Lysimuchua,  alarmed  by  hiii 
ambition,  unitc<i  Uiemaelvea  against  him; 
and  a  long  acriea  of  conteats  ensued  in 
Syria,  Phoenicia,  Asia  Minor,  and  GrcKv. 
ending  in  301  B.C.  with  the  battle  of 
Ipsus  in  Phrygia,  in  which  Antigonus 
waa  defeated  and  alain.  — Antigoms 
Gon'atas,  aon  of  Demetrius  Poliorci'tr% 
and  grandson  of  the  above,  aucceeded  h\» 
father  in  the  Kingdom  of  Macedon  uud 
all  his  other  European  dominions;  died 
after  a  reign  of  forty-four  years  B.c  I'.'i!). 
Atltlirnn.   (nn-Wga),  one  of  the  Brit- 

important  of  the  Leeward  group;  I'S 
miles  long,  20  broad ;  area,  108  squarr 
miles.  Discovered  by  Columbus,  141)3. 
Its  shores  are  high  and  rocky ;  the  sur- 
face is  varied  and  fertile.  The  capital. 
St.  John,  the  residence  of  the  governor 
of  the  Leeward  Islands,  stands  on  th« 
shore  of  a  weli-(heltered  harbor  in  thfr 
northwest  part  of  the  island.  The  stapl* 
articles  of^  export  are  sugar,  molasses, 
rum.  Pop.  (including  Barbuda),  34,971, 
of  which  28,0OO  are  negroes. 
ATifilli^q  (an-til'^z,  an-tcl),  another 
.auiuies  name  for  the  West  Indian 
Islands. 
AntimachuS  (an-tim'a-kus),  a  Greek 

400  B.C.,  and  wrote  an  epio  called  the 
Thehais,  and  a  long  elegy  called  J.ndf, 
inspired  by  a  mistress  of  that  name;  only 
fragments  of  his  writings  remain. 

Auti-Masonic  Party,  '^^^ 

which  opposed  the  alleged  inlueuco  of 
freemasonry  in  civil  affairs.  It  sprang  up 
in  western  New  York,  following  the  isid- 
napping  of  William  Morgan  in  182<),  who, 
it  was  said,  bad  threatened  to  disclose  the 
secrets  of  the  order.  It  held  a  national 
convention  in  ),831.  but  waa  al)sorboil  by 
the  Wliigs.  Anti-JIasonic  agitation  pre- 
vailed for  some  time  in  local  political  af- 
fairs. Its  revival  under  the  name  of  llw 
American  Party  waa  attempted  in  lS7o, 
but  the  project  gained  only  a  small  fol- 
lowing. 

AntimOnV    (an'ti-mo-nl ;  chemical 
"^<'     sym.  Sb,  from  L.  attbtum; 
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■p.  IT.  fl.S,  atomic  wt.  120).  n  brhtle 
metal  of  a  bluiiib-whit<>  <ir  Nilver-wbitr 
color  and  a  crystallino  or  laminatMi 
•tructure.  It  melts  at  M^"  K..  and  burns 
with  a  bluinh-wbite  flouio.  The  mineral 
called  atibnite  or  antiinon}--Klanr<>,  la  a 
triiulpblde  (Sb,8,),  and  is  the  chief  ore 
from  which  the  metal  is  obiaiot'd.  It  is 
found  in  many  placi>»,  including  Franc, 
gpain,  Hungary,  Italy,  Canada,  AuKtra- 
lia,  and  Borneo.  The  nu'tiil,  or,  aa  it 
was  formerly  called,  the  reyulua  of  anti- 
mony, does  not  rust  or  tarnish  whon  ex- 
posed to  the  air.  When  alloyid  witli 
other  metals  it  bardons  them,  and  is 
therefore  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
alloys,  such  as  Britnnnia-mctnl,  type- 
metal,  and  pewter.  In  bells  it  renders 
the  sound  more  clear;  it  renders  tin  more 
white  and  sonorous  as  well  as  harder, 
and  gives  to  printing  types  more  firm- 


8t.  John,  Antigua,  from  the  foreground  of  the  Scotch  Church. 


ness  and  smoothness.  The  salts  of 
antimony  are  very  poisonous.  Tartar 
emetic  ,s  the  tartrate  of  antimonv  and 
Massium  and  has  long  been  justly  re- 
garded as  a  most  valuable  remedv  in 
many  diseases.— re?/oM>  antimony  'is  a 
preparation  of  antirnDnv  of  a  deep  yel- 
low color,  used  in  enamel  and  porcelain 
painting.  It  is  of  various  tints,  and  the 
brilliancy  of  the  brighter  hues  is  not 
affected  by  foul  air. 

Antinomianisin  (an-tl-no'ml-an-izm, 
u^  .  >    ,.  *  opposition  to  the 

fj  ),  the  name  given  by  Luther  to  the 
nference  drawn  by  John  Agricla  from 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  that 
tne  moral  law  is  not  bindinR  on  Chris- 
tians as  a  rule  of  life.  The  term  antino- 
nuan  has  since  been  applied  to  all  doc- 


trines  and  practices  which  neem  to  con- 
temn or  discountenance  utrlct  moral  obli- 
gations. The  l.uilieruns  and  CaWinista 
mve  both  been  charg.-d  with  antinomian- 
ism,  the  former  on  account  of  their  dcc- 
tritie  of  justification  by  faith,  the  latter 
both  on  this  ground  and  that  of  the  doc- 
trine of  predestination.  The  charge  la. 
of  course,  vigorously  repelled  by  both. 
Antinomy <?"t'-n"'«ny).  the  oppuai 
"  tion  of  one  law  or  rule  to 
another  law  or  rule;  in  the  Kantian 
piiilosophy,  tliat  natural  contradiction 
which  resulis  from  the  law  of  reason, 
when,  passing  the  limits  of  experience, 
we  seek  to  conceive  the  complex  of  ex- 
ternal phenomena,  or  nature,  as  a 
world  or  cosmos. 

Antinons  l?.":*'"'"'")'     «     young 

Bitbynian    whom    the    ex- 
travagant love  of  Hadrian  has  immortal- 

ised.  He 
drowned  him- 
self in  the 
Nik  in  122 
A.D.,  to  sa  ve 
Hadrian  from 
an  impending 
catastrophe, 
predicted  b  y 
an  oracle  un- 
less averted 
by  the  aelf- 
sacr I  fi c e  of 
the  emperor's 
niost  beloved 
friend.  Had- 
rian set  no 
bounds  to  his 
grief  for  his 
loss.  He  cave 
his  name  to  a 
newly-disc  o  v- 
e  r  e  d  star, 
erected  tem- 
,  „   ,  pies      in      his 

honor,  called  a  city  after  him,  and 
caused  him  to  be  adored  as  a  god  through- 
out the  empire.  Statues,  busts,  etc.,  of 
him  are  numerous. 

Antioch  ("'}'fi-ok;  anciently,  Antio- 
chia),  a  famous  city  of 
ancient  times,  ihe  cnpital  of  the  Greek 
kinsts  of  Syria,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
^routes,  about  21  miles  from  the  sea.  in 
a  beautiful  and  fertile  plain ;  founded 
by  Seleucus  Xicator  in  300  B.C.,  and 
named  after  his  father  Antiochus.  In 
Roman  times  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Svr- 
ian  povernors.  and  the  center  of  a  widely 
extended  commerce.  It  was  called  the 
•Queen  of  the  East'  and  'The  Beauti- 
ful. Antioob  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  it  was  hero  that 
the   disciples   of  our   Saviour  were   first 


Antioobiu 


Antipbon 


called  Christians  (Acts,  xi,  26).    In  the 
first  half  of  the  seventh  century  it  was 
taken  by  the  Saracens,  and  in  10i)8  by  the 
Crusaders.      They   established    the    prin- 
cipality of  Antioch,   of   which   the   first 
ruler  was  Bohemond,  and   which  lasted 
till    12G8,    when    it    was    taken    bv    the 
Mameluke  Sultan  of  Ejtynt.     In  1516  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.    The 
modern   Antioch,    or   Antakich,   occupies 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Antioch.     Pop.  about  28,000.     Its. 
ancient    population    was     estimated     at 
400,000.    There  was  another  Antioch,  in 
Pisidiaj  at  which  Paul  preached  on  his 
first  missionary  journey. 
AntiOChuS   ("^-tiVkus),    a    name    of 
several  G  r  se  c  o-S  y  r  i  a  n 
kings  of  the  dynasty  of   the   Seloucidse. 
ANTIOCHUS  r,  called  Soter   ('saviour'), 
was  son  of  Seleucus,  general  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  and  founder  of  the  dynasty. 
He   was  born   about  B.C.  324,   and   suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  B.C.  2S0.     During 
the    greater    part    of    his 
reign  he  was  engaged  in  a 
protracted     struggle     with 
the  Gauls,  who  had  crossed 
from  Europe,  and  by  whom 
he  was  killed  in  battle  B.C. 
261. — Antiochus   II,  sur- 
named   Theos    (god),   suc- 
ceeded "  Is  father,  lost  sev- 
eral   provinces    by    revolt, 
and  was  murlered  in  B.C. 
246   by   Laodice,   his  wife, 
whom  he  had  put  away  to 
marry    Berenice,    daughter 
of      Ptolemy. — .Vntiociius 
III,  surnamed  the  (jriat,  grandson  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  B.C.  242,  Bucceedi'd  in 
B.C.   223      The   early  part  of  his  reign 
embraced  a  series  of  wars   against   re- 
volted   provinces    and    neighboring   king- 
doms, his  expeditions  extending  to  India, 
over  Asia  Minor,  and  later  into  Europe, 
Where  he  took  possession  of  the  Tliracian 
Chersonese.      Here    he    encountered    the 
Bomans,  who  had  conquered  Philip  V  of 
Macedon,   and    were   prepared    to   resist 
his   further  progress.     Antiochus  gained 
f°j'?P?''i"°'^  adviser  in  Hannibal,  wlio 
liad  fled  for  refuge  to  his  court;  but  he 
lost   the  opportunity  of  an  invasion   of 
Italy  while  the  Romans  were  engaged  in 
war  with  the  Gauls,  of  which  the  Cartha- 
pinian  urged  him  to  avail  himself.     The 
Komans  defeated   him  by  sea  and  land, 
and  he  was;  finally  overthrown  by  Scipio 
at  Mount  Sipylus  in  Asia  Minor,  b.c.  190, 
and  very  severe  terms  wore  imposed  upon 
him.     He  was  killed  while  plundering  a 
temple  in  Elymais  to  procure  money  to 
pay  the  Romans.— Antiochus  IV,  caUed 
Aptphanet,  youngest  son  of  the  above,  ia 


chiefly    remarkable   for   his   attempt  to 

extirpate    the    Jewish    religion,    and  tu 

establish  in  its  place  the  polytheism  of 
the  Greeks. 

Antioauia  (*n-ts-a-k«'4),  a  town  of 

«Mi.Mv^iuci,  gy^jjj  America,  in  Colom 
■bia,  on  the  river  Cauca;  founded  in  Iii42. 
Pop.  9000.  It  gives  name  to  a  depart- 
ment of  the  republic:  area,  22,870  m 
miles;  pop.  about  500,000.  It  has  rich 
ores  of  the  precious  metals  and  deust- 
forests.  Capital,  Medelliu. 
AntinarOS  (an-tip'a-ro»;  ancient  Oli- 
vA^axva  aros),  one  of  the  Cyclades 
Islands  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  con- 
taining a  famous  stalactitic  grotto  or 
cave.  li.  lies  southwest  of  Paros,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait, 
and  has  an  area  of  10  squares  miles,  and 
about  700  inhabitants. 
Antinater  (an-tip'a-t^r),     a     general 

Macedon,  father  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
On  the  death  of  Alexander,  in  323  o.(.. 


Medal  of  Antiochus  Epipbanes. 


the  regency  of  Macedonia  was  assigned 
to  Antipater,  who  suc<*eeded  in  establisb- 
ing  the  Macedonian  rule  in  Greece  ou  a 
firm  fiMiting.  lie  died  in  b.c.  ."{ID  at  an 
advanced  age. 

Antiphlogistic    (an-ti-flS-jis-tik),    a 

'^        °  term      applied      to 

medicines  or  methods  of  treatment  ttiat 
are  intended  to  counteract  inflaiumatioii. 

AntiphlOgistine     (fl'">^1^8'tin).     the 
r        o  ■>»      trade     name    tur 

cataplasma  kaolin,  a  clay-like  sul)staii(v. 

grey     in    color,    containing    boric    acid. 

meJiyl-salicylate,    thymol,    glycerine    and 

wintergreen,    used    for   the    reductit)n   of 

inttammation    ir    cases    of    rheumatism, 

pneumonia,  etc. 

Antiphon  ( an't'-fon ) .  a  Greek  ora  tor, 
'^^  born  near  Athens;  founder 

of  political  oratory  in  Greece.  His  ora- 
tions are  the  oldest  rxtant,  and  he  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  who  wrote  speeetiea 
for  hire.  lie  was  put  to  death  for  talving 
part  in  the  revolution  of  B.C.  411,  wliich 
established  the  oligarchic  government  of 
the  Four  Hundred. 


Antiphon  Antiphony 


Antiseptlo 


Antiphon,  Antiphony  {»o-tiro-ni  -, 

tons').  In  the  Christiiin  church  a  verse 
Bret  sung  by  a  sinele  voice,  and  then  re- 
peated by  the  whole  choir;  or  any  piece 
tc  be  sung  by  alternate  voices. 
Antipodes  (an-tlp'o-dez),  the  name 
*  given  relatively  to  people 

or  places  on  opposite  sides  of  the  earth, 
80  situated  that  a  line  drawn  from  one  to 
the  other  passes  through  the  center  of 
the  earth  and  forms  a  true  diameter. 
The  longitudes  of  two  such  places  differ 
by  180°.  The  difference  in  their  time  is 
about  twelve  hours,  and  their  seasons  are 
reversed. 

Antipodes  Islands,  *   .F^up    of 

i»  J  .  1  J  1  ^  ^  small  uninhab- 
ted  islands  In  the  South  Pacific  Ocean, 
ibout  460  miles  s.  e.  by  e.  of  New  Zea- 
fand;  so  called  from  being  nearly  antip- 
■  to ,  Greenwich.  Antipodes  Island 
rises  to  1,300  feet,  and  is  largely  covered 
w!h  coarse  grass;  huts  have  recently 
been  fitted  up  to  shelter  castaways. 
Antinone  (ap't>-P0P),  the  name  ap- 
.  ^  P"^  to  *ose  who  at  dif- 
ferent periods  have  produced  a  schism  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  by  opposing 
tf "  authority  of  the  pope,  under  the  pre- 
teuse  that  they  were  themselves  popes. 
They  have  in  nearly  all  cases  been  the 
creatures  of  some  political  power  at  odds 
with  the  reigning  pontiff  over  the  rela- 
tions between  temporal  and  spiritual  af- 
fairs. They  were  most  frequent  in  the 
tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries, 
first  on  account  of  the  factional  strifes 
among  the  Roman  nobility,  and  then  of 
the  great  struggle  about  investitures  be- 
tween the  popes  and  the  German  em- 
perors.    The  longest  crisis  of  this  kind 

?'fo-J^*.^J'°'"^°  «*  t^«  Cfreat  Schism 
(13,^1417).  Felix  V  (abd.  1449)  was 
the  last  antipope. 

Antipyrin  (an-ti-pl'rin),  a  useful 
,  .     .    *1  substitute  for  quinine,  ob- 

tained from  coal-tar  by  a  complex 
chemical  process.  It  is  a  white,  tasteless 
powder,  which  reduces  the  temperature  in 
fevers  without  the  discomfort  of  profuse 
perspiration,  which  gives  it  great  value 
as  a  febrifuge. 

Antiquaries  (an't'-ona-res),  those 
«T,p!onf   *.  devoted  to  the  etudy  of 

ancient  times  through  their  relics,  as 
l.,P'rt?.*l?  sepulture,  remains  of  an- 
wnt  habitations,  early  mouuments,  im- 
P  ements  or  weapons,  statues,  coins,  med- 
ais,  paintings,  inscriptions,  boolis.  and 
manuscripts,  with  the  view  of  arriving 

fivin.  Tlt^*''  "^**'«  relations,  mode,  of 
"vmg,  habits,  and   general  condition   of 

A^m^^*)]l'^  *Y^°    ^""^'^'^    or    employed 


Qn«rie«  have  been  formed  in  aU  oonntrlet 
of  European  and  American  civilizatioa. 

Anti-Rent  War.  "  "truMje  wMdi 

J,      ^  -    ^.  .     '    resulted  from  the 

dissatisfaction  of  tenants  under  the 
patroon  system  in  some  of  the  counties  of 
New  York  state.  The  feud  lasted  for 
several  years  from  1839,  wlion  Stephen 
Van  RcMselaer,  one  of  the  largest  land- 
owners died,  to  1840,  when  the  legislature 
abolished  all  feudal  tenures. 

Antirrhinum     (an-ti-n'num).      see 
Snapdragon. 

Anti-Saloon  Lea&rue.  *"  American 

*i.  .        .   7    ..   *    society   for 

the  suppression  of  the  hquor  traffic,  first 
founded  m  Ohio  as  a  state  I  Jy  in  1893. 
It  IS  now  a  national  organization,  with 
branch  leagues  throughout  the  country. 
The  executive  offices  are  at  Westerville, 
O.,  and  the  Legislative  Committee  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  league  has  been 
devoted  chiefly  to  influencing  legislation 
in  favor  of  prohibition,  and  a  long  scries 
of  successes  must  be  credited  to  the  work 
of  this  society,  including  the  Federal  pro- 
bibiUon  amendment.     See  Prohibition. 


Antiseptic  (an-tl-sep'tlk ;  Gr.  anti, 
*  against,  and  aSpein,  to 
rot),  an  agent  by  which  the  putrefac- 
uon  of  vegetable  or  animal  matters  is 
prevented  or  arrested  or  which  prevents 
the  growth  of  septic  bacteria.  There  are 
a  great  number  of  substances  having  this 
preservative  property,  among  which  ar» 
salt,  alcohol,  vegetable  charcoal,  creosote, 
corrosive  sublimate,  tannic  acid,  sulphu- 
rous acid,  sulphuric  ether,  chloroform, 
arsenic,  wood-spirit,  aloes,  camphor, 
benzine,  aniline,  etc.  The  packing  of 
fish  in  ice,  nnd  the  curing  of  herring  and 
other  fish  with  salt,  are  familiar  antisep- 
tic processes.  The  different  antiseptics 
act  ill  different  ways.  The  term  is  ap- 
plied in  a  specific  manner  to  that  mode  of 
treatment  in  surgery  by  which  bacteria  in 
the  air  are  excluded  from  wounds  on 
whose  presence  suppuration  is  known  to 
depend.  Also  applies  to  the  antiseptic 
Cleansing  of  injuries  or  to  skin  surfaces 
before  operation  to  remove  bacteria  pr* 
sumcd  to  be  present. 

The  discovery  of  the  ideal  antiseptic 
was  announced  on  August  5,  1915,  by 
Dr.  Alexis  Carrel,  of  the  Rockefeller  In- 
stitute, and  l>r.  Henry  D.  Dakin,  of  the 
Lister  Institute.  It  is  made  hy  adding 
carbonate  of  lime  and  boric  acid  to  hypo- 
chlorito  of  lime.  Remarkable  results  have 
been  attained  by  its  use,  and  if  applied  in 
time,  H  is  asserted,  infection  in  wounds  is 
impossible.  Independent  research  on  the 
part  of  Prof.  Lorrelin  Smith,  produce4 
giffiilar  results.    See  Litter. 
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Anti-SlftV^rv  *  party  In  the  United 
'"'"°^**®^' States  before  the  civil 
war,  in  opposition  to  the  slavery  aystem. 
Bee  AboUtionittt. 
AntisnaSmOdiC  (ao-ti-spaz-mod'ik),  a 

*  medicine  proper  for 

the  cure  or  prevention  of  spasms  and  con- 
vulsions. Such  belongs,  to  some  extent, 
to  the  class  of  ether,  chloroform,  amyl, 
nitrite,  etc. ;  others  nre  narcotics,  as 
morphine,  hyoscine,  etc. 
AntistheneS    (an-tis'the-nSz),     a 

'^"**"^''  Greek  philosopher  and 
founder  of  the  school  of  Cynics,  born  at 
Athens  before  B.C.  400.  He  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Socrates. 

Antistrophe  fe*iJf '^^^^  •       ^  ®  ® 

AntitanrUS   (an-ti-taw'rus).         See 

Antithesis  (an-tith'e-sis ;  opposition), 
figure  of  speech  consist- 
ing in  a  contrast  or  opposition  of  words 
or  sentiments ;  as,  *  When  our  vices 
leave  ua.  we  flatter  ourselves  we  leavo 
them*;  'The  prodigal  robs  his  heir,  the 
miser  roht  himself.' 

Antitoxin  (t°'*^"*5K^'l°^;  specifically 
^^  the  antibody  to  a  toxin  of 

bacterial  or  related  origin  which  is  pro- 
duced as  the  result  of  immunization  with 
the  corresponding  toxin.  Examples  are 
the  diphtheria  antitoxin  and  the  tetanus 
antitoxin.  Streptococcus  antitoxin  is  an 
antitoxin  obtained  by  repeated  inocula- 
tions of  horses  with  streptococcus  cul- 
tures; employed  by  hypodermic  injection 
in  the  treatment  of  erysipelas,  puerperal 
fever,  septicemia  and  other  conditions  in 
which  tnere  is  infection  by  streptococci. 
The  value  of  antitoxin  in  diphtheria  is 
now  so  fully  established  that  its  ad- 
ministration is  a  routine  procedure  in 
cases  of  this  disease,  and  there  are  vari- 
ous other  uses  to  which  it  is  successfully 
applied.  Its  use  in  medical  practice  is 
or  modem  date. 

Anti-trade.  «; !»»"»«  giy^n  .to,any  of 

»  the  upper  tropical  winds 
which  move  northward  or  southward  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  trade-winds 
which  blow  beneath  them  in  the  opposite 
direction.  These  great  aerial  currents 
descend  to  the  surface  after  they  have 
passed  the  limits  of  the  trade-winds,  and 
form  the  southwest  or  west-southwest 
winds  of  the  north  temperate,  and  the 
northwest  or  west-northwest  winds  of 
the  south  temperate  zones. 

AntitriDitariaiis    l'i"f-*r^-*;*^'7- 

•inz  t ,  all  who  do 
not  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
Trinity,  or  the  t-xistenee  of  three  persons 
in  the  Godhead ;  especially  applied  to 
those  who  oppose  such  a  docta-ine  on 
philosophical  grounds,  as  contrasted  with 


Unitarians,  who  reject  the  doctrine  as 
not  warranted  by  Scripture. 

AntitvT)et^°'*'"''p)'   *^»*  ''Wch  is 

•'  i^  correlative  to  a  type ;  by 
theological  writers  the  term  is  employed 
to  denote  the  reality  of  which  a  type  is 
the  prophetic  symbol. 
Antinm  (an'ti-um),  in  ancient  Italy, 
**  "  **"*  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
powerful  cities  of  Latium,  the  chief  city 
of  the  Volsci,  and  often  at  war  with  the 
Romans,  by  whom  it  was  finally  taken 
in  338  B.C.  It  was  38  miles  distant  from 
Rome,  a  flourishing  seaport,  and  became 
a  favorite  residence  of  the  wealthy  Ro- 
mans. It  was  destroyed  by  the  Sara- 
cens; but  vestiges  of  it  remain  at  Porto 
d'Anzio,  near  which  many  valuable  works 
of  art  have  been  found. 

Antivari  ^^°'*^'^*"^^»     *     seaport 

town  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Adriatic,  ceded  to  Montenegro  hy 
the  Treaty  oil  Berlin  (1878).  Pop. 
about  2500. 

Antlers  (antlerz),   the   horns   of  thi> 
deer    tribe,    or    the   snags  ur 
branches  of  the  horns.     See  Deer. 
ATif.linTi     the  lar\'a  of  a  Neuropteroin 
.ttiil  UUU,  j^j^^^j     (Myrmeleon    formi- 

cSrius),  which  in  its  perfect  state  greatly 
resemljles  a  dragon-fly ;  curious  on  ac 
count  of  its 
ingenious  me-^ 
thod  of  catch- 
ing the  in- 
sects— chiefly 
ants  —  on 
which  it 
feeds.  It 
digs  a  fun- 
nel-s  h  a  p  e  d 
hole  in  the 
dri  e  s  t   and 

fwnn^  "fimf  Perfect  Inscct  (Afj/rmc/ftm/om- 
J         una,     icariiM)  and  Larva  (ant-lion). 
and    when 

the  pit  is  deep  enough,  and  the  sides 
nre  quite  smooth  and  sloping,  it  bur- 
ies itself  at  the  bottom  witli  only  its 
formidable  mandibles  projecting,  ami 
waits  till  some  luckless  insect  stumblok 
over  the  edge,  when  it  is  immediatily 
seized,  its  juices  sucked,  and  the  dead 
body  jerked  from  the  hole. 

Antofaeasta  (&n-to-fa-g&s'tft),      a 

«AAj.i.uxci,gaov»  cjjiiggQ  seaport  on  the 
Bay  of  Morena,  and  a  territory  of  the 
same  name  taken  from  Bolivi.a  in  1SS2. 
The  territory  has  an  area  of  tjCOGS  sq. 
milfs,  and  a  population  of  44,0.>.'").  The 
p<jrc  is  connoted  by  railway  wit'i  '!'« 
silver  mines  of  Caracoles,  and  exiiori-  sil- 
ver, copper,  cubic  niter,  etc.    Pop.  ll',4S2, 

Antoinette  Jf?-*!^*-°«.*>' .  ^^abie 

nubVAuvbbv  (Marie     Antoinette     J» 


Antoinette 


Antonlnna 


rtphe  Jeanne  de  Lorraine),  Arch.luchera 
of   Austria   and    Queen    of   France,    the 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Fran- 
cis I  and  of  Maria  Theresa,  was  born  at 
\ienna,  2d  November,  1755;  executed  at 
Paris.  16th  Oct    1793.    She  was  married 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  tne  dauphin,  af- 
terwards Louis   XVI,   but   her  manners 
were  ill  suited  to  the  French  cou-t,  and 
■be  made  many  enemies  among  the  high- 
est families  by  her  contempt  for  its  cere- 
monies, which  excited  her  ridicule.     The 
freedom   of   her   manners,   indeed,   even 
after  she  became  queen,  was  a  cause  of 
scandal.    The  extraordinary  affair  of  the 
diamond  necklace,  in  which  the  Cardinal 
Louis  de  Rohan,  the  great  quack  Cac- 
liostro,   and   a   certain   Countess  de   La- 
motte  were  the  chief  actors,  tarnished  her 
name  and  added  force  to  the  calumnies 
against  her.     Though  it  was  proved  in 
the  examination  which  she  demanded  that 
she  bad  never  ordered  the  necklace,  her 
enemies  succeeded   in  casting  a   stigma 
on  her,  and   the  credulous   people  laid 
every    public    disaster    to    her    charge. 
There  is  no  doubt  she  had  great  influence 
over  the  king,  and  that  she  constantly 
opposed  all  measures  of  reform.    The  en- 
thusiastic   reception    given    her    at    the 
guards  ball  at  Versailles  on  1st  October, 
176y,  raised   the  general  indignation   to 
the  highest  pitch,  and  was  followed  in  a 
few  days  by  the  insurrection  of  women, 
and    the    attack    on    Versailles.      When 
virtually    prisoners    in    the    Tuileriea    it 
was  she  who  advised  the  flight  of  the 
royal  family  in  June,  1701,  which  ended 
in  their  capture  and  return.     On   lOlh 
August,  1792,   she  heard   her  husband's 
deposition    pronounced    by    the    Legisla 


AntOmmarchl  (an-tom-mir'k*),CA». 
T.  ,.  ...  ^o  Fbancesoo,  an 
lion  ^.  physician,  born  in  Corsica  in 
1780.  died  in  Cuba  in  1838.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  at  Florence  when  he 
offered  himself  as  physician  of  Napoleon 
at  M.  Helena.  Napoleon  at  first  received 
him  with  reserve,  but  soon  admitted  him 
to  his  confidence,  and  testified  his  satis- 
faction w-ith  him  by  leaving  him  a  leg- 
a<^y„of  100.000  francs.  On  his  retu« 
to  tiurope  he  published  the  Derniert  Mo- 
!»^»J/»     oe     ^apoUon    (two    vols.,    8vq 

AntOnelli  (ttn-to-nel'le),  GiAcoMO. 
187«      w  cardinal,  born  1806,  died 

1»<6.  He  vras  educated  at  the  Grand 
beminary  of  Rome,  where  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI,  who 
appointed  him  to  several  Important  of- 
Vo^«  S^^  the  accession  of  Pius  IX,  in 
J.S4b,  Antonelh  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  cardinal  deacon;  two  years  later  he 
became  president  and  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  in  1850  was  appointed  sec- 
retary of  state.  During  the  sitting  of  the 
CEcumemcal  Council  (1869-70)  he  was 
a  prominent  champion  of  the  papal  inter- 
^|*v."«  strongly  opposed  the  assumption 
of  the  united   Italian  crown   by  Victor 


tive  Assembly,  and  accompanied  him  to 
the  prison  in  the  Temple,  where  she  dis- 
played the  magnanimity  of  a  heroine  and 
tne  patient  endurance  of  a  martyr.  In 
January,  1793,  she  parted  with  her  hus- 
band, who  had  been  condemned  by  the 
Unyention;  in  August  she  was  removed 
to  the  Lonciergerie ;  and  in  October  she 
was  charged  before  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal with  having  dissipated  the  finances, 
exhausted  the  treasury,  corresponded 
with  the  foreign  enemies  of  France,  and 
favored  the  domestic  foes  of  the  country. 
She  defended  herself  with  firmness,  de- 
cision, and  indfgnation;  and  heard  the 
sentence  of  death  pronounced  with  per- 
tect  calmness— a  calmness  which  did  not 
tursake  her  when  the  sentence  was  ear- 
ned out  the  following  morning.  Her 
^on,  eight  years  of  ase,  died  shortly 
afterwards,  and  her  daughter  was  suf- 
mo.  •  ^.°.  1"'*  France,  and  afterwards 
j^rned  her  cousin,  the  l>uke  of  Angou- 


Emanuel. 

Antonello  (an-to-neria),  of  Messina, 
A\^A  u  ^  XV  ^?  Italian  painter  who 
died  about  the  close  of  the  I5th  century, 
and  18  said  to  have  introduced  oil-oaint- 

,-n*.'°*f  i^*^^^  i»'  Venice),  having  been 
instructed  in  it  by  John  van  Eyck. 

AntoninnS  (an-to-m'nus),       Itiweb- 

A     X       .  «^^*'-    See/«»eror». 

Antoninus,  Mabcus  Aureuus.    See 

^  '  AureUua. 

Antoninus,  wall     of,     a     barrier 

in    Bntain  acros^reSsYhm^Sl   K^n" 

orin^Sil^^^^^  ^^^'^^^  -  tJ»e  -^ 
Pius.     Its  west- 
ern ext  remi  ty 
was   at   or   near 
Dunglass  Castle, 
its     eastern     at 
Carridon,      and 
the  whole  length 
of     it     exceeded 
36      miles.        It 
was    constructed 
A.D.  140  by  Lol- 
lius  Urblcus,  the 
imperial     legate, 
and  consisted  of      Coin  of  Antoninus  Plus, 
a  ditch  40  feet  wide  and  20  feet  deep,  and 
a   rampart   of   stone   and    earth    on    tte 
south  side  24  feet  thick  and  20  feet  in 

i;;if^»*lo„i'ir"  «fenBthened  at  each  end 
and  along  its  course  by  a  series  of  fort« 


Antoninni  Pins 


Antonomasia 


and  watch-towers.  It  may  still  be  traced 
at  various  points,  and  is  commonly 
known  as  Orahatn'a  Dyke. 

Antoni^nus  Pius.  V^^  acbkuus 

-•*»vw****»i»»  J.XU.O,  pyj^y^g  Roman 
emperor,  was  bora  at  Lavinlum,  near- 
Rome,  A.0.  86,  died  A.D.  161.  In  a.d.  120 
he  became  consul,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  four  persons  of  consular  rank  among 
whom  Hadrian  divided  the  supreme  ad- 
ministration of  Italy.  He  then  went  as 
proconsul  to  Asia,  and  after  his  return  to 
Rome  became  more  and  more  the  object 
of  Hadrian's  confidence.  In  a.d.  138  he 
was  selected  by  that  emperor  as  his  suc- 
cessor, and  the  same  year  he  ascended  the 
throne.  The  persecutions  of  the  Chris- 
tians he  speedily  abolished.  He  carried 
on  but  a  few  wars.  In  Britain  he  ex- 
tended the  Roman  dominion,  and  by 
raising  a  new  wall  (see  preceding  art.) 
put  a  stop  to  the  invasions  of  the  Plots 
and  Scots.  The  senate  gave  him  the  sur- 
name Pius,  that  is,  dutiful  or  showing 
filial  affection,  because  to  keep  alive  the 
memory  of  Hadrian  he  had  built  a  temple 
in  his  honor.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  his  adopted  sou. 
AntoniUS  (a?-to'ni-us),  M  ABC  us 
.     "  (Mabk   Antony).    Roman 

triumvir,  born  8?  B.C.,  was  connected 
with  the  family  ■  ;  ;;  isar  by  his  mother, 
Debauchery  and  _r(  igality  marked  his 
youth.  To  escape  Lis  creditors  he  went 
to  Greece  in  58,  and  from  thence  fol- 
lowed the  consul  Gabinius  on  a  cam- 
paign in  Syria  as  comm.  nder  of  the 
cavalry.  He  served  in  Gaul  under  Caesar 
in  52  and  51.  In  50  he  returned  to 
Rome  to  support  the  int»>rest3  of  Ctt?sar 
aga:nst  the  aristocrat!' :il  party  headed 
by  Pompey.  and  was  appointed  tribune. 
When  war  broke  out  between  Ca?sar  and 
Pompey.  Antony  led  reinforcements  to 
C»sar  in  Greece,  and  in  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia  he  commanded  the  left  wing 
He  afterwards  returned  to  Rome  with 
the  appointment  of  master  of  the  horse 
and  governor  of  Italy  (47).  In  b.c.  44 
he  became  Cwsar's  colleague  in  the  con- 
sulship. Soon  after  Cwsar  was  assas- 
sinated, and  Antony  would  have  shared 
the  same  fate  had  not  Brutus  stood  up 
in  his  behalf.  Antony,  by  the  reading 
of  Caesar  s  will,  and  by  the  oration  whieh 
he  delivered  over  his  body,  excited  the 
people  to  anger  and  revenge,  and  the 
oiurderers  were  obliged  to  flee.  After 
several  quarrels  and  reconciliations  with 
Octavianua,  C.Ts.^^•s  heir  (see  Augustus), 
Antony  departed  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which 
province  had  been  conferred  upon  him 
against  the  will  of  the  senate.  But  Ci- 
cero thundered  against  him  in  his  famous 
Philippics;   the  senate  declared  him   a 


public  enemy,  and  entrusted  the  conduct 
of  the  war  against  him  to  OctaTianuii 
and  the  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa.    Af- 
ter a  campaign  of  varied  fortunes  An- 
tony fled  with  his  troops  over  the  Alps, 
Here    he    was   joined    by    Lepidus,    who 
commanded  in  Gaul,  and  through  whose 
mediation  Antony  and  Octavianus  were 
again    reconciled.      It    was    agreed    that 
the    Roman    world    should    be    divided 
among  the  three  conspirators,  who  were 
called    triumvirs.     Antony    was   to   take 
Gaul ;  Lepidus,  Spain ;  and  Octavianus, 
Africa  and    Sicily.     They   decided   upon 
the  proscription  of  their  mutual  enemies, 
each  giving  up  his  friends  to  the  others, 
the    most  celebrated   of  the   victims  de- 
manded by  Antony  being  Cicero  the  ora- 
tor.     Antony    and    Octavianus   departed 
in  42  for  Macedonia,  where  the  united 
forces  of  their  enemies,  Brutns  and  Cas- 
sias,   formed    a    powerful    army,    whirh 
was,  however,  speedily  defeated  at  Phil- 
ippi.     Antony  next  visited  Athens,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Asia.     In  Cilicia  he 
ordered   Cleopatra,   Queen   of  Egypt,   to 
apologize    for    her   insolent    behavior  to 
the  triumviri.     She  appeared  in  person, 
and    her    charms    fettered    him    ^rever. 
He  followed  her  to  Alexandria,  where  he 
bestowed   not  even  a  thought   upon  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  till  he  was  aroused 
by  a  report  that  hostilities  had  comment  ed 
in   Italy  between  his  own  relatives  and 
Octavianus.    A  short  war  followed,  whioh 
was  decided  in  favor  of  Octavianus  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  Antony  in  Italy.    A 
reconciliation    was    effected,    which    was 
sealed  by  the  marriage  of  Antony  with 
Octavia,    the    sister    of    Octavianus.     A 
new   division    of   the    Roman   douiiuions 
was  now  made  (in  40),  by  which  Antony 
obtained  the  F^ast,  Octavianus  the  West. 
After  his  return   to   Asia   Antony   gav« 
himself  up  entirely  to  Cleopatra,  assiim- 
ing  the  style  of  an  eastern  despot,  thus 
alienating    many    of    his    adherents    and 
embittering    public    opinion    against   him 
at  ^ome.     At  length  war  was  declared 
!.    lie   against   the   Queen   of   Egypt, 
f  ntony  was  depriveid  of  his  consul- 

ship and  government.  Each  party  as- 
sembled its  forces,  and  Antony  lost,  iu 
the  naval  battle  at  Actium  (b.c.  31), 
the  dominion  of  the  world.  He  followed 
Cleopatra  to  Alexandria,  and  on  the 
arrival  of  Octavianus  his  fleet  and  cav- 
alry deserted,  and  his  infantry  was  de- 
feated. Deceived  by  a  false  report  wbieh 
Cleopatra  had  disseminated  of  her  death, 
he  fell  upon  his  own  sword  (b.c.  30>. 
Antonomasia  (an-tfi-nS-ma'zi-a)  In 
rhetoric,  the  use  of  the 
name  of  some  office,  dignity,  profession, 
science,  or  trade  instead  of  the  true 


Antwerp 


man:  or  when,  instead  of  Aristotle  w^  ^  aS^nf?,  i.-^^^^T/    ^'""^    completed 

»ay,  the  philoaopher;  or.  conversely    thl  Se  ^thifr«l '°®wu'  *°'*.«  *°^  outworka. 

use  of  a  proper  noun  instead  of  a  com-  *»**»«'"^  with  a  spire  400  feet  high, 
mon  noun:  aa,  a  Solomon  for  a  wiw 


Antony,  ^^^'     See  Antoniua,  Mar- 

"        CVS, 

Antony,  St.     See  Anthonv. 

Antrim  /an'trlm),  a  county  of  Ire- 
♦1,  *!.    ^°°'    province    of    Ulster     in 

tlie  northeast  of  the  island;  area    1191 

"'■ur'^V"^  "^^'^^  about  a  third  is 
arable,  the  eastern  and  northeni  di" 
tncts    are    comparatively    mountaJnoul 

£  ^to".'  fr.  ^f'i^-''^^  ^°^'  but  no  pm' 
rises  to  a  great  height.  The  prinrinal 
nvers    are    the    Lagan    and    the    BaSn 

SSn^'P"™'*  ^''*'''"  f'-«'°  Down  and 
Londonderry,   respectively.     The  general 

loam      *iax,  oats,  and  potatoes  aro  fhf 
pnncipal  .agricultural    p?Xc^      Catfle 
fe  'ThV''   «^"f^   "«  extonsfvely 
Kn^^^whfc^h    fs'^w-ofe 

Kes  ln?X  IrK^^oasTi 

S?,p^:s;rb^tSoJ:-s^ 

and  cotton-spinning  and  weaving  are  the 
staple     manufactures.        The     nrinoinal 

Cv  o?  fhf '-^'i;  «?»J-"'-"-  an^L aTe 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  Presbvte- 
nans.  being  the  descendants  of  Sootdsh 
immigrants  of  the  seventeenth  conturv 
The  county  sends  four  members  to  Par- 
liament. Pop.  401,2.-0.  The  town  of 
Antrim  at  the  north  end  of  Lough 
2020  '  '^  *  ^'°^"  P^^'^^  ^'''^  a  P°P    of 

Ant-thrUSll,  *  °^'»*'  8>vt*n  to  certain 
»,!r^o  u     •  passerine     or     pprchine 

birds  having  resemblance  to  the  thru4  « 
Sv'alTrl  V  ^?^  largely'on  Zt^ 
tail'  tL^^?J''°^1''^  ^^P«  an-^  a  short 
K  on.,  fn  H  "^■^^'■"'"'j;''  "f  tb*'  Old  World 
be  ong  to  the  genus  Pitta.    They  inhabit 

Srn"  ?°\.««"theastern  Asi^and  the 
hrlii-  "i  'V'^'P^^ast).  and  are  birds  of 
fn  h.,nt  plumage.  The  New  World  an t- 
hrushes  belong  to  South  America  Ind 
S  me'o?t'lfe„."'r  ^"il'^J"'  and'^bishes 
ant^wrens  Th«^\''l"'''^  ant-shrikes  and 
era.  ^  ^^°^^  **>  several  gen- 

Antwerp  (ant'w^rp ;  Dutch  and  Ger. 
rfr»^  fi,-  u-  i""'^'"^^"'  French,  An- 
aci  «l^f  ""^'^^  P?'"^  o'  Belgium,  and  the 
0*  hi  qnh*ii!5'*''l°*^«  «^  t'^e  saio  name? 
o!ei  sef    'tV^*J/''<°"*  ^^  ?"^«  ''•o°»  the 


Antwerp  Cathedral,  from  tha  Egg  Market. 


one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Bel 
gium,  contains  Rubenss  celebrated  mas- 
erp.eees.  the  Descent  from  the  C?oTi 
the  FAevatwn  of  the  Cross,  and  The 
iriX^'T'  Tl^«  "ther  churches  of  noti 
Pnnl>  «^r''-'».^i-  ^^««lrew's.  and  St! 
lauls,  an  enriched  with  paintings  bv 
Rubens,   Van   Dyck.  and   other  misters 

^vX°^  ^^Z^^^r  ''''[fi<^«^«  "f  note  are  the 
exchange,  the  town-hall,  the  palace,  the- 
ater,  academy  of  the  lino  arts,  picture 
and  sculpture  gallorios,  etc.  The  har- 
bor accommodati(m  is  extensive  and  ex- 

been  built  in  recent  yoars.  The  shipping 
trade  has  greatly  advanced,  and  is  now 
very  largo  the  goods  boing  largely  in 
transit.  Thero  are  numerous  and  varied 
industries  Antwero  is  mentioned  ag 
lariy  as  tHe  .tii  ctutury,  and  in  the  11th 
hfl  ¥*^  oenturies  it  had  attained  a 
high  degree  of  prosperity.  In  the  earlv 
16th  century  it  is  sa  d  to  have  had  a 
pop  of  2(X),000.  The  wars  between  the 
J^etherlands  and^  Spain  great  U-i^juSd 
its  commerce,  which  was  almost  ruined 
by  the  closing  of  the  navigation  of  th* 
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Scheldt  in  accordance  with  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  (1648).  It  was  only  in  the 
19th  century  that  its  prosperity  revived. 
Population  (1915),  312,884.  In  the  in- 
vasion of  Belgium  by  the  Germans  in 
1914  Antwerp,  though  strongly  fortified 
and  defended  by  a  large  Belgian  army, 
was  unable  to  withstand  the  powerful 
German  guus.  Siege  was  laid  to  it  on 
September  28,  and  it  fell  October  10.  The 
city  was  re-entered  by  King  Albert  and 
Queen  Elijsabeth  November  20.  1918.  fol- 
lowing the  armistice  signed  by  Germany 
November  11.  See  European  War. 
AnubiS      (a-na'bls;    written   Inpw   in 

h  i  ero- 
glyphs),  one  of  the 
deities  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  the  sun  of 
Osiris  by  Isis.  The 
Egyptian  sculptures 
represent  him  with 
the  head  or  under 
the  form  of  a  jackal, 
with  long  pointed 
ears.  His  oflice  was 
to  conduct  the  souls 
of  the  dead  from 
this  world  to  the 
next,  and  in  the 
lower  world  he 
weighed  the  souls  of 
the  deceased  prt'vi- 
ous  to  their  admis- 
sion to  the  presence 
of  Osiris. 


Anupshahr 


Anubis. 
(a-niip'shiir),  a  town  o" 
Hindustan,  X.  W.  Prov- 
inces, on  the  Gauges.  75  miles  s.  k.  of 
Delhi,  a  resort  of  Hindu  pilgrims  who 
bathe  in  the  Ganges.    I'op.  about  10,000. 

Anns  (S'nus) ,  the  opening  at  the  lower 
or  posterior  extremity  of  the 
alimentary  cnnnl  through  which  the  ex- 
crement or  waste  products  of  digestion 
are  expelled. 

Anvil  (an'vil).  an  instrument  m 
which  pieces  of  metal  are  laid 
for  the  purpose  of  being  hammered.  The 
common  smith's  anvil  is  generally  made 
of  seven  pieces,  namely,  the  core  or  body ; 
the  four  corners  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
larging its  base ;  the  projecting  end,  which 
contains  a  square  hole  for  the  reception 
of  a  set  or  chisel  to  cut  off  pieces  of  iron ; 
and  the  beak  or  conical  end,  used  for  turn- 
ing pieces  of  iron  into  a  circular  form, 
etc.  Theso  pieces  are  each  separately 
welded  to  the  core  p  i  hammered  so  as  to 
form  a  regular  sui  cp  with  the  whole. 
When  the  anvil  has  rcceivefl  its  due  form, 
it  is  faced  with  steel,  and  is  then  tem- 
pered in  cold  water.  The  smith's  anvil  is 
generally  placed  loose  upon  a  wooden 
block.  The  anvil  for  heavy  operations, 
■ach  aa  the  forging  of  ordnance  and  shaft- 


ing, consists  of  a  huge  iron  block  deeply 
embedded,  and  resting  on  piles  of  masonry, 
Anura  ***"  ■A^i^otntA  (a-na'ra;  Gr.  c, 
>  negative,  our  a,  a  tail),  an 
order  of  Batrachians  which  lose  the  tai! 
when  they  reach  maturity,  such  as  the 
frogs  and  toads. 

Anuradhapura.      See  Anarajapwa. 

Anville  ^''  J*^n  Baptiste  BorRcn- 
'  oxoN,  (jan  bap-test  btir-ge- 
nyon  diUi-V(M),  a  celebrated  French  geog- 
riiplicr,  bom  in  1607,  died  in  1782. 
AnzacS  '*  name  given  to  the  troops 
'  from  Australia  and  New 
Zmland  who  fought  in  th«  European  war 
('/.  v.).  It  is  derived  from  the  initials  of 
the  two  British  colonics. 
Anzin  («'?-'!«?).  a  town  of  Franco, 
department  of  Nonl,  about  1 
mile  northwest  from  Valenciennes,  in  the 
center  of  an  extensive  coal-field,  with 
blast-furnaces,  forges,  rolling-mills,  foun- 
dries, etc.  Pop.  (1906)  14,077. 
Aonia  (a-on'l-a),  in  ancient  geography 
a  name  for  part  of  Boeotia  in 
Greece,  containing  Mount  Helicon  ami 
the  fountuju  Aganippe,  both  haunts  of 
the  mu.ses. 

Aorist  (5'5-rist),  the  name  given  to 
one  of  the  tenses  of  the  verb  in 
tiome  languages  (as  the  Greek),  which 
expresses  indefinite  ijast  time. 
Aorta  (a-or'ta).  in  anatomy,  the  great 
artery  or  trunk  of  the  arterial 
system,  proceeding  from  the  left  ventrioic 
of  the  heart,  and  giving  origin  to  all  the 
arteries  except  the  pulmonary.  It  first 
rises  towards  the  top  of  the  breast-bfme, 
when  it  is  called  the  ascending  norta; 
then  makes  a  great  curve,  calle<l  the 
transverse  or  great  arch  of  the  anrta. 
whence  it  gives  oft  branches  to  the  head 
nnd  upper  extremities ;  thence  proceeding 
towards  the  lower  extremities,  under  the 
name  of  the  descending  aorta,  it  gives  off 
branches  to  the  trunk ;  and  finally  divides 
into  the  two  iliacs,  which  supply  the  pel- 
vis and  lower  extremities. 
An^fn  (a-os'ta;  anc.  Augusta  PriEto- 
Auato.  ria) ,  a  town  of  North  Italy,  50 
miles  N.  N.  w.  of  Turin. 
Aoudad  (a'ou-dad),  the  Ammofrngut 
trageldphus,  a  quadnipt^ii  al- 
lied to  the  sheep,  most  closely  to  the 
moufflon,  from  which,  however,  it  may  be 
easily  distinguished  by  the  heavy  inaue, 
commencing  at  the  throat  and  falliiis  as 
far  as  the  knees.  It  is  a  native  of  North 
Africa,  inhabiting  the  loftiest  and  most 
inaccessible  precipices. 
AnacheS  (a-pa'chez),  a  warlike  race 
•^  of  Indians  formerly  inhab- 

iting the  more  unsettled  parts  of  the 
United  States  adjoining  Mexi(  ^,  and  also 
the  north  of  Mexico.  They  supported 
themselves  by  the  chase  and  olunder  ani 
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rat  their  priaonen  to  death  with  fright- 
fnl  tortures.  After  defying  the  U.  S. 
army  for  many  years  they  were  finally 
■ubdued  by  Generals  Crook  and  Miles, 
and  are  now  on  reservations  in  Arizona, 
New  Mexico  and  Olclahoma.  They  have 
proved  good  workers  on  the  irrigation 
dams  in  Arizona.     Number,  about  6000. 

ADanasre  (8P>;°SJ').  an  allowance 
,*^  ,*;  which  the  younger  princes 
or  a  reigning  house  in  some  European 
Countries  receive  from  the  revenues  of 
the  eountry,  generally  with  a  grant  of 
public  domains,  that  they  may  be  en- 
abled to  live  in  a  manner  becoming  their 
rank. 
Apartment   (a-part'ment)      HOUSES, 

*  ^  .  nouses  built  to  accom- 
modate a  number  of  families  each  in  its 
own  set  of  rooms,  which  form  a  separate 
dweUing  with  an  entrance  of  its  own. 
The  term  is  chiefly  used  In  America, 
where  such  dwellings  are  of  compara- 
tively recent  introduction;  but  houses  of 
this  hind  have  long  been  built  In  Europe, 
though  in  London,  as  In  the  United 
States,  they  are  still  somewhat  of  a  nov- 
elty. In  New  York  and  other  American 
cities  there  are  now  great  blocks  of  euch 
houses. 

Apatite  (ap'a-tlt),  a  translucent  but 

*  seldom  transparent  mineral, 
which  crystallizes  in  a  rcRular  six-sided 
pnsm,  usually  terminated  by  a  truncated 
«ix-sided  pyramid.  It  passes  through 
various  shades  of  color,  from  white  to 
yellow,  green,  blue,  and  occasionally  red: 
luster  is  vitreous  inclining  to  sub-resin- 
ous ;  cleavage  imperfect ;  Lardness  5  and 
specific  gravity  about  3.2.  It  is  a  com- 
Pouid  pt  phosphate  of  lime  with  fluoride 
and  chloride  of  calcium.  It  occurs  priu- 
oipaUy  in  primitive  rocks  and  in  veins, 
extensive  deposits  being  found  in  all  parts 
or  the  world.  It  is  now  largely  utilized 
as  a  source  of  artificial  phosphate  maa- 

Ape  (^P)»  a  common  name  of  a  number 
in;t>,«*'AiS"«r '■",'?*»??"?  animals  inhabit- 
n?  the  Old  World  (Asia  and  the  Asiatic 
islands  and  Africa),  and  including  a 
IS  .«f,.8P«'«'^8.  The  word  ape  is 
•PPlied  indiscriminately  to  all  quadru- 
mMous  mammals,  or  specifically  to  the 
anthropoid  or  man-like  monkeys.  This 
family  includes  the  chimpanzee.  Korilla 
orang-outang,  and  gibbon,  and  La!  been 
divided    into    three    genera,    Troalodutea 

(iibbon,  Gonlla,  Orang,  etc. 
Apeldoorn    (a'Pel-dom),    a    town    of 
r,pUa-i„.. J    -I  ^  Holland,    province    of 
mannfl"?'''  ^^  ""'^^  °orth  of  Amhem; 
manufactures     paper,     morocco     leather 
•ad  copper  plates.    Pop.  25,761 


Apennines 


AnelleS^'^'''^'^'^'  the  most  famoos  ot 
*  the  painters  of  ancient  Greece 

and  of  antiquity,  was  born  in  the  fourth 
century  B.C.,  probably  at  Ck)lcphon. 
fiphonis  of  Ephesus  was  his  first  teacher, 
but  attracted  by  the  ranown  of  the  Si- 
cyoaiaa  school  he  went  and  studied  at 
Sicyon.  In  the  time  of  Philip  he  went 
to  Macedonia,  and  there  a  close  friend- 
ship between  him  and  Alexander  th* 
Great  was  established.  The  most  ad- 
mired of  his  pictures  was  that  of  Venus 
rising  from  the  sea  and  wrinring  the 
water  from  her  dripping  locks.  His  por- 
trait of  Alexander  with  a  thunderbolt  in 
his  hand  was  no  less  celebrated.  His 
renown  was  at  its  height  about  B.c.  a30, 
and  he  died  about  the  end  of  the  century. 
Among  the  anecdotes  told  of  Apelles  is 
the  one  which  gave  rise  to  the  l4itin 
proverb,  *Ne  sutor  supra  crepidam' — 
Let  not  the  shoemaker  go  beyond  his 
shoe.*  Having  heard  a  cobbler  point  out 
an  error  in  the  drawing  of  a  shoe  in  one 
of  his  pictures  he  corrected  it,  where- 
upon the  cobbler  took  upon  him  to  criti- 
cise the  leg.  and  received  from  the  artist 
the  famous  reply. 


Gulf  of  Genoa,  the  Apennines  traverse 
the  whole  of  the  peninsula  and  also 
cross  over  Into  Sicily,  the  Strait  of  Mes- 
sina being  regarded  merely  as  a  gap  in 
the  chain.  The  average  height  of  the 
?V3!S^*J^'°'  composing  the  range  is  about 
4,000  feet,  and  nowhere  do  they  reach  the 
limits  of  perpetual  snow,  though  some 
summits  exceed  9,000  feet  in  height. 
Monte  Corno,  a  peak  in  the  Gran  Sasso 
d  Italia  (Great  Rock  of  Italy),  which 
rises  among  the  mountains  if  the  Ab- 
ruzzi,  is  the  loftiest  of  the  chain,  rising 
%irfx^^^?^-^  °*  ^^^1  *«««:'  ^'oite  kajella 


(9151)     being    next.      Monte    Gargano, 
which  juts  out  into  the  Adriatic  from  the 
anicle  of   Italy,   is  a  mountainous   mass 
upwards   of   3000   feet  high,    completely 
separated  from  the  main  chain.     On  the 
Adriatic  side  the  mountains  descend  more 
abruptly  to  the  sea  than  on  the  western 
or  Mediterranean  side,  and  the  streams 
are  comparatively  short  and  rapid.     On 
the  western  side  are  the  valleys  of  the 
Arno,    Tiber,    Garigliano,   and    Voltumo, 
the  largest  rivers  that  rise  in  the  Apen- 
nines, and   the  only  ones  of  importance 
in  the  peninsular  portion  of  Italy.    They 
consist  almost  entirely  of  limestone  rocks 
and    are   exceedingly    rich   in    the   finest 
marbles.     On  the  south  slopes   "olcanic 
masses  are  pot  uncommon.     Mount  Ve- 
suvius,  the  only  active  vok-aut)  on   the 
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Aphrodite 


continent  of  Europe,  la  ao  loBtancck 
The  lower  slopes  are  well  clothed  with 
vegetation;  the  snmmits  are  sterile  and 
bare. 

Apenrade  (?'pen-ra-de),  a  seaport  of 
*^  Prussia,  in  Schleswig-Hol- 

stein,  on  a  fiord  of  the  Little  Belt,  beau* 
tiiolly  situated,  and  carrying  on  a  con- 
siderable fishing  and  seafaring  trade. 
Pop.  5,952. 

Aperient  l?L?®i5**«°*> •  a  m  e a  l  e  I  n  e 

*  wtaicb,  in  moderate  doses, 
gently  but  completely  opens  the  bowels: 
examples,  castor^il,  Epsom  salts,  senna, 
etc. 
AnetalonS   (a-Pefa-lns),  a   botanical 

'  term  applied  to  flowers  or 

flowering-plants  which  are  destitute  of 
petals  or  corolla. 

AplianiDtera^5'"**°Jp'**'^"''^»  "^  o^ 

*  *^  der  of  wingless  insects, 
composed  of  the  different  species  of  fleas. 
See  Flea. 
Aphasia    (a^fa'sl-a),  a  word  of  Greek 

'^  ongin  signifying,  in  pathol- 

ogy, a  symptom  of  certain  morbid  cou- 
ditions  of  the  nervous  system  in  which 
the  patient  loses  the  power  of  expressing 
ideas  by  means  of  words,  or  loses  the 
appropriate  use  '>f  words,  the  vocal  or- 
gans the  while  r  maining  intact  and  the 
intelligence  sound.  There  is  sometimes 
an  entire  loss  f  words  as  c  nnected  with 
Ideas,  and  sometimes  only  the  loss  of  a 
few.  In  one  form  of  the  disease,  called 
aphemia,  the  patient  can  think  and  write, 
but  cannot  speak;  in  another,  called 
agraphia,  he  can  thiak  and  speak,  but 
cannot  express  his  .deas  in  writing.  In 
a  great  majority  of  cases,  where  post- 
mortem examinations  have  been  made, 
morbid  changes  have  been  found  in  the 
left  frontal  convolutions  of  the  brain 


art  entirely  withont  wlnn.  The  fe«| 
are  of  the  ambulatory  kind,  and  the  ab- 
domen usually  ends  in  two  horn-like  tubes, 
from  which  is  ejected  the  substance  called 


Aphelion  (a-feU-on;  Or.  apo,  from, 
\  <  ^^  ^^^  hfUos,  the  sun),  that 
part  of  the  orbit  of  the  earth  or  any 
other  planet  in  which  it  is  at  the  point 
remotest  from  the  sun. 

Aphemia  (a-fs'mi-a).     See  Aphasia. 

Aphides     (af'I-dgz).    See  Aphig. 

Aphis  ^*l?*i»     *     PP°"s     of     insects 
*^  called    plant-lice    of    the    order 

Hemiptera,  the  type  of  the  family  Aphi- 
des. The  species  are  very  numerous  and 
destructive.  The  A.  rosa  lives  on  the 
rose;  the  A.  Jclw  on  the  bean;  the  A. 
humait  is  injurious  to  the  hop.  the  A. 

woolly  aphis  equally   so   to  apple   trees. 

P*..J?Pu  £^  """^  furnished  with  an  in- 
flected beak,  and  feelers  longer  than  the 

tnorax.     In  the  same  species  some  inrti      a     i    "'-r.'"  ^- /-"-'_;•■'*  ""^^ui'  ui-^iir. 
viduahi  have  four  erect  Ugs  an^Vht^   AphrodltO  ^-^^2^,^^  ^^^^. 


Aphides. 

Wheat  Plant-louse  {AphU  ffranorfo).— 1 ,«,  Mala 
enlarged  and  natural  sisa.  8,  4,  WlnsIessFS 
male,  enlarged  and  natural  sisa. 

honey-dew,  a  favorite  food  of  ants.  (See 
Ant.)  The  aphides  illustrate  partheno 
genesis;  hermaphrodite  forms  produced 
from  egg8_  p.-oduce  viviparous  wingless 
forms,  which  again  produce  others  like 
themselves,  and  thus  multiply  during 
summer,  one  individual  giving  rise  to 
millions.  Winged  sexual  forms  appear 
late  in  autumn,  the  females  of  which, 
being  Impregnated  by  the  males,  produce 
eggs. 

Aphonia  <\-fO'ni-a;   Gr.   o,   not,  and 
•r  phone,  voice),  in  pathology, 

the  greater  or  less  impairment  or  tlie 
complete  loss  of  the  power  of  emitting 
vocal  sound.  The  slightest  and  less 
permanent  forms  often  arise  from  ex- 
trenie  nervousness,  fright,  and  hysteria. 
Slight  forms  of  structural  aphonia  are 
of  a  catarrhal  nature,  resulting  from 
more  or  less  congestion  and  tumefaction 
of  the  mucous  and  submucous  tissues  of 
the  larynx  and  adjoining  parts.  Severer 
cases  ^  are  frer.uently  occasioned  bv  se- 
rous infiltration  into  the  submucous  tis- 
sue, with  or  without  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  of 
Its  vicinity.  The  voice  may  also  be  af- 
fected in  different  degrees  by  inthim- 
inatory  affections  of  the  fauces  and  ton- 
.sils:  by  tumors  in  these  situations;  by 
morbid  growths  pressing  on  or  iniplicat- 
ing  the  larynx  or  trachea;  by  aneurisms; 
and  most  frequently  by  chronic  laryn- 
gitis and  its  consequences,  especially 
thickening,   ulceration,   etc. 

Aphorism ^^^T"^"^'  *  '^"^^'  "*"• 

^  tentious   saying,    in    which 

a  comprehensive  meaning  is  involved,  as 
•  Familiarity  breeds  contempt ; '  *  Neces- 
sity has  no  law.' 

Aphrodisiacs  (a-fro-dls'l-aks),  medl- 
.      ,  .-,       ,      cines  or  food  believed 

to  be  capable  of  exciting  sexual  desire. 


wnally  retarded  aa  equivalent  to  the 
Roman  Venua.  A  festival  called  Aphro- 
disia  waa  celebrated  to  her  in  vaHoaa 
•arts  of  Greece,  but  especially  in  Cyprua. 

066    r  6tlllf* 

Aphthae  l^^B^^I  *.  ^^f^f^  occurring 
I  ••  especially  in  infants,  but  oc- 
<»*ionaIIy  seen  in  old  persons,  and  con- 
sisting ot  small  white  ulcers  upon  the 
tongue,  gums,  inside  of  the  lips,  and 
palate,  resembling  particles  of  curdled 
milk:  commonly  called  thrush  or  milk- 

A'pia  f^'t^i)f  the  chief  place  and 
1  A  *'"adinff  center  of  the  Samoan  Is- 
lands,  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  of 
tpolu,  capital  of  the  German  part  of 
the  group.  *^ 

A'piary  IVp'-*/' •"  .^-  <""«'  a  bee),  a 
-  ,^     u    P.?*^®.  ^°'  k«'fP«ng  bees.     The 
apiary    should    be    well    sheltered    from 
strong  winds,  moisture,  and  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold.     The  hives  should  face 
the  south   or  southeast,  and   should   be 
placed  on  shelves  2  feet  above  the  ground, 
and  about  the  same  distance  from  each 
other.     As  to  the  form  of  the  hives  and 
the  materials  of  which   they   should   be 
constructed  there  are  great  differences  of 
opimon.      The    old    dome -shaped    straw 
ikep  is  still  in  general  use  amouK   the 
cottagers  of  Great  Britain.     Its  cheap- 
ness and  simplicity  of  construction  are 
In  Its   favor,    while   it   is   excellent    for 
warmth  and  ventilation;  but  it  has  the 
disadvantage   that  its   interior  is  closed 
to  inspection,  and  the  honey  can  only  be 
got  ou;  by  stupefying  the  bees  with  the 
smoke  of  the  common  puff-ball,  by  chlor- 
oform, or   by   fumigating   with  sulphur, 
whioh    entails    the    destruction    of    the 
iwarm.    Wooden  hives  of  square  box-like 
torm    have    now    gained    general    favor 
among   bee-keepers.      They    usually   con- 
sist of  a  large  breeding  chamber  below 
and  two  sliding  removable  boxes  called 
supers  above  for  the  abstraction  of  honey 
without  disturbing   the   contents   of   the 
mam  chamber,    it  is  of  great  importance 
that   the   apiary   should    be   situated    in 
the  neighborhood  of  good  feeding  grounds, 
such  as  gardens,  <51over-fields,  or  heath- 
covered  hills.     In  the  early  spring  slow 
and  contimious  feeding  (a  few  ounces  of 
sjTup  each  day)  wiU  stimulate  the  queen 
to  deposit  her  eggs,  by  which  means  the 
colony  is  rapidly  strengthened  and  throws 
"2  early  swaiuis.    New  swarms  may  make 
their  appearance  as  early  as  May  and  as 
late    as    August,    but    swarming    usually 
takes  place  m  the  intervening  months. 
ApiClUS   (a-PJsh'e-us),     Makcus     Ga- 
.  Bius,  a  Roman  epicure  in  the 

time  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  who,  hav- 
ing exbauBted  his  vaat  fortnne  on  the 


Aplaoental 


Cratlfication  of  his  palate,  and  harlnc 
tZ'?  MJK^'^  leWiso*ned  hiS 

5  .  ♦v  °®  '^^  °}  cookery  publlahed  un- 
der the  name  of  Apiciua  was  written 
later  dat''  ^elonga  to  a  much 

^Pioi  b^fn^'  lg?„TM^"Tn"'?h'i 

diirA^D  ?Sfi'"-'  ,^afci  and  aint 
dius,  A.D.  15-54,  and  went  to  Rome  to 
teach  grammar  and  rhetoric.  Among  his 
works,  one  or  two  fragments  only  of 
which  remain,  was  one  directed  against 
the  Jews,  which  was  replied  to  by  Jose- 
pbus. 

ApioS  ^^.'P':?")'  a  «fe°"»  of  leguminous 
.,  ^  .  climbing  plants,  producing  edi- 
ble tubers  on  underground  shoots.  An 
American  species  (A.  apioi)  has  been 
used  as  a  substitute  for  the  potato,  but 
Its  tubers,  though  numerous,  are  small. 
Apis     ("^P'«).  a   bull   to   which  divine 

•r  honors  were  paid  by  the  ancient 
i^gyptians,  who  regarded  him  as  a  sym- 

1  «*  J  Osiris.  At  Memphis  he  had  a 
splendid  residence,  containing  extensive 
walks  and  courts  for  his  entertainment, 
and  he  was  waited  upon  by  a  large  train 


of  priests,  who  looked  upon  his  every 
movement  as  oracular.  He  was  not  suf- 
fered to  live  bevtjnd  twenty-live  years 
being  secretly  killed  by  the  priests  and 
buried  with  great  pomp.  Another  bull, 
characterized  by  certain  marks,  as  a  black 
color,  a  triangle  of  white  on  the  fore- 
head, a  white  crescent-shaped  spot  on 
the  breast,  etc..  was  selected  in  his 
place.  His  birthday  was  annually  cele- 
brated, and  his  death  was  a  season  of 
!>ul,>Iic  mourn  ins. 

Apis, 


<,    a  genus  of  insects.     See  Bee. 

Apium    («i'pi-ura),  a  genus  of  umbellif- 
^  erous  plants,  including  celery. 

Aplacental  ('ip-'a-sfn'tal),  a  term  ap- 
1  •  I.    ^L       P"'""    t'^    those    mammala 
in    which   ^e   younj?   are   destitute   of  a 
placenta.    The  aplacental  mammals  com- 


m 


Aplanatio 

prise  the  Monotremata  and  Manupialia, 
the  two  loweat  orders  of  mammals,  in- 
dndinc  the  dack-mole  (ornithorhyncbus), 
the  porcnpine  ant-eater,  kangaroo,  etc. 
Bee  Martupialia  and  Monotremata. 
AvlanatiO  (•P-'a-nafik),  In  optica 
*  a     term     specifically    ap- 

plied to  reflectors,  lenses,  and  combina- 
tlona  of  them  capable  of  transmitting 
light  without  spherical  aberration.  An 
aplanatio  lent  is  a  lens  constructed  of 
different  media  to  correct  the  effects  of 
the  unequal  refrangibility  of  the  different 
rays. 

Aplysia  (a-pll'sla).    See  Sea-hare. 

ApOOalyDSe  (a-Pok'a-llps;  Gr.  apoJca- 
*^  ""^        lyptis,  a  revelation),  the 

name  frequently  given  to  the  last  book 
of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  English 
version  called  The  Revelation  of  8t.  John 
the  Divine.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
the  Apocalypse  was  written  by  the  apos- 
tle John  in  his  old  &ge  (95-07  A.D.)  in 
the  Isle  of  Patmos,  whither  he  had  been 
banished  by  the  Roman  Emperor  Domi- 
tian.  Anciently  its  genuineness  was 
maintained  by  Justin  Slartyr,  Irensus, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  and 
many  others;  while  it  was  doubted  by 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem, Chrysostom,  and,  nearer  our  own 
times,  by  Luther  and  a  majority  of  the 
eminent  German  commentators.  The 
Apocalypse  has  been  explained  differ- 
ently by  almost  every  writer  who  has 
ventured  to  interpret  it,  and  has  fur- 
nished all  sorts  of  sects  and  fanatics  with 
quotations  to  support  their  creeds  or  pre- 
tensions. The  modem  interpreters  may 
be  divided  into  three  schools — namely, 
the  hittorical  school,  who  hold  that  the 
prophecy  embraces  the  whole  history  of 
the  church  and  its  foes  from  the  time  of 
its  writing  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  the 
Prceterista,  who  hold  that  the  whole  or 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  proohecy  has 
been  already  fulfilled,  and  that  it  refers 
chiefly  to  the  triumph  of  Christianity 
over  Paganism  and  Judaism;  and  the 
Futurists,  who  throw  the  whole  proph- 
ecy, except  the  first  three  chapters,  for- 
ward upon  a  time  not  yet  reached  by 
the  church — a  period  of  no  very  long 
duration,  which  is  immediately  to  pre- 
cede Chust's  second  coming. 
Apocalyptic  (a-Pok-a-llp'tik)  NtTM- 
/i^o  if  /  r  „  ^^■^<  *^^  mystic  number 
666  found  m  Rev.,  xiii,  18.  As  early  as 
the  second  century  ecclesiastical  writers 
found  that  the  name  Antichrist  was  indi- 
cated by  the  Greek  characters  expressive 
of  this  number.  By  Irenapjs  the  word 
Latetnos  was  found  in  the  letters  of  the 
number,    and    the    Roman    empire    was 


Apooryplia 

therefore  considered  to  be  Antichrist. 
Protestants  generally  believe  it  baa  ref- 
erence to  the  papacy,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  Catholic*  connect  it  with  Protest- 
antism. 

Apocarpous  (•P^k*f'pn«)»  in  bot- 
■•^  «^  any,  a  term  applied  to 

such  fruits  as  are  the  product  of  a  single 
flower,  and  are  formed  of  one  carpel,  or 
a  number  of  carpels  free  and  separate 
from  each  other. 

Apocrypha  A?," ok'tl-ta-,     Greek. 
*^        J  f*»«  .  things  concealed  or  spu- 
rious*),  a  term  applied   in  the  earliest 
churches  to  various  sacred  or  professedly 
inspired    writings,    sometimes    given    to 
those     whose     authors     were     unknown, 
sometimes  to  those  with  a  hidden  mean- 
ing,  and   sometimes  to   those  considered 
objectionable.     The  term  is  specially  ap- 
plied   to    the    fourteen    undermentioned 
books    which    were    written    during    the 
two    centuries    preceding    the    birth    of 
Christ.     They  were  written,  not  in  He- 
brew, but  in  Greek,  and  the  Jews  never 
allowed    them    a    place    in    their    sacred 
canon.     They  were  incorporated  into  the 
Septuagint,    and    thence    passed    to    the 
Vulgate.      The    Greek    Church    excluded 
them  from  the  canon  in  SCO  at  the  Coun- 
cil   of    Laodicea.      The    Latin    Church 
treated    them    with    more    favor,    but  it 
%\as  not  until  1546  that  they  were  for- 
mally  admitted    into    the    canon    of   the 
Church    of    Rome    by    a    decree    of   the 
Council  of  Trent.    The  Anglican  Church 
says  they   may  be  read  for  example  of 
life  and  instruction  of  manners,  but  that 
the  church  does   not  apply   them  to  es- 
tablish   any    doctrine.      Fourteen    books 
form  the  Apocrypha  of  the  Entrlish  Bi- 
ble:— The  first  and  second  books  of  Et- 
dras,  ToUt,  Judith,  the  rest  of  the  Bool 
of  Esther,  the   Wisdom /»f  Solomon,  the 
Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  or 
Ecclesiasticus,   Baruch   the  Prophet,  the 
Song  of  the  Three  Children,  Susanna  and 
the   Elders,    Bel    and   the    Dragon,   the 
Prayer  of  Manasscs,  and   the  first  and 
second  Books  of  Marcahees.     Besides  the 
Apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
there  are  many  spurious  books  composed 
in  the  earlier  affcs  of  Christianity,  and 
published  under  the  names  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles,   or  of  such   immediate  fol- 
lowers as  from  their  character  or  means 
of  intimate  knowledge  might  give  an  ap- 
pnrent    plausibility    for    such    forg'Ties. 
These  writings  comprise:  1st,  the  Apoc- 
niphal  Hohpcls,   which   treat  of  the  his- 
tory of  Jossph  and  the  Virgin  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  of  the  infancy  of  Jesus. 
and  of  the  acts  of  Pilate;  2d,  the  Apoc- 
ryphal  Acta  of   the  Apostles;  and  3d. 
the   Apocryphal   Apocalyptet,    none    of 


Apooynaoes 

which  hare  obtained  canonical  reeopil* 
tion  by  any  of  the  churches.  See  Apoo* 
rfpkal  Book*  of  the  New  Teatament. 

Apooynaoeaj  ^:^;SrV]&S;S& 

doooua  plants,  haTiog  ?or  its  type  tlie 
genus  Anocynum  or  dog-bane.  The 
ipecies  have  opposite  or  sometimes 
wliorled  leaves  without  stipules:  the  eo> 
rolla  monopetalous,  hypogynous  and  with 
the  stamens  inserted  upon  it ;  fruit  two- 
celled.  The  plante  yield  a  milky  Juice, 
which  Is  aeneraily  poisonous ;  several 
yield  caoutchouc,  and  a  few  edible  fruits. 
The  bark  of  several  species  is  a  powerful 
febrifuge.  To  the  order  belongs  the  peri- 
winkle  (^Vinca).  See  Dog-bane,  Cow 
tree,  Pentcinkle,  Oleander,  Tanfihin. 
ADOda  ("P'Or^a;  lit.  footless  anl- 
*^  mals),     a     name     sometimes 

given  to  the  snake-like  or  worm-like 
amphibians,  as  also  to  the  apodal  fishes 
(whidi  see). 

Ap'odal  Fishes,  Seh"ra«?^^S 

fishes  as  want  ventral  fins.     They  con- 
rtitute  a  small  natural  family,  of  which 
the  common  eel  is  an  example. 
AnodOSis    (a-Pod'tt-sls),   in  gram.,   the 

*^  latter   member   of  a  condi- 

tional   sentence   or    one    beginning    with 
if,  though,  elfc.)    dependent  on   the  con- 
dition or  protSaia;  as,  'if  it  rain  (pro- 
tatia)  I  shall  not  ^o'  (apodoaia). 
AnoC^PP     (ap'8-j6;    Greek,    apo,    from, 

f  o™  and  gf,  the  earth),  that 
point  in  the  orhit  of  the  moon  or  a 
planet  where  it  is  at  its  greatest  distance 
from  the  earth ;  properly  this  particular 
part  of  ehe  moon  s  orbit. 
Anol'da     *  to^°  «'  Germany,  in  Saxe- 

*7  »  Weimar,  at  which  woolen 
goods  are  extensively  manufactured. 
Pop.  20,352. 

Apollinarians  ^^f\f%^^,,% 

who  mudptained  the  doctrine  that  the 
Logos  (the  Word)  holds  in  Christ  the 
place  of  the  rational  soul,  and  conse- 
quently that  God  was  united  in  him  with 
the  human  body  and  the  sensitive  soul. 
Apollinaris,  the  author  of  this  opinion, 
was,  from  a.d.  302-  till  at  least  A.D.  382, 
Bishop  of  Laodicea,  in  Syria,  and  a 
lealous  opposer  of  the  Arians.  As  a 
man  and  a  scholar  he  was  highly  esteemed 
and  was  among  the  most  popular  au- 
thors of  his  time.  He  formed  a  congre- 
gation of  his  adherents  at  Antioch,  and 
made  Vitalis  their  bishop.  The  ApoUina- 
rtaiia,  or  Vitaliana,  as  their  followers 
were  called,  soon  spread  their  sentiments 
m  Syria  and  the  neighboring  countries, 
established  several  societies,  with  their 
3wn  bishops,  aad  one  even  ia  Constaa- 
14-U— 1 
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tinople;  but  the  sect  was  finally  BOTHd 
into  the  Monophvalte  scbooL 

ApoUinarii  Ca-poi.i.nft'ris)  watu,  • 

belonging  to  the  class  of  alkaline  mineral 
waters,  and  derived  from  the  Apollinari*- 
brunnen,  a  spring  in  the  valley  of  tb* 
Ahr,  near  the  Rhine,  in  Rhenish  Prassia. 
forming  a  highlv  esteemed  beverage. 
Apollo  (a-poi1o),  son  of  Zeus  (Jupi- 
"f  ter)   and  Leto   (Lotano),  wbo 

being  persecuted  by  the  Jealousy  of  Hera 
(Juno),  after  tedious  wanderings  and 
nine  days'  labor,  was  delivered  of  bim 
and  his  twin  sister,  Artemis  (Diana), 
on  the  isUnd  of  Delos.  Skilled  in  the 
use  of  the  bow,  he  slew  the  serpent 
P/thon  on  the  fifth  day  after  his  birth: 
afterwards,  with  his  sister  Artemis,  h« 


AppoUo,  from  a  bas-reliei!  at  Borne. 

killed  the  children  of  Niob?.  He  aided 
Zeus  in  the  war  with  the  Titans  and  the 
giants.  He  destroyed  the  Cyclops,  be- 
caused  they  forged  tiie  thunderbolts  with 
which  Zeus  killed  his  son  and  favorite 
Asklepios  (^sculapius).  According  to 
some  traditions,  he  invented  the  lyre, 
though  this  is  generally  ascribed  to  Her- 
mes (Mercury).  Apollo  was  originally 
the  sun-god;  and  though  in  Homer  he 
appears  distinct  from  Helios  (the  sun), 
yet  his  real  nature  is  hinted  at  even  here 
by  the  epithet  Phcpbiis,  that  is,  the  radi- 
ant or  beaming.  In  later  times  the  view 
was  almost  universal  that  Apollo  and 
Helios  were  id  nticnl.  From  being  the 
god  of  light  ami  purity  in  a  physical  senso 
he  gradually  be<'ame  the  god  of  moral 
and  spiritual  light  and  purity,  the  sourco 
of  all  intellectual,  social,  and  political 
progress.  He  thus  came  to  be  regarded 
as  the  god  «£  aoog  aii4  propbecg!,  tbo 
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fod  that  wards  off  and  beali  bodUr  raf- 
lariBf  and  diwpoae,  the  Institutor  and 
goafdian  of  dvil  and  poUtical  order, 
and  the  fonnder  of  dtie».  HU  worship 
way  introduced  at  Rome  at  an  early 
period,  probably  in  the  time  of  the  Tar- 
T'  «  ,^°><>P»  the  ancient  stetuea  of 
ApoUo  that  have  come  down  to  us,  the 
ttoet  remarkable  ia  the  one  callod  the 
j^pollo  Belvidere,  from  the  Belvidere 
Gallery  in  the  Vatican  at  Home.  Thia 
f  Vf Jf*"  'o"nd  in  the  ruins  of  Antium 
V»,l4Wo.  and  was  purchasi-d  by  Pope 
JulJan  It.  It  ia  thoucht  to  be  a  copy  of 
a  Ureek  aUtue  of  the  3d  century  ac,  and 
to  date  from  the  reiipi  of  Nero. 
ApollodorUS  ("P-Iwl-o-do'ruii),  a 
a     _i  V  ^  ^/v^  "'■^'«      painter      who 

flonrlahed  404  b.c.  The  first  «f  the  great 
BCbool  of  Greek  painters,  eld<r  contem- 
iwrary  of  Zeuxis  and  rarrhaMiis.  Con- 
sidered the  inventor  of  ckiaro»curo. 
Among  his  works  are  an  OdyHseus,  a 
fi  ht  i       ^"^"'  ""^  *°  -^"^  struck  by 

ApoUonins  (a-Pol-lO'ui-us)  or  PuRGA, 
— iLi  *i.  4  ^^!^^^^  mathematician, 
T!*^  o?;?  afcat  geometer,'  flourished 
about  240  b.c.,  and  was  the  author  of 
many  works,  only  one  ot  which,  a  treatise 
?--*!, *°  Sections,  partly  in  Greek  and 
partly  in  an  Arabic  translation,  ia  now 

Apollonius  of  Rhodes,  a  f»  r  e  ek 

^^A  ^    4.    a      .  L    ■,     .  rbetorieian 

and  poet,  flourished  about  230  b.c  Of 
his    various    works    we    have    only    the 

^!!??/*"!fu'^"'v®°  *■.'''<=  I""''"  "f  moderate 
merit,  thouRh  written  with  much  care 
and  labor,  dealing  with  the  story  of  the 
Argonuuiie  expedition. 

ApoUonius  of  Tyana,   I,",.j,^'«p'"^- 

Pythaf»»rean  philosopher.  who"was  born 

^.1  *  j'***'"."'?^  9^  ^^^  Christian  era, 
early  adopted  the  Pythagorean  doctrines^ 
atwtaining  from  aniriuil  food  and  main- 
taining a  rigid  silence  for  five  years.  He 
l^\^^^  •xtenslvely  in  Asia,  professed 
to  be  endowed  with  miraculous  powers. 
such  as  prophecy  and  the  raising  of  the 
dead,  and  was  on  this  account  set  ud  bv 
some  as  a  rival  to  Christ.  His  ascetic 
are,  wise  discourses,  and  wonderful  deeds 
obtained  for  him  almost  universal  revcr- 
^Z'  ^H  *^,'°P'.<^s«  altars,  and  statues 
were-  erected  to  him.  He  died  at  Ephesus 
about  the  end  of  the  first  century  A 
narrative  of  his  strange  career,  contain- 
oftS^  tables,  with  perhaps,  a  kernel 
of  truth,  was  written  by  the  PhilostraMs 
about  a  century  later. 

Apollonius  of  Tyre,  t^^  hero  of  a 

«a   immense   popularity   iL^'^k^^'L'iddle 
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ages  and  which  furnished  the  plot  of 
ghakeapere's    Periole$,    Prince    of   Tyn 

pearet  ai  the  third  century  after  Chri»t. 
ADOIIoS  (»-H'<^>'  *  J«w  of  Alei. 
.  '  ,  ^?"?""'  ^'•o  learned  the  doc- 
Vi°^f  *'  JFWW'*J^.**  Ephesus  from 
Aquila  and  Priscilla,  became  a  preacher 
of  the  gospel  in  Achala  and  Ck>rinth,  and 
an  aaaiatant  of  Paul  in  bin  miaaionarr 
T.?Ju'  ?**!?*  have  legarded  him  as  the 
author  of  the  Epiatle  to  the  Hebrews 

AdoIIyOIL    (tt-Pol'yun ;     'the     D  e. 
P****/""    Btroyer'),     a     same     uwd 
In  Rev.  ix,  11,  for  the  angel  of  the  bot- 
tomleaa  pit. 

Apolo&reticS  («P«l-o-Jet'ika),  a  term 
*  *!.  1  .  ,  ,  "PpUed  to  that  branch 
of  theological  learninif  which  consist*  io 
the  systematic  exhibition  of  the  areu- 
menta  for  the  divine  origin  of  Christi- 
amty.     See  Evidence  of  Chrietianity. 

.    *    ,  ^*         tion  of  fictitious  ev.nts  in- 
tended to  convey  some  useful  truths.    It 
differs  from  a  parable  in  that  the  l.ittcr 
is  drawn    from  events  that  pass  araoni 
mankiu<l,   whereas  the  apologue  mav  be 
founded  on  supiwaed  actions  of  brutis  or 
innniniate     things.       .(Esop's    fables    are 
good  examples  of  apologues. 
Apoloary   (a-Pol'o-ji),  a   term  at  one 
*^        oy     tune    applied    to    a    defense 
of  one  who  is  accused,  or  t()  certain  doc- 
trines called  in  question.     Of  this  nature 
are  the  Apologies  of  tiocratet,  attribiitwl 
respectively  to  Plato  and  Xenophon.    The 
name  passed  over  to  Christian  authow. 
who  gave  the  name  of  apologies  to  the 
writings  which  were  designed  to  d.fend 
(  hristianity  against  the  attacks  and  ac- 
cusations .>f  its  enemies,  particularly  the 
pagan    philosophers,    and    to    justify   its 
professors  before  the  emperors.     Of  this 
sort  were  those  by  Justin  3Iartyr.  Athon- 
agoras,  Tertulliau,  Tatian.  and  others. 
Aponeurosis  («P-o-nu-rO'sio),    in  an. 
.   .  ...  itomy,  a  name  of  oer- 

}^^J^r^  Krayish-white  lining  membrane., 
composed  of  interlacing  fibers,  sometimes 
wntinuous  with  the  muscular  fiber,  and 
differing  from  tendons  merely  in  having 
a  flat  form.  They  serve  several  purposes, 
sometimes  attaching  the  muscles  to  the 
bones,  sometimes  surrounding  the  muscle 
and  preventing  its  displacement,  etc. 
Apophtheerm  (ap.'o-them),  a  short 
.  „,  *»  .  pithy  sentence  or 
maxim.  Plutarch  made  .n  famous  coHfc- 
tion  of  them,  and  we  have  a  collection  by 
Jx)rd  Bacon. 

Apophyllite  (a^pofil-Ut),  a  species  of 
=♦«.„♦  ^       mineral    of    a    foliated 

structure  and   pearly   luster,   called  also 
nah-eye  stone.     It  belongs  to  the  ZeoUte 
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fludly,  and  It  a  hydrated  ailicate  of  Ubm 
•ad  potMh,  coBtaining  alno  fluorine. 

Apoplexy  <»P>P'»h-»').  abollUon  or 
!r  V^  •laden  diminution  of  wn- 
Mtion  and  voluntary  motion,  from  aunpen- 
■Ion  of  the  functiona  of  the  cerebrum, 
iMOltlnir  from  oonjrentlon  or  rupture  of 
the  biuod-veMelB  of  the  brain  and  reiiult- 
inir  preainre  on  this  ortton.  In  a  eom- 
plete  apoplexy  the  perimn  falls  suddenlv, 
II  anable  to  move  his  limbs  or  to  upenk, 
irfves  no  proof  of  seolnj:,  honrlnir.  or  fool- 
IDK.  and  the  brenthinjc  Is  stertorous  or 
raonnf,  like  that  of  a  person  iti  deep 
ileep.  The  premonitory  aymptoms  of 
ttis  aangerons  disease  are  drowsiness, 
liddlnesR,  dullness  of  hearing,  froqnont 
yswninir.  disordered  Tislon,  noise  In  tlie 
ears,  vertigo,  etc.  It  is  most  frequent  be- 
tween the  aces  of  fifty  and  seventy.  A 
large  head.  *hort  neck,  full  chest,  aan- 
gnlne  and  plethoric  constitution,  and  cor- 
pnlenc.y  are  generally  considered  slirns 
of  predisposition  to  it ;  but  the  state  of 
the  heart's  action,  with  n  plethoric  con- 
dition of  the  vascular  system,  has  a  more 
marked  Influence.  Out  of  03  cases  care- 
full.y  Investigated  only  10  were  fat  and 
plethoric.  23  being  thin,  and  the  rest  of 
ordinary  habit.  Among  the  common  pre- 
disposing causes  are  long  and  intense 
thought,  continued  anxiety,  habitual  In- 
duls^nce  of  the  temper  and  pc  sions.  aed- 
entary  and  luxurious  living,  sexual  In- 
dulgence, Intoxication,  etc.  More  or  loss 
complete  recovery  from  a  first  and  second 
attark  Is  common,  but  a  third  Is  almost 
invariably  fatal. 

ApOSiopesiS  (a-lXJ-rt-o-P^'sis).  In  rhet- 
*^  ,  '^  ,  one,  a  sudden  break  or 
atop  in  speaking  or  writing,  usuailv  for 
mere  effect  or  a  pretense  of  unwillingness 
to  say  anything  on  a  subject ;  as  '  his 
character  is  such— but  it  Is  better  I 
should  not  speak  of  that.' 
Apostasy  (a-Pos'ta-sl ;  Gr.  apoatatit, 
'  ''     B.  standing  away  from),  a 

renunciation  of  opinions  or  practices  and 
the  adoption  of  contrary  ones,  usually 
applied  to  renunciation  of  religious 
opinions.  It  Is  always  an  expression  of 
reproach.  What  one  party  calls  apostasy 
s  termed  by  the  other  co«fcr»io».  Catho- 
Ucs,  also,  call  those  persons  apostates 
who  forsake  a  religious  order  or  renounce 
their  religious  vows  without  a  lawful 
dispensation. 

A  posteriori    ^?  Pos-te-ri-S'rl).     See 

,  A  priori. 

Apostles     (A-Pos'ls;     literally     per- 

<jreek  apostelletn,  'to  send  out'),  the 
iweive  men  whom  Jesus  selected  to  at- 
tend him  during  his  ministry,  and  to 
promulgate   his   religion.     Their   naniM 
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wm  aa  followa :— BlmoB  Patar,  utd  Aa- 
dre'v  bis  brother;  James,  and  Joha  his 
brother,   sons  of  Zebedee;   Philip:  Bar- 
tholomew:    Thomas ;    M-tth«w:    Jamas, 
the  Mn  of  Alpheus :  LebL -us,  bis  brother, 
called  Juda$  or  Judc;   Simon,   the  Ca- 
naanite;  and  Judas  Iscariot.     To  theaa 
were      subsequently      added      Matthias 
(chosen  by  lot  In  place  of  Judaa  Iscariot) 
and  Paul.    The  rible  gives  the  name  of 
apostle    to    Bam.ibas   also,   who   accom- 
panied Paul  on  his  missions  (Acts,  xIt, 
!'*)•  „In  a  wider  sense  those  preacfaara 
who  first  tauffht  Cliristlanity  In  heathen 
countries  are  sometimes  termed  apostles. 
During    the    life    of    Jesus    the    apostles 
more  than  once  showed  a  misunderstand- 
ing  of   the  object   of  his   mission,   and 
during  his  sufferings  evinced  little  cour- 
age and  firmness  of  friendship  for  their 
great  Teacher.     After  his  death,  accord- 
ing to  the  Bible  account,  they  received 
the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
that  they  might  be  enabled  to  fulfill  the 
imjiortant  duties  for  which  they  had  been 
chosen.    Their  subsequent  history  is  only 
imperfectly  known. 

A'  IRtles' Creed.  *  weU-known  for- 
*.  M  r^,.^  .  ...  ""'*  o""  declara- 
tioi  .f  Christian  belief,  formerly  believed 
to  uc  the  work  of  the  apostles  themselves, 
but  it  can  c.ly  be  traced  to  the  4tli 
century.    Gee  Creed. 

Apostolic  (ap-oa-tol'ik),  Afostol- 
^vofVAxx,  icAL,  pertaining  or  relating 
to  the  apostles. — ^po«(oIto  Churxsh,  the 
church  in  the  time  of  the  apostles  con- 
stituted according  to  their  design.  "[Hie 
name  is  also  given  to  the  four  churches 
of  Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jeru- 
salem, and  is  claimed  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  occasionally  by  the 
tpiscopaliaus. — ApostoUo  Conatitutiona 
and  Canons,  a  collection  of  regulations 
attributed  to  the  apostles,  bit  generally 
supposed  to  be  spurious.  They  appeared 
in  the  fourth  century ;  are  divided  into 
eight  books,  and  consist  of  rules  and 
precepts  relating  to  the  duty  of  Chris- 
tians, and  particularly  to  the  ceremonies 
and  discipline  of  the  church. — Apoatolio 
fathcra,  the  Christian  writers  who  during 
any  part  of  their  lives  were  contem- 
porary with  the  apostles.  They  are 
Papias,  Clement,  Barnabas,  Hermaa,  Ig^ 
natius,  Polycarp. — Apostolic  majeaty,  a 
title  given  by  the  jiope  to  the  Kings  of 


Hungary,  first  conferred  on  St  Stnphen, 
the  founder  ot"  the  royal  line  of  Hungary 
on  account  o*  what  he  accomplished  In  the 
spread  of  Christianity. — Apoatolio  see, 
the  see  of  the  popes  or  bishops  of  Rome : 
so  called  because  the  popes  profess  them- 
selves the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  its 
founder. — Apoatolio    aucceaaion,    the    un- 
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interrupted  Buccession  of  bishops,  and, 
through  them,  uf  priests  nnd  deacons 
(these  three  orders  of  ministers  being 
called  the  apontolical  orders),  in  the 
church  by  regular  ordination  from  the 
first  apostles  down  to  the  present  day. 
All  Episcopal  churches  hold  theoretically, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
many  members  of  the  English  Church 
strictly,  that  such  succession  is  essential 
to  the  officiating  priest,  in  order  that 
grace  may  be  communicated  through  his 
administrations. 
ApOStoricS.   Apostolici,     or    Apos- 

AA^vavv*  AVO,     joLIO       BRETHREN,        the 

name  given  to  certain  sects  who  professed 
to  imitate  the  manners  and  practice  of 
the  apostles.  The  last  and  most  impor- 
iant  of  these  sects  was  founded  about 
12e0  by  Gerhard  Sesarelli  of  Parma. 
They  went  barefooted,  begpinp,  preaching, 
and  singing  throughout  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, and  France ;  announced  the  coming 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  of  purer 
■^imes ;  denounced  the  papacy,  and  its 
corrupt  and  worldly  church ;  and  incul- 
cated the  complete  lenunciation  of  all 
worldly  ties,  of  property,  settled  abode, 
marriage,  etc.  This  society  was  formally 
abolished,  1286,  by  Honorius  IV.  In 
1300  Segarelli  was  burned  as  a  heretic, 
but  another  chief  apostle  appeared — Dol- 
cino,  a  learned  man  of  Milan.  In  self- 
defense  they  stationed  themselves  in  for- 
tified places  whence  they  might  resist  at- 
tacks. After  bavins?  devastated  a  large 
tract  of  country  belonging  to  Milan  they 
were  subdued,  a.d.  1307,  by  the  troops  of 
liishop  Raynerius,  in  their  fortress  Ze- 
belloj  in  Vercelli,  and  almost  all  destroyed. 
Dolcmo  .jet  death  by  torture.  The 
survivors  afterwards  appeared  in  Lom- 
bardy  and  in  Germtiuy  as  late  as  1403. 
ApOStrODhe  <a-Pos'tro-fe ;  Greek  '  a 
*^  ■*^"*'     turning  away  from'),  a 

rhetorical  figure  by  which  the  orator 
changes  the  course  of  his  speech,  and 
makes  a  short  impassioned  address  to  one 
absent  as  if  he  were  presont,  or  to  things 
without  life  and  sense  as  if  they  had  life 
and  sense.  The  same  term  is  also  applied 
to  a  comma  when  used  to  contract  a  word, 
or  to  mark  the  possessive  case,  as  in 
'  John's  book.' 

Apothecaries'  Weight,  J^ldTn  dfs- 

pensing  drugs,  in  which  the  pound  (lb.) 
is  divided  into  12  ounces  (S),  the  ounce 
into  8  drachms  ( 3 ) ,  the  drachm  into  3 
scruples  O),  and  the  .^ -uple  iiiti>  20 
grains  (grs.),  the  grain  being  equivalent 
to  that  in  avoirdupois  weight. 
Apothecary  (a-pothVka-ri),  in  a 
*^  •'     gfucriil   sense,   one   who 

keeps  a  shop  or  laboratory  for  preparing, 
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compounding,  and  vending  medicines, 
and  for  the  making  up  of  medical  pre- 
scriptions. In  England  the  term  was  long 
applied  (as  to  some  little  extent  stiil)  to 
a  regularly  licensed  class  of  medical 
practitioners,  being  such  persons  as  were 
members  of,  or  licensed  by,  the  Apothc- 
caries'  Company  in  London.  The  apoth- 
ecaries of  London  were  at  one  time 
ranked  with  the  grocers,  with  whom  tlipv 
were  incorporated  by  James  I  in  H'm. 
In  1617,  however,  the  apothecaries  rp- 
ceived  a  new  charter  as  a  distinct  com- 
pany. The  Apothecaries'  Company  havo 
prescribed  a  course  of  medical  instruction 
and  practice  for  candidates  for  the  license 
of  the  society.  In  the  United  States  the 
several  States  have  laws  controlling 
apothecaries. 
Apothecium  (ap-e-the'si-um)    in  bot- 

^  any,    the    receptacle   of 

lichens,  consisting  of  the  spore-cases  or 
asci,    and   of   the   paraphyses   or   barren 
threads. 
Apotheosis  (ap-O-thS-S'sis ;  d  e  l  fie  a. 

■^  tion),     a    solemnity 

among  the  ancients  by  which  a  mortal 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  the  gods.  Tlie 
custom  of  placing  mortals  who  had  ren 
dered  their  countrymen  important  sitv- 
ices,  among  the  gods  was  "very  ancient 
among  the  Greeks.  The  Romans,  for 
several  centuries,  deified  none  but  Romu- 
lus, and  first  imitated  the  Greeks  in 
the  fashion  of  frequent  apotheosis  after 
the  time  of  Caesar.  From  this  period 
apotheosis  was  regulated  by  the  decrees 
of  the  senate,  and  accompanied  with  gri-at 
solemnities.  The  greater  part  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors  were  deified. 

Appalachian  Mountains  l^?X\'. 

an),  also  called  Alleohanies,  an  import- 
ant mountain  range  in  N.  America  ex- 
tending for  1300  miles  from  Cape  Gnspe, 
bn  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  B.w.  to  Ala- 
bama. The  system  has  been  divided  into 
jthree  great  sections:  the  northern  (in- 
cluding the  Adirondacks,  the  Green  Moun- 
tains, the  White  Mountains,  etc.),  from 
Cape  Gasp£  to  New  York ;  the  central 
(including  a  large  portion  of  the  Wiie 
Ridge,  the  AUeghanies  proper,  and  numer- 
ous lesser  ranges),  from  New  York  to  the 
valley  of  the  New  River;  and  the  south- 
ern (including  the  continuation  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  the  Black  Mountains,  the 
Smoky  Mountains,  etc.,  from  the  New 
River  southwards) .  The  chain  consists  of 
several  ranges  generally  parallel  to  vmb 
other,  the  altitude  of  the  individual  nioun- 
tains  increasing  on  approaching  th;' 
south.  The  highest  peaks  rise  over  (J'HH) 
feet  (not  one  at  all  approaching  the  snow- 
level),  but  tb^  mean  height  is  about  2500 
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ally  held  to  redult  from  an  overexcited 
brain,  a  strong  imagination,  or  some 
bodily  malady.  This  theory  explains 
satisfactorily  a  large  majority  of  the 
stories  of  apparitions :  still  there  are  some 
which  it  seems  ■.  sufficient  to  account  for. 


feet  Lake  Cbamplain  is  the  only  lake  of 
peat  importance  in  the  system,  but  nu- 
merous rivers  of  considerable  size  take 
their  rise  here.  Magnetite,  hematite,  and 
other  iron  ores  occur  in  great  abundance, 

and    the    coal-measures    are    among    the      _    _  „ 

most  extensive  in  the  world.    Gold,  silver.    Alltieftl  (a-p6i  )7'in""iegar  phraseoloKy.' 
lead,  and  copper  are  also  found,  but  not  -aPPeai  ^^^  removzl  of  a  cause  from  an 

in  paying  quantities,  while  marble,  lime- 

stone,  fire-clay,  gypsum,  and  salt  abound. 
The  forests  covering  many  of  the  ranges 
yield  large  quantities  of  valuable  timber, 
such  as  sugar-maple,  white  birch,  beech, 
ash,  oak,  cherry-tree,  white  poplar,  white 
and  yellow  pine,  etc.,  while  they  form  the 
haunts  of  large  numbers  of  bears,  pan- 
thers, wild  cats,  and  wolves. 
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.  erable      num- 

ber of  years  efforts  were  made  to  have 
Congress  set  aside  the  large  areas  in  the 
southern  Appalachians  covered  by  hard- 
wood timber  as  a  national  park,  as  a 
means  of  conserving  the  head-waters  of 
the  streams  which  flow  there.  A  bill  for 
this  purpose  was  passed  in  1911,  also 
including  the  White  Mountains  of  New 
England,  the  United  States  agreeing  to 
cooperate  with  the  States  in  the  cost  of 
this  important  enterprise. 

Appalachicola  (ap-a-la-chi-cSTa),  a 
„  *^*^     ,         ,  nver  of  the   United 

States,  formed  by  the  Chattahoochee  and 
Flint  Rivers,  which  unite  near  tlie  north- 
ern border  of  Florida;  length,  about  100 
miles;  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  is  navigable. 

Appanage.  See  Apanage. 

Apparent    (ap-pa'rent) ,  among  mathe- 
**  maticians  and  astronomers, 

applied  to  things  as  they  appear  to  the 
eye,  in  distinction  from  what  they  really 
are.  Thus  they  speak  of  apparent  mo- 
tion, magnitude,  distance,  height,  etc.  The 
appr.-ent  magnitude  of  a  heavenly  body 
IS  the  angle  subtended  at  the  spectator's 
eje  by  the  diameter  of  that  body,  and 
this,  of  course,  depends  on  the  distance 
as  well  as  the  real  magnitude  of  the 
body ;  apparent  motion  is  the  motion  a 
bwJy  seems  to  have  in  consequence  of  cir 
own  motion,  as  -the  motion  of  the  sun 
irom  east  to  west,  etc. 

Apparition  l^i^-^-J''??*'?"^-,^  according 

J.  to  a  behef  hold  by  some, 

a  disembodied  spirit  manifesting  itself  to 
mortal  sight;  according  to  the  theory 
more  generally  entertained,  an  illusion 
involuntarily  generated,  by  means  of 
wliiih  figures  or  forms,  not  present  to  the 
actual  sense,  are  nevertheless  depicted 
with  a  vividness  and  intensitv  sufficient 
to  create  a  temporary  belief  of  their 
flity.    Such  illusions  are  now  gencr- 


inferior  tribunal  to  a  superior,  in  order 
that  the  latter  may  revise,  and  if  it  seem 
needful,  reverse  or  amend,  the  decision 
of  the  former.  The  supreme  court  of  ap- 
peal for  Great  Britain  is  the  House  of 
Ix>rds,  In  Ireland  there  is  also  a  Court 
of  Appeal  similar  to  that  In  England; 
while  in  Scotland  the  highest  court  is  the 
Court  of  Session.  In  the  United  States 
the  system  of  appeals  differs  in  different 
States.  In  legislative  bodies,  an  appeal 
is  the  act  by  which  a  member,  who  ques- 
tions the  correctness  of  a  decision  of  the 
presiding  officer,  or  chairman,  demands  a 
vote  of  the  body  upon  the  decision.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  the  question  of  an  appeal  is  put 
to  the  House  in  this  form :  '  Shall  the 
decision  of  the  chair  stand  as  the  judg- 
ment of  the  House?*  If  the  appeal  re- 
lates to  an  alleged  breach  of  decorum,  or 
transgression  of  the  rules  of  order,  the 
question  is  taken  without  debate.  If  it 
relates  to  the  admissibility  or  relevancy 
of  a  proposition,  debate  is  permitted,  ex- 
cept when  a  motion  for  the  previous 
question  is  pending. 

Appendicitis  ^-^Jf  «»>.  4- 

Termiform  appendix,  caused  by  obstruc- 
tions at  the  mouth  of  the  appendix  or  by 
extension  of  inflammation  from  the  colon. 
It  was  formerly  believed  that  foreign 
bodies,  such  as  grape  and  other  small 
seeds,  were  the  main  cause.  This  theory 
is  now  generally  discarded.  The  appen- 
dix becomes  swollen  and  filled  with  pus, 
tending  to  rupture,  and  peritonitis  may 
result.  Surgical  operation  for  the  remov- 
al of  the  appendix  is  justified  in  acute  and 
repeated  attacks. 

ApnenZell     (dp'pen-tsen.     a     Swiss 
**  canton,     wholly    enclosed 

by  the  canton  of  St.  Gall;  area,  162 
square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  two  inde- 
pendent portions  or  half-cantons,  \usser- 
Rhoden,  which  is  Protestant,  and  Inner- 
Rhoden,  which  is  Catholic.  It  is  an  ele- 
vated district,  traversed  by  branches  of 
the  Alps,  Mount  Sentis  in  the  center 
being  8250  feet  high.  It  is  watered  br 
the  Sitter  and  by  several  smaller  affluents 
of  the  Rhine.  Glaciers  occupy  the  higher 
valleys.  Pop.  68.780. 
Appetite  (ap'e-tlt),  in  its  widest 
,  ^,^  .  sense,    means    the    natural 

desire  for  gratification,  either  of  the  body 


Appian 


Apple 
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or  the  mind;  but  is  generally  applied  to 
the  recurrent  and  intermittent  desire  for 
food.  A  healthy  appetite  is  favored  by 
worlt,  exercise,  plain  living,  and  cheerful- 
nen ;  absence  of  this  feeling,  or  defective 
appetite  (anorexia),  indicates  diseased 
action  of  the  stomach,  or  of  the  nervous 
system  or  circulation,  or  it  may  result 
from  vicious  habits.  Depraved  appetite 
(pica),  or  a  desire  for  unnatural  food,  as 
chalk,  ashes,  dirt,  soap,  etc.,  depends 
often  in  the  case  of  children  on  vicious 
tastes  or  habits;  in  grown-up  persons  it 
may  be  symptomatic  of  dyspepsia,  preg- 
nancy, or  chlorosis.  Insatiable  or  canine 
appetite  or  voracity  (bulimia)  when  it 
occurs  in  childhood  is  generally  symp- 
tomatic of  worms ;  in  adults  common 
causes  are  pregnancy,  vicious  habits,  and 
indigestion  caused  by  stomach  complaints 
or  gluttony,  when  the  gnawing  pains  of 
disease  are  mistalcen  for  hunger. 
Appi&n  (ap'Pi-an),  a  Roman  historian 
*_*  of   the   second    century   after 

Christ,  a  native  of  Alexandria,  was  gov- 
ernor and  manager  of  the  imperial 
revenues  under  Hadrian,  Trajan,  and 
Antoninus  Pius,  in  Rome.  He  compiled 
In  Greek  a  Roman  history,  from  the 
earliest  times  to  those  of  Augustus,  in 
twenty-four  books,  of  which  only  eleven 
have  come  down  to  us — of  little  value. 

ADDiani    (appj-a'ne),    andbea,    a 

,„fr  ,,,  .  painter,  born  at  Milan  in 
1754,  died  in  1817.  As  a  fresco-painter 
he  excelled  every  contemporary  painter  in 
Italy.  He  displayed  his  skill  particularly 
ill  the  cupola  of  Santa  Maria  di  S.  Celso 
at  Milan,  and  in  the  paintings  represent- 
ing the  legend  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  pre- 
pared for  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  villa 
of  the  Archduke  Ferdinaud  at  Monza 
(1795).  Napoleon  appointed  him  royal 
court  painter,  and  portraits  of  almost  the 
whole  of  the  imperial  family  were  painted 
by  him. 

ADPian  WaV.  <'i»lled  i?c.(?»no  narum, 
"*^^;"  y*  the  Queen  of  Roads: 

the   oldest   and    most   reuowwed    Roman 
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CoDStruotion  of  a  Portion  ot  the  Appian  Way. 


road,  was  constructed  during  the  censor- 
■hip    of    Appius    Claudius    Csecus    (b.c. 


313-310) .  It  was  built  with  large  square 
stones  on  a  raised  platform,  and  was 
made  direct  from  the  gates  of  Rome  to 
Capua,  in  Campania.  It  was  afterwardi 
extended  through  Samnium  and  Apulia  to 
Brundusium,  the  modem  Brindisi.  It 
y'o^^P^o*.'""^  restored  by  Pius  VI,  and  in 
l»5»>-o3  it  was  excavated  by  order  of  Plug 
IX  as  far  as  the  eleventh  milestone  from 
Rome. 

Appius  Clandins    (ap'pi-ns  cin'di- 

/y  ..      ^„   ^  "*)•    surnamed 

t(ecu8,  or  the  blind,  an  ancient  Roman, 
elected  censor  b.c.  312,  which  office  he 
held  five  years.  While  in  this  position 
he  instituted  several  great  constitutional 
changes,  and  constructed  the  road  and 
aqueduct  named  after  him.  He  was  sub- 
sequently twice  consul,  and  once  dictator. 
In  his  old  age  he  became  blind,  but  in 
B.C.  280  he  made  a  famous  speech  in 
which  he  induced  the  senate  to  reject  tlie 
terms  of  peace  fixed  by  Pyrrhus.  He  is 
the  earl  ost  Roman  writer  of  prose  and 
yerse  i^liose  name  we  know. 

Appius  Claudius  Crassus,  °°eof 

Roman  decemvirs,  appointed  b.c.  451  to 
draw  up  a  new  code  of  laws.  He  and  his 
colleagues  plotted  to  retain  their  power 
permanently,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
their  year  of  office  refused  to  give  up 
their  authority.  The  people  were  incensed 
against  them,  and  the  following  circum- 
stances led  to  their  overthrow.  Aopius 
Claudius  had  conceived  an  evil  passion  for 
Virginia,  the  daughter  of  Lucius  Vir- 
ginius,  then  alisent  with  the  army  in  the 
war  with  the  .^qui  and  Sabines.  At  the 
instigation  of  Appius.  Marcus  Claudius, 
one  of  his  clients,  claimed  Virginia  as 
the  daughter  of  one  of  his  own  female 
slaves,  and  the  decemvir,  acting  as  judge. 
decided  that  in  the  meantime  she  should 
remain  in  the  custody  of  the  claimant. 
\irginius,  hastily  summoned  from  the 
army,  appeared  with  his  daughter  nrxt 
day  in  the  forum,  and  appealed  to  the 
people;  but  Appius  Claudius  again  ad- 
judged her  to  M.  Claudius.  Unable  to 
rescue  his  daughter,  the  unhappy  father 
stabbed  her  to  the  heart.  The  decemvirs 
were  deposed  by  the  indignant  people  B.C. 
119,  and  Appius  Claudius  died  in  prison 
or  was  stranded. 

Apple  ^^P'';  Pyrus  Mains),  the  fruit 
5^*^  of  a  well-known  tree  of  the  nat. 
order  Rosacea",  or  the  tree  itself.  The 
apple  belongs  to  the  temperate  regions  of 
the  plobo,  over  which  it  is  almost  uni- 
versally spread  and  cultivated.  The  iree 
attains  a  moderate  height,  with  spreading 
branches;  the  leaf  fs  ovate;  and  the 
flow^ers  are  produred  from  tb<»  \»'ooH  of 
the  former  year,  but  more  generally  froa 


Appleby 


tery  short  shoots  or  spurs  from  wood  of 
two  years'  growth.  The  original  of  all 
the  varieties  of  the  cultivated  apple  is  the 
wild  crab,  which  has  a  small  and  ex- 
tremely sour  fruit,  and  is  a  native  of  most 
of  the  countries  of  Europe.  To  the 
facility  of  multiplying  varieties  by  graft- 
ing is  to  be  ascribed  the  amazing  esten- 
tion  of  the  sorts  of  apples.  Many  of  the 
more  marked  varieties  are  known  by  gen- 
eral names,  as  pippins,  codlins,  rennets, 
etc.  Apples  for  the  table  are  charac- 
terized by  a  firm  juicy  pulp,  a  sweetish 
acid  flavor,  regular  form,  and  beautiful 
coloring;  those  for  cooking  by  the  prop- 
erty of  forming  by  the  aid  of  heat  into  a 
pulpy  mass  of  equal  consistency,  as  also 
by  their  large  size  and  keeping  properties ; 
apples  for  cider  must  have  a  considerable 
degree  of  astringency,  with  richness  of 
juice.  The  propagati  >o  of  apple  trees  is 
accomplished  by  seeds,  cuttings,  suckers, 
layers,  budding,  or  grafting,  the  last  being 
almost  the  universal  raetice.  The  tree 
thrives  best  in  a  ricl  oep  loam  or  marshy 
clay,  but  will  thrive  in  auy  soil  provided 
it  is  not  too  wet  or  too  dry.  The  wood  of 
the  apple  tree  or  tlie  common  crab  is  hard, 
close-grained,  and  often  richly  colored, 
and  is  suitable  for  turning  and  cabinet 
work.  The  fermented  juice  (verjuice)  of 
the  crab  is  employed  in  cookery  and 
medicine.  Cider,  the  fermented  juice  of 
the  apple,  is  a  favorite  drink  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  desigha- 
tion  apple,  with  various  modifying  words, 
is  applied  to  a  number  of  fruits  having 
nothiug  in  common  with  the  apple  proper, 
as  alligator-apple  (which  see),  love- 
apple  (see  Tomato),  etc. 

Appleby  l?,"''?"'-''^" '  •  ^'?"°*7  ,to^°  "^ 

rr  J  Westmoreland,  England,  on 
the  Eden,  28  miles  s.  s.  e.  Carlisle,  giv- 
ing its  name  to  a  parliamentary  division 
\>{  the  county.  It  has  an  old  castle,  the 
keep  of  which,  called  CVsar's  Tower,  is 
still  fairly  preserved.     Pop.  1736» 

Apple  of  discord,  affording  to  the 
*  '  story  in  the  Greek 

mythology,  the  golden  apple  thrown  into 
an  assembly  of  the  gods  by  the  goddess  of 
discord    (Eris)     bearing    the    inscription 

for  the  fairest.'.  Aphrodite  (Venus), 
Hera  (Juno),  and  P.nllas   (Minerva)    be- 

nriie  competitors  for  it.  and  its  adjudica- 
ti  >"i  to  the  first  by  Paris  so  inflamed  the 
jealousy  and  hatred  of  Ilera  to  nil  of  the 
Trojan  race    (to   which   Paris   belonged) 

!,?*_?h^  ^''^  not  cease  her  machinations 
till  Troy   was  destroyed. 

Apple  of  Sodom,  ^  f"""*  described  by 
.  'old    writers  as  ex- 

lernally  of  fair  appearance,  but  turning 
to  ashes  when  plucked ;  probably  the 
ttuit  of  SoUlnum  »odom€um. 


Apprentioe 

Applcton  Wrt>kaSd/&.^i: 

consin,  100  m.  n.w.  of  Milwaukee  by 
rail.  It  has  abundant  water  power, 
operating  many  flour,  paper,  saw,  and 
woolen  mills,  and  other  manufactoriea, 
also  large  breweries.  It  is  the  seat  of  • 
collegiate  institute  and  of  Lawrence  TJni- 
versity.     Pop.  10,773. 

Appoggiatura  (ap-poi-a-t5'n),    in 

tional  note  of  embellishment  preceding  the 
note  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  taking 
away  from  the  principal  note  a  portion  of 
its  time. 

Appomattox  (a-PS-mat'oks).  Court- 
,-.    .        !!„  "o^'^E'     a     village     in 

\irginia,  23  m.  e.  of  Lynchburg.     Here 
on  9th  April,  1865,  Gen.  Lee  surrendered 
to   Gen.   Grant,  and   thus  virtually  con- 
cluded the  American  Civil  war. 
Apposition  (aP-o-zish'nD).    in   gram- 

Z;^  mar,      the      relation     in 

which  one  or  more  nouns  or  substantive 
phrases  or  clauses  stand  to  a  noun  or 
pronoun,  which  they  explain  or  char- 
acterize without  being  predicated  of  it, 
and  with  which  they  agree  in  case;  as 
Cicero,  the  orator,  lived  in  the  first  cen- 
tury before  Christ;  the  opinion,  *'  •  « 
«eicre  winter  is  generally  foV"weu  by  a 
good  summer,  is  a  vulgar  error. 
Appraiser    (a-P-a'zer),   one   wl      ap- 

r  praises;     a     person     ap- 

pointed and  sworn  to  set  a  value  upon 
things  to  be  sold  or  otherwise  requirinc 
appraisement. 

Apprehension  (ap-re-ten'shun),    the 
^^        .  capture  of  a  person 

upon  a  criminal  charge.  The  term  arrest 
is  applied  to  civil  cases ;  as,  a  person  hav- 
ing authority  may  arrest  on  civil  process, 
and  apprehend  on  a  criminal  warrant. 
See  Arrest. 

Apprentice  (a-pren'tls),     one    bound 
*^  by     indenture     to    serve 

some  particular  individual  for  a  specified 
time,  in  order  to  be  instructed  in  some 
art,  science,  or  trade.  At  common  law 
an  infant  may  bind  himself  apprentice 
by  indenture,  because  it  is  for  his  benefit. 
But  this  contract,  on  account  of  its 
liability  to  abuse,  has  been  regulated  by 
statute  in  tiie  T'nitod  States,  and  is  not 
binding  uri'>n  the  infant  unless  entered 
into  by  hitn  with  the  consent  of  the 
parent  or  guardian,  or  by  the  parent  or 
guardian  for  him.  with  his  consent.  The 
dutio«  of  the  master  are,  tn  instruct  the 
apprentice  by  teaching  him  the  knowledge 
of  the  art  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
teach  him,  though  he  will  be  excused  for 
not  making  a  good  workman  if  the  ap- 
prentice is  incapable  of  learning  the  trade. 
He  cannot  dismisB  his  apprentice  except 
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by  con^ient  of  all  the  parties  to  the 
Indenture.  An  apprentice  is  bound  to 
obey  his  master  in  all  his  lawful  com- 
mands,  take  care  of  his  property,  and 
promote  his  interests,  and  endeavor  to 
learn  his  trade  or  business,  and  perform 
all  the  covenants  in  his  indenture  not 
contrary  to  law.  He  must  not  leave  his 
master's  service  during  the  term  of  his 
apprenticeship.  The  custom  of  appren- 
ticing  has  greatly  declined  of  late  years 
in  this  country,  and  manual  training 
and  trade  schools  have  been  instituted 
for  the  teaching  of  the  use  of  tools  in 
various  trades. 

Approaches     (a-prSch'es),    zigzag 
**  trenches  made   to  con- 

nect the  parallels  in  besieginif  a  fortress. 

Appropriation  i^lin'T^elll 

tive  body  setting  aside  a  sum  of  money 
from  the  treasury  for  a  specific  purpose. 
In  the  United  States  no  money  can  be 
drawn  from  the  U.  S  ifovernment  treas- 
ury except  in  conseqjence  of  appropria- 
tions made  by  Congress  (Constitution, 
Art.  I).  Under  this  clause  it  is  neces- 
sary for  Congress  to  appropriate  money 
for  the  support  of  the  Federal  frovern- 
ment  and  in  payment  of  claims  against  it. 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  appro- 
priation bills  have  precedence.  Similar 
laws  exist  in  the  several  States  and  in 
Britain  and  other  countries. 

Approximation  <|-P'«'^;^i-"J^|5«°>jj 

mathematics  to  signify  a  continual  ap- 
proach to  a  quantity  renuired,  when  no 
process  is  known  for  arriving  at  it  exact- 
ly. Although,  by  such  an  approximation, 
the  exact  value  of  a  quantity  cannot  be 
di  covered,  yet,  in  practice.  It  may  be 
found  sufficiently  correct;  thus  the 
diagonal  of  a  square,  whose  sides  are 
represented  by  unity,  is  V  2,  the  exact 
value  of  which  quantity  cannot  be  ob- 
tained ;  but  its  approximate  value  may  be 
substituted  in  the  nicest  calculations 


have    been    introduced    into    Califomit, 
where  they  are  largely  grown. 
ADlieS    (?'pri-««),  Pharaoh-Hophra  of 
"*^  Scripture,   the  fourth   king  of 

the  twenty-sixth  Egyptian  dynasty.  He 
succeeded  his  father  Psammetichus  in  590 
or  588  B.C.  The  Jews  under  Zedekiah 
revolted  against  their  Babylonian  oppres- 
sors and  allied  themselves  with  Apries, 
who  was,  however,  unable  to  raise  tlie 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  taken  by 
Nebuchadnezzar.  A  still  more  unfortu- 
nate expedition  against  Cyrene  brought 
about  revolt  in  his  army,  in  endeavorini; 
to  suppress  which  Apries  was  defeated 
and  slain  about  B.C.  E69. 
Anril  (*'?"! ;  l<at  AprUU,  from  amrire, 
^  to  open,  because  \.he  buds  open  at 
this  time),  the  fourth  moath  of  the  year. 
The  strange  custom  of  mak'.ng  fools  on 
the  1st  April  by  sending  people  upon 
errands  and  expeditions  which  end  in  dis- 
appointment, and  raise  a  laugh  at  tlie  ej- 
pense  of  the  person  sent  has  long  prp- 
vailed.  It  has  been  connected  with  the 
miracle  plays  of  the  middle  ages,  in  whirh 
the  Saviour  was  represented  as  having 
been  sent,  at  this  period  of  the  year,  from 
Annas  to  Caiphas  and  from  Pilatp  to 
Herod.  In  France  the  party  fooled  ii 
called  «n  poisson  d'avril,  'an  April 
fish.' 

A  Uriori    ^^^Prl-o'rl ;  '  from  what  goes 
^  before'),  a  phrase  applied  to 

a  mode  of  reasoning  by  which  we  proceed 
from  general  principles  or  notions  to 
particular  cases,  as  opposed  to  a  postrrion 
('from  what  comes  after')  reasduine, 
by  which  we  proceed  from  knowledge  pre- 
viously acquired.  Mathematical  proofs 
are  of  the  a  priori  kind ;  the  conclusions 
of  experimental  science  are  a  postrriori, 
It  is  also  a  term 


AppuleinS  (aP-Pfl-le'us).      See    Apu- 

Apricot  (?P''j-kot;      Prunus     Arme- 
*^  ntaca),  a.  fruit  of  the   plum 

genus  which  was  introduced  into  Europe 
from  Asia  more  than  three  centuries  be- 
fore Christ,  and  into  England  in  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  Ja 
a  native  of  Armenia  and  other  parts  o' 
Asia  and  also  of  Africa,  The  apricot  is 
a  low  tree,  of  rather  crooked  growth,  with 
somewhat  heart-shaped  le.-jvcs  and  sessile 
flowers.  The  fruit  is  sweet,  more  or  less 
Juicy,  of  a  yellowish  color,  about  the  size 
•f  the  peach,  and  somewhat  resembling  it 
in  delicacy  of  flavor.  The  wood  ia 
coarsely  grained  and  soft.    Apricot  Uees 


applied  to  knowl- 
edge independent 
of  all  experience. 

Apse  <"ps>.  a 

*^  porti  o  n 
of  any  building 
forniing  a  term- 
ination or  pro- 
jection semicir- 
cular or  poly- 
gonal in  plan, 
and  having  a 
roof  forming  ex- 
ternally a  semi- 
dome  or  semi- 
cone,  or  having 
ridges  c  o  r  r  e  - 
sponding  to  the 
angles  of  the 
polygon ;  e  s  p  e- 
cially  such  a 
gonal   recew 


Apse— Laach,  Germany. 

semicircular    or    poly- 
projecting   from    the  cut 
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end  of  the  choir  or  chancel  of  a  ohnreh, 
in  which  the  altar  Is  placed.  The  apse 
was  developed  from  the  somewhat  similar 
part  of  the  Roman  basilictr,  in  which  the 
magistrate  (prwtor)  sat. 
Ansheron  (*P'sha-ron),    a    peninsula 

^  on  the  western  shore  of  the 

Caspian  Sea  formed  by  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Caucasus  Mountains.  It 
Mtends  for  about  40  m.,  and  terminates 
in  Cape  Apsheron.  It  yields  immense 
quantities  of  petroleum.  See  Baku. 
AvsiS  (ap'sisK  pi.  Ap'sidks  or  Apsi'dks, 

f^  in  astronomy  one  of  the  two 
points  of  the  orbit  of  a  heavenly  body 
situated  at  the  extremities  of  the  major 
axis  of  the  ellipse  formed  by  the  orbit, 
one  of  the  points  being  that  at  which  the 
body  is  at  its  great- 
est and  the  other 
that  at  which  it  is 
at  its  least  distance 
from  its  primary. 
In  regard  to  the 
earth  and  the  other 
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and  finally  at  Rome.  Returning  to  Car* 
thage  he  married  a  rich  widow,  whose 
relatives  accused  him  of  gaining  her  con- 
sent by  magic,  and  the  speech  by  which  he 
successfully  defended  himself  is  still  ex- 
tant. Besides  his  Golden  Aas,  with  its 
fine  episode  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  ke  was 
also  the  author  of  many  works  on  phi- 
losophy ?,nd  rhetoric,  some  of  which  are 
etill  extant. 

ia  (n-pa'li-a>.    a    department    or 
division    in    the    southeast    of 


p'r      %     these     two 
poiiti.s        correspond         a  a.  Apsides, 
to  the  aphelion  and 

periuelion;  and  in  regard  to  the  moon 
they  correspond  to  the  apogee  and  perigee. 
The  line  of  the  apsides  has  a  slow  for- 
ward angular  motion  in  the  plane  of  the 
planet's  orbit,  being  retrograde  only  in 
Venus.  This  in  the  earth's  orbit  pro- 
duces the  anomalistic  year.  See  Anomaly. 
Ant  ^*P*'  ^°^'  ^P'o  Julia),  a  town  of 

*  southern  France,  department  Vau- 
cluse,  32  miles  E.  by  s.  of  Avignon,  with 
an  ancient  Gothic  cathedral.  Pop.  49!)0. 
Aptera    (ap'te-ra),     wingless    insects, 

^  such    as    lice    and    certain 

others. 

ApterVX  (^P't^r-iks),  a  nearly  extinct 
,  ^  ^  genus  of  cursorial  birds,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  ostriches  by  having 
three  toes  with  a  rudimentary  hallux, 
which  forms  a  spur.  Thev  are  nntives 
of  the  South  Island  of  New  Zealand ; 
are  totally  wingless  and  tailless,  with 
feathers  resembling  hairs;  about  the  size 
of  a  small  goose ;  with  long  curved  beak 
somothing  like  '^hAt  of  a  curlew.  They 
are  entirely  nocturnal,  feeding  on  insects. 
worms,  and  seeds.— A.  auHtrulis,  called 
Kun-hiwi  from  its  cry,  is  the  best-known 
speeios. 

ApuleiuS.  °''  Apptjleius   (ap-fl-ls'ns>, 
^  '  author     of     the     colebrated 

sanneal  romance  in  Latin  called  the 
iiohlui  Asx,  born  at  Mndaiirn.  in  Numidia. 
in  tii«  early  part  of  tbe  secnnd  century 
A-D.;  the  time  of  his  dcatli  unknown, 
tie  studied  at  Canhage,  then  nt  Athens, 
"■here  he  became  warmlv  attached,  in 
particular,   to    the    llatoulc   philosophy. 


Apnl 

Italy,  on  the  Adriatic,  composed  of  the 
provinces  of  F^ggia,  Bari,  and  Lecce; 
area,  7376  sq.  miles ;  pop.  1,959,668. 
ADUre  (4-P<>'r«i).  a  navigable  river  of 
,  •r  **  Venezuela,  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  several  streams  which  rise  in  the 
Andes  of  Colombia;  it  falls  into  the 
Orinoco. 

ApurimaC    (ft-l>o-r5'mak),_a  river  of 
.•^     .  isouth      America,      which 

rises  m  the  Andes  of  Peru,  and  being 
augmented  by  the  Mantaro  and  other 
streams  forms  the  Ucayale,  one  of  the 
principal  headwaters  of  the  Amason.  It 
is  not  navigable. 

Aana  (^''^wa  or  ak'wa;  Latin  for 
'1  water),  a  word  much  used  in 
pharmacy  and  old  chemistry. — Aqua  fortia 
(=:strong  water),  a  weak  and  impure 
nitric  acid.  It  has  the  power  of  eaung 
into  steel  and  copper,  and  hence  is  used 
by  engravers,  etchers,  etc.— A  91*0  marina, 
a  fine  variety  of  beryl.  See  Aquamarine. 
— Aqua  regia,  or  aqua  regalis  (=royal 
water),  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydro- 
chloric acids  (in  the  proportion  of  one 
to  four),  having  the  power  of  dissolving 
gold  and  other  noble  metals. — Aqua 
Tofana,  a  poisonous  fluid  made  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  by 
an  Italian  woman  Tofana  or  Toffania, 
who  is  said  to  have  procured  the  death 
of  no  fewer  than  600  individuals  by 
means  of  it.  It  consisted  chiefly,  it  Is 
supposed,  of  a  solution  01  crystallizeid 
arsenic. — Aqua  vitw  (=water  of  life), 
or  simpley  aqua,  a  name  familiarly  ap- 
plied to  the  whinlj/  of  Scotland,  corres- 
ponding in  meaning  with  the  usque- 
oaugh  of  Ireland,  the  eo«  de  vie 
(braudy)   of  the  French. 

Aqua  Fortis.  See    preceding    article. 

Aquamarine  (fl'kwa-ma-ren  ) ,  a  name 
^  given   to  some  of  the 

finp=t  varieties  of  beryl  of  a  sea-green  or 
biu.»  color.     Hence  applied  to  a   bluish- 
grwii  colur  resembling  that  of  bery'. 
Aauariuni    (a-kwa'ri-um),     a"    vessel 
^  or   series   of   vessels   con- 

structed wholly  or  partly  of  glass  and  con- 
taining salt  or  fresh  water  in  which  are 
kept  living  specimens  of  marine  or  fresb- 
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water  animals  along  with  aquatic  plants. 
In  principle  the  anuarium  depends  on  the 
interdependence  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life;    animals  consuming  oxygen  and  ex- 
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haling  carbonic  acid,  plants  reversinR  the 
process  by  absorbing  carbonic  acid  and 
giving  out  oxygen.  The  anuarium  must 
consequently  be  stocked  bf)th  with  plants 
and  aiiimulK,  and  for  the  welfare  of  both 
something  like  a  proper  proportion  should 
exist  botwern  them.  The  simplest  form  of 
aquarium  is  that  of  a  glass  vase;  but 
aquariums  on  a  larger  scale  consist  of  a 
tank  or  a  number  of  tanks  with  plato- 
glass  sides  and  stone  floors,  and  contain 
sand  and  gravel,  rocks,  spu-woeds,  etc.  By 
improved  arrangements  light  is  admitted 
from  abf)ve,  passing  through  the  water  in 
the  tanks  and  illuniinuting  their  contents, 
while  the  spectator  is  in  comparative 
darkness.  Aquariums  on  a  large  scale 
nave  been  constructed  in  connection  with 
public  parks  or  gardens,  and  the  name  is 
also  given  to  places  of  public  entertain- 
ment in  which  large  aquariums  are  ex- 
hibited. 

Aquarius     (a-^wa'd-us),  the  Water- 
.7  ,     ,  bearer ;  a  sign  in  the  zodiac 

which  the  sun  enters  about  the  2lKt  ot 
January.  Its  symbol  represents  part  of 
a  stream  of  water,  probably  in  allusion  to 
the  rams  occurring  at  this  season. 
Aquatint  (ak'wa-tint).  a  method  of 
.  .^.  . ,  Ptfihing  on  copper  by  means 
of  nitric  acid,  w^th  an  eflfect  resembling  a 
hne  drawing  m  sepia  or  Indian  ink.  The 
special  character  of  the  eflfect  is  the  result 
of  sprinkling  finely  powdered  resin  or 
mastic  over  the  plate,  and  causing  this  to 
adhere  by  heat,  the  design  being  pi-cvi- 
ously  etched,  or  being  now  traced  out. 
The  nitric  acid  f  aqua  fortis)  acts  only  in 
the  interstices  between  the  particles  of 
resin  or  mastic,  thus  giving  a  slightly 
granular  appearance. 

Aqua  Tofana.    See  Aqua. 
Aqua  Vitse     s*^«  ^i^"- 


Aquaviva     (STtwA-vfrA),     Clauuj 
Aiiuavivo,     ^643.1615)^     t^e     tift] 

Jesuit  general  and  one  of  the  greatest. 
Aqueduct     (alt'wS-dukt;     Lat.    aqua 

.•«  ■  ,^  Y"^*""'  <'«<'0-  to  Jead),  ai 
artitacial  channel  or  conduit  for  the  con 
veyance  of  water  from  one  place  to  un 
other ;  more  particularly  applied  to  struc 
tiires  for  conveying  water  from  ihstnui 
sources  for  the  suiiply  of  large  citi.s 
Aqueducts  may  be  below  grsAiiid,  on  tlw 
surface,  or  raiseil  on  walls;  it  is  to  tlu 
last  form  of  construction  that  the  term  k 
populariy  applied.  Amiwhicts,  niainlv 
open  canals,  existe<l  in  Egypt,  IJabvl.iiiiii 
and  Assyria.  Among  the  Pha}niiiiin< 
mtieh  engineering  skill  was  display.d  in 
the  building  of  works  for  conveying  watpr 
to  the  inhabitants  of  cities.  Tlie  conduits 
that  supplied  Jerusalem  are  of  great  in- 
terest, and  of  high  antiquity,  going  back 
probably  to  the  times  of  the  Kings  of 
Jiidah.  The  Orcks,  who  perhaps  dfriv") 
their  ideas  m  this  connection  from  thf 
Pha;nicians,  were  the  first  in  Europe  to 
attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  water 
supply.  The  works  at  Samos  (625  b.c.) 
anticipated  modem  construction  by  tit 
use  of  a  tunnel  over  half  a  mile  loni 
through  which  water  was  led  from  its 
source  to  the  masonry  conduits  of  tk 
city.  Similar  extensive  works  were  ear- 
ned out  at  Athens. 

Aqueducts  were  extensively  usei;  by  the 
Romans,  and  many  of  them  still  remain  in 
different  places  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  some  being  still  in  use.  Tin- 
Pont  du  Gard  in  the  south  of  Franm 


The  Pont  du  Gard  Aqueduct 

14  m.  from  Nismes,  is  still  nearly  porft-ct. 
ana  is  a  grand  monummt  of  the  Roman 
occupation  of  that  country.  The  ancient 
nquwiucts  were  eoiistructod  of  .sr..nf  or 
brick,  sometimes  tunneled  throuwh  hills, 
and  carrifHl  over  valleys  and  rivers  on 
arches.  The  Pont  du  Gard  is  built  nf 
great  blocks  of  stone;  its  height  is-  16U 
feet;  length  of  the  highest  arcade  882  ft. 
1  he  aqueduct  at  Segovia,  originally  bnilt 
Dy  the  Romans,  has  in  some  parts  two 
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tien  of  arcades  100  feet  high,  is  2921  feet 
in  length,  and  is  one  of  ttie  moat  admired 
workh  of  antiquity.  In  Italy  the  Spoleto 
aqueduct,  60  miles  N.  E.  of  Rome,  forms  a 
link  between  the  ancient  Itoman  aqueducts 
ud  the  structures  of  modem  times.  It 
dates  from  the  6th  century,  is  300  ft  high 
and  about  700  feet  long,  and  is  used  both 
as  bridge  and  aqueduct.  The  Maintenon 
aqueduct  in  France  was  begun  by  Louis 
XIV,  to  carry  the  water  of  the  Eure  from 
Point  Gouin  to  Versailles.  It  is  said  that 
40,000  soldiers  were  employed  on  the 
work.  It  was  never  completed.  In  Eng- 
land the  Manchester  aqueduct  was  oon- 
gtructed  to  bring  water  from  Longendale 
to  Manchester.  The  system  for  conveying 
water  from  Lake  Thirlmore  to  Cumber- 
land, constructed  188r>-04,  extends  nearly 
100  miles,  thus  rivaling  in  length  the  most 
recent  of  modem  structures.  There  are 
13%  miles  in  tunnels,  38  miles  in  shallow 
tunnels  cut  from  the  surface,  and  'HV, 
miles  in  siphon  pipes  of  40  in.  diameter. 
The  Birmingham  water-supply  has  an 
aaueduct  of  73  miles  in  length.  The 
(ilasgow  aqueduct,  to  convev  water  from 
jLoch  Katrine  to  the  city  is  J55  miles  long. 
The  Liverpool  aqueduct  to  bring  the  water 
of  the  river  Vyrnwy  in  Wales  to  Liver- 
pool has  a  total  length  of  68  miles.  Of 
modern  Continental  aqueducts  one  of  the 
most  notable  is  that  of  Vienna,  60  miles 
long,  starting  at  the  foot  of  the  Styrian 
Alps,  llTjO  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
Danube  at  Vienna.  The  Bombay  aque- 
duct, in  British  India,  brings  the  water 
supply  of  the  city  from  the  river  Tansa, 
tio  miles  N.  of  Bombay.  The  latest  pro- 
ji'Cts  in  aqueduct  building  are  the  two  im- 
mense structures  lately  completed  in  the 
extreme  east  and  the  extreme  west  of  the 
United  States.  The  Catskill  aqueduct, 
constructed  to  afford  the  city  of  New  York 
aa  increase  in  its  water  supply,  is  the 
most  notable  example  of  the  tunnel  type 
of  aqueduct  in  the  world.  Through  it  the 
collected  waters  of  sections  of  the  Cat- 
skill  Mountains,  100  miles  distant,  are 
delivered  to  the  five  boroughs  of  New 
»"rk  City.  At  the  Ashokan  Reservoir, 
690  feet  above  sea  level,  the  waters  of 
Esopus  Creek  are  impounded  by  dams 
and  form  a  lake  12  miles  long  bv  3  miles 
in  width,  which  contains  130,000,000,000 
gallons.  The  tunnel  system  which  con- 
veys this  water  to  the  city  is  of  four  types 
of  construction :  cut-and-cover,  that  is,  a 
concrete  tunnel  built  in  an  excavated 
trench  and  covered  with  rock  or  earth; 
grade  tunnel,  bored  through  mountains 
and  hills,  at  the  same  level  as  the  adjacent 
aqueduct ;  steel  pipe  siphon,  used  to  cross 
narrow  valleys  where  the  rock  is  not  suffi- 
ciently solid  to  permit  a  deep  conduit; 
ttd   pressure    tunnel,    for    carrying   the 
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aaueduct  under  the  bed  of  large  streams, 
lakes,  etc.  The  cut-and-cover  form  was 
used  wherever  possible.  There  are  about 
5o  miles  of  this,  approximately  horseshoe- 
shape  in  section,  17  feet  6  inches  wide  and 

17  feet  high  inside.  There  are  24  grade 
tunnels,  making  up  14  miles  of  the  length 
of  the  aqueduct.  Their  dimensions  are 
13  feet  4  inches  by  17  feet  high.  The 
steel  pipe  siphon  was  used  in  several 
places  where  the  rock  was  not  solid 
enough  to  allow  of  tunneling.  The  pipes 
are  %  inch  thick,  riveted,  lined  with  con- 
crete 2  inches  thick,  and  are  from  9  to 
11  feet  inside  diameter.  They  are  in 
three  rows  and  are  covered  externally  by 
a  heavy  layer  of  concrete.  The  pressure 
tunnels,  of  which  there  are  seven,  are 
driven  through  rock  at  great  depth.  They 
are  14  feet  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  are 
lined  with  concrete ;  they  connect  at  each 
of  their  ends  with  a  vertical  shaft  in  the 
adjoining  section  of  the  aqueduct.  The 
deepest  of  these  is  that  under  the  Hudson, 
at  a  depth  of  1100  feet  below  water  level 
at  mean  tide.  This  tunnel  is  3000  feet 
long.  In  all  there  are  17  miles  of  pres- 
sure tunnels.  Kensico  Reservoir,  30  miles 
from  the  city,  is  a  storage  basin  of  40,- 
000,000,000  gallons  capacity,  to  be  used 
in  emergencies  or  interruption  of  flow 
from  the  Ashokan.  The  system  of  a 
length  of  92  miles  terminates  at  HUl  View 
Reservoir,  15  miles  farther  south.  By  a 
continuation  of  the  deep  pressure  system, 

18  miles  in  length,  from  the  city  line  at 
Yonkers  to  Brooklyn,  the  Catskill  water 
is  delivered  to  the  city  boroughs,  lie 
water  flows  by  gravity  all  the  way  and 
rises  under  its  own  head  to  265  feet  in  the 
city.  It  is  calculated  that  the  water  sup- 
ply will  be  increased  by  250,000,000  gal- 
liiiis  daily.  The  work  was  begun  in  I'.KM! 
and  completed  at  u  cost  of  $.*17.'»,()(XMXX). 

The  Los  Angeles  aqueduct  is  in  extent 
of  ground  covered  even  a  more  stupendous 
undertaking  than  the  Catskill  tunnels.  It 
is  designed  to  bring  the  waters  from  the 
Owens  River  Valley  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
range,  to  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  a  dis- 
tance of  240  miles.  The  main  features 
of  construction  are  similar  to  the  Cat- 
skill  aqueduct,  with  rather  more  exposed 
construction  and  less  tunneling  in  the  Los 
Angeles  system  than  in  the  Catskill.  The 
aqueduct  delivers  205.000,000  gallons  of 
water  to  the  city  daily,  and  a  furthf 
development  of  the  syptem  is  planned  to 
insure  the  generation  of  120,000  horse- 
power electric  energy.  The  work  was 
commenced  in  1908 ;  completed  in  1913. 
Aqueous   La'^we-use    or    a;kwe-us) 

^  HuMOB,   tha   limpid   watery 

fluid  which  fills   the   space   between  the 
cornea  and  the  crystalline  lens  in  the  eye* 
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Aq  aeons  rooks,  mechanically  formed 

*  '  rocks,  cumpoBcd  or 
matter  deposited  by  water.  Called  also 
$edimentary  or  atratified  rocka.  See 
Oeolofftf. 

Aqnifoliaceae  (ak-w6-foi-i-fl'ce-«),  an 

!"»     *;  '^"^  order    of    plants;    the 

Holly  tribe.  The  species  consist  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  the  order  includes  the 
common  holly  {Hew  aquifoUum)  and  the 
/.  paraguarienna,  or  Parnguayan  tea  tree. 
Aanila    (*k'we-14),  a  town  in  Italy, 

*  capital  of  the  province  of 
Aquila,  55  miles  northeast  of  Rome,  the 
Beat  of  a  bishop,  an  attractive  and  inter- 
esting town  with  spacious  streets  and 
handsome  palaces.  It  was  twice  sacked 
by  the  French  armies  in  1799.  Population 
18,494.  The  province  has  an  area  of 
^509  sq.  miles,  a  population  of  3;t7,64r>. 
Aonilfl.  *  native  of  Pontus.  flourished 
.  ,^  *  about  130  A.D.,  celebrated  for 
bis  exceedingly  close  and  accurate  transla- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into  Greek. 

Aquilaria.   See  ±loea-wood. 

Aquilegia,  Lrfr"<^ilb^S'''  We 

garden  plant  has  a  flpwer  resembling  live 
clustered  pigeons.     Hence  the  name. 
Annileilt.    (ak-wi-l5'a>,  an  ancient  city 

atic  Sea,  in  Upper  Half,  built  by  the 
Romans  in  182  or  181  b.':.  Command- 
ing the  N.  E.  entrance  into  Italy  it  became 
important  as  a  commercial  c<>i'ter  and  a 
military  post,  and  was  frequv'ntly  the 
base  of  imperial  campaigns.  In  452  it 
was  destroyed  by  Attila.  The  modern 
Aquileia  or  Aglar  is  a  small  ploce  of 
about^  2000  inhabitants.  It  belon^-s  to 
Austria  and  is  in  the  crownland  ot  Gorz. 
AauinaS  (?-l'wi'nas;  i.e.,  of  Aquino), 
^  St.    Thomas,    a    relebr£.ted 

scholastic  divine,  born  about  1227;  dierf 
in   1274;   descended  from   the  counts  of 
Aquino,  in   the  Kingdom  of 
the  Two   Sicilies.     He  was 
educated  at  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  Monte  Cassino. 
and    at    the    University    or 
Naples,  wLere  he  studied  for 
six  years.    About  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  entered  a  con- 
vent   of    Dominicans,    much 
against    the    wishes    of    his 
family.       He    attended     the 
lectures  of  Albertus  Magnus 
at     Cologne,     in     whose     company    he 
visited    Paris    in    12*5    or   1246.      Here 
he  became  involved  in   the  dispute  be- 
tween   the    university    and    the    Begging 
Friars  as  to  tlio  liberty  of  teachinR,  ad- 
vocating the  rishts  claimed  by  the  latter 
With  great  energy.     In  1257  ho  received 


the  degree  of  doctor  from  the  Sorbonno, 
and  b(>gan  to  lecture  on  theology,  rapidlv 
aoiuiring  the  highest  reputation.  lu 
12u3  he  was  at  the  Chapter  of  the 
Dominicans  in  London,  and  in  1208  in 
Italy,  lecturing  in  Rome,  Bologna,  and 
elsewhere.  In  1271  he  was  again  in 
I'aris  lecturing  to  the  students ;  in  1272 
professor  at  Naples.  He  had  been  offered 
the  archbishopric  of  Naples  and  the 
abbacy  of  Monte  Cassino,  but  refused  the 
offer.  He  died  on  his  way  to  Lyons 
attend  a  general  counci'  for  the  purpose 
of  uniting  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churchis. 
IJe  was  called,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
times,  the  angelic  doctor,  and  was  can- 
onized by  John  XXII.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  his  numerous  works,  which  were 
all  written  in  Latin,  is  the  Summa  Tim- 
logiw,  which,  although  only  professing  to 
treat  of  theology,  is  in  reality  a  complete 
and  systematic  summary  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  time.  His  disciples  were 
known  as  Thomista. 

Aquitania  (aU-wi-ta'm-a),  later 
^  »»uj.«i,  Aquitaine,  a  Roman 
province  in  Gaul,  which  comprehended  the 
countries  on  the  coast  from  the  Garonue 
t9  the  Pyrenees  and  from  the  sea  *> 
Toulouse.  It  was  brought  into  connec- 
tion with  England  by  the  marriaRe  o( 
Ilenry  II  with  Eleanor,  dnughter  of  the 
last  Duke  of  Aquitaine.  The  title  to  the 
province  was  long  disputed  by  Em- 
land  and  France,  but  it  was  finally  se- 
cured  by  the  latter  (1453). 
Arabah  («^'f'l-l>'i),  a  deep,  rocky  valley 
...  .  t""  depression  in  northwestern 
Arabia,  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  Uulf 
of  Akabah,  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the 
Jordan  valley. 

ArabeSQUe  (a'*'a-besk),  a  species  ol 
*  ornamentation  for  enrich- 
ing flat  surfaces,  often  consisting  of  fanci- 
ful figures,  human  or  animal,  combined 
with  floral  forms.    There  may  be  said  to 


Renaisfinc.  Arabesque. 


be  three  per'ods  aad  distinctive  varieties 
of  arabedque-  -(«)  the  Roman  or  Granv 
Roman,  introduced  into  Rome  from  the 
East  when  puro  art  was  declining;  (b) 
the  Arabesque  of  the  Moor«  as  seen  in 
the  Alhambra,  introdr.ced  hy  them  int» 
Borope  in  the  middle  iigsai  (c)  AiodMt 


Arabgir 


Arabift 


Arabesque,  which  took  its  rise  in  Italy 
in  the  Benaiiisance  period  of  art.  The 
■rabesqueH  of  the  Moors,  which  perbapa 
reached  their  highest  expression  in  the 
Alhambra,  consist  ecsentially  of  compli- 
cated ornamental  u  its  baxed  on  the 
lUffestion  of  plant-giowth,  oftinbined  with 
extremely  complex  geometrical  forms. 

Arabsrir  (A-rAb-ger')  or  Arabkib',  a 
ainwQAA     ^Q^jj  .jj  ^giatip  Turkey  147 

miles  w.  s.  W.  of  Erzcrum,  noted  for  its 
manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton  goods. 
Pop.  20,000. 

Arabi  Pasha  (^-{"Si'w  pa-sba'),  called 

*"  •*»"«•    fjy  himself  o/-J/i«rf, '  the 

Egyptian,'  was  born  in  Ixjwcr  Egypt  in 
im  or  1840  of  a  fellah  family.     lie  en- 
tered the  army  as  a  conscript  and  was 
made  an  officer  by  Said  Pasha  in  1862. 
.\bout   1875   he   joined    a   secret   society 
which  had  for  its  object  the  elimination 
of  Turkish  officers  in  the  Egyptian  army, 
but  which  soon  began  agitation  against 
Europeans.    In  1881  he  headed  a  military 
revolt,  and  was  for  a  time  virtually  dic- 
tator of  Egypt     Attacked  by  a  British 
army,  and  after  a  short  campaign,  begin- 
ning with  the  l)ombardment  of  Alexandria 
and  ending  with  the  defeat  of  Arabi  and 
his  iirmy  at  Tell-el-Kebir,  he  surrendered 
and  was  banished  to  Ceylon.    He  returned 
to  Egypt,  I'JOl ;  died  ^ept,  1011. 
Arabia   (a-ra'bi-a),  a  great  peninsula 
"     "    in  the  8,w.  of  At,ia,  bounded 
on  the  N.  roughly  by  parallel  .'10°  n.,  on 
the  .\.  E.  by  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Gulf  of  Oman,  8.  or  s.  e.  by  the  'Indian 
Ocean,  and  s.  w.  by  the  Red  Sea  and  Gulf 
of  Aden.    Its  length  from  N.    '.  to  s.  E.  is 
about  1800  miles,  its  moan  bieadth  about 
uOO  miles,  its  area  rather  over  1,000,000 
Wj  m..  its  pop.  probably  not  more  than 
;>S(i0,00O.    Ttougnly  described,  it  exhibits 
a    central     tableland     surrounded     by     a 
series  of  deserts,  with  numerous  scattered 
oases,    while    around    this    is   a    line    of 
mountains    parallel    to   and    aprroaching 
the  coasts,  and  with  a  narrow  nm  of  low 
grounds  (teMma)  between  them  and  the 
sea.     In  its  general  features  Arabia  re- 
sembles the  Sahara,  of  which  it  may  be 
TOnsidered     a    continuation.       Like     the 
Sahara,  it  has  its  wastes  of  loose  sand, 
'ts  stretches  of  bare  rocks  and  stones,  its 
flountains  devoid  of  vegetation,  its  oases 
ffith  their  wells  and  streams,  their  palm- 
groves   and   cultivated    fields— islands   of 
g^n   amid    the   surrounding   desolation. 
Kivers  proper  there  are  none.     By   the 
ancients  the  whole  peninsula  was  broadly 
divided  into  three  great  sections — Arabia 
fetraca     (containing     the     city     Petra), 
Deserta    (desert),    and    Felix    (happy), 
■llie  first  and  last  of  these  answer  rough- 
ly to  the  modem  divisions  of  the  regioa 


of  Sinai  in  the  N.  w.  and  Yemen  in  the 
8.  w.  while  the  name  Degerta  was  vacuely 

'*I®'*i  *°i  ^'^®,  r*"*  o'  *•>«  country.  The 
principal  divisions  at  the  present  are  the 
binai  Peninsula  in  the  extreme  northwest, 
lying  between  the  Gulf  of  Sues  and  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah;  on  the  east  and  extend- 
ing south  is  El  Hedjaz  (Hedjax  the  •  Ear- 
ner )  fronting  throughout  Its  length  on 
the  Ked  Sea,  comprising  the  sacred  ter- 
ritory of  Mecca  and  Medinah;  this  is 
succeeded  by  the  fertile,  well-watered  and 
well-cultivated  country  of  El  Yemen,  like- 
wise on  the  Red  Sea,  the  littoral  from 
20°  N,  to  15°  N.  being  the  low-lying  sandy 
strip,  covered  with  coral  debris,  of  EJl 
Tehama;  Uadramaut  and  Mahra  front- 
ing the  Gulf  of  Aden  and  the  Indian 
Ocean  respectively  are  on  the  south ;  the 
mountainous  kingdom  of  Oman,  forming 
the  horn  of  Arabia,  lies  on  the  Gulf  of 
Oman  to  the  East ;  El  llasa  in  the  north- 
east, fronting  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  El 
Nejd,  the  oasis-studded  middle  portion  of 
the  interior.  The  deserts  are  the  stony 
Syrian  Desert  in  the  north,  the  Nefud 
(the  Red  Sand  Desert)  below  it,  and  the 
great  arid  waste  of  Roba  el  Khali  to  the 
south.  The  chief  towns  are  Mecca,  the 
birthplace  of  Mohammed;  Medina,  the 
place  to  which  he  fled  from  Mecca  (a.d. 
ii-'2),  and  where  he  is  buried;  Mocha,  a 
seaport  celebrated  for  its  coflfee ;  Aden,  on 
the  s.  w.  coast,  a  strongly  fortified  gar- 
rison belonging  to  Britain;  Sana,  the 
capital  of  Yemen ;  and  Muscat,  the  capital 

JS?"'  ^  ^"*'y  P°*"*  ^^^^  *  safe  anchor- 
age- The  chief  towns  of  the  interior  are 
Hail,  the  residence  of  the  emir  of  North- 
ern Nejd ;  Oneizah,  under  the  same  ruler ; 
and  Riad,  capital  of  Southern  Nejd.  The 
most  flourishing  portions  of  Arabia  are  in 
Oman,  Uadramaut,  and  Nejd.  In  the 
two  former  are  localities  with  numerous 
towns  and  villages  and  settled  industrious 
populations  like  those  of  Hindustan  or 
Europe. 

ITie  climate  of  Arabia  in  general  is 
marked  by  extreme  heat  and  dryness. 
Aridity  and  barrenness  characterize  both 
high  and  low  grounds,  •'nd  the  date-palm 
is  often  the  only  represe».tative  of  vegeta- 
ble existence.  There  are  districts  which 
in  the  course  of  the  year  are  hardly  re- 
freshed by  a  single  shower  of  rain. 
Forests  there  are  few  or  none.  Grassy 
pastures  have  their  place  supplied  by 
steppe-like  tracts,  which  are  covered  for 
a  short  season  with  aromatic  herbs,  serv- 
ing as  food  for  the  cattle.  The  date-palm 
furnishes  the  staple  article  of  food;  the 
cereals  are  wheat,  barley,  maize,  and 
millet;  various  sorts  of  fruit  flourish; 
dtSee  and  many  aromatic  plants  and  sub- 
stances, such  as  gum-arabic,  benzoin, 
mastic,    balsam,   aloes,   myrrh,    frankla* 
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cenRC,  etc.,  are  produced.  There  are  alto 
eultirated  in  different  parta  of  the  penin« 
rala,  according  to  the  aoil  and  climate, 
beanii,  rice,  lentils,  tobacco,  melons,  aaf- 
won,  colocyntli,  popples,  olives,  etc 
Sheep,  Koats,  oxen,  the  horse,  the  cameL 
ass,  and  mule  supply  man's  domestic  and 
personal  wants.  Among  wild  animals  are 
Mselles,  ostriches,  the  lion,  panthei; 
hyena,  jackal,  etc.  Among  mineral  prod- 
ucts are  saltpeter,  mineral  pitch,  petro- 
leum, salt,  sulphur,  and  several  precious 
stones,  as  the  carnelian,  agate,  and  onyx. 

The  Arabs,  as  a  race,  a'-e  of  middle 
statnre,  of  a  powerful  though  slender 
build,  and  have  a  skin  of  a  more  or  less 
brownish  color ;  in  towns  and  the  nplands 
often  almost  white.  Their  features  are 
well  cut.  the  nose  straijrht,  the  forehead 
high.  They  are  naturally  active,  intel- 
ligent, and  courteous ;  and  their  character 
is  m.nrked  by  temperance,  bravery,  and 
hospitality.  The  first  religion  of  the 
Arabs,  various  forms  of  fetishism,  was 
supplanted  by  the  doctrines  of  Mohamme- 
danism, which  succeeded  rapidly  in  estab- 
luhing  itself  throughout  Arabia.  Besides 
the  two  principal  sects  of  Islam,  the  Sun- 
nites  and  the  Shiites,  there  also  exists,  in 
considerable  numbers,  a  third  Moham- 
medan sect,  the  Wahabis,  which  arose  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  for  a  time  possessed  great  political 
importance  in  the  peninsula.     The  mode 

1  J  Arabs  is  either  nomadic  or 

Mttled.  The  nomadic  tribes  are  termed 
Bedouins  (or  Bed:. win),  and  among  them 
are  considered   to   be   the   Arabs  of   the 

Eurest  blood.  Commerce  is  largely  in  the 
ands  of  foreigners,  among  whom  the 
Jews  and  Banians  (Indian  merchants) 
are  the  most  numerous. 

The  history  of  the  Arabs  previous  to 
Mohammed  is  obscure.  The  earliest  in- 
habitants are  believed  to  have  been  of  the 
Semitic  race.  Jews  in  great  numbers 
migrated  into  Arabia  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  and,  making  numerous 
proselytes,  indirectly  favored  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  doctrines  of  Mohammed.  With 
his  advent  the  Arabians  uprose  and  united 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  new 
creed;  and  under  the  caliphs — the  suc- 
cessors of  Mohammed — they  attained 
great  power,  and  founded  large  and  pow- 
erful kingdoms  in  three  continents.  (See 
Cttlipha.)  On  the  fall  of  the  caliphate  of 
Bagdad  in  12r)8  the  decline  net  in.  and 
on  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain 
the  foreign  rule  of  the  Arsibs  came  to  an 
*na;  In  the  sixteenth  century  Turkev 
subjected  Hejaz  and  Yem-n.  and  received 
the  nominal  submission  of  the  tribes  in- 
habiting the  rest  of  Arabia.  The  sub- 
jectioii  of  Hcjuz  was  maiutuined  down  to 


the  year  1917;  but  Yemen  achlerbd  it 
practical  independence  in  the  17th  cen 
tury,  and  maintained  it  till  1872,  wh)>i 
the  territory  again  fell  into  the  hands  o 
the  Turks.  In  1830  Aden  was  occapied  bj 
the  British.  Oman  early  became  virtunll] 
independent  of  the  calipns,  and  grew  int( 
a  well-organized  kingdom.  In  1508  iti 
capital,  Maskat  or  Muscat,  was  occupiw 
by  the  Portuguese,  who  were  not  dnvor 
out  till  1651.  The  Wahabis  appearwj 
towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  ceiiturv 
and  took  nn  important  part  in  the  i  lit 
ical  affairs  of  Arabia,  but  their  progrpsn 
was  interrupted  by  Mehemet  All,  pashj 
of  Egj-nt,  and  they  suffered  a  completf 
defeat  by  Ibrahim  Pasha.  He  extended 
his  power  over  most  of  the  country,  but 
the  events  of  1840  in  Syria  compelled  him 
to  renounce  all  claims  to  Arabia.  As  a 
result  Heinz  was  again  subjected  to  thp 
sway  of  Turkey,  which  has  since  regaintM] 
its  rule  over  Yemen  and  subjected  El 
Hasa.  In  1017,  during  the  European  war, 
Hejaz  declared  its  independence. 

Arabian    Languaoe    and    Literature.— 
The    Arabic    language    belongs    to    the 
Semitic  dialects,  among  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished for  its  richness,  softness,  and 
high    desree    of    development.     By    the 
spread  of  Islam  it  became  the  sole  written 
languase  and  the  prevailing  8i>eech  in  all 
Southwestern     Asia     and     Eastern    and 
Northern  Africa,  and  for  a  time  in  south- 
ern Spain,  in  Malta,  and  in  Sicily;  and 
it  is  still  used  as  a  learned  and  sacred 
language     wherever     Islam     is     spread. 
Almost  a  third  part  of  the  Persian  vo 
cabulary  consists  of  Arabic  words,  and 
there  is  the  same  proportion  of  Arabic 
in    Turkish.      The    Arabic    language   is 
written  in  an  alphabet  of  its  own,  which 
has  also   been   adopted    in   writing   Pe^ 
sian,    Hindustani,    Turkish,    etc.     As  in 
all  Semitic  languages    (except  the  Ethi- 
opic),  it  is  read  from  right  to  left.    The 
vowels    are    usually    omitted    in    Arabic 
manuscripts,   only   the  consonants  beinf 
written. 

Poetry  among  the  Arabs  had  a  very 
early  deveiopmcnt,  and  before  the  time  of 
Mohammed  poetical  contests  were  held 
and  prizes  awarded  for  the  best  pieces.  The 
collection  called  the  MoaUak&t  contains 
seven  pre-Mohammodan  poems  by  as  many 
authors.  Many  other  poems  beloneing  to 
the  time  before  Mohammed,  some  of  <  .jual 
age  with  those  of  the  Moailakat,  air  also 
preserved  in  rollection<?.  Mohammed  pave 
a  new  direction  to  Arab  literature.  The 
rules  of  faith  and  life  which  he  laid  down 
were  collected  by  Abu-Rekr,  first  caliph 
«;^'er  his  death,  and  published  bv  0th man, 
the  third  caliph,  and  constitute  the  Knra* 
— the  Mohammedan  Bible.    The  progrea 


litHt 

I  if  Ae  Aniba  in  literature,  the  arts  and 

lidMCt*,  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with 

I  the  forernment   of    the   caliphB   of    th« 

Itemiiy  of   the   Abbassidea,   a.d.   749,   at 

I  Bagdad,  several  of  whooi,  as  Ilarun  al 

jRuhid  and  Al  Mamun,  were  munificent 

Ipatrona  of  learning;  and  their  example 

I  wu  followed  by  the  Ommlades  in  Spain. 

iIb    Spain     were    established     numeroua 

Iteademiea  and  schools,  which  were  visited 

■  by  students  from  other  European  coun* 

jtnes;  and  important  works  were  written 

loo  (eography,  histoiy,  philosophy,  medi- 

Icine,    physics,    mathematics,    arithmetic, 

jlftometry,   and   astronomy.      Most  of   tlie 

Ijeofraphy  in  the  middle  bkcs  is  the  worlt 

I  of  the  Arabians,  and  their  historians  since 

I  tl»e  eighth  century  have  been  very  numer- 

ouH.    The  pliilosophy  of  the  Arabians  was 

of  Greelc  origin,  and  derived  prncipally 

[from  that  of  Aristotle.     Numerous  trans- 

llations  of  the  scientific  worlcs  of  Aristotle 

land  other  Greets  philosophers  were  made 

I  principally    by    Christian    scholars    nho 

I  resided  as  physicians  at  the  courts  of  the 

I  caliphs.     These    were    diligently    studied 

lio  Bagdad,  Damascus,  nnd  Cordova,  and, 

I  being     translated     into     I^tin,     became 

I  known  in  tlie  west  of  Europe.     Of  their 

I  philosophical  authors  the  most  celebrated 

I  are  Alfarabi    (tenth  century),   Ibn  Sina 

lor  Avicenna   (died  a.d.  1037),  Aighazzali 

1(died    1111),    Ibn    Roshd    or    Averroea 

J  (twelfth  century),  called  by  preeminence 

I  The  Commentator,  etc.    In  medicine  they 

I  excelled  all  other  nations  in  the  middle 

I  ages,  and  they  are  commonly  regarded  as 

the  earliest  experimenters  in   chemistry. 

ITheir  mathematics  and  astronomy  were 

I  based  on  the  worlis  of  Greelc  writers,  but 

I  the  former  they  enriched,  simplified,  and 

I  extended.     It  was  by  them  that  algebra 

I  (a  name  of  Arabic  origin)  was  introduced 

I  to  the  western   peoples,  and   the  Arabic 

Inumerala  were  similarly  introduced.     As- 

Itronomy    they    especially    cultivated,    for 

■  which  famous  schools  and  observatories 
Jwere  erected  at  Bagdad  and  Cordova. 
Illie  Almagest  of  Ptolemy  in  an  Arabic 
I  translation  was  early  a  text-booli  amour 

■  them.  Along  with  science  poetry  coi 
Itinued  to  be  cultivated,  but  after  the  ninth 
lor  tenth  centuries  it  grew  more  and  more 
lartifacml.  Among  poets  were  Abu  Nowas, 
lAsmai,  Abu  Temmam,  Motenabbi,  Abul- 
|Ala,  Busiri,  Abu  Firas,  and  Hariri,  Tales 
■and  romances  in  prose  and  verse  were 
Iwritten.  The  tales  of  fairies,  genii,  en- 
Itnanters,  and  sorcerers  in  particular, 
ipasseU  from  the  Arabians  to  the  western 
■nations,  as  in  The  Thousand  and  One 
VtxghU.  Some  of  the  boolts  most  widely 
I?'  'Irr*'*®  middle  ages,  such  as  The 
■seven  Wise  Masters  and  the  Fables  of 
■ri^oy  or  Bidoai,  found  their  w&y  into 
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Europe  throogh  the  instrumenUUty  el 
the  Arab^  At  the  present  day  Arable 
Uteratnre  ia  almost  confined  to  the  orodue- 
tion  cf  commentaries  and  scholia,  discus- 
sions on  points  of  dogma  and  jurispru- 
dence, and  grammatical  worlis  on  the 
classical  language.  There  are  a  few 
newspapers  published  in  Arabic. 

Arabian  Arohiteotnre.  f^f  jj^jj; 

teeture,  Sarocenio  Architecture. 
Arabian  Oolf.      see  Red  Sea. 


Arabian  Nisrhts,  *»'  '^"«  thou- 

*"8"'"»>      BAND     AND     0n« 

NroHTS.  a  celebrated  collection  of  Eastern 
tales,  long  current  in  the  East,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  derived  by  the  Ara- 
bians  from   India,   through   the  medium 
of    Persia.     They    were    first    introduced 
into  Europe  in  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
eenth century   by  means  of   the   French 
translation  of  Antoine  Galland.   Galland's 
translation  is  far  from  accurate,  and  to 
remedy  this  fault  E.  VV.  Lane  produced, 
in  1**0,  a  new  and  correct   tranalatiim. 
mi     Sy^^y   which  e)nnect8   the   tales   of 
The  Thousand  and  One  Nights  is  as  fol- 
lows:—The    Sultan    Shahriyar,    exasper- 
ated by  the  faithlessness  of  his  bride,  made 
a  law  that  every  one  of  his  future  wives 
should  be  put  to  death  the  morning  after 
marriage.    At  length  one  of  them,  Shah- 
razad,  the  generous  daughter  of  the  grand- 
vizier,  succeeded  in  abolishing  the  cruel 
custom.    By  the  charm  of  her  stories  the 
fair  narrator  induced  the  sultan  to  defer 
her  execution    every   day   till    the   dawn 
of  another,  by  breaking  oflf  in  the  middle 
or    an    interesting    tale    which    she    ha4 
begun  to  relate.    In  the  form  we  possess 
them   these   tales   belong   to   a  compara- 
tively late  period,  though  the  exact  date 
of  their  composition  is  not  known.    Lane, 
who  published  a  translation  of  a  number 
of  the  tales,   with  valuable  notes,   is  of 
opinion    that    they    took    their    present 
form  some  time  between  1475  and  1525. 
Two  complete  English   translations  have 
recently     been     printed,     giving     many 
passages    that    previous    translators    had 
omitted    on    the    score    of    morality    or 
decency. 

Arabian  Sea,  )!*®  p^^.*  **^  ^^^  i°^ian 

""■  '*^*»  Ocean  between  Arabia 
and  India. 

ArfthlP  (ar'a-bik)  Figures,  the  char- 
iirauiC  ^^j^„  1  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.  8,  9, 
0;  of  Hindu  origin,  introduced  into  Eu- 
rope by  the  Moors,  They  did  not  come 
into  general  use  till  after  the  invention  of 
printing. 

Arabine    (^^'a-Mn),    that    portion    of 

gum-arabic   which   is   soluble 

in  water.     It  is  known  by  the  name  of 
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mucilafe  and  i«  UMsd  la  pbarmacj  In 
nakiiis  eougb  mlxtUKJi  and  in  calico 
printing  to  thicken  otilorii  and  mordanta. 
Arable  (<""a-bl)  I^nd,  land  which  ia 
"**""'**'  wholly  or  chiefly  cultivated  by 
the  plow,  a>  diitinguiRhed  from  graaa- 
land,  woodland,  cuumon  pasture,  and 
waate. 

ArftfiAflTiA  °^  AiBACAcnA  (ar-a-kft'> 
Aracaona,  eha).  a  genua  of  unibellif- 
eroua  planta  of  goutliem  and  Central 
America.  The  root  of  A.  arracacha  la  di- 
vided into  several  lotx^s,  each  of  which  ia 
about  the  uize  of  a  large  carrot.  Theae 
are  boiled  like  potatoes  and  largely  eaten 
in  South  America. 

Aracan.  *•'  Abakaw  (ar«-kan'),  the 
,  >    moat    northern     diviaion    of 

Lower  Burmah,  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal ; 
area,  18,540  aq.  miles ;  pop.  7(12,102 
Ceded  to  the  English  in  1820,  as  a  result 
•f  the  first  Burmese  war. 
AraOari  (*-rd-»tt'r6),  native  name  of  a 
'—"genus  of  brilliant  birds  (Pte- 
yglo$ati$)  cloaely  allied  to  the  toucans, 
but  generally  smaller;  natives  of  the 
warm  parts  of  S.  America. 
Aracati  U-n-^i-ti'),  a  Braalllan  rlv- 
er-port,  prov.  of  Cearfl,  on  the 
rlTer  Jaguaribe,  about  10  miles  from  its 
mouth.  Exports  hides  and  cotton.  Pon. 
about  12,000. 
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AraCeSB  ^■*'*<»^)»a  natural  order  of 
nionoootyledonous  plants, 
mostly  tropical.  Laving  the  genus  Arum 
as  the  type.  Most  of  the  species  have 
tuberous  roots  abounding  in  starch,  which 
forma  a  wholesome  food  after  the  acrid 
(and  even  poisonous)  juice  nas  been 
washed  out.  See  Arum,  Caladium,  Dumb- 
cane. 

AraohiS  ("'a-kls),   a   genus   of  legu- 
*i        ^  •       ™'nous     plants     much     cul- 
ttTated  in  warm  climates,  and  esteemed  a 
valuable  article  of  foo<l.     The  most  re- 
markable  feature   of    the   genus   is    that 
when  the  flower  falls  the  stalk  supporting 
the    small,    undeveloped    fruit    lengthens, 
and  bending  towards  the  ground  pushes 
the  fruit  into  the  ground,  when  it  begins 
to   enlarge   and   ripen.     The    pod   of  A 
hypogaa  (popularly  called  ground,  earth! 
or   pea-nut)    is   of  a   pale   yellow   color. 
and    contains    two    seeds    the    size   of   a 
hazel-nut,  in  flavor  sweet  as  almonds,  and 
yielding  when  pressed  an  excellent  oil. 
Arachnida     (a-rak'ni-da;     Greek, 
„i-        <    4  .1.      orachni,    a    spider),    a 
class  of  Arthropoda  or  higher  Annulose 
animals  including  the  Spiders,  Scorpions, 

^iJ^^^'*?"'  ^'^^^  ^^^y  *»ave  the  body 
tlivlded  into  a  number  of  segments  or 
tomttes,  some  of  which  have  always  artic- 
ulated appendages  (limbs,  etc.).  There 
1  •■  often  a  pair  of  nervous  ganglia  in  each 


■omite,  altboagh  in  acme  forma  (i 
spiders)  the  nervous  system  beconif 
m'Hlitied  and  concentrated.  They  nr 
oviparous  nnd  son<ewhat  rcKemble  inw.n 
but  tiiey  have  a  united  h?ad  and  thorn!! 
and  do  not  undergo  a  metamorpho.j 
similar  to  inserts.  They  respire  h 
trachea',  or  by  pulmonary  sacs,  or  bv  th' 
skin. 
Araok.  .^bback    (ar'ak),  a  splritimii! 

'  lifjuor  manufactured  in  tin 
Eaat  Indies  from  a  great  variety  of  «u|> 
stances.  It  is  often  distilled  from  f.r 
men  ted  rice,  or  it  may  be  distilled  fntr 
the  juice  of  the  cocoanut  and  «th*f 
palms.  Pure  arrack  is  clear  and  trnn* 
parent,  with  a  yellowish  or  stmw  color, 
and  a  peculiar  but  agreeable  '  te  and 
smell ;  ft  contains  at  least  52  M  wr 
cent  of  alcohoL 
Arad  ^"'"^^j  «  town  of  Hungary,  on 

the  Maros,  30  miles  north  of 
Temeswar,  divided  by  the  river  into  0 
(Old)  Arad  and  Ui  (New)  Arnd.  con- 
nected by  a  bridge ;  it  has  a  fortress,  and 
18  an  important  railway  center,  with  a 
toSoO  ^'^^^    *°**    manufactures.      Pop. 

AraduS  (a"^"-^"*:  now  Ruad),  as 
Islet  about  a  mile  in  circiim- 
ference  lying  2  miles  off  the  Syriau  roast. 
Oj  miles  N.  of  Tripoli ;  the  site  of  tlie 
PhcEnician  lUrocghold  Arvad,  a  city  »«■ 
ond  only  to  Tyre  and  Sidon;  now  oecu- 
pied  by  about  3000  people,  mainly  fishe^ 
men. 

Ar'af.  *•?*  pursatory  of  Islam,  the 
'  place  between  heaven  nnd  he'L 
Its  position  is  not  strictly  uetii.  ^  hut  it 
is  undoubtedly  a  place  of  purification  by 
fire. 

Arafat  (ar-a-faf),  or  Jebel  er  Rah- 
MEH    ('Mountain  of  Mircv'). 
a  hill  in  Arabia,  about  200  feet  hifih,  with 
stone   step.s   reaching  to   the   summit,  1.' 
miles  southeast  of  Mecca ;  one  of  tho  prin- 
cipal objects  of  pilgrimage  amocK  .Moham- 
medans,  wlio  say   that  it  was   the  place 
wiiere  Adam  fir-st  received  his  witV  i:r« 
nfter  they  had  been  expelled  from  Para- 
dise nnd  separated  from  ea-^h  other  120 
years.     A  sermon  delivered  on  the  mount 
constitutes    the    main    ceremony    of   the 
lladj    or   pilgrimage    to    Me'.ca,   nml  en 
titles  the  hearer  to  the  name  and  priri 
leges  of  a  Hadji  or  pilgrim. 
AraGTO     ('ir'a-Ro'    or    iir-ii-g«'),    Doin- 
o        inQCB    Fbancois,     a    Fronch 
physicist,  bom  in  1786;    died  at  Paris  in 
looo.     After  miulyhig  in  the  Polvnrhnic 
hchool    at    Paris,    he    was    ajipointwl  a 
?"'<!i"^t«ry  of  the  Bureau  de.s  LonKitutlos. 
In  1806  ha  was  n.ssoclated  with  Ttiot  in 
completing  in  Spain  the  mea.Hiir<iiiiiits  of 
Delambro  and  Mechain  to  obtain  au  arc 
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™«i-  tJ*!!.  •T?  "•"'Pwrw'kwJ  and 
SL^  ^n'^Ser'^'^''"  ">?'«ved  at  AI- 
fitn.  la  1800  be  was  elected  to  the 
AcaMiay  of  jSciencM,   and   appointed   m 

diitiDguiabed  bimaelf  by  bii  researchea  in 
tba    polaritttlon    of    Hgbt,    ffalTanlam. 
maKnetiira,    aitronomy,    etc.      Hia    dia- 
co?ery  of  tbe  maanetlc  propertien  of  aub- 
itanoea  devoid  of  Iron,  made  known  to  tbe 
Academy  of  Sclenoea  '»  3824,   procured 
him  tbe  Copley  medal  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  r^ndon  in  1825,    A  furtber  con- 
dderation  of  tbe  aame  -.ubject  led  to  tbe 
wjually  remarkable  discovery  of  tbe  pro- 
dDctioD  of  mairnetiam  by  electricity.     He 
1°?^  ^""^  *£  *•"  revolution  of  1848,  and 
held   tbe  office  of  minister  of  war  and 
marine  In  tbe  provisional  ftovernment.  At 
the  coap  d'.Jto*  of  Dec..  1882.  be  refaaed 
to  take   the  oath   to   the  government  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  but  the  oath   waa  not 
pressed.    His  works,  which  were  postbu- 
monsly  collected   and   published,   consist, 
DMidea  bia  Aatronomie  Populaire,  chiefly 
of  contributions  to  learned  societies  and 
biographical  notices   Ulogea)  of  deceased 
members  of  tbe  Academy  of  Sciences. 
AraiPO.  Emmanujx,  son  of  Dominique 
:,   ^..francois,      French      advocate 
•nd  politician,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1812 : 
filled  to  the  bar  1837 ;  took  part  in  the 
rjrolution    of    1848;    renounced    politics 
«Rer  the  coup  dCitat  of  Dec.,  18B2,  but 
continued  to  practise  at  the  bar.     After 
vhe  fall  of  the  empire  he  again  took  a 
nrominent  part  in  public  affairs,  and  held 
Mveral  Important  offices.     He  is  author 
of  a  volume  of  poems  and  many  theatrical 
pieces.     Died  ISOd 

AraerO.  E,'™:nne,  brother  of  Domi- 
ti  »  i  ?'''."®  A'ago,  was  born  in  1802. 
He  founded  tbe  journals  La  Riforme  and 
U  {*oaro;  v&Bj^iot  of  the  Theatre 
du  Vaudeville,  1829;  took  part  in  the 
revolution  of  1848;  was  condemned  to 
transportation,  1849;  fled  from  France 
but  returned  in  1859;  was  mayor  of 
Fans  during  the  German  war,  and  ap- 
?","'®^oSo°''*yl«*.*°  *•>«  I^<^o'e  des  Beaux 
*rt;*'j^^'^-  ^^  *^  author  of  upwards  of 
JK)  dramas;    La    Vie   de   Moliire;    Lea 

'AiV^'rcuTA''''  '^'^^  "*''''" 
Aragron  (/r'a-gon),  kingdom  of,  a 
„.  o  •  former  province  or  kingdom 
nLM?^'°'  ?";?  ^"i^^^^  '°to  the  three 
Zl«.^^  "f  Teruel,  Iluesca,  and  Sara- 
?ossa;  bounded  on  the  n.  by  tbe  Pyre- 
nees  N.w  by  Navarre,  w.  by  Castile,  s. 

.boMf  7^"'  "?,*'  "  •'y  Cetalonia;  length 
«Dout    190    miles,    average    breadth    90 

fovwned  by  its  own  monarcha  until  tbe 
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onion   with  Castile  on   the  marriaM  of 
Sl2Jll        ""'    '""'*•'"•    <"79)"^oS: 

m  .1  n  °^V*'J[«  8  miles  K.  N.  B.  of 
?i2r?";u  Pop  11.^-  In  the  nelkhboK 
bood  !■  the  mud  volcano  of  Macculuba. 
AragOava  (*-r4-gwi'A)  a  BraiiUan 
«  »v  m  .  '■'^•""i  principal  affluent 
of  the  Tocantlna;  riaes  aboJit  tbe  iHth 
degree  oi  8.  lat. ;  in  its  course  nortbwarda 
forms  the  boundary  between  tbe  provinces 
of  Matto  Groaso  and  f  Joyaa.  and  falb  Into 
the  Tocantina  near  lat.  6*  s. ;  length, 
about  1300  miles,  of  which  over  one-fisJ* 
is  navigable. 

Aral.    ?i  salt-water   lake   in    Aaia,    to 

'  Kussian  territory,  about  150 
?o"**  T-  i^.'.t*l*.<^a8P'»n  Sea.  between  43' 
«?."i?.^  ^"i  *■*  ,^-  •«*•'  "n't  58»  18'  and 
?f«.^  ^  ?<?;A,.\'"'«**>  270  miles,  breadth 
105  area.  2«,2.J3  s.j.  miles  (or  not  much 
smaller  tharj    Scotland).     It  stands  240 

mn   f'^^®  ^^'^  '^!5^  •'L*^*  Caipian,  and 
180   feet   above   the  Mediterranean.     It 
receives  the  Amoo  Daria  or  Oxua  and  the 
^.''i.i*  I'*  ?'  Ja»«rteH,  and  contains  a 
multitude  of  sturgeon  and  other  fish.     It 
i"../°w"^'t**   ^y  rocky  aud  sandv  tracts, 
and  its  shores  aie  without  harbora.     It 
has  no  outlet.    Tbe  Aral  containa  a  large 
number  of  small  islands ;  steamers  have 
been  placed  on  it  by  the  Russians. 
Aralia      (o-ra'li-a),  a  genus  of  plants 
wun   small   flowers  arranged 
in  umbels,  and  succulent  berries,  the  type 
of   the    nat    order    AroKocetr,    which  Is 
nearly  related  to  the  Vmbellifera,  but  the 
species  nre  of  more  shrubby  habit.    They 
are    natives   chiefly   oI    tropical    or   sub- 
tropical  countries,  and  in  Britain  are  rep- 
rwentcd  by  the  ivy ;  ginseng  belongs  to  the 
order.     I  rom  the  pith  of  Tetrapanar  pa- 
Pffnfcr  IS  obtained  the  so-called  Chinese 
nce-paper. 

Aram.      Euoene,  a  self-taught  scholar 
r^»A    *K       T-    f  "nliaPRy  'ate  has  been 
made  tbe  subject  of  a  ballad  by  ilood  and 
a  romance  by  lA^rd  Lytton,  was  born  in 
Yorkshire,    1<  04,    executed    for    murder. 
l«o5>.      In  1(34  he   set   up  a  school  at 
Knaresborough.     About  1745  a  resident 
or  that  place,  named  Daniel  Clarke,  was 
suddenly    missing    under    suspicious    cir- 
cumstances ;  and  no  light  was  thrown  on 
the  matter  till  full  thirteen  years  after- 
wards, _  when   an    expression  dropped   by 
one    Richard    Houseman    respecting    the 
discovery   of  a   skeleton   supposed   to  h*« 
Clarke  s^  caused  him  to  be  taken  into  cufr 
tody.     From  his  confession  an  order  waa 
issued    for    the    apprehension    of    Aram, 
who  had  long  quitted  Yorkshire,  and  was 
at  the  time  acting  as  usher  at  the  gram- 
mar-school  at  Lynn.     He  was  brought  to 
tnal  on  the  3d  of  August,  1759,  at  Yor^ 
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where,  notwithstanding  an  able  and 
eloquent  defeiise  whicii  he  made  before 
the  court,  he  was  convicted  of  the  murder 
of  Clarke,  and  sentenced  to  death.  He 
was  among  the  first  to  recognize  the  affi- 
nity of  the  Celtic  to  the  other  European 
languages,  and  under  favorable  dreum- 
stancea  might  have  done  some  valuable 
work  in  philological  research. 
AvoTnoi/t  (ar-a-mft'ic)  oi*  Abamean, 
iXniinaiC  a  Semitic  language  nearly 
allied  to  the  Hebrew  and  Phoenician, 
anciently  spoken  in  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine and  eastwards  to  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  being  the  official  language 
of  this  region  under  the  Persiaa  dom- 
ination. In  Palestine  it  supplanted 
Hebrew,  and  it  was  it  and  not  the  latter 
that  was  the  tongue  of  the  Jews  in  the 
tfme  of  Christ.  Parts  of  Daniel  and 
Ezra  are  written  in  Aramaic,  or,  as  this 
form  of  it  is  often  incorrectly  named, 
Chaldee,  from  an  old  notion  that  the 
Jews  brought  from  Babylon.  An  impor- 
tant Aramaic  dialect  is  the  Syriac,  in 
which  there  is  an  extensive  Christian 
literature.      See   Chaldee,  Syriac. 

Araneids  famlf"^''"^^^'  ^^^  ^'^'^^^ 

ArflTi  TqltiTiH^  or  SouTn  Islands  of 

Aran  isianas,  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  j^,^^^^  ^^ 

the  mouth  of  Galway  Bay,  off  the  w. 
coast  of  Ireland.  They  are  remarkable 
for  a  number  of  architectural  remains  of  a 
very  early  date.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture  and  fishing. 
The  North  Island  of  Aran  lies  off  the 
coast  of  Donegal. 
AraTiiii<»7     (&-ran-/ni-eth'),     a     small 

Aranjuez  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  .^  g^^^.^ 

30  miles  from  Madrid,  with  splendid 
gardens  laid  out  by  Philip  II.  The  court 
used  to  reside  here  from  Easter  till  the 
close  of  .Tune,  and  here  occurred  the  out- 
break of  the  revolution,  1S0&  I'up.  12.G70. 
ArftTlv  (o-ron'y),  Janos,  Hungarian 
'"""J'  poet,  born  1810,  died  18S2. 
He  was  for  some  time  a  strolling  player, 
but  became  professor  of  Latin  at  the 
Normal  School  of  Szalonta,  professor  of 
Hungarian  literature  at  Xagy  Koriis,  and 
secretary  of  the  Hungarian  Aondemv. 
Author  of  The  Lost  Conntitution ; 
Katalin;  and  a  series  of  three  connected 
narrative  poems  on  the  fortunes  of  Toldi, 
the  Samson  of  Hungarian  folk-lore;  etc. 
ArapahoeS  <a-rap'a-hos>.  a  tribe  of 
*  American  Indians  located 

near  the  headwaters  of  the  Arkansas  auc' 
Platte  rivers,  not  now  of  nny  importance. 

Arapaima  lf-'"«:P^'"'«>'  ,«  »fe°"«  of 

'^  South      American      fresh- 

water fishes,  order  Physostomi,  family 
08teoglossida>,  one  species  of  which  (A. 
tigat)  grown  to  the  length  of  15  or  16 


feet,  and  forms  a  valuable  article  a 
food  in  Brazil  and  Guiana.  It  is  covered 
with  large  bony  scales,  and  has  a  bare  an 
bony  head. 

Ararat  (a^^'a-rat),  a  celebrated  mouE 
tain  in  Armenia,  forming  th 
point  of  contact  of  Russia  with  Turke 
and  Persia ;  an  isolated  volcanic  mas 
showing  two  separate  cones  known  as  th 
Great  and  Little  Ararat,  resting  on  ; 
common  base  and  separated  by  a  dee 
intervening  depression.  The  elevation 
are:  Great  Ararat,  16.916  feet;  Littl 
Ararat,  12,840  feet :  the  connecting  ride* 
8,780  feet.  Vegetation  extends  to  14,2(N 
feet,  which  marks  the  snow-line.  Accord 
ing  to  tradition.  Mount  Ararat  was  th 
resting-place  of  the  ark  when  the  water 
of  the  flood  abated. 

Araroba/»8™A  1*-'L''"'^?*V  .*> 

'  powdered  bark  of  Andin 
ararSha.  See  Andira. 
A'raS  ^^^^  ancient  Araxea),  a  river  o 
Armenia,  rising  s.  ot  Erzerun 
at  the  foot  of  the  Bingol-dagh ;  it  flow 
for  some  miles  through  Turkish  territor; 
northeast  to  the.  new  Russian  frontit-i 
Here  it  turns  eastwards  to  the  Erivai 
plain  N.  of  Ararat,  whence  it  sweeps  in  i 
semicircle  mostly  between  the  Russiai 
and  Persian  territories  round  to  its  con 
fluence  with  the  Kur,  60  miles  from  it 
mouth  in  the  Caspian ;  length,  M 
miles. 

Am  file  (a-ra'tus>,  a  Greek  poet,  bon 
.n.idi,u»  ^^   f,^,.    .^   oilicia;   flourisli.c 

about  270  B.C.  Wrote  Phwnomena,  Li 
most  famous  poem,  and  Diosemeia  (">i 
weather  signs),  which  was  translated  b; 
Cicero  and  Ca'sar  <ierniauicus,  and  imi 
tated  by  Virgil  in  the  Georgics.  He  ii 
quoted  by  St.  Paul  in  Acts,  xvii;-t;. 
Arn'tiiQ  OF  SicYON,  a  ."^t.itesman  m 
zxxtt  tua,  ancient  Greece,  born  272  B.C 
In  2r»l  B.C.  he  overthrew  the  tyrant  ol 
Sicyon  and  joined  it  to  the  A<'li;e:ir 
League,  whicli  he  greatly  extended.  Ht 
accepted  the  aid  of  Antigonus  Dosoa 
King  of  Macedon,  against  the  Spartans. 
and  became  in  time  lictle  more  than  tlit 
adviser  of  the  Macedonian  king,  who  Imd 
now  made  the  League  dependent  on  Iiira 
self.  He  is  said  to  have  been  poisoned  bj 
I'hilip  V  of  Macedon.  21.'i  n.r. 

AraUCanianS  ^nr-fw-l^fni-ans),  a 
A.>.A«.u.uuAi.A»ua    South    American    na^ 

tive  race  in  the  southern  part  of  Chile, 
occupving  a  territory  stretching  fruni 
about  .37°  to  40°  of  s.  lat.  They  are  wnr- 
like  and  more  civilized  th^n  many  of  th« 
native  races  of  S.  Ame- '  -,  and  ninin- 
tained  almost  unceasing  car  with  th« 
Spaniards  from  l.^>,37  to  i  n,  "vben  tlieii 
independence   was   recogn.jed  Spain, 

though  their  territory  was  mucL  ..urtailed 


Arancaria 


Arbitration        ftfl 


Their  early  contests  with  the  Spaniards 
were  celebrated  in  Ercilla's  Spanish  poem 
Araucana.  With  the  republic  of  Chile 
they  were  long  at  feml,  and  latterly  had 
at  their  head  a  Fremh  adventurer  named 
Tounens,  who  claimed  the  title  of  king. 
In  1870  after  prolouKod  resistance  they 
finally  submitted  to  Chile.  The  Ch'Iean 
province  of  Arauco  receives  its  nam-  -  \,in 
them. 


AraUCaria  (ar-aw-ka'ri-a),  p  Ri'nus  of 
trees  of  tlie  eon:  m-o^is  or 
pine  order,  belonging  to  the  ;i(M!iierrt 
hemisphere.  The  species  are  kc  •.-  cvor- 
^roen  trees  with  rather  large,  suir,  Hat 
tened,  and  generally  imbricated  leaves, 
verticillate  spreading  branches,  and  bear- 
ing large  cones,  each  scale  having  a  single 
large  seed.  One  of  the  best  known  spe- 
cies IS  A.  imhrUilta  (the  Chile  pine  or 
monkey-puzzle),  which  is  quite  hardy.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  southern 
Chile,  where  it  forms  vast  forests  and 
yields  a  hard,  durable  wood.  Its  seeds 
are  eaten  when  roasted.  The  Moreton 
Bay  pine  of  N.  S.  Wales  {A.  Cunnino- 
hamti)  supplies  a  valuable  timber  used 
in  bouse  and  boat  building,  in  making 
furniture,  and  in  other  carpenter  work 
A  species,  A.  excclsa,  or  Norfolk  Island 
pine,  abounds  in  several  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  where  it  attains  a  height  of  220 
feet  with  a  circumference  of  30  feet,  and 
IS  described  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
ot  trees.  Its  foliage  is  light  and  graceful, 
and  quite  unlike  that  of  A.  imbricata, 
having  nothing  of  its  stiff  formality.  Its 
timber  is  of  some  value,  being  white, 
tough,  and  close-grained. 
Arauco  (a-ra'kS).  a  province  of  Chile, 
named  from  the  Araucanian 
Indians:  area.  2458  sq.  mUes;  capital 
Udu.    Pop.  J0,635. 

AraVUlli  Hills  (a-ra-vul'Ie),  a  range 
of  Indian  mountains 
ranning  n.  e.  and  8.  w.  across  the  Ilajpu- 
tflna  country,  which  they  eeparate  into 
two  natural  divisions — desert  plains  on 
the  N.  w.  and  fertile  lands  on  the  s.  E  : 
highest  point.  Mount  Abu  (5t!53  feet). 
Arawak  i.ar'a-wak),  a  tribe  of  In- 
,  dians  in  Dutch  Guiana,  the 
riame    signifying     'meal     eaters,'     sin.p 

,  ^eir   principal    food    is    cassava    bread. 

j  ihe  name  has  been  given  to  the  great 
A.awakan  linguistic  stock,  extending 
from  southern  Brazil  and  Bolivia  to  the 
northernmost  part  of  the  continent.  It 
i,»  T'-"^^  ''^^'^  ^^^  W«=t   ladies,   but 

I  Cariba  "''"^  *"^^  ^  *^®  irruption  of  the 

AraxeS  <a-raks'es).    See  Aras. 
ArbaCeS  (^r-Wa^)     one   of   the  gen- 
of  A««vr««  "d    °'   SardanapAlns.    king 
|w  Assyria.     He   revolted   and   defeated 


til  JJ^stef.  and  became  the  fonndep  of 
the  Median  Empire  in  846  bc 

Arbalist   (ar'ba-Iist),  a  crossbow. 

Arbela  ^^""llf' 'SJ  °9^,  ErpU) ,  a  place 
=„i  „•  •  "*  *°®  Turkish  vilayet  of  Mo- 
sul, giving  name  to  the  decisive  battle 
fought  by  Alexander  the  Great  against 
l)arius,  at  Gaugamela.  about  20  milea 
distant  from  it,  b.c.  331. 
Arbliragre  (ar'h'-trazh),  the  same  as 
<?.  o.f  '^  arbitration  of  exchangea. 
See  °xt  article.  Arbitrageur  (dr^l-trS- 
zbei.i)  is  one  who  makes  calculations  of 
tii'-'cncy  exchanges. 

Arbitration  (ar'bi-tra'shnn).  is  the 
nnUnn  r.f  -  hearing    and     determi- 

ne,.^? ?  *^""^^  between  parties  in  con- 
h^\t?^'  ''J  ^  ^^^""^  <"■  persons  chosen 
by  the  parties.     This  may  be  done  by  one 

fh-m^o^o'"*!;!*  ''  '^°.?""°  *°  choose  more 
onp  ?^-  Frequently  two  are  nominated, 
one  by  parh  party,  with  a  third,  the 
umpire    (or,   in   Scotland,   sometimes   thl 

ZZZ"'!^'  ^■''•''  '"  ^«"'^''  °°  to  decide  In 
case  of  the  primary  arbitrators  differing. 
In  such  a  case  the  umpire  may  be  aereed 
upon  either  by  the  parties  themselves  S 
by  the  arbitrators,  when  they  have  re- 
ceived authority  from  the  parties  to  the 
dispute  to  settle  this  point  The  deter! 
mination  of  arbitrators  is  called  an  «tc«rd 
«nnri  *l»\nfft^t  of  a  judgment,  sSbS  to 
Hm^'-.r'"'^!'  "''y  *>«  entered  at  any 
time  within  twenty  days  from  the  filing 

?LTnff^^'"^-  Arbitration  in  Interna! 
tional  affairs  has  many  advocates  for  its 
adoption  as  a  substitute  for  war,  but  so 
far  questions  of  only  secondary  im- 
portance have  been  thus  determined.  The 
case  of  the  privateer  General  Armstrong 
in    which    the   first    Napoleon    acted    «« 

Hon'^f^'"'-''T  °°.°  °^  **»«  fi"t  arbitra- 
tion cases  m  American  history.    The  Ala- 

rf'JT  ^^Wt'  'f°'^  ."o""®  recently  the  Beh- 
t^f  ^-n  fi^l^^jes  dispute,  were  settled  in 
this   way,   and  also   the  controversy  be- 
tween Britain  and  Venezuela  In  ISIK) 
^»lnce  this  date  a  number  of  Important 

^"ffi"^°°.^  ^?.^«  *'^*='»  submitted  to  and 
settled  by  The  Hague  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion (see  the  following  article).  One 
ot  the  most  important  of  these  was  the 
ftshery  dispute  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  settled  ami- 
cably in  1010  after  it  had  remained  o^i^ 
for  a  century.  In  1908  was  instituted 
a  tnitrul  American  Court  of  Justice 
of  fhul  V^  ?^'?,"**i.  between  the  States 
Tw?\n^h''''°'*'''"yv  "iJspatatlous  country, 
iwo   such   cases   have    been   settled    bv 

m'i^chTtilW;''^^  "'■"^""  **>  "^^^  ^ 

Arbitration.  I^tebnationai,,    thb 

»  Pebicanemt  Cottbt  ot. 
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In  1898-  at  the  request  of  Nicholas  II, 
Emperor  of  Russia,  a  conference  of  rep- 
resentatives of   the  leading  nations  was 
held  at  The   Hague,   the  capital  of  the 
Netherlands,    for   the   purpose  of  taking 
steps    in    favor    of    maintaining    general 
peace  and  reducing  the  armaments  of  the 
nations.     Though  it  failed  to  produce  the 
results  hoped  for,  it  led  to  the  formation 
of   a    permanent   court    of   international 
arbitration,  before  which  several  interna- 
tional disputes  have  since  been  amicably 
settled.     At  the  suggestion  of  President 
Roosevelt  a  second  Peace  Congress  was 
held  at  The  Hague  in  1907,  at  which  46  of 
the  nations  were  represented.    The  prin- 
cipal achievement  was  the  formation  of  an 
International  Peace  Court.    The   Ameri- 
can  delegates   sought   to   bring  about  a 
system  of  obligatory  arbitration  and  the 
establishment  of  a  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitral    Justice.      This    court    was    es- 
tablished in  principle,  a  large  majority 
of   the   delegates   favoring   a   permanent 
court    of    this    character,    but    problems 
arose  in  the  discussion  which  led  to  the 
subject  beings  postponed   until   the    next 
cungress  should  meet  at  The  llitgue.    The 
idea  was  to  have  an  international  court, 
with  seventeen  judges  selected  from  the 
great  jurists  of  the  world,  to  sit  at  The 
Hague,    meeting    once    or    twice    yearly, 
and  ready  to  act  without  charge'  on  any 
dispute  between   nations   that   might   be 
brought  before  it.     It  would  differ  from 
the  existing  Court  of  Arbitration  in  the 
fact  that  the  latter  is  called  into  session 
only  when   some   case   of  importance  is 
submitted   to  it  for  decision.     Germany 
led  the  opposition  to  obligatory  arbitra- 
tion and  succeeded  in  defeating  it  for  the 
time,   but    the   idea    was    reopened    by 
President  Taft   in   1911,   when   he   pro- 
posed  a    treaty   with    Great    Britain   in 
which  all  disputes  between  these  nations, 
even  those  concerning  questions  of  vital 
interest   and    national   honor,   should   be 
arbitrated,  where  they  could  not  be  set- 
tled  by  diplomacy  without  resorting  to 
arbitration.      Arbitration    treaties    have 
become   common   since   the    recommenda- 
tions of  the  Hague  Peace  Conference  of 
1907.      The     United     States     negotiated 
treaties  with  Great  Britain,  Spain,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Japan,  Switzerland,  Portu- 
gal and  Italy,  wnich  went  into  effect  in 
1908  and  were  renewed  in  1914. 

Arbor  DaV.  ?  *^^-^'  designated  by  legis- 
*"  Intiv'j  enactmont.  in  the 
different  States,  for  the  voluntary  plant- 
ing of  trees  by  the  pooplo ;  the  pupils  in 
the  public  schools  now  take  part  in  the 
observance  of  the  day.  It  was  inaugu- 
rated in  1872  by  the  Nebraska  State 
Board  of  Agriculture. 


Arboretum  (ar-b^i*  tum ;  Lat.  arhor, 
„      ,  a  tree),  a  place  in  which 

a  collection  of  different  trees  and  shrubs 
is  cultivated  for  scientific  or  educational 
purposes. 

Arboriculture  (ar^bor-l-kul-tOr)  in- 
eludes  the  culture  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  as  well  as  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  thp 
sowing  of  the  seeds,  and  the  treatment 
of  the  plants  in  their  young  state,  thai 
preparation  of  the  land  previous  to  their 
final  transplantation,  their  just  adapta- 
tion to  soil  and  situation,  their  relative 
growth  and  progress  to  maturitv.  their 
management  during  growth,  and  the 
proper  season  and  period  for  felling  them 

Arbor  vitae  (.^'*V    ij.*-    '^""^^   "' 

life'),  the  name  of 
several  coniferous  trees  of  the  genus 
Thuja,  allied  to  the  cypress,  with  flattened 
branchlets,  and  small  imbricated  or  sra\e- 
like  leaves.  The  common  Arbor  Vits 
(Thuja  occidentalis)  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
40  or  .50  feet.  The  young  twigs  have  an 
agreeable  balsamic  smell.  The  Chinese 
Arbor  Vit8e  (Thuja  orientalis),  common 
in  Britain,  yields  a  resin  which  was 
formerly  thought  to  have  medicinal 
virtues. 

Arbroath ^^'■■'''■°t'>')»  °^  Aberbro- 

TuocK,  an  ancient  industrial 
borough  and  seaport  in  the  county  of  For- 
far, "^fotland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  small 
river  Brothock.  Its  ancient  abbev. 
founded  by  William  the  Lion  in  117S,  and 
dedicated  to  Saint  Thomas  H.  Becket.  is 
now  nothing  but  a  picturesque  ruin.  There 
are  numerous  flax  and  hemp  spinning- 
mills  and  factories,  and  much  canvas  and 
linen  is  made,  also  tanning,  shoemakin?, 
and  fishing,  and  a  small  shinning  trade, 
but  the  harbor  is  bad.  Pop.  22,3  ('2. 
Arbutbnot  (ftr'buth-not),  John,  an 
...  ,  ,  ,  eminent  physician  and 
distinguished  wit,  bom  at  Arbuthnnt. 
Kincardinesnire,  Scotland,  1607:  died 
lJ3o.  He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  at  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews ;  and  went  to  London,  whore  he 
soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  writiufts 
52^.  •>/  his  skill  in  his  profession.  In 
1*04  he  was  chosen  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  soon  after  he  was  appointed 
physician  to  Queen  Anne.  About  this 
time  he  became  intimate  with  Swift. 
Pope,  Gay,  and  other  wits  of  the  day. 
His  writings,  other  than  professional  or 
scieutific.  Include  his  contributions  (in 
conjunction  with  Swift  and  Pope)  >n  the 
Memoirs  of  Martinus  Scriblerus,  Ilintnrii 
of  John  Bull,  Art  of  Political  Lyinn.  etc. 
He  was  conspicuous  not  only  for  learning 
and  wit,  but  also  for  worth  aztd  humanity. 


Arbntns 


Arbutus  (*»•  bO-tus),  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  (o  the  Ericacea-,  or 
heain  order,  and  comprising  a  number  of 
small  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  chieflv  of 
Europe  and  N.  America.  .!  biitua  Vnedo 
abounds  near  the  lakes  f  Killarney, 
wliere  its  fine  foliage  adds  cliarms  to  the 
srenery.  The  bright  red  or  yellow  ber- 
nes,  somewhat  like  the  strawberry,  have 
an  unpleasant  taste  and  narcotic  pron- 
erties.  A  kind  t)f  liquor  is  made  from 
thpiu.  The  trailing  arbutus  (ur-bu'tus) 
or  mayflower  of  N.  America,  a  i.laut  with 
fragrant  and  beautiful  blossoms,  is  Eni- 
gma repena,  of  the  same  natural  order 
Arc,  ^.portion  of  a  curved  line,  especially 
.  '  of  a  circle.  It  is  by  means  of 
'"?tUr^  that  alUngles  are  measured: 
T-nh  o/7nf pn""  Vl'f  '"■'^'  f'e  luminous 
Lh  Valr^^'^f  brightness  and  excessively 
SJ  ™P^'"*^*"''?  ^^^""^  's  formed  by  an 

iT<^ltulTil?  """«'"«  o^'''-  tbe  inter" 
val  of  space  between  the  rarbon  noints 
of  an  electric  lamp.  See  4rt-S  ° 
Arc,  Jeanne  D'.  See  Jean  of  Arc. 
Area  ("""'^a),  a  genus  of  bivalve  mol- 
luscs, family  Arcidw,  whose  shells 
are  known  as  ark-shells. 

Arcachoni,'J'"-J;'^-sii<^'5).  a  town  of  s. 

»».»  „i  .  1  ,;  F,''a°ce.  dcp.  Gironde,  on 
the  almost  landlocked  basin  of  Arcachon 
a  much-frequented  bathing-place,  with 
great  oyster-rearing  establishments.  The 
town  stretches  along  the  shore,  and  is 
sheltered    by   sand-hills   and    pine-woods. 

Pop.  Tl^'f  te""""^^  "'^^  ^'^^^«^"^- 
Arcade  (^r-^ad'),  a  series  of  arches 
supported  on  piers  and  pillars. 


Arcesflans 


if 


ing,  and  having  beneath  the  covered  part 
an  ambulatory  as  around  a  cloister, 
or  a  foot-path  with  shops  or  dwell' 
Ings,   as   frequently  seen  in  old   ItaUan 


Arcadft-PorUco  of  S.  Maria  delle  Graile,  near 
Areszo. 

7.  ^f""''".^  as  a  screen  end  support 
M  «   roof,   or  of   the   waU   of  a    build- 


Arcade— Romsey  Church,  Hampabira. 
towns.     Sometimes    a    porch    or    other 
prominent  part  of  an  important  bulldin« 

fon^^Awu''"'  "^«^^^'  ««  '°  the  illustra: 
?'t>  ■**  *^®  present  day  Bologna,  Padua 
«r^^T^.  ^^''^  fine  example  J  ff  medKj 

work  > annus  streets  in  Turin  and  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  Paris,  are  lined  with 
arcndos,  with  shops  nndemeath.  In 
medispval  architecture  the  term  amade  is 
"bjPP''^^.,/o  a  series  of  arches  sup- 
ported  on  pillars  forming  an  ornamental 
dressing  or  enrichment  of  a  wall,  a  mode 

fn  l[tf  **'"*'"*  °^  ^■*'''y  frequent  occurrei-.ce 
in  the  towers,  apses,  and  other  parts  of 
churches  In  modern  use  the  nSme%?- 
cade  is  often  applied  to  a  passage  or  i  • 
row  street  containing  shops  arched  o' 
and  covered  with  glass,  as  for  example 
tlieBurhngton  Arcade.  London,  and  the 
Gallena  Vittorio  Emiianuele  in  Milan! 
Arcadia  (ar-ka'di-a),  the  ceutral  and 
th^   r>  1  '"*'^*  mountainous  portioa  o£ 

nnfo  fP'"',"^^  (^^orea),  the  -nhabi- 
*","[f„of  V'"'^^  "J.  ?n"^°t  times  were 
celebrated  fo.-  simplicity  of  character  and 

TnZir-  ^y^''.  occupation  was  almost 
ennrcly  pastoral,  and  thus  the  country 
tf^%^Z  ^'^  regarded  as  typical  of  rural 
siniplicity  and  happiness.  At  the  present 
day  Arcadia  forms  a  nomarchy  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Greece.  Area.  2028  sa 
miles;  pop.  167,092.  '      '  *'• 

Arca'diUS,  ^'o™  in  377,  died  408;  son 
^^  I.  J  ^S  ^h®  Emperor  Theodosius, 
^r.T^""!  ^'''\^K  '.n  ^»'»  the  empire  was 
utllu*'"' T?^  obtaining  the  East,  and  his 
brother  Ilonoiius  the  West.  He  proved  a 
feeble  and  pusillanimous  prince. 
Arcanum  .(iir-ka'num).  a  word  used 
i^A-  *  .L  '"  the  mediaeval  period  to 
indicate  the  most  valued  preparation"  ef 
a  chemy.  The  '  Great  Arcanum  'was  ap- 
plied to  the  highest  problems  of  fhe 
science,  such  as  the  discovery  of  \ht 
nltlri  """^  °*^"  ^^P  secrets  of 

ArCesilaUS    (Aj^ses-i-la'us),    a    Greek 
Philosopher,    the    foundnr 


I 


Aroh 


Archaean 


of  the  second   or   middle   academy,   was 

born  about  315  B.C..  died  239  B.C.     He 

left  no  writings,  and  of  his  opinions  so 

little  is  known  that  it  has  been  doubted 

whether  he  was  a  strict  Flatonist  or  a 

skeptic. 

Arch.     Joseph,  labor  reformer,  born  in 

*  Wai  -vickshire,  England,  in  1S2(}. 
Began  life  as  a  hedger;  by  hard  study 
made  himself  a  preacher  of  the  Primitive 
Methodists ;  srarted  a  movement  for  the 
hettorment  of  farm  laborers;  foundwl  nnd 
became  president  of  tlieir  National  Un- 
ion. Was  elected  to  ParHnraent  as  a 
Liberal  in  18S,',  and  again  in  181)2  and 
1895-1900. 
Arch     *. structure  composed  of  separate 

'  pieces,  such  as  stones  or  bricks, 
having  the  shape  of  truncated  wedges,  nr- 
ranged  on  a  curved  line,  so  as  to  retain 


ing  points  to  the  arch  are  called  p«er»  and 
abutmentg.  The  upper  part  of  the  pier 
or  abutment  where  the  arch  rests— 
technically  where  it  springs  from-  ^<  the 


Ogee. 


Equilateral. 


Parts  of  an  Arch. 

a,  Abutments.        t.  Impost. 
V,  Voussoirs  or  arch-stunes. 
S,  Springers.       in.  Intrados. 


P,  Piers. 
K,  Keystone. 
Ex.  Extrados. 


Lancet. 


Horse-shoe. 


atones;  the  extreme  or  lowest  voussoirs 
are  termed  springers,  and  the  uppermost 
or  central  one  is  called  the  keystone.    The 


Segmental.  Semicircular. 


under  or  concave  side  of  the  voussoirs  is 
oiUed  the  tntrados,  and  the  upper  or  con- 
vex side  the  extrados  of  the  arch  The 
supports  which  afford  resting  and  resist- 


impont.  The  span  of  an  arch  is  in 
<ircular  arches  tlje  length  of  its  chord, 
and  generally  the  width  between  tLe 
points  of  its  opposite  imposts  whence  it 
springs.  The  rise  of  an  arch  is  the 
height  of  the  highest  point  of  its  intrados 
above  the  line  of  the  imposts;  this  pojn* 
is  sometimes  called  the  under  side  of  the 
irotcn,  the  highest  point  of  the  extrados 


Cycloldal. 


Elliptical. 


their  position  by  mutual  pressure.  The 
separate  stones  which  compose  the  curve 
of  an  arch  are  called  voussoirs  or  arch- 


being  the  crown.  Arches  are  designated 
in  various  ways,  as  from  their  shape 
(circular,  elliptic,  etc.),  or  from  the  re- 
semblance of  the  whole  contour  of  the 
curve  to  some  familiar  object  (lancet  arch, 
horse-shoe  arch),  or  from  the  method  used 
in  describing  the  curve,  as  equilateral, 
three-centered,    four-centered,    ogee,    and 


Types  of  Arches. 
Radiating  arch.  Horizontal  arch. 

the  like;  or  from  the  style  of  archito.tiire 
to  which  they  belong,  as  Roman,  pointed, 
nnd  Saracenic  arches. — Triumphal  arrh, 
originally  a  simple  decorated  arch  timler 
which  a  victorious  Roman  general  and 
army  passed  in  triumph.  At  a  Infer 
period  the  triumphal  arch  was  a  richly 
sculptured,  massive,  and  permanent  struo- 
ture.  ha\nng  an  archway  passing  throiieh 
't*  with  generally  a  smaller  arch  on  either 
Ride.  The  name  is  sometimes  given  to  an 
arch,  generally  of  wood  decorated  \iith 
flowers  or  evergreens,  erected  on  occasion 
of  some  public  rejoicing,  etc. 

Archaean  (ar-M'an)  Rocks    (Or. 

,,  archatos,      ancient),      the 

oldest  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust,  crystal- 
line ID  character,  and  embracing  granite, 


Aroliseology 


Archbishop 


gyenite,  gnefs.,,  mica-schist,  etc.,  all  de- 
void of  fossil  remains.  Tliese  rocks  un- 
derlie and  are  distinctly  separate  from  the 
stratified  and  fossiliferous  formations, 
which  Indeed  have  chiefly  taken  origin 
from  them. 

Archseoloffv  (aT-e-oro-gi ;  g^.  ar- 

o'    chaws,     ancii'nt,      and 
lofioK,    a    discourse),    the    science    which 
takes  cognizance  of  the  history  of  nations 
•nd  peoples  as  evinced  by  the  remains, 
architectural,  implemental.  or  otherwise, 
wliich  belong  to  the  earlier  epoch  of  their 
existence.     In  a  more  extended  sense  the 
term  embraces  every  brnnch  of  knowledge 
which  bears  on  the  origin,  reliirion,  laws 
language,  science,  arts,  and  liternttire  of 
ancient  peoples.     It  is  to  n  grt-nt  extent 
synonymous  with  pr'-hhlorlc  anvnh.  as  a 
large  if  not  the  principal  part  of  its  field 
of  study  extends  over  those  ppriods  in  the 
liistory  of  the  human  race  in  regard  to 
which  we  possess  almost  no  information 
(ierivable  from  written   records,     .\rclia'- 
nlogy  divides  the  primeval  period  of  the 
human  race,  more  especially  as  exhibited 
by   remains    found    in    Europe,    into    the 
stonr,  the  bronze,  and  the  iron  age,  these 
aaraes  being  giv  n  in  accordance  with  the 
materials   employed    for   weapons,   imple- 
Dipnts,  etc.,  during  the  particular  period. 
The  gtone  age  has  been   subdivided  into 
the  palwolithie  and  ncoUthic.  the  former 
being  that  old.-r  period  in  wliich  the  stone 
implements    were    not    polislied    as    they 
were  in  the  latter  and  more  recent  period. 
The  hrome  age,  which  admits  of  a  similar 
subdivision,  is  that  in  wliich  imploments 
were  of  copper  or  bronze.     In   this  age 
the  dead    were    burned    and    their   ashes 
deposited  in  urns  or  stone  chests,  covered 
with  conical  mounds  of  earth  or  cairns  of 
stones.     Gold   and   amber  ornaments  ap- 
pear in  this  age.     The  iron  age  is  that  in 
which  implements,  etc.,  of  iron  begin  to 
appear,  although  stone  and  bronze  imple- 
ments are  found  along  with  them.     The 
word    age   in    this    sense    (as    explained 
ondcr   Age)    simply    denotes    the    stage 
at    which    a    people    has    arrived.     The 
phrase  stone  age,- therefore,  merely  marks 
the  period  before  the  use  of  bronze    the 
bronze  age  that  before  the  employment  of 
Iron,  among  any  specific  people. 

Archaeoptervx   (ar-ks-op'te-riks), 

hi.A     t  ,  ^       unique       fossil 

bird  from  the  oolitic  lim-ston-.'  of 
Solenhofen,  of  the  size  of  a  rook,  and  dif- 
frli^i  """^  ""  known  birds  in  having  two 
fnr!fi  ''•''  rppresenting  the  thumb  and 
ZtT^  Pi-ojPcting  from  the  wing,  and 
fn„„  1  '^^1*y  ♦«•'  vertebra  free  and  pro- 
longed as  in  mammals.  ^ 

Archangel    (ark-an'jel;    dr.    prefix, 
^         arch,  denotinsr  oh\t>t\   .» 


angel  of  superior  or  of  the  hisheat  rank. 
The  word  archangel  occurs  iS  two  baa- 

9"*The  fn.!r^'"r'  ^  '^f'««-  >'  =  16 Snd  & 
K  I  1  T^  '".""^  archangels  are  Michael  Ga- 
briel, Uriel  and  Raphael.       ^"*<**«''  ^» 

Archangel      («lrk-an'jel),   a   seaport, 

°    ,       capital    of   the    Rumian 

government  of  the  same  name,  on  the  riih? 

mnil  "L*^®-."*'''"'''^  Dwina,  about  ^ 
miles  above  its  mouth  in  the  AVhite  Sea. 
Below  the  town  the  river  divides  into 
several  branches.  There  is  a  cathedral! 
hospital  museum,  etc.  The  houses  are 
mostly  of  wood  ;,the  place  has  some  manu^ 
ifniif ^  fl°*^  ^^  important  trade,  exporUng 

timhf^'  ^-^/k  *"''';  *"^'°'«^'  train-oil"  mats, 
timber,  pitch  and  tar,  etc.  The  port  is 
closed  for  six  months  by  ice.    Archangel 

Which  Russia  possessed.  Top.  20,m  The 

Archbald  ^F?'''*'''^^^'  »  post  borough 

1  .  ^«  or  i^acka  wanna  Co..  Penn- 
sjlvania.  10  miles  n.  e.  of  ScrantonVhas 
ricn  mines  of  anthracite  in  its  vicinity, 
ft  has  extensive  coal  brokers,  also  has 
silk  mills.     Pop.  0194. 

Archbishop  (arch-b5sh'oy,>,  a  chief 
«fT.o»    vi  t.  bishop    or    bishop    over 

Tn?r  J'u^''^^=  *  metropolitar.  prelate. 
Jhe  establishment  of  this  dignitv  is  to  be 
traced  up  to  an  early  period  of  Chris- 
tfanity,  when  the  bishops  and  inferior 
clergy  met  m  the  capitals  to  deliberate  on 
spiritual  affairs,  and  the  bishop  of  the 
city  whore  the  meeting  was  held  presided. 
In  England  there  are  two  (Protestant) 
arclibishops— those  of  Canterbury  atrd 
iork:   the  former  styled  Primate  of  all 


arch,  denoting  chief),  an 


^.7/r7n</    the  latter  Primff^e  of  Enfiland. 
I  he  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  the  first 
peer  of  the  realm,  having  nrccedence  be- 
fore all  great  ofrcers  of  the  crown  and 
all  dukes  not  of  royal  birth.     lie  crowns 
the   sovereign,   and    when   he   is  invested 
with  his  archbishopric  he  is  said  to  be  en- 
throned.   He  can  grant  special  licenses  tc 
marry  at  any  time  or  place,  and  can  con- 
fer ah  the  degrees  that  may  be  obtained 
from   the   universities.     He  is  addressed 
by    the    titles    of    ijnur   rjraee   and    mo»t 
reverend  father  in  (lad,  and  writes  him- 
self by  divine  proridence,  while  the  bishop 
only   writes    bjf   divine   permisaion.     The 
first  Archbishop  of  Cantorhury  was   \ug. 
ustine.  appointed  a.d.  59«  by  Ethelbert 
Next  in  dignity  is  the  Archbishop  of  York 
between    whom    and    the    Archbishop    of 
Canterbury  the  Lord  High-chancellor  of 
England  has  his  place  in  precedency.    The 
Jl^AT-n^^lJ}*^^^  *^o  prelates  are  ^75,000 
and  $.)0(>00    respectively.     Scotland  had 
two   archbishops— those  of  St.   Andrews 
and  Glasgow.    Ireland  bad  four— DuMUfc 


Archdeacon 


Arches 


Armasb.    Tuam,    and    Cashcl.      In    the 
United  States  there  are  fourteen  (Roman 
Catholic)   archdioceses. 
Archdeacon     (arch-dSlion),  in  Eng- 
,,     ,.  land,   an   ecclesiastical 

oicnitary  next  in  rank  below  a  bishop, 
who  has  jurisdiction  either  over  a  part  of 
or  over  the  whole  diocese.  He  is  usually 
appointed  by  the  bishop,  under  whom  he 
performs  various  duties,  and  he  holds  a 
court  which  decides  cases  subject  to  an 
appeal  to  the  bishop. 

Archduke      (arch-duke'),  a  prince  be- 
^^^^        longing   to    the    reigning 
family  of  Austria. 

ArchelaUS  (Ir-ke-la'us) ,  the  name  of 
several  personages  in  an- 
cient history,  one  of  whom  was  the  son 
of  Herod  the  Great  He  received  from 
Augustus  the  sovereignty  of  Tudea, 
Bamaria,  and  Idumea.    The  peopl'-  tired 


ians,  Persians,  Partbians,  excelled  in  the 
use  of  the  bow ;  and  while  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  themselves  made  little  use  of  it, 
they  employed  foreign  archers  as  mercf>- 
naries.  Coming  to  much  more  recent 
times,  we  find  the  Swiss  famous  as 
archers,  but  they  generally  used  the 
arbalist  or  cross-bow,  and  were  no  match 
for  their  English  rivals,  who  preferred 
the  long-bow.  (See  Bow.)  The  Eng- 
lish victories  of  Cr^y,  Poitiers,  and 
Ajrincourt,  gained  against  apparently 
overwhelming  odds,  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  bowmen.  Archery  disappeared  gradu- 
ally as  firearms  came  into  vn^e,  and  as  an 
instrument  of  war  or  the  chase  the  bow 
is  now  confined  to  the  most  savage  tribes 
of  both  hemispheres.  But  tboush  the 
bow  has  long  been  abandoned  among  civ- 
ilized nations  as  a  military  weapon,  it  is 
still  cherished  as  an  instrument  of  healtf 


Assyrian  Archer.       Egyptian  Archer  wif  h  arrovr-heads  and  stone-tipped  reed  arrow. 


2.,-^i.«*^'l[°?^*^°^A*°'*  bloody  reign,  a<>  ful  recreation,  encouraged  by  archery  clubs 
h?iSr^f„^^o,?i^''''*  Augustus,  who  banished  or  societies,  which  have  been  established 
mm  lo  uaui.  jq  nj^ny  p^^^g  ^^  ^jj^  ^ori<j      rp^g  „ijgg^ 

and  by  far  the  most  historically  important 
of  the  British  societies,  is  the  Royal  Com- 
pany of  Archers,  called  also  the  King's 
Bodyguard  for  Scotland,  formed  origin- 
ally, it  is  said,  by  James  I,  but  con- 
stituted in  its  present  form  by  an  act  of 
the  privy-council  of  Scotland  in  1070.  In 
recent  years  a  number  of  clubs  have  been 
formed  in  the  United  States.  Archery 
has  the  merit  of  forming  a  sposrt  open  to 
women  as  well  as  men. 
Arches  (ftrch'es)  CouBT  OF,  the  chief 
and  most  ancient  coiiisistur; 
court,  belonging  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury,  for  the  debating  of  spiritual 
causes.  'It  is  named  from  the  church  in 
Ix>ndon,  St  Mary  le  Bow,  or  Bow  (3hurch 
(so  called  from  a  fine  arched  ateeple), 
where  it  was  formerly  held. 


Archer-fish.   5.  °^™®  p^^°  to  the 

"  "»     Tomotea    JacuUtor,    an 

aranthopterygian  fish,  family  Toxotidce, 
inhabiting  the  East  Indian  and  Polyne- 
sian seas,  which  has  the  faculty  of  shoot- 
ing drops  of  water  to  the  distance  of  3  or 
4  feet  at  insects,  thereby  causing  them  to 
«I1  into  the  water,  when  it  seizes  and 
devours  them.  This  power  has  been 
doubted  or  denied  by  several  ichthyolo- 
gists. The  genus  Toxotes  is  representa- 
tive of  the  family.  There  are  several 
■peciea.  Also  called  darter-fish. 
Archery  (arch'e-rl  > ,  the  art  of  shoot- 
—.  ".  ^,  ing  with  a  bow  and  arrow, 

ine  use  of  these  weapons  in  war  and  the 
chase  dates  from  the  earliest  andquity. 
lahmael,  we  learn  from  Gen ,  xxi  'be- 
came an  archer.*    The  Egyptians,  Assyr- 


Archil 


Architeotnre 


Archil.  Of  Obchil  (Ar'Wl,  orkil),  a 
*^  '    red,  violet,  or  purple  coloring 

matter  obtained  from  various  kinds  of 
lichens,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
the  lioccella  tinctoria  and  the  B>  fuci- 
formia,  natives  of  the  rocks  of  the 
Canary  and  Cape  de  Verde  islands,  Mo- 
zambique and  Zanzibar,  South  America, 
etc.,  and  popularly  calieil  dyer's  moss. 
The  dye  is  used  for  improving  the  tints 
of  other  dyes,  as  from  its  want  of  perma- 
nence it  cannot  be  employed  alone;  but 
the  aniline  colors  have  largely  superseded 
it.  Cudbear  and  litmus  are  of  similar 
origin. 

ArchilochuS    (Ar-kH'o-kus),    OF 
*^  I'AROS,  one  of  the  earli- 

est famous  lyric  poets,  the  tirst  Greek  poet 
who  composed  iambic  verses  according  to 
fixed  rules.  He  flourished  about  700  B.C. 
His  iambic  poems  were  renowned  for 
force  of  style,  liveliness  of  metaphor,  and 
a  powerful  but  bitter  spirit  of  satire.  In 
other  lyric  poems  of  a  higher  character 
he  was  also  considered  as  a  model.  All 
his  works  are  lost  but  a  few  fragments. 

Archimandrite  ffi-'&k'gfccK 

an  abbot  or  abbot-goneral,  who  has  the 
superintendence  of  many  abbots  and  mon- 
asteries. 

Archimedean  <^e^V""a''  1na?hinl 

for  raising  water,  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  Archimedes.  It  is  formed  by 
winding  a  tube  spirally  round  a  cylinder 
so  as  to  have  the  ftrm  of  a  screw,  or  by 
hollowing  out  the  cylinder  itself  into  a 
double  or  triple  threaded  screw  and  in- 
closing it  in  a  water-tight  case.  When 
the  screw  is  placed  in  an  inclined  position 
and  the  lower  end  immersed  in  water,  by 
causing  the  screw  to  revolve  the  water 
may  be  raised  to  a  limited  extent. 
Arehimedps   (ftr-ki-me'dcz),     a    cele- 

physicist  and  geometrician,  born  at 
Syracuse,  in  Sicily,  about  287  B.C.  He 
enriched  mathematics  with  discoveries  of 
the  highest  importance,  upon  which  the 
moderns  have  founded  their  admeasure- 
ments of  curvilinear  surfaces  and  solids. 
Archimedes  is  the  only  one  among  the 
ancients  who  has  left  us  anything  satis- 
factory on  the  theory  of  mechanics  and  on 
hydrostatics.  He  first  taught  the  hydro- 
static principle  to  which  his  name  is  at- 
tached, •  that  a  body  immersed  in  a  fluid 
loses  as  much  in  weight  as  the  weight 
"f  nn  equal  volume  of  the  fluid,  and  de- 
ternined  by  means  of  it,  that  an  artist 
had  fraudulently  added  too  much  alloy  to 
a  crown  which  King  Hiero  had  ordered  to 
be  made  of  pure  gold.  He  discovered  the 
iolution  of  this  problem  while  bathing; 


and  it  is  said  to  have  caused  him  so  much 
joy  that  he  hastened  home  from  the  bath 
undressed,  and  crying  out,  EurCka! 
Eureka!  "I  have  found  it.  I  have  found 
it ! '  Practical  met-hanics  also  received  a 
great  deal  of  attention  from  Archimedes, 
who  boasted  that  if  he  had  a  fulcrum  or 
standpoint  he  could  move  the  world.  He 
is  the  inventor  of  the  compound  pulley, 
probably  of  the  endless  screw,  the  Archi- 
medean screw,  etc.  During  the  siege  of 
Syracuse  by  the  Romans  he  is  said  to 
have  constructed  many  wonderful  ma- 
chines with  whi'ih  he  repelled  theii  at- 
tacks, and  he  is  stated  to  have  set  on  fire 
their  fleet  by  burning-glasses!  At  the  mo- 
ment when  the  Romans  gained  possession 
of  the  city  by  assault  (212  B.C.)  tradi- 
tion relates  that  Archimedes  was  slain 
by  a  soldier  while  he  was  sitting  in  the 
marketplace  contemplating  some  math- 
ematical figures  which  he  had  drawn  in 
the  sand. 

ArchipelasrO  (&r-l5i-P,el'a-Ko)  a  term 
***  wuA^ vxag  w  originally  applied  to  the 
^gean.  the  sea  lying  between  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor,  then  to  the  numerous  islands 
situated  therein,  and  latterly  to  any 
cluster  of  islands.  In  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago the  islands  nearest  the  European 
coast  lie  together  almost  i»  a  circle,  and 
for  this  reason  are  called  the  Cycladcs 
(Gr.  kykloa,  a  circle)  ;  those  nearest  the 
Asiatic,  being  farther  from  one  another, 
the  Sporadea  {'scattered').  (See  these 
articles,  and  Negropont,  Scio,  Samoa, 
Rhodes,  Cyprus,  etc.)  The  Malay,  In- 
dian, or  Eastern  Archipelago,  on  the  east 
of  Asia,  includes  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and 
other  large  islands.  See  Malay  Archi- 
pelago. 

Architecture  (ar-ki-tect'ur),  in  a 
general  sense,  is  the 
art  of  designing  and  constructing  houses, 
bridges,  and  s  ^her  buildings  for  the  pur- 
poses of  civ:'  life;  or,  in  a  more  limited 
but  very  common  sense,  that  branch  of 
the  fine  arts  which  has  for  its  object  the 
production  of  edifices  not  only  convenient 
for  their  special  purpose,  but  charac- 
terized by  unity,  beauty,  and  often  grand- 
eur.— The  first  habitations  of  man  were 
such  as  nature  afforded,  or  cost  little 
labor  to  the  occupant — caves,  huts,  and 
tents.  But  as  soon  as  men  rose  in  civili- 
zation and  formed  settled  societies  they 
began  to  build  more  commodious  and 
comfortable  habitations.  They  bestowed 
more  care  on  the  materials,  preparing 
bricks  of  clay  or  earth,  which  they  at  first 
dried  in  tb .  air,  but  afterwards  baked  by 
fire;  and  subsequently  they  smoothed 
stones  and  joined  them  at  first  without, 
and  subsequently  with,  mortar  or  cement. 
After  they  had  learned  to  build  houses. 


I'l  ' 


Arehiteotnre 


Arohiteotnre 


ff 


■^  B 


•■  P/        Egypt,  but  the  earUest  remaina  give 

^^        indications  that  it  was  in  part  de- 
rived    from    the    Egyptian.      It  i. 
considered     to    have    attained    it' 
greatest   perfection    in    the   age   of 
Pericles,  or  about  400-430  b.o.    The 
PKM^  masters  of  this   period  were 
Phidns,    Ictlnus,    Cnllicrates,    etc. 
All   the  extant  buildings  are  more 
or    less    in    ruins.      The    style    \n 
characterized   by   beauty,   harmony, 
and   simplicity  In    the   highest  de^ 
gree.     Distinctive   of   it   are   what 
are  called  the  orders  of  architecture, 
by  which  term  are  understood  cer- 

whom  architecture  had  attained  the  char-  <!ppor«Hnl  ^  ,°'  Proportioning  and 
acter  of  a  fine  art.  Other  andpnfnannil^  decorating  the  column  and  its  superim- 
among  whom  it  madrgreat  Sgrei^Tere  ord^*°l"onf^"*-  The  Greeks  had  thr° 
*J'1,>''y'°°«''°"'  whose  most  celebrlf^  fonU^'  »^h"^  respectively  the  Doric, 
buildings  were  temples,  palaws  and  nS  f^^  Cortnthtan.  (See  arti.les 
hanging-gardens:  the^Assyrianr 'whose  werf -I'l^'S  1?"*']  ^^^^^  buildings 
capital.  Nineveh,  was  rich  in  'spSd  TurZ  «^"°^«°«y ,  adorned  with  sculp. 
buildings:  the  Phoenicians,  whose  cide,  S^ '  Z  ^->.^n °"°/  v^""  extensively 
Sidon,  Tyre,  etc.,  were  adorned  with  eouai  inT^;nrt),J^l""!..2'  *''«  structures  bt- 
magnificence;  jmd  the  Israelites  w2o«  t/«,^  ''^''^  ^^  different  colors  or  tints, 
temple  was  regarded  as  a  wonTrofrrcH  l^nV^"  of  roofs  and  the  absence  o 
tecture.      But   comparad7e?y    few    arch"   nrnhff. J^'^  distinctive^ features  of  Greek 

architectural  monuments  of  the 
country,  the  pyramids  of  Ghizeb. 
97%(i'^l  least  as  old  as  2800  or 
4.1  T?-^'  ?^°  ™ay  be  much  older. 
The  Egyptian  temples  had  walls  of 
great  thickness  and  sloping  on  the 
outside  from  bottom  to  top;  the 
roofs  were  flat,  and  composed  of 
blocks  of  stone  reaching  from  one 
wall  or  column  to  another.  The  col- 
umns   were    numerous,    close,    and 

In7/ThiMV-'^^°"°"y  ^'*>"«"t  bases, 
and  exhibiting  great  variety  in  the 

designs  of  their  capitals.    The  prin- 
ciple of  the  arch,   though   known 
n.fnn"*'*  employed  for  a^hitectuTai 
purposes.       Statues     of     enormous 

^?-iijfi  ^"^  sculptures  in  oitliae 
iLiVJtl  '"'1  '•^I'nals.  with  Innum^ 
"?ble  hieroglyphics,  are  the  decor-  k~- -upuer,  «^^.ynipia. 

^TL"eiSst'''a'r'c\KS?arr*Sln?l^f  "ri^  'TZ'^^'^Pr^^  communities  were 
Greece  are  of  unknown  antinuTtv  and  cfr^;n„f  *'*'^-  ^^^'/  ^^eaters  were  semi- 
consist  of  masrive   walls  built  of  h«e  other  rB«°«^r.  "''i^  """^  ^"""'^  «"  ^^e 

ot  ouge  other,  we  semicircular  part  being  usually 


Grecian  Doric-Temple  of  Jupiter,  at  Olympia. 


Arohiteoture 


Architeotnre 


j^^K. 


Byzantine— Church  of  our  Lady,  at  Con- 
stantinople. 


t^»  mt^  the  side  of  some  convenient  residences  are  numerous,  and  the  ezcava- 
bill.  This  part,  the  audUoriuai,  was  fiUed  tions  at  Pompeii  in  particutar  luive 
with  concentric  seats,  and  might  be  thrown  great  light  on  the  internal  «r- 
«pabie  of  containing  20,000  spectators,  rangementa  of  the  Boman  dweUinc-faouM! 
A  number  exist  in  Greece,  Sicily,  Asia  «»»,!«.«» ii«i«o. 

Minor,  and  elsewhere.  No  remains  of 
private  houses  are  known  to  exist  By 
the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (say 
00  B.C.)  the  best  period  of  Greek  archl- 
ijctnre  was  over;  a  noble  Bimpllcity  had 
given  place  to  excess  of  ornament.  After 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  (323) 
the  decline  was  still  more  marked. 

AmoHK  the  Romans  there  wna  no  orig- 
inal development  of  architecture  as 
among  the  Greeks,  though  they  early  took 
the  foremost  place  in  the  construction  of 
such  works  of  utility  as  aqueducts  and 
Rewers,  the  arch  being  in  early  and  ex- 
tensive use  among  this  people.  As  a  fine 
art,  however,  Roman  nrchitcoture  had  its 
origin  in  copies  of  the  (ireck  models,  all 

the  Grecian  orders  being  introduced  into  Almost  oil  the  successors  of  Anirn.f...  -.« 
Rome,  and  variously  modifiod.  Their  hrllished  Rome  more  o?  less  ere^t^  soIpT 
number,  moreover,  was  augmented  by  the  did  palaces  and7pmnl«  an^i  -^I^i^^-u' 
addition  of  two  new  orders— the  rLcan  Hadrian  eron  th^^^^'nn.^/-?"™^ •.''■'"' 
and  theComppHitr  The  Romans  became  wi"th  Them'%u?%fter'  the  p3*"of 
acquainted  with  the  architecture  of  the  Hadrian  (117-13S  a  n^  Rn,«^  «,.  ks 
Greeks  soon  after  200  B.C.,  but  it  was  tecture  Is  con«Mpill  f,?h-„?  i?^"°  "^^^' 
not  till  about  two  centuries  iater  that  the  Sne.  The  rS  and  noW.*VvlJ''l 
architecture  of  Rome  attained  (under  the  Gr^ks  was  nerieot^H  «n5  fv'li'®  °' 
Augustus)  its  greatest  perfection.  Among  an  JSpt  ?o  emSsh  th.  fcfT/i 
tlie  great  works  then  erected  were  tern-  more  and  more  ffi  d^H„«  wo^oVwk^ 
pies  aqueducts,  amphitheaters,  magnifi-  mort  rnji"  later ?nfr^'ThedisSrSd 
cent  villas,  triumphal  arches,  monumental  state  of  the  emoire  and  the  inonrlw-^ 
pillars,    etc.     The    amphitheater   differed    the  barbarian!  incursions  of 

from  the  theater  in  being  a  completely  In  Constantinonle  affpr  If.  «i..f...i 
circular  or  rather  elliptical  building,  filled  separation  from  the'  Western  Emnh-? 
on  all  sides  with  ascending  seats  for  arose  a  style  of  art  and  aSiK.tii~»WM: 
spectators  and  leaving  only  the  central  was  practised  bv  the  Gi^trhn-i,  5  '^ 
space,  called  the  arena,  for  the  combatants  ing  the  whole  of  the  mlddlp  V^^''  r^f 
and  public  shows.  The  Coliseum  is  a  is  en  led  The  ByLntineTtvle  ThfV^ 
stupendous  structure  of  this  ki.  1.     The   of  St.  SoU'a  ^at  &aSinopk!'bunrb5 

Justinian  (reigned  527-5&'5),  offers 
the  most  typical  specimen  of  the 
style,  of  which  the  fundamental 
principle  was  an  application  of  the 
Roman  arch,  the  dome  being  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the  build- 
ing. In  the  most  typical  examples 
the  dome  or  cupola  rests  on  four 
pendentivcs. 

After  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Roman  Empire  the  beautiful  works 
of  ancient  architecture  were  largely 
destroyed  by  the  Goths,  Vandab, 
and  other  barbarians  in  Italy, 
Greece,  Asia,  Spain,  and  Afric-a; 
or  what  was  spared  by  them  was 
Roman  Corinthiac-Tenii.ao  of  the  Sun,  at  Rome.        rumed    by    the    fanaticism    of    the 

b^rV°^''A*^^•   ^r«  ^'J^*  ^t^"^*"-"    t-ture'nTw  «V^wo'VrS^fw"Sh" 
in  which  multitudes  of  people  could  bathe    the     Lombard     and     the     Norman     rSi 

h„iu"i?^%,.^"''°  Sf^°*  ^""^f   ^"«  «ft^°    nianesque.     form     important   Dhwes    ot 
built  by  the  wealthy.    Remains  of  private   art.     The  lA>mbard  prevaUedTn  Nortt 


Architecture 


Arohitectnrt 


^       I  ■ 


'II 


u  s.- 


'i*"i!Ti.  ■'"^ .  f?"***   /'*'"?J»"y    '""o"    **»  «'«'    Oermauy.      Its   atrikinff   character. 

WIk'^k'''^^  *\*''^ ''•'i:^'^''*^  <=*">*"y  '»""  ""s  l'»  pointed  archV  Its  Pin 
(though  the  LombHTd  rule  came  to  an  nacles  and  eplrM,  its  large  buttreH^s 
end  in  774)  ;   the  Norman  Romane«iue  clustered    pillars;    vaulted^fsprofu' 

"ion  of  ornament,  and.  on  the  whole, 
its  lofty,  bold  character.  Its  most  disl 
tlDctive  feature,  as  compared  with  the 
Greek  or  the  Egyptian  style,  is  tho 
predominance  in  it  of  perpendicular  or 
minB  lines,  producing  forms  that  conv..y 
the  Idea  of  soaring  or  mounting  upwardn 
Its  greatest  capabilities  have  been  best 
displnyed  la  ecclesiastical  edifices.  The 
Gothic  Bt„ie  is  divided  into  four  prinoinaj 
epochs;  the  Early  Pointed,  or  general 
style    of    the    thirteenth     century:     the 

n-»  n     .T, —     --—'■*  P^-orated.  or  style  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 

Detaiu  of  Persian  ^rc«fec<Mr«.  ^^^ k.       Perpendicular,  practised  durini 

flourished,  especial! v  in  Normnn.lr  nn^  ^\.u^^}^  .*°^  ^^l^^,  P^'*  »'  the  six- 
England,  from  the %v^„th  to  the  middle  er^?ll^t"If""i^^'  ?1''  ^^l  '^"^°''  <"•  «""■ 
of    the     thlrt-onth    centuAr      Thl    semi     «fvlW^  This 

Venice.  °^*   ^*'*   *'  ^^^^^^  an  English  style  than  any  other 

tinguisbed,    amoDR    orher    thS    bv    a    IL  .nX^f  ?i!  *''®  ^'"f '*=  ^*^'®  •"'^^'^  "'' 

than  »-nlf  of  a  circle  or' 
elapse.  A  peculiar  flow- 
ery decoration,  called  ara- 
oeaque,  is  a  common  orna- 
ment of  this  style,  of 
which  the  building  called 
the  Albambra  (see  Alham- 
Ira)  is  perhaps  the  chief 
glory. 

The  Germans  were  un- 
acquainted with  architec- 
ture until  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  (or  Charles 
the  Great,  742-814).  He 
•ntroduced  into  Germany 
the  Byzantine  and  Ro- 
manesque styles.  After- 
wards the  Moorish  or  Ara- 

hian    style    had    some    in-  -     .   ._ 

fluence    upon    thct   of   the  Roi^anpsque-Cathednil  of  Worms. 

r'^^U^Sl'  whth  *SntS'*if  tr-'^'  •''"^'-'"'^  «>'  *^«  «ft-°th  con- 
self  till  the  middle  of  The  tSon  b  over'  T.JT"  "''/^''l  ^^^^  f^^a*  "P''"*>' 
century.  Then  began  the  modern  Gofhio  pTX.  ^^"^Iv.  ''"'^  ^^^  «««♦"  part  of 
«,i*  Which  grew  up  U,  Frr^fSiCi:  ^'X  ^^  Si'"^t"'&".S'£'"S 


y^eterrs^ 


Architeotnre 


Iro&ytM 


Rrunellenchl,   who  built  at  Florence  the 

dome  of  the  catheflrai,  tho  Pitti  Pala«i», 

etc.,  besides  many  edifices  nt  Milan,  PIga. 

Pesaro,  and  Mantua ;  Albertl.  who  wrote 

an  important  work  on  architecture,  and 

erected    many    admired    churches;    Bra- 

mante,   who   bexan    the  building  of  St 

Peter's,  Rome,  and  Michael  Angelo,  who 

erected   ita    mattnificent    dome.    On    St. 

Peter's    were    also    employed     Ilnphael, 

Peruui,  and  Sangallo.    The  noblest  build- 

•  'J°   «'■  ?Jy'®  *>'  architecture  in  Britain 

}?..5*1  Pauls.  ^°^o°'  the  work  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren. 

Since  the  Renaissance  period  there  has 
be*n  no  architecturnl  development  requir- 
Init  special  note.  In  edifices  erected  at 
the  present  day  some  one  o;  the  various 
styles  of  architecture  is  employed  ac- 
cordlnjc  to  taste.  Modern  dwolling-houses 
have  necessarily  a  style  of  their  own  so 
far  as  stories  and  apartments  and  win- 
dows and  chimneys  can  give  them  one.  In 
wneral  the  Grecian  style,  as  handed  down 
by  Rome  and  mmlified  by  the  Itnli.nn 
architects  of  the  Rcnnlssance.  from  its 
rlRht  angles  and  straight  entablatures,  is 
more  convenient,  and  fits  bettor  with  the 
distribution  of  our  common  edifices,  than 
the  pointed  and  irregular  Gothic.  Rut  the 
occasional  introduction  of  the  Gothic  out- 
nne  and  the  partial  employment  of  its 
ornaments  has  undoubtedly  an  agreeable 
effect  both  in  public  and  private  edifices; 
and  we  are  indebted  to  it,  among  other 
things,  for  the  spire,  a  structure  ex- 
clusively Gothio,  which,  though  often  mis- 
placed, has  become  an  object  of  general 
approbation  and  a  pleasing  landmark  to 
cities  and  villages.  The  works  most 
characteristic  of  the  present  day  are  the 
grand  bridges,  viaducts,  etc.,  in  many  of 
which  iron  is  the  sole  or  most  charac- 
teristic portion  of  the  material,  and  also 
the  large  and  lofty  mercantile  buildings 
which  are  built  upon  a  framework  of 
steel  columns  and  girders. 

To  compare  the  different  countries  in 
regard  to  their  success  in  the  field  of 
modern  architecture  would  be  difficult,  in- 
asmuch as  they  have  all  produced  archi- 
tectural works- worthy  of  their  advances 
in  material  prosperity,  education,  and 
taste.  Nor  have  the  United  States,  Can- 
ad.i,  and  the  Australian  colonies  shown 
themselves  backward  in  following  the 
lead  of  the  older  countries  of  Europe, 
in  America  the  increase  in  ihe  number 
Of  handsome  buildings  has  been  very  note- 
worthy since  the  termination  of  the  civil 
war. 

o.*)-/^^  ^"'■''''  ""»y  ^  t^^fi"'^  on  the 
vchiteeture  of  Jndia  and  China.  Al- 
ttcugh  many  widely  dlixering  styles  are 
»  Iw  found  in  India,  the  oldest  and  only 


true  native  style  of  Indian  eccl«d«atlcal 
architecture  is  the  nuddhlst,  the  earliest 
specimens  dating  to  250  b.c.    Among  the 
chief  objects  of  Buddhist  art  are  itupiu 
or    topea,    built    in    the    form    of   large 
towers,    and    employed    as    ddgoboa    to 
contain  relics  of  Buddha  or  of  some  noted 
saint.     Other  works  of  Buddhist  art  ar» 
temples   or   monasteries   excavated   from 
the    solid    rock,    and    supported    by    pil- 
lars  of   the    natural    rock   left   in    their 
places.     Buddhistic  architecture  la  found 
in  Ceylon,  Thibet,  Java,  etc..  as  well  as  in 
India.    The  most  remarkable  Hindu  or 
Brahmanlcal    temples    are    in    Southern 
India.    They  are  pyramidal  in  form,  ris- 
ing in  a  series  of  stories.     The  Saracenic 
or  Mohammedan  architecture  latterly  in- 
troduced into  India  is  of  course  of  foreign 
origin.     The  Chinese  have  made  the  tent 
the  elementary  feature  of  their  architeo 
ture :  and  of  their  style  any  one  may  form 
an  idea  by  inspecting  the  figures 'which 
are    depicted    upon    common    chlnaware. 
Chinese  roofs  are  concave  on  the  upper 
side,  as  if  made  of  canvas  instead  of  wood. 
(For  further  Information  on  the  different 
subjects    pertaining    to    architecture    see 
separate  articles  on  the  different  styles — 
Greek,  Roman,  Gothic,  etc.-'-and  such  en- 
tries   as   Arch,    Column,    Aqueduct,    Co- 
rinthian,  Doric,   Ionic,    Theater,   etc.) 
Architrave  ('^'■'•t'-trav).   in   architec- 
ture, the  part  of  an  en- 
tablature   which    rests    immediately    on 
the  heads  of  the  columns,  being  the  lowest 
of  Its  three  principal  divisions,  the  othem 
being  the  frieze  and  the  cornice. 

Archives  (ar'klvz).     Soe  Record$. 


ArchlVOlt  (aJ^J-^olt).  in  architecture, 
the  ornamental  band  of 
mouldings  on  the  face  of  an  arch  and 
following  its  contour. 
ArchonS  ^''^'konz).  the  chief  magis- 
trates  of  ancient  Athens, 
chosen  to  superintend  civil  and  religious 
concMns.  Tliey  were  nine  in  number; 
the  first  was  properly  the  archon,  or 
archSn  cpSnymoa.  by  whose  name  the  year 
was  distinguished  in  the  public  records; 
the  second  was  c.nlled  archon  haaileut, 
or  king  archon,  who  exercised  the  func- 
tions of  high-priest;  the  third,  polem- 
archos,  or  general  of  the  forces.  The 
other  six  were  called  thetmothStai,  or 
JcnistJntors. 

Arch3rtaS     <'*'""k^'ta8>.  an  ancient 
•^  Greek    mathe  m  a  t  i  c  i  a  n, 

"ratesman,  and  general,  who  flourished 
about  400  B.C..  and  belonged  to  Tarentum, 
in  Southern  Italy.  The  Invention  of  the 
analytic  meth<Ml  in  mathematics  is  as- 
cribed to  him.  as  well  as  the  solution  of 
many  geometrical  and  mechanical  prob- 
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kms.  He  rooitrncted  variouB  marhlnM 
and  actomata,  amooR  the  most  celebrated 
of  which  was  his  flytnit  pixeon.  He  was 
•  Pythairorean  in  pblloaopby,  and  Plato 
and  Aristotle  are  said  to  have  been  both 
dMpIjr  indebted  to  him.  Only  incon- 
siderable fragments  of  his  works  are  ex- 
tant 

Aroii-iTir-Anbe  (*^ri$-^r-6b),     a 

smaO  town  of 
France,  dep.  Anbe,  at  which,  in  1814, 
was  fought  a  battle  between  Napoleon 
and  the  allies,  after  which  th««  lattor 
marched  to  Paris.  Pop.  (lOmJ)  2803. 
ArO-liffht.  *''"*  «pcele«  of  the  eli-ctrie 

nating  source  is  a  current  of  elwtrloity 
passing  between  two  stlclcs  of  carbon  kopt 
a  abort  distance  apart,  one  of  them  being 
in  connection  with  the  positive,  the  other 
witli  the  negative  terminal  of  a  battery 
or  dynamo.  A  brilliant  glow  of  light 
fills  the  space  between  the  carbon  pole«. 

ArCO    t*''^''*^'   ■    *"'^'^   **'  Tirol,    near 
.  .Lake   Garda,    a    favorite   winter 
resort  for  invalids.     Pop.  about  4,000. 
ArCOle    (*>^ko-lfl>,  a  village  in   North 

-.1  V  *  .1  *  '^'  y*  '""«■"  "•  f""  o'  Verona, 
celebrated  for  the  battles  of  Nov.  I.'i. 
10.  and  17,  1796,  fought  between  the 
French  undprKonaparte  and  the  Aus- 
trlans,  In  which  the  latter  were  defeated 
with   great   slaughter. 

Arcos  de  la  Frontera  (^'^-^''s  «i'5 

.«\    -     IX       ,  «     .      „  "^    fron-ta'. 

ra),  a  city  of  Spain,  30  milps  e.  by  n 
from  Cadiz,  on  the  Guadnlete,  here 
crossed  by ^a  stone  bridge,  on  a  sand- 
stone rock  r>,Q  fpct  above  tlie  level  of  the 
river.  On  the  highest  part  of  the  rock 
stands  the  castle  of  the  dukes  of  Arcos 
partly  in  ruins.  The  principal  manufac- 
lo'IS.V"®  ^^^^^<^^'  hats,  and  cordoge.    Pop. 

ArCOt    (Ar-kof).    two   districts    and   a 

In    ♦!,„    nt^y     ^^^''^   ?!     I°*l'a.     with- 
in   the    Presidency    of   Madras.     Nobth 

^t%°oKa  "°  ^°^^rS,^  district  with  an  area 
211"®®  ^-  ™-  T^®  country  is  partiv  flat 
and  partly  mountainous,  where  inter- 
11^^.  ^y  **•«  Eastern  Ghflts.— South  Ar- 
COT  lies  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  has 
gvo  seaports,  Cuddalore  and  Porto  NoVo 
Pop.  alout  4,500,000.— The  town  of 
^^"^^rif  ''^,  N^'t^  ^BCOT,  on  theTala? 
about  70  miles  w.  by  s.  of  Madras,  a  f or- 

^'sS^^'^lfr^'""'"*:  nowa^ndo?^ 
as  SUCH.  The  town  contains  handsome 
mosques,  a  nabob's  palace  in  ruin^  and 

ioLI^"''*'"'*."^  «°  extensive  fort.  Arcot 
Ptayed   an    important   part   in    the  1^ 

BriH-i.'P"]*^/^°  i^''  ascendency  of  thS 

?1^?'a  ^  ^P'^'^wJ'  ^««  taken  fiyClive 
31st  August,  1751,  and  heroicallv  Jl: 
fended  by  him  agalnit  an  appa«ntlj'^y2^ 


J*«^}nfr^fc«eund«pChanda  Sahib.    Pop. 

Arotio  IJ''''"''*.'  »«».  epithet  given  to 
11^  .  .J"®  "'"■'•*  P"'«  'fo™  the  prox. 
imity  of  the  constellation  of  the  Bear,  ia 
Greek  called  arA:/o«.  The  Arctic  Cirrte 
ia  an  Imaginary  circle  on  the  globe. 
parallel  to  the  equator,  and  23*  28'  din- 
tant  from  the  north  pole.  This  and  its 
opposite,  the  Antarctic,  are  called  the  two 
polar  circles. 

Arctic  Expeditions.  Si  ^°;;'» 
Arctic  Ocean,  *•>«*   part   of   the 

At.      ...  wafer  surface  of  thn 

earth  which  surrounds  the  north  Dole 
ajnd  washes  the  northern  shores  of  Eu! 
rope.  \8ia,  and  America :  its  southern 
boundary  roughly  coinciding  witl^  »S 
Arctic  Circle  (lat.  ,T0»  .32-  n.>.  It  in! 
Wo\°""'''  '«'-8e  '"'ands.  and  contain, 
large  bavs  and  gulfs  which  deeply  indent 

nents.  Its  great  characteristic  Ih  |,.e 
whi.h    is    nearly    constant    everywhere' 

\hT^^,  y"'"''  ^"'■^''  "'  't  ""  navigab  ela 
the  brief  summer  season. 

Arctic  BegionS,  *^*"    regions   round 

Arct  c  CIrHe  in  lat.  (56»  32'  n.  The 
Arctic  or  North  Polar  Circle  just  touched 
the  northern  headlines  of  Iceland  cu, 
Creenl/ni'*^*'''"  ""^  narrowest  port  on  of 

Iludson  Ti«r""T  ^''''-  Strait  north  o 
Hudson  Bay,  whence  it  goes  over  tlie 
American    continent    to    Bering    Stn  if 

^U%el-l'  ^'o  "  <''"o««'n?r  northern  Russia, 
the  ^  hue  Son.  and  the  Scandinavian 
reninsula,  returns  to  Iceland.  It  was 
long  held  as  probable  that  the  nortli  ooIp 
was  surrounded  by  an  open  sea  tK 
n»*H.K'''-A^"*.  »t  proves  to  be  a  fn.'^a 
one.  the  Arctic  Ocean  having  been  wi  H? 

nlWhv  r",  '^'  9«rth^poLVad;il 
ic^  V^IuIm  ^'r^Jfe  .journey  across  the 
ice.     \  aluable  minerals,  foss  Is.  etc    hnve 

I^*?.,f 'r^'l-'^f  ^'*'''°  *^^  Arctic  region^ 
i?nf?nenr«Wf''*i  north  of  the  AraenVan 
Thl^TnLor"*""?:**".'  frequently  occurs. 
Inn^  i?^™.l  .'^'•yolite  is  mined  in  Gr^.u- 
moth  WJ^""^.^*.'^®  tl""'^  «f  the  mam. 
^islnn^ilwu  *'"'"*•''?'"''*)    *"  Obtained 

^fft  America,  the  forest  rerfon  exfen.i, 

acVer?«H«^  ^'"1'^  <^''"<^'®-  The  most  cirar: 
actenstic  of  the   natives   of  the  Arctic 

nSeo"-"  i'^®  ^«''^"««-  The  most 
henr  fi  ^'""a's  a™  the  white  or  polar 
wh/lei^n  ""^''?»'  the  reindeer,  and  the 
^rp  nn«°®  ^^''}S;.  Fur-bearing  animals 
are  numerous    The  moat  intense  cold  ever 
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nglttered  In  thoM  regiona  was  74*  below 
wro  Fahr.  The  aurora  borealii  ia  a 
brilliant  phenomenon  of  Arctic  nighta. 
See  North  Polar  Expedition*. 

ArOtinm  (ark'-ti-um).  See  Burdock. 
ArOtOmyS  (*rlc\o-mi8).    Sce  Marmot. 

ArOtnmS  (*'"k-tQ'ru«.),  a  flxwl  Rtar  of 
i..  *^™'  magnitude  ib  the 
conatellation  of  H(K>teH.  It  1h  8o  called  be- 
cauae  it  is  situated  near  the  tail  of  the 
Bear,  its  name  sipifving  guanlian  of  the 
bear.  It  is  aoon  in  the  northern  heaven*. 
Ardahan  (/r-dU-hiln').  a  small  forti- 
T^       *  ftfd   town   about  (MW  feet 

above  the  sea,  between  Kurs  and  Batflm, 
in  Rusaian  Armenia.  It  was  captured 
by  the  RussianH  in  1877,  and  ceded  to 
them  by  the  Herlin  treaty,  1878. 

Ardea  l?'"''^r''^'  *^'^  k'^qus  to  which 

4     II      A  the  heron   b,.I„ngH.   type  of  the 
family  Ardfida;  which  includes  also  the 
cranes,  storks,  bitterns,  etc. 
Ardebil,     iV   -^kdabil    (ar-de-bei')    « 
.      ...  Persian    town,    province    of 

Aierbaijan,  near  the  Kara  Su,  a  tributary 
of  the  Araa,  about  40  m.  from  the  Cas- 
pian, In   an  olevnfed   and   healthy  situa- 
t  on ;  It  has  mineral  springs  and  a  con- 
eiderable  trade.     Pop.  about  1(5,000. 
Ardiche    (^r-djlsb),     a    dep.     in    the 
south    of    France    (Langue- 
doc)    on  the  west  side  of  the  Rhone,  tak- 
incr   its    name    from    the    river    Ard.Vhe, 
which  rises  within  it,  and  falls  into  the 
Khone  after  a  course  of  4«  miles;  area. 
2i.J4    so.    miles.      It    is    Kcnerallv    of    a 
mountainous  character,  and  contains  the 
culrainatinB  point  of  the  Cevennes.     Silk 
and  wino  are  prwlucod.     Annonay  is  the 
principal  town,  but  Privns  is  the  capital 
Pop.    (1906)   .147,140. 
Ardennes  (&r-don').       an       extensive 
tract  of  hilly  la.2d  stretch- 
ing over  a   large   portion   of   the   north- 
east of  Prance  and  southwest  of  Belpium 
Anciently  the  whole  tract  formed  one  im- 
mense forest  (Arduenna  Silra  of  Ca-sar)  • 
out   though    extensive    districts    are   still 
under  wood,  large  portions  are  now  oc- 
towns    ^  *^""*^**«<J  fieWs  and  populous 

Ardennes     (Sr-den'),    a    frontier   de- 

nf  Pi.»„„-..  P*^«S?I?*  '°  *^^  northeast 
ot  r ranee;  area,  2028  so.  miles  nartW 
^insisting  of  the  Forest  of 'AH^nnll^ 
ou^  \^^J^~^°^^''^  slate-quarries,  numerl 
faetnr^or'^''^l.  ?"^  Important  manu- 
lattnres  of     jth,  ironware,  leather,  glass 

ffhi^^^/t-v  ^^''•.    ^'^f  towns    Moz/A-es 
Ohe  capital)  and  Sedan.     Pop.  317.505? 
ardmore    'ft'^mar),  a  town  of  Okla- 

«ection  of  ffcw""'  '°r  *}}^  niickasaw 
•ecnoo  Of  the  former  Indian  Territory. 


SSn^^  MPhalt  and  linc  mines  and 
productive  ol;  Tvells;  «iso  products  of 
gUsa,  sand  and  usphalt  paints.  Pop.  10,500. 

Aronamnrohan  ^L^'^-na-mu  r'k  a  n) 

fo^siTfelt'^lil.fi'^aS^S^'  •  "«»«*• 

Ardoch  <*''?"'«)•  ■  p"^**  '«»  8"»tk 

Perthshire,  celebrated  for  its 
Koman  remains,  one  a  camp,  being  tha 
most  perfect  existing  in  Scotland. 
ArdrOSSan  (4/-^ros'san)  a  seaport 
.V  «.  .^  ,of  Scotland,  in  Ayrshire, 
on  the  Krth  of  Clyde,  with  a  good  an^ 
spacious  harbor,  from  which  coal  i»nd 
Iron  are  extensively  exported.  Pop.  .''.,n,33. 
^g    (ar).  the  unit  of  the  French  land 

measure,     equal    to    100    souare 
meters,     or    1,076.44     square     feet.       A 
*crfarc  is  100  ares,  equal  to  2.47  acres. 
Area^*"*'"^'  *^^  auperficlal  content  of 

any  figure  or  space,  the  quantity 
of  surface  it  contains  in  terms  of  any 
unit.  ' 

Areca  (a;>"^'J'a^.  «  genus  of  lofty  palms 
.  „.  ^"''  pinnated  leaves  and  a 
drnpe-like  fruit  enclosed  in  a  fibrous  rind. 
A.  Catechu  of  the  Coromandel  and  Mala- 
iT.  ^^^^^^  's  the  common  areca  palm 
which  yields  areca  or  betel  nuts,  and  also 
the  astringent  juice  catechu.  A.  olrracfo 
1  *'ISr  <'ahbage-tree  or  cabbage-palm  of 
the  West  Indies.  With  lime  anf?  the 
leaves  of  the  betel-pepper,  the  areca-nuta 
when  green  form  the  celebrated  .nasti- 
catory  of  the  East.  They  are  en  Im- 
portant article  in  Eastern  trade. 
Arecibo  (4-re-the'bfl),  a  seaport  town 
,  .  .  _  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Is- 
land of  Porto  Rico.     Pop.  (lOlO)   'M12. 

AreiOpagUS.  See  .lrcopBj7«». 

Arena  fa-rC'na).  the  enclosed  space 
in  the  central  part  of  the  Ro- 
man amphitheaters,  in  which  took  place 
the  combats  of  gladiators  or  wild  beasts. 
It  was  usually  covered  v.i  h  sand  or  saw- 
dust to  prevent  the  ;:ladiators  from  slip- 
ping  and  to  absorb  the  blood. 
Arendal  (ar'en-dMl),  a  seaport  of 
X-  J  Southern  Norway,  exporting 

qnantirfes  of  timber  and  iron  and  owning 
numerous  ship.s.     Pop.  11,130. 
Arenicola    (ftr-en-lk'o-la).'    See   Loh- 

worm. 
Areolar  («-re'-fi-lar>  tissue,  an  as- 
semblage  of  fibers  and  lam- 
ina? pervading  every  part  of  the  animal 
strnctnre.  and  connected  with  each  other 
so  as  to  form  Innumerable  small  cavities, 
by  means  of  which  the  rarlons  organs  and 
r^ii  J  ,  "^"JS"  "^  connected  together; 
^.lled  also  Cfmiar  Tinsue  and  Connix^lve 
Jtstue.^ln  botany  the  term  is  soroetlmet 
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Areometer 

applied  to  the  non-vascular  substance, 
cwmposed  entirely  of  untrausformed  cella, 
which  forms  the  soft  substance  of  plants! 
Areometer  (a-rS-om'e-t6r;  from 
„  .  Greek   araioa,   thin, 

tneiron,  a  measure),  an  instrument  for 
measunng  the  specific  gravity  of  liquids: 
a  hydrometer  (q.  v.). 
AreopagniS  (^-S-op'a-gus),  the  oldest 
.  .  . .  _  of  the  Athenian  courts 
01  jusUce.  It  obtained  its  name  from  its 
place  of  meeting,  on  the  Hill  of  Ares 
(Mars),  near  the  citadeL  It  existed  from 
very  remote  times,  and  the  crimes  tried 
Defore  it  were  wilful  murder,  poisoning, 
robbery,  arson,  dissoluteness  of  morals, 
and  mnovations  in  the  state  and  in  re- 
ligion. Its  meetings  were  held  in  the 
open  air,  and  its  members  were  selected 
from  those  who  had  held  the  office  of 
arcnon. 

It  is  on  a  lesser  hill,  separated  from  the 
Acropohs  by  a  very  short  saddle,  so  that 
It  looks  hke  a  kind  of  outpost  or  spur 
sent  out  from  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis. 
Ohere  are  marks  of  old  stairways  cut  in 
the  rock,  and  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
staira  are  deep  caverns,  once  the  home  of 
the  Eumenides.    On  the  flat  top  are  still 
some  signs  of  a  rude  smoothing  of  the 
stone  for  seats.    Underneath  is  the  site  of 
1         J   aaora,    once    surrounded    with 
colonnades,  the  crowded  market-place  of 
those  who  sold  and  bought  and  bargained. 
I^ear  the  base  of  the  hill,  not  much  higher 
tban  the  market-place,  there  is  a  semi- 
circular  platform   backed    by   the   rising 
rock.    This  was  probably  the  old  orches- 
tra, possibly  the  site  of  the  oldest  theatre. 
It  was  doubtless  here,  just  above  the  thor- 
oughfare of   the  agora,   that   bookseUers 
kept  their  stalls.    It  was  on  the  Areopagus 
that  the  Apostle  Paul  made  his  great  de- 
fense of  Christianity   against  the  Athe- 
nians who  worshipped  '  an  Unknown  Go<l.' 
It  IS  probable  that  he  spoke  from  the 
lower  platform,  but  some  declare  that  he 
was  taken  to  the  top  of  Mars  Hill  and 
delivered  his  speech  before  the  court  of 
the  Areopagus.     According  to  Athenian 
legend  it  was  to  this  court  that  Orestes 
was  brought,  accused  of  the  murder  of  his 
mother,    Clytcmnestra,    and    pleadofl    his 
cause   before    Athena    herself.      He    was 
acquitted  on  a  tie  vote,  and  the  Furies 
were   appeased   by   the   CRtablishmont   of 
their  worship  as  the  Enmonides  at  Athen'?. 

ArequiDa    C?''"^'^*l'£?>'   a   city   of 

Guzco  situated  in  a  fertile  valley,  7S50 
feet  above  Roa  level.  Before  the  earth- 
quake of  1868,  which  almost  totally  de- 
stroyed it,  it  was  one  of  the  best-built 
towns  of  South  America.  Behind  the  city 
rises  the  volcano  of  Arequina.  or  Ppnk  of 
Mi8t6  (20.328  feet).  A  con^fderable  teade 


^grali 

is  carried  on  through  Mollendo,  which  has 
superseded  Islav  as  the  port  of  Arequipa. 
abo  ^^MflT  "^^  *'  ^  raUway.  Pop! 
Axes    l&''^)'    Sea  Mara. 

Arethnsa  (^i^o-tha'sa),  in  Greek 
XT  ^  ^  mythology,  a  daughter  of 

.Nereus  and  Dons,  a  nymph,  changed  by 
Artemis  into  a  fountain  in  order  to  free 
her  from  the  pursuit  of  the  river-god 
Alpheua. 

AretinO     (a-ra-te'nO),   Guiso.     Sce 
Outdo. 

AretinO.  P":™o,  Itallan  poet,  born 
XT  •  ..rL  ^*,  Arezzo,  1492,  died  at 
Venice,  1557 ;  the  natural  son  of  a  noble- 
man called  Luigi  Bacci.  He  early  dis- 
played a  talent  for  satirical  poetry,  and 
When  still  a  young  man  was  banished  from 
Arezzo  on  account  of  a  sonnet  against 
indulgences.  He  went  to  Perugia,  and 
thence  to  Rome  (1517),  where  he  secured 
tne  papal  patronage,  but  subsequently  lost 
It  through  writing  licentious  sonnets. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  Medici  family 
he  found  an  opportunity  to  insinuate  him- 
self into  the  favor  of  Francis  I.  In  1527 
Aretmo  wont  to  Venice,  where  he  acquired 
powerful  friends,  among  them  the  Bishop 
01  Vicenza.  By  his  devotional  writings 
he  regained,  the  favor  of  the  Roman  court. 
1  he  obscenity  of  some  of  his  writings  was 
such  that,  his  name  has  become  proverbial 
for  licentiousness. 

Arezzo  (a-refsO,  anc.  Arreiium).  a 
.  «ty  of  Central  Italy,  capital 
of  a  province  of  the  same  name  in  Tus- 
'^*-??'.?*"F  *^®  confluence  of  the  CLian.i 
with  the  Amo.  It  has  a  noble  cathedral, 
containing  some  fine  pictures  and  monu- 
ments; remains  of  an  ancient  amphi- 
t5?aj;re,  etc.  It  was  one  of  the  twelve 
chief  Etruscan  towns,  and  in  later  times 
fought  long  against  the  Florentines,  to 
whom  It  had  finally  to  succumb.  It  is 
the  birthplace  of  Mawenas,  Petrarch, 
?i^4on  -^miJ'""'  ^'^'''  «°d  Vasari.  Pop. 
}^iJ^- — ^''®  province  of  Arezzo  contains 
1276  square  miles  and  275,588  inhabitants. 
Ar&ral,  Akgol,  or  Tartar,  a  hard 
,  .  '■"i.st  formed  on  the  sides  of 
vessels  in  which  wine  has  been  kept,  rpd 
or  white,  according  to  the  color  of  the 
wine.  It  IS  an  impure  bitartrate  of  potas- 
sium, and  IS  of  considerable  u.se  amonc 
dyers  as  a  mordant.  When  purified  it 
forms  cream  of  tartar  (q.  v.). 
Argala     (ar'ga-la).   See  Adjutant-hinl 


Arsrall      (ar'ga-lO,   a   species   of  wild 
°  sheep     {Oaprovis    Argdli    or 

uwsffmmofi)  found  on  the  mountains 
of  Siberia,  Central  Asia,  and  Kjjn- 
chatka.  It  is  4  feet  high  at  the  shoul- 
ders,   and    proportionately   stoat   in  ita 
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build,  with  horng  nearly  4  feet  in  length 
measured  along  the  curve,  and  at  their 
baw  about  19  inches  in  circumference. 
It  lives  in  small  herds. 
Arerall.  §P  Samuel,  one  of  the  early 
.  .*  .  *  English  adventurers  to  Vir- 
ginia, bom  about  1572;  died  1626.  He 
planned  and  executed  the  abduction  of 
Ijocahontas,  the  daughter  of  the  Indian 
chief  Powhatan,  in  order  to  secure  the 
ransom  of  English  prisoners.  He  was 
deputy-governor  of  Virginia  (1617-1619), 
and  was  accused  of  many  acts  of  rapacity 
and  tyranny.  In  1620  he  served  in  au 
expedition  against  Algiers,  and  was 
knighted  by  James  I. 
AMfan  («ir'gan),  a  low,  spiny  ever- 
o  green  tree  of  the  natural  or- 

der kapotace(B,  found  in  southern 
Morocco.  It  bears  an  ovate  drupe  about 
P?  "i^e  ?'  a  plum,  with  white,  milky 
juice.  The  Moors  extract  from  this 
fruit  an  oil  which  they  use  with  their 
food. 


which  has  large  flowers  of  a  pure  white 
color. 


Areandlamp  (^""'eapd),    a    lamp 

«  *^  named    after    its    in- 

ventor, Aime  Argand,  a  Swiss  chemist 
and  physician  (born  1755;  died  1803). 
the  distinctive  feature  of  which  is  a 
burner  forming  a  ring  or  hollow  cylinder 
covered  by  a  chimney,  so  that  the  flame 
receives  a  current  of  air  both  on  the  in- 
side and  on  the  outside. 

ArfiraO.^T.***^]?  ^'^  *^^  Philippine  Islands. 

°      >  Pop.3o,448. 
AreratUU      (*r-g4'nm),     a    village    of 

o  India,  in  Berar,  celebrated 

'"/  .*°®  .victory    of    General    Wellesley 
(Duke  of  Wellington)   over  the  Mahrat- 
tas    under    Scindia    and    the    Rajah    of 
Berar,  28th  November,  1803. 
Ar&rei      («i''-«6'i)y  a  name  given  by  the 

«»  ancient  Romans  to  a  number 

of  rush  puppets  (24  to  30)  resembling 
men  tied  hand  and  foot,  which  were  taken 
to  the  bridge  over  the  Tiber  by  the  pon- 
nlieos,  with  the  flaminica  dialis  in  mourn- 
ing guise,  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber  by 
the  vestal  virgins.  No  historical  expla- 
nation of  these  curious  rites  exists. 

Argelander  (^r'ge-iiin-d^r),     fmed- 

&  "  »»Y*  BiCH  WiLiiELM  August. 
an  eminent  German  astronomer,  bom  at 
Memel,  1799 ;  died  1875 ;  director  succos- 
^t^j  of  the  observatories  of  Abo  and 
ot  Helsingfors ;  appointed  professor  of 
astronomy  at  Bonn,  1837,  where  he 
superintended  the  erection  of  a  new  ob- 
st-nalory,  catalogued  over  320,000  stars, 
and  produced  several  important  astronom- 
nai  works. 

Argemone  (Sr-jcm'o-ng),  a  small 
.        .  ,      genus       of       ornamentnl 

'^raencan  plants  of  the  poppy  order. 
Trom  the  seeds  of  A.  Mcxicdnn  is  ob- 
^linwl  an  oil  very  useful  to  jmintors. 
Tli(>  handsomest  species  is  A.  urandifiera, 
l»|_lj_l 


Arsrens.  ^'^^  batiste  de  boteb,  mab- 

*  ,  .5^^  ^    (1704-1771),  French 
man  of  letters,  author  of  Lettret  iuivea. 
Ar&renSOla     (Ar-Aen-sClA),    LupiBClo 
"  and    Babtou>u£    Lioif- 

ARDO  DR  brothers,  the  'Horaces  of 
Spain,'  born  at  Barbastro,  in  Aracon. 
the  former  in  1559;  died  in  1613;  the 
latter  born  in  1562 ;  died  in  1631.  Luper- 
CIO  produced  tragedies  and  lyric  poems; 
Bartolom^  a  number  of  poems  and  a 
history  of  the  Conquest  of  the  Molucca. 
Iheir  writings  are  singularly  alike  in 
character,  and  are  reckoned  among  the 
Spanish  classics. 

Ar&renson    ( ftr-zhiv-ss©  > ,     m  a  ii  o 

gcuowii  pjEB^j.  pj.  Voter, 
COMTE  D,  celebrated  French  statesman, 
bora  in  1696 ;  died  in  1764.  After  holding 
a  number  of  subordinate  offices  he  be- 
came, in  1743,  secretary  of  state  for  war. 
After  the  peace  in  1748  he  reorganized 
the  army  on  the  Prussian  model.  He 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy, 
and  was  exiled  to  his  estate  for  some 
years  through  the  machinations  of  Ma- 
dame Pompadour. 

Anrent      1J'^'J®°*\',.>°  coats  of  arms, 
.,  **  the  heraldic  term  expressing 

Sliver :  represented  in  engraving  by  a 
plain  white  surface. 

Argfenta  (^Hen'ta) ,  a  city  of  Poladd 
K-„fc  *  *».  * 'i  ^'■''ansas,  on  the  w. 
bank  of  the  Arkansas  River,  opposite 
Little  Rock.  It  has  railroad  machine 
shops  and  other  industries,  and  is  a  trad- 
ing center.  Pop.  11,138. 
Arsrentan  (Ar-zhAn-tap),  a  French 
o  ^  ...  t**^'  deP-  o'  Orne  (Nor- 
mandy), with  an  old  castle  and  some 
manufactures.    Pop.  (1906)  5072. 

Anrenteuil     (Ar-zha^-teuy*)   « 

a-  i./^-  «  *?w'»  »P  France,  dep. 
Seme-et-Oise,  7  miles  below  Paris;  hu 
an  active  trade  in  wine,  fruit,  and  ve«e« 
tables.     Pop.  (1911)  24,282.  "^ 

Anfentiera     CAr-jen-ti-s'rA)     or 

„.  °      ,  .  KiMoLi  (ancient 

ttmdlua),  an  island  in  the  Grecian 
archipelago,  one  of  the  Cycladcs,  about 
18  miles  in  circumference,  rocky  and 
sterile.  Produces  a  detergent  chalk 
called  CimoUan  earth,  used  in  washing 
r.nd  bleaching. 

Argentine     lB;,'it°"*f°>'  «  sUvery- 

,  ®  white   slaty   variety    ot 

calcspar,  containing  a  little  3ilica  with 
laminie  usually  undulated.  It  is  found 
in  primitive  rocks  and  frequently  ip 
metallic  veins. — Argentine  is  also  thr 
name  of  a  small  European  fish  (Scopilua 
horedlia)  of  a  silvery  color. 
Argentine  (/r'jen-tln)  republic, 
„    °       "  formerly       called       the 

United    Promces    of    La    Plata,    now 


Argentine 


Argentine 


^•f 


popularly   known   as   Arjrentina,   a   vast 
country  of  South  America,  the  extreme 
length  of  which  is  2,400  miles,  and  the 
average  breadth  a  little  over  700  miles, 
the  total  area  comprising  1,113,850  sq. 
miles.    It  is  bounded  on  the  w.  by  Boli- 
via ;  on  the  e.  by  Paraguay,  Brazil,  Uru- 
guay,   and    the    Atlantic;    on    the    s., 
by  the  Antarctic  Ocean;  and  on  the  w. 
by  the  Andes.     It  comprises  four  great 
natural     divisions:        (1)     the     Andine 
55^'on.     containing     the     provinces     of 
Mendoxa,  San  Juan,  Rioja,  Catamarca, 
Tucuman,    Salta,    and    Jujuy;    (2)    the 
Pampas,    containing     the    provinces    of 
Santiago,  Santa  F6,  Cordova,  San  Luis, 
and  Buenos  Ayres;  with  the  territories 
lormosa,   Pampa,  and   Chaco;    (3)    the 
Argentine     Mesopotamia,     between     the 
nvers   Parana  and   Urugiinv,  containing 
the   provinces   of   Entre   Kios   and   Cor- 
nentes,  and  the  territory  Misiones;    (4) 
Patagonia,  including  the  eastern  half  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego.     With   the  exception 
of  the   N.  w.,  where  lateral  branches  of 
the  Andes   run   into   the   plain   for  150 
or  200  miles,  and  the  province  of  Entre 
Rios,    which   is    hilly,    the   characteristic 
feature  of  the  country  is  the  treat  monot- 
onous and  level  plnins  called  'pampas,' 
In  the  north  these  plains  are  partly  forest- 
covered,  but  all  the  central  and  southern 
parts  present  vast  treeless  tracts,  which 
afford     pasture     to    immense     herds    of 
horses,  oxen,  and  sheep,  and  are  varied 
in  some  places  by  brackish  swamps,  in 
others  by  salt  steppes.     The  great  water- 
course of  the  country  is  the  Paranft,  hav- 
ing a  length  of  fully  2.000  miles  from  its 
source  m  the  mountains  of  Goyaz,  Bra- 
«1,   to   its   junction   with   the    Uruguay, 
where   begins   the  estuary  of  La   Plata. 
1  he  Paranft  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  Upper  Paranft  and  Paraguay  rivers, 
near  the  N.  e.  corner  of  tlie  State.     Im- 
portant   tributaries   are    the    Pikomayo, 
the    Vermejo,    and     the     Salado.      The 
laranft,    Paraguay,    and    Uruguay    are 
valuable  for  internal  navigation.     Many 
of  the  streams  which  tend  eastward  ter- 
minate in  marshes  and  salt  lalses,  some 
of  which  are  rather  extensive.     Not  con- 
nected with  the  La  Plata  system  are  the 
Colorado  and  the  Rio  Negro,  forming  the 
northern    boundary    of    Patagonia.      The 
source    of    tlie    Negro    is    Lake    Nahuel 
Huapi,    in    Patagonia    (area,    1,200    sq. 
miles),     in     the     midst     of     magnificent 
scenery.     The  level  portions  of  the  coun- 
try   are    mostly    of    tertiary    formation, 
and  the  river  and  coast  regions  consist 
mainly  of  alluvial  soil  of  great  fertility 
In  the  pampas  clay  have  been  found  the 
foBsil  remains  of  extinct  mammalia,  some 
01  ttaem  of  colossal  size. 


European    grains    and    fruits,    includ- 
ing the  vine,  have  been  successfully  in- 
troduced,   and    are    cultivated    to    some 
extent    in    most    parts    of    the    republic, 
but  the  great  wealth  of  the  State  lies  in 
its  countless  herds  of  cattle  and  horses 
and  flocks  of  sheep,  which  are  pastured 
on    the    pampas,    and    which    multiply 
there  very  rapidly.     Gold,  silver,  nickel, 
copper,  tin,  lead,  and  iron,  besides  mar- 
ble, jasper,  precious  stones,  and  bitumen, 
are   found   in   the   mountainous  districts 
of  the  N.  w.,  while  petroleum  wells  have 
been    discovered    on    the    Rio    Vermejo: 
but    the    development    of    this    mineral 
wealth    has    hitherto    been    greatly    re- 
tarded by  the  want  of  proper  means  of 
transport.     The   most   extensive   forests 
in   the   State   are   in   the   region   of   the 
Gran    Chaco    (which   extends   also    into 
Bf>hy'a).    where    there    Is   known    to    be 
60,000  sq.   miles  of  timber.     Cacti   and 
thistles  form  great  thickets  in  parts  of 
the  country.     Peach  and  apple  trees  are 
abundant  in  some  districts.     The  native 
fauna  includes  the  puma,  the  jaguar,  the 
tnpir,  the  llama,  the  alpaca,  the  vicuna, 
armadillos,  the  rhea  or  nandu,  a  species 
of  ostrich,    etc.     The   climate   is   agree- 
able  and    healthy,   97'    being  about   the 
highest   temperature   experienced.     ArH- 
culture    has    of    late    years    made    great 
progress,  large  and  increasing  quantities 
of  cotton,  wheat,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  oats, 
maize,  etc.,  being  grown.    The  wheat  crop 

-WOOO.OOO  bushels  and  fast  increasing, 
llie  manufactures  include  flour,  clotlis. 
blankets,  and  large  establishments  for 
meat  packing,  etc. 

*,  M  a  whole,  this  vast  country  is  very 
thinly    inhabited,    some    parts    of    it    as 
.yet  being  very  little  known.    The  nativp 
Indians  were  never  very  numerous,  and 
have  given  little  trouble  to  the  European 
settlers.      Trilies    of    them    yet    in    the 
savage  state  still  inhabit  the  less  known 
districts,  and  live  by  hunting  and   fish- 
ing.   Some  of  the  Gran  Chaco  tribes  arc 
said    to    be    very    fierce,    and    European 
travelers  have  been  killed  by  them.     Tho 
European   element   is  strong  in   the   re- 
public,   more    than    half    the    population 
being  Europeans  or  of  pure  European  de- 
scent     Large    numbers    of    immigrants 
arrive  from   Southern   Europe,   the   Ital- 
ians   having    the    preponderance    among 
those  of  foreign  birth.     The  typical  in- 
nabitants  of  the  pampas  are  the  Qauchos, 
a    race   of   half-breed    cattle-rearers    and 
horse-breakers;    they  are   almost  contin- 
UjiJly    on    horseback    galloping    over    the 
plains,  collecting  their  herds  and  droves, 
taming    wild    horses,    or    catching    and 
■laughterlnj  cattle.    In  such  occupations 


Aii^ntine 


they  reqaire  a  mairellons  dexterity  in  the 
use  of  the  lasso  and  bolas. 

iPt?ol'1Xf'cf'*  ^l"***  ^'"s  discovered  in 
l°a  ,F  *°®  Spanish  navigator  Juan  Diaz 
de  SoUs,  and  the  La  Plata  territory  had 
been  brought  into  the  possession  of  Spain 
,La  .u^°*^  °^,^^^  sixteenth  century.     In 
1810  the  territory  cast  off  the  Spanish 
rule,  and  in  1816  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  waa 
formally  declared,  but  it  was  long  before 
a  setUed  government  was  established.  The 
present    constitution    dates    from    1853. 
being  subsequently  modified.     The  execu- 
tive  power   is    vested    in    a    president- 
elected  by  the  representatives  of  the  four- 
teen provinces  for  a  term  of  six  years.    A 
national  congress  of  two  chambers — a  sen- 
ate and  a  house  of  deputies— wields  the 
legislative  authority,  and  the  republic  is 
making  rapid  advances  in  social  an<l  po- 
litical hfe.    The  external  commerce  is  im- 
portant,  the  chief  exports   being  wheat, 
eoni,  wool,  skins,  and  hides,  frozen  beef 
and  mutton,  tallow,  bones,  and  flax.    The 
wheat  export  is  large.     The  imports  are 
^5l?."7v  ™an«iactured    goods.     Commerce 
iJalfe  ^^'?   $^38,776,576 ;    imports, 
<J«.{,663,362.    Length  of  railroads  20,500 
miles.     Pop.  8,000,000.     Capital,  Buenos 
Ayres.    On  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  war 
of  the  nations  the  government  of  Argen- 
tina,   although    the    populace   was    vehe- 
mently  in    favor   of   the   Entente  cause, 
maintained  an  attitude  of  neutralitv.    Re- 
lations  were  severed    with   Germany   on 
September  19,  1917.  following  the  expo- 
sure  by   the   Washington    authorities   of 
breaches  of  infamous  neutrality  bv  Count 
Luxburg,  the  German   Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary accredited  to  Argentina. 

Arsrentine   C^f'Je°-ttn).  »  suburb  of 

°  ,,     Kansas  City,  Kans.    Here 

are  large  gold  and  silver  smelting  works 
and  iron  shops. 

Ar&rentite    (a/jen-tit),  sulphide  of 

»     ,  silver,  a  blackish  or  leatl- 

gray  mineral,  a  valuable  ore  of  silver 
found  in  the  crystalline  rocks  of  many 
countries. 

Argillaceons    (^r'jii-a'shus)  rocks 

,  ..    ..     ,    .are    rocks    in    which 

clay  prevails  (including  shales  and  slates). 
AreiveS     (^^'JI^z).  or  Abgi\i,  the  in- 
°  habitants  of  Argos ;  used  by 

Uomer  and  other  ancient  authors  as  a 
generic  appellation  for  all  the  Greeks. 


Argoine 

ment  is  by  passing  air  over  heated  cop- 
per, which  combines  with  the  oxygen,  then 
over  heated  magnesium,  which  combines 
with  the  nitrogen,  leaving  the  argon. 
Another  method  is  by  heating  magn^om 
dust  with  dehydrated  quick-lime. 
Areonaut  (ar'gS-nawt),  a  moUua- 
"  cous  animal  of  the  genus 

Ar^ono«<o,  belonging  to  the  dibranchiate 
or  two-giUed  cuttle-fishes,  distinguished  by 
tbe  females  possessing  a  single-chambered 
external  shell,  not  organically  connected 
with  the  body  of  the  animal.  The  malea 
have  no  shell  and  are  of  much  smaller 
size  than  the  females.  The  shell  is  fragile, 
translucent,  and  boat-like  in  shape;  it 
serves  as  the  receptacle  of  the  ova  or  eggs 
of  the  female,  which  sits  in  it  with  the 
respiratory  tube  or  *  funnel'  turned  to- 
wards the  carina  or  'keel.'  This  famed 
mollusc  swims  only  by  ejecting  water  from 
Its  funnel,  and  it  can  crawl  in  a  reversed 
position,  carrying  its  shell  over  its  back 
like  a  snail.  The  fact  that  it  rises  to  the 
surface  of  the  sea  in  cahn  weather  and 
drifts  about  has  given  rise  to  its  fanciful 
name  and  many  fables.    See  also  Octopus. 

Ar&fOIiautS.    ^"  *'**'  legendary  history 
,  '    c      Greece,    those   heroes 


Argol. 
Argi 


See  Argal, 


'On  *  ^®'  rather  heavier  than 
'  nitrogen,  found  in  the  air  in 
very  small  quantity  in  1894,  by  Prof. 
Kamsay  and  Lord  Uayleigh.  Its  propor- 
tions are  1  of  nr^on  to  100  of  air.  Its 
marked  property  is  its  inactivity — hence 
the  name.    One  way  of  obtaining  this  ele- 


who    performed    a    hazardous    voyage   to 
Colchis,    a    far-distant    country    at    the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Euxine    (Black 
Sea),  with  Jason  in  the  ship  Argo,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  golden  fleece, 
wbich  was  preserved   suspended  upon  a 
tree,    and    under   the   guardianship   of   a 
sleepless  dragon.     By  the  aid  of  Medea, 
daugliter  of  the  King  of  Colchis,  Jason 
was  enabled  to  seize  the  fleece,  and  after 
many    strange    adventures,   to    reach   his 
liomo  at  lolcos  in  Thessaly.     Among  the 
Argonauts    were    Hercules,    Castor    and 
i  oUux,  Orpheus  and  Theseus. 
ArSrO-Navis.     ^I^®  southern  constella- 
te-      *%.    1  V?"  »*  t*»«  Ship,  con- 
taining the  large  white  star  Canopus,  one 
of   the    brightest   stars   in    the   southern 
skies. 

Al^Onne  (ar-gon'),  a  rocky,  forest- 
in  .  ,  '^V}''  Platean  in  northeast 
France  m  the  Departments  of  Artlennes, 
Meuse  and  Manie,  extending  along  the 
1  u  ""  **'  Lorraine  and  Champagne.  It  is 
celebrated  for  the  campaign  of  Dumouriez 
against  the  Prussians  in  1702,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  battles  fought  on  its  soil  in 

ioio^'''"i^  ,?"'^"'''^''*1  ^"•'  (<1-  ■»'•).  1914- 
1?1°-,    Following  the  taking  of   the   St. 

V.Vio^'  J^^-J-^  salient  late  in  September, 
IJIS,  the  American  troops  moved  toward 
the  area  back  of  the  line  between  the 
Meuse  river  and  the  western  edge  of  the 
forest  of  Argonne  near  Mezi^res  and 
feednn,  where  the  Germans  had  four  years' 
accumulation  of  plants  and  material  and 
important  railroad  communications.  On 
the  night  of  September  25  they  took  the 


Argos 


Argyle 


German  first-line  defenses.*  Though  the 
forest  proved  to  be  a  veritable  n)>6t  of 
machine-nins,  which  mowed  down  the 
meo  in  fearful  numbers,  the  Americans 
eonld  not  be  halted.  By  November  6  they 
had  reached  a  point  on  the  Meuse  opposite 
Sedan,  and  the  objective  of  their  splendid 
advance  was  theirs.  They  had  over  26,000 
prisoners  and  more  than  500  Kiins  to  their 
credit  when,  on  November  11.  the  armi- 
stice brought  an  end  to  hostilities. 
ArtfM  (Ar'gos),  a  town  of  Greece,  in 
***©*'■  the  northeast  of  the  Peloponne- 
sus, between  the  gulfs  of  iGgina  and 
Nauplia  or  Argos,  Pop.  9980.  This  town 
and  the  surrounding  territory  of  Argolis 
were  famous  from  the  legendary  period 
of  Greek  history  onwards,  the  territory 
containing,  besides  Argos,  Alycence,  where 
Agamemnon  ruled,  with  a  kind  of  sover- 
eignty, over  all  the  Peloponnesus. 
J^fTOBtoli  (Ar-«os'to-li),  a  city  of  the 
^^6  Ionian   Islands,   capital   of 

Cephalonia,  and  the  residence  of  a  Greek 
bishop.    Pop.  9241. 

ArflTOSV  ('^>^80'si)>  a  poetical  name 
^^o  ^  for  a  large  merchant  ves- 
sel; derived  from  Raguaa,  a  port  which 
was  formerly  more  celebrated  than  now, 
and  whose  vessels  did  a  considerable 
trade  with  England. 

Arfirot  ^*'"-'  *'"?")t  ^^^  jargon,  slang, 
o  or  peculiar  phraseology  of  a 
class  or  profession,  originally  the  conven- 
tional slang  of  thieves  and  vagabonds, 
invented  for  the  purpose  of  disguise  and 
concealment 

Arflmim    **'    Abquin     (Ar-gwim',    ftr- 
o  '  gwin'),  a  small  island  on  the 

west  coast  of  Africa,  not  far  from  Cape 
Blanco,  formerly  a  center  of  trade  the 
possession  of  which  was  violently  dis- 
puted by  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  English 
and  French. 

ArGmment  (&r'K«-ment),  a  term 
"^  o  sometimes  used  as  synony- 

mous with  the  subject  of  a  discourse, 
but  more  frequently  appropriated  to 
any  kind  of  method  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  confuting  or  at  least  silencing 
an  opponent.  Logicians  have  reduced 
arguments  to  a  number  of  distinct  heads, 
such  as  the  argumentum  ad  judicium, 
wliich  founds  on  solid  proofs  addresses 
to  the  judgment;  the  argumentum  ad 
verecundtam,  which  appeals  to  the 
modesty  or  bashfulness  of  an  opponent  by 
reminding  him  of  the  great  names  or 
authorities  by  whom  the  view  disputed 
by  him  is  supported ;  the  artjumentum  ad 

\^!1?^V**J'\V*'  ^^^  employment  of  some 
iofical  fallacy  towards  persons  likely  to 
be  deceived  by  it ;  and  the  argumentum  ad 
homtnem,  an  argument  which  presses  a 
oian  wMi  consequences  drawn  from  his 


own  principles  and   concessions,   or  his 
own  conduct. 

Armm  (Ar'gus),  in  Greek  mythology, 
"  a  fabulous  being,  said  to  have 
had  a  hundred  eyes,  placed  by  Juno  to 
guard  lo.  Hence  '  argus-eyed,'  applied  to 
one  who  is  exceedingly  watchful. 

Argns-pheasant  il7«;  ^«'7^«;^; 

beautiful,  and  very  singula^'  species  cif 
pheasant,  found  native  in  the  southeast 
of  Asia,  more  especially  in  Sumatra  and 
some  of  the  other  islands.  The  malt><i 
measure  from  5  to  6  feet  from  the  tip  of 
the  beak  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail, 
which  has  two  greatly  elongated  central 
feathers.  The  plumage  is  exceedingly 
beautiful,  the  secondary  quills  of  tlip 
wings,  which  are  longer  than  the  pri- 
mary feathers,  being  each  adorned  with 
a  series  of  ocellated  or  eye-like  spots 
(whence  the  name — see  Argua)  of  bril- 
liant metallic  hues.  The  gencal  body 
plumage  is  brown. 
Arffvle    '*'"  Argyll    (ftr-gll'),  an  ex- 

oJ  **>  tensive  county  in  the  south- 
west of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  con- 
sisting partly  of  mainland  and  partly 
of  islands  belonging  to  the  Hebridoii 
group,  the  chief  of  which  arc  Islay,  Mull. 
Jura,  Tiree,  Coll,  Rum,  Lismore,  and 
Colonsay,  with  lona  and  Staffa.  On  tlie 
land  side  the  mainland  is  bounded  north 
by  Inverness;  east  by  Perth  and  Dum- 
barton; elsewhere  surrounded  by  the 
Firth  of  Clyde  and  its  connections  and 
the  sea;  area,  32,55  sq.  m.  of  whifh 
the  islands  comprise  about  1000  sq.  m. 
It  is  greatly  indented  by  arms  of  the  son, 
which  penetrate  far  inland.  The  main- 
land is  divided  into  the  six  districts  of 
Northern  Argyle,  Ix>rn,  Argyle,  Cowal, 
Knapdale.  and  Kintyre.  Tlie  county  is 
exceedingly  mountainous  and  has  several 
lakes,  the  principal  of  which  is  l.ooh 
Awe.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  reared  in 
numbers,  and  fishing  is  largelv  carried 
on,  as  is  also  the  making  of  whislsy. 
There  is  but  little  arable  land.  The  chief 
minerals  are  slate,  marble,  limestone, 
and  granite.  County  town.  Invorary: 
others,  Oampbelton,  Oban,  and  Dunoon. 
Pop.  1901,  73,642. 
ArCTvle    Campbells     of,     a     historic 

oJ^^f  Scottish  family,  raised  to  the 
peerage  in  the  person  of  Sir  Duncan 
Campbell  of  Lochow.  in  1445,  The  more 
eminent  members  are:  (1>  Archibalo, 
2d  earl,  killod  at  the  battle  of  Flodden. 
l-^n.'?.— Archibald,  5th  ear!,  attached 
himself  to  the  party  of  Mary  of  (Juise, 
and  was  the  means  of  averting  a  collision 
between  the  Reformers  and  the  French 
troops  in  1559:  was  commissioner  of 
regency    after    SXary's    abdication,    but 
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afterwards  commanded  her  troopB  at  the 
battle  of  Langside ;  died  1573— Abchi- 
BALD,  8th  earl  and  marquis,  bom  1598: 
a  sealoua  partisan  of  the  Covenanters; 
created  a  marquis  by  Charles  I.  It  was 
by  his  persuasion  that  Charles  II  visited 
Scotland,  and  was  crowned  at  Scone  in 
1651.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  and  afterwards  sent 
to  Scotland,  where  he  was  trlod  foi-  high 
treason,  and  beheaded  in  IGGl.— Archi- 
bald. 9th  earl,  son  of  the  preceding, 
served  the  king  with  great  bravery  at  the 
battle  of  Dunbar,  and  was  excluded 
from  the  general  pardon  by  Cromwell  in 
^^'  v"°  *^®  passing  of  the  Test  Act  in 
1081  he  refused  to  take  the  required 
oath  except  with  a  reservation.  For  this 
he  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  death. 
He,  however,  escaped  to  Holland,  from 
whence  he  returned  with  a  view  of  aid- 
ing the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  His  plan, 
however,  failed,  and  he  was  taken  and 
conveyed  to  Edinburgh  where  he  was  be- 
ueaded   in   1685.— Archibald,   10th   earl 

22no  °^^^'  **'  ^  "^  t*^«  preceding,  died 
1(03;  took  an  ajtive  part  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  108lr-89,  which  placed  William 
and  Mary  on  the  throne,  and  was  re- 
warded by  several  important  appoint- 
ments and  the  title  of  duke.— John  2d 
duke  and  Duke  of  Greenwich,  son  of  the 
above,  born  1678,  died  1743;  served 
uuder  Marlborough  at  the  battles  of 
Kamilies,  Oudenarde,  and  Malplaquet, 
and  assisted  at  the  sieges  of  Lisle  and 
Ghent  He  incurred  considerable  odium 
in  his  own  country  for  his  efforts  in 
promctmg  the  union.  In  1712  he  had 
the  military  command  in  Scotland,  and 
in  1(15  he  fought  an  indecisive  battle 
with  the  Earl  of  Mar's  army  at  Sheriff- 
muir,  near  Dunblane,  and  forced  the 
Fretender  to  quit  the  kingdom.  He  was 
long  a  supporter  of  Walpole,  but  his 
political  career  was  full  of  intrigue.  He 
•*,  f';e_„Duke  of  Argyle  in  Scott's  Heart 
of  Midlothtan.—GEOHGE  Douglas  Camp- 
bell. 8th  duke.  Baron  Sundridge  and 
Hamilton,  was  bora  in  1823.  He  early 
took  a  part  in  politics,  especially  in  dis- 
cussions regarding  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland.  In  1852  he  became 
lord  privy  seal  under  Lord  Aberdeen, 
and  again  under  Lord  Palmerston  in 
1309 ;  postmaster-general  in  1860 ;  secre- 
tary for  India  from  1868  to  1874 ;  again 
Old  privy  seal  in  1880,  but  retired,  being 
unnhle  to  agree  with  his  colleagues  on 
Til  n-^^  P'i"^^-  He  was  author  of 
(hi  v/*i**  "^  fu""';,^*''-  I>ied  IWK). 
isjr  n  11^*1  .^°'  the  Mabquis  of  Lornb 


^§^^: «-??..?""'  fovenior-teneral  of  Can- 
ada 1878-83. 

Argyro-Castro  (*f'«i-rfl.Kas.teft).  a 

AIL  .  ^r.  ..  t"^"  o'  Turkey,  in 
Albania,  40  miles  northwest  of  Janina; 
built  on  three  ridges  intersected  by  deep 
ravines,  across  which  are  several  bridms. 
Pop.  about  20,000. 

ArCryrODTlloS  (AHi-rop'u-los),  Jo- 
,^f  ,  *^  .  HANNE8,  one  of  the 
principal  revivers  of  Greek  learning  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  Born  in  Constan- 
tinople 1415;  died  at  Rome  in  1480. 

Aria  (Sr'l-a),   in   music.     See  Air. 

Ariadne  (a-ri-a^'ne),  in  Greek 
»,.  r^.  ™ytho'ogy,  a  daughter  of 
Minos,  King  of  Crete.  She  gave  Theseus 
a  clue  of  thread  to  conduct  him  out  of 
the  labyrinth  after  his  defeat  of  the 
Minotaur.  Theseus  abandoned  her  on 
the  Isle  of  Naxos,  where  she  was  found 
by  Bacchus,  who  married  her. 
Ariana  (*r-i-a'na),  the  ancient  name 
.  of   a    large   district    in    Asia, 

forming  a  portion  of  the  Persian  Em- 
pire; bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
provinces  of  Bactriana,  Margiana,  and 
Hyrcania;  east  by  the  Indus;  south  by 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Persian  Gulf: 
west  by  Media. 

ArianO  ta-re-a'na),  a  town  in  South 
Italy,  province  of  Avellino, 
44  miles  N.  e.  of  Naples,  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  with  a  handsome  cathedral.  Pop. 
8360. 

ArianS  (?P'i-«"5).  the  adherents  of 
"•"**  the  Alexandrian  priest  Arius, 
who,  about  a.d.  318,  promulgated  the 
doctrine  that  Christ  was  a  created  being 
inferior  to  God  the  Father  in  nature  and 
dignity,  though  the  first  and  noblest  of 
all  created  beings;  that  He  was  not  the 
•Word,'  or  'Wis.  ,'  and  that  He  waa 
created  out  of  not^  g.  These  doctrines 
were  condemned  by  vne  Council  of  Nicea 
in  325.  Arius  died  in  336,  and  after  his 
death  his  party  gained  considerable  ac- 
cessions, including  several  emperors,  and 
for  a  time  held  a  strong  position.  Since 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  how- 
ever, the  Arians  have  nowhere  constituted 
a  distinct  sect,  although  similar  opinions 
have  been  advanced  by  various  theolo- 
gians in  modern  times. 
Arica  (&-re'k&),  a  seaport  of  Chile, 
""*  30  miles  s.  of  Tacna;  previous 
to  1880  it  belonged  to  Peru.  It  nas  suf- 
fered frequently  from  earthquakes,  being 
in  1868  almost  entirely  destroyed,  part  of 
it  being  also  submerged  by  an  earthquake 
wave.    Pop.  about  wOO. 


Queen   Victoria,  in 


Arinlinf      (&r-i-shaf ),  a  seaport  town 


Arid  Beg^ion 


Ariosto 


Eeotia,  on  a  amall  bay,  s.  coast  of  lia- 
dame  liland.    Pop.  about  2000. 

AridEcgion,  fcTAiort^'thl 

United  States  which  owing  to  the  paucity 
of  rainfall  is  little  more  than  a  vast  des- 
ert. The  name  has  particular  application 
to  that  section  of  country  known  as  the 
.  Great  American  Desert,  which  roughly 
comprises  much  of  the  territory  of  Ltah, 
Nevada,  Arizona,  eastern  and  southern 
California,  New  Mexico,  and  extends  into 
the  States  of  Sonora  and  Sincloa  in 
Mexico.  In  the  more  cultivable  areas  of 
this  arid  section  irrigation  has  been  put 
in  operation  by  the  federal  government, 
and  this  has  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  prosperous  centers  of  industry  where 
before  the  land  was  a  sterile  waste.  Much 
of  the  region,  however,  on  account  of  its 
distance  trom  water  supply  must  for  a 
long  time  resist  all  efforts  at  reclamation. 
In  such  places  as  Death  Valley  and  the 
Yuma  Desert  the  annual  rainfall  is  less 
than  5  Inches,  these  two  regions  l>eing 
probably  the  driest  in  the  world. 
Arihs^B  (&-r6-&zh),  a  mountainous  de- 
o  partment  of  France,  on  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees,  com- 
prising the  ancient  countship  of  Foix  and 
parts  of  Languedoc  and  Gfascony.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Ariftge,  Arize,  and 
Salat,  tributaries  of  the  Garonne.  Sheep 
and  cattle  are  reared ;  the  arable  land  is 
inconsiderable  in  extent.  Capital,  Foix. 
Area,  1890  square  miles ;  pop.  205,684. 
Ariel  (*ri-el),  the  name  of  several 
***  personages  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament ;  in  the  demonology  of  the 
later  Jews  a  spirit  of  the  waters  In 
Shakespere'a  Tempest,  Ariel  was  the 
'tricksy  spirit*  whom  Prospero  had  in 
his  service. 

Aries       (&'ri-ez;  Latin),  the  Ram.  the 
_  first  of  the  twelve  signs  in  the 

zodiac,  which  the  sun  enters  at  the  vernal 
equinox,  about  the  21st  of  March.  Owing 
to  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  the  sign 
Aries  no  longer  corresponds  with  the  con- 
stellation Aries,  which  it  did  20U0  years 
ago.  It  is  at  present  in  the  constellation 
Pisces,  about  30°  west  of  the  original 
sign. 

Aril,  ArillUS     <*"•'"•  ,  a-ril'"8),     in 
»  *^  some  plants,  as  in  the 

nutmeg,  an  extra  covering  of  the  seed, 
outside  of  the  true  seed-coats,  proceeding 
from  the  placenta,  partially  investing  tne 
seed,  and  falling  off  spontaneously.  It 
is  either  succulent  or  cartilaginous  and 
colored,  elastic,  rough,  or  knotted.  In  the 
nutmeg  it  is  known  as  mace. 

ArimaSPianS  (^r-J-mas'pi-ans),  fa 
««,«Auxa.Byxcu&9  ancient  Greek  tradi- 
tions a  people  who  lived  in  the  extreme 
northeast  of  the  ancient  world.  They 
were  said  to  be  one-eyed  and  to  carry  on 


a  perpetnal  war  with  the  gold-guarding 
griffins,  whose  gold  they  endeavored  to 
steal. 

ArimathKa  <„n'2feX*?'id'^na 

with  the  modern  Ratnlek,  22  m.  w.  N.  w. 
of  Jerusalem. 

Arion  (*r-I'on).  an  ancient  Greek 
poet  and  musician,  bom  at 
Methymna.  in  I^sbos;  flourished  about 
B.C.  625.  He  lived  at  the  court  of  Peri- 
nnder  of  Corinth,  and  afterwards  visited 
Sicily  and  Italy.  Returning  from  Taren- 
tum  to  Corinth  with  rich  treasures,  the 
avaricious  sailors  resolved  to  murder  him. 
Apollo,  however,  having  informed  him  in 
a  dream  of  the  fmpendlng  danger,  Arion 
In  vain  endeavored  to  soften  the  hearts 
of  the  crew  by  the  power  of  his  music. 
He  then  threw  himself  Into  the  sea.  when 
one  of  a  shoal  of  dolphins,  whic^  had 
been  attracted  by  his  music,  received  him 
on  his  back  and  bore  him  to  land.  The 
sailors,  having  returned  to  Corinth,  were 
confronted  by  Arion,  and  convicted  of 
their  crime.  The  lyre  of  Arion,  and  the 
dolphin  which  rescued  him,  became  con- 
stellations in  the  heavens.  A  fragment  of 
a  hymn  to  Poseidon,  ascribed  to  Arion, 
is  extant. 

Ariosto  (*r-'-os'tO),  Ltnwvi'co,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  poets 
of  Italy,  was  bom  at  Reggio,  in  liom- 
bardy,  September  8,  1474,  of  a  noble 
family;  dit'd  June  6,  1533.  His  lyric 
poems  In  the  Italian  and  Latin  languages, 
distinguished    for   ease   and    elegance  of 


Ludovico  Ariosto. 

Style,  intrwiucod  him  to  the  notice  of  the 
Cardinal  Ippolitn  d'Este,  son  of  I>nke 
Ercole  I  of  Ferruru.  In  1503  Ippolito 
took  him  with  him  on  a  journey  to  Hun- 
gary.     In    this   service    he    began    and 


Ariitseni 

finished,  in  ten  or  eleven  vea™    hi.  i^ 
mortal  po-^,,  the  Orlando  Furi^.oM 

b^^^e"  hffi  ^"  ^^^^'  and  immVatelJ 
became  highly  popular.  Hq  a£terwarrf« 
entered  the  Bervree  of  Alfonso  I  l»Jke  of 
/*^f"^r,*^?  cardinals  brotLeV.  ThJ 
IMando  Furioso  is  a  continual  on  of  thi 
Mando  Innamorata  of  Bojaido,  detaill 
the  chivalrous  adventures  of  the  paTdinI 
of  Uie  age  of  Charlemagne,  and  extend" 
0  tortjr-six.  cantos.  The  best  EnS 
transktion  is  that  of  Ros.'  ^«8'isn 


AristoloohiA 


Arisaka    (ar-i-sa'ita)    'barox  nar. 

n„,i  ■■.,„  »  lAKA,  a  Japanese  soldier 
and  inventor  of  a  new  type  of  quick-iS 
giiD.  born  lu  1852;  died  January  1]  1915* 
he  was  created  a  baron  for  his "erviJes 
m  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  and  was 
made  lieutenant-general  in  lim. 

AristSBUS    (Ar-if-te'us),       in       Greek 

•n^r-.^^^    ♦!.     T*.    '^''y*     8°"     "f     Apollo 

Md  Cyrene,  the  introducer  of  bee-keepine. 
AnstarchuS  (a-ns-tar'kus),  a  Greek 
o       iv  ,.   ,  K«*ammarian,    born    at 

ftZ^^^i^'^.f^  Cyprue;'  flourished 
about  155  Bc.  He  criticised  Homer's 
poems  with  the  greatest  acuteness  and 
ability,  endeavoring  to  restore  the  text 
to  Its  genuine  state,  and  to  clear  it  of  aU 
mterpolfttions  and  corruptions ;  hence  the 
pbrase.  Anstarchian  criticism.  Hia  edi- 
tion of  Homer  furnished  the  basis  of  all 
subsequent  ones. 

AristarchnS,  ?°  ancient  Greek  as- 
s.™„-  «  •  u '  tronomer  belonging  to 
Samos,  flourished  between  280  and  264 
B.C.,  and  first  asserted  the  revolution  of 
the  earth  about  the  sun ;  also  regarded  as 
the  inventor  of  the  sun-dial. 
AristeaS  (a-n's'te-as),  a  personage  of 
^  .  ,  .  ancient  Greek  legend,  renre- 
sented  to  have  lived  over  many  centur^el, 
disappearing  and  reappearing  by  turns.  ' 
AriStldeS  (%-ris-a'ilez),  a  statesman 
...  ^'  ancient  Greece,  for  hia 

strict  integrity  surnamed  the  J«/f  He 
was  one  of  the  ten  generals  of  the 
Athenians  when  they  fought  with  the 
Persians  at  Marathon,  B.c  49a  Next 
fh?/«ffil  ^"^j  eponymous  arehon,  and  In 
Jc  te?  fhp'i^T''  '"'^.  RiiPulnrit;  that  he 
IZ}  i  the  jealousy  of  Themistorles,  who 

bv  7h?i/°   .P'«<^";'I!«^    his    banishment 
b.v   the   ostracism    (about   483).      Threp 

wifh'/^*"'-  '^»'«° 'Xerxes  Invaded  Oree^ 
en  d  to  rZ%  hf"''-  tj^  Athenians  hast! 
«Smi»;  J  l'^®"  '^'™'  an*'  Themistooles  now 
.t'"in  ?i?  I'^J}"  '^nfi^enoe  and  co,?n^ 
"^  ""  the  battle  of  Platsea  (479)  he 
S^^At  l^^  Athenians,  and  had  a 
dlf?i„  ♦u'^®  '"  wining  the  victory.  To 
aefray  the  expenses  of  the  Persian  war 

which  should  be  paid  into  the  hands  of 
•n  officer  appointed  by  the  states  rollec- 


tively,  and  deposited  at  Deloa.  The  con. 
fidence  which  was  felt  in  his  integrity  ap. 
peared  in  their  entrusting  Wm^th  ^ 

iS  di^  ^^^n^.T"'^  ^J""  contribution. 
Me  died  at  an  advanced  age  about  a  o 
468,  so  poor  that  he  was  buried  at  t£ 
public  expense. 

Aristippus  (a-'l'*'p'p»">«  «  disdpi. 

nf  .  Jhn  u?  ,S°<*'ates,  and  founder 
fL  1,  P'^'losophical  school  among  the 
Greeks,  which  was  called  the  Cy^enatl 
from  his  native  city  CyrCne,  In  AWm' 

Slfr"i:5'*^  ?^,  «<i-    HJ«  "oral  PhliiSSj^ 
differed    widely    from    that    of    Socrates, 
and  was  a  science  of  refined  voluptuous- 
^k"!*  1,1!"  fi'^tlamental  principles  were— 
tnat  au  human  sensations  may  be  reduced 
to  two,  pleasure  and  pain.    Pleasure  is  a 
»i?ntle  and  pain  a  violent  emotion.     All 
living  beings  seek  the  former  and  avoid 
the  latter.     Happiness  is  nothing  but  a 
continued  pleasure,  composed  of  separate 
gratifications ;  and  as  it  is  the  object  of 
au   human   exertions   we   should   abstain 
from  no  kind  of  pleasure.    Still  we  should 
always  be  governed  by  taste  and  reason 
tnntiir  enjoyments      His  doctrines  were 
taught  only  by  his  daughter,  Ar6t6,  and 
by  his  grandson,  Aristippus  the  younger. 
ft,v  whom  they  were  systematized.     Other 
Cyrenalcs  compounded  them  into  a  par- 
^^lhA     *^*^'^?f"^e  of  pleasure,   and  estate 
lished  a  cult     The  time  of  his  death  is 
unknown.    His  writings  are  lost 
Aristocracy  (*r-i»-tok'ra-si;      Greek 
rnlo^     ,    *  f'^*^*'>»'      best      *ro«o», 

l^  ''  "■,.r™  of  government  by  whiclJ 
the  wealthv  and  noble,  or  any  small 
privileged  class,  rules  over  the  rest  of  the 
citizens;  now  mainly  applied  to  the 
nobility  or  chief  persons  in  a  state. 

Aristoifeiton   ^/f^*''"^'  *  «tizen  of 

i.  .-.-J      J  /  Athens,    whose    name 

18  rendered  famous  by  a  conspiracy  (514 
fS'lA  ^^™ed    in    conjunction    with    his 
friend    Harmodius    against    the    tyrants 
-Iippias    and    Hipparchus,    the    sons    of 
Fisistratus.     Both  Aristogeiton  and  Har- 
modius lost  their  lives  through  their  at- 
ten^pts    to    free    the   country,    and    were 
reckoned  martyrs  of  liberty. 
Aristolochia     (ar-is-to-lS'ki-a),     a 
genus     of     dicotyledo- 
nous, apetalous  plants,  the  tvpe  and  prin- 
ciple genus  of  the  family  Aristolochiacea, 
chiefly    woody   climbers;    widely   distrib- 
ytep-  ,  Klevfu  species  are   found  in    the 
bnited   States.     The  si)ecies  are  all   re- 
markable for  their  curious  flowers  which 
present  many  variations,  but  are  all  con- 
structed to  capture  and  hold  insects    The 
relative  position  of  the  anthers  and  stig- 
mas prevents  fertilization  without  the  aid 
of  insects.    In  A.  cUmatitis  insects  bring- 
ing pollen  are  hindered  from  egress  from 
the  flower  by  impeding  hairs,  but  are  w 
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ip^ 


I«Med  by  fh«  withering  of  these  hairs 
when  the  pollen  is  shed.  A.  tipho  ( Dutch- 
man's pipe),  is  cultivated  as  a  dimber. 

Arittovhanes  (-to«'»-«}««).  t»>e  weat- 

*****'^*"*"***^"  est  comic  poet  of  an- 
cient Greece,  bom  at  Athens  probably 
about  the  year  444  b.c.  ;  died  not  later 
than  B.O.  380.  IJttle  is  known  of  his 
life.  He  appeared  as  a  poet  in  B.c.  427, 
and  havinc  indulged  in  some  sarcasms  on 
the  powerful  demagogue,  Cleon,  was  in- 
effectually accused  by  the  latter  of  having 
unlawfully  assumed  the  title  of  an  Athe- 
nian citicen.  He  afterwards  reveufc^ 
himself  on  Cleon  in  his  comedy  of  the 
Knig\t»,  in  which  he  himself  acted  the 
part  of  Cleon,  because  no  actor  had  the 
courage  to  do  it  Of  fifty-four  comedies 
which  he  composed,  eleven  only  remain ; 
believed  to  be  the  flower  of  tlie  ancient 
comedy,  and  distinguished  by  wit,  humor, 
and  poetry,  as  also  by  groF^  ness.  In 
them  there  Is  constant  refereiice  to  the 
manners,  actions,  and  public  characters 
of  the  dar,  the  freedom  of  the  old  Greek 
comedy  allowing  an  unbounded  degree  of 
personal  and  political  satire.  The  names 
of  his  extant  plays  are  Achamiang, 
KniphU,  Oloudt,  Watpa,  Peace,  Birdt, 
Lifttttrttto,  Thetmophoriazuta,  Frogs, 
Ecclesiatusa,  and  Plutu$. 

ArifttntlA  (ftr'is-totl ;  Gr.  Ari8tot'ete$) 
AJTUbUMO  ^  distinguished  philosopher 
and  naturalist  of  ancient  Greece,  the 
founder    of    the    Peripatetic    school    of 

Shilosophv,  was  born  in  3S4  B.C.  at 
tag^ia,  in  Macedonia,  died  at  Chalcis, 
B.C.  822.  His  father,  Nicomachus,  was 
physician  to  Amyntas  II,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, and  claimed  *n  be  descended  from 
^'cnlapius.  Aristv,<.ie  had  lost  his  pa- 
rents before  he  came,  at  about  the  age 
of  seventeen,  to  Athens  to  study  in  the 
school  of  Plato.  With  that  philosopher 
he  remained  for  twenty  years,  became  pre- 
eminent among  his  pupils,  and  was  known 
as  the  'intellect  of  the  school.'  Upon 
the  death  of  Plate,  348  B.C.,  he  took  up 
his  residence  at  Atarneus,  in  Mysia,  on 
the  invitation  of  his  former  pupil,  Her- 
meias,  the  ruler  of  that  city,  on  whose 
assassination  by  the  Persians,  343  B.C., 
he  fled  to  Mitylene  with  his  wife,  Pythias, 
the  niece  of  Hermeias.  During  his 
residence  at  Mitylene  he  received  an  in- 
vitation from  Philip  of  Macedon  to 
superintend  the  education  of  his  son, 
Alexander,  then  in  his  fourteenth  year. 
This  relationship  between  the  great  phil- 
osopher and  the  future  conqueror  contin- 
ued for  a  number  of  years,  during  whidi 
the  prince  was  instructed  in  grammar, 
rhetoric,  poetry,  logic,  ethics,  and  politics, 
and  in  those  branches  of  physics  which 
bad  even  then  made  lome  considerable 


progress.  On  Alexander  succeeding  to  the 
throne  Aristotle  continued  to  live  with 
him  as  his  friend  and  councilor  till  he  set 
out  on  his  Asiatic  campaign  (334  B.c.>. 
He  returned  to  Athens  and  established 
his  school  in  the  Lyceum,  a  gymnasium 
attached  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  Lyceiux. 
which  was  assigned  to  him  by  the  state. 
He  delivered  his  lectures  in  the  wooded 
walks  of  the  Lyceum  while  walking  up 
and  down  with  his  pupils.  From  the  ar- 
tion  itself,  or  more  probably  from  the 
name  of  the  walks  (peripatoi),  his  school 
was  called  Peripatetic.  Pupils  gathered 
to  him  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  and  h!-< 
school  became  by  far  the  most  popular 
in  Athens.  The  statement  that  ne  hnd 
two  circles  of  pupils,  the  exoteric  and  the 
ctoteric,  has  given  rise  to  much  contro- 
versy. By  some  it  hi.a  l)een  held  that 
Aristotle  published  during  his  lifetime 
popular  discourses  with  a  view  to  muke 
way  for  his  doctrines  in  Athenian  so- 
ciety, then  impregnated  with  Platonic 
theories,  and  that  these  are  called  exoterio 
in  contradistinction  to  those  in  which  are 
embodied  his  matured  opinions.  It  wu!« 
during  the  time  of  his  teaching  at  Atheii<! 
that  Aristotle  is  believed  to  have  com- 
posed the  great  bulk  of  his  works.  On 
the  death  of  Alexander  a  revolution  oc- 
curred in  Athens  hostile  to  the  Mace- 
donian interests  with  which  Aristotle 
was  identified.  He  therefore  retired  to 
Chalcis,  whore  he  soon  after  died,  .^c- 
cording  to  Strabo,  he  bequeathed  all  hh 
works  to  Theophrastus,  who,  with  other 
disciples  of  Aristotle,  amended  and  con- 
tinued them.  They  afterwards  passed 
through  various  hands,  till,  about  50  B.C., 
Andronicus  of  Rhodes  put  the  various 
fragments  together  and  classified  them 
according  to  a  systematic  arrangement. 
Many  of  the  books  bearing  his  name  are 
spurious,  others  are  of  doubtful  genuine- 
ness. The  whole  are  generally  divided 
into  logical,  theoretical,  and  practical. 
The  logical  works  are  comprehended 
under  tue  title  Organon  (instrument). 
The  theoretical  are  divided  into  physics, 
mathematics,  and  metaphysics.  The 
physical  works  (including  those  on  nat- 
ural history)  are  on  the  General  Prin- 
ciples of  Physical  Science,  The  Hearcni, 
Generation  and  Destruction,  Meteorology, 
Natural  History  of  Animals,  On  the 
Parts  of  Animals,  On  the  Generation 
of  Animals,  On  the  Locomotion  of 
Animals,  On  the  Soul,  On  Memory, 
f^leep  and  Wakinfj,  Dreams,  Divination. 
In  mathematics  there  are  two  treatises. 
On  Indivisible  Lines  and  Mechanical  Prob- 
lems. The  Metaphysics  consist  of  fou^ 
teen  books;  the  title  (To  meta  ta  Phyi- 
ika, '  the  things  following  the  Physics ')  ii 
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(h*  iBTenfioB  of  an  editor.  The  pracd- 
ttl  works  embrace  ethics,  politics,  econom. 
in,  and  treatises  on  art,  and  comprise 
the  Nieomachman  Etkict  (so  called  be- 
rause  dedicated  to  his  son,  Nicomachus), 
the  PolMot,  (Eoonomica,  Poetrv,  and 
Rketorie.  Among  the  lost  works  are 
the  dialogues  and  others  to  which  the 
term  exoteric  is  applied,  and  which  were 
pabliahed  during  Aristotle's  lifetime.  His 
style  is  deyoid  of  grace  and  elesance.  His 
works  were  first  printed  in  a  Latin  trans- 
ition, with  the  commentaries  of  Averroes, 
it  Venice  in  1489;  the  first  Greek  edition 
was  that  of  Aldus  Manutius  (five  voIr., 
1495-98).  For  an  account  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  Aristotle  see  Peripatetics. 
AriRfnTenna  (ar-is-toks'e-nna),  an 
AnSIOXeuas  ancient  Greek  musi- 
cian and  philosopher  of  Tarentum,  bom 
about  B.O.  324.  He  studied  music  under 
his  father  Spintharus,  and  philosophy  un- 
der Aristotle,  whose  successor  he  aspired 
to  be.  He  endeavored  to  apply  his  mu- 
sical knowledge  to  philosophy,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  science  of  mind,  but  it  only 
appears  to  have  furnished  him  with  far- 
fetched analogies  and  led  him  into  a  kind 
of  materialism.  There  is  a  work  by  him 
on  the  Elements  of  Harmony. 
Arithmetic  (a-rjth'met-ik ;  Greek 
anthmoa,  number)  is 
primarily  the  science  of  numbers.  As 
opposed  to  algebra  it  is  the  practical  part 
of  the  science.  Although  the  processes 
of  arithmetical  operations  are  often  hijrhly 
complicated,  they  all  resolve  themselves 
into  the  repetition  of  four  primary  opera- 
tions, addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion, and  division.  Of  these,  the  two 
latter  are  only  complex  forms  of  the  two 
former,  and  subtraction  again  is  merely 
a  reversal  of  the  process  of  addition.  Lit- 
tle or  nothing  is  known  as  to  the  origin 
«nd  invention  of  arithmetic.  Some  elemen- 
tary conception  of  it  is  in  all  probability 
coeval  with  the  first  dawn  of  human  in- 
telligence. In  consequence  of  their  rude 
methods  of  numeration,  the  science  made 
but  small  advance  among  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  introduction  of  the 
decimal  scale  or  notation  and  the  Arabic, 
or  rather  Indian,  numerals  into  Europe 
that  any  great  progress  can  be  traced.  In 
tins  scale  of  notation  every  number  is  ex- 
pressed by  means  of  the  ten  digitn, 
\,  2.  3,  4,  B,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0,  by  giving  each 
digit  a  local  as  well  as  its  proper  or 
natural  value.  The  value  of  everv  dieit 
increases  in  a  tenfold  proportion  from  the 
riRlit  towards  the  left ;  the  distance  of  any 
figure  from  the  right  indicating  the  power 
of  10,  and  the  digit  itself  the  number  of 
those  powers  intended  to  be  expressed: 


thus  8464==3000-|-400+00-t-4-4><l<f+4 
XlO'+6XlO-i-4.  The  earliest  uithmet- 
ical  signs  appear  to  have  been  hierofljrphi- 
caU  but  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  were 
too  diffuse  to  be  of  any  arithmencid  value. 
The  units  were  successive  strokes  to  the 
number  required,  the  ten  an  open  circle, 
the  hundred  a  curled  palm-leaf,  the  thou- 
sand a  lotus  flower,  ten  thousand  a  bent 
finger.  The  letters  of  the  alphabet 
afforded  a  convenient  mode  of  represent- 
ing figures,  and  were  used  accordingly 
by  the  Chaldeans.  Hebrews,  and  Greeks. 
The  first  nine  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet  represented  the  units,  the  second 
nine  tens,  the  remaining  four  together 
with  five  repeated  with  additional  marks, 
hundreds;  the  same  succession  of  letters 
with  added  points  was  repeated  for  thou- 
sands, tens  of  thousands,  and  hundreds 
of  thousands.  The  Greeks  followed  the 
same  system  up  to  tens  of  thousands. 
They  wrote  the  different  classes  of  num- 
bers in  succession  as  we  do,  and  they 
transferred  operations  performed  on  units 
to  numbers  in  higher  places;  but  the  use 
of  different  signs  for  the  different  ranks 
clearly  shows  a  want  of  full  perception  of 
the  value  of  place  as  such.  They  adopted 
the  letter  M  as  a  sign  for  10,000  and  by 
combining  this  mark  with  their  other 
numerals  they  could  note  numbers  as  high 
as  100,000,000.  The  Roman  numerals 
which  are  still  used  in  marking  dates  or 
numbering  chapters  were  almost  useless 
for  purposes  of  computation.  From  one 
to  four  were  represented  by  vertical 
strokes.  I,  II,  III,  IIII,  five  by  V,  ten 
by  X,  fifty  by  L,  one  hundred  by  f,  after- 
wards C,  five  hundred  by  D,  a  thousand 
by  M.  These  signs  were  derived  from 
each  other  according  to  particular  rules, 
thus  V  was  the  half  of  X,  A  being  also 
used ;  L  was  like-vise  the  half  of  [.  M 
was  artistically  written  M  and  cic,  and 
lo.  afterwards  D.  became  five  hundred, 
crl  represented  5000,  ccloo  10.000  looo 
.W.OOO,  ccclooo  100,000.  They  were 
also  compounded  by  addition  and  sub- 
traction, thus  iV  stood  for  four,  VT  for 
six,  XXX  for  thirty.  XL  for  forty. 
LX  for  sixty.  Arithmetic  is  divided  into 
ah^frart  and  prartirnl ;  the  former  com- 
preliends  notation,  numeration,  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  meas- 
ures and  multiples,  fractions,  powers 
and  roots:  the  latter  treats  of  the  com- 
binations and  practical  applications  of 
these  and  the  so-called  rules,  such  as  re- 
duction, compound  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  division ;  proportion, 
interest,  profit  and  loss,  etc.  Another 
division  is  inteffral  and  fractional  arith- 
metic, the  former  treating  of  integers,  or 
whole  numbers,  and  the  latter  of  frac* 
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tioDa.  pedmal  fncdoni  were  invented 
In  the  Mxteenth  century,  and  logarithms, 
•mbodyinc  the  laet  great  advance  in  the 
•d^nce,  in  the  aeventeenth  century. 

Arithmetioal  (l-rith-mefl-ltal),  per- 
«uAMuucMu<u    tjininj  j^  arithmetic 

or  ItB  opentionn.— Arithmetical  meoH,  the 
mldille  term  of  three  quantities  ih  arith- 
metical progression,  or  half  the  sum  of 
any  two  proposed  numbers ;  thus  11  is  the 
arithmetical  mean  to  8  and  14.— 
Arithmetical  progrcaaion,  a  series  of  num* 
bers  increasing  or  decreasing  by  a  common 
difFerence,  as  1,  3,  5,  7,  etc.— Arith- 
metical signa,  certain  symbols  used  in 
arithmetic,  and  indicating  processes  or 
facts.  The  common  signs  used  in  arith- 
metic are  the  foilowing:  +  signifying 
that  the  numbers  between  which  it  is 
placed  are  to  be  added ;  —  that  the  second 
IS  to  be  subtracted  from  the  first ;  X  that 
the  one  is  to  be  multiplied  by  the  other; 
-f-  that  the  former  is  to  be  divided  by  the 
latter ;  =  signifies  that  the  one  number 
is  equal  to  the  other:  :  :  :  :  are  the 
signs  placed  between  the  members  of  a 
proportional  series,  as  4  :  6  ::  8  :  12. 
A  small  figure  placed  on  the  right  hand 
of  another  at  the  top  signifies  the  corre- 
sponding power  of  the  number  beside 
which  it  is  placed,  as  5',  4',  meaning  the 
square  of  5  and  the  cube  of  4.  V  placed 
before  or  over  a  number  signifies  the 
square  root  of  that  number ;  with  a  figure 
it  signifies  the  root  of  a  higher  power,  as 
V.  which  means  cube  root.  A  period 
placed  to  the  left  of  a  series  of  figures  in- 
dicates that  they  are  decimal  fractions. 
A'riUS,  ^^    originator   of    the   Arian 

'  heresy.  See  Ariana. 
Arizona  (?  r-l-zO'na ) ,  one  of  the  Uni  ted 
States  of  America,  bounded 
south  by  Mexico,  west  by  California  and 
Nevada  (the  river  Colorado  forming  the 
greater  part  of  the  boundarv),  north  by 
Utah,  and  east  by  New  Mexico;  area, 
113,856  square  miles.  The  surface  is 
generally  mountainous,  but  many  fertile 
and  well-watered  valleys  lie  between  the 
ndges.  Part  of  the  surface  consists  of 
deserts  often  entirely  destitute  of  vege- 
taUon.  The  territory  belongs  to  the  basin 
of  the  Colorado,  which  passes  through 
a  portion  of  it,  besides  forming  the 
boundary;  while  the  Gila  and  Little 
Colorado,  tributaries  of  the  Colorado, 
traverse  it  from  east  to  west.  The  can- 
yons of  the  Colorado  form  a  wonderful 
feature,  the  river  flowing  for  hundreds 
of  miles  in   a  deep  rocky   channel   with 

Tf"!  -mS  tn'«?SS^f°'^*""'T^''^y  *«  ^^^  height 
of  1.500  to  6.000  feet.    In  some  parts  tlm. 

ber  is  plentiful  The  rainfall  is  small,  and 
irrigaUon  has  been  employed  for  agricul- 
tural   purpowffl,    most    of    the    streams 


being  used  for  this  pnrpoM.  in  soi 
cases  by  the  aid  of  great  dams.  Begin 
apparently  wortbleM  deserts  becoi 
highly  prodaetiTe  when  irrigated.  Ut 
tracts  of  elevated  land  have  been  foui 
excellentlv  adapted  as  pastures  for  she 
and  cattle.  Gold,  silver,  copper  a 
other  minerals  occur  abundantly  and  t 
smelting  and  refining  of  copper  is  t 
largest  slncle  industry  in  the  state.  T 
large  Portland  cement  mines  at  Roo! 
yelt,  operated  in  connection  with  the  8< 
River  irrigation  project,  are  operated  I 
the  U.  S.  Government  The  capital 
Ihopnix.  Arizona  was  organised  as 
territory  in  Feb.,  1863,  and  within  i 
cent  years  efforts  were  made  to  lift 
into  statehood.  In  1910  Congress  pans* 
a  bi'l  for  its  admission  as  a  sepaM 
State;  in  1011  its  constitution  was  a 
cepted.  with  a  reservation,  and  in  Febr 

f.''^'   ?il^.-!;r!'  *'".^  admitted  as  a  Stai 
Pop.  2tt4,J54,  exclusive  of  Indians. 

Arjish.    <*'"-j«sh')    Daoh,    the   loftie 
•  peak  of  the  peninsula  of  As 


Minor,  at  the  western  extremity  of  tl 
Anti-Taurus  Range,  13.150  feet;  an  e: 
hausted  volcano;  on  the  N.  and  n. ; 
slopes  are  extensive  glaciers. 
Ark,  *']*'  """'^  applied  in  our  translatio 
,,„  "'  *"^  f'^We  to  the  boat  or  floatir 
edifice  in  which  Noah  resided  during  tl 
flood  or  deluge;  to  the  floating  vessel  1 
btilrushes  in  which  the  infant  Moses  wn 
laid ;  and  to  the  chest  in  which  the  tnhlr 
of  the  law  were  preserved — the  ark  of  ih 
covenant.  This  was  made  of  shittiti 
wood,  overlaid  within  and  without  wit 
gold,  about  3%  feet  long  by  2%  feet  hie 
and  broad,  and  over  it  were  placed  th 
golden  covering  or  mercy-seat  and  th 
two  cherubim.  It  was  placed  in  th 
sanctuary  of  the  temple  of  Solomon ;  be 
fore  his  time  it  was  kept  in  the  tabci 
nacle,  and  was  moved  about  as  circnra 
stances  dictated.  At  the  captivity  it  ap 
pears  to  have  been  either  lost  0 
destroyed. 

Arkansas  ("rltan-sa,  French  name) 
one  of  the  United  St.itP! 
of  America,  hoimded  north  by  Missouri 
east  by  the  Mississippi,  which  separntoi 
It  from  the  States  of  Mississippi  anc 
Tennessee;  south  by  Louisiana  nn(! 
lexas;  and  west  by  the  States  of  OV\fL 
homa  and  Texas;  area,  63.335  sqnart 
miles.  The  surface  in  the  east  is  low,  flat, 
s»nd  swampy,  densely  wooded,  and  subjod 
to  frequent  inundations  from  the  numer- 
ous streams  which  water  it.  Towards  the 
center  it  becomes  more  diversified,  pre- 
senting many  undulating  slopes  and  hills 
^J^'^tmX*  t'^^«««n-  In  the  west  it 
«^^L  **"•.«?''*'■' „''5'°1  traversed  by  . 
range  of  bills  caUed   the  Oiark.  whidi 
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tttain  •  height  '>f  2000  feet.  Macasiii« 
Moaatain  rialuK  to  2800.  In  varioua 
parts  the  pra;rles  are  of  great  extent; 
the  foreats  aUo  are  very  magnificent,  con* 
taining  fine  specimena,  principally  of  oak, 
hickory,  aah,  lycamore,  linden,  maple, 
locuat  and  pine.  These  provide  material 
for  the  lumber  and  timber  products  indus- 
try, bf  far  the  most  important  branch  of 
manufactures.  The  principal  rivers,  all 
tributaries  of  the  Mississippi— the  Arkan- 
laa,  the  Red  Hiver,  the  White  Ulver  and 
^e  Washita — have  been  important  fac- 
tors in  the  industrial  development  of  the 
State.  Mineral  springs  are  abundant. 
Tht  climate  on  the  whole  is  mild  and 
luUect  to  no  great  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold,  bnt  in  the  lower  districts  is  un- 
healthy to  new  settlers.  The  staple 
products  are  cotton  and  maize;  fruit  is 
tolerably  abundant.  The  State  is  rich 
In  minerals,  esneoially  coal,  which  occurs 
in  extensive  deptmits.  Galena  and  ores 
of  line,  iron,  copper  and  iiianRancHe  exist. 
The  valuable  mineral  bauxite  occurs 
largely  and  novaculite,  or  hone-stone,  la 
abundant.  Arkansas  was  colonized  as 
early  as  1085  by  the  French.  As  a  part 
of  Louisiana  it  was  purchased  by  the 
United  States  in  1803.  It  was  erected 
into  a  separate  territory  in  1810,  and  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  in  1830.  It  was 
one  of  the  seceding  States.  The  capital 
is  Little  Rock,  a  thriving  city  on  the 
Arkansas  River.  The  State  takes  its 
name  from  the  Arkansas  Indians.  Pod. 
(1910)  1,674,449.  *^ 

Arkansas.   ".°  ^®Ht°t  »'  ti>e  Missis- 

Its  name  to  the  aoove  State.  It  rises  In 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  about  lat.  30°  N., 
Ion.  107°  w.,  flows  in  a  general  southeast- 
erly direction  through  Colorado,  Kansas, 
Oklahoma  and  Arkansas,  and  falls  into 
the  Mississippi.    Length,  2170  miles 


Arkansas  City,  a,„^g^  ^LJS'rJh^ 

Mnter  of  a  rich  agricultural  district,  and 
3f  oil  and  gas  fields.  The  Chilocco  Indian 
schools  are  located  here.  Pop.  10,250. 
Arklow  (ArklS),  a  town  in  Ireland, 
nx&iuw  ^unty  wicklow,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Avoca,  which  falls  into 
the  sea  about  500  yards  below  the  town ; 
the  scone  of  a  severe  fight  during  the  re- 
bellion of  1798.,  Fishing  is  the  chief  in- 
dustry.   Pop.  about  4200. 

Arkwrieht     (*rk'rit),   sk  rich- 

o  ABD,    famous    for    his 

inventions  in  cotton-spinning,  was  born 
Jt  Preston,  in  Lancashire,  in  1732;  died 
1732.  The  youngest  of  thirteen  children, 
he  was  bred  to  the  trade  of  a  barber. 
When  about  thirty-five  years  of  age  he 
gave  himself  up  exclusively  to  the  sub- 
ject of  inventions  for  spinning  cotton. 
Xhe  thread  spun  by  Hargreaves*  jenny 


could  not  be  used  except  ai  weft,  Mag 
aestitate  of  the  firmness  or  hardneH  re- 
quired in  the  longitudinal  threads  or 
warp.  But  Arkwright  supplied  tbia  defi- 
ciency by  the  Invention  of  the  tpinntnt- 
frame,  which  spina  a  vast  number  of 
threads  of  any  degree  of  fineness  add 
hai^nesa,  leaving  the  operator  merely  to 
feed  the  machine  with  cotton  and  to  Join 
the  threads  when  they  happen  to  break. 
Ills  invention  introduced  tne  aystem  of 
spinning  by  rollers,  the  carding,  or  rorinff 
as  it  is  technically  termed  (that  Is,  the 
soft,  loose  strip  of  cotton),  passing 
thronifh  one  pair  of  rollers,  and  being  re- 
ceived by  a  second  pair,  whirh  are  made 
to  revolve  with  (as  the  case  mav  be) 
three,  four,  or  five  times  the  velocity  of 
the  first  pnlr.  By  this  contrivance  the 
roving  is  drawn  out  Into  a  thread  of  the 
desired  detrree  of  tenuity  and  hardness. 
Ills  inventions  being  brouKht  Into  a  some- 
what advanced  state.  Arkwright  removed 
to  Nottingham  In  17<18  in  order  to  avoid 
the  attacks  of  the  same  lawless  rabble 
that  had  driven  FTargreaves  out  of  I^n- 
cashlre.  Here  his  operations  were  at 
first  greatly  fettered  by  a  want  of  capital ; 
bnt  two  gentlemen  of  means  having  en- 
tered into  partnership  with  him,  the 
necessary  funds  were  obtained,  and  Ark- 
wrIght  erected  his  first  mill,  which  was 
driven  by  horses,  at  Nottingham,  and 
took  out  a  patent  for  spinning  bv  rollers 
in  1769.  As  the  mode  of  working  the 
machinery  by  horse-power  was  found  too 
expensive,  he  built  a  second  factory  on  a 
much  larger  scale  at  Cromford,  in  Derby- 
shire, in  1771,  the  machinery  of  which 
was  turned  by  a  water-wheel.  Having 
made  several  additional  discoveries  and 
improvements  In  the  processes  of  carding, 
roving,  and  spinning,  he  took  out  a  fresh 
patent  for  the  whole  in  1773,  and  thus 
completed  a  series  of  the  most  ingenious 
and  complicated  machinery.  Notwith- 
standing a  series  of  lawsuits  in  defense 
of  his  patent  rights,  and  the  destruction 
of  his  property  by  mobs,  he  amassed  a 
large  fortune.  He  was  knighted  by 
George  III  in  1786. 

Arlberer  l*rl'berA),  a  branch  of  the 
»  Rhffitian  Alps,  in  the  west  of 
Tirol,  between  it  and  Vorarlbere,  pierced 
bv  a  railway  tunnel,  one  of  the  longest  in 
the  world.  It  is  6^  miles  long,  was 
finished  in  November,  1883,  and  connecta 
the  valley  of  the  Inn  with  that  of  the 
Rhine,  and  the  Austrian  railway  aystem 
with  the  Swiss  railways. 

Aries  ^*'^*  "'•^*  ^reldte),  a  town  of 
Southern  France,  dep.  Bouchea 
du  Rhone,  17  miles  8.  of  Nismes.  It 
was  an  important  town  at  the  time  of 
Ctesar'a  inraaien,  and  under   the   latei 
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cmmroni  it  became  oii«  of  the  moNt  fluur- 
iHhing  town*  on   tlip  fiirtkiT  iiUIn  uf  the 
Alp*.     Thn  chief  induHtry  in  niik  manu- 
facture.   I'op.  (imHj)  10,101. 
Arlinarton  ("r'liHK-tun), hewbt beh- 

"~»  "  NKT,  Eabl  or.  member  of 
the  Cabal  ministry,  and  one  of  the  uchem- 
ing  creaturcH  of  Charles  II,  bom  IfllH; 
died  1685.  lie  ia  minpoMed  to  have  livetl 
and  died  n  liumun  C^utholic. 

Arlinflrton     "  vniugo  of  MitMicwx 

•  *^">  county,  MossachuHcitN.  0 
miles  N.  W.  of  BoMtoii,  seat  of  Mount 
Hope  HoNpital  for  the  Inmino.  It  Las  a 
large  ios-wood  and  spice  fcrindini;  mill, 
and  makefi  piano  cnson,  ice  tools,  etc. 
Pop.  11,187. 
Arlington       "   vniaKc  of  Alexandria 

w  '  county,  VirKiniu,  oppo- 
nte  Washinxton,  P.  (\  It  was  the  home 
of  Robert  E.  Lee.  Now  a  national  ceme- 
tery, where  are  the  grnves  of  over  18,000 
IIISP"  ^°^'  '^^'^  (1010). 
i^nH  the  upper  limb  in  man,  connectwl 
*  with  the  thorax  or  chest  by  meanb 
of  the  scapula  or  shoulder-blade,  and  the 
claTicIe  or  collar-bone.  It  consists  of 
three  bones,  the  arm-bone  (humfrui) 
and  the  two  bones  of  the  forearm  (racfiua 
and  ulna),  and  it  is  connected  with  the 
bones  of  the  hand  by  the  carpus  or  wrist. 
The  head  or  upper  end  of  the  arm-bone 
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A,  Arm  of  Han.  B,  Forelefc  of  Dog.  C.  Wing 
of  Bird,  h  Humerus,  or  boD«  of  upper  arm  ;  r 
and  u  Radius  and  Ulna,  or  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm  ;  e  Carpus,  or  bones  of  the  wrist ;  m  Meta- 
carpus, or  bones  of  the  root  of  the  band :  p 
Phalanges,  or  bones  of  the  fingers. 

fits  into  the  follow  called  the  glenoid 
cavity  of  the  scapula,  so  as  to  form  a 
joint  of  the  ball-and-socket  kind,  allowing 
great  freedom  of  movement  to  the  limb. 
The  lower  end  of  the  humerus  is  broad- 
ened out  by  a  projection  on  both  the  outer 
and  inner  sides  (the  outer  and  inner 
eondylea),  and  has  a  pulley-like  surface 
for   articulating    with   the   forearm   to 


form  the  elbow-Joint.  This  Joint  aome* 
what  resemble*  a  hinge,  allowing  of  move* 
ment  only  ia  one  direction.  The  ulna  is 
the  inner  of  the  two  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm. It  ia  largest  at  the  upper  end, 
where  it  has  two  processes,  the  coronoid 
and  the  oIccranoM,  with  a  deep  groove  be- 
tween to  receive  the  humerus.  The  radius 
— the  outer  of  the  two  bones — is  small 
at  the  upper  and  expanded  at  the  lower 
end,  where  it  forms  part  of  the  wrist- 
Joint.  The  muscles  of  the  upper  arm  are 
either  fimor*  or  extentort,  the  former 
serving  to  bend  the  arm,  the  latter  to 
straighten  It  by  means  of  the  elbow-Joint. 
The  mnin  flexor  is  the  btccp«,  the  laree 
muscle  which  may  be  seen  standing  out  in 
front  of  the  arm  when  a  weight  is  raised. 
The  chief  opposing  muscle  of  the  biceps 
is  the  trieepn.  The  muscles  of  the  fore- 
arm are,  besides  flexors  and  extensors, 
pronator$  and  iupinatora,  the  former 
turning  the  hand  palm  downwards,  the 
latter  turning  it  upwards.  The  same 
fundamental  plan  of  structure  exists  in 
the  limbs  of  all  vertebrate  animals. 

Armada  (Ar-ma'da),  the  Spanish 
"•*"*•  name  for  any  large  naval 
force ;  usually  applied  to  the  Spanish  fleet 
vningloriously  designated  the  Invincille 
Armada,  intended  to  act  against  England 
A.o.  1588.  It  was  under  Ae  command 
of  the  Duke  of  Medina-Sidonla.  and  con- 
eisted  of  100  great  war  vessels,  larger 
and  stronger  than  any  belonging  to  the 
English  fleet,  with  30  smaUer  ships  of 
war,  and  carried  19,295  marines,  84«0 
sailors,  and  was  well  equipped  with  guns. 
It  had  scarcely  quitted  Lisbon  on  May 
M,  1588,  when  it  was  scattered  by  a 
storm,  and  had  to  be  refitted  in  Cornnna. 
It  was  to  cooperate  with  a  land  force 
collected  in  Flanders  under  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  and  to  unite  with  this  it  pro- 
ceeded through  the  English  Channel 
towards  Calais.  In  its  progress  it  was 
attacked  by  the  English  fleet  under  Lord 
Ho\jard,  who,  with  his  lieutenants, 
Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher,  endeav- 
ored by  dexterous  seamanship  and  the 
discbarge  of  well-directed  volleys  of  shot 
to  destroy  or  capture  the  vessels  of  the 
enemy.  The  great  lumbering  Spanish 
vessels  suffered  severely  from  their 
smaller  opponents,  which  most  of  their 
shot  missed.  Arrived  at  length  off  Calais, 
the  armada  was  becalmed,  thrown  into 
confusion  by  fire-ships,  and  many  of  the 
Spanish  vessels  destroyed  or  taken.  The 
Duke  of  Mediua-Sidouia,  owing  to  the 
severe  losses,  at  last  resolved  to  aban- 
don the  enterprise,  and  conceived  the 
idea  of  reconvoying  his  fleet  to  Spain  by 
a  voyage  round  the  north  of  Great  Bri- 
tain; but  storm  after  storm  assailed  lui 
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■kips,  KWtterinf  them  in  all  directioM, 
ud  dnkiiiK  many.  8om«  went  down  on 
Hm  cllffa  of  Norway,  others  in  the  open 
Na,  otbcra  on  the  8rotti«h  roast.  Ah<>  ^ 
tUrtjr  Tcaaela  reached  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  of  these  several  were  driven  on  the 

coast  of  Ireland  and   wrecked.     In   all,  ^ ^--^    ..    

teventy-two  large  vessels  and  over  10,000  southern  border  Is  a 
men  wera  lost  ~ 

Armadillo  Ur-ma-dins;  ran  a  a 
Da»ypu»),  an  edentate 
mammal  peculiar  to  south  America,  con- 
iii>Hng  of  various  specloR.  belonKing  to  a 
family  intermediate  between  the  sloths 
•nd  ant-eaters.    They  are  covered  with  a 


surrounded  by  Monachan,  Tyrone,  Lougfc 
Neagh,  Down,  and  l/>wth;  area  ni2  sq. 
miles,  of  which  about  a  half  in  under  till- 
age. The  northwext  of  the  county  is 
uudulatinK  and  fertile.  The  northern 
part,  borderlnif  on  Lo".,|,  Neagi,^  consists 
principal!/   of  ezter  h<igs.     On    tha 

.^   ',  .     ',  >f  barren  hills. 

The  chief  rivers  ait.  .je  Blackwater. 
which  separates  it  from  Tyrone;  the 
Upper  Rnnn.  which  dixcharges  itself  into 
liOUjzh  NeaKh ;  and  the  Callan,  which  falls 
into  the  I<ia<kwator.  There  are  several 
small  lakes.  The  manufacture  of  linen  is 
carried    on    very    extensively.      Armairh, 


hard  bony  shell,  divided  into  bolts,  com-  Lurgan,  and  Portadown  are  the  chief 
posed  of  small  separate  platen  like  a  coat 
of  mail,  flexible  everywhere  except  on  the 
forehead,  shoulders,  and  haunches,  where 
it  is  not  movable.  The  belts  are  con- 
nected by  a  membrane,  wblrh  enables  the 
animal  to  roll  itself  up  like  a  hedgehog. 


towns.  The  county  sends  three  members 
to  Parliament  Pop.  120,238.— The  county 
town,  ABMAon,  formerly  a  parliamentary 
borough,  is  situated  oartly  on  a  hill, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  Callan.  It 
has  a  Protestant  cathedral  crowning  the 
hill,  a  Gothic  building  dating  from  the 
eighth  century,  repaired  and  beautitied 
recently ;  a  new  Roman  Catholic  cathe- 
dral in  the  pointed  Gothic  style,  and 
f*  various  public  buildings.  It  Is  the  see 
of  an  archbishop  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  who  is  primate  of  all  Ire- 
land, and  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity. 
J  Pop.  about  7500. 

^Armafimao  (*>"-mA-°yAk)t   ?n  •«>• 

°  cient  territory  of  France, 

in  the  province  of  Gascony,  some  of  the 
counts  of  which  hold  prominent  places  in 
the  history  of  France.  Bernard  VII,  son 
of  John  II.  sumamed  the  Hunchback, 
succeeded  his  brother,  John  III,  in  1391, 
^  ...  .  ■'"1  w^a*  called  to  court  by  Isabella  of 

These  animals  burrow  in  the  earth,  where    Bavaria,  with  the  view  of  heading  the  Or- 
they  be  during  the  daytime,  seldom  going  leans   in   opposition    to    the    Burgundian 


Skeleton  of  vi  Armadillo,  showing  the  regions 
of  the  f  ertebr..'!  column,  e  Cervical  region  ;  a 
Dorsal  region  :  b  Lumbar  region ;  •  Sacral  re- 
gion ;  t  Caudal  region  or  tail. 


abroad  except  at  night  They  are  of  dif- 
iferent  sizes;  the  largest  Da»ypus  giga$, 
being  3  feet  in  length  without  the  tail, 
and  the  smallest  ouly  10  inches.     They 


faction,  where  he  no  sooner  gained  the 
ascendency  than  he  compelled  the  queen 
to  appoint  him  Constable  of  France.  He 
showed  himself  a  merciless  tyrant,  and 


subsist  chiefly  on  fruits  and  roots,  some-  became  so  generally  execrated  that  the 
times  on  insects  and  flesh.  They  are  in-  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  whom  Isabella 
offensive,  and  their  flesh  is  esteemed  good  had  turned  for  help,  found  little  diflSculty 
food.— There  is  a  genus  of  isopodous  in  p.iining  admission  into  Paris,  and  even 
Crustacea  called  Armadillo,  consisting  of  seizing  the  person  of  Armagnac,  who  was 
animals  allied   to   the  wood-lice,   capable  cast  into  prison  in  1418,  when  the  exas- 


of  rolling  themselves  into  a  ball, 

Armageddon  </r^i?VaSiJ'of  tt „„  „ _  _ 

Old  Testament,  whore  the  chief  conflicts  himself  notorious  for  his  crimes.    He  was 


perated  populace  burst  in  and  killed  him 
and  his  followers.  John  Y,  grandson  of 
the  above,  who  succeeded  in  1450,  made 


took  place  between  the  Israelites  and 
their  enemies — the  tableland  of  Es- 
draelon  in  Galilee  and  Samaria,  in  the 
t'uter  of  which  stood  the  town  Alegiddo, 
on  the  site  of  the  modem  Lejjun :  used 
figuratively  in  the  Apocalypse  to  signify 
the  place  of  '  the  battle  of  that  great  day 
of  God  Almighty." 


assassinated  in  his  castle  of  I,.ectoure  in 
1473  by  an  apent  of  Louis  XI,  against 
whom  he  was  holding  out. 
Armfttolps  (ar-ma-to'les),  the  war- 
iirmaioies  ^^^  inhabitants  of  the 
mountain  (.'-fricts  of  Northern  Greece. 
They  have  o.  elt  there  since  the  15th  cen- 
,,.-.,.  .,    ,      ,    *"''>''    *'   0°^    t'™e    ravaging   the   lower 

Arma&rh  \*''""J").  »  county  of  Ireland,   country  as  robbers,  at  another  protecting 
o      in   the   province   of  Ulster;  the   inhabitants   from   other  tobben   io 
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Armature 

consideration  of  blackmail.  The  Tarks, 
nnable  to  anbdue  them,  finally  made  terms 
with  them,  and  converted  them  into  a 
aort  of  rural  police.  They  hated  the 
Turkish  rule,  nominal  as  it  was,  and 
joined  the  Greeks.  12.000  strong,  in  the 
insorreotion  of  1820,  gainingr  "ome  degree 
of  glory  in  the  war  of  independence. 
Armature  (ir'nia-tOr),  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  piece  of  soft 
iron  which  Is  placed  across  the  poles  of 
permanent  or  electro-magnets  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  and  concentrating 
the  attractive  force.  In  the  case  of  per- 
manent magnets  it  is  also  important  for 
preserving  their  magnetism  when  not  in 
use,  and  hence  it  is  sometimes  termed  the 
ieeper.  It  produces  this  effect  in  virtue 
of  the  well-known  law  of  induction,  by 
;-^fj»  which  the  armature,  when  placed  near  or 

across  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  is  itself 
converted  into  a  temporary  magnet  with 
reversed  poles,  and  these,  reacting  upon 
the  permanent  magnet,  keep  its  particles 
in  a  state  of  constant  magnetic  tension, 
or,  in  other  words,  in  that  constrained 
position  which  is  supposed  to  constitute 
magnetism.  A  horseshoe  magnet  should 
therefore  never  be  laid  aside  without  its 
armature;  and  in  the  case  of  straight 
bar-magnets  two  should  be  placed  parallel 
to  each  other,  with  their  poles  reversed, 
and  a  keeper  or  armature  across  them  at ' 
both  ends.  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
the  core  and  coil  of  the  electro-magnet, 
which  revolves  before  the  poles  of  the 
permanent  magnet  in  the  magneto-eleo- 
trie  machine. 

Armenia    (^^-mS'ni-a),    a    mountain- 
ous   country    of    Western 
Asia,  not  now  politically  existing,  but  of 
great  historical  interest,  as  the  original 
Beat  of  one  of  the  oldest  civilized  peoples 
in  the  world.     It  is  now  shared  between 
Turkey.  Persia,  and  Russia.     It  has  an 
area  of  about  137.000  square  miles,  and 
>8   intersected   by   the   Euphrates,   which 
divided    it    into    the    ancient    Armenia 
Major  and  Armenia  Minor.    The  country 
is  an  elevated  plateau,  inclosed  on  several 
rides  by  the  ranges  of  Taurus  and  Anti- 
Taurus,   and    partly   occupied    by    other 
mountains,  the  loftiest  of  which  is  Ararat. 
Several  important  rivers  take  their  rise 
in  Armenia,  namely,  the  Kur  or  Cyrus, 
and    its   tributary   the   Aras  or   Arazes, 
flowing  east   to   the   Caspian    Sea;    the 
Halys  or   Kizil-Irmak,  flowing  north  to 
the  Black  Sea;  and  the  Tigris  and  Ku- 
phrates,  which  flow  into  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  chief  lakes  are  Van  and  Urumiyah. 
The  climate  is  rather  severe.    The  soil  is 
on  the  whole  productive,  though  in  many 
places  it  would  be  quite  barren  were  it 
not  for  the  great  care  taken  to  irrigate  it 
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Wheat,  barley,  tobacco,  hemp,  grapea,  and 
cotton  are  raised;  and  in  some  of  the 
Talleya  apricots,  peaches,  mulberries,  and 
walnuts  are  grown.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  of  the  genuine  Armenian  stock,  • 
branch  of  the  Aryan  or  Indo-European 
race;  but  besides  them,  in  consequence 
of  the  repeated  subjugation  of  the  conn- 
try,  various  other  races  have  obtained  a 
footing.  The  total  number  of  Armenians 
is  estimated  at  2,000,000,  of  whom  prob- 
ably one-half  are  in  Armenia.  The  re- 
maiIld^r,  like  the  Jews,  ari»  scattered  over 
various  countries,  and  being  strongly 
addicted  to  commerce,  play  an  important 
part  as  merchants.  They  retain,  how- 
ever,  in  their  different  colonies  their  dig. 
tinct  nationality. 

Little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of 
Armenia,  but  it  was  a  separate  State  as 
early  as  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  when  it 
became  subject  to  Assyria,  as  it  also  did 
subsequently  to  the  Medes  and  the  Pr- 
Bians.  It  was  conquered  by  Alexandor 
the  Great  in  325  B.C.,  but  regained  its  in- 
dependence about  190  B.C.  Its  kin? 
Tigranes,  son-in-law  of  the  celebrated 
Mithndates,  was  defeated  by  the  Romans 
under  Lucullus  and  Pompey  about  60-fi6 
B.C.,  but  was  left  on  the  throne.  Since 
then  its  fortunes  have  been  various  under 
the  Romans,  Parthians,  Byzantine  em- 
perors, Persians,  Saracens,  Turks,  etc. 
A  considerable  portion  of  it  has  been  ac- 
quired  by  Russia  in  the  present  century; 
part  of  this  in  1878. 

The  Armenians  received  Christianity  as 
early  as  the  second  century.     During  the 
Monophysitic    disputes    they    held    with 
those  who  rejected  the  two-fold  nature  of 
Christ,    and    being  dissatisfied   with    the 
«P^«sions   of    the    Council   of   Chalcedon 
(451)    they    separated    from    the    Greok 
Church  in  .536.     The  popes  have  at  dif- 
ferent times  attempted  to  gain  them  over 
to   the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  but  have 
not  been  able  to  unite  them  permanently 
and  generally  with  the  Roman  Church. 
There  are,  however,  small  numbers  here 
and    there    of    United    Armenians,    who 
acknowledge  the  spiritual  supremacy  of 
the  pope,  agree  in  their  doctrines  with 
the   Catholics,   but  retain   their  peculiar 
ceremonies  and  discipline.     But  the  far 
greater  part  are  yet  Monopbysites,   and 
have  remained  faithful  to  their  old  relig- 
ion and  worship.     Their  doctrine  differs 
from  the  orthodox  chiefly  in  their  adnit- 
ting  only  one  nature  in  Christ,  and  he- 
lieving  the  Holy  Spirit  to  proceed  from 
the  Father  alone.    Their  sacraments  are 
seven  in  number.    They  adore  saints  and 
their  Images,  but  do  not  believe  in  purpa- 
tory.     Their  hierarchy  differs  little  from 
that  of  the  Greeks.     The  Catholicut,  or 
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head  of  the  chnrch,  has  his  seat  at  Etch- 
miadzin,  a  monastery  near  Erivan,  the 
capital  of  Russian  Areuienia,  on  Mount 
Ararat 

The  Armenian  language  belongs  to  the 
Indo-European  family  of  languages,  and 
is  most  closely  connected  with  the  Iranic 
group.  The  Old  Armenian  language  dif- 
fers from  the  modern,  which  contains  a 
large  intermixture  of  Persian  and  Turkish 
dements.  The  Armenian  Bible,  trans- 
lated from  the  Septuagint  by  Isaac  or 
Sahak,  the  patriarch,  early  in  the  fifth 
century,  is  a  model  of  the  classic  style. 

In  1896  efforts  were  made  towards 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  Arme- 
nians, which,  under  the  oppression  of 
their  Turkish  rulers,  hoth  political  and  re- 
ligious, had  become  uueudurable.  Mas- 
sacres had  occurred  in  many  places,  by 
which  thousands  of  the  Armenians  were 
put  to  death  with  terrible  cruelty. 

During  the  year  1!)15  the  civilized  world 
was  shocked  by  reports  of  atrocities. 
About  half  the  population  had  been  mur- 
dered or  driven  to  certain  death  in  the 
(h'sert  from  JIarch  to  Of'tol)er. 
Armenti^reS  (Ar-m&n-tyftr),  a  town 
,.      .,  in  i  ranee,  dep.  Nord, 

10  miles  w.  N.  w.  of  Lille,  on  the  Lys. 
The  town  has  extensive  manufactures  of 
linen  and  cotton  goods  n  '  an  extensive 
trade.  Pop.  (1906)  25,4v 
Armfelt  (arm'felt),  GusTAV  MoRiTz, 
,  ****"  Count  of,  Swedish  soldi."-; 
bom  m  1757;  died  in  1814.  Though  he 
had  been  highly  favored  and  loaded  with 
honors  by  Gustavus  III,  he  incurred  the 
enmity  of  the  Duke  of  Sudermania,  guard- 
ian to  the  young  king.  Gustavus  IV, 
and  was  deprived  of  all  his  titles  and  pos- 
sessions. He  was  restored  to  his  fortune 
and  honors  in  1709,  when  Gustavus  IV 
attained  his  majority,  and  held  several 
high  military  posts.  Ultimately,  however, 
he  entered  the  Russian  service,  was  made 
count,  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Abo.  president  of  the  department  for  the 
affairs  of  Finland,  member  of  the  Rus- 
sian senate,  and  served  in  the  camnaigu 
against  Napoleon  in  1812. 
Armida  (Ar-me'dA),  a  beautiful  en- 
I  r.  ,.  «hantress  in  Tasso's  Jeruaa- 
im  Ueltvered,  who  succeeds  in  bringing 
the  hero,  Rinaldo,  with  whom  she  had 
fallen  violently  'in  love,  to  her  enchanteil 
gardens.  Here  he  completely  forgets  the 
high  task  to  which  he  had  devoted  him- 
self, until  messengers  from  the  Christian 
host  having  arrived  at  the  island.  Rinaldo 
escapes  with  them  by  means  of  a  powerful 
talisman.  In  the  sequel  Armida  becomes 
a  Christian. 

ArmillarV  (*r'mHai'-i)    sphere    (L. 
'    ormiUa,  a  hoop),  an  astro- 


nomical instrument  consisting  of  an  ar- 
rangement of  rings,  all  circles  of  one 
sphere,  intended  to  represent  the  prin- 
cipal circles  of  the  celestial  globe,  the 
rings  standing  for  the  meridian  of  the 
station,  the  ecliptic,  the  tropics,  the 
Arctic  and  Antartic  circles,  etc.,  in 
their  relative  positions.  Its  main 
use  is  to  give  a  representation  of  the 
apparent  motions  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem. 

Anninians  l,*"l;"^°'V*?.l^'-  ?•  "**^*  °' 

party  of  Christians,  so- 
called  from  James  Arminiut  or  Harmen- 
sen,  a  Protestant  divine  of  Leyden,  who 
died  in  16U9.  They  were  called  also  Re- 
monstrants, from  their  having  presented 
a.  rvmonatrance  to  the  States-general  in 
1(510.  The  Armiuian  doctrines  are:  (1) 
Conditional  election  and  reprobation,  in 
opposition  to  absolute  predestination. 
(2)  Universal  redemption,  or  that  the 
atonement  was  made  by  Christ  for  all 
mankind,  though  none  but  believers  can 
be  partakers  of  the  benefit.  (3)  That 
man,  in  order  to  exercise  true  faith,  must 
be  regenerated  and  renewed  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  the  jrift 
of  God ;  but  that  this  grace  is  not  irresist- 
ible and  may  be  lost,  eo  that  men  may 
relujise  from  a  state  of  grace  and  die  in 
their  sins.  These  doctrines  were  vehe- 
mently attacked  by  the  Calvanists  of 
Holland,  and  were  condemned  by  the 
Synod  of  Dort  in  1619.  The  Arminians 
in  consequence  were  treated  with  great 
severity  ;  many  of  them  fled  to,  and  spread 
in,  other  countries,  and  though  there  ia 
no  longer  any  particular  sect  to  which  the 
name  is  exclusively  applied,  many  bodies 
are  classed  as  Arminians.  as  being  op- 
posed to  the  Calvinists  on  the  question 
of  predestination. 

ArminillS  (Ar-min'l-us),     an     ancient 
. .     ,  German  hero  celebrated  by 

his  fellow-countrymen  as  their  deliverer 
from  the  Roman  yoke;  born  about  18-16 
B.C.,  assassinated  a.d.  19.  Having  been 
sent  as  a  hostage  to  Rome,  he  served  in 
the  Roman  army,  and  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  equea.  Returning  home  he  found 
the  Roman  governor,  Quintilius  Varus, 
making  efforts  to  Romanize  the  German 
tribes  near  the  Rhine.  I'lacing  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  discontented  tribes  he  com- 
pletely annihilated  the  army  of  Varus, 
consisting  of  three  legions,  in  a  three 
days'  battle  fought  in  the  Teutoburg  for- 
est For  some  time  he  baffled  the  Roman 
general  Germanicus,  and  after  many 
years'  resistance  to  the  vast  power  of  the 
empire  he  drew  upon  himself  the  hatred 
of  his  countrymen  by  aiming  at  the  regal 
authority,  and  was  aasasainatcd.  A 
national  monument  to  his  memory  was 
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inaugurated    on    the    Qrotenbnrg,    near 
Detmold,  in  1875. 

ArmininS,  Jacobus  (properly  Jakob 
»  Habmknsen).  founder  of 
the  sect  of  Arminians  or  Remonstrants, 
was  born  in  South  Holland  in  1560; 
died  1609.  He  studied  at  Utrecht,  in  the 
University  of  I^eyden,  and  at  Geneva, 
where  his  chief  preceptor  in  theology  was 
Theodore  Beza  (1582).  On  his  return  to 
Holland  he  was  appointed  minister  of  one 
of  the  churches  in  Amsterdam,  and 
chosen  to  undertake  the  refutation  of  a 
worlc  which  strongly  controverted  Beta's 
doctrine  of  predestination ;  but  he  hap- 
pened to  be  convinced  by  the  worli  which 
he  had  undertaken  to  refute.  Elected  in 
1603  professor  of  divinity  at  Leyden,  he 
openly  declared  his  opinions,  and  was  in- 
volved in  harassing  controversies,  espe- 
cially with  his  fellow-professor,  Gomarus. 
These  contests,  with  the  continual  attacks 
on  his  reputation,  at  length  impaired  his 
health  and  brought  on  a  complicated 
disease,  of  which  he  died.  See  Arminiana. 
Armistice  (Ar'^ls-tis),  a  temporary 
suspension  of  hostilities 
between  two  belligerent  powers  or  two 
armies  by  mutual  agreement,  often  con- 
cluded for  only  a  few  hours  to  bury  the 
slain,  remove  the  wounded,  and  exchange 
prisoners,  as  also  sometimes  to  allow  of  a 
parley  between  the  opposing  generals.  A 
general  armistice  is  usually  the  prelimi- 
nary of  a  peace. 

Armor     (ar'mor).    See  Arnu. 

Armorer.  *  ™**er  of  armor  or  arms, 
"*>  or  one  who  keeps  them  in 
repair.  In  the  British  army  an  armorer 
is  attached  to  each  troop  of  cavalry  and 
to  each  company  of  infantry. 
Armorica.  (ar-mOr'i-ka:  from  two 
.**'**»  Celtic  words  signifying 
upon  the  sea'),  a  name  anciently  ap- 
plied to  all  northwestern  Gaul,  latterly 
limited  to  what  is  now  Brittany.  Hence 
Armorio  is  one  name  for  Breton  or  the 
language  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brittany, 
a  Celtic  dialect  closely  allied  to  Welsh. 

Armor-plates,  ;^-  -hicrte^'iSi; 

of  vessels  of  war  are  covered  with  the 
view  of  rendering  them  shot-proof.  See 
Iron-clad  Ve$$els. 

Arms.  ^^"^  **''•  °^  Armorial  Bear- 
'  IN08,  a  collective  name  for  the 
devices  borne  on  shields,  or  banners,  etc., 
as  marks  of  dignity  and  distinction,  and, 
m  the  case  of  family  and  feudal  arms, 
descending  from  father  to  son.  They  were 
first  employed  by  the  Crusaders,  and  be- 
come hereditary  m  families  at  or  near  the 
close  of  tht>  12th  century.  They  took  their 
rise  from  the  knights  painting  their  ban- 


ners or  shields  each  with  a  figure  o 
figures  proper  to  hiuiself,  to  enable  hii 
to  be  distinguished  in  battle  when  clu 
in  armor.    See  Heraldry. 

Arms,  College  of.    See  Herald. 

Arms    Stand  of,  the  set  of  arms  neces 
'  sary  for  the  equipment  of  a  sin 
gle  soldier. 

Arms  and  Armor.  T*"*    'or me 

,,  .  term     is     a  p 

plied  to  weapons  of  offense,  the  latte 
to  the  various  articles  of  defensive  cover 
ing  used  in  war  and  military  exercise!) 
especially  before  the  introduction  of  gnn 
powder.  Weapons  of  offense  are  divisi 
ble  into  two  distinct  sections — firearm!: 
and  arms  used  without  gunpowder  oi 
other  explosive  substance.  The  firsi 
arms  of  offense  would  probably  be  woodei 
clubs,  then  would  follow  wooden  weap.ins 
made  more  deadly  by  means  of  stone  oi 


A,  Bascinet 

B,  Jewelled  orle  round  tbe 

bascinet. 

c.  Gorget,  or  gorglere  ol 
plate. 

0,  Pauldrons. 

B,  Breastplate-cuinus. 
F,  Rere-braces. 
a,  Uoudes  orelbow-platM 
H,  Oauntleta. 

1,  Vambrace. 

J,  Skirt  of  tacea. 

K,  MiliUrT  belt  or  cinKU* 

lum,  nchly  Jeweled. 
I.,  Tuilles  or  tuillets. 
H,  Cuibsea. 

M,  QenouUlerea   or    knee- 
nieces. 

o,  Jambeg. 
P,  Spur-strapt. 
Q,  SoUerets. 

K,  Misericorde  or  daRgar. 
8,  Sword,  suspended  by  i 
transverse  belt. 


Armor,  from  the  efllgy  of  Sir  Richard  Peyton,  is 
Toug  Church,  Shropshire. 

bune,  then  stone  axes,  slings,  bows  and 
arrows  with  heads  of  flint  or  bone,  and 
afterwards  various  weapons  of  brouze. 
Subsequently  a  variety  of  arms  of  iron 
and  steel  were  introduced,  which  com- 
prised the  sword,  javelin,  pike,  spear  or 
lance,  dagger,  axe,  mace,  chariot  scvthi", 
etc. ;  with  a  rude  artillery  consist! nc  of 
catapults,  ballistiP,  and  battering-ram«. 
I"  rom  the  descriptions  of  Homer  we  know 
that  almost  ail  the  Grecian  armor,  defen- 
sive and  offensive,  in  his  time  was  o< 
bronxe ;  though  iron  was  sometimes  uwd 
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Th«  lance,  apear,  and  Javelin  were  the 
principal  weapons  of  tbfs  age  among  the 
Greek'*.  The  bow  is  not  often  mentioned. 
Among  ancient  .iations  the  Egyptians 
seem  to  have  been  most  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  the  bow,  which  was  the  prin- 
cipal projectile  weapon  of  the  Egyptian 
iufautry.  Peculiar  to  the  Egyptians  wan 
a  defensive  weapou  iutended  to  cat»-h  and 
break  the  sword  «>f  the  enemy.  With  the 
Assyrians  the  bow  was  a  favorite  wea- 
pon; but  with  them  lances,  spears,  and 
javelins  were  in  more  common  use  than 
with  the  Egyptians.  Most  of  the  large 
engines  of  war.  chariots  with  scythes  pro- 
jecting at  each  side  from  the  axle,  cata- 
pults, and  balllstii*,  seem  to  have  be«»n  of 
Assyrian  origin.  During  the  historical 
age  of  Greece  the  characteristic  weapon 
was  a  heavy  sp«*ar  from  18  to  24  feet  in 
length.  The  sword  used  by  the  Greeks 
was  short,  and  was  worn  on  the  right 
Nide.     Tlie   Roman  sword   was  from  22 


mentioned  In  England  in  1338,  and  tben 
aeems  to  be  no  doubt  that  thuy  wei«  oaed 
!^y  i^L.^°l!'">>  At  the  siege  of  GbmbrtI 
in  1339.  The  projecUlea  fint  oaed  tor 
cannon  were  of  stone.  Hand  firearm* 
date  from  about  the  14th  century.  At  firat 
they  required  two  men  to  aenr*  them, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  rest  the  musale 
on  a  stand  in  aiming  and  firing.  The  fint 
Improvement  was  the  invention  of  tba 
match-lock,  about  1470;  this  was  followed 
by  the  wheel-lock,  and  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  flint- 
lock, which  was  In  universal  use  until  It 
was  superseded  by  the  percussion-lock, 
the  invention  of  a  Scotch  clergyman  early 
In  the  nineteenth  century.  The  needle- 
gun  dates  from  1827.  Since  that  date 
a  great  many  improvements  have  been 
made,  including  the  magasine  rifle  and 
the  machine  gun,  while  the  power  of  can- 
nons lias  enormously  increased.  The  only 
important  weapon  not  a  firearm  that  haa 


Roman  Cuirass 


Greek  Armor.  Roman  Cuiraas-Scala  armor.   Chain  Armor. 


to  24  Inches  in  length,  straight,  two- 
edg.*d,  and  obtusely  pointed,  and  as  by  the 
(•reeks  was  worn  on  the  right  side.  It 
was  used  principally  as  a  stabbing  wea- 
pon. It  was  originally  of  bronze.  The 
most  characteristic  weapon  of  the  Roman 
leKionary  soldier,  however,  was  the  pilum, 
which  was  a  kind  of  pike  or  javelin,  some 
C  feet  or  more  in  length.  The  pllum  was 
S'>metimes  used  at  close  quarters,  but 
more  commonly  it  was  thrown.  The 
favorite  weapons  of  the  aucieut  Germanic 
races  were  the  battle-axe,  the  lance  or 
dart,  and  the  sword.  Tlie  weapons  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  were  spears,  axes,  swords, 
knives,  and  maces  or  clubs.  The  Nor- 
tnaud  hud  similar  weapons,  and  were  well 
furnished  with  archers  ond  cavalrv.  The 
cross-bow  was  a  comparatively  late  in- 
vention introduced  by  the  Normans. 
Gunpowder  was  not  used  in  Europe  to 
discharge  projectiles  till  the  beginning  of 
tbe  fourteenth  century.  Cannon  are  first 
17-r— 1 


been  invented  since  the  Introduction  of 
gunpowder  is  the  bayonet,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  invented  about  1650. 
See  Cannon,  Musket,  Rifle,  etc. 

Some  kind  of  defensive  covering  was 
probably  of  almost  as  early  invention  as 
weapons  of  ofFense.  The  principal  pieces 
of  defensive  armor  used  by  the  ancients 
were  shields,  helmets,  cuirasses,  and 
greaves.  In  the  earliest  ages  of  Greece 
the  shield  is  described  as  of  immense  size, 
but  in  the  time  of  tlie  Peloponnesian  war 
(about  B.C.  420)  it  was  much  smaller. 
1'he  Romans  had  two  sorta  of  shields; 
the  acutum,  a  large  oblong  rectangular 
highly  convex  shield,  carried  by  the  le- 
gionaries ;  and  the  porma,  a  small  round 
or  oval  flat  shield,  carried  by  th»  light- 
armed  troops  and  the  cavalry.  In  the  de- 
clining davs  of  Rome  the  shields  became 
larger  and  more  varied  in  form.  Tha 
helmet  waa  a  characteristic  piece  of  arnMC 
among  the  Aaayriana,  Greeka,  BtnMcaa% 
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and  Romans.  Like  all  other  bodyarmor, 
it  was  asaalljr  made  of  bronze.  The  hel- 
met of  the  historical  age  of  Greece  waa 
diatinfaished  by  its  lofty  crest  The  Bo- 
man  helmet  in  the  time  of  the  early  em- 
perors fitted  close  to  the  head,  and  bad 
a  neckguard  and  hinged  cheek-pieces 
fastened  nnder  the  chin,  and  a  small  bar 
across  the  fare  for  a  visor.  Both  Greeks 
and  Romans  wore  cuirasses,  at  one  time 
of  bronae,  bnt  latterly  of  flexible  mate- 
rials. Oreavec  for  the  legs  were  worn  by 
both,  bnt  among  the  Bom?ns  usually  on 
one  leg.  The  ancient  Germans  had  large 
shields  of  plaited  osier  covered  with 
leather;  afterwards  their  shields  v<re 
small,  bound  with  iron,  and  studded  with 
bosses.  The  Anglo-Saxons  had  round  or 
oval  shields  of  wood,  covered  with  leather, 
and  having  a  boss  in  the  center;  and  they 
bad  also  corselets,  or  coats  of  mail, 
strengthened  with  iron  rings.  The  Nor- 
mans were  well  protected  by  mail;  their 
shields  were  somewhat  triangular  in  shape, 
their  helmets  conical.  In  Europe  gener- 
ally metal  armor  was  used  from  the  tenth 
to  the  eighteenth  century,  and  at  first  con- 
sisted of  a  tunic  made  of  iron  rinr^  firmly 
■ewa  flat  upon  strong  cloth  or  Jpnther. 
The  rings  were  afterwards  Interlinked 
one  with  another  so  as  to  form  a  garment 
of  themselves,  called  chain-mail  Great 
variety  is  found  in  the  pattern  of  the  ar- 
mor, and  in  some  cases  small  pieces  of 
metal  were  used  instead  of  rings,  form- 
ing what  is  cflHed  scale-ttrmor.  A  salt 
of  armor  consisting  of  larger  pieces  of 
metal,  called  plate-armor,  was  now  in- 
troduced, and  the  whole  body  came  to  be 
tncased  in  a  heavy  metal  covering.  The 
various  forms  of  ring  or  scale-armor  were 


H6rae«rmor  ot  Haximilian  I  of  Qennany. 

•i^f™*"*- .  *.  Manefalre.  c,  Foltrinal.  poltrel, 
or  tNraaatpiate.    d,  Croupiere  or  buttoclt-plece. 

ff^ually  superseded  by  the  plate-armor, 
whldi  continued  to  be  worn  until  long 
^I  ^?„  'ntfoduction  of  firearms  and 
field  arUUery.    A  complete  suit  of  armor 


was  an  elaborate  and  costly  equipment, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  different  pieces, 
each  with  its  distinctive  name.  In 
modern  European  armies  the  metal 
cuirass  is  still  to 
some  extent  in  ose, 
the  cuirataieri  being 
heavy  cavalry;  and  It 
is  said  that  this  piece 
of  armor  proves  a 
useful  defense  against 
rifle  bullets.  During 
all  the  time  that  the 
use  of  heavy  armor 
prevailed,  the  horse- 
men, who  alone  were 
fully  armed,  formed 
the  principal  strength 
of  armies;  and  in- 
fantry were  generally 
regarded  as  of  hardly 
any  account.  Eng- 
land was,  however,  an 

exception,  as  the  Eng-        

lish  arohers  were  al- AHecret  (Light  Plate) 
most  at  all  times,  be-  Armor,  a.d.  IMO. 
fore  ihe  invention  of 
gunpowder,  an  important  and  aometimes 
the  chief  force  in  the  army.  The  bow 
(long-how)  of  the  English  archers  was 
from  5  to  6  feet  in  length,  and  the  arrow 
discharged  from  it  was  itself  a  yard  long. 
The  long-bow  continued  in  general  use 
in  England  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  even  as  late  as  1627  there 
was  a  body  of  English  archers  in  the  pay 
of  Richelieu  at  the  siege  of  La  Rochelle. 
Armstrong:  (arm'strang),  John 
o  Scottish  poet  and 
physician,  bom  about  1709;  died  1779. 
After  studying  medicine  in  Edinburgh 
he  settled  in  London.  In  1744  he  pub- 
lished his  chief  work,  the  Art  of  Pre- 
serving  Health,  a  didactic  poem.  This 
work  raised  his  reputation  to  a  heiuht 
which  his  subsequent  efforts  scarcely  sus- 
tained. His  later  works  compri.«ed 
Miacellanie*  (of  no  value),  Medical  Ei- 
layn,  and  a  work  of  travel  named  Launre- 
lot  Temple. 

Armstrong  farm'stran?),  Sam  XT  El 
•  ,oo«  .  .  Chapman,  educator,  bom 
in  1830  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the 
WTM,/''  *  missionary.  He  graduated  at 
Williams  College  in  1862.  entered  the 
army  as  a  captain,  and  in  1863  was  mnde 
lieutenant-oolonel  in  the  9th  U.  8.  colored 
infantry.  He  left  the  service  in  IRft"  a-i 
brevet  brigadier-ger  ?ral  and  was  put  in 
cha^e  of  the  1  reedman's  Bureau  station 
at  Ilampton,  Va.  In  1868  he  opened 
the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural 
institute  for  negroes,  Indians  b  Mng 
subseaiiently  admitted.  Here  he  remained 
natil  his  death  in  1SS&,  working  auoQC 
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hli  colored  wards  with  the  greatest  de- 
Totion  and  the  higheat  success. 

Arm'ttroilfir  ^^^^^^^  Ggoboe,  Lord, 
**^  **af  engineer  and  mechanical 

inventor,  bom  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  26th 
Not.,  1810.  He  was  trained  as  a  solicit 
tor,  and  practised  as  such  for  some  time, 
though  his  tastes  scarcely  lay  in  that  di- 
rection. Among  his  early  inventions  wero 
the  hydro-electric  machine,  a  powerful 
apparatus  for  producing  frictional  electric, 
ity,  and  the  hydraulic  crane.  In  1846  the 
Elswick  works,  near  Newcnstlc,  were  es- 
tablished for  the  manufacture  of  his  cranes 
and  other  heavy  iron  mnrhinery,  and  these 
works  are  now  among  the  most  extensive 
of  their  kind.  Here  the  first  riiied  ord- 
nance gun  which  bears  his  name  was 
mad  in  1854.  (See  next  article.)  His 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  guns 
and  shells  led  to  his  being  appointed  engi- 
neer of  rifled  ordnance  under  government, 
and  he  was  knighted  in  1858.  This  ap- 
pointment came  to  an  end  in  1863,  since 
which  tinw  his  ordnance  has  taken  a 
prominent  place  in  the  armaments  of 
different  countries.  He  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Baron  Armstrong  in  18S7. 
Died  Dec,  1900. 

AmstTong  Gnn,  ^Sfed^^'fr^^ui 

inventor  (see  the  preceding  article),  made 
of  wrought-iron,  principally  of  spirally- 
rolled  bars  so  disposed  as  to  bring  the 
metal  into  the  most  favorable  position  for 
the  strain  to  which  it  is  to  be  exposed, 
and  occasionally  having  an  inner  tube 
or  core  of  steel,  rifled  with  numerous  shal- 
low grooves.  The  size  of  these  guns 
ranges  from  the  smallest  field^piece  to 
pieces  of  the  highest  caliber.  The  pro- 
jectile is  coated  with  lead,  and  inserted 
into  a  chamber  behind  the  bore.  This 
the  explosion  drives  forward,  compressing 
its  soft  coating  into  the  grooves,  so  as 
to  give  it  a  rotary  motion  and  at  the 
mme  time  obviate  windage.  Both  breech- 
loading  and  muzzle-loading  Armstrong 
gnns  are  made. 

Ar'mv  *  collection  or  body  of  men 
«>  armed  for  war,  and  organized 
in  companies,  battalions,  r  giments,  bri- 
gndps,  or  similar  divisions,  under  proper 
officers.  Ancient  armies  from  the  time 
of  Rameses  II  (Sesostris)  of  Egypt 
downwards,  underwent  «  series  of  pro- 
gressive improvements  under  the  Assyr- 
ians, Persians,  Greeks,  and  Carthaginians, 
till  they  reached  a  high  deprree  of  perfec- 
tion under  the  Romans.  In  Rome  every 
citizen  from  the  age  of  seventen  to  forty- 
fix  was  bound  to  aerve  in  the  army.  Un- 
der the  republic  a  levy  took  place  every 
vear  soon  after  the  election  of  the  consuls. 
It  was  auperintaDded  by  the  miliury  trib* 


unes,  who  at  once  formed  the  new  levies 
into  legions.  (See  Legion.)  Under  the 
empire  a  standing  army  was  required  for 
maintenance  of  order  in  the  interior  and 
the  defense  of  the  frontiers.  In  die  reign 
of  Augustus  the  strength  of  this  army 
reached  450,000  men.  The  earliest  mili- 
tary system  of  the  Teutonic  races  con- 
sisted of  the  armed  freemen,  ruled  by 
elected  leaders,  but  even  then  there  was 
a  personal  following  or  bodyguard  of  the 
king  or  leader.  Among  the  countries  of 
modem  Europe  the  foundation  of  a  stand- 
ing army  was  first  laid  in  France.  Charles 
VII  of  France  issued  an  ordinance  for  the 
creation  of  a  number  of  troops  of  horse, 
and  a  corresponding  body  of  infantry,  the 
whole  force  amounting  to  25,000  men. 
The  superiority  of  such  a  body  over  an 
assemblage  of  feudal  troops  was  soon 
proved,  and  other  States  imitated  the  ex- 
ample of  France.  By  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century  France,  Germany, 
and  Spain  were  all  in  possession  of  con- 
siderable standing  armies.  Since  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century  a  great 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  cooiposition 
of  armies  through  the  reintroduction  of 
the  principle  of  the  universal  liability  of 
all  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  in  mili- 
tary service,  or,  in  other  words,  through 
the  raising  of  armies  by  a  general  con- 
scripti-^i,  which  is  now  done  in  every 
European  country. 

Army  of  the  TJnited  States.  '^^* 

regular  army  was  established  by  an  Act 
of  Congress  passed  on  September  29,  1789. 
It  provided  an  establishment  of  700,  and 
from  this  beginning  has  evolved,  through 
numerous  changes,  the  army  authorized 
by  Act  of  Congress  of  June  3,  1916.  Ijke 
the  army  of  Great  Britain,  that  of  the 
United  States  is  recmited  by  voluntary 
enlistment,  a  system  that  has  sufficed  to 
produce  a  powerful  defensive  force  in  time 
of  peril  and  under  which  it  has  been  found 
feasible  to  carry  on  war  outside  of  the 
United  States,  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
great  war  in  which  the  great  military 
powers  of  the  Teutonic  Allies  have  laid 
under  contribution  the  man-power  of  their 
opponents  to  the  extremest  degree.  The 
Aiet  occasions  in  which  the  country  has 
had  to  extend  the  enlistments  may  be  re- 
caUed.  In  the  War  of  1812-15,  about  580,- 
000  men  were  brought  under  arms  •  in  the 
Mexican  War,  1846-48.  about  112,000 ;  in 
the  Civil  War,  2,780,000 ;  in  the  Spanish, 
1898,  313,000;  in  the  Philippine  Rebellion, 
140,000 ;  and  to  the  Allied  forces  in  China 
on  the  occasion  of  the  *  Boxer  Rebellion,' 
in  1900,  6883. 

At  the  dose  of  the  revolution  the  Army 
of  the  United  States  was  fixed  at  one  regl- 
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Bent  of  infwitry  of  twelve  companies,  and 
one  reciment  of  artillery  of  four  com- 
paniM.  a  total  of  1216  officers  and  men. 
In  rrei  an  additional  infantry  r^ment 
of  900  men  was  authorised.  In  1798  a 
force  of  10,000  men  was  raised,  but  was 
disbanded  in  1800.  In  1846  the  army 
contained  7000  men.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  the  army  had  a  line 
strength  of  12,931  officers  and  men.  In 
1876  Congress  fixed  the  maximum  strength 
of  the  regular  army  at  25,000  enlisted 
inen.  In  1893  there  were  28,000  men  in 
the  army. 

The  actual  strength  of  the  army  on 
June  30.  1912,  was :  Rraular  Army  and 
Porto  Rico  regiment  4470  officers  and 
al,331  rank  and  file  and  others.  In  addi- 
tion was  the  militia  forces  comprised  of 
8142  officers  and  112,710  enlisted  men,  an 
effective  strength  increased  in  1013  to 
120,800.  The  organization  of  the  militia, 
or  National  Guard,  was  under  control  of 
the  States,  enlistment  was  voluntary,  and 
serviTO  in  canm  was  of  short  duration. 
The  diiierent  State  Governors  were  the 
commanders-in-chief  of  the  force  enrolled 
in  the  respective  States.  Their  service 
could  be  require*]  by  the  Pressident  only  in 
case  of  emergency,  when  they  passLni  un- 
der control  of  the  President  an<l  the  officers 
appointed  by  him.  In  191.S,  the  maximum 
strength  of  the  army  was  fixed  at  100,00(), 
and  the  units  of  organization  w»>re:  15 
regiments  of  cavalry ;  6  of  field  artillory : 
1  corps  of  coast  artillery :  3  battalions  'of 
engineers ;  30  regiments  of  infantry :  the 
Porto  Rico  regiment,  and  various  staff 
corps  and  detachraenU). 

The  Act  of  1916  provided  for  an  in- 
crease of  the  Regular  Army  from  u  iicaco 
*.^iSiv'*  of  about  100,000  to  one  of  iibtujt 
^08,l»0.  This  increment,  how<>vor.  was  to 
be  effected  by  five  annual  a<lditionM,  so 
that  the  total  authorized  force  should 
not  be  raised  till  June  30,  1920.  It  was 
to  comprise  "the  Regular  Army,  the  Vol- 
unteer Army,  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps, 
the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps,  the  National 
Guard  while  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  and  such  other  land  forces  as  are 
now  or  may  hereafter  be  authorize*!  by 
law," 

The  Regular  Army  consists  of  64  regi- 
ments of  infantry ;  25  of  cavalry ;  21  of 
field  artillery;  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps; 
the  brigade  division,  army  corps,  and  army 
headquarters,  with  their  detachments  anil 
troops:  General  Staff  Corps;  Adjutant- 
<jeneral  s  Department ;  Inspector-Gen- 
•^  1."  J?*P''''*™®"t !  Judge- Advocate  Gen- 
erals Department ;  Quartermaster  Corps ; 
Medical  Department ;  Corps  of  Engineers ; 
Onlnance  Department ;  Signal  Corns ;  the 
I'uSn'«?f  *5?  B"«a«  of  Insular  AflFairs ; 
the  iCmtia  Bureau ;  the  detached  officers ; 


the  detached  non-commissioned  officers; 
the  professors ;  the  Corps  of  Cadets ;  the 
general  army  service  detachment,  and  the 
detachments  of  cavalry,  field  artillery,  and 
engineers,  and  the  band  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy;  the  post  non- 
commissioned stuff  officers ;  the  recruitins 
parties;  the  recruit  depot  detachments, 
and  unassigned  recruits;  the  serviie 
school  detachments;  tho  disciplinary 
guards;  the  disciplinary  organizations; 
the  Indian  Scouts,  and  such  other  olficers 
and  enlisted  men  as  might  later  be  pro- 
vided for. 

Soon  after  tlie  United  States  declared 
war  on  Germany  in  1917  provision  w.is 
made  for  an  enormous  increase  of  the  mil- 
itary forces  of  the  nation,  approximating 
the    hitherto    unheard-of    total    of    some 
3,000,000  men.    It  was  to  consist  of  three 
parts  unified  for  the  puriioses  of  the  w;ir. 
The  first  was  the  Regular  Army,  whirh 
was  to  be  increased  by  voluntary  pnlist. 
ment  from  less  than  100,000  to ".SOO/HXi 
men.     The  second   part  consisted  of  the 
National    Guard,    or   State    militia    nd- 
ments,  which  lost  their  identity«an<l  tlnir 
numerical  designations  as  State  organiza- 
tions and  be<>ame  *  Nationalized.'    The  in- 
crease of  the  National  GuanI    (IH  divi- 
sions) authorized  a  total  of  4.'»0.00()  ni.ri. 
In   August   over   300,000    *  NutionalizHi ' 
National    Guardsmen    were    in    trainiiis 
camps  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
third  part  of  the  military  establislutietit 
was  the  so-called  *  National  Army,'  emu- 
posed  of  conscripts,  men  chosen  by  a  "  se- 
lective   draft.'      The    Emergencv    Armv 
I^w,  which  was  approved  May  18.  10J7, 
provided   for  the  registration  on  Juno  ."i 
of  all  mpn  in   the   country   betwepn   thf 
ages  of  21  and  31,     The  total  regi.stere<l 
was  9.780.H8."..   of  which   1,275,9<»2   were 
aliens  and  8<>.r.:{8  alipn  enemies.    On  .Iiilv 
20,  out  of  those  rpgistere<l.  687,000  wen' 
drafted  by  lot  to  provide  the  first  50«),(M"l 
men  of  the  new  army.    The  second  sehc 
tive  service  legislation  embraced  all  \\\nV 
••itizens  between  the  ages  of  18  and  4r., 
not    included    in    tlip    first    draft.      Ovei 
13,(XX),000  men  enrolled  on  September  12, 
1918.     The  !;rand  total  of  registrants  in 
both  drafts  was  2;5.456,021.     The  go*  em 
JP^'f*   pliin  was   to  have   approxim.itely 
o,000.(XK>  men  un«ler  arms  before  the  sum- 
mer of  1919.     Tho  (German  armistice  on 
November     11,     1918,     found     4,00(MHNJ 
Amencans  actually  umler  arms. 

The  i-onscript  army  was  designato-l  as 
the  National  Army,'  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Regular  Army.  It  was  larRpiy 
officered  by  grnduatps  of  Reserve  Offirers' 
Training  Camps,  of  which  a  series  were 
held  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  the 
course  lasting  three  months  for  its  prin- 
cipal branches  of  the  service,  although  in 
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•pecial  bruiicLes,  suvh  as  aviation,  the 
luiinie  wati  t>xteii<le<l  to  a  lunger  period. 
At  the  end  of  the  training  period  success- 
fid  candidates  were  granted  commissions 
in  accordance  with  their  fitness  to  com- 
mand and  either  assigned  to  duty  or  held 
iu  reserve.  The  training  of  the  National 
Army  proceetlnd  rapidly  under  these 
officers,  with  experienced  Regular  Army 
officers  in  the  higher  commandH,  in  huge 
army  cantonments  linlding  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  men,  iu  some  cases,  and  as  the 
training  was  completed  (in  about  three 
months  time)  selected  contingents  were 
sent  abroad  for  final  intensive  training 
before  entering  upon  active  service. 

In  July,  1918,  the  War  Department 
dropped  the  classification  of  Regulars, 
National  Army  and  National  Guard  units. 
From  that  time  all  forces  nt  home  nnd 
abroad  were  designated  solely  as  uimier- 
ical  units  of  the  Unitetl  States  Arniv. 
During  the  great  war  with  O.-rmaiiy 
and  Austria-Hungary,  ] 917-18  (see  A'mj-o- 
pciin  trui),  (Jeneral  I'eyton  (\  Maicli.  as 
chief  of  staff,  was  in  command  of  tlio 
Army  of  the  UnitiMl  .States,  rankin;;  ("iiii- 
fral  John  J,  Persliiug,  commander  of  tin- 
American  forces  in  France,  and  Oenei  il 
Hliss,  who  was  America's  military  rcin-i'- 
s»>ntative  in  the  Council  of  Versailles. 
Lit'Ut.-Gen.  Liggett  was  in  commaml  of 
the  First  Army;  Lieut.-Gen.  Bullanl 
roinmnnded  the  Second  Army.  Among 
the  corps  commanders  were  Major-(Jen- 
t'rals  Read,  Camenm.  Dickman,  Summer- 
iill,  nines,  Bimdy  and  Wright. 

The  President  is  the  constitutional 
commnnder-in-chief  of  the  Army.  The 
Swretnry  of  War  is  responsible  for  tlie 
ailtninistration  of  the  War  Department, 
nml  the  execution  of  the  military  policy  of 
the  President.  The  Chief  of  Staff  i.slhe 
tf^-hnical  military  adviser  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  through  liim  pass  all  orders 
b«'twefn  the  War  Department  and  the 
army.  Similarly,  he  supervises  the  train- 
iiiK  and  discipline  of  the  troops  of  the  line 
and  co-ordinates  the  work  of  the  different 
Staff  Corps  and  departments.  The  duties 
of  tiie  General  Staff  include  the  prepara- 
tion of  pians  for  national  defense  and  for 
mobilization  in  time  of  war. 

Army  CorDS.    "."'^  ***  ^I"*  ^^^^^^^  «iivi- 

j  'vw^^v,  sums  of  nn  army  m 
the  field,  comprising  all  arms,  and  com- 
manded by  a  general  officer ;  sulwlivided 
into  divisions,  which  may  or  may  not 
comprise  all  arms. 
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^UToriO  *'"'  very  destructive 


larva  of  the  moth 
HeUoph'ila  or  Leucama  inipuncta,  so 
palled  from  its  habit  of  anarching  in  com- 
part bodies  of  enormous  number,  devour- 
ing almost  every  green  thing  it  meets. 
The  parent  moth  is  dark-colored.  The 
larva   is  abdut  1%   inches  long  and   is 


found  in  various  parts  of  the  worid,  but 
is  particularly  destructive  in  North  Amer- 
ica. The  larva  of  Hcidra  militaru,  a 
European  two-winged  fly,  is  also  called 
army  worm.  Scattering  poison  bran 
mash  through  infected  fields  is  considered 
the  iM'st  method  of  dealing  with  tbia 
plague. 

ArnattO,    or  Annotta.    See  Annatto. 

Arnand  (»r-nO),  Hknbi,  pastor  and 
***"***'*'  military  leader  of  the  Vun- 
dois  of  Piedmont ;  born  1041 ;  died  1721. 
At  the  head  of  his  people  he  successfully 
withstood  the  united  forces  of  France  and 
Savoy,  and  afterwards  did  good  service 
against  France  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
Succession.  He  had  to  retire  from  his 
country,  and  was  followed  by  a  number  of 
ins  people,  to  whom  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  pastor  till  his  death. 

Arnauld  ("•■""*>)>  tl'e  name  of  a 
French  family,  several  mem- 
bers of  which  greatly  distinguished  them- 
selves.— Antoimo,  nn  eminent  French  nd- 
VfXMie.  was  born  KuM);  die<l  1019.  Dis- 
tiuKuishe<l  as  a  zealous  defender  of  the 
<:iuse  of  Ht-nry  IV  and  for  his  powerful 
and  successful  defense  of  the  University 
of  Paris  against  the  Jesuits  in  1594.  His 
family  fonnetl  the  nucleus  of  the  sect  of 
the  .Tanscnists  (HeeJatmenius)  in  France. 
— His  son  Antoine,  called  the  Ctreat 
Arnauld,  was  born  February  6,  1612,  at 
Paris;  died  August  9,  16-94,  at  Brussels. 
He  devoted  himself  to  theology,  and  was 
rtHreived  in  1G41  among  the  doctors  of  the 
Sorboiine.  He  engaged  in  nil  the  quarrels 
of  the  French  Jansenists  with  the  Jesuits, 
the  clergy,  and  the  government,  was  the 
chief  .Tansenist  writer,  and  was  consid- 
ennl  their  head.  Excluded  from  the  Sor- 
bouiie.  he  retinal  to  Port  Royal,  where  he 
wroif,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend 
Nicole,  a  ci'lebrated  system  of  logic 
(heucf  calleil  the  Port  Royal  Logic).  On 
ac<!ount  of  persecution  he  fled,  in  1679,  to 
the  Netherlands.  His  works,  which  are 
mainly  controversies  with  the  Jesuits  or 
the  Calvinists.  are  very  voluminous. — His 
brother  Robert,  born  1588,  died  1674, 
was  a  person  of  influence  at  the  French 
court,  but  latterly  retireil  to  Port  Royal, 
where  he  wrote  a  translation  of  .Tosepnus 
and  other  works.  Robert's  daughter,  An- 
oi^LiQUE.  born  1624,  died  1684,  was  emi- 
nent in  the  religious  world,  and  was  sub- 
ject to  persecution  on  account  of  her  un- 
flinching adherence  to  Jansenism. 

ArnautS.       See  Albania. 

Arndt  (""■"*)•  Ernst  Mobttz,  a  Qer- 
^^  man    patriot    and    poet;     was 

born  1769 :  died  1860.  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  history  at  Greifswald  in  1806, 
and  stirred  up  the  national  feeling  against 
Napoleon    in    his   work    Oeiat    aer   Zeit 
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portion    of    th 


('Spirit  of  th*  Time').    In  1812-13  h«   AvmIiaw.  T««.J     a 

■wJously  promoted  th/war  of  tad^nd*  ATllliem  Land,    SorfiiVra      territo? 

S?  .^^^'^J?""**'  °'  pamplUet.,  po«ina.   of  8.  Aurtralia.  lying  west  of  the  Oulf  , 

Deiit$eken   Vatertandt     Dtr   €Mt,   d»r    m      .         ,a^  ,t.  x 
EUtn  lemehten  lie$»,  and  Wt  bhuen  di«  AmiOa     L*^""f*>'.»  f5"'»  <>'  Pl«nts 
Trompetenf      Hutaren     herau$!    which  ,i»tin,  «#  «»S,«  ibH;^"  ?"'"5"f'*?*  «"'' 
were  caufht  up  and  lunr  from  one  end  of  wStem  uffi  «tS?!^^"n°"°.'*  *?  %" 
Germany  to  the  other.    In  1817  he  mar-  cInSS  v«^    a"-    9,°®  i",found  ii 

todt,    J0HA^\  celebrated    German  &r^o????."eypW'a.°'aSTxSv.^ 
dl<^  IfS  "S"/'*^  theoogian;  born  1555;  application  to  woiS§a^d"rui^.  **'""' 

If  n««^^p^2lrrhuT1:tf  Amim      {.^-rS'wS^IJirhnrna^ 
■    SLn.Ci^'";  1°  Germany,  and  has  been  Bettina.  wife  of  L^uiTAchiSr^o^Araim 
uS«,?i!^     ^''***     ''''°*^*    *"    European  and  sister  of  the  poet  Clemens  Brentono- 
Janguages.  bom  at  Frankfort  in  1786 :  died  at  Berlin 

Anie  (*«).  Thomas  Auousnwi:,  Eng-  1859.    Even  in  her  childiood  she  maui 
iTiA.  j."i  ■.^^P®??^'  Jjo™  *it  London  'ested  an  inclination  towards  eccentric!. 

Zu^i  i^^\?7j'"^'i  *°  1^^.  »*  I^i°*  '''Pi'-^  She  enterei^n  a  coS«sSn?eme 
^Jl'"]  Fields,  and  was  received  with  with  Goethe,  and  contracted  an^Stected 
great  applause,  ^hen  followed  Fielding's  ap«l  fantasUc  love  towards  him~S  in 
comic  opera,  Tom  Thumb,  or  the  Tragedy  W*  fiftieth  year.  In  1835  shT  publish^ 
r?7S?'tf*!f;i.  "'^  style  in  the  Comu,  Goethe's  Bt^fu^echsel  mii  einem  KMe 
izlS'  fS  "JJ"  """"^  original  and  oulti-  (Correspondence  with  a  Child')  cn- 
RuU  Bwl-  "  ''^  ?^*  J.**®  national  air  ^^^i'  amon«  others,  the  letters  that  slie 
Rule  Bntannta,  originally  given  in  a  alleged  to  have  passed  between  her  n  mi 
popuhir  piece  called  the  Ma,gue  of  Alfred.  G«>ethe.  Her  lateT^ri^M  weS  of  1 
After  having  composed  two  oratorios  and  Politico-social  character.— Uer  husband 
■everal  operas  he  received  the  title  of  k^T^^  AcniJt  von  Abnim,  bom  at 
Doctor  of  Music  at  Oxford.  He  com-  ?"">}>  1781;  died  1831;  dtetiSb.^ 
posed,  also,  music  for  several  of  the  songs  5^.»«l'  »»  a  writer  of  novels.  In  conort 
in  Shakespere's  dramas,  and  various  pieces  ^^,  ^^'  brother,  Clemens  Brentano.  he 
of  instramental  music.  *^  published  a  coUection  of  popular  Gerinia 

Amee  V*^"?*'^-  <"*®  °'  *•»«  numerous  KP*^^  *P^  ballads  entitled  De»  Knahn 
I  B^i.Ai  '""I'an  varieties  of  the  buffalo  Wunderhorn.— Uer  daughter,  Gisela  vov 
!«««.♦  *."'■*',•  ^'Z^.'""^* We  as  being  the  ^'^^lK  ^?2^'^  *°  literature  by  her 
largest  animal  of  the  ox  kind  known.    It  ^famattiche  Werke,  3  vols.,  1857-63 

Srjl'"-^  "JT^  1  /^L'il«*'  ^*  th«  sboul-  Amim,  Habbt  Kam,  Eduabd,  Count 
»h?'J'„"j!i''?°'  \^°  ^^%  feet  long  from  k.  ,  ,oo!°^.'.  «  frussian  dipiomatist, 
^tT^^y^«^\  "^u*  °f  *»>«  tail.  It  ^™  i°  1824;  died  1881.  In  1870  he  was 
\Ll^\i.'^^^^^  1°  **>«  fo«»t"  at  the  ?"^"^*|°''  *«>  gome;  in  1872  he  became 
base  of  the  Himalayas.  ambassador  to  Paris,  but  was  recalled  .m 

Arnhem,  ?'  Abnhem  (amlilm),  a  s?Ji?-'i^Lj?/i,^^*''*^^  /^**>  Bismarck. 
n^A  ,  ^  ,*•>*"  'n  Holland,  prov  of  °"*»«e«"ently  convicted  of  lese-majesty. 
Gelderland,  18  miles  sonthwSt  of  Zut-  AlHO  K^J^^^'  «.°c-  4"««»).  a  river  of 
Phen,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  «.-  a  ^^^^  ""^^^^  ""««  "»  the  Etrus- 
Pleasantiy  situated,  it  is  a  favorite  S  S?°*i,^^j°*^*"'  "^'^e"  »  «we«P  to  the 
dsntfai    re«)rt,    and    it    contSw    JSV  ^^^"1  then  trend,  westwards,  divides 

turw  oa^nef  wares,  mlrrois  mSm^  S^A  "^•*  W»w  it,  into  the  Tuscan 
mathematical  Instrliments;  et?^  •  T5  -  '  *^*5  *  **"/?*  •'J^  ""<»• 
f„"*l7«?*l''  "''  **«  trade 'is  important  ArnoblUS  fc'l*l>-"»). ,  "  early 
In  1795  It  was  stormed  by  the  IPnlnM.  ♦>--i.  «  i.  l^i'^'tian  writer,  was  a 
who  were  driven  from  it  bv  d,-  pSSi  M*^¥i  °^  'h**"!^**  Sicca  Venerea,  in 
•laus  in  1813.    Pop.  M,812.  "^  ?"5J^*'u'°^  la^*'^. '^»me  a  Christian; 


Arnold 

otDttpnUiHonea  adveraut  Qtntet,  in  which 
he  lotifht  to  refute  the  objectiou  of  the 
headm  J  against  CbriBtianity.  Thia  woik 
betrajra  a  defective  knowledge  of  Chria- 
tianity,  bat  la  rich  in  materiala  for  the 
nnderatanding  of  Greek  and  Boman 
mjrthology. 

Arnold  (*''ooW),  Benkdict,  bom  in 
•******'**  Connecticut  in  1741,  an  able 
general  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  but 
who,  through  dlBsatisfaction,  attempted 
to  betray  the  strong  fortress  of  West 
PoinL  with  all  the  arms  and  stores  there 
deposited,  into  the  hands  of  the  British. 
The  project  failed  through  the  capture  of 
Major  Andr£,  and  Arnold  made  his  escape 
to  the  British  lines.  He  received  a  com- 
mission as  major-general  in  the  British 
army,  and  took  part  in  several  maraud- 
ing expeditions.  His  name  was  associ- 
ated with  infamy,  even  in  England,  and 
his  after  life  was  miserable.  Died  in 
London  in  1801. 

Arnold.  Sib  Edwin,  poet,  Sanskrit 
I  w  1  J  ."^^S!?/'  ''"*'  journalist,  bom 
in  England  in  1832.  Educated  at  Oxford, 
where  he  took  the  Newdigate  prize  for  a 
Po«{?  entiUed  the  Feaat  of  BeUhazear  in 
looJ.  He  was  successively  second  master 
in  King  Edward  Vl's  College  at  Birming- 
ham, and  principal  of  the  Sanskrit  College 
at  Poonah,  in  Bombay.  In  1861  he  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Daily  Telegraph. 
He  was  the  author  of  Poemt,  narrative 
and  lyrical,  numerous  translations  from 
the  Greek  and  Sanskrit;  The  lAaht  of 
Ana,  K  poem  presenting  the  life  and 
{^aching  of  Gautama,  the  founder  of 
JJuddhism ;  The  Light  of  the  World,  etc 
He  died  March  24, 1904. 


Amott 

ployed  himself  in  preparing  yoang  omb 
for  the  oniTeraities.  In  1«»  h«  wm  ap- 
pMnted  head-ma&ter  of  Rugby  School, 
and  devoted  himself  to  his  new  dotiea 
with  the  greatest  ardor.  While  giring 
due  prominence  to  the  classies,  he  de- 
prived them  of  their  exclusfveness  by  In- 
ttodudng  various  other  branches  into 
^?  SPI"?*  ■"?  he  was  particularly  cai«- 
ful  that  the  education  which  he  famished 


Ar'nold.  Matthkw,  English  critic,  ea- 
'  sayist,  and  poet,  was  bom 
at  Laleham,  near  Staines,  in  1822,  being 
a  son  of  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby.  lie  was 
educated  at  Winchester,  Rugby,  and  Ox- 
ford, and  became  a  Fellow  of  Oriel  Col- 
lege. He  waa  private  secretary  to  Lord 
Lansdowne,  1847-51;  appointed  inspec- 
tor of  schools,  1851 ;  professor  of  poetry 
at  Oxford,  1858;  author  of  several 
volumes  of  poetry,  Eatays  in  Criticism; 
On  the  Study  of  Caltio  Literature: 
Literature  and  Doqtna;  volumes  of  es- 
says and  other  works.  He  enjoyed  high 
reputation  for  critical  ability  and 
literary  skill.  He  died  April  15,  1888. 
Ar'nold, J"*****'*'  headmaster  of  Rng- 
m  7  L.  "^  School,  and  professor  of 
nior  era  history  in  the  University  of  Ox- 

&.'^'^^*  5^^««'  '°  the  Isle  of 
oVf  ,^'  ?  IT^  i  *^'^  'o  l*^-  He  entered 
uxtord  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  in  1815 

AffoT* »  t'.**'**^  *'«^'*"'  «'  Oriel  College, 
./r.i*?^'"*  deacon's  orders  he  setU^d 
at  Laleham,  near  Staines,  where  be  em- 


■honld  be  in  the  highest  sense  moral  and 
^ristian.  His  success  was  remarkable. 
Not  only  did  Rugby  School  becoma 
crowded  beyond  any  former  precedent, 
but  the  superiority  of  Dr.  Arnold's  sys- 
tem became  so  generally  recognised  that 
it  may  be  justly  said  to  have  done  mnch 
for  the  general  improvement  of  the  public 
schools  of  England.  In  1841  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  modern  history  at 
Oxford,  and  delivered  his  introductory 
course  of  lectures  with  great  succesa 
His  chief  works  are  his  edition  o1 
Thurydidea,  his  Roman  Hiatory,  unhap- 
pily left  unfinished,  and  his  Sermons. 
There  is  an  admirable  memoir  of  him  by 
A.  P.  Stanley,  Dean  of  Westminster 
(London,  two  vols.,  1845). 

Ar'nold  of  Brescia,  "H.  ?**"»" 

„  ,    ,      .  '  religious    and 

political  agitator  and  victim  of  the  twelfth 
century.  He  was  one  of  the  dificiples  of 
Abelard,  and  attracted  a  considerable 
following  by  preaching  against  the  pope's 
temporal  power.  Excommunicated  by 
Innocent  11,  he  withdrew  to  Zurich,  but 
soon  reappearing  in  Rome  he  waa  taken 
prisoner  and  burned    (1155). 

Ar'non.  *  ''^^®'  *°  Palestine,  the  bound- 
,  '  ary  between  the  country  of  the 
Moabites  and  that  of  the  Amorites, 
latterly  of  the  Israelites,  a  tributary  of 
the  Dead  Sea. 

Ar'not,  Ar'nut.  *    °*™e    of    the 

,    ,         '  .        'agreeably      flavored 

farinaceous  tubers  of  the  earth-nut  or 
pig-nut  (Bunium  flexu6aum  and  B.  Bui- 
bovaatdnumy.  See  Earth-nut. 
Ar'nOtt,  ^*^'  *">  eminent  physi- 
»  L  .^  ,  ^^l^'i*"*^  physicist,  was  born  at 
Arbroath  in  1788 ;  died  in  1874.  Having 
graduated  as  M.A.  at  Aberdeen,  he  went 
to  England,  and  was  appointed  a  surgeon 
m  the  East  India  CJompany'a  naval 
service.  In  1811  he  commenced  practice 
in  Tendon,  In  1837  he  was  appointed  ex- 
traordinaiy  physician  to  the  queen.  In 
1827  he  published  Elements  of  Phyaica, 
and  irr  1838  a  treatise  on  Worminfl  and 
Ventilatton,  etc.  He  ia  widely  known 
as  the  inventor  of  a  stove,  which  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  economical  ar- 
rangements for  burning  fuel;  a  ventilat- 
ing chimnev-valve,  and  his  water-bed  for 
the  protection  of  the  sick  against  bedaentt 


Aniotto 

Amibenr  (fnuw*).  •  town  la 

.  -  •  Pruwla,  proT.  WMtphaUa, 
npitu  of  the  foveramrat  of  nme  name. 
on  the  Bohr.  Pop.  MOO. 
Amitadt  (Ara'aat),  •  town  in  G«r- 
•M««M»u*  many,  principality  of 
Bdiwanbnrs-SondenliauMn,  11  miles 
■.  b/  w.  of  Erfurt,  apon  the  Gera, 
which  diTi(k>8  it  into  two  parta.  Haa 
manufactareti  in  leather,  etc.,  and  a  (ood 
trade  in  grain  and  timber.  Pop.  14,413. 
Amfurftl^ft  (trna'vfcl-de).  a  town  of 
"***"  Pmeeia,  pror.  Branden- 
barir.   38   milea   ■.>.   of   Stettin.     Pop. 


Amnlf  (*>^«"'l')t  fre»t  grandHon  of 
^  *~  Charlemafne,  elected  King  of 
Germany  in  A.O.  88T;  invaded  Italy, 
captured  Rome,  and  was  crowned  em- 
peror by  the  pope  (896)  ;  died  a.d.  800. 
Arftiiium  (a-roVde-g).  an  order  of 
monocotyledonoua  plants  ; 
nme  aa  Ancett. 
AtoImIL  C^pl-Mn),  a  German  town, 

.  «r^   .."'pA***  .sL*'»«    principality 
of  Waldeck.     Pop.  8000.         *-        »-      ' 

Aroma     U-rO'ma),      the      diatinotire 
^     fragrance       exhaled       from 
■plce^jtlanta,  etc. ;  generally  an  agreeable 
odor,  a  sweet  smell. 

ArOmaticS  (Ar-d-mat'llu),  drags  or 
other  substances  wbith 
yield  a  fragrant  smell,  and  often  a 
warm  pungent  taste,  as  calamus  (acotm* 
CsMmim),  ginger,  cinnamon,  castiia, 
UTender,  rosemary,  laurel,  nutmegs,  car- 
damoms, pepper,  pimento,  cloves,  vanilla, 
saffron.  Some  of  them  are  used  medicin- 
ally as  tonics,  stimulants,  etc. 

Aromatic  vinegar,  J  J'^'pJ^^^S 

perfume  made  by  adding  the  eusential  oils 
of  lavender,  cloves,  etc.,  and  often  cam- 
phor, to  crystallizable  acetic  acid.  It  is 
a  powerful  excitant  in  fainting,  languor, 
and  headache. 

Arona  (&*>^'°&)>  <">  ancient  ItaUan 
town  near  the  8.  extremity  of 
Lago  Maggiore.  Pop.  4700.  In  the 
vicinity  is  the  colossal  statue  of  San 
Carlo  Borromeo,  70  feet  in  height,  ex- 
clusive of  pedestal,  42  feet  high. 

Aroostook  Cv'*''*"'')'  »  "^"  ot  the 

Northeastern  United 
States  and  New  Brunswick,  a  tributary 
of  the  St  John,  length  140  miles. 

Aroura,  Amra  <?->^'ra),   aa    an- 

.      '  cient  Egyptian  meas- 

ure of  surface,  equal  to  2lTWMMBngli^ 
square  feet,  or  9  jnoles  106.3  feet       * 
Arpad    ^'^P¥'^  •!•»«  •>««>  of  Hungarian 
tt,^    vt     .'*"*'  •"?  romance,  founder  of 
cne   lUnydoffi   o*.   Hungary,   born  about 


Amu 

8TO'  ^'t?,,  WJ;  ^"»«  ^'P*^  dynastj 
teigned  till  1801. 

Ameffffio      (i^-PcfOXr     *!>•    dlstinn 
f  ••  sound   of   the    notes   ol 

an  instrumental  chord;  the  striking  th> 
notM  of  a  chord  in  rapid  succession,  as. 
in  the  manner  of  touching  the  harp  in- 
stead of  playing  them  simultaneously. 
ArVent  (*f-P*n)f  formerly  a  Fren«h 
«  V  ^  measure  for  land,  equal  to 
five-sixths  of  an  English  acre;  but  it 
varied  in  different  parts  of  France. 
ArpinO  (*''-I>«'n'*5  «nc.  ArptHum),  a 
I  i  ^    *"*■"  "'Southern  Italy,  prov- 

ince of  CawrtB,  celebrated  as  the  birth 
place  of  CaluK  Marius  and   Cirer  j.     It 

pS°"loSn'  ^^^'^°''  ""*"•  P*'^'*'  ett. 

ArqUa  <*';''"^*^'  *  ''"*««  "'  Northern 
I.  J  Jt"ly.  about  13  miles  g.  w.  of 

I  adua,  where  the  p.K>t  IVfrHrcb  died.  ISth 
July,  i.{i4.  A  monument  has  boon 
erected  over  his  grave. 

ArqUebllS    Ur'kw«-buB).  a  hand-gun; 
*,  a .  Kpe<ie«   of    firearm    re- 

sembling a  musket  anciently  used.  It 
was  used  by  horse  and  foot  troops ;  somr- 
times  cocked  by  a  wheel,  and  carried  a 
ball  that  weighed  nearly  two  ounces.  A 
larger  kind  used  in  fortresses  carried  a 
heavier  shot. 

Arraca'cha.     See  Anoaclut. 

Arracan'.     See  Ancan. 

Ar'rack.    see  Anek. 

Ar'ragOn.     See    Aragou. 

Arrall  (A'^'")t  »  town  of  British 
•**  ""  India,  in  Shahabad  dislrii  t, 
Bengal,  rendered  famous  during  the 
mutiny  of  1857  by  tb*»  heroic  resistanco 
of  a  body  of  twenty  civilians  and  fifty 
Sikhti,  cooped  up  within  a  detached  house, 
to  a  force  of  SOUU  sepoys,  wiio  were  ulti- 
mately routed  and  overthrown  by  the 
arrival  of  a  small  European  reinforce- 
ment   Pop  42,998. 

Arraifimment  (ar-ran'-ment),  the 
»  "*  "  act  of  calling  or 
setting  a  prisoner  at  the  bar  of  a  court 
to  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty  to  the  matior 
charged  in  an  indictment  or  information. 
The  pleas  are,  the  general  issue,  i.  e., 
not  guilty,  or  in  abatement  or  in  bar ;  the 
prisoner  may  demur  to  the  indictment 
or  he  may  confess  the  fact 
Arrflji  (ilr'ran),  an  island  of  Scnt- 
********  land,  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde, 
part  of  Bute  county;  area,  165  square 
miles,  of  which  about  one-tenth  is  under 
cultivation.  The  inlet  of  I^mlash,  on  tli" 
coast,  forms  a  capacioun  bay,  completely 
Bheltered  by  Holy  Island,  and  is  one  of 


Arnngement 


Arrai  OamptigD 


Arrapachitis 


tiM  b«<t  aatund  iiarbora  in  U>e  wwt  of 
tteotund.  Tm  geology  of  Arran  haf<  at- 
tracted much  attention,  as  furouuing 
within  a  oomparatively  narrow  sp»c«  dia- 
tinet  aeetiona  of  the  great  geological  for- 
mationa;  while  the  Sotiiuy  poMeaaen  al- 
moat  equal  iutereat  boih  in  the  variety 
and  the  rarity  of  mnny  of  its  plantn.  The 
Norae  held  the  isluiitl  until  the  thirti'«nth 
century.  Later  it  nhfltfred  Robert 
Bruce.     Pop.  about  5(N)(>. 

Arraneement     ( a-rflnJ'ment ).  in 

.  ■  ,         MiuMip,    the   atluptu- 

tjon  of  a  composition  to  voirca  or  iuNtru- 
menta  for  which  it  was  not  originally 
written;  ako,  a  piece  ao  adapted. 

Arran  Islands.  See  Iran. 

(ai'o-pn-krtis),  a  city 
<  f  aiu-ient  Mesopota- 
mia, located  by  I'toh-my  bt>twefn  Armenia 
and  Adiabene.  though  tfie  AsNyriun  uml 
Babylonian  inNoriptioiiM  appear  to  indi- 
cate a  city  betwe»'n  the  Iow«'r  Znb  and  the 
Tigris.  In  the  lattiT  n„'.on  Arra|>cha, 
capital  of  the  Uiitian  kin^ilom,  was  situ- 
ated, though  no  uiu<lfrn  xite  has  yet  been 
found  for  this  city.  Arrauehn  is  spoken 
of  in  the  time  of  Uamniurabi  (2100  b.  o.). 
when  It  was  appaivntly  captured  by  the 
Assyrian  King  ANsurnaxirpal,  it  being 
one  of  the  Assyrian  eitles  that  afterwnnls 
rebelled  against  Hhalmunezer.  After  the 
fall  of  Nineveh,  in  tlOrt.  Arraficha  became 
a  part  of  the  Chal<la>an  kingdom  under 
Nebuchadnezzar.  In  the  reign  of  Cyrus 
the  territory  of  Arrapachitis  was  sti'l 
known  as  the  land  of  Outians.  The 
Outian  kings  wrote  their  inscriptions  in  a 
Semitic  dialect.  In  Oenesia  x,  22.  Ar- 
pachshad  is  represented  as  a  son  of  Shem. 
The  land  of  Arpaha  is  mentione<1  as  a 
separate  country  with  Assyria  bv  the 
Egyptians  in  the  fifteenth  century  b.  c. 

Arraroha.       See  Ararola. 

Arras      (^-fS).  a  town  of  France,  capi- 
_  tal  of  the  department  Pns-de- 

Cnlais,  well  built,  with  several  handsome 
Rquarea  and  a  citadel ;  cathedral,  public 
library,  botanic  ganlen,  museum  and 
numerous  flourishing  industries.  In  'the 
middle  ages  it  was  famous  for  the  manu- 
fnctnre  of  tapestry,  to  which  the  English 
Applied  the  hnme  of  the  town  itself.  Pop. 
(1006)  20,738. 

Arras  ^  name  given  to  large  tapes- 
•  tries  employed  as  wall  hang- 
Jn=r3.  Tapestries  of  this  character  appear 
to  have  been  first  made  at  Arras,  at  that 
time  a  city  of  Flanders,  but  now  a  city  of 
France.  Large  numbers  of  them  were 
there  produced  and  given  the  name  of 
their  place  of  manufacture,  this  being 
continued  after  Arras  ceased  to  be  their 
niief  center  of  production.     The  Italian 


name  for  them  is  Arazii.  A  Mri«  of  tbtM 
hanslngi.  the  moat  famoua  ot  thaa  all. 
is  that  for  which  Raphael  mada  dwi^ 

Arras  Campaign.    i«>    the   mfIj 

.,  ,  u  1  ^r  .  montha  of  1917 
tli.re  took  place  in  the  regica  adjoiniuc 
the  eitv  of  Arras  one  of  the  moat  aotaU* 
campaigns  on  tlie  western  front  in  tb* 
great  Euru|.ean  war.  Here  the  Qermana 
had  stubb<)rnly  held  their  own  for  more 
than  two  yearn,  but  now  they  yiekled  aud- 
denly  to  the  British  and  French  attache 
and  made  a  remarkable  revertut  movement 
to  what  b«'Cttme  known  as  *  Uindenburg'a 
Line."  twenty-five  miles  to  the  rear  of 
their  former  position.  The  campaign  in 
question  began  on  January  11,  when  the 
British  took  nenriy  a  mile  of  German 
trenches  near  Beaumont  Uumil.  On  Feb- 
ruary •2rt.  while  a  fog  prevaibnl,  the  tjer- 
mans  began  their  great  retirement,  yield- 
mg  about  three  miles  in  the  Ancre  section, 
including  the  famous  Butte  de  Warlecourt, 
whii-li  hud  seen  some  of  the  blmMliest  fight- 
ing of  the  war.  On  the  following  day  the 
liei'inan  retreat  ennliniie«l,  nenriy  twenty- 
five  s<|uare  miles  of  territoiv  being  yielded 
to  the  BritiHli.  March  17  was  market!  by 
the  beginning  of  a  more  extended  German 
reti-ement,  the  British  and  French  ad- 
vancing without  resistance  from  two  to 
four  miles  over  a  front  of  thirty-five  mile* 
in  length.  On  the  n«xt  day  the  Alliea 
occupied  the  fortified  town  of  Peronne. 
The  German  line  of  withdrawal  waa  ex- 
ten<led  until  it  was  one  hundred  raUea  in 
lenirth,  and  the  retreat  continued  nntit 
twelve  miles  had  been  yielded ;  Noyon  and 
Nesle  being  given  up  to  the  French.  In 
the  end  the  entire  Noyon  salient  waa 
abandone<l  and  the  Hindenburg  line  waa 
reached,  twenty-five  miles  to  the  rear  of 
the  former  position.  By  March  10  two 
hundred  and  fifty  towns  and  Tillages  and 
1300  square  miles  of  territory  had  been 
won  by  the  Entente  Alliea. 

On  April  6  the  British  began  a  vigorous 
drive  on  a  twelve-mile  front  north  and 
south  of  Arras,  the  German  r'witions 
being  abandoned  for  two  to  thrt  miles 
and  important  fortified  points  captured, 
including  the  'field  fortress'  of  Vimy 
Ridge  (q.  v.).  These  advances  continued, 
several  thousnnd  prisoners  being  taken. 
On  April  2  Haig  making  n  sudden  thrust 
north  of  Arrns,  and  Nivel..'  did  the  same 
between  Snissons  and  Rheims.  The  Hin- 
denburg line  was  now  reached,  and  to 
hold  it  the  Germans  threw  240.000  fresh 
troopa  against  Nivelle,  bat  withont  chedc- 
ing  his  advance.  The  British  had  now 
reached  Arras  and  the  French  vcre  near 
Laon,  the  latter  storming  the  large  town 
of  Craonne  and  gaining  control  of  the 
whole  Craonne  plateau.  The  successes  of 
the  Allies  continued  until  the  British  bdd 


Arrvft 


Arrowhtad 


tb« 


•Btlrt   Hiadmbarc  Una   for   .w...  ....«««  ^i  mm  wt 

M  its  Img'h.     In  the  aooeMiUac  and  tbaa  haadad 


P2f«d   th.   oT^San    wriatSca  rtSSSa  SSd^h^hfJo&  ^Pd^ifhirt 
•■d  tha  oDinion  Dri>vall«l  »h>»  »iurfi>  iiiMm.  t*^...  i  •  "w"*^    *»  waa  nos  nort, 


«  prevaiiad  Uiat  tbair  nwra-  flatua  I ' ' 

1  atratefic  in  purpoae,  their  AnHaiM      (Ir'ra-ini)   Ifanad  Am.  An* 
to  alK,rten  and  atraigbtaa  f^^  „  Kddff ii  t&SjuaiS'^ 


•ad  tha  opinion  prevailed  that  their 

■aat  had  been  -'— ' 

iataat  baiac 

their  lineT^  .^.  __ 

Durinc   tUa   retirement   the   Oermana  waa  born  at'Horta  ia  £ha~A^M  >».! 

deraatatad  the  who4e  country  abandoned  praetiaed  Uw  ii  LSboa^  £  WMth?ih.« 

by  then.     The  Tillacoe  were  deetroyed.  Bah  tutor  of  the  Ut«K  BTnZrto-^JTi* 

tSa  eropa  aa  far^w  poaalble  ruined,  tS  ^Ski^oion^l^^^^^^^^ 

fanninc  utenaila  broken  and  made  ua4leaa.  aiUon  becSSTof  Ua^MSoTfor  dinS^ 

thefnflt  treea  eat  down  or  otherwiae  i?  rwsy.    ITtTOteatS^alSSrt  tha  e^?n^' 

Jured,    and    in    erery   way   poaaible    the  anw  ofX  monirSy  ud  wa?2^ 

country  rendered  uninhabitaUeT^  l#«dera  to  tS  mwwiimt  thX^««Jii, -. T 

—ui  u     I      "f  ."•trnlninf  of  one  ■  penon,  lie.    He  became  Procurator  Omi«nil  in  hI. 

JegaUy  only  by  process  in  execution  of  to  August,  1911.  he  waa  dert^  th*  «»» 
jStC?"hS**in'  T%  T'*  *"  ««'»"  <»'  «»»««Sti5;af  P^i^d^fof  p5?U^  "fie 
majr  arreat  without  warrant  or  prcceut.    *_j  /«^-i-«\     ^rlr  *'"^"™»y- 

•nd  erery  peraon  ia  liable  to  arreitwith-  Aniail  ^J''^-"')'  'i  FtAWup  Aaai- 
out  diatinction,  but  no  man  ia  to  be  ar-  «.»!.- ^*  i»/"^fl.  K  ^J^  hiatoriat., 
teeted,  unleaa  char«ed  ^th  suJh  «  crim^  Sod  I!«H,J?**°'r"*lu*®"'**''«*  *»  t^e  aec 
•■will  at  least  lus^  holdiihlm  to  bail  «d  ?K^^^«!?f  ***'  ^^  emperpi.  Hadrian 
when  taken.  Although  ordiSlrily  appli^  Sf  c2L  M^A*V^*  r"il"*  *  P'*.?' 
to  any  legal  aeiaure  of  a  person,  orre*!  la  Hni.  ^fcJSuI  ?*  '**"°®  ^*  became  a  ^is. 
tha  term  more  properly  usS  to  drUcweS  2«ini.£'**;^**i?^  *■"  'L"""'^  '^th  th« 
•ad  oppreAw.X.'to  criminal  ciwa.^^  to^S^S«t**„',j!i*™*',  *'"'  '■•  «dvance,l 

Arrcit  Of  Judgment,   »»  i?w.  the  SuSi!  HTsnSnrioSr.^?"%'e  gr 

•topping  of  a  Judgment  after  vertirt.  for  gSf k  ?b  tht  f te^^t  *i?i  "^^  >><*•:  " 
Muaea  .assigned.     Courts  have  noweV  ?«   u^^J?*  "J"*'".®'  "<"j  5  •»  «l»<««c  f.. 


J^?i^  7^^ '  .^lien  the  ▼erdlct  diCfers  ma-  EpSfltetaa. 
^^JJ'??*!^*  J''*/"**'^J  o'  when  the  *^P*««*™- 
owe  laid  in  the  declaraHon  is  pot  suffi-  Ami,    K 
ci«it  in  Doint  of  low  tn  tn«„A  -»  .rilrL   —***"»    »h 


the    diaeoursea    of 


wyvu. 

Arretinm. 
Arrhenathenun 


mZ^*^  t;.™..!"  ^""m  v^"™""!!  is  pot  sum-  a>Kf la,  ~-. ,  «rehitectur«,  the  line  in 
d«Bt  in  point  of  law  to  found  an  action  .„^^  *  .jWch  the  two  straight  oi 
"P<*°-  '"TT?'     urfacea  of  a  body,  forming  ai 

See  Ar««,  ?*'"^°/  "^«'  °f**  «"«>»  otLer.     ^ 

HeeArearo.  Arroba    l«-'*'«>?  5  Spanish).  «  weigh. 

(Ar-en-ath'e-rum),  .^„         .  ,  fonnerly  used  in  Spain,  au.l 
«.—     «      V.  u    .      "  Kenus  of  oatlike  "»*"  a»ed  to  the  greater  part  of  Centra 
SKS^iislA"*'''  ^-   ''""f*'   sometimes   «°d   South  Amerfca.     In  the  StatM  o 
SSmI  iSl*"**'**   rye-grass,   is   a   valuable  2P*°'"j>   o?1g^n  ^  its   weight  is   gaieral? 
fodder  plant  equal  to  25.SJ  Iba.  avoirtunoia  •  folRr«,i 

ArrheniuB   i.«^J?»'|j"-)..  svant..^  «  ^f?"S,  .^-38  ita.:5I2liTS.'e£uS>™fo 

fe-  -t  Ups^  fn^V'^A^^^^^  2Knst1g;,uri1,;5,or'^°*  '«>»  ^^^ 

^^S^T'^fA^'^^^  Danish  Island.    See  Aer«e. 

K^^t^'^ori^nTibae^^att.  "T/  JS-"  Arrondissemcnt  t*;S^^-«s!.;,i" 

trolyUc  dissociation  in  liquids.     He  has  P?rtment,  or  of  the  quarters  cS  aome  of 
written  on  the  Oalvanie  ^onduotiMityof  t^e  hirger  dtiea.  *"°*  "' 

SSiSS^^'  *""  "^  ^^™*''  ""  ^^^'^'^  Arrow    ijr'a)    .   ^j,^.   ^p„^ 

P«»«-  «..^"f°  "a?*^  Ceoina  Pwtna.   Arcfcer*.  Bow.  "*^-     °^ 

natua  was  condemned  to  death  in  42  AD     a V^     ,  /  _,  ^  . 

for  his  ehare  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  AlTOWhead  (•''o-hedj   Bofftttaria), 

«pe«,r  CUudtoa,  and  wa.  ^co%dt  pU„t.  fonad  to  aS  iSTofVS 


AnowlMtded  Gharteten 


Antnio 


ALv^-  ?>«»«  *rrowh«d    (fif.   Kl  dar..  the  on."c.uLlTrSVo'  denSSS 

(Dopatatlou  yOM).  .bout  10  mlhTSS 


Mh)  hy  •  tnbtroM  root,  nearly  riobiH 

rT*  •~.i;  ,*■*'".  •'y  **"  •iTow-ebiiped 
ksfw  with  Unceolate  straight  lobe*^ 

Arrowheaded  Charaoten.  S  •  • 

iform  WriHmg.  "^ 

Arrow  Lake.  iP,  expansion   of   the 

British  Columbia.  Canada;  about  OS  m. 
loof  from  If.  to  s.;  often  regarded  u 
formlnff  two  lalies— Upper  and  Lower 
Arrow  Lake. 

Arrowrock  Dam,  ^.Itt'^'fJ^^}^'- 

dedicated  at  Boise,  Idaho,  October  4,  lU) 
The  dam  is  362  feet  high,  llOU  feet  Ic  n,'. 
aiiii  240  feet  wide  at  tlie  bawe,  tapi-iin: 
to  Itf  feet  at  the  top.  Worlt  on  th  hi^ 
was  begnn  in  1011  by  ttie  Roclr.i  u  '' 
Berrice,  under  the  direction  of  F.  1..  .\ . 
mouth,  supervising  engineer  of  th<  huh^ 
District;  Charles  H.  Paul,  conJ^  .  cion 
nngineer,  and  James  Mann,  superii  r.  u'nt 
of  construction.  The  cost  was  $6,0ut  0»<>. 
The  dam,  which  is  built  of  solid  conciete. 
crosses  the  Boise  Riyer  some  distance 
a  here  the  dty  of  Boise,  and  forms  a  lake 
18  miles  long  and  200  feet  deep.  An  area 
of  248,000  acres  is  to  be  irrigated  by 
Dieans  of  the  project. 

Arrow-root,  i    »tar<*h    largely    used 
'  for  food   and   for  other 
purposes.    Arrow-root  proper  is  obtained 
from  the  rhisomes  or  rootstocks  of  several 
■pecies  of  plants  of  the  genus  Maranta 
(nat  order  Marantaceae),  and    perhaps 
owes  its  name  to  the  scales  which  cover 
the   rhlaome,   which   have   some   resem- 
blance to  the  point  of  an  arrow.    The 
Slimes  from   which   arrow-root   is   most 
commonly    obtained    is    J/,    aruttdinilcia, 
liepce  called  the  arrow-root  plant.     Bra- 
zilian  arrow   root,    or   tapioca   meal,   is 
Jot  uHUtaima,  after  the  poisonous  juice 
Has  bwn  got  rid  of;  East  Indian  arrow- 
rodt,  from  the  large  rootstocks  of  Cur- 
cfimo    angnttifoUa,    Chinese    arrow-root, 
irom   the    craping   rhisomes   of    ^elum- 
«Mw     apecUStum;     English     arrow-root, 
from   the    potato;    Portland    arrow-root, 
rrom   the   corms    of   Arum   maculatumj 
Md    Oswego    arrow-root,    from    Indian 

ArrOWSmith  (.■r'o-Bmith),  Aa»on.  a 
„h    .  .  distinguished      English 

!.^««0K"PJ»er.  born  1750;  died  18^  he 
fc^Jw  *^\  execution  of  maps  to  a  net. 
^ui^V\^  "r*""  »'«i2«»  attained.  Sis 
"ephew.  Jobs,  bom  1700,  died  1878,  was 
BO  leas  dlsting uished  in^the  same  field! 


of  'Cacri^;    tte"other     calW    Ari^ 
^LJ^^rLP^^^  by^I^ord  Hill  over  a 

isrvsr25S"  ^"'^  ^~"'-  «■ 

Ami,®!:    A«F,  (M'n),    iBLAniM,    a 

^.    'Jfonp   belonging   to   the   Dutch. 

sonth  of  western   New  Guinea,  and  ei- 

"*  5!?™  ■*"■*'•  *<*  "^"tb  •boot  12T 

They  are  composed   of  eoraline 

r  -.f-f.  ue, .  nowhere    exceeding   200    feet 

nh    •  ♦^e  '.  ,        -?  are  well  wooded  and 

t..u   aiy  /.    r.i        Tie  natives  belong  to 

ft'"    Pap  !Hn   -it,    ^th  an  intermixture 

d  are  partly  Chris- 

cports   are   trepang, 

•nother-of-pearl,  and 

Pop.  of  gronp  aboat 


•  ■r    for'-ign    },lv.n.    , 
ti..n!-       "^'ht    rl.'.f 

to'    ,01  ■!<»-•   '•     H,     pp.1' 

'f*!   :>^  birus'  o.-s^s. 

ArZ'f  tea  V"''  *  **>»  tbe  founder  of  a 
>-..■,  n  <'\'»«s*''  o'  Parthian  kings 
hi.  ^'•'-  n^"-  i'^»«  *•>•*'  ""ne  from 
tl>^,T.'  '\  A'«'c'«l«-  There  we>« 
tfc.r  /lue   ...   al        See  Parihia. 

H'  '-.9.B  V"-  A-mas'),  a  mannfectar- 
_^  i^ti    town    in    the    Russian 

TrK?T^*  ^f  Nijni-Novgorod,  on  thS 
T^uX^  "J'l**  *»'*  o'  Moscow,  with  a 
cathedral  and  large  convent    Pop.  10,801 

Arsenal  <*'"^»«°:«1).  a  royal  or  public 

#„-  .fc. magaxine  or  placa  appointei 

i«ni„J'«?**Vi?5'  "l^Woft  keepfiS,  aid 

^i.  S^"  ■•>ould  include  factories  for 
guns  and  gun-carriages,  and  military 
S^^HnnfV  "".k'n*!--  AU  the  European 
li^°"  ^'^^^  '■'««  ««>d  important  a^ 
?S-  }?  ??ii  ^S^"  ""  »  number  of  them  in 

Arsenic  <*»^"en-ik :  symbol  As.  atomic 
m-«*  ^#  ''^'^''^  ^5),  a  metallic  ele- 

ment of  common  occurrence,  being  found 
n  combination  with  m.  r  other  metals 
'°  ..■  ^ar'^ty  of  mint  -  "is.  It  ia  of 
a  tin-white  color,  and  .  .dily  tamishea 
on  exposure  to  moist  air,  hrst  changing  to 
yellow  then  to  gray,  then  bhick.  l"bar<^ 
ness  it  equals  copper ;  it  is  eitremdy  brit- 
tle, and  very  volatile,  beginning  to  snblime 
before  it  melts.  It  bums  with  a  blue 
flame,  and  emita  a  smeU  of  garUc.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  .'>.7fl.     It  forms  alloys 

«i*ii.°'**.l°f  *••*  "***•'»•  Combined  with 
sulphur  it  ftmns  orpiment  and  realgar, 
which  are  the  yellow  and  red  sulpbTdea 
of  arsenic.  Orpiment  is  the  true  ar. 
S0IMOIMI  of  Um  aacienta.     With  oxtim 


I 


Arshin 


Artedi 


iUMnic  forms  two  compounds,  the  more 
important  of  which  is  arsenious  oxide  or 
MMnic  trioxide    (Aa«0,),   which   is   the 
trMto  mr$enic,  or  simply  ar$tnie  of  the 
shops.    It  is  usually  se«n  in  white,  glassy, 
translucent  masses,  and  is  obtained  by 
sublimation  trom  several  ores  containing 
arsenic  in  combination  with  metals,  par- 
ticularly from  arsenical  pyrites.     Of  all 
Rubstances  arsenic  is  that  which  has  most 
frequently  occasioned  death  by  poisoninp, 
both  by  accident  and  design.     The  hest 
remedies  against  the  eflFects  of  arsenic  on 
the  stomach  are  hydrated  Resquioxide  of 
iron  or  gelatinous  hydrate  of  magnesia,  or 
a  mixture  of  both,  with  copious  draughts 
of  bland  lifinida  of  a  mucilaginous  con- 
sistence, which  serve  to  procure  its  c«im- 
plete   ejection    from    the   stom'nch.     Oils 
and  fats  generally,  milk,  albumen,  wheat- 
flnur.  oatmeal,  sugar  and  s.vnip  hare  nil 
proved  useful  in  connlerarting  its  effect. 
Like  many  other  virulent  poixons,  it  is  a 
safe   and    useful    medicine,   e!ip(>oially    in 
skin  diseases,  when  judiciously  employed. 
It  is  used  as  a  flux  for  glass,  and  also  for 
forming  pigments.     The  arsenite  of  cop- 
per   (Scheele's  green >    and  a  double  ar- 
senite  and    acetate   of   c«>pper    (emerald 
green)  are  largely  used  by  painters;  they 
are  also  used  to  color  paper-hangings  for 
rooms,    a    practice    not    unaccompanied 
with    considerable    danger,    e8pp<-iBlly    if 
flock-papers  are  used  or  if  the  room  is  a 
confined  one.     Arsenic  has  been  too  fre- 
quently  used    to   give    that  bright   green 
often  seen  in   colored  ('onfectionery,  and 
to   produce   a   green   dye   for  artlrles  of 
dress  and  artifiHal  flowers. 


r4j 

ift 


AnMn     ('••■-shPn'),  a  Russian  measure 

of  length  equal  to  28  inches. 
AninoS  (»ir-sin'o-<'>,  a  city  of  ancient 
^^  Eeypt  on  Lake  Moeris.  said 
to  have  been  founded  about  B.C.  2.100.  but 
renamed  after  Arsino^,  wife  and  sister  of 
Ptolemjr  II  of  Egypt,  and  called  also 
Crocodthpolit,  from  the  sacred  crocodiles 
kept  at  it. 

^{•gjg  (ar's^s),  a  term  applied  in 
pr«»sody  to  that  syllable  in  a 
measure  where  the  emphasis  is  put ;  in 
elocution,  the  elevation  of  the  voi<p.  in 
distinction  from  the»ig,  or  its  depression. 
.4r»M  and  thenh,  in  music,  are  the  strong 
position  and  weak  position  of  the  bar,  in- 
dicated by  the  down-beat  and  up-heat  in 
marking  time. 

Arson  ^d^'fon).  'n  common  law.  the 
t,^ malicious  burning  of  a  dwelling- 
bouse  or  outhouse  of  another  man,  which 

t/i.!'£..T.?""'"*  l"'^,'"  f^^f'ny.  and  which. 
If  homicide  result,  is  murd«r.     Also,  the 

warehouse,  mill,  barn,  agricultnrnl  pro^ 
duce,  ship,  coal-miae,  and  the  Uke.     In 


Scotland  it  is  called  toiUful  fire-roUing. 
In  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
it  is  a  considerable  aggravation  If  th" 
burning  is  to  defraud  insurers. 
Art,  *?  •'■,  "O"*  extended  sense,  as  dis- 
-  tinguished  from  nature  on  the  one 
hand  and  from  science  on  the  other,  has 
been  defined  as  every  regulated  operation 
or  dexterity  by  which  organised  beingN 
pursue  ends  which  they  know  beforehand 
together  with  the  rules  and  the  result  of 
fuf^  »"<*•»  operation  or  dexterity.  In 
this  wide  sense  it  embraces  what  are 
usually  called  the  useful, arts.  In  a  nar- 
rower and  purely  arathetic  sense  it 
opsicnates  what  is  more  specifically 
termed  the  fine  arts,  as  architecture 
sculpture,  painting,  music,  and  poetrv. 
The  useful  arts  have  their  origin  in  posi- 
tive practical  needs,  and  restrict  them- 
selves to  satisfying  them.  The  fine  nru 
minister  to  the  sentiment  of  taste  thronch 
the  medium  of  the  beautiful  in  form,  color, 
rhythm,  or  harraon.v.  See  Painttnn 
ftrulpturr,  etc.— In  the  middle  ages  it 
was  common  to  give  certain  branches  of 
study  the  name  of  arts.     See  Arts. 

Arta   Cl'^*",^^'  ■  'f"^''  *o^^'  "n^  river  of 
.      Northwestern  Oreece.    The  town 
(ancient  Amhracia)    was  transferred  hy 
I  iirkoy  to  tJreece  in  18S1    (pop.  800<)i. 
It  stands  on  the  river  Arta,  which  for  a 
considerable    distance    above    Its    moiitb 
forms  a  part  of  the  new  boandary  be- 
tween Greece  and  Turkey. 
ArtaZerzeS     (Ar-taks-crks'ffs;       Old 

mighty'),  the  name  of  several  Persian 
kings:—!.  AsT-iXEBxics,  sumamed  Loi»- 
QlMANiTH,  succeeded  his  father  Xerxes  t 
vl\.  r  'J*    subjected    the    rehellio,i« 

fcgjptians,  terminated  the  war  with 
-«,i  !l^Li'^"**"''To'l  ^'^  subjects  in  peace, 
«°^  .i'*^»f"-^-  '*2-".— 2.  Abtaxerxes.  sur- 
named  Mnemo.\.  succeeded  his  fathpr 
Darius  II  in  the  year  405  B.C.  Aft^r 
having  vanquished  his  brother  Cvrus  he 
made  war  on  the  Spartans,  who  had  as- 
sisted  his  enem.v,  and  forced  them  to 
abandon  the JJreek  ciHes  and  islands  of 
Asia  to  the  Persians.  On  his  death,  bo. 
AiH.  his  son  Ochus  ascended  the  thmnft 
under  the  name  of— 3.  Abtaxkrxfs 
OciitTS  (.V,n  to  .33?)  B.C.).  After  having 
subjected  the  Pha>nicians  and  Egyptinns, 
and  displayed  great  cruelty  in  both  mm- 
tries,  he  was  poisoned  by  his  genernl 
Bagoas. 

Artedi  (^r-ta'de),  Peteb,  a  Swedish 
-»  »  .  naturalist,  horn  1705,  drowned 
at  Ainsterdam  17*5.  He  studied  at  T> 
aaia,  turned  his  attention  to  medicine  nnd 
natural  history,  and  was  a  friend  of  Lin- 
na?us.  His  Bihlinthrra  Ickthyologtco  and 
fkUot^pMrn  icktkifologictt,  together  with 
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I  Ufe  of  the  author,  were  published  at  branchea  to  the  head,   neck,  and  opper 

Leyden  in  1^8^  ^       ^      ^  ""»».  ■'"J  downwards  to  the  lower  Umte. 

ArtemU    <*Vt™»8V«»n  ancient  Greek  etc.;   and    the  pulmonary  artery,   which 

B  ™     divinity,  identified  with  the  conveys  venous  blood  from  the  rifht  tm 

Roman  Diana.    She  ^.  n  the  daughter  of  tricle  to  the  lungs,  to  be  purified  In  the 

Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  I^*o  or  Ijitona,  and  process  of  respiration.       »*•«"'»  "^ 

i:q'or'^5,t'X'  r^A.*S  Upt  Arteriotomy  (.m,.„h^^^,     *. 

rented  as  a  huntress,  with  bow  nnd  ar-  nn  artery,  as.  for    nstance.  for  the  oarw 

rows;  as  a  Roddoss  of  the  nymphs,  in  a  pose  of  blood-lKting,  to  relieve  pi^uM 

chariot  drawn  by  four  stags ;  and  as  the  of  the  brnin  in  npopiexv.               P^^uw 

moon  goddess    with   the  crescent  of  the  ArfAai'an   (ilr-tes'yan)       Wflls         ^ 

moon   above   her   forehead.     She   was   a  ArtCSiail  J.^,,^  y«^J^    The     French 

maiden  divinity,  never  cunquered  bv  love,  province     of     Artois.     where     they     ao- 

except  when  l^ndymion  mnde  her  /eel  its  pear  to  have  been  first  used  on  an  ei^ 

power.     8he_  demanded  the  strictest  chas-  tensive   scale,    are   perpendicular  borinn 

tity    from    her    worshipers,    and    she    is  into    the    Rround    through    which    water 

fnPr^°J,^.  "-"  a'''"''^  /hnnKed    ActOH,n  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  soil?  p?oducln; 

nto  a  stag,  and  caused  him  to  be  torn  a  constant  flow  or  stream,  the  ultimate 

in  pieces  by  his  own  dops  because  he  had  sources  of  supply  being  higher  than  the 

Ttr&rmUin'„':'"n"'V''.'-  V  I'r*'''"^,-  ""Vth  -f  "•-  »."ring.  and  the  water  thu- 
^  h«  hnil  „T  T»"i  <i*«t'vn>  '-♦"Iphratod  rising  by  the  well-ltnown  law.  Thev  are 
pmniJ  nf  Art»,^i  ^I'l^^^K  ^'"'  ^"'"'•"''  ^""•"•ally  sunk  in  vfllley  plains  and  dis- 
temple  of  Artemis  at  Kphesus  was  con-  tricts  where  the  lower  pervious  strata 
sulcred  one  of  flio  wonders  k=* »•"••»   onaia 

of  the  world,  but  the  god- 
dess worshiped  there  was 
very  different  from  the 
huntress  goddess  of  (Sreece, 
b»-ing     of     Eastern     origin, 

Sf  VuUful  "Jafure!"  "^"^'  ^''•*'"  ^^'^  <">  '»^^^^n«»on  B«.n. 

Artemisia  (Jlr-tp-mis'l-a),  a  genus  of  are  bent  into  basin-shaped  curves.     The 

plants  of  numerous  species,  rain  falling  on  the  outcrops  of  these  aatu- 

nat.   order  Compositw,   comprising   mug-  rates  the  whole  porous  bed,  so  that  when 

wort,    southern    wood,    and    wormwood,  the    bore    reaches   it    the    water   by    hy- 

Certain  alpine  species  are  the  lluvoriug  draiillo   pressure  rushes  up   towards   the 

ingredient  in  absinthe.     See   Wormuood,  level  of  the  highest  portion  of  the  strata 

Artemisia,  U"*^''"    ".^   ^''*.'".l";  .i?.^  •^'''*  '''"*  »'"PI>Iy  is  sometimes  so  abundant  as 

^     ./*'',"i"''  "'"•"*  .fc)---*-*  B.C.,  to  be  used  extensively  as  a  moving  power 

sister  and  wife  of  Mausolus.  to  wln»m  she  and    in    arid    regions    for   fertilizing   the 

erected  in  her  capital.   IlalicarnassiiK,   a  ground,  to  whi<  h  purpos*?  artesian  springs 

tuuuuuieut.  called   tlie  Mausolt^uiii,  which  have    In-en    applied    from   a    very    remote 

was  reckoned  anioug  the  seven  wouiier.s  of  p».ri.Kl.     Thus  many  artesian  wells  have 

the  world.  .  ,.        .  bi-.-u  sunk  in  the  Algerian  Sahara  which 

ArtemiSlUm^'*'""^*'"""'* ''""''•  "  P*"""'-  l»!«ve  proved  an  immense  boon  to  the  dis- 

.....      ^""i"ry     in     lOulxea.     an  tri.  t.     The  same   has  been  done  in   the 

island  of  the  .Egean.  near  which  several  arid   re«iou  of  the   Ignited   States      The 

naval    battles    between    the    tireeks    and  water  of  most  of  these  is  potable   but  a 

Persians  were  fought,  B.c.  4S0.  few    are   a    little   saline,    though    not    to 

Ar'temiL*  Ward.      "**  Broic»«,  such  an  extent  as  to  influence  vegetation. 

•"   •    «.  **.      ^;^ar^ea    Farrar.  The  hollows  in  which  Ix)ndon  and  Paris 

Arteries    '*f;'^':*^*^    ^'''^    syl*''"    of  He  ore   both   perforated  in   many   places 

eylindrical  vessels  or  tubes,  by   borings  of  this   nature.     At   Tendon 

membranous,  elastic,  and  pulsatile,  which  they   were  first  sunk  only   to   the  sand. 

convey   the  blood  from   the  bear,   to  all  but  more  recently  into  the  chalk.    One  of 

parts  ofAhe  body,  by  ramifications  which  the  most  celebrated  artesian  wells  la  iL-.t 

as  they  proceed  diminish    n  size  and  in-  of  (irenelle  near  Paris.   1798  feet  deep. 

Z*'^?  f  """."Jf-  «'J<^  terminate  in  minute  completed    in    1841,    after    eight    yeani' 

wi?h  thl^irini?'^  the  ends  of  the  arteries  wort.    One  at  Rochefort,  France.  Is  27tt5 

Jifh  the  beginnings  of  the  veins.    There  feet  deep,  at  Columbua.  Ohio,   2775.  at 

?runk.'^"th^/'o«r?„"^K*'^"    or    arterial  Pesth.  rfingary.  3182,  and  at  8^.  I^ui. 

Lft   vln«rWl«    .f   ,h     h  *•  f''^" /'«'»   the  Mo..  Afi4m-    Artesiai  borings  have  been 

^ro„/h  \hl  -.1    I  ^^^  i''^"''*  ."""^    ramifies  made  In  West  Queensland  400()  feet  deep, 

through  the  whole  body,  seudiug  off  great  At  Schladebach.  in  Prussia,  there  is  u^ 
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»J»'*y  »  ?!^  '•••P-  Ab  the  tempcntnn 
of  water  from  irreat  depth*  ii  invariablr 
higher  than  that  at  the  surface,  artedao 
wells  baTe  been  made  to  sappljr  warm 
water  for  heating  manofactories,  gieen- 
DonaM,  hospitals,  fishponds,  etc.  The 
petrolenm  wells  of  America  are  of  the 
nme  technical  description.  These  wells 
are  now  made  with  larger  diameters  than 
rormwly,  and  altogether  their  constmc- 
tion  has  been  rendered  much  more  easy 
in  modem  times.  See  Boring. 
Arteveld.  Abtbveldi!  (Ir'te-velt,  ar'te- 
„  *  TOWe).  the  name  of  two 
men  distlngnished  in  the  history  of  the 
Ix>w  Ooantries.    1.  Jacob  van,  a  brewer 

?  X.  i'  *^"*  ■*^"'  ^300 ;  was  selected 
by  his  fellow-townsmen  to  lead  them  in 
ttieir  straggles  against  Count  Louis  of 
Flanders.  In  1338  he  was  appointed 
captain  of  the  forces  of  Ghent,  and  for 
several  years  exercised  a  sort  of  sovereign 
power.  A  proposal  to  make  the  Black 
Prince,  son  of  Bdward  HI  of  England, 
governor  of  Flanders  led  to  an  insurrec- 
V?Sim!^  which  Arteveld  lost  his  life 
^f^V"~?-  PHnJi".  son  of  the  former, 
at  the  head  of  the  forces  of  Ghent,  gained 
a  great  victorr  over  the  Count  of  Flan- 
ders, Lionis  II,  and  for  a  time  assumed 
the  state  of  a  sovereign  prince.    His  reign 

S roved  short-lived.  The  Count  of  Flan- 
era  returned  with  a  large  French  force, 
fully  disciplined  and  skillfully  com- 
mands. Arteveld  was  rash  enough  to 
meet  ihem  in  the  open  field  at  Roosebeke. 

^IT^^'^RS^^J^  5J?^  Orient,  in  1382,  an<i 
feU  with  25,000  Flemings. 
Arthritis  (4r-thrrtis;  Greek  ar*Jlro«, 
a  joint),  any  inflammatory 
distemper  that  affects  the  joints,  par- 
ticalarly  chronic  rheumatism  or  gout. 
Arthrodia  (*r:thr6'di-a),  a  species  of 
u  ^  M  .  artioulation,  in  which  the 
bead  of  one  bone  is  received  into  a  shallow 
socket  in  another :  a  ball-and-socket  joint 
ArthrOPOda  'Af-tlirop'o-da),  one  of 
_i  ^.        .      '"^    t^°    primary   divi- 

sions (Anarthropoda  being  the  other) 
into  which  modem  naturalists  have 
divided  the  snbkingdom  Annulosa,  having 
tbe   body  composed   of  a  series  of  seg- 

T^h  !^*  "^'^^I  ^^^'  provided  with 
articulated     appendages.      The    division 

^TJL'^n'  *.^'****»5S  Spidera,  Scor- 
pions.  Centipedes,  and  Insects. 

ArthrOZOa  (ar-thr6-*j'a),  a  name 
*i    1  *  J      .    "pni'times  glvan  to  all  ar- 

S^Sw^SS.*^  "'^°*"'"  *"•  "»^'*^ 

Arthur   I"'*'?'"'},   ohesteb  alaw, 

TT»i»-^    e,.  ^twen^y-nrst  president  of  the 

son  of  Scottish  parents,  his  father  beinr 
pastor  of  Baptist  churches  in  Vermont 
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and  New  York.  Ha  efaoaa  kw  m  •  pro- 
'•^".ft.JJ"*'  pni<L««d  In  New  Tort  A« 
a  politician  he  became  a  leader  in  tho 
^publican  party.  Dnriag  Ae  Civil  w„r 
°*  ^^VJ"^^'l^*^F  •»  qn«rt«-B»ast«f-gen. 

and  equipped.  He  was  afterwards  col- 
tector  o'  customs  for  the  port  of  New 

SlffiT*")'  A^^TA^°?  as  president  on  tW 
^2iH  "'.Oarfield  in  ISSl,  and  In  thi' 
§S''Nov':Sri^°''™'  -.Hafactlon.  He 
Ar'thnr,  Kino,    a    legendary    British 

of  TT»fc«  i>"*7  °'  **■*  "?*  century,  son 
Of   Uther   Pendragon   and    the    Princess 

«ir"'TT'^'*  J2f  9^^"'  '^ke  of  Corn- 
Il*lkii  Vf^"^?"!*^  Guinevere  or  Ginevra ; 
Mtablished  the  famous  order  of  the  Round 
Ji  '*.ij"°^    reigned,    surrounded    by   a 

nnltL*^!:  ■"  tl'e^.Poet"  relate,  he  .-on. 

slew  the  giants  of  Spain,  and  went  to 
Kome.  From  thence  he  is  said  to  ha  • 
bastened  home  on  account  of  the  faitble-. 
ness  of  his  wife,  and  Modred,  his  nephp\  , 
who  had  stirred  up  his  subjects  to  rebel- 
lion. He  subdued  the  rebels,  but  died  in 
consequence  of  bis  wounda,  on  the  Island 
of  Avalon.  The  story  of  Arthur  is  sup- 
posed to  have  some  foundation  in  fnf-t 
and  has  ever  been  a  favorite  subject  with 
English    romanticists    and    poets.    Some 

Si*  *k**  ?  jT!"  ®°*  *»'  *•>«  K««t  Celtic 
chiefs  who  led  his  countrymen  from  the 
west  of  England  to  resist  the  settlement 
or  the  Saxons  in  the  countrv ;  but  others 

rf^l-.'*'"  "."  %  '^''^^L"'  the  Cymry  of 
Cambria  and  Strath-Clyde  against  the 
Saxon  invadera  of  the  east  coast  and  tlie 
nets  and  Scots  north  of  the  Forth  and 
the  Clyde. 

Arthur's  Seat,  *.    picturesque     hill 
t>    1.  I     ...     .         'within     the    Queeng 
Park  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Edin- 
burgh;   has    an    altitude    of    822    feet: 
descends  rolUngly  to  the  n.  and  e.  over  a 
base  each   way  of  about  five   furlonps; 
presents   an   abrupt  shoulder   to    the  a, 
and  breaks  down  precipitously  to  the  w. 
It  is  composed  of  a  diversity  of  eruptive 
rocks,  with  some  interposed  and  uptilted 
sedimentary  ones;  and  derives  its  nnme 
somehow  from  the  legendary  King  Arthur. 
Artiad  (*>^tl-ad;     Or.     orHos,     even- 
numbered).    In    chemtstry,    a 
nam*  givan  to  an  element  of  even  equlv- 
altnoy,  as  a  dyad,  tatrad,  ate.;  opposed 
to  a  perissad,  an  element  of  uneven  equiv- 
alency, such  aa  a  monad,  triad,  etc. 
Artichoke    <*f^tt-c»»6k ;  C»«dro  tcolj. 
i>t  **.         *       J?*"*!'  ■  well-known  plant 
wL«ki.-**-  o'^ef  .6omposita»,  somewhat 
resembUng  •  thistle,  with  larga  divided 
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25^.,^^  The  erect  flowtMtnn 
MrmlnatM  in  a  large  round  head  of 
muMtofu  inbricated  oval  ipiny  aealea 
wHefe  jonoand  the  flowers.  The  fleahy 
tfmm  «r  Aa  aeales  with  the  Urge  ntcepta' 
r3»mnA»  parts  that  are  eaten.  Arti- 
chokea  were  intitxluced  into  England  ear^ 
>B  Jne  nxteenth  centanr.  The  Jemaalem 
artichoke     (a    corruption    of    the    ItaL 


ffinHiJe,  a  sunflower),  or  HeKmntkiu 
tuoerotvt,  is  a  species  of  sunflower,  wboae 
roots  are  used  like  potatoes. 
Article  (a>^ti-kn,  in  grammar,  a 
part  of  speech  used  before 
nonas  to  limit  or  define  their  application. 
In  English  a  or  an  is  usually  called  the 
indefinite  article  (the  latter  form  being 
S?«*.  ^fo"  ».^owel  sound),  and  the, 
we  definite  article,  but  they  are  also  de- 
scribed as  adjectives.  An  was  originally 
tbe  same  as  one,  aud  the  as  that. 

Articles  of  Confederation  ^^»» 

PCTUAL  Union  or  the  Ck)LONiE8  (the 
original  thirteen),  were  first  submittpd  by 
Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  July  21,  1775,  to 
the  assembly  of  State  delegates  called  the 
Continental  Congress.  They  formed  the 
basis  of  a  plan  reported  to  that  congicw, 
July  12,  1776.  This,  after  amendmeit| 
w«"  agreed  to  by  congress,  but  was  not 
raffled  by  all  the  States  until  March  1, 
1781.  The  government  thus  formed  was  a 
feeble  on&  and  was  set  aside  in  1789  by 
the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

Articles,  Sd-J«^  l?sto^^.'^"aftic!^ 
imposed  by  a  statute  passed  in  1539,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  Vftl.  They  decreed 
the  acknowledgment  of  transubstantiation, 
the  raffidency  of  communion  in  one  kind, 
the  obligation  of  vows  of  chastity,  celibacy 
•I  the  clergjr.  auricular  confession,  and 
permission  of  private  masses.  The  act 
was  repealed  in  1549. 
Articles.  5??"  Thirtt-nine,  of  the 
♦  .  ;!*  ^5S«=?  o'  England,  a  state- 
ment of  the  particular  pointe  of  doctrine, 
t?'rty-nlne  in  number,  maintained  by  the 
bQgush  Church;  first  promulgated  by  a 
convocation  held  in  London  in  156^-63, 
and  confirmed  by  royal  authority ;  founded 
«n  and  superseding  an  older  code  issued  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  They  were  rati- 
fied anew  ia  1604  and  1628.  All  candi- 
if*i  '*"  ordination  roust  subscribe  these 
articles,  which  are  now  accepted  by  the 
Episcopalian  Churches  of  Scotiand,  Ire- 
land, and  America. 

Articnlata  (*>^tik-fl-la'ta),  the  third 
«.i  n  _•  •'*■.*,  section  of  the  ani- 

mal kingdom  according  to  the  arrange- 
kJi^*  *LS?''*F«  lncl«<ifi««  aU  the  inverte- 
brates witb  tbe  estemoi  skeleton  fomiiif 
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•  seriM  of  rings  articulated  togatbef  and 
enjetoping  the  body,  distinct^ipliatow 
organs,  and  an  internal  gan^ionatad 
nervous  system  along  the  idddle  Une  of 

!l?f?*^.7!5'  Crn"t««a,  Arachinida,  In- 
■ecta,  Myriapoda,  and  Annelida.  Tha 
term  is  no  longer  in  use,  tiie  first  four 
clasMs  being  now  grouped  together  un- 
der the  name  of  Artikropodo.  The  whola 
are  sometimes  called  Arthroioa. 

Articiilation  (^tik-ii-u'shan),    la 

anatomy  a  joint;  tbe 
Joining  or  juncture  of  the  bones.    This  la 
of  three  kinds:      (1)   DiarthrCait,  or  a 
movable  connection,  such  as  the  ball-and 
■ocket  joint;    (2)    8ynarthr6»i;   immov 
able  connection,  as  by  suture,  or  Junction 
by  serrated  margins;    (3)  Bymphytit,  or 
union  by  means  of  another  substance,  by 
a  ^lage,  tendon,  or  UHunent 
Artillery     < •f  ,»J «-«) .  a  general  term 
,        applied  to  great  guns,  can- 
non, or  ordnance  of  all  varieties,  and  also 
to  the  military  body  by  whom  these  armu 
are  served.    The  method  of  manufacture 
of    artillery    is    treated    under    Cannon 
^*'  J'*'-.,,?"®  *t«  history  and  develop- 
ment wiU  be  dealt  with.     This  histo^ 
may  be  held  to  date  from  the  discovery  A 
guniwwder,    which   seems   to   have   been 
known  to  the  Chinese  at  a  period  several 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era.     Tha 
(late  of  the  use  of  this  explosive  for  war- 
hkepurposCT,   however,  is  a  matter  of 
much  doubt.    It  is  said  to  have  boon  em- 
pi.oyed  m  cannon  of  some  kind  by  the 
Cuinese  and  the  Arabs  and  to  have  been 
employed  in  the  wars  between  the  Moors 
and  Christians  in  Spain  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury, artillery  being  used  by  the  Moors 
against  SaragossaTn  1118,  and  later  in 
tte  defense  of  Niebla.,    In  the  following 
Mntury  it  is  said  to  have  been  used  by 
Henry  III  of  England  and  by  the  Span- 
iards  against   Cordova.     Much   of  this, 
however,   is  very  questionable,   and   the 
earlirat  fully  authentic  dates  which  we 
can  give  are  those  of  the  improvement  in 
jne  manufacture  of  gunpowder  by  Ber^ 
thold  Schwarta,  a  German  monk,  about 
xsm,  and  of  the  use  of  cannon  by  Ed- 
ward III  of  England  in  his  war  with  the 
Scotch  in  1.^127.     This  king  is  also  said 
to  have  used  cannon  at  Cr^y  in  1346, 
where  he  had  an  artillery  train  and  an 
ordnance   establishment  of  several  hun- 
dred men,  though  only  twelve  of  these  are 
spoken  of  as  artillerymen  and  gunners. 
The  cannon  used  bore  the  name  of  '  crake,' 
those  of  Edward  being  termed  '  crakeys  of 
war.^     Such  a  powerful  agent,  far  sur- 
passing  in  ita  capability  the  ballistic  type 
or  machine,  quickly  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  medieval  world,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  14tb  century  it  was  in  general 
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OM  throui^ut  Europe,  Russia  beins  the 
iMt  nation  to  adopt  It.    The  600th  anni- 
▼enary  of  Its  introduction  into  that  coun- 
trywaa  celebrated  in  1889. 
.,  The  guns  of  this  early  period  were  of 

«-/""•■*  5f?**'  ''**'°?  very  crude  and  in- 
emcient.  While  useful  in  sieges,  they 
played  an  inferior  part  in  battles,  their 
weight  and  the  bad  roadways  of  that  day 
unfitting  them  for  rapid  maneuvers.  These 
clumsy  pieces,  with  flaring  mouths  and 
contracted  chambers,  were  made  first  of 
wood,  afterwawis  of  iron  bars.  These 
were  hooped  with  iron  rings — a  method 
stiU  in  use,  though  under  very  different 
conditions.  The  balb  fired  from  them 
were  of  rounded  stone,  iron  balls  coming 
later  into  use.  An  example  of  this  primi- 
Uve  type  of  cannon  is  still  in  existence  in 
gdinburgh  Castle.  This  is  numwl  '  Mons 
^eg,  and  was  uso<l  in  1455  at  the  siege 
of  Shrieve  Castle  by  James  II  of  Scot- 
land. It  weighs  nearly  four  tons  and 
threw   a   stone   bull   wciRhing   over  300 

KVy'i:  ?^v^  y®^'*  >«*«■■  James  was 
killed  by  the  explosion  of  a  similar  can- 
non, the  Lion.'  In  the  century  in  ques- 
tion, the  loth,  mark«>d  progress  in  canuou- 
making  showetl  itself.  The  older  'bom- 
bards were  replaced  by  brass  guns,  and 
the  cumbersome  beds  up<»n  which  the 
earlier  ordnance  was  traasport<«<l  gave 
place  to  rude  artillery  carriages  on 
wheels,  iron  balls  now  replacing  those  of 

Jm""",-  T,^T?"'?^''«  •*"'!  "f  the  century, 
I.  liurlcs  VIII  of  Friincc  used  a  numoroiis 
tram  of  cannon  in  his  Italian  oamimiuns, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Louis  Xll, 
whose  success  in  Italy  wiis  largely  flue  to 
this  arm  and  to  the  improved  organization 
of  the  artillery  service.  The  mobility  of 
the  guns  was  increased  by  Francis  I.  "who 
adopted  a  lighter  field  gun  nnd  drew  his 
pieces  with  the  most  capable  horsps. 

In  England  less  progress  was  mad", 
though  Henry  Vll  and  Cnry  VIII  did 
much  to  improve  the  artillorv  service.  The 
heavy  pieces,  known  as  '  culverins  '  and  by 
other  names,  were  drawn  by  oxen,  the 
■mailer  field  guns,  2.  4,  6>{.  and  8  pound- 
ers, known  as  'falconets,*  'falcons.*  and 
sacres,  being  drawn  by  horses.  Little 
progress  was  made  in  England  in  the  suc- 
cee<ling  centuries,  the  Ifith  and  17th, 
though  in  the  first  half  of  the  latter  the 
artillery  service  was  greatly  impnived  in 
name  and  still  more  so  in  Swetlcn,  where 
flustavus  Adolphus  did  much  towards  giv- 

l"l,^'ir,'J'^' «'■?..''.*''  *''"'^  position  in  the 
battlefield.  Mobdity  and  rapidity  of  fire 
were  his  main  points.  He  was  the  first 
to  appreciate  fully  the  value  of  concentra- 
tion of  fire,  frequently  massing  his  guns 
in  strong  batteries  at  the  center  and 
flanks.  He  also  was  alive  to  the  ndvan- 
tag*  of  having  both  heavy  and  light  ar- 
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tillery  it  being  his  practice  in  a  retreat 
to  withdraw  his  heavy  guns,  while  pro- 
tecting them  with  his  light  field  piwes. 
It  was  largely  to  his  artillery  that  he 
owed  his  famous  success  in  the  Thirty 
lears  war,  the  guns  of  his  opponents  be- 
ing of  the  old  unwieUly  types.  No  man 
had  as  yet  done  so  much  as  he  in  develon- 
"»t,  the  use  of  this  arm  of  the  service. 

Ihe  18th  century  was  one  of  much 
progress  in  the  artillery  branch  of  the 
army.  In  England  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough was  made  master-general  of  the 
ordnance  in  170*2  and  in  his  subsequent 
can^r  aideo  his  victorious  movements  by 
efficient  use  of  his  guns.  The  batteries 
y^S  '*»*yp«««l  i°,2*^«n<l  number,  and  in 

1  oft  ^"'■'^  °'  11,000  men  had  46  guns 
and  60  mortars,  the  latter  being  mounted 
on  travehng  carriages.    In  1716  the  Royal 
Uegiment  of  Artillery  bi-gan   its  career 
and  in  later  years  jilayiHl  an  active  part 
on  many  well-fought  fields.     But  in  thp 
Napoleonic    wars    the    British    artillery 
lacke«l  the  mobility  of  that  of  its  great 
opponent,  a  skille<l  artillery  officer,  who 
made  the  efficiency  of  this  branch  of  the 
service  a  leadins  feature  in  his  remark- 
ably successful  career.     He  withdrew  tlie 
guns  from  the  battalions,  organized  th.m 
into  batteries,  and  assigiml  these  to  in- 
fantry divisions,  thus  adding  to  their  elH- 
ciency.     Other  impn)vements  were  a  re- 
duction of  the  calibers  for  field-batteries 
to  6-i)ounder  guns  and  24-pounder  how- 
itzers, and  those  of  the  horse-batteries  to 
4-po.iiuIers.      Military    drivers    were   om- 
ploye<l    for   the   latter,   instead   of  team- 
sters lured  by  contract,  as  in  former  wars. 
It  was  Napoleon's  custom  always  to  hold 
in  reserve  a  large  number  of  guns  to  be 
«r"'JKht  into  use  at  the  d«H?i8ive  stage  »f 
the  battle,  concentrating  on  the  enemy  liie 
pre  from  separate  masses  of  guns.    As  hist 
infantry  was  reducwl  in  numbers  he  ia- 
crease*!  his  supply  of  artillery.     Thus  at 
Austeriitz  the  proportion  was  2>A  giuis. 


?^llf  "*  Wagram  it  was  neariy  4  for  each 
lUUti  men  of  other  arms. 

When  the  American  Civil  War  bepan. 
the  fiel.l  artillery  of  the  army  consistnl 
of  eight  batteries,  but  most  of  the  s.a- 
coast  artillery  was  quickly  converte»l  into 
light  battenes  and  many  new  battcri.s 
were  promptly  organized.  The  armani.  iit 
consisted  of  3-inch  rifled  field  Buns.  «-  ami 
12-poiinder  bronze  smooth  bores.  I'J- 
P""n'l;jr  bronze  mountain  howitzers,  and 
•  ■•  riJ"^'  •^2-poundc'r  bronze  field  how- 
oo^^-  "^*'  •■»*"««  "f  f'e  .S-inch  guns  was 
2800  yards,  and  that  of  the  12-poini<lpr 
irJl?^"  ®,''  the  Napoleon  Run)  was  ah  mt 
1500  yards.  The  Eastern  armies  had  nr- 
tillerv  divisions  of  4  batteries  each,  thipo 
J  '^'ooo'"  ''""'^  organized  into  corps.  In 
In  1893  this  system  was  abolished  and  iMf 
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b*tt«riM  ut  each  corps  were  converted 
into  an  artillery  brigade.  The  Weetera 
ind  the  Confederate  armies  did  not  differ 
materiaUy  from  this  in  their  artiUerj  or- 
ganiMtion.  The  ranges  of  gun  fire  orli- 
narily  employed  varied  from  one-half  to 
oa«  mile,  though  on  occasions  guns  were 
employed  at  much  shorter  distances.  It 
has  be«i  said  of  this  war  that  '  It  devel- 
oped the  use  of  ma.<ises  of  guns  to  an  ex- 
tent unknown  since  the  days  of  Napoleon. 
It  infused  into  the  handling  of  that  arm 
I  degree  of  audacity  foreshadowing  the 
tactics  of  1870.  And  if  its  offensive  use 
of  masses  had  not  been  all  that  could  be 
wished,  this  was  due  to  causes  beyond  the 
control  of  the  arm  itself.' 

As  regards  tho  ware  subsequent  to  the 
one  here  considcrtH],  it  must  suffice  to  say 
that  the  use  of  artillery  in  battle  has 
iteadily  grown  in  importance,  while  that 
of  small  arms  has  decreased,  until  in  the 
European  war  of  the  20th  century,  it 
grew  into  stupendous  proportions,  dwarf- 
ing all  the  minor  arms  effective  in  former 
warfare,  putting  cavalry  almost  com- 
pletply  out  of  service,  and  forcing  the 
annic8  to  seek  refuge  underground  from 
the  prodigious  tornado  of  shot  and  shell. 

Aside  from  the  historical  details  of  the 
growing  use  of  artillery,  so  far  given,  is 
that  of  the  development  of  the  gun  itself, 
from  the  crude  weapon  employed  by  Ed- 
ward III  to  the  huge  and  powerful  siege 
gun,  with  its  marvelous  range,  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  Tliese  great  steps  of  advance 
include  those  of  rifling,  breech-loading, 
and  the  employment  of  explosive  shells, 
in  place  of  the  solid  shell  of  early  gun- 
nery. It  is  said  that  the  principles  of 
riflinR  and  breech-loading  had  been  ex- 
perimented with  in  England  atf  early  as 
1547.  But  any  such  experiments  must 
have  been  ineffective,  since  rifled  siege 
guns  were  first  brought  into  practical  use 
or  the  British  during  the  Crimean  war,  at 
toe  siege  of  Sebastopol.  These  were 
poorly  constructed  and  had  little  useful 
effect.  A  few  years  later  the  rifled  gun, 
fitted  with  the  oreech-loading  device,  was 
used  in  the  1860  China  campaign,  and 
was  Hiibsequently  made  a  definite  feature 
of  the  British  artillery.  The  first  appear- 
tnco  of  rifled  field  guns  in  battle  was  in 
the  Italian  war  <Jf  1850,  this  improvement 
in  gunnery  being  of  French  invention. 
During  the  American  Civil  War  the  effec- 
tive range  of  field  guns  was  increased  by 
this  improvement  to  2500  yards.  Muzzle- 
londing  rifled  guns  played  a  prominent 
part  in  this  war.  The  third  Improvement 
in  cannon,  that  of  using  a  hollow  shell 
filled  with  an  explosive,  in  place  of  the 
wlid  shell  of  the  past  centuries,  was  one 
tkat  added  greatly  to  the  destractiveneM 
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of  artillery  fire,  especially  since  the  i» 
ySlS""  P'  •hrapnel  by  MoJor  ShraDod  fai 
1802.  In  this  the  sheUis  paeksd  with 
balls  or  buUeta.  which  fly  in  all  direc- 
tions upon  its  explosion  and  scatter  de- 
strocti<Mi  far  and  wide.  TItis  has  beoone 
still  more  the  case  with  the  discovery  of 
explosives  far  surpassing  gunpowder  in 
destructive  force.  To  all  this  most  be 
added  the  much  greater  range  of  recent 
guns,  some  of  the  siege  guns  of  to-day 
being  credited  with  a  range  of  twenty 
miles  with  shells  a  ton  in  weiriit. 

One  of  the  artillery  surprises  ofthe  Great 
war  was  the  42-centimeter  howitur  used 
by  the  German  army.  Up  till  its  intro- 
duction it  was  supposed  that  the  heaviest 
guns  in  the  German  siege  trains  were  tiie 
28-emtimeter  (11-inch)  howitsers.  These 
were  mounted  on  specially  constructed 
carriages  whose  wheel  pressure  on  the 
roiidway  was  brought  within  Hafe  limits 
by  w  idc  plates  fastened  to  the  wheels. 

There  was  an  extraordinary  number  of 
heavy  guns  used  in  the  European  war. 
The  artillf-ry  was  rather  an  enormous 
siege  train  than  a  manoeuvering  force, 
such  as  all  Kides  employed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war.  The  corps'  artillery  was 
nlmoNt  Niibmorged  in  the  heavy  ordnance, 
which  often  pltiyod  a  most  decisive  part  in 
a  battlp.  It  liaK  been  estimated  that  in 
an  army  of  a  million  men  there  were  more 
than  a  quartor  of  a  million  artillerymen. 
In  the  first  stage  of  the  attack  on  Verdun 
in  lOltJ  the  (Normans  used  three  million 
shells.  A  fifth  of  these  were  for  heavy 
guns  from  t>-in.  to  16.8-in.,  and  with  the 
lighter  slulls  of  the  nuick-firers  the  total 
weight  of  the  prMJ.-ctilps  was  47,000  tons. 

It  WMs  in  IIUIJ  that  the  doctrinp  of 
curtain  '  fire  was  first  heani.  The  object 
of  the  Mi-callo<|  tir  de  barrnffe  is  to  keep 
a  bolt  ,if  ground  smothered  in  shells,  so 
that  the  onomy  shall  pay  a  heavy  toll  in 
passing  it.  Sec  t'ofi.st  Artillery,  Field 
Artillery,  ITftwitzer,  Mortar,  Cannon,  Oun, 
Maclnuc-Ouii,  Anti-aircraft  Oun. 

Artillery  Company,   ^-^..^o^X: 

m  existing  body  of  voliititeors  in  Great 
Britain,  instituted  in  lu.lT;  revived  in 
1610.  It  comprises  six  companies  of  in- 
fantry, besides  artillery,  grenadiers,  light 
infantry,  and  yagers,  and  furnishes  a 
piard  of  honor  to  the  sovereign  when  vis- 
iting London. — The  Ancient  and  Hon- 
orable Artiixkrt  CoBfPANT  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  copied  from  that  of  London,  was 
formed  in  1637;  was  the  first  regularly 
organizH  military  company  in  America. 
Artiodactyla  (ftr-ti-<Wak'ti-la:  Or. 
,  , ,  ,  - "'  arttoa,  even  numbered, 

daktylox,  a  finger  or  toe),  a  section  of  the 
Ungulata  or  hoofed  mammals,  comprising 
all  those  In  which  the  number  of  tne  toes 
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Artoeaipes 

SliiS2tJ*3Sh''L  '^^^^^S^A^*  ^''^  mld«iiee  of  the  Dak«.  of  NorfoIL 

Artooarpeee  (>^to-k«r'pe4)  •  nMt- 

*k  V  J  7  .  ow"  order  of  planti. 
^•. ^«J-fralt  order,  by  some  boSuiiaiS 
ranked  aa  a  •ulH)rder  of  the  Urtioaoew 
OT  nettlefc     Thej  are  treea  or  ahruba, 

■peoea    bardena    into    caoutchouc,    and 

iTth^L^x.*^  °^  K***  to^be  aa  good 
aa  that  of  the  cow.    Many  of  the  Dianta 
produce  an  edible  fruit,  of  which  the  beat 
uown  ia  the  bread-fruit  (Artocarpua) . 
ArtoiS    tM!"^*)»  ■  former  province  of 

.^.^, France,  anciently  one  of  the 

•mnteen  provinces  of  the  Netherlanda,  cu, 
BOW  aimoBt  completely  included  in  the  tJ^) 
department  of  Pas  de  Calais.  i^c 

Arts,  P®     name     given     to     certain  "heat-.  •.  ^« 

'  brandiea  of  study  in  the  middle   . 
15f^i.2K*^.*?^  ^«^  the  '  liberal  arts '  AnUldel. 
to   distinguish   them    from    the   'senile  7*~***~*> 
arta'  or  mechanical •         "erviio  Ar«n^«i   h^. 


Cuckoo-pInt  or  Wake-roWn  (Arum  maeitU 
.  jtm)  -a,  Bpadlx.    6  6.  StMnena  or  male  towut 

<t  Conn. 

Thohas,  third  aon  of  Ridi. 
I    irom    tne    "servile  »       j  •   •.'    ■^vl-»*^*?"'*^''"'»     Earl     ol 

occupations.     These  A.™°^l!'  »»rn  1353;  died  1414.    He  wu 

arta  were  usually  given  as  grammar,  dia-  «?»°c«"or  o'  England  and  Archbishop  oi 

ic,  arithmetic,  ieom-  S''*^*"i'"7-„  '^^  concerted  with  Boling- 

'.     Hence  orig&aied  l^^^.  *»  ¥t."^  ^^^  »■"«"»  '«>m  the  op. 
classes, '    '  degrees    in  5!*"'*°°  ^^  ?*£^*''3  ??•  ">d  was  a  bitter 

■      »    «*>.       _i!ii     JT   DersecutoF  of  th*   r^llmvla    »!..>   *^11 


u-«  "^'t  uBuauy  given  as  grammi 
lecHcs,  rhetoric,  music,  arithmetic. 
2^'  ^*_    astronomy.     Hence 


the    tern 
arts,'   " 
common 
of  arts 
divinit 

Ian 

Ar  bt 

Ion    ug    .  . 
f^'    acoa). 
*  jrface 
ibundan 
]uantitit 
*'»i'orted  f 


r     .  ""    viaoDCD,         iiegrees     in  Z^ZZZ — I  "  V'i:I~"5;  ^t'  "i""*  ""*"  ■  oiiier 
master   of   Arts,'   etc.,   still   in  ^J'^"^?.^®'  *!»•  Lollards,  the  followers 
se  in  universities,  the  faculty  °'  Wickliffe. 

1*  ^*f tio^uished  from  those  of  Amiidelian  Marbles.  *  ■erfp^  of 

-«',  medicine,  or  science.  ,      '*»'**"**•»«** wa^JBj   anci  e  n  t 

ftrt-ven'),  a  Russian  town,  in  2??,'^*"'^  ?""'*««' ^l»<»»ered  by  an  exp^ 

the  Caucasus,  about  36  m.  in-  ««»?».  which  explored  the  ruins  of  Grpw 

^atoum.    P<v.  7850.  at  t^e  expense  of  and  for  Thomas  Howard. 

4-r6T)a),    an    island    off    the  V*"  <>' Amndcl,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 

north  coast  of  VeneaueU,  be-  •'*™^'  ^  "»d  Charles  I  and  was  a  liberal 

'.^.?;q?1°    S*   dependency    of  Rat«>n  o?  scholarship  and  art    Aftrr  the 

rJiii      "•  l°°*  *°<J  7  broad ;  Kestoration  they  were  presented  by  the 

iinH    -^  „^"»     quartz     being  grandson  of  the  collector  to  the  University 

tLiJ    "t*^2»nsr^  considerable  of  Oxford.     Among  them  is  the  Parian 

r  goif      I  phosphate  which  is  "Chronicle,  a  chronological  account  of  th* 

r   "    u,  -e  is  also  abundant,  principal 'events  in  dSedan^d  partiS- 


^TSi.L    ""  '•y.'P^:9349r  iarlHi-Aih^^arhk^-d^n  P^ 

ATU  ISianOS.   See  4rri»  lalandi.  ^od  from  the  reign  of  the  legendary  Cfr 

Amm   (^'»n.)    a  genus  of  plants,  nat  TaSfp  oFSftul  fn'oM  *^'  ""*' 
order   Aracea.      A.    maculatum.    a  a   -"iwaueius  \ii.u.  ^k«;. 

(the  common  wakerobin,  or  lorf^and^  AnindO  <*'-»n^o)'  »  JPsnus  of 
ladies)  is  abundant  in  wiods  and  h^2«  ♦«  ♦!  j  .Krnssea  now  usuafiy  limited 
in  England  and  Ireland.  It  has  S  ^"LV"*  ^-  .*'*'•"*  *">^  t^J*  "P^des  ^^l''^^ 
properties,  but  its  com  yielL  a  stSrS  "aUed  "i^fd  J  T"*^  ^'^-'^  •^'^■"^'°'? 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  PnrH-rwi  *u  ^u  '*-  4*  *"**»  "  *  as^'*''  ot 
sago  or  arrow^r^t.  ISdk^tu™ip"?EaV°n^•,^  Europe,  Egypt,  «n,l  the 
jack-in-the-pulpit.  resembling  plants  of  th^      i*^  i'  "  *°f  °'  "»«  ^^l^"*  «'"a''^''s  in 

genus  4r««.  is  common  in  he  Unit Jd  10  feo?*"l;/°„'^  """''^  *  T«^'  "^  ''  "' 
States;  fruit,  a  bunch  of  hrii-h*  »/.ori«2  *  ^  ''^'  °^  V^^°  ""•*•  Its  canns  or 
berries.  '  ""*''*  '^"^^^  sterns  are  used  for  fishing-rods,  ct.^. 

Arnndel  (Ar'un-dd),  a  town  in  Sua-  AlUSpicCS  ^*"™'''P*;***>- ,  HaRispi- 
fr«;.  4  murfroS"«ou?h  £  li  f^^t'^Bome.  oTEt^uS^  o^fi^r  ;4^S 
||ing  navigable  to^he  to^for  vJ^tf  of  &&  HiiJS  i***  ^"SIT*  *^*.  I"*^2"^  T* 


irvwimi 


Aibeitof 


Amwimi  (ir-O-wSmC).  •  Urg*  river 
Arawiuu  ^  equatorial  Africa,  •  trib- 
Btaiy  of  the  Congo,  which  it  ent«n 
from  dM  north.  It  was  finit  explored  bj 
Stanley,  daring  bii  famous  forest  Joor- 

Arval  Brothers  e^ff**  Arvdu*), 

<u*«M  ««*«•»•«.»  ^  college  or  com- 
oany  of  twelve  members  elected  for  life 
nrom  the  higheet  ranks  in  ancieut  Rome, 
■0  called  froui  offering  annuallv  pablic 
■acriflces  for  the  fertility  of  the  fields  (L. 
trvum,  a  field). 

Arve  U^>«  •  '•▼e'  rf"*oi»  in  ti>« 
***  •"  Savoyan  Alps,  passes  throngh  the 
Ttlley  of  Chamouni,  and  falls  into  the 
Rhone  near  Oeneva,  after  a  coarse  of 
tboat  60  milea. 

ArviOOla  (*^»*k'o-l*),    a    itnas    of 

•^  rodent    animals,    sob-order 

Mvridm  or  Mice.    A.  amphtbiua  la  the 

water-vole  or  water>rat),  and  A.  agret- 

Hi  is  the  field-vole  or  short-tailed  field- 

Douse. 

Annm    (&r'yan,  ir'i-an),  or  Inoo-Eu- 

•"/••**  BOPBAN  FaioLTOFLANGUAQIS. 
See  Indo-European  Family. 

Arzamas,  see  Araamai. 

i  a  a  Roman  weight  of  12  ounces,  an* 
**">  swering  to  the  libra  or  pound,  and 
equal  to  5028 
grains,  or  325.8 
grams.  In  the 
most  ancient  times 
of  Rome  the  cop- 
per or  bronze  com 
irtiich  was  called 
a*  actaa  1  1  y 
weighed  an  a$,  or 
a  pound,  but  in 
264  ac.  it  was  re- 
dnced  to  2  oz.,  in 

217  to  1  oz.,  and  ^(*^5*!.-i~c  -• — 
in  191  to  ^  oz.         '''*°  ^  British  Museum, 

A«ft  (*'»a),  great-grandson  of  Solomon 
~"  and  third  king  of  Judah ;  he  as- 
cended the  throne  at  an  early  age,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  in  root- 
ing out  idolatry  with  its  attendant  im- 
moralities. He  died  after  a  prosperous 
reign  of  forty-one  years,  about  877  b.  c. 
See  I  Kings  xv :  »-24 ;  II  Chron.  xiv-xvi. 

Asafetida.  Asa^'oetida  (as-a-fet'i-da, 
.  7"»  as-a-fg'ti-da),     a     fetid 

inspissated  sap  from  Central  Asia, 
liie  solidified  juice  of  the  Narthex  ata- 
imtida.  A  larfe  umbelliferous  plant  It  is 
OMd  in  mertldne  as  an  antispasmodic, 
and  Jn  cases  of  flatuleucy,   in   hysteric 

Sarox^sms,  and  other  nervous  affections, 
fotwithstandiug  its  very  disarreeable 
Odor  it  is  used  as  a  seasoning  in  the 
EMt,  and  sometimei.  in  Europe.  An 
inferior  sort  is  the  product  of  certain 
•peciea  of  Ferula. 


km»m»  (ft-sI'Oil),  an  active  vokaao 
"of  Japan,  about  80  mtlM  iKffth> 
west  of  Toklo,  8200  feet  high. 
AsaBh  (■'''')•  •  Lerite  and  psalmist 
*~~*'  appointed  by  David  as  leading 
chorister  in  the  divine  services.  His  office 
became  hereditary  in  his  family,  or  he 
founded  a  school  of  poets  and  musicians, 
which  were  called,  after  him,  'the  sona 
of  Asaph.' 

Asavh.  ?T».  *  """l^  cathedral  city  and 
^^*^rLW"hon's  see  in  Wales,  16  mllea 
west  of  Flint;  founded  about  550  by  St 
KenUgem  or  St.  Mungo,  Bishop  of 
Glasgow,  and  named  after  his  disciple  St 
Asaph,  from  whom  both  the  diocese  and 
town  took  their  name.  The  cathedral  was 
built  about  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
turv;  It  consists  of  a  choir,  a  nave,  two 
aisles,  and  a  transept  Pop.  6170. 
AsarabaCCa  («"a-ra-baka),  a  smaU 
hardy  European  plant 
nat.  order  Aristolochiacee  (A«dr«m  Euro- 
pcrum).  Its  leaves  are  acrid,  bitter,  and 
nauseous,  and  its  root  is  extremely  acrid. 
Both  the  leaves  and  root  were  formerly 
used  as  an  emetic.  The  species  A.  Canm- 
denie,  the  Canada  snake-root  ia  found 
in  the  Western  States. 

As^arnm.  see  A<arabacca. 

As'ben.  4i"f  °'  A'hib,  a  kingdom  of 
-*"  «».*»,  Africa,  in  the  Sahara,  between 
lat.  16'  15'  and  20"*  15'  n.,  and  Ion.  6* 
15'  and  9°  30'  s.  It  consists  of  a  sue* 
(Session  of  mountain  groups  and  valleys, 
with  a  generally  western  slope,  and  at- 
tains in  its  highest  summits  a  height  of 
over  50U0  feet  The  valleys,  though 
separated  by  complete  deserts,  are  very 
fertile,  and  often  of  picturesque  appear- 
ance. The  inhabitants  are  Tuaregs  or 
Berbers,  with  an  admixture  of  negro 
blood.  They  live  partly  in  villages,  partly 
OS  nomads.  It  is  nominally  ruled  over 
by  a  sultan,  who  resides  in  the  capital, 
Agadbs. 

Asbestos  (as-bes'tus),  a  remarkable 
and  highly  useful  mineral,  • 
fibrous  variety  of  several  meiubers  of  tibe 
hornblende  family,  cumpused  of  separate 
filaments  with  a  silkv  wster.  The  filfrs 
are  sometimes  delicate,  flexible,  and  elas- 
t'c;  at  other  timt-s  stiff  and  brittle.  It 
is  incombustible,  and  anciently  waa 
wrought  into  a  soft,  flexible  cloth,  which 
was  used  as  a  shroud  for  dead  bodies. 
In  modern  times  it  has  been  manufac- 
tured into  incombustible  cloth,  gloves, 
felt,  paper,  etc.,  is  employed  in  gas-stoves; 
is  much  used  as  a  covering  to  steam 
boilers  and  pipes;  is  mixed  with  metallic 
pi);n)ents,  and  used  as  a  paint  on  wooden 
structures,  roofs,  v'artitions,  etc..  to  render 
them  fireproof,  and  is  employed  in  variow 


Atbjfinueii 


other  wtyt,  tin  manafacture  bavlnx  («• 
CHiitly  fnatly  developed.  Boxm  varietiM 
are  compact  and  take  a  fine  polleh,  othera 
are  looae,  like  flax  or  ailky  wool  LifftU- 
form  Mhtttoa,  or  mountain-wood,  la  • 
variety  preaentina  an  irrMalar  filament- 
ous stmctare,  like  wood.  Rock-cork, 
monnioin-haiker,  foaM-paper,  and  fomtil- 
flom  are  Tarietiea.  Aabestoa  ia  ifound  in 
many  partH  of  the  world,  chiefly  in  con- 
nection with  aerpentlne.  Canada  hat  long 
b<><>n  an  important  producing  field  and 
han  Rupplied  the  XTnfted  States  until  re- 
cently, but  much  is  now  being  obtained 
from  Vermont  and  Oeorgla. 
Asbjdmsen  (*»'byeum-sen),  Prrn 
''  KBI8TES.  bom  in  1812, 

ilied  in  1885.  a  distiniruiBhed  Norwegian 
nuturaltst  and  coUector  of  tb?  popular 
tales  and  legends,  fairy  stories,  «'tc.,  of 
his  native  country. 

AsbnrV  ("ter-i)  park,  a  town  on 
?  .^  the  coast  of  New  Jersey.  W) 
miles  from  New  York,  a  great  pleasure 
resort,  handsomely  built,  with  wide 
streets.  Pop.  lO.lOO;  summer,  50,000. 
Asoalon  f aV''"''*'°  •  "'"'•ently  Anh'- 
T>  .    ..  kelon),    a    ruined    town    of 

Palestine,  on  the  sea-coast,  40  miles 
w.  8.  w.  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  occupied  by 
the  Crusaders  under  Richard  I  after  a 
great  battle  with  Saladin  (1102) 


Afcherileben 

-"•■—■•■ . 

Hoh  Tkurtdov:*  movable  feaat.  always 
teUfnr  on  the  Thureday  but  one  before 
WUtauntidi'. 

AuetiOl  U-fet'ika),  a  name  given  In 
7^   "      foclent  Hmea  to  thoae  Chrii. 
tiana  who  devoted  tbemaelvea  to  severe 
exenisM  of  piety  and  strove  to  distin- 
«iiish  themselves  from  the  world  bv  ab 
stinence  from  sensual  enjoyments  and  bv 
voluntary  penances.    Ascetics  and  oscntf. 
c^m  have  played  an  important  part  iu  th» 
Christian   church,   but   the   principle  „f 
striving  after  a  higher  and  more  Bplritiml 
lire    by    subduing    the    animal    appetites 
and  pamions  has  no  necefiiary  connect  jun 
with     Christianity.      Thus     there    were 
asceticB    among    the    Jews    previous    to 
Christ,  and  asceticism  was  inculcated  by 
the   Stoics,    while   in   its   most   estr.n,*. 
form    it    may    still    be    seen    amon*    ilie 
Brahmans  and   Buddhists.     Monnsti.j^m 
WBs  but  one  phase  of  asceticism. 
Asch   (*«''),   a   town  of  Austria  i inn- 
gory,  in   the  estremr   nurtliw>'<t- 
ern  corner  of  Bohemia,  with  maiiufiu  tiir.'!i 
of  (vjtton,  woolen,  and  silk  goods,  bl.M.b- 
fields,  dye-works,  etc.     Pop.  18,700. 

AschaffenbiirGr  (4-8h4fwujr»).  a 

...  .    .         town  of  Bavaria,  on 


the  Main  and  Aschaff.  25  miles  k  s.e. 

of    Frankfort.    The   chief   edifice    is    the 

._  -     -------  —  o'Vi.-'"  *  ^■""f  °'  Johannislwri?,  built  in  l«tt.V14. 

ASOaniUS  ^l,*'"  °'*'"U  "«  «»«  «'  and  fur  centuries  the  summer  resideui  e  .,f 
,  _     .-'T'.n**"  and  Creusa,  nnd  the   the  elector.     There  are  manufnctur.s  uf 

/?!2I?^  ^^^'^  tobacco,  liquors,  etc.    IVp 
(1»00)    25,2iu. 


companion  of  his  father  in  his  wander- 
ings from  Troy  to  Italy. 


AsoariS  i*"^a-ri»).    a    genua    of    in- 
.  "  teatinnl  worms.  See  Nemathet' 

mtnthet. 

Ascension  (a-sen'shun ;  discovered 
,  ,  .  .  ,  on  Ascension  Day),  an 
island  of  volcanic  origin  belonging  to 
Britain,  near  the  middle  of  the  South  At- 
gntie  Ocean.  800  miles  northwest  of  St. 
Helena  '.area,  about  .SO  square  miles ;  pop. 
about  400.  It  is  retained  by  Britain 
mainly  as  a  station  at  which  ships  may 
touch  for  stores.  It  is  celebrated  for  its 
turtle,  wUch  are  the  finest  in  the  world. 
Wild  goatf  are  plenUful,  and  oxen,  sheep. 
pheaMnta,  Guinea  fowl,  and  rabbits  ha^e 
been  introduced  and  thrive  well.  George- 
town, the  seat  of  government,  stands  on 
the  west  side  of  the  island,  which  is 
governed  under  the  admiralty  by  a  naval 
officer. 

Ascension,  Rmht,  of  a  star,  in  as- 
'  tronomy  the  arc  of  the 
equator  intercepted  between  the  first 
point  of  Aries  and  that  point  of  the  equa- 
tor which  comes  to  the  meridian  at  the 
•ame  instant  with  the  star. 

Ascension  Say,  ^^^  ^ay  on  which 

o.^..^-    •  ""the  ascension  of  ilie 

nvlour   la  commemorated,  often   called 


Asoham    C?"^.?")*  Rooeb,  a  lenm^d 

.  . .  ^-nKlishman,  born  in  ir.ir.  of 

Jr-^"**®^*.***'*   '""""y   'n    Yorkshire,  dind 

}^-      y*    *■"    entered    at    CaiubiidKe. 

1.KJ0,  and  was  chosen  fellow  iu  l.'-.a4  uud 

tutor  in  LW.     lie  became  l.atln  secrwi.ry 

to  Edward  VI  and  also  to  Mary.     Was 

preceptor   to   Elizabeth   during   her  >;irl- 

hood  and  her  secretary  after  she  asceiid.'J 

the  throne.    In  1544  he  wrote  his  ToJ-<wh. 

i/tta,  or  Hchole  of  Shooting,  in  praise  of 

his   favorite   amusemeut   and   exerci«if— 

archery.    In  1563-^(8  he  wrote  his  li,h<ioU 

matter,  a  treatise  on  the  beat  method  of 

teaching   children    Latin.      Some   of  his 

writmM,    including    many    letters,    were 

In  Latin.    He  wrote  the  best  English  stvle 

of  his  time.    His  life  was  written  bv  I>r. 

Johnson  to  accompany  an  edition  of  Lis 

works  published  in  1709. 

Aschersleben  (Ash'^ra-lliben).  a 
town  of  Prussian 
Saxony,  in  the  district  of  Magdtl.urg, 
near  the  Junction  of  the  Eine  with  the 
Wipper.  Industries:  woolens,  machinery 
and  metalgoods,  beet  sugar,  paper,  etc. 
Pop-  29,000.  It  fell  to  Brandenbiin;  in 
1648  and  was  port  of  the  kiiigitom  of 
Westphalia,  1807-13. 


Aieidia 

Aioidia   (?.-^«*'t»J  ^S"-^.  .  - 

\V  .  wine-BkIn ) ,  the  nam*  givm  to 

tiM  'aM-aquirta'  or  nudn  sectkm  of  the 
Tunicata,  moUuwouft  aniiuak  of  low 
rade.  resembling  a  UmiUc-Meked  bottle, 
of  a  leathery  or  griittly  nuture.  found  at 


Ascidian 

.1.  mouth;  B,  vent;  C, intestinal  c.inil;  D. stomach} 

£,  conimon  tubular  stem. 

hiw-wator  mark  on  the  Bea-beac-h.  and 
dnnlged  from  the  de«p  water  attui-bed  to 
utones,  shells,  and  fixed  objeots.  One  of 
the  prominent  openings  adinits  the  food 
and  the  water  required  in  respiration ;  the 
other  is  the  excretory  aperture.  A  single 
gaiiiflioH  repreKents  the  nervous  syKtem, 
placed  between  the  two  apertures.  Male 
and  female  reproductive  organs  exist  in 
Mch  awidian.  They  pass  through  pe- 
culiar phases  of  development,  the  young 
axcidian  api>caring  like  a  tadpole-body. 
They  mHy  be  tingle  or  »implc,  social  or 
rompound.  In  aovial  agcidiang  the  pe- 
duncles of  a  number  of  individuals  are 
united  into  a  common  tubular  stem,  with 
a  partial  common  circulation  of  blood. 
Id  these  animals  evolutionists  see  a  link 
between  the  MolluHca  and  the  Vertebrata. 

Asclepiadacese  (■f-kie^i-ad-ft'ce-«), 

*  an    order    of    gamo- 

petalous  exogenous  plants,  the  distinguish- 
iDg  characteristiu  of  which  is  that  the 
anthers  adhere  to  the  five  stigmatic  proc- 
eases,  the  whole  sexual  apparatus  form- 
ing a  single  matss.  The  members  of  thia 
ordtT  are  shrubs,  or  sometimes  herbnceons 
plants,  occasionally  climbing,  almost  al- 
ways with  a  milky  juice.  Many  of  tliem 
arc  employed  as  purgatives,  .diaphoretics, 
tonics,  and  febrifuges,  and  others  as  arti- 
cles of  food.  A$clepiaa  is  the  typical 
wnus.  See  articles,  Atclepia$  and  Calo- 
tnpii. 

AsdSDiadeS  («»-kle-pI'a-d»«) .  the  name 
n     .        .  °'  *  number  of  ancient 

ureek  writert— poeta,  grammarians,  etc„ 
•>of  whom  little  la  known,  and  alao  oi 


Aigud 

!!If.r***-j"^*"l  physiciMiB,  tke  mtwt 
nMirated  of  whom  waa  AacLBPUOSS.  of 
Bitkynia,  who  acquired  considerable  n- 
pute  at  Ron*  about  the  beglnniog  of  the 
first  ceatury  b.  c. 

*'  I.OW-WOBT,     a     genua     of 

planta,  the  type  and  the  largest  genus  of 
the  nat.  order  Amlepladaceap.  Most  of 
the  speciea  are  North  American  herbs, 
having  onptKiite,  alternate,  or  verticillate 
learea.  »Iany  of  them  possess  powertnl 
medicinrt?  qualities.  A.  decnmhen$  ia 
dtixphoretic  and  sudorific,  and  has  the 
slngn!ar  property  of  exciting  general  per- 
spiration without  increasing  in  any  aeniil* 
bie  degree  the  bent  of  the  b«dy ;  A.  CHraa- 
taricm  is  emetic,  and  its  roots  are  fre- 
quently sold  as  ipecacuanha.  The  roots 
of  A.  tuheriiaa  are  famed  for  diapho- 
rt'ti«r  pniperticH. 

AsCOli  <'•«''"'-••>,  or  AscoLi  PincNO 
«•-...  ,'".'"■•  Atcvlum},  a  town  in 
Middle  Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of 
the_  Hame  name,  on  the  Tronto.  Pop. 
li..i)8;i. — The  province  has  an  area  of 
80tt  sq.  miles ;  a  pop.  of  243^83. 

Ascoli Satriano     <?°<^  Atonutm 

town  of  8.  Italy,  prov.  FoMla.  Here 
Pyrrhus  defeated  the  Romans  In  279  B.O. 
Pop.  8550. 

AsOOmyceteS    (as-kom-i-se'tfia),      a 
„  J  ,  .   .  *"'^®  group  of  fungi, 

so  called  from  tlicir  spores  being  contained 
iu  asci  or  sacs. 

IKDiAMUH),  a  Roman 
writer  of  the  first  century  after  Christ, 
who  wrote  the  life  of  Sallust,  a  reply  to 
the  detractors  of  Virgil,  and  commenta- 
ricB  to  I'iccro's  orations,  some  of  which 
are  extant 

Ag'cOt.    *°  Knglish  race-course  adjacent 
"»    to  the  8.  w.  extremity  of  the 
great  park  of  Windsor. 
AseDSis    (a-6<^P'8i<i)>  the  neutral  condi- 
*  tion     in     which     there     are 

neither  bacteria  nor  any  active  antisep- 
tic agents.  Water  that  has  boiled  for 
half  an  hour  in  a  covered  vessel  is  asep- 
tic, but  is  not  antiseptic  until  an  antisep- 
tic has  been  added.  Asepsis  is  the  ideal 
condition  for  the  treatment  of  a  wound, 
and  the  less  antiseptiu  re<iuired,  tho 
better.     Sec  Antiacptiv, 

As'srard  ^^^^  "f"*^"'  ?*»'■•'•  or  abode),  in 
*«•  D***^  Scandinavian  mythology  the 
home  of  the  gods  or  JEair,  rising  like 
the  Greek  Oljrmpus,  from  midgnrd,  or 
the  middle  world,  that  is,  the  earth.  It 
was  here  that  Odin  and  the  rest  of  the 
gods,  the  twelve  iBsir,  dwelt — the  gods 
in  the  mansion  called  Gladsheim.  the  god- 
desses dwelling  in  Vingulf.  Walhalla,  in 
which  heroes  alain  in  battle  dwelt,  was 


IJ 
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for  Adam  8  .in  M«l  ChrCt  li.^nf  iHi^  ^"b    denw    faJpiS  1&.t!Sn^  tI?" 

1**.  \.  J**'  S*^"'  «=«*««»  «^"  to  country  round^»^tcwTl2iw;«,'^' 
Ir»tand,  h«  was  beginninr  to  get  into  a  ctnt^  mMn^  tL  ^^^'  *' 
twd  pimctice,  and  wm 'elected  to  the  Sl7fljflce.  mtS  mllkt  M--S2S!.  "5 
Iriih    House    of    Coniraon.,    when    hia  yaai  th«  laStfo'i^^ '♦f-*!J^'' '''* 

Bmpliht  waa  ordered  to  be  burned  hj  US'tSa  "tii^tff^T^^^kj'T 
t  pnbiic  banaman,  and  he  hlmwlf  waa  anlnwlVara  cowa.  hoJS;  J^Lln"*?'" 
•xpaflel/rom  t£e  bou*.  lib  whole  aubw-  wahTand  a  a^S^  o/h?lp?JS!!*  tH' 
qawt  life  waa  pasaed  in  pecun  ary  and  hraer  wild  ffi^l.  .^^k?**P"  J^* 
other  troubles,  mainly  in  the  Fleet  or  illS^,^  JITiK^  k„#?k.  **W  ««phant, 
within  the  mlea  of  thi  Klng'a  Bench.  JotS^S^etc  ^ird5  o'f*";!!  ^/ni'^'^ 
JjIi    (Praminu$),  a  senua  of  deddnoaa  nnmeroS;.  and  e^SSnfl  .ni  «;?«   ""* 

•oweriji  OP  mum  ash  (F  0™..),  ^  iiS  th,   AiSnJL  in  ?iS?  '^.?°;'" 

•xudea  and   hardens.     Among  American   tirr^st  wmainS  in  Briri^l.«„H!^ 
5l1?*5,^e;tS'£|^iyv^ 

tark:  the  black  ash   (F.  aambtuifolin).  w   leaS?  to  i?*RV««5.  ^JSSG"'"'^ 
tiia  Una  aab.  the  areen  ash   etc     Thw  iSm   ^2S-^°.r,*  *""|*  expedition  u 

Tegeuble)    remaining  after  combustion;  •*•»*»""**»«?,  j^^jj^   ^^^  ^^  j^*  » 

in  common  usage,  any  incombustible  a  church  dating  froB  1241,  Pod  4O30 
residue  of  bodies  used  as  fuel ;  as  a  com-  AshhnrnAr  Ciumlkb  Al»t  Ain'pr- 
mercial  term  the  word  generaUy  meana  ^«»0"rner,  it^r^l^dstTboFn  Tn 
the  ashes  of  vegetable  substances,  from  Philadelphia  1864;  died  18®.  His  work 
which  are  extracted  the  alkallue  matters  »°  the  Pennsylvania  coal  fieUa  k  of  jtreat 
vailed  potash,  pearl-ash,  kelp,  barilla,  etc.  ''•""•  *<>  «cience. 

partly  in  the  bas  n  of  the  Oaowai  Hlv«? . «    iV"  _L"P-  "T?- 

the   inhabitant,    belong    to'°lSa"*giS^Arilburt01l      £S^;"f  riSh 'te^ 


hklnafUm  Treaty 


Adi-WtdsMii^^ 


MB  uid  aiuuwlw.  boni  1774 ;  died  1848. 
A  yooamr  mm  of  Sir  Fruda  Bariac.  Im 
WM  DrM  to  coBmcrcial  purmiitiraad 
to  1810  W  bMsiM  bMd  of  the  gnmt  Urn 
If  Butag  Bfothen  it  Co.  After  Mrving 
ta  ParlteaiMit  for  tuuj  yean  and  being 
•  mmilMr  of  Ped'a  goTernment   (1884- 

1838.    See  neit  article. 

Aihlrarton  Treaty,  li^^^^  «>°' 

WadilBgtpii,  1842,  bjr  Alexander*Barinit, 
Lord  AAbarton,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  Btateaj  it  defined  the  boandariea 
ketweaa  the  Sutei  and  Canada,  etc. 

Aihby-de-la-Zonoh  ^^hV"******' 

town  io  Ldcetterehire,  England,  'on  the 
border*  of  Derby«hire,  with  manufactures 
of  boslery,  leather,  etc.  Top.  4027. 
Afhdod  ("h'dodK  a  place  on  the 
M  .u  •?? ■/  ?\  P«'e«tine.  formerly 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Philistines, 
now  an  Insignificant  village. 

Afherille  ^•1»'t11).  county  seat  of 
rT  ,  Buncpmbe  Co.,  in  the  Blue 

Bulge  mountains  of  western  North  Caro- 
Hm  ;  is  the  center  of  a  farming  district 
IndiiHtries  include  quilt  and  cotton  mills ; 
boi  and  furniture  factories;  sewer  p'.po 
iod  other  plants;  tannery,  foundry  and 
marhlne  Mhopa.  Pop.  18,7^62. 
Ashezil  (a-sh«'ra),  an  ancient  Semitic 
.  ^  goddess,  whose  symbol  was 
the  phallns.  In  the  Revised  Version  of 
tlie  Old  Testament  this  word  is  used  to 
translate  what  in  the  ordinary  version 
ii  translated  'grove,'  as  connected  with 
the  idolatrous  practices  into  which  the 
Jews  were  prone  to  faU. 

Ash'eS.    8««  Aik. 

Alll'ford.  f  t***?^'??  town  of  Eng- 
V  iand,  in  Kent,  situated  near 
the  oonfluence  of  the  upper  branches  of 
tlie  nver  Stour.  It  gives  name  to  • 
parliamentary  division  of  tlie  county. 
Pop.  13,tr70.  ' 

Ashland.  ?  ?»*y  "'  ^y^  Co.,  Ken- 
r~  "  »  tuclty,  on  the  Ohio  River, 
146  miles  east  of  Cincinnati;  is  a  big 
iron  and  lumber  center,  and  has  coke, 
Umiing  and  o^her  industries,  and  im- 
portaut  shipping  interests.  Pop.  8G88. 
Ashland.  *  village  of  Ohio,  county 
,  **»   Beat    of    Ashland    Co.,    .W 

mlll•^  W.B.W.  of  Akron.  Its  manufac- 
tures include  agricultural  implements, 
pwitmes,  pumps,  rubber  goods,  automo- 
bile supplies,  etc.  Pop.  6796. 
Ashland.  *  *^**?i  county  seat  of  Jack- 
«  r  .  .  T  ¥°  S?;'  Oregon,  16  miles 
B.  t  8,  Of  Jacksonville.  It  is  located  in  a 
nch  fruit-growing  region,  and  is  noted  as 
•  watering  place.    Pop.  6020. 


/IB  tha  aathradt*  ngiM  of 
Pei»sylv«Di«.  12  mile.  n.w.  ^Pntto. 
vim  Bad  tagund  la  mlalag  Bad  Iraa 
BmoDfactarernPop.  6855. 

T-w.  a        I  "H.  P^'.  Wisconsin,    ea 

™.»®'"r^*'*'-  .'*?'■■  **'?'»«  •«"»  «reit 
growing  iaterests,  iron  and  steel  worka. 
aaw  and  planing  milla,  etc.,  and  ahiM 
Iron  or»  and  lumber.    Pop.  ll,{^ 

Aihley,  jfff'^^^autu$hmn/,nrrt 

J.  J  ^«««  J*"^  antlqoanr,  bora  1617: 
died  10D2.  He  became  a  chancery  soUci- 
tor  in  London,  hot  afterwarda  studied  at 
Oxford,  taking  np  mathematics,  physics, 
t?*°"*f?> ,.  «»^_.P«rtl«iI«rly  astrology. 
5!toP°*'A'**1  TU9*rum  Okpmiemm  In 
ia»2.  On  the  Restoration  be  received 
the  post  of  Windsor  herald  and  oth»r 
appointments  both  honorable  and  lucra- 
tive. In  1672  appeared  his  Hittory  of 
the  Order  of  the  Oartcr.  He  presented 
to  the  University  of  Oxford  his  collectioa 
of  rarities. 

Ashtabula  ("^-ta-bana),  a  city  on 
",  V7  ~"  four  railroads  in  >Uhta- 
bula  Co^  Ohio,  66  miles  norOieast  oil 
Cleveland ;  conUins  various  industries.  in> 
duding  car  repair  shops,  carriage  and 
automobile  works,  machine  shops,  tool 
•J^^M^?'  taonerits,  iron  ore  docks  and  ship* 
•building  works,  etc.     Pop.  18,266. 

Ashtaroth  <"5l!l1:!2.'*'^  •  ,,«oddes. 

.    .  «  .  'fowhlped     by     the     an- 

cient Canaanites,  and  regarded  as  sym- 
bolizing the  productive  powers  of  nature, 
being  probably  the  same  as  Astarte 
(which  see).  Aahtaroth  is  a  plural 
form,  the  singular  being  Aaktoreth. 

Ashton-in-Hakerfield,  ^  t*"^  »' 

■Wfe.  England,  4  miles  from  Wigan,  with 
collieries,  cotton  mills,  etc.    Pop.  21,541). 

Ashton-under-Lyne.  ■  ^municipal 

r  *  and  parlia- 
™enUry  borough  of  Lancashire,  Eng- 
land, 6  miles  b.  of  Manchester,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  Tame,  a  well-built 

glace,  with  handsome  streets  and  public 
uildings.  The  chief  employment  is  cot- 
ton manufacture,  but  there  are  also 
collieries  and  iron-works,  which  employ 
many  persons.    Pop.  45,179. 

Ash-Wednesday,  1^®  ^^w  *«*y„oi 

v '  Lent^  ■B'*  caUed 
from  a  custom  in  the  Wafitrtt  Church 
of  sprinkling  ashes  that  dur  on  the 
heads  of  penitents,  then  admitted  to 
P5°?°f*™  ?•»*  ;>ertod  at  which  the  fast 
of  Ash-Wedneaday  waa  Instituted  is  un- 
certain. In  the  Roman  Catholic  Churdi 
tJw  asbea  are  now  placed  on  Uie  bmida 
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of  all  the  clerry  and  peoplepresrat     In 
the  An|licaB  Ghnrch  Ash-Wednesday  Is 
regarded  as  an  important  fast  day. 
Ana    ^J?  ■.'•*)•  **»«  largest  of  the  great 
r*        .  divisions   of   the   earth;   length, 
mm  the  extreme  southwestern  point  of 
Arabia,  at  the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb, 
to    the    extreme    northeastern    point    of 
Siberia — East  Cape,  or  Cape  Vostochni 
In   Bering   Strait— 6900   miles;   breadth, 
from     Cape     Chelyuskin,     in     Northern 
oiberta,  to  Cape  Komania,  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  5300 
miles;   area  estimated  at  about  16,000,- 
000   (including  the  islands  17.000,000), 
square  miles,   about  a   third  of  all  the 
land  of  the  earth's   surface.     On    three 
sides,  N.,  E.,  and  s..  the  ocean  forms  its 
natural  boundary,   while  in   the  w.  the 
frontier  is  marked  mainly  by  the  Ural 
Mountains,  the  Ural  River,  the  Caspian 
Sea,   the  Caucasus,   the   Black   Sea.   the 
Mediterranean,  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the 
Red  Sea.     There  is  no  proper  separation 
between    Asia    and    Europe,    the    latter 
being    really    a    groat   peninsula    of   the 
former.    Asia,  though  not  so  irregular  in 
shape  as  Europe,  is  broken  in  the  s.  by 
A„Ill    *"'i  ,P^»ii9suIa8,    Arabia,     Hin- 
dustan, and  Indo-China,  while  the  east 
coast  presents  peninsular  projections  and 
Islands,    forming    a    series    of    sheltered 
seas  and  bays,  the  principal  peninsulas 
being  Kamchatka  and  Corea.    The  prin- 
eh)al    islands    are     those     forming     the 
Malay    or    Asiatic    Archipelago,    which 
stretch   round    in   a   wide   curve  on    the 
f'^^  P'  *^*  continent.    Besides  the  larger 
llo^S?"?"™**^''',  J*^.    Borneo,    Cele- 
Des,  Mindanao,  and  Luzon  (in  the  Philip- 
plne  group)— ther»  are  countless  smaller 
islands     grouped     round     these.     Other 
islands  are  Ceylon,  in  the  s.  of  India; 
the   Japanese   islands   and   Sakhalin  on 
5®^*.''*  o' tl>e  continent ;  Formosa,  s. «. 
of  China;  Cyprus  s.  of  Asia  Minor:  and 
Sic  &ea*n'"***  ^"""K^"  ^^nd,  in  the 

-r^f*  mountain  systems  of  Asia  are  of 
great     extent,     and     their    culminating 

??Kf  *■  ■?  .*'"'.  *'*fi^«"t  In  the  worli 
The  greatest  of  aQ  is  the  Himlilayaa 
^stem,  which  lies  mainly  between  ion. 
TO*  and  100*  b.  and  lat  28*  and  87«  w 
It  extends,  roughly  speaking,  from  north- 
rif^^*^r?2?^^^?»*'  **"  totaf  length  being 

h«?r".L^T«P'*i"\  '°''"i?»  the  northerS 
barrier  of  Hindustan.  The  loftiest  sum- 
mits are  Mount  Everest,  29,002  feet 
Wf  J>.  another  peak  28,265,  and  Kan- 
whS?i°«!l'  28'1««:    The  principal  passes 

20.000  feet,  are  the  highest  in  the  world. 
A  second  great  mountain  system  of  Ce": 
tral  Asia,  connwted  with  the  northwest- 


ern extremity  of  the  Himilayan  system 
?^  *5l^.*'£I?**^  region  of  Pamir  (about 

J??;  KZ^^  '••  ^*-  3^'-^°  "•).  is  the 
inian-Sban  system,  which  runs  north- 
eastward for  a  distance  of  1200  miles 
In  this  direction  the  Altai,  Sayan,  and 
other  ranges  continue  the  line  of  eleva- 
tion to  the  northeastern  coast.  A 
northwestern  continuation  of  the  Hima- 
layas is  the  Hindu  Kush,  and  farther 
westward  a  connection  may  be  traced 
between  the  Hiroillayan  mass  and  the 
Llbura  ranee  (ls.4«50  ft.),  soutli  of 
the  Caspian,  and  thence  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Kurdistan,  Armenia,  and  .\«ia 
Minor. 

There  are  vast  plateaus  and  elevated 
valley  regions  connected  with   the  great 
central  mountain  systems,  but  large  por- 
t|^ons  of  the  continent  are  low  and  Hat. 
Tibet    forms    the    most    elevated    table- 
land in  Asia    its  mean  height  being  es- 
timated   at    l.'".,000   feet.      On    its    south 
is     the     Himalayan     range,     while     the 
ivuen-Lun  range  formj  its  northern  bar- 
rier.     Another    great    but    much    lower 
plateau    is    that    which    comprises    \f. 
ghanistan,  Beluchistan,  and  Persia,  and 
which   to   the   northwest  joins   into  the 
plateau   of  Asia   Minor.     The   principal 
plain  of  Asia  is  that  of  Siberia,  which 
extends  along  the  north  of  the  continent 
and    forms    an    immense    alluvial    tract 
sloping    to    the    Arctic     Ocean.      Vast 
swamps    or    peat-mosses    called    tundra) 
cover    large     portions    of    this     region. 
Southwest    of    Siberia,    and    stretching 
eastward   from   the   Caspian,    is   a   low- 
l.ving  tract  consisting  to  a  great  extent 
of  steppes  and  deserts,  and  including  in 
Its  area  the  Sea  of  Aral.     In  the  east  nt 
^'JSw/."^'®  **  an  alluvial  plain  of  some 
^,000  square  miles  in  extent;  in  Hin- 
dustan   are    plains   extending    for   2000 
miles  along  the  south  slope  of  the  Hima- 
layas;   and    between    Arabia    and    Pe^ 
sia,  watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
is  tne  plain  of  Mesopotamia  or  Assyria, 
formerly  one  of  the  most  productive  in 
the  world.     Of  the  deserts  of  Asia,  the 
argest  is  that  of  Gobi  (Ir,  .  90''-12U''  e., 
lat.  40  ^8°  N.)    large  portions  of  which 
are  covered   with   nothing  but  sand  or 
disp  ay  surface  of  bare  rock.    An  almost 
continuous    desert    region    may   also   b« 
traced  from  the  desert  of  North  Africa 
through  Arabia    (which  is  largely  occu- 
pied by  bare  deserts),  Persia,  and  Belu- 
chistan to  the  Indus. 

Some  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Asia 
flow  northward  to  the  Arctic  Ocean-the 
Obi,  the  Yenisei,  and  the  Lena.  The 
Hoang-Ho,  the  Yang-tse,  and  the  Amoor, 
I  *"  ^l*"*  n''*'/S'  °'  those  which  flow 
into  the  Pacific.    The  Oanges,  Brahma- 
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patra,  Irawaddy,  and  Indus,  and  others 
of  fiumc  magnitude  empty  into  the  Indian 
Orean.  The  Persian  (Jiilf  receives  the 
united  waters  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
TiRris.  There  are  Keveral  systems  of 
inland  drainage,  large  rivers  falling  into 
lakes  which  have  no  outlets. 

The  largest  lake  of  Asia  (partly  also 
European)  is  the  Caspian  Soa.  which 
recpives  the  Kur  from  the  Caucasus 
(with  Its  tribtitary  the  Aras  from  Ar- 
menia), and  the  Sefid  Rud  and  other 
streams  from  Persia  (besides  the  Voka 
from  European  Russia,  and  the  Fral, 
which  is  partly  European,  partly  Asi- 
stic).  The  Caspian  lies  in  the  center  of  a 
sreat  depression,  beint;  R3  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  Sea  of  Azof.  East  from  the 
Tafipian  is  the  Sea  of  Aral,  which,  like 
the  Caspian,  has  no  outlet,  and  is  fed 
hy  the  rivers  Araoo  iMria  (Oxus)  and 
Syr  DariR.  Still  farther  east,  to  the 
n'>rth  of  the  Thian-Shan  Mountains,  and 
fpd  by  the  Hi  and  other  streams,  is  Lake 
Ralkash,  also  without  an  outlet  and  very 
Kilt.  Other  lakes  having  no  communi- 
cation with  the  ocean  are  Lob  Nor.  in 
the  desert  of  Gobi,  receiving  the  river 
Tarim,  and  the  Dead  Sea,  far  below  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  fed  by 
the  Jordan.  The  chief  fresh-water  lake 
is  Lake  Baikal,  in  the  south  of  Siberia, 
between  Ion.  1()4"'  and  110°  e.,  a  moun- 
tain lake  from  which  the  Yenisei  draws 
a  portion  of  its  waters. 

(icologically  speaking  large  areas  of 
Asia  are  of  comparatively  recent  date, 
the  lowlands  of  Siberia,  for  instance, 
having  been  submerged  during  the  ter- 
tiary period,  if  not  more  recently.  Many 
ceologists  believe  that  suljsequently  to 
the  clacial  period  there  was  a  great  sea 
in  Western  Asia,  of  whi<h  the  Casjiian 
and  Aral  Seas  are  the  remains.  The 
desii'<'ation  of  Central  Asia  is  still  going 
on,  as  is  also  probably  the  upiieaval  of  a 
great  part  of  the  continent.  The  great 
mountain  chains  and  elevated  plateaus 
are  of  ancient  origin,  however,  and  in 
them  granite  and  other  crystalline  rocks 
are  largely  represented.  Active  vol- 
panoos  are  only  met  with  in  the  extreme 
east  (Kamchatka)  and  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  From  the  remotest  times 
Asia  has  been  celebrated  for  its  mineral 
WMlth.  In  the  Altai  and  Ural  Moun- 
tams  gold,  iron,  lead,  and  platinum  are 
foand;  in  India  and  other  parts  ruble:-, 
diamonds,  and  other  gems  are,  or  have 
been,  procured;  salt  in  Central  Asia; 
coal  m  China,  India,  Central  Asia,  etc. : 
petroleum  in  the  districts  about  the 
Uspian  and  in  Burmah ;  bitumen  in 
Syria;  while  silver,  copper,  sulphur,  etc., 
>re  found  in  various  parts. 


Every  variety  of  climate  may  be  ex- 
perienced lo  Asia,  but  as  a  whole  it  is 
marked  by  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
and  by  great  dryness,  this  in  particular 
being  the  case  with  vast  regions  in  the 
center  of  the  continent  and  distant  from 
the  sea.  The  great  lowland  region  of 
Siberia  has  a  short  but  hot  summer,  and 
a  long  and  intensely  cold  winter,  the 
rivers  and  their  estnaries  being  fast 
bound  with  ice,  and  at  a  certain  depth 
the  soil  is  hard  frozen  all  the  year 
round.  The  northern  part  of  China  to 
the  east  of  Central  Asia  has  a  temperate 
climate  with  a  warm  summer,  and  in  the 
extreme  north  a  severe  winter.  The  dis- 
tricts lying  to  the  south  of  the  central 
rpfffon,  comprising  the  Indian  and  Indo- 
Chinese  peninsulas.  Southern  China, 
and  the  ndjacent  islands,  present  the 
chiracteristlc  cVnate  and  vegetation  of 
the  sonthem  temperat"  and  tropical 
rcclons  modified  by  the  effects  of  altitude. 
Some  localities  in  Southeastern  Asia 
have  the  heaviest  rainfall  anywhere 
known.  As  the  equator  is  approached 
the  extremes  of  temperature  diminish 
till  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  con- 
tinent they  are  such  as  may  be  ex- 
perienced in  any  tropical  country. 
Among  climatic  features  are  the  mon- 
soons of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  east- 
ern seas,  and  the  cyclones  or  typhoons, 
which  are  often  very  destructive. 

The  plants  and  animals  of  Northern 
and  Western  Asia  generally  resemble 
those  of  similar  latitudes  in  Europe 
(which  is  really  a  prolongation  of  the 
Asiatic  continent),  differing  more  in 
species  than  in  genera.  The  principal 
mountain  trees  are  the  pine,  larch,  and 
birch;  the  willow,  alder,  and  poplar  ar«> 
found  in  lower  grounds.  In  the  central 
rcirion  European  species  reach  as  far  as 
the  Western  and  Central  Himalayas,  but 
are  rare  in  the  Eastern.  They  are  here 
met  by  Chinese  and  Japanese  forms. 
The  lower  slopes  of  the  Himalayas  are 
clothed  almost  exclusively  with  tropical 
forms.  Higher  up,  between  4000  and 
10,(X)0  feet,  are  found  all  the  types  of 
trees  and  plants  that  belong  to  the  tem- 
perate zone,  there  being  extensive  forests 
of  conifers.  Here  is  the  native  home 
of  the  deodar  cedar.  The  southeastern 
region,  including  India,  the  Eastern 
reninsiila,  and  China,  with  the  inlands, 
contains  a  great  variety  of  plants  useful 
to  man  and  having  here  their  original 
habitat,  such  as  the  sugar-cane,  rice, 
cotton,  and  indigo;  pepper,  cinnamon, 
cassia,  clove,  nutmeg,  and  cardamoms; 
Imuaua,  cocoanut,  areca  and  afifio  palms; 
the  mango  and  many  other  fruits,  with 
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plants  prodadng  many  dran,  abo  caoat- 
chonc  and  gatta-percba.  The  foresti  of 
India  and  the  Malay  Peninaala  contain 
oak,  teak,  sftl,  and  other  timber  woods, 
besides  bamboos,  palms,  sandal-wood, 
etc.  The  palmyra  palm  is  characteristic 
of  Soathem  India;  while  the  talipot 
palm  flonrishes  on  the  western  coast  of 
Hindustan,  Ceylon,  and  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula. The  cultivated  plants  of  India 
and  China  include  wheat,  barley,  rice, 
maize,  millet,  sorghum,  tea,  coffee,  in- 
digo, cotton,  jute,  opium,  tobacco,  etc. 
Jn  North  China  and  the  Japanese  Is- 
lands large  numbers  of  deciduous  trees 
occur,  such  as  oaks,  maples,  limes,  wal- 
nuts, poplars  and  willows,  the  genera 
being  European,  but  the  individual 
species  Asiatic.  Among  cultivated  plants 
are  wheat,  and  in  favorable  equations 
rice,  cotton,  the  vine,  etc.  Coffee,  rice, 
maize,  etc.,  are  extensively  grown  in 
some  of  the  islands  of  the  Asiatic  Ar- 
chipelago. In  Arabia  and  the  warmer 
valleys  of  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  Belu- 
cbistan  aromatic  shrubs  are  abundant. 
Over  large  parts  of  these  regions  the 
date-palm  flourishes  and  affords  a  valu- 
able article  of  food.  Gum-producing 
acacias  are,  with  the  date-palm,  the  com- 
monest trees  in  Arabia.  African  forms 
I't  are    found    extending    from    the    Sahara 

' ; ,  along  the  desert  region  of  Asia. 

U:.  Nearly    all    the    mammals    of    Europe 

[U  occur  in  Northern  Asia,  with  numerous 

■,k  additions   to  the  species.     Central  Abia 

!^  is  the  native  land  of  the  horse,  the  ass, 

the  ox,  the  sheep,  and  the  goat  Both 
varieties  of  the  camel,  the  single  and  the 
double  humped,  are  Asiatic.  To  the  in- 
habitants of  Tibet  and  the  higher  pla- 
teaus of  the  Himftlayas  the  yak  is  what 
the  reindeer  is  to  the  tribes  of  the  Sibe- 
rian plain,  almost  their  sole  wealth  and 
support.  The  elephant,  of  a  different 
species  from  that  of  Africa,  is  a  native 
of  tropical  Asia.  The  Asiatic  lion, 
which  inhabits  Arabia,  Persia,  Asia 
Minor,  Beluchistan,  and  some  parts  of 
India,  is  smaller  than  the  African  species. 
Bears  are  found  in  all  parts,  the  white 
bear  in  the  far  north,  and  other  species 
in  the  more  temperate  and  tropical 
parts.  The  tiger  is  the  most  character- 
istic of  the  larger  Asiatic  carnivora. 
It  extends  from  Armenia  across  the  en- 
tire continent,  being  absent,  however, 
from  the  greater  portion  of  Siberia  and 
from  the  high  tableland  of  Tibet;  it 
extends  also  into  Sumatra,  Java,  and 
Ti  J  In  Southeastern  Asia  and  the 
islands  we  find  the  rhinoceros,  buffalo, 
«x,  deer,  Muirrels,  porcupines,  etc.  In 
•Irds  nearfy  every  order  is  represented. 
Among  the  moat  interestint  forms  ars 


the   bombills,    the   peacock,   the    Impey 
pheasant,      the      trajgopan     or     horned 
pheasant,  and   other  galUnaceons  birds, 
the  pheasant  family  being  very  charac- 
teristic of  Southeastern   Asia.     It  wan 
from    Asia    that    the    common    domestic 
fowl  was  introduced  Into  Europe.     The 
tropical  parts  of  Asia  abound  in  mon- 
keys, of  which  the  species  are  nnmerous. 
Some    are    tailed,    others,    such    as   the 
orang,  are  tailless,  but  none  have  pre- 
hensile tails  like  the  American  monkpyg. 
In     the    Malay    Archipelago    marsupial 
animals,   bo  characteristic  of  Australia 
first  occur  in  the  Moluccas  and  Celebes,' 
while  various  mammals  common  in  the 
western  part  of  the  archipelago  are  ab- 
sent.    A  similar  transition  towards  the 
Australian     type    takes     place    in    the 
species   of  birds.     Of  marine   mammals 
the    dugong   is    peculiar   to    the    Indian 
Ocean ;  in  the  Ganges  is  found  a  peculiar 
species  of  dolphin.     At  the  head  of  the 
reptiles    stand-    the    Gangetic    crocodile 
frequenting  the  Ganges  and  other  larjre 
rivers.    Among  the  serpents  are  the  cobra 
de  capello,  one  of  the  most  deadly  snakes 
in  existence:  there  are  also  large  boas 
and  pythons  besides  sea  and  fresh-water 
snakes.     The    seas   and    rivers    produce 
a  great  variety  of  fish.    The  Salmonidas 
are  found  in  the  rivers  flowing  into  the 
Arctic   Ocean.     Two  rather  remarkable 
fishes   are   the   climbing  perch   and   tlie 
archer-fish.     The  well-known  goldfish  is 
a  native  of  China. 

Asia  is  mainly  peopled  by  races  belong- 
ing to  two  great  ethnographic  types,  the 
Oaucasic  or  fair  type,  and  the  Mongolic 
or  yellow.  To  the  former  belong  the 
Aryan  or  Indo-European,  and  the  Semitic 
races,  both  of  which  mainly  inhabit  the 
southwest  of  the  continent;  to  the  latter 
belong  the  Malays  and  Indo-Chinese  in 
®  B'E.,  as  well  as  the  Mongolians 
proper  (Chinese,  etc.),  occupying  nearly 
all  the  rest  of  the  continent.  To  these 
may  be  added  certain  races  of  doubtful 
affinities,  as  the  Dravidians  of  Southern 
India,  the  Cingalese  of  Ceylon,  the  Ainos 
of  Yesso,  and  some  diminutive  negro-like 
tribes  called  Negritos,  which  inhabit 
Malacca  and  the  interior  of  several  of  the 
islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  The 
totalpopulatioa  is  estimated  at  iihout 
850,000,000,  or  more  than  half  that  of  the 
whole  world.  A  large  portion  of  A?ia  is 
under  the  dominion  of  European  powers. 
Russia  possesses  the  whole  of  Northern 
Asia  (Siberia)  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  Central  Asia,  together  with  a 
great  part  of  ancient  Armenia,  on  the 
south  of  the  Caucasus  (pop.  16.000.ft00) ; 
Turkey  holds  Asia  Minor,  Syria  and  Pal- 
estine, part  of  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  etc. 
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(pop.  16,000,000) ;  Great  Britain  role* 
orer  India,  CJeylon,  a  part  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  Peninaula  (Upper  and  Lower 
Btirmah),  and  several  ottier  possessions 
(pop.  800,000,000)  ;  France  has  acquired 
t  considerable  portion  of  the  Indo- 
(Thinese  Peninsula,  and  has  one  or  two 
other  settlements  (pop.  18,000,000)  ; 
while  to  Holland  belong  Java,  Sumatrtu 
and  other  islands  or  parts  of  islands,  and 
to  the  United  States  the  Philippines. 
The  chief  independent  States  are  the 
rhinese  Empire  (pop.  over  340,IKX),000) , 
Japan  (pop.  50,000,000),  Slam  (pop. 
6,000.000),  Afghanistan  (5.000,000[, 
Beluchistan,  Persia  (pop.  7,000,000), 
and  the  Arabian  States  (3.000.000).  The 
most  important  of  the  religions  of  Asia 
are  the  Brahmanism  of  India,  the  creeds 
of  Buddha,  Confucius,  and  Lao-tse  in 
China,  and  the  various  forms  of  Moham- 
medanism in  Arabia,  Persia,  India,  etc. 
Probably  more  than  a  half  of  the  whole 
population  profess  some  form  of  Bud- 
dhism. Several  native  Christian  sects  are 
found  in  India,  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  and 
Syria. 

Asia  is  generally  regarded  as  the  cradle 
of  the   human    race.      It   possesses   the 
oldest  historical  documents,  and,  in  com- 
mon   with    the    immediately    contiguous 
kingdom  of  Egypt,   the  oldest  historical 
monuments  in  the  world.    The  Old  Testa- 
ment contains  the  oldest  historical  rec- 
ords which  we  have  of  any  nation  in  the 
form  of  distinct  narrative.     The  period 
at    which    Moses    wrote    was    probably 
1,^)00  or  1600  years  before  the  Christian 
era.    His  and  the  later  Jewish  writings 
confine  themselves  almost  exclusively  to 
the  history  of  the  Hebrews ;  but  in  Baby- 
lonia, as  in  Egypt,  civilization  had  made 
gnat  advances  long  before  this  time.     In 
China    authentic    history    extends    bacls 
piobably  to  about  1000  B.C.,  with  a  long 
preceding  period  of  which  the  names  of 
dynasties    are   preserved   without   chron- 
ological arrangement.     The  kingdoms  of 
Assyria,    Babylonia,   Media,    and   Persia, 
alternately      predominated      in      South- 
wesiern    Asia.      In    regard    to    the    his- 
tory   of    these    monarchies    much    light 
has  been  obtained  from  the  decipherment 
»f  the  cuneiform  Inscriptions.    The  arms 
fi  the  Pharaohs  extended  into  Asia,  they 
being     followed .  by     a     wide     Assyrian 
dominion.     Fron   Cyrus  (b.c.  559),  who 
extended  the  empire  of  Persia  from  the 
Indus  to  the  Mediterranean,  while  his  boo, 
Cambyses,  added  Egypt  and  Lybia  to  it, 
to  the  conquest  of  Alexander  (b.c.,  M0>, 
Persia  was  the  dominant  power  in  West- 
ern Asia.     Alexander's  great  empire  be- 
came broken  no  into  separate  kingdoms, 
whicli    weu    finally    absorbed    in    the 
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Roman  Empire,  and  this  nltlmately  «i> 
tended    to   the   Tigris.     Soon   after   tlM 
most  civilized  portions  of  the  three  con- 
tinents had  been  reduced  under  one  em* 
pire   the  great  event   took  place  which 
forms   the  dividing  line  of  history,   the 
birth  of  Christ  and  the  spread  of  Christi- 
anity.    In  A.D.  226  a  protracted  stmggle 
began  between  the  newer  Perrian  empire 
and  the  Romans,  which  lasted  till  the  ad- 
vent of  Mohammed  and  the  conquests  of 
the  Arabians.    Persia  was  the  first  great 
conquest      of     Mohammed's      followers. 
Syria  and  Egypt  soon  fell  before  their 
arms,  and  within  forty  years  of   the  cele- 
brated flight  of  Mohammed  from  Mecca 
(the  Hejira),  the  sixth  of  the  caliphs,  or 
successors  of  the  Prophet,  was  the  most 
powerful   sovereign   of    Asia.      The    no- 
madic tribes  of  the  north  next  became  the 
dominant  race.     In  099  Mahmud,  whose 
father,  bom  a  Turkl  slave,  became  gov- 
ernor of  Ghazni,   conquered   India,   and 
established  his  rule.    The  dynasty  of  the 
Seljuk  Tartars  was  established  in  Aleppo, 
Damascns,   Iconium,   and   Kharism,   and 
was  distinguished  for  its  struggles  with 
the  Crusaders.    Othman,  an  emir  of  the 
Seljuk  sultan  of  Iconium,  established  the 
Ottoman  Empire  in  1300.     About  1220 
Genghis  Khan,   an  independent   Mongol 
chief,   made   himself  master  of   Central 
Asia,  conquered  Northern  China,  overran 
Turkestan,  Afghanistan,  and  Persia;  his 
successors  took  Bagdad  and  extinguished 
the  caliphate.    In  Asia  Minor  thev  over- 
threw  the  Seljuk  dynasty.    One  oi  them. 
Timnr   or   Tamerlane,    carried   fire   and 
sword  over  Northern  India  and  Western 
Asia,  defeated  and  took  prisoner  Bajawt 
the  descendant  of  Othman   (1402),  and 
received  tribute  from  the  Greek  emperor. 
The    Ottoman    Empire    soon    recovered 
from   the  blow  infjcted  by  Timur,  but 
Constantinople  was  taken  and  the  East- 
ern   Empire,  finally   overthrown   by    the 
Sultan   Mohammed   II  in  1453.     China 
recovered    its    independence    about   1368 
and  was  again  subjected  by  the  Manchu 
Tartars   (1618-45),  soon  after  which  it 
began  to  extend  its  empire  over  Central 
Asia.    Siberia  was  conquered  by  the  Cos- 
sacks  on   behalf  of   Russia    (1580-^). 
The  same  country  effected  a  settlement  in 
the  Caucasus  about  1786,  and  during  the 
later  nineteenth  century  made  steady  ad- 
vances into  Central  and  I<astem  Asia, 
but  was  checked  by  Japan  in  the  early 
twentieth.    The  discovery  by  tha  Forta- 
gues*  of  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  led  to  their  establishment 
in   the   coast  of  the   peninsula    (1498)> 
They  were  speedily  followed  by  the  Span- 
ish,  Dutch,    French,    and   British.     The 
strugfle  betwean  tha  last  tw»  powers  for 
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the  sapremacy  of  India  was  completed  by 
the  destruction  of  the  ITrench  settlements 
(1780-66).  France  bus  recently  acquired 
•n  extensive  territoiy  in  I&lo-ChlniL 
while  Britain  is  dominant  in  India  and 
Burmab.  At  present  the  forms  of  gov- 
ernment in  Asia  range  from  the  primitive 
rule  of  the  nomad  sheik  to  the  experi- 
mental democracy  of  China,  which  became 
a  republic  in  1912.  Suan-t'ung  was  the 
last  of  the  emperors,  bringing  to  a  close 
the  Manchn  dynasty,  which  had  reigne<l 
in  China  since  1644.  Japan  remains  an 
absolute  monarchy. 

Aaio  CENTBAt,  a  designation  loosely 
'*^""'»  given  to  the  regions  in  the  center 
of  Asia  east  of  the  Caspian,  also  called 
'1  urkestan,  and  formerly  Tartary.  The 
eastern  portion  belongs  to  Chinr,  the 
western  now  to  Russia.  Russian  Central 
Asia  comprises  the  Kirghiz  Steppe 
(Uralsk,  Turgai,  Akmolinsk,  Semipala- 
tinsk,  etc.),  and  what  is  now  the  govern- 
ment-general of  Turkestan,  besides  the 
territory  of  the  Turkomans,  or  Trans- 
caspia  and  Merv.  Russia  has  thus  ab- 
sorbed the  old  khanate  of  Khokand  and 
part  of  Bokhara  and  Khiva,  and  controls 
the  vassal  territories  of  Bokhara  and 
Khiva,  the  southern  boundary  being  the 
Persian  and  Afghan  frontiers. 
A«io  Hfinnr  ^^^  ™*'8*  westerly  por- 
ASIB.  minor,  ^^^^  ^t  Asia,  being  the 

peninsula  lying  west  of  the  Upper  Eu- 
phrates, and  forming  part  of  Asiatic 
Turkey.  It  forms  an  extensive  plateau, 
with  lofty  mountains  rising  above  it,  the 
most  extensive  ranges  being  the  Taurus 
and  Anti-Taurus,  which  border  it  on  the 
south  and  southeast,  and  rise  to  over 
10,000  feet.  There  are  numerous  salt 
and  fresh-water  lakes.  The  chief  rivers 
are  the  Kizil-Irmak  (Halys),  Sakana 
(Sangarius),  entering  the  Black  Sea; 
and  the  Sarabat  (Hermus)  and  Mendtres 
(Meander),  entering  the  iEgean.  The 
coast  regions  are  generally  fertile,  and 
have  a  genial  climate;  the  inttrior  is 
largely  arid  and  dreary.  Valuable  for- 
ests and  fruit-trees  abound.  Smyrna  is 
the  chief  town.  Anatolia  is  an  equiva- 
lent name. 

Asinlinna.tft  (as-i-fon'a-ta),  or  Abi- 
ASipnOUaia  phon'ida,  an  order  of 
lamellibranchiate,  bivalve  molluscs,  des- 
titute of  the  siphon  or  tube  through 
which,  in  the  Siphonata,  the  water  that 
enters  the  gills  is  passed  outwards.  It 
includes  the  oysti-rs,  the  scallop-shells, 
tiie  pearl-oyster,  the  mussels,  and  in  gen- 
eral the  most  useful  and  valuable  mol- 
luscs. 

Aalraliafl  (Ms-kabttd'),  capital  of  the 
aB&nuau  ]Rugsiau  province  of  Trans- 
caspia,  aitoated  on  the  Transcaspiaa  rail- 


way in  the  Akhal  Tekke  oasis.  It  wns 
occupied  by  Skobeleff  in  Jan.,  1881,  alter 
the  sack  of  Oeok  Tep£.  Its  distance 
from  Merr  is  232  miles,  from  Herat  388 
miles,  and  it  baa  become  an  active  com- 
mercial center.  Pop.  about  25,0(X). 
AbIcsw  (bb'^)>  Anne,  a  victiui  of 
zxBAcw    pgjigioQg     persecution;      burn 

1521 ;  martyred  1.546.  She  was  a  tlaii^h- 
tor  of  Sir  William  Askew,  of  Linoiilii- 
shire,  and  was  married  to  a  wealthy 
npiRhbor  named  Kyme,  who,  irritated  by 
her  Protestantism,  drove  her  from  hi* 
house.  In  London,  whither  she  went 
probably  to  procure  a  divorce,  she  spukf 
against  the  dogmas  of  the  old  faith,  and 
being  tried  was  condemned  to  death  as  a 
heretic.  Being  put  to  the  rack  to  extor. 
a  confession  concerning  those  witl; 
whom  she  corresponded,  she  continuwl 
firm,  and  was  then  taken  to  Smilhfield, 
chained  to  a  stake,  and  burned. 
Askifl.  (''*'!*  y^)i  1  volcano  near  thf 
J  center  of  Iceland,  first  broiitfht 
into  notice  ijy  an  eruption  in  1875.  it* 
crater  is  17  miles  in  circumference,  sur- 
rounded by  a  mountain  ring  from  r.tKi 
to  1000  feet  high,  tlie  height  of  the  inoun- 
fain  itself  being  between  4000  and  .'imw 
feet 

Asmannsliausen   <frrSs;S"vl' 


lage  on  the  Rhine,  in  the  district  of  Wip" 
baden,    celebrated    for   its    wine.      Manj 

Judges  prefer  the  red  wine  of  Asmamix 
tausen    to    the    best    Burgundy,    but    i 
retains  its  merits  for  three  or  fi>ur  year, 
only. 
AsTTiAflAiia    fx*    AsiiMEDAl    (as-mo'd^ 

related  in  the  book  of  Tobit,  slew  SHV?a 
husbands  of  Sara,  daughter  of  Ri.?wl, 
but  was  driven  away  into  the  iitlt  rm-ist 
parts  of  Egypt  by  the  young  T.  bias 
under  the  direction  of  the  csgel  Raijhacl. 
Asmodai  signifies  a  desolater,  a  destroy- 
ing angel.  lie  is  represented  in  the 
Talmud  as  the  prince  of  demons  who 
drove  King  Solomon  from  his  kingdom. 
AflTYinufpaTia  (as-mo-ne'ans),  a  fam- 
ASmonKailS    ^     ^f   high-priests  and 

princes  who  ruled  over  the  Jews  f<r 
about  130  year^  from  153  B.C.,  when 
Jonathan,  son  of  Mattathias,  the  gn^at- 
.grandson  of  Chasmou  or  Asmona>us,  \^'as 
nominated  to  the  high-priesthood. 
AflTi'i^raa  (Un-yur),  a  town  on  the 
AB1UCIC9   gpjjjg^     ^     favorite     boating 

resort  with  the  Parisians.  Pop.  35.8SJ 
Asnlro  (a-so'ka),  an  Indian  sovereign, 
X1BUK.H,  ^jjQ  feigned  264-227  B.c.  over 
the  whole  of  Northern  Hindustan,  grand- 
son of  Chandragupta  or  Sandracottiis. 
He  embraced  Buddhism,  and  forced  his 
iubjects  also  to  become  convert'^.     Many 
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mnples    and    topes    still    remaining   are 
tttributed  to  him. 

kmg^nga    (Jonetta     asdca),    an     Indian 
ABO  JU*    tj^jp^      natural      order 


Aspai 


„v.,      - Le?u- 

minosiD,  having  a  lovely  flower,  showing 
orange,  scarlet,  and  bright  yellow  tints; 
iiaered  to  the  god  Siva,  and  often  men- 
tioned in  Indian  literature. 

AsnnilS  («-»5'P"''>.  the  name  of  sev- 
oSOpwi     gpgj     yj^.pyj,     in     Greeee,     of 

which  the  roost  celebrated  is  in  Beeotia. 
A  en    Aspic   (Naja,  or  Viprra  hajr),  a 
*^r»  species  of  viper  found   m   Lpypt, 
resembling  the  cobra  de  capello  or  spec- 
tacle-serpent   of    the    East    Indies,    and 
having  a  very  venomous  bite.    When  ap- 
oroached    or    disturbed    it    elevates    its 
head  and  body,  swells  out  its  neck,  and 
appears  to  stand  erect  to  attack  the  ag- 
gressor.     Hence    the    ancient    Lpyptians 
believed     that     tho    asps 
were    guardians    of    the 
spots  they  inhabited,  and 
the  figure  of  this  rep* Me 
was  adopted    as   an  em- 
blem   of    the    protecting 
Rpnius     of     the     world. 
The    balancing    motions 
made   by    it   in    the    en- 
deavor   to    maintain    the     xsp,    from   an- 
erect    attitude    have    led  cient       Egyptian 
to    the    employment  ^  of  monument, 
the    asp    as    a    dancing 
serpent   by    the    African    jugglers.     The 
*  (leaf  adder   that   stoppeth   her  ear     of 
Psalm  Ivlil,   4,   5.   is   translated   asp   in 
the  margin,  and  seems  to  have  been  this 
species.     Cleopatra  Is  said  to  have  coiu- 
niillpd  suicide  by  means  of  an  asps. bite, 
but   the  inc-ident  is  generally   associated 
Willi   the  Cerastes  or  horned   viper,  not 
with   the  haje.     The   name   asp   is   also 
jjiven    to   a    viper    (V'tpcro   asptu)    ■  "^• 
Dion  on  the  continent  of  Lurope. 
AQnarsimia     (as-par'a-gus ;       Anparii- 
Asparagus     ^^^   offidn&ns),   a   plant 
of  the  order  Liliacese,  the  young  shoots 
of  which,  cut  as  they  are  emerging  from 
the    ground,     are    a     favorite     culinary 
veeetable.     In  Greece,  and  especially  in 
the    southern     steppes    of     Russia    and 
Poland,  it  is  found  in  profusion;  and  \|8 
edible    qualities    were    esteemed    by    tne 
ancients.     It  is  mostly  boiled  and  served 
without  admixture,  and  eaten  with  butter 
niiH  salt.    It  is  \i8ually  raised  from  seed ; 
and  the  plants  should  remain  three  years 
in  tho  ground  before  they  are  cut:  after 
which,  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  they  will 
continue  to  afford  a  regular  annual  sup- 
ply.    The   beds  are   protected   by   straw 
or  litter   in    winter.      Its   diuretic   prop- 
erties are  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  a 
crystalline   substance   found  also  m  tne 
potato,  lettuce,  etc. 


iBia.  (as-pft'she-a).     a     celebrated 
bDxa   ijjjjy  qJ  undent   Greece,  was 
born  at  Miletus,  In  Ionia,  but  passed  a 
great  part  of  her  life  at  Athens,  where 
her  house  was  the  general  resort  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  in  Greece.     Hhe 
won  the  affection  of  Pericles,  who  united 
himself    to    Aspasia    as    closely    as    was 
permitted    by    the    Athenian   law,   which 
declared    marriage    with    a    foreign    wo- 
man   illegal.      Her    power    in    the    State 
has    often    been    exaggerated,    but    it    w 
beyond  question  that  her  genius  left  its 
mark  upon  the  administration  of  Pericles. 
In   432-1    B.C.   she   was   accused   or    tm- 
pietv.    and    was    only    saved    from    con- 
demnation by  the  eloquence  and  tears  or 
Pericles.      After    his    death    fn.p.    4201 
Aspasia  is  said  to  have  attached  herself 
to  a  we.nlthv  but  obscure  nattlenlealer  of 
the  name  of  1-ysicles.   whom  she  raised 
to    n    position    of    influence    in.  Athens. 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  her  life.     «ne 
had  a   son   by   P.-rides,   who  was   legiti- 
mated   (B.C.  4;50)   by  a  special  decree  of 
the  people.  ,  ,.    __ 

A«nP  (as'pa),  a  town  of  southern 
^*P®  Spain,  prov.  of  Alicante.  There 
are  fine  vineyards  and  noted  »""« 
quarries  in  its  vicinity.  Pop.  TH-'- 
Aa'TiAPf  Jn  astrology,  denotes  the  slt- 
ASpeCl,  nation  of  the  planets  with 
respect  to  each  other.  fKiere  are  five 
principal  aspects:  the  sextile,  when  the 
rt'_ -A. Vsno    jicfanf .   niiartilo.    when 


planets  are  60"  distant ;  quartUe.  when 
they  are  90»  distant:  trine,  when  120 
distant;  opposition,  when  180°  distant; 
and  conjunction,  when  both  are  in  tn« 
same  degree.  The  aspects  were  classed 
by  astrologers  as  hemgn,  malignant,  or 
indifferent.  . ,.  ,        .„  „.ii„. 

Ae"n»ii  or  trembling  poplar  (Populu» 
AS  pcU)  irefnula),  a  species  of  poplar 
Indigenous  to  most  mountainous  regions 
throughout  Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  a 
beautiful  tree  of  rapid  growth  and  ex- 
tremely hardy,  with  nearly  circular 
toothed  leaves,  smooth  on  both  siaes. 
and  attached  to  footstalks  so  long  and 
slender  as  to  be  shaken  by  the  slightest 
wind;  wood  Ught,  porous,  soft,  and  ot 
a    white   color,    useful    for   various    pur- 

aT^TI    *  "ty.  capital  .of   Pitkin   Co. 
Aspen,  (jolorado,  35  miles  w.  by  s.  <,f 
Leadville,    center    of    a    rich   silver    and 
lead   mining  di^^trut.      I'lJP-   1^/^ 
Asn«»rjHllTls(as-per-3il'u8),  the  brush 
ASperglilUS  ^y^^^j  j^  Roman  Catholic 

churches  for  sprinkling  holy  water  on  the 
people.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
m.ide  of  hyssop. 

Aspern  and  Esslingen    ^^\^^^^ 

(es'Ung-cn),  two  vilhigcs  east  of  Vienna 


i  ., 


Aspernla 


Aipromonte 


i 


riF 


%. 


and  on  the  oppMit«>  ^^Dk  of  the  Danube : 
edebnted  h  m  c..i«t  contested  posltlona 
ia  tiie  bloody  bat  andeciaive  battle  fought 
between  the  Archduke  Charles  and  Napo- 
leon I,  May  21  aud  22,  1800.  when  it 
was  estimated  that  the  Austrians  lost  a 
third  of  their  army,  and  the  French  no 
less  than  half. 

Aspcmla  ^^:St'oVjilkt^  """"" 
Asphalt,  Asphaltum  }'"i'ftm')': 

tbe  most  common  variety  of  bitumen; 
also  called  mineral  pitch.  Asphalt  is  a 
compact,  glossy,  brittle,  black  or  brown 
mineral,  which  breaks  with  a  polished 
fracture,  melts  easily  with  a  strong 
pitchy    odor    when    heated,    and    when 

?ure  bums  without  leaving  any  ashes. 
t  is  found  In  the  earth  in  many  parts  of 
Asia,  Europe,  and  America,  and  in  a 
soft  or  liquid  state  on  the  surface  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  which  from  this  circumstance 
was  called  Atphaltftet.  It  is  of  orranic 
origin,  the  asphalt  of  the  great  Pitch 
Lake  of  Trinidad  being  derived  from 
bituminous  shales,  containing  vegetable 
remains  in  the  process  of  transformation. 
Asphalt  is  produced  artificially  in  making 
coal-gas.  During  the  process  much  tarry 
matter  is  evolved  and  collected  in  re- 
torts. If  this  be  distilled,  naphtha  and 
other  volatile  matters  escape,  and  asphalt 
is  left  behind.  It  is  used  for  various 
purposes,  very  largely  for  street  making 
In  the  cities  of  America  and  Europe. 

Asphalt  Eock,  Sat?d"tr  b!KS: 

fonnd  in  large  quanties  in  various  locali- 
ties in  Europe  and  America.  It  contains 
a  variable  quantity  of  bitumen  (from  7 
or  8  to  20  or  30  per  cent)  naturally  dif- 
fused through  it.  The  Val  de  Travers 
asphalt,  of  Switzerland,  was  discovered 
in  1710.  Since  then  other  asphalt  rocks, 
as  well  as  artificial  preparations  made  by 
mixing  bitumen,  gas-tar,  pitch,  or  other 
materials,  with  sand,  chalk,  etc.,  have 
been  brought  into  competition  with  it. 
ASDhodel  (as'fO-del;  Asphodilut),  a 
*^  genus  of  plants,  order  LIU- 

acee,  consisting  of  perennials,  with  fascic- 
ulated fleshy  roots,  flowers  arranged  in 
racemes,  six  stamens  inserted  at  the  base 
of  the  pierianth,  a  sessile  almost  spherical 
ovary  with  two  cells,  each  containing  two 
ovules;  fruit  a  capsule  with  three  cells, 
in  each  of  which  there  are,  as  a  rule,  two 
seeds.  They  are  fine  garden  plants, 
native  of  Southern  Europe.  The  king's 
spear,  A.  luteua,  has  yellow  flowers,  blos- 
soming in  June.  Asphodeiu$  ratn6»ua, 
which  attains  a  height  of  5  feet,  is  culti- 
vated in  Algeria  and  elsewhere,  its  tuber- 
dea  yielding  a  very  pure  alcohol,  and  the 


reeidne,  together  with  the  stalks  and 
leaves,  being  used  in  making  pasteboard 
and  paper.    The  asphodel  was  a  favorite 

Slant  among  the  ancients,  who  were  In  tbc 
abit  of  planting  it  round  their  tomb<i. 

which  no  pulsation  can  be  perceived,  but 
the  term  is  more  particularly  applied  to  a 
snspens'on  of  the  vital  functions  from 
causes  hindering  respiration.  The  nor- 
mal accompaniments  of  death  from 
asphyxia  are  dark  fluid  blood,  a  congested 
brain  and  exceedingly  congested  inaga, 
the  general  engorgement  of  the  viscera, 
an  absence  of  blood  from  the  left  cavities 
of  the  heart  while  the  right  cavities  and 
pulmonary  artery  are  gorged.  The  res- 
toration of  asphyxiated  persons  has  been 
successfully  accomplishea  at  long  periods 
after  apparent  death.  The  attempt 
should  be  made  to  maintain  the  heat  of 
the  body  and  to  secure  the  inflation  of 
the  lungs  as  In  the  case  of  the  apparently 
drowned. 
AsdIo  (^s'pi^)'  A  dish  consisting  of  a 

*  clear  savory  meat  jelly,  contain- 
ing fowl,  game,  fisl^  etc. 

Aspidiiiinl**p'''*-"™>',  *  F°"^ ."' 

*  ^^^  ferns,  natural  order  Poly 
podiaces,  comprising  the  shield-fem  and 
male-fern. 

Aspinwall    (as'pin-wftl).    See  Colon. 

a  name  given 
any  sound  like  our  h,  to 
the  letter  h  Itself  or  to  any  mark  of  as- 
piration, as  the  Greek  tpiritua  aapa,  or 
sounds  as  tbe  Sanskrit  /cA,  gh,  bh,  and 
rough  breathing  ('or').  Such  elia me- 
ters as  tbe  Gr.  cA,  th,  ph,  are  called 
aspiratet. 

Asmrator  (as'pi-ra-tor),     an     instru- 
'^  ment  used  to  promote  tlu 

flow  of  a  gas  from  one  vessel  into  an- 
other by  means  of  liquid.  The  simpltst 
form  of  aspirator  is  a  cylindrical  vessel 
containing  water,  with  a  pipe  at  tbe  up- 
per end  which  communicates  with  the 
vessel  containing  the  gas,  and  a  pipe  at 
the  lower  end  also,  with  a  stopcock  and 
with  its  extremity  bent  up.  By  allow- 
ing a  portion  of  the  water  to  run  off  by 
the  pipe  at  the  lower  part  of  the  aspira- 
tor a  measured  quantity  of  air  or  other 
gas  is  sucked  Into  the  upper  part. 
Asplenium  (/s-Pl^'ni-um),  a  genu«  of 

*  ferns,     of      the     natural 
order  Polypodiaceae.     Several  are  natives 
of  the  Uni-  d  States.    The  dwarf  spleen- 
wort  is  a  V  ry  beautiful  little  fern. 
Aspromonte  (a"-pro-mon't§),     .8 

P  """"*'  mountain  of  Italy  m 
the  southwest  of  Calabria,  where  On  ri- 
bald! was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner 


Aspirate  („a^p^'JJ). 


AipropofftMO 


with  frwiter  part  of  his  army,  in  Auciwt,  pearaoe*  and  renewal  aa  thoac  of  tte 
1882.  Borae.     The  life    of   the   rjia   does    not 

kmwtftvnMomn       a      j  i.  •  uaoalljr  exceed  thirty  years.    It  ia  in  gen* 

AiprOpOiamO.      see  AchelouM.  .„a  liuch  healthier  than  the  horse,  and 

Aannith  Hebbsbt  IIenbt,  British  ia  maintained  in  tliis  condition  by  a 
iui|iuM&|  statesman,  bom  at  Morley,  amaller  quantity  and  coarser  quality  of 
Ilngland,  in  1862;  educated  at  Oxford;  food;  it  ia  superior  to  the  horse  in  its 
became  a  ban^ter,  and  was  elected  to  aUllty  to  carry  heavy  burdens  over  the 
Pariiament  for  East  Fife  in  1886;  Sec-  moat  precipitous  roads,  and  it  is  in  no 
letary  of  State  for  Home  Department  respect  its  inferior  in  inteUigence,  despite 
1892-95;  arbitrated  the  strike  of  the  the  reputation  for  stupidity  which  it  has 
London  cabmen  in  1893.  He  ably  advo-  borne  from  very  ancient  times.  The  sldn 
cated  the  free  trade  poUcy  in  opposition  ia  used  as  parchment  to  cover  drums,  etc., 
to  Chamberlain  in  1903;  in  1906  became  and  in  the  East  is  made  into  shagreen. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  The  hybrid  oflEBpring  of  the  horse  and  the 
Campbell-Bannerman  cabinet,  and  on  the  ftmale  ass  Is  the  mnny,  that  ef  the  ass 
resignation  of  the  premier,  April  6,  1908,  and  the  mare  is  the  mule ;  but  the  latter 
Mr.  Asquith  succeeded  as  premier.  The  is  by  far  the  larger  and  more  usefiu  am- 
chiof  events  of  his  government  were  the  mal.  Asses'  milk  has  long  been  celebrated 
«d\ocacy  and  adoption  of  old  age  pen-  for  its  sanative  qualities.  It  contains 
dons  and  the  financial  scheme  of  taxation  more  sugar  of  milk  and  less  cuseine 
of  the  estates  of  the  nobility  which  led  to  than  that  of  the  cow  and  is  especiaUy 
the  defeat  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  valuable  for  persons  with  weak  dlges- 
taking  from  this  branch  of  the  Purlia-  tions.  The  ass  is  familiarly  known  in 
ment  its  power  of  vetoing  bills  passed  by  the  United  States  and  Britain  as  the 
the  Commons.    After  the  beginning  of  the  donkey. 

Great  war,  in  1914,  Mr.  Asquith  held  Assab  <*'^'»1>'  A  ^7  J"  Africa, 
office  as  premier  till  December,  1916,  *^^*'  studded  with  islands,  on  tha 
when,  following  a  storm  of  criticism  on  southwest  coast  of  the  Ked  Sea.  Hera 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  he  resigned  office,  is  an  Italian  station  and  aettlement 
Dnvid  Lloyd  George  succeetied  him.  declared  a  colony  and  free  port  by  Italy 

A«ra»1      (az'ra-el),    the   Mohammedan  on  January  9th,  1881. 

TV       *»?°f5l,°*  ^*"**^  "'^^  *^*'  *''*  Assafcetida.     See  AaafetOa. 
«oul  from  the  body.  _        ,    .      ^ 

*g-  (Equus  aamu»),  a  species  of  the  Assai-Dalm  (as'-l ;  Baterpe  oIerao««) , 
■'*''"  horse  genus,  supposed  by  Darwin  **"•»"  ^w*-»  ^  native  of  tropical  8. 
to  have  sprung  from  the  wild  variety  America,  only  about  4  inches  in  diam- 
( A  sinus  toBtiiopua)  found  in  Abyssinia:  eter  and  60  or  80  feet  high,  with  a 
by  some  writers  to  be  a  descendant  of  crown  of  leaves,  beneath  which  a  amall 
the  ondger  or  wild  assL  inhabiting  the  fmit  grows  on  branched  horixontal 
laountainous  deserts  of  Tartary,  etc. ;  and  gpa^ces.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit  mixed 
Itjr  others  to  have  descended  from  the  ^jtij  water  is  used  as  a  l)everage. 
hang  or  djiggetai  (.i.  Aemti!nu.t)  of  south-  Aggui  (as-sal')!  a  salt  lake  in  north' 
vestem  Asia.  Both  in  color  and  size  the  Aow**  eastern  Africa,  in  AdaL 
tiss  is  exceedingly  variable,  ranging  from  *«--_  (as-sam').  a  chief  commission- 
dark  gray  and  reddish  brown  to  white,  xiooaiu  gpgyp  pj,  province  of  British 
and  from  the  stee  of  a  Newfoundland  dog  India,  on  the  northeast  border  of  Ben- 
in North  India  to  that  of  a  good-sized  g^i  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Hima- 
horse.  In  the  southwestern  countries  of  ^^  qq  j^e  east  and  south  mainly  by 
Asia  and  in  Egypt,  in  some  distncfa  of  BirSah ;  area,  49,004  square  miles.  It 
Southern  Europe,  as  in  Spain,  and  in  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^f  fertile  valleys  watered 
Kentucky  and  Peru,  great  attention  has  ^^  ^^  Brahmaputra  and  its  tributaries, 
been  paid  to  selection  and  interbreeding,  ^^      ^        j  ^^  Brahmaputra,  which  is 

rt?^'!.„"«/S'VhoTi^  Jn^«WVJthoS  the  main  one,  consisting  of  rich  alluvial 
the  case  of  the  horse.  Tnus  In  Syria  tnere  *t_.  „  ^uu-J  K„f  Uffia  aiavnta/i  hIwivm 
appear  to  be  four  distinct  breeds:   a  light  P^a^nS'    either  but  little   elevated   above 

and  graceful  animal  used  by  ladies,  an  the  river  or  »»  ^"-T. *$**-, ^,'?«  ^I 
Arab  breed  reserved  for  the  saddle,  an  ass  tents  of  them  are  flooded  /or  three  op 
of  heavier  build  in  usft  for  plowifng  and  four  days  once  or  twice  in  the  year, 
draft  purposes,  and  the  large  Damascus  while  the  course  of  the  rivCT  oftoi 
breed.  The  efforts  made  to  raise  the  changes.  The  cUmate  is  marked  by 
deteriorated  British  breed  have  been  only  great  humidity,  and  malarious  diseases 
partially  successful.  The  male  ass  is  are  common  in  the  low  grounds;  other- 
mature  at  two  years  of  age,  the  female  wise  it  is  not  tmhealthy.  The  whole 
still  earlier.  *  The  she-ass  carries  her  province,  except  the  cultivated  area, 
young  eleven  months.  The  teeth  of  the  may  be  designated  as  forest,  the  treea 
Touug  am  follow  the  same  order  of  ap-  including  teak,  ail,  slaaoo,  tha  data  aog 


Auaiunation 


Allaying 
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■ago  paliu,  the  areea  palm  (tb«  b«tel-nut 
tree),  the  Indian  fix-tree,  etc.  The  article 
of  most  commercial  importance  is  tea. 
Bice  ia  the  principal  fooa  crop,  and  other 
crop*  are  Indian  com,  pulse,  oiI-Be«Hla, 
■ugarKsane,  hemp,  jute,  potatoeti,  etc.  In 
the  Jongles  and  fopestn  roam  lieniN  of  ele- 

Ithanta,  the  rhinocerm,  tiger,  biiffaln, 
eouard,  bear,  wild  hog,  Jnclcal,  fox,  gout, 
ana  various  kinds  of  detr.  Among  nit- 
penta  are  the  python  nnd  tlie  cobra. 
Pheafiants,  partridges,  Niiifte,  wild  |ionciH-l<, 
and  many  tcinds  of  wat<T-fowI  alH>inHl. 
Coal,  oil  and  lime  are  exported  to 
Bengal.  There  \n  no  Riugle  AHsamene  na- 
tionality, and  tlie  ANMam(>fle  language  in 
merely  a  modern  dialect  of  Bengali.  Pop- 
ulation 6,126,34.^,  of  whifli  about  .'{.(XlO.OOO 
ore  Hindus.  1,,'S(KMMMI  Mohammt^lauN, 
9000  Buddhists  and  17.0()0  rhristinnM. 

Assasiination   ( a-«««''-nft'«li'"» ) .    » 

AAoiwisBAUMWAvu  jpj.^  denoting  the 
killing  of  any  one  by  surprine  or  troaeliery. 
It  is  usually  applied  to  the  murder  of  a 
public  personage  b^  one  who  aims  Nolely 
ut  the  death  of  his  victim.  Among  the 
most  important  assassinations  are : 

Philip  of  Macedon.  XHQ  a.  c. 

Julius  Csesar,  44  b.  c. 

Albert,  Emperor  of  Germany,  1,1()8. 

James  I  of  Scotland,  14.17. 

William  of  Orange.  1584. 

Henry  III  of  France.  l.'iSO. 

Henry  IV  of  Prance.  1610. 

Gustavus  III  of  Sweden,  1702. 

Marat,  179.3. 

Paul,  Czar  of  Russia.  1801. 

Lincoln,  President  of  U.  S.,  IS^W. 

Alexander  II,  Czar  of  Russia,  1S81. 

Garfield,  President  of  U.  S.,  1881. 

Carnot,  President  of  France.  1894. 

King  Humbert  of  Italy,  1900. 

McKinley,  President  of  V.  S.,  1901. 

Alexander,  King  of  Serbia,  and  his 
wife.  Queen  Draga.  100.1. 

Sergius,  Grand  Duke  of  Russia,  190.'. 

Carlos,  King  of  Portuga"..  1908. 

Louis  Philippe,  Crown  Prince  of  Por- 
tugal, 1008. 

Prince  Ito  of  Japan.  1909. 

Madero,  President  of  Mexico,  191.1. 

George,  King  of  Greece,  191M. 

Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary and  his  wife.  Duchess  of 
Hohenberg,  June  28,  1914. 

Jaur^s,  French  socialist  leader,  July  31, 
1914. 

Count  Tisza,  Hungarian  statesman, 
November  1,  1918. 

Paos,  President  of  Portugal,  December 
14,  1918. 

Dr.  Karl  Liebknecht,  German  radical 
socialist,  January  17,  1919. 
AlSaSlinS  («:S"s'inz),  an  Asiatic 
uvDUBHuv  order  or  society  having 
the  practice  of  assassination  as  its  most 
distinctive    feature,    founded    by    ilassuu 


Ben  BabbalL  •  4ai  or  miaaionary  of  tht 
heterodox  Mohammedan  sect,  the  IshihH- 
ites.  The  society  grew  rapidly  io  num- 
bers, and  in  1000  the  Persian  fortress  o( 
Alamut  fell  into  their  hands.  Other  ter- 
ritories were  added,  and  the  order  bt>. 
came  a  recognized  military  power.  Iih 
organization  comprised  seven  ranks,  at 
its  bead  being  the  Sheikh-al-Jebal  or 
'Old  man  of  tlie  luountuius.'  V\ti<\\  u 
select  band  fell  the  work  of  assassination, 
to  which  they  were  stimulated  by  the  in- 
toxicating influence  of  haithiah,  Frmn 
the  epithet  Haahiahim  (hemp-eattrx) 
which  was  applied  to  the  order,  the  Eu- 
ropean word  aaaaaain  has  been  derivwj, 
For  nearly  two  centuries  they  malntniiictl 
their  power  under  nine  sheiks.  Hassnn. 
after  a  long  nnd  prosperous  reign,  dlwi 
in  1124.  Slost  of  his  successors  dicil 
violent  deaths  at  the  hands  of  relntivw 
or  dependents.  After  proving  themselves 
strong  enough  lo  withstand  the  powi>rfnl 
sultans  Noureddin  and  Saladin.  nnd 
making  themselves  feared  by  the  Cru- 
saders, the  Aaaaaaint  were  overcoiuc  hy 
the  Tartar  lender,  Ilulaku.  TIih  lasi 
chief,  Rokneddin,  was  killed  for  an  art 
of  treachery  subsequent  to  his  cnptiirc. 
nnd  his  death  was  followed  by  a  gencrnl 
massacre  of  the  Assassins,  in  wliii'h 
12.000  perished.  Dispersed  bands  ]p([  » 
roving  life  in  the  Syrian  mountains,  nnd 
it  Is  alleged  that  In  the  Druses  and  other 
small  existing  tribes  their  descendnntK 
are  still  to  be  found. 

Assault  ^ns-^n't').  Jn  1?^.,  ""  at- 
tempt  or  oflfer,  with  fore  nnd 
violence,  to  do  a  corporal  hurt  to  nn- 
othor,  as  by  striking  at  him  wiih  or 
without  n  weapon.  If  a  person  lift  ti])  or 
stretch  forth  his  arm  and  offer  to  f^tiike 
another,  or  menace  any  one  with  nn.v 
staff  or  weapon.  It  is  an  assault  in  Inw. 
Assault,  therefore,  does  not  neces<nrily 
imply  a  hitting  or  blow,  because  in  tres- 
pass for  assault  and  battery  a  mnn 
may  be  found  guilty  of  the  assault  and 
acquitted  of  the  batler.v.  But  ever.v 
battery  includes  an  assault. 
AjtfiflVA  ASSTE  (as-si'),  a  vilLiire  in 
Aaauyc,  go„,hern  India,  in  Ilv.leia- 
bad,  where  Wellington  (thf*n  Majur- 
general  Wellesley)  gained  a  famous  vic- 
tory in  ISai.  With  only  4~j(i0  troops  at 
his  disposal  he  completely  routed  tli.' 
Mahratta  force  of  50.000  men  and  lou 
guns.  The  victory,  however,  cost  bim 
more  than  a  third  of  his  men. 
Assavill&r  (o-sa'lng),  the  estimation 
*  *  of  the  amount  of  pure 
metal,  and  especially  of.  the  pivcions 
inetpJs,  in  au  ore  or  alloy.  lu  ili,  <;ise 
of  silver  the  acsay  is  eitlier  bv  flie  i..  v  or 
by  the  v;et  process.     The  dry  profi-ss  u 
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wlkd  e«p«llaHoii  from  the  uw  of  •  nnan 
BIM  Tcry  porona  cup,  calkd  •  ctipel. 
foriMd  of  well-burned  and  finely-vround 
bone-«ah  made  Into  a  po'te  with  water. 
Tin  capel,  being  thoroughly  dried,  is 
placed  in  a  fire-clay  oven  about  the  siie 
of  a  drain-tile,  with  a  flat  eole  and  arched 
roof,  and  with  alita  at  the  sides  to  admit 
air.  This  oren,  called  a  muffle,  is  set  in 
a  furnace,  and  when  It  Is  at  a  red  bent 
die  assay,  consistinK  of  a  small  weighed 

C)rtion  of  the  alloy  wrapped  in  sheet* 
ad,  is  laid  upon  the  cupel.  The  heat 
causes  the  lead  to  TolatiliEe  or  combine 
with  the  other  metals,  and  to  sink  with 
them  into  the  cupel,  leavinir  a  bright 
globule  of  pure  metallic  Rilver.  which 
glTes  the  amount  of  slhrer  In  che  alloy 
operated  on.  In  the  wet  prooesn  the 
alloy  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  to 
the  aolution  are  added  measured  quan- 
titles  of  a  solution  of  common  salt  of 
known  strength,  which  precipitates 
chloride  of  sll-'er.  The  operation  is  con- 
cluded when  no  further  precipitate  Is  ob- 
tained on  the  addition  of  the  salt  solu- 
tion, and  the  quantity  of  silver  is  cal- 
culated from  the  amount  of  salt  solution 
used.  An  alloy  of  gold  is  first  cupelled 
with  lead  as  above,  with  the  addition  of 
three  parts  of  silver  for  every  one  of 
gold.  After  the  oupellatlon  is  finished 
the  alloy  of  gold  and  silver  is  beaten  and 
rolled  out  Into  a  thin  plate,  which  is 
curled  up  by  the  fingers  into  a  little 
spiral  or  comet.  This  is  put  into  a  flask 
with  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  away 
the  silver  and  leaves  the  comet  dark  and 
brittle.  After  washing  with  water  the 
comet  is  boiled  with  stronger  nitric 
acid  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  silver, 
well  washed,  and  then  allowed  to  drop 
into  a  small  crucible,  in  which  it  is 
heated,  and  then  It  is  weighed.  The 
assay  of  gold,  therefore,  consists  of  two 
parts:  cupellation,  by  which  inferior 
metals  (except  sliver)  are  removed;  and 
ijuartation.  by  which  the  added  silver 
and  any  silver  originally  present  are  got 
rid  of.  The  quantity  of  sliver  added  has 
to  be  regulated  to  about  three  times 
that  of  the  gold.  If  it  be  more  the 
cornet  breaks  up,  if  it  be  less  the  gold 
protects  small  quantities  of  the  silver 
from  the  action  of  the  acid.  Where,  as 
In  some  gold  nlanufactured  articles,  these 
methods  of  assay  cannot  be  applied,  a 
streak  is  drawn  with  the  article  upon  a 
ioucA«tone  consisting  of  coarse-grained 
Lydian  quartz  saturated  with  bitumin- 
ous matter,  or  of  black  basalt.  The 
i^ractised  assayer  will  detect  approxi- 
mately the  richness  of  the  gold  from  the 
color  of  the  streak,  which  may  be  further 
isbjected  tu  an  acid  teat. 
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AiMffai  (•>'"«-«i).  a  spear  nacd  u  a 
^^^"  weapon  among  the  Kafln  of 
8.  Africa,  made  of  hard  wood  tipped  with 
iron,  and  used  for  throwing  or  tbnuit' 
ing.  ^ 

Asiembly  (u^^l^li),  onnnui,  th* 

.  ^"^"upreme  ecclesiastical 
court  of  the  Established  Church  of  8co^ 
land,  consisting  of  delegates  from  every 
presbytery,  university,  and  royal  burgh 
in  Scotiand.  The  Free  Church  of  Scot* 
Und  also  has  a  General  Assembly  and 
also  the  Presbyterian  churcbea  In  Ira* 
land  and  America. 

Assembly,  national  (France),  a 
^  ^*  body  set  up  in  France  oa 

the  eve  of  the  revolution.  Upon  the  con- 
vocation of  the  States-general  by  LouIm 
XVI  the  privileged  nobles  and  clergy 
refused  to  deliberate  in  the  same  chamber 
with  the  commons  or  ti«ra-4tat  (third 
estate).  The  latter,  therefore,  on  the 
proposition  of  the  Abb«  Si«yta.  consti- 
tnted  themselves  ar.  aaiemhl4€  nationah, 
with  legislative  powers  (Jnne  17.  1789). 
They  bound  themselves  by  oath  not  to 
separate  until  they  had  furnished  France 
with  a  constitution,  and  the  court  was 
comjpelled  to  give  its  assent  In  the 
8250  decrees  passed  by  the  assembly 
were  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  epoch, 
and  having  accomplished  this  tau  It 
dissolved  itself  Sept  80. 1701. 

AflMn  ^Pl^l  o'  ui«  province  of 
^■^">  Drenthe,  In  the  NetSterlaadai 
U  miles  8.  of  Oroningen.  Pop.  11,101. 
As'ser.  •^^hn,  a  leamed  British  ee- 
'  cleslastic,  originally  a  monk 
of  St  David's,  distinguished  as  the  in- 
structor, companion,  and  biographer  of 
Alfred  the  Great,  who  appointed  him 
abbot  of  two  or  three  different  monas- 
teries, and  finally  Bishop  of  Sherborne, 
where  he  died  in  008  or  010.  His  life 
of  Alfred,  written  in  Latin  (AntMlet 
Rerum  Oeatarum  Alfred*  Magni),  is  ot 
very  great  value,  though  its  authenticity 
has  been  questioned.  There  is  an  Eng- 
lish translation  in  Bohn's  Antiquarian 
library. 

Assessment  (a-ses'ment),  the  act  of 
determining  the  value  of 
a  man's  property  or  occupation  for  the 
purpose  of  levying  a  tax. — ^The  sum  as- 
sessed or  levied ;  a  tax ;  a  rate. — An  a«- 
aeaament  of  damagea  is  the  fixing  of  the 
amount  of  damages  to  which  ue  pre- 
vailing party  in  a  suit  is  entitled. 

Assessor  (a^se^'of).  »  person  an- 
pointed  to  ascertain  and  fix 
the  amount  of  taxes,  rates,  etc.,  and  to 
make  assessmenta.  The  *  assessors  of 
taxes,'  so  named  in  the  United  States, 
are  commonly  termed  '  surveyors'  ia 
Knglsnd. 
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AMAfa  (•■'•*■;  FreDch,  a«««»,  cnoughh 
•*■■•■•  property     or     goodi     aTaltabto 
for  the  payment  of  a  bankrupt  or  dc- 
rwuad  perK>n'«  obllgationa.     Aaaeta  ar« 
peraoiwl  or  real,  the  former  compnring 
all  fooda,  cbattels,  etc..  devolving  upon 
the    executor    as    salable    to    dUcharge 
debt*    and   legaclea.      In   commerce   and 
bankruptcy  tbe  term  la  often  used  as  the 
antithesis   of    •liabilities,'     to   designate 
th«  stock  in  trade  and  entire  property  of 
an  IndiTidnal  or  an  association. 
AaalflAana    o'  Chasidim,  a  party  that 
ABUaeftlU)  ,prang  up  among  the  Jews 
daring  the  Maccabean  slruKgles.    Its  pur- 
pose waa  to  maintain  the  Jewish  law  and 
mist  the  growing  influence  of  Hellenism. 
A  similar  movement  has  spread  amoug  the 
Jews  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Orient, 
which  haa  for  its  object  a  closer  commun- 
ioo  with  Ood  through  the  Kabbalah,  and 
the  OMltation  of  the  office  of  rabbi. 
Aa*{«ntA   (aa-i-en'tfl),    the  permission 
ABUeuw    of  the  Bnanlsh  government 
to  ft  foreign  nation  to  import  negro  slaves 
from   Africa   into   the   npanlsh  colonies 
In  America,  for  a  limited  time,  on  pay- 
ment of  certain  duties.     It  wat-  accorded 
to  the  Netherlands  about  1552,   to  the 
Genoese    In    1580,    and    to    the    French 
Guinea    Company    (afterwards    tbe    As- 
siento  Company)  In  1702.     In  1713  the 
celebrated    a*»icnto   treaty   with    Britain 
for     thirty     years     was     concluded     at 
Utrecht.     By    this   contract   the    British 
obtained  the  right  to  send  yearly  a  ship 
of  500  tons,  with  ell  sorts  of  merchandise, 
to    the    Spanish    colonies.      This    led    to 
frequent   abuses   and    contratiand    trade; 
acts  of  violence  followed,  and  in  1739  a 
war  broke  out  between  the  two  powers. 
At  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chopelle,  in  1748, 
four    years    more    were    granted    to    the 
British;   but   In   the   Treaty  of   Madrid, 
two  years  later,  £100,000  steriing  were 
promised   for   the   relinquishment  of   tbe 
tv  t  remaining  years,  and   the  contract 
was  annulled. 

Aga{<ma.ta  (ds-e-nyA),  the  name  of 
'*""*8  the    national    paper    cur- 

rency in  the  time  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion. Assignats  to  the  value  of  four 
hutdred  million  francs  were  frst  struck 
off  '>y  the  Constituent  Assembly,  with  the 
approlMtion  of  the  king,  April  19,  1790,  to 
be  redeemed  with  tbe  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  the  confiscated  goods  of  the  ?hurch. 
August  27t^  jf  the  sanie  year,  Mira- 
beau  urged  the  issuing  of  2.000,000,000 
francs  of  new  assiennts,  which  caused  a 
dispute  in  the  assembly.  Vergasse  and 
Dupont,  who  saw  that  the  plan  was  an 
invention  of  ClaviJTe  for  his  own  en- 
richment, particularly  distinguished  them- 
■dTW  aa  the  opponents  of  the  icheme. 
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Mlrabean'g  exertiona,  however,  were 
S^d^  by  P^tioT  Md_800,000,000 
fruca  more  were  i««*lv JJ**?  ;!J2f«  *»»: 
creased  by  decrees  to  46,578,000,000,  and 
their  value  rapidly  decli'  1.  In  the 
winter  of  1792-J)3  they  lost  30  per  cent., 
and  in  spite  of  the  law  to  compel  their 
acceptance  ac  their  nominal  value  they 
continued  to  fall  till  in  the  spring  of 
1706  they  had  sunk  to  one  three  hundred 
and  fortv-fourth  their  nominal  valne. 
This  depreciation  waa  dne  partly  to 
the  want  of  confidence  in  the  stability  of 
the  government,  partly  to  the  fact  that 
the  coarsely-executed  and  easily  counter- 
felted  assignats  were  forged  in  great  num- 
bers. They  were  withdrawn  by  the  Pi- 
rectory  from  the  currency,  and  at  length 
redeemed  by  mandats  at  one-thirtieth  o! 
their  nominal  value. 

AaRiouM  (as-'-ne').  a  peraon  ap- 
ABBi|^uco  p<,jnted  i,y  another  to  trans- 
act some  business,  or  exercise  some  par- 
ticular privilege  or  power.  Formerly  the 
persons  appointed  under  a  commission  of 
bankruptcy,  to  manage  the  estate  of  tht 
bankrupt  on  behalf  of  the  credltora,  were 
so  called,  but  now  tru$tee$  or  re- 
ccfrcra. 
ARfti^nmeTlt  (a-sln'ment),  is  a  trans- 

crty,  or  right,  title,  or  interest  in  prop- 
erty, real  or  personal.  Every  demand 
connected  with  a  right  of  property  is  as- 
sii^able. 

AaaimilftfiATl  (a-sim-i-la'shun),  the 
ASSimiiailOn  p^^ggg  by  which  food 

substances  are  converted  into  animal 
tissue.  The  nutritive  elements  are  first 
taken  into  the  blood,  and  conveyed  to  all 
parts  of  the  body,  there  to  aid  in  re- 
building tissues  that  have  become  wasted 
through  organic  activity.  The  tissu.>3 
draw  from  the  blood  suitable  material 
and  in  some  way  not  known  to  us  mid 
it  to  their  structu.re.  It  Is  this  final  act 
that  constitutes  assimilation.  By  it 
bones  are  united  after  being  broken,  and 
even  lost  portions  of  them  restored,  and 
whole  limbs  of  some  of  the  lower  animnls 
are  often  rebuilt  when  lost.  In  some 
cases  a  great  part  of  the  body  can  be  thus 
restored. 

AsainilimA  (a-sin-i-boi'a),  the  small- 
ASSmiDOia   pgj   ^f  jbe   four  districts 

into  which  a  portion  of  the  northwestern 
territories  of  Canada  was  divided  in 
1SS2.  It  is  liow  divided  oneauall.v  b^ 
tween  the  two  new  provinces  formed  m 
1905  out  of  those  four  territories,  the 
greater  part  of  it  being  assigned  to  Sas- 
katchewan, and  a  western  strip  to  .'\l- 
berta.  It  contains  much  good  wheat 
land.  Some  coal  is  mined.  Timber  ia 
plentiful  and  varied. 
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7"~  „  .  of  Canada,  which  flow. 
throuRh  Manitoba  «nd  Joins  th«  Red 
River  at  WlnnipcK,  about  40  miles  above 
the  entrance  of  the  latter  into  Lake  Win- 
nlpeiTt  after  a  somewhat  circuitous  coarse 
of  about  500  miles  from  the  west  and 
northwest.  Steamers  ply  on  It  for  over 
aOO  milea. 

AlSiti  (*■•■*'■?).  ,»  "mall  town  in 
iJ^'y-  >n  *"«  province  of  Peru- 
VU,  20  miles  north  of  Spolcto,  the  see 
of  a  bishop,  and  famons  aa  the  birth* 
place  of  St.  Francis  d'Amisi.  The  splen- 
did church  built  over  the  chapel  where 
the  saint  received  his  first  impuNe  to  de- 
votion is  one  of  the  finixt  remaina  of 
medieval  Oothic  architecture. 
Assizes  f*-8l'«pz>.  a  term  chiefly  nued 
in  Enpland  to  siRnffy  the 
Fessions  of  the  courts  held  at  Westmin- 
«ter  prior  to  Mncna  Charta,  but  there- 
after appointed  by  successive  enactments 
to  be  held  annually  in  every  county. 
Twelve  judges,  who  are  members  of  the 
highest  courts  in  England,  twice  in  every 
year  perform  a  circuit  Into  all  the 
counties  into  which  the  kingdom  is 
divided  (the  counties  being  frrouped  Into 
seven  circuits),  to  hold  these  assizes,  at 
vhich  both  civil  and  criminal  cases  are 
decided.  Occasionally  this  circuit  is  per- 
formed a  third  time  for  the  purpose  of 
jnil-delivery.  In  London  and  Middlesex, 
instead  of  circuits,  courts  of  niti  priua 
are  held.  At  the  assizes  all  the  Justices 
of  the  peace  of  the  county  are  bound  to 
attend.  Special  commissions  of  assize 
are  granted  for  inquest  into  certain 
causes. 

Among  the  more  Important  historic 
uses  of  the  term  assise  are  its  applica- 
tion to  any  sitting  or  deliberative  coun- 
cil, and  Its  transference  thence  to  their 
ordinances,  decrees,  or  assessments.  In 
the  latter  sense  we  have  the  Assizes  of 
.Jerusalem,  a  code  of  feudal  laws  formu- 
lated in  1099  under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon ; 
the  Assizes  of  Clarendon  (1166),  of 
Northampton  (1176),  and  of  Woodstock 
(1184)  ;  also  the  assists  venalium  (1203), 
for  regulating  the  prices  of  articles  of 
vommon  consumption ;  the  Assize  .of 
Arms  (1181),  an  ordinanr-e  for  organiz- 
ing the  national  militia,  etc. 

Associated  Press  ^^^-^^'f^-^  t-,«^>'  „* 

combin  a  1 1 o n  of 
thiily  newspapers,  formed  in  New  York  in 
IS-jij,  for  the  procuring  of  news  by  tele- 
graph, or  otherwise.  For  a  time  it  was 
strongly  opposed  by  a  rival  organization, 
but  has  latterly  renewed  its  strength, 
and  remains  the  leading  distributor  of 
news  in  the  country. 
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IDEAS,  the  ttrm  vimr.  I? 
psychology  to  comprise  the  cooo'  u 
under  which  one  idea  la  able  to  .-..  *) 
another  to  consciousness.  Recently  aome 
psychologists  have  been  dispoiied  to 
classify  these  conditions  under  two  gener- 
al heads:  the  law  of  contiguity  and  the 
law  of  assoclatii)d.  The  first  states  the 
fact  that  actions,  sensations,  emodons, 
and  ideas,  which  have  occurred  together, 
or  In  close  succession,  tend  to  sngceat 
each  other  when  any  one  of  them  Is  after- 
wards presented  to  the  mind.  The  aec- 
ond  Indicates  that  present  actions,  aen- 
sntions.  emotions,  or  Ideaa  tend  to  recall 
their  like  from  among  prevloaa  experi- 
ences. Other  laws  have  at  times  been 
enunciated,  but  .they  are  redacible  to 
these ;  thus,  the  *nw  of  contrast  or  con- 
trariety '  is  properly  a  case  of  contiguity. 
On  their  physical  side  the  principles  of  as- 
sociation correspond  with  the  physiologi- 
cal facts  of  re-excitation  of  the  same 
nervous  centers,  and  In  this  respect  they 
have  played  an  important  part  In  the 
endeavor  to  place  psychology  upon  • 
basis  of  positive  science.  The  laws  of 
association,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
law  of  relntl.'ity,  are  held  by  many  to  be 
a  complete  exposition  of  the  phenomena 
of  intellect 

Assonance  (■s'O-nans),  in  poetry,  • 
term  used  when  the  ter- 
minating words  of  lines  have  the  same 
vowel-sound  but  make  no  proper  rhyme. 
Such  verses,  having  what  we  should  con- 
sider false  rhymes,  are  regularly  em- 
ployed in  Spanish  poetry;  but  cases  are 
not  wanting  in  leading  British  poets. 
Mrs.  Browning  not  only  used  them  fre- 
quently,  but  justified   the  use  of  them. 

Assouan  (*s-**-4°'),  or  Essouan 
(oy€ne),  a  town  of  Upper 
Egypt,  on  the  east  bank  of  the"  Nile,  be- 
low the  first  cataract.  The  granite 
quarries  of  the  Pharaohs,  from  which 
were  procured  the  stones  for  the  great 
ohelisks  and  colossal  statues  of  ancient 
timef!,  are  in  the  nei$;hborbood.  Here  the 
British  authorities  began  the  building  of 
a  colossal  dam  ar-oss  the  Nile  in  1S80 
and  finished  it  in  1902.  It  forms  a  great 
lake,  enabling  a  large  area  of  land  to  be 
irrigated,  but  burying  under  its  waters  in 
great  part  the  magnificent  temple  of 
Isis  on  the  island  of  Phils.  A  height  ot 
23  feet  more  is  being  added  to  the  dam. 
which  will  completely  submerge  the 
temple.  The  whole  dam  will  supply 
water  to  950,000  acres  of  land.  Trade 
in  dates,  senna,  etc.  Pop.  (1907)  16,128. 
'sit),  in  common 
an  action  to  recover 
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Assyria 


eompenmtion  for  the  non-performance  of       Much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  biS' 


The  former  are  where  the  contrHcts  are  that  the  early  inhabitants  of  Assyria 
■ctaally  made  in  word  or  writing;  the  went  from  Babylonia  lain  conformity  with 
latter  are  such  as  the  law  implies  from  the  tradiUons  of  later  times,  and  wita 
the  justice  of  the  case;  e.  g.,  employment  Insci.ptiono  on  the  disinterred  Assyrian 
to  do  work  implies  a  promise  to  pay.  monuments.  For  a  long  period  the  coun- 
Aaa-nmTifiATs  (a-sum'shun).  the  eccle-  try  was  subject  to  governors  appointed 
ABSOmpiiUU  giastioal  festival  cele-  by  the  kings  of  Babylonia,  but  it  became 
bra  ting  the  miraculous  ascent  into  heaven  indepetdent  probably  as  early  as  1500 
of  the  Virgin  Mary's  body  as  well  as  her  B.  c.  About  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
soul,  kept  on  the  15th  of  August.  The  century  its  IJng,  Shalmaneser.  is  said 
legend  Prst  appeared  in  the  third  or  to  have  founded  the  city  of  Kalakh  or 
fourth  century,  and  the  festival  was  Calah;  bis  son  Tiglath-Ninip  conquered 
instituted  some  three  centuries  later.  the  whole  of  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates. 
Asa— '^ntinti  a  c'ty  in  Paraguay.  The  five  following  reigns  were  chiefly  oc- 
axau.xK.^},i»u.,  ggg  jiguncion.  cupied  by  wars  with  the  Babylonians,  who 

Aaani>oMftA       «<»>  r«.««>«/>«  had  thrown  off  the  Assyrian  yoke.    About 

Assurance,     see  insurance.  jj^O  Tiglath-Pileser  I,  one  of  the  great- 

Asavrifl.  (a-sir'i-a ;  the  Aanhur  of  the  est  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  first  Assyrian 
osayLM  Hebrews,  AthurA  of  the  monarchy,  ascended  the  throne,  and 
ancient  Pertlans),  an  ancient  monarchy  carried  his  conquests  to  the  Mediterra- 
in  Aria,  inte^.'lected  by  the  upper  course  nean  on  the  one  side  and  to  the  Caspian 
of  the  Tigris,  an.-i  having  the  Armenian  and  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  other.  At 
•nountaiiis  on  the  torth  and  Babylonia  on  his  death  there  ensued  a  period  of  de- 
the  south;  area,  probably  about  100,000  cline,  which  las  -d  over  200  years. 
sq.  miles;  surface  partly  mountainous.  Under  Assur-nazir-pal,  who  reigned  from 
hilly,  or  undulating,  partly  a  portion  of  884  to  859  B.C.,  Assyria  once  more  ad- 
ttae    fertile    Mesopotamian    plain.      The   vanced    to    the    position    of    the    leading 

power  in  the  world,  the  extent  of  his 
kingdom  being  greater  than  that  of  Tig- 
lath-Pileser. Til'  magnificent  palaces, 
temples,  and  other  buildings  of  his  reign 
prove  the  advance  of  the  nation  in 
wealth,  art,  and  luxury.  In  859  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Shalmaneser  II, 
whose  career  of  conquest  was  equally 
successful.  He  reduced  Babylon  to  a 
state  of  vassalage,  and  came  into  hostile 
contact  with  the  kings  of  Palestine, 
Tyre  and  Sidon.  The  old  dynasty  came 
to  an  end  in  the  person  of  Assurnirari  II. 
who  was  driven  from  the  throne  by  a 
usurper,  Tiglath-Pileser,  in  745,  after  a 
struggle  of  some  years.  No  sooner  was 
this  able  ruler  firmly  seated  on  the  throne 
than  he  made  an  expedition  into  Baby- 
lonia, followed  by  conquering  inroads  into 
Syria  and  Armenia.  He  carried  the 
Assyrian  arms  from  Lake  Van  on  the 
north  to  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  south, 
and  from  the  confines  of  India  on  the 
numerous  remains  of  ancient  habitations  east  to  the  Nile  on  the  west.  Ho  was, 
show  how  thickly  this  region  must  have  however,  driven  from  his  throne  by  Sha!- 
once  been  peopled;  now.  for  the  most  maneser  IV  (727).  who  blockaded  T.vre 
part,  it  is  a  mere  wilderness.  The  chief  for  five  years,  invaded  Israel,  and  bp- 
cities  of  Assyria  in  the  days  of  its  pros-  sieged  Samaria,  but  died  before  the  city 
perity  were  Nineveh,  the  site  of  which  was  reduced.  His  successor.  Sargnn 
18  marked  by  mounds  opposite  Mosul  (722-70.'»),  a  usurper,  claimed  descent 
(Nebi  YunuB  and  Koyunjik),  Calah  or  from  the  ancient  Assyrian  kinps.  and 
Kalakh  (the  modern  Nimrud),  Asshur  pi-oved  an  able  ruler  and  soldier.  lie 
or  Al  Asur  (Kalah  Sherghat),  Dur-Sar*  subdued  Damascus,  Elam  and  Babylon, 
gon  (Khorsabad),  and  Arbela  (Arbil).    advanced  through  Fhillstia  and  defeat«d 
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the  forces  of  Eirypt  and  Gaza.  Ib  710 
Kferodach-Baladan  was  driven  out  of 
Babylonia  by  Sargon,  after  holdin'g  it 
for  twelve  years  as  an  independent  Ung, 
and  being  supported  by  the  rulers  of 
Egypt  and  Palestine;  his  allies  were  also 
crushed,  Judah  waa  overrun,  Ashdod 
leveled  to  the  ground,  and  Cyprus  taken. 
He  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  reign  in 
internal  reforms,  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
was  murdered,  being  succeede''.  by  Sen- 
nacherib, one  of  his  young'.'  sons,  in 
70S.  Sennacherib  at  once  had  to  take  up 
arms  against  Merodaoh-Baladan,  who 
had  again  obtained  possession  of  Babylon. 
In  701  fresh  outbreaks  in  Syria  led  hint 
in  that  direction,  and  King  Hezekiah  of 
Judea  was  defeated  and  forced  to  pay 
tribute.  \  second  expedition  into  Syria 
is  briefly  recorded  in  II  Kings,  xix,  where 
we  are  told  that,  as  his  army  lay  before 
Libnah,  in  one  night  the  angel  of  Jelc  vah 
went  out,  and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the 
Assyrians  185,000  men.  In  681  he  was 
murdered  by  his  two, sons,  Adrammelech 
and  Sharezer,  but  they  were  defeated  by 
their  brother  Esar-haddon,  who  then 
mounted  the  throne.  Esar-haddon  fixed 
his  residence  at  Babylon,  and  made  it  his 
capital.  The  most  important  event  of 
this  reign  was  the  conquest  of  Egypt, 
which  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  vassal- 
age. He  associated  his  son  Assnr-bani-pal 
with  him  in  the  government  of  the  king- 
dom (669),  and  two  years  later  this 
prince  (the  Sardanapalus  of  the  Greeks) 
became  sole  ruler.  In  652  a  general  in- 
surrection broke  out,  headed  by  Sam- 
mughes,  governor  of  Babylonia,  Assur- 
banl-pars  own  brother,  and  including 
Babylonia,  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Arabia. 
Egypt  was  the  only  power,  however, 
which  regained  its  independence;  fire, 
sword,  and  famine  reduced  the  rest  to 
submission.  In  640  the  Medes  revolted, 
and  later  made  themselves  independent. 
Though  the  king's  character  was  marked 
by  cruelty  and  sensuality,  he  was  a  zeal- 
ous patron  of  the  arts  and  learning.  He 
died  in  625,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  son 
Assur-emid'ilin  (or  Sarakos),  under 
whom  Babylon  definitely  threw  off  the 
Assyrian  yoke.  The  country  continued 
rapidly  to  decline,  fighting  hard  for 
existence  until  the  capital  Nineveh  was 
captured  and  burned  by  the  allied 
forces  of  the  Medes  and  Babylonians, 
about  607  or  006  B.C.,  and  the  great 
Assyrian  empire  came  to  an  end.  The 
story  of  Sardanapalus  associated  with 
this  event  is  a  mere  myth  or  legend.  As- 
syria now  fell  partly  to  Media,  partly  to 
Babylonia,  and  afterwards  formed  with 
Babylonia  one  of  the  satrapies  of  the 
Persian  empire.     Id  321  B.O.  it  became 


part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Sekadd*; 
later  on  it  came  under  Parthian  rule,  and 
was  more  than  once  a  Roman  poneasion. 
For  a  long  period  it  was  under  the 
caliphs  of  Bagdad.  In  1638  the  Tnrka 
wrested  it  from  the  Persians,  and  it  hai 
continued  under  their  donunlon  since 
that  date. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Amjrria 
and  Babylonia  are  known  as  Accadtana 
(or  Sumerians).  They  seem  to  hava 
belonged  to  the  Turanian  or  Ijral- Altaic 
race,  to  the  same  stock  as  that  from 
which  the  Finns,  Turks,  and  Magyars 
have  descended.  In  early  times  a  Semitic 
people  spread  over  the  country,  and 
mingled  with  or  supplanted  the  original 
inhabitants,  while  their  language  took 
the  place  of  the  Accadian,  the  latter  be- 
coming a  dead  language.  The  Assyrian 
language  is  closely  allied  to  Hebrew  and 
Phoenician,  and  changed  little  through- 
out the  1500  years  during  which  we 
can  trace  it  in  the  inscriptions.  It 
continued  to  be  written  with  the  cunei- 
form or  arrowheaded  character  down  to 
the  third  century  B.C.  The  greater  part 
of  the  Assyrian  literature  was  stamped 
in  minute  characters  on  baked  bricks,  the 
subjects  comprising  hymns  to  the  gods, 
mythological  and  epic  poems,  and  works 
on  history,  chronology,  astrology,  law, 
etc.  The  Accadian  literature  was  largely 
reproduced,  the  dead  language  in  which 
it  was  written  becoming  classical  and 
studied  as  Greek  and  Latin  are  in  our 
day.  The  Assyrian  religion  was  almost 
the  sanie  as  that  of  Babylonia,  but  in 
additioti  to  the  worship  of  the  Babylo- 
nian deities  Assyrians  adored  their  na- 
tional deity,  Assur,  who  was  called  king 
of  all  the  gods,  the  god  who  created  him- 
self. He  was  symbolically  represented  by 
a  winged  circle  inclosing  the  figure  of  an 
archer.  After  Assur  came  twelve  chief 
deities;  among  these  twelve  ruling  gods 
were  Anu,  the  father  of  the  gods ;  Bel,  the 
lord  of  the  world;  Sin,  the  moon-god: 
Bbamas,  the  sun-^od ;  Istar,  a  powerful 
(oddess  with  various  attributes;  Ninip, 
god  of  hunting   (the  man-bull)  ;  Nergal, 

Sod  of  war  (the  man-lion)  ;  etc.  A  num- 
er  of  spirits,  good  and  evil,  presided  over 
the  minor  operations  of  nature.  There 
were  set  forms  regulating  the  worship  of 
all  the  gods  and  spirits,  and  prayers  to 
each  were  inscribed  on  clay  tablets  with 
blanks  for  the  names  of  the  persons  using 
them. 

The  Assyrians  were  far  advanced  in 
art  and  industry,  and  in  civilization  in 
general.  They  constructed  large  build- 
ings, especially  palaces,  of  a  most  im- 
posing character,  the  materials  being 
brick,  burned  or  sun-dried,  stone,  alabaa* 
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ter  Blabs  for  lining  and  adorning  the  walls 
internally  and  externally,  and  timber  for 
pnlleys  and  roofs.  These  alabaster  slabs 
were  elaborately  sculptured  with  designs 
serving  to  throw  much  light  on  the  man- 
ners and  CQstoms  of  the  people.    A  most 


Portal  at  Kborsabad. 

characteristic  feature  of  the  palaces  were 
eigantic  figures  of  winged,  human-headed 
bulls,  placed  at  gateways  (often  arched 
over)  or  other  important  points ;  figures 
of  lions,  etc.,  were  also  similarly  em- 
ployed. The  palaces  were  raised  on  high 
terraces,  and  often  comprised  a  great 
number  of  apartments ;  there  were  no 
windows,  light  being  obtained  by  carrying 
the  walls  up  to  a  certain  height  and  then 
raising  on  them  pillars  to  support  the 
roof  and  admit  light  and  air.  The  As- 
syrian sculptures,  as  a  rule,  were  in  re- 
lief, figures  in  the  full  round  being  the  ex- 
ception. In  many  cases,  however,  as 
in  those  of  winged  bulls  and  other  mon- 
sters, a  compromise  was  attempted  be* 
tween  the  full  round  and  relief,  the 
heads  being  worked  free  and  the  body  in 
relief,  with  an  additional  leg  to  meet  the 
ezigeocies  of  different  points  of  view. 
More  than  three-quarters  of  the  reliefs 
are  of  warlike  scenes ;  hunting  scenes  are 
also  favorite  subjects;  occasionally  in- 
dustrial scenes  in  connection  with  palace 
building  are  represented,  and  less  fre- 
quently religious  ceremonials.  The  art- 
ists had  no  conceptior  of  perspective.  In 
some  of  the  hunting  scenes  an  exceedingly 
high  level  of  art  is  attained.  The  vestiges 
of  Assyrian  painting  consist  chiefly  of 
fragments  of  stucco  and  glazed  tiles,  on 
which  are  bands  of  ornament,  rows  of 
rosettes  and  anthemions,  woven  strap- 
work,  conventionalized  mythic  animals, 
and  occasionally  figures.  In  these  traces 
of  Egyptian  influence  are  to  be  found, 
but  toe  Assyrian  figure  type  is,  for  the 
most  part,  of  a  more  voluptuous  and 
vigorous  fullness  than  the  Egyptian.  Of 
the  advanced  condition  of  the  Assyrians 
in  various  other  respects  we  have  ample 
evidence.  They  understood  and  applied 
dM  arch;  coiutructed  tunnels,  aquaducts, 
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and  drains;  used  the  pnlley,  the  lever, 
and  the  roller;  engraved  gems  in  a  highly 
artiiMie  way;  understood  the  arts  of 
inlaying,  enameling,  and  overlaying  with 
metals;  manufactured  porcelain,  trans- 
parent and  colored  glass,  and  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  lens;  and  possessed 
vases,  jars,  and  other  dishes,  bronze  and 
ivory  ornaments,  bells,  gold  ear-rings  and 
bracelets  of  excellent  design  and  work- 
manship. Their  household  furniture  also 
gives  a  high  idea  of  their  skill  and  taste. 
The  cities  of  Nineveh,  Assur,  and  Arbela 
had  each  their  royal  observatories,  super- 
intended by  astronomers-royal,  who  had 
to  send  in  their  reports  to  the  king  twice 
a  month.  At  an  early  date  the  stars  were 
numbered  and  nameid ;  a  calendar  was 
formed,  in  which  the  year  was  divided 
into  twelve  months  (of  thirty  days  each), 
called  after  the  zodiacal  signs,  hut  as 
this  division  was  found  to  be  inaccurate 
an  intercalary  month  was  added  every  six 
years.  The  week  was  divided  into  seven 
days,  the  seventh  being  a  day  of  rest;  the 
day  was  divided  into  twelve  periods  of 
two  hours  each,  each  of  these  being  sub- 
divided into  sixty  minutes,  and  these 
again  into  sixty  seconds.  The  Assyrians 
employed  both  the  dial  and  the  clepsydra. 
Eclipses  were  recorded  from  a  very  re- 
mote epoch,  and  their  recurrence  rouelily 
determined.  The  principal  astronomical 
work,  called  the  Illumination  of  Bel,  was 
inscribed  on  seventy  tablets,  and  went 
through  numerous  editions,  one  of  the 
latest  being  in  the  British  Museum.  It 
treats  among  other  things  of  comets,  the 
polar  star,  the  conjunction  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  and  the  motions  of  Venus  and 
Mars.  Much  of  this  activity  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  was  a  continuation  of  timt 
of  the  Accadians  of  Babylonia,  who  had 
advanced  far  in  astronomical  and  other 
studies  long  before  the  rise  of  the  As- 
syrian empire. 

Asayrioiogv,  the  department  of  knowl- 
edge which  deals  with  Assyrian  an- 
tiquities and  history,  is  entirely  a  modern 
study.  Until  1842  the  materials  for 
Assyrian  history  were  derived  from  the 
Jewish  records  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
from  such  comparatively  late  writers  as 
Herodotus  and  Ctesias.  In  1S43-4C  M. 
Botta,  the  French  consul  at  Mosul,  made 
the  first  explorations  at  Koyunjik  and 
Kborsabad,  and  the  objects  thus  ob- 
tained were  transported  to  the  Louvre. 
In  1S45  and  in  1S49  valuable  researches 
were  conducted  by  Mr.  Layard,  and  sub- 
sequently continued  by  the  British 
Museum  trustees.  I^ter  researches  were 
instituted  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  and  then  by  the  British 
government,  in  which  Mr.  Qeorge  Smith 
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net  with  considerable  success.  Subse- 
qneotly  Mr.  Rassam  carried  on  the  work 
of  discovery.  In  the  decipherment  and 
translation  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
amons  the  most  distinguished  names  ara 
those  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  Mr.  H. 
Fox  Talbot,  Mr.  George  Smith,  M.  Jules 
Oppert,  Dr.  Schrader,  Dr.  Hincks,  Rev. 
A.  H.  Sayce,  Mr.  Le  Page  Renouf,  Prof. 
Terrien  de  la  Couperie,  Mr.  Boscawen, 
Mr.  Pinches,  Prof.  Hilprecht,  and  Dr. 
Peters. 

Agt  CiEOBO  Anton  Fbiedbich,  German 
***  >  scholar  and  philosopher,  bom 
1778 ;  died  1841.  He  wrote  on  aesthetics 
anfl  the  history  of  philosophy,  but  It 
best  known  as  an  editor  of  Plato,  whose 
works  he  published  with  a  Latin  transla* 
tion  and  commentary. 

AstaCUS  (as'ta-kus).  See  Crawfish. 
Agfa^A(as-tflr'te),  a  Syrian  goddess, 
OBtOiA  tc  probably  corresponding  to  the 
SemSle  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Athtaroth 
of  the  Hebrews,  and  representing  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  nature.  She  was  a 
moon-goddess.  Some  regard  her  as  cor- 
responding with  Hera  (Juno),  and 
others  with  Aphrodite.  See  Aghtaroth, 
Astatic  (fs-tat'ik)  NEEDLE,  a  magnetic 
ixsbai/xb  needle  having  another  needle 
of  the  same  intensity  fixed  parallel  to  it, 
the  poles  being  reversed,  so  that  the 
needles  neutralize  one  another,  and  are 
unaffected  by  the  earth's  magnetism : 
nsed  in  the  astatic  galvanometer. 
Aster  (ss'ter),  a  genus  of  plants, 
Aatcx  natural  order  Compositae,  com- 
prehending several  hundred  species, 
mostly  natives  of  North  America,  al- 
though others  are  widely  distributed. 
Many  are  cultivated  as  ornamental 
plants.  Asters  generally  flower  late  in 
the  season,  and  some  are  hence  called 
Michaelmas  or  Christmas  Daisies.  The 
China  Aster  {Aster  or  CaUiatfphus 
Chinensis)  is  a  very  showy  annual,  of 
which  there  are  many  varieties. 

Asterbad.    See  Astralad. 

Asteria  (as-te'ri-a),  a  name  applied 
to  a  variety  of  corundum, 
which  displays  an  opalescent  star  of  six 
rays  of  light  when  cut  with  certain  pre- 
cautions; and  also  to  the  cat's-eye,  which 
consists  of  quartz,  and  is  found  especially 
in  Ceylon. 

Astendse.     See  Asteroidea. 
AqfArisIr     (as'ter-isk),    the    figure    of 

printing  and  writing,  as  a  reference  to 
a  passage  or  note  in  the  margin,  or  to 
fill  the  space  when  a  Qiune,  or  the  like. 


which  the  star-fishes  belong.     See  Btmr- 
fi»he$. 

Asteroids  ("«'te'-oW").  «'  plahw- 

OID8,  a  numerona  group 
of  very  small  planets  revolving  roand  the 
son  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupi- 
ter, remarkable  for  the  eccentricity  of 
their  orbits  and  the  large  sise  of  tiieir 
angle  of  inclination  to  the  ecliptic.  The 
diameter  of  the  largest  is  not  suppoaed 
to  exceed  450  miles,  while  most  of  the 
others  are  very  much  smaller.  They 
number  over  70D,  large  numbers  having 
recently  been  discovered  by  the  aid  of 
photography,  though  these  are  fast  de- 
creasing. Ceres,  the  first  of  them,  was 
discovered  1st  January,  1801,  and  within 
three  years  more  Pallas,  Juno,  and 
Vesta  were  seen.  The  extraordinary 
smallness  of  these  bodies,  and  their  near- 
ness to  each  other,  gave  rise  to  the 
opinion  that  they  were  but  the  fragments 
of  a  planet  that  had  formerly  existed 
and  had  been  brought  to  an  end  by 
some  catastrophe.  For  nearly  forty  years 
investigations  were  carried  on,  but  no 
more  planets  were  discovered  till  8th 
December,  1845,  when  a  fifth  planet  In 
the  same  region  was  discovered.  The 
rapid  succession  of  discoveries  that  fol- 
lowed was  for  a  tiuie  taken  as  a  cor- 
roboration of  the  disruptive  theory,  but 
the  breadth  of  the  lone  occupied  makes 
the  hypothesis  of  a  shattered  planet  more 
than  doubtful.  Their  mean  distances  from 
the  sun  vary  between  194,000,000  and 
400,000,000  miles;  the  periods  of  revolu- 
tion between  3  years,  3  days  and  8  years, 
11  months.  Their  eccentricities  and 
inclinations  are  on  the  average  greater 
than  those  of  the  earth;  their  total 
mass  cannot  be  measured  with  any  ap- 
proach to  accuracy.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  them,  discovered  in  1898  and 
named  Eros,  owes  its  interest  to  the  fact 
that  its  nearest  approach  to  the  sun 
comes  within  the  orbit  of  Mars,  thus 
bringing  it  nearer   the   earth   than   any 

f)lanetary  body  except  the  moon.  Other 
ate  discoveries  carry  the  asteroidal 
orbits  beyond  Jupiter,  so  that  these 
bodies  occupy  an  area  of  immense  width. 

Asterolepis  If  £-l>Pili'oiS  IK 

now  found  only  iu  a  fossil  state  in  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone.  From  the  remains 
it  would  socm  that  these  fishes  must 
have  i^ometimes  attained  the  length  of 
IS  or  20  feet. 

Asthma  (ast'ma),  difficulty  of  res- 
•"^  piration     returning     at    in- 

tervals, with  a  sense  of  stricture  across 
the  chest  and  in  the  lungs,  a  wbeezing. 
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hard  cough  at  fiwt,  but  more  free  to*  Aitoria,  founded  by  him,  near  the  month 
wards  the  dose  of  each  parozyam,  with  •  of  the  Columbia  Biver,  was  formed  to 
diadiarge  of  mucus,  followed  by  a  remia-  serve  as  a  central  depot  for  the  fur  trade 
■i<Mi.  Asthma  is  essentially  a  spasm  of  between  the  lakes  and  the  Pacific.  He 
flie  muscular  tissue  which  is  contained  rabsequenUy  engag^  in  various  specula- 
In  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes.    It  gener-  ggn".  *°d  died  worth  ^gP'O^SS^'T  ih^f 

ffijiS??nCriUarr1ob°eh^^-  S^'^Y^o'^k.'^^^^ 

and  seei^  in  some  instances,  to  be  herea-  j^^^    ^j^i^    ^he    New   York    public 

itary.  The^«i«°«  «»«''»  "^.^^'J^""  library,  in  common  with  the  Lenox  and 
—accumulation  of  blood  or  viscid  mucus  ffnden  Libraries.  —  WnxiAM  Waidobf 
In  the  lungs,  noxious  vapors,  a  cold  and  (Viscount),  great-grandson  of  former, 
foggy  atmosphere,  or  a  close,  hot  air,  ^^^  jq  New  York,  1848;  died  at  Brigh- 
flatnlence,  accumulated  f«eces,  violent  pas-  ^on^  England,  Oct.  18,  1919.  He  became 
sions,  organic  diseases  in  the  thoracic  an  English  subject  in  1899,  was  creato<l 
viscera,  etc  It  frequentiy  accompanies  baron  in  1916,  viscount  in  1917.  In  189.". 
hay  fever.  By  far  the  most  important  he  founded  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine.  Au- 
part  of  the  treatment  consists  in  the  ob-  thor  of  PharaoVa  Daughter,  etc. 
viating  or  removing  the  several  exciting  Aatorifl.  (as-tor'i-a),  a  city  of  Clatsop 
causes.  It  seldom  proves  fatal  except  as  ■**■""'**»  county,  Oregon,  at  tte-  mouth 
inducing  dropsy,  consumption,  etc.  of  the  Columbia  River,  70  mUe^N.  w. 

Aafi  (iWtS),  a  town  of  Northern  Italy,  of  Portland.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
'""  provinoe  of  Alessandria,  28  miles  canning  centers  and  lumber-riiippinK 
B.  8.E.  of  Turin,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  with  P«i°^^|j^  ^L^^TL,.  L  ^sTll  Pn^ 
an  old  cathedral.  In  the  middle  ages  It  Jfoi^f  Sk^**=°^  ^^^^  ^  ^*"-  ^°P' 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  republics  V^wiuj  tow.  ,       ,      „ 

orNorthem  Italy.    It  was  the  birthplace  AstOF  FlaCe  ElOt,    Y„.k  *  Afty     nn 

^/^^^^riJ^\S^^  "^  A"f,vnrU^*^n/°is  May  10, 1849,  between  partisans  of  fedwin 
i^?,^^l«  tSSn  A wSliS  Pnn  Forrest  the  American  actor,  and  Mu- 
?S^T^  neighborhood.      Pop.  cready,    who    was  acting   at    the   Astor 

...  ..  raa.Hir'mit-tizm^    o  de- Place  Opera  House.     Suppressed  by  the 

Astigmatism  fe  of  "sion  (kpaw"  g^^^o^ind^''^"*^-**''''  P«"«"^^  ^"«  '"^^'^• 

of  correction  by  suitable  glasses),  in'. -x_-Vpj  (fts-tri-bid'),  a  town  of 
consequence^  of  which  the  indivldnal  does  *xsnttuou  pgrsia,  capital  of  a  prov- 
not  see  objects  in  the  same  plane,  al-  JQce  of  the  same  name  on  the  Caspian, 
though  they  may  really  be  so.  It  is  due  it  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Kajar 
to  the  degree  of  convexity  of  the  horl-  princes,  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Per- 
Bontal  and  vertical  meridians  being  dif-  sian  dynasty.  It  is  very  unhealthy,  and 
ferent,  so  that  corresponding  rays,  in-  has  been  called  the  City  of  the  Plc^ve. 
stead  of  converging  into  one  point,  meet  Pop.  estimated  at  from  8000  to  30,000. 
at  two  foci.  Aai-ripa    (as-trS'a),  in  Greek  mythology, 

Afitle  (as't'l),  Thomas,  an  English  anti-  **■*""'"'  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and 
***"**'  quary,  born  1734 ;  died  1803.  He  Themis,  and  goddess  of  justice.  During 
was  a  trustee  of  the  British  Museum  the  golden  age  she  dwelt  on  earth,  but  on 
and  keeper  of  the  public  records  in  the  that  age  passing  away  she  withdrew  from 
Tower.  His  chief  work,  The  Origin  and  the  society  of  men  and  was  placed  among 
Progreta  of  Writing,  appeared  in  1784.  the  stars,  where  she  forms  the  constella- 
Aatnmofa  (as-tom'a-ta),  one  of  the  two  tion  Virgo.  The  name  was  given  to  one 
ABbUiuata  groups  into  which  the  Pro-  of  the  asteroids,  discovered  m  1845. 
tojBoa  are  divided  with  regard  to  the  Astraval  (as'fa-gal),  in  architecture. 
Px-esence  or  -bsence  of  a  mouth,  of  which  f*'»''*»»"'*  a  small  semicircular  mould- 
organ  tb-  mata  are  destitute.  The  »°«f.  w^^h  a  fillet  beneath  it,  which  sur- 
grSup  CO.  .  two  classes,  Gregarinida  rounds  a  column  m  the  form  of  a  rmg, 
and  TRhisopoua.     See  Stomapoda.  wparating  the  shaft  from  the  capUaL^^^^ 

Aston  Manor  »>-?fEngijhm«iu-  Astragalus,  Jif^?^;  ^KJZr  "o? 

parliamentary  J.^^^^^  ^"Z   iS  S^WrajSntl^^"^*    ^^  ^"'"'"•'" 

connected.    Pop.  75,042.  ASXraKan      ^j^y^    capital    of   govem- 

As'tor.  John  Jacob,  bom  near  Hel-  ment  of  the  same  name,  on  an  elevated 
L,  o®? "J^'o  ^«''™any,  1763 ;  died  island  in  the  Volga,  about  30  miles  abovf 
at  New  York,  1848.  In  1783  he  emigrated  its  mouth  in  the  Caspian,  communicating 
to  tiie  yuted  States,  settied  at  New  with  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river  by 
York,  and  became  extensively  engaged  in  numerous  bridges.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
tM  lor  trade.   In  1811  the  settiement  of  Greek  archbishop  and  has  a  large  cathe- 
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dral,  as  well  an  places  of  worship  for  called  housea.  As  the  circles  were  iop- 
Mohammedans,  Armeiiian8,  etc.  The  posed  to  remain  immoTable  every 
manufactures  are  large  and  increasing,  heavenly  body  passed  through  each  of  the 
and  the  fisheries  (sturgeon,  etc.)  very  twelve  houses  every  twenty-four  houra. 
important  It  is  the  chief  port  of  the  The  portion  of  the  zodiac  contained  in 
Caspian,  and  has  regular  steam  com-  each  house  was  the  part  to  which  chief 
muiHcatiOD  with  the  principal  towns  on  attention  was  paid,  and  the  position  of 
its  shores.  Pop.  150,000,  composed  of  any  planet  was  settled  by  its  distance 
various  races. — The  government  has  an  from  the  boundary  circle  of  the  house, 
area  of  91,327  square  miles.  It  consists  measured  on  the  ecliptic.  The  houses 
almost  entiiely  of  two  vast  steppes,  sepa-  had  different  names  and  different  powers, 
rated  from  each  other  by  the  Volga,  and  the  first  being  called  the  bouse  of  life,  the 
forming,  for  the  most  part,  arid,  sterile  decond  the  house  of  riches,  the  third  of 
deserts.     Pop.  994,775.  brethren,     the    sixth    of    marriage,    the 

A«frfl1»l.Tl  *  name  given  to  sheep-  eighth  of  death,  and  so  on.  The  part  of 
a,Bi<iaA.a.ii,  skins  with  a  curled  woolly  the  heavens  -"bout  to  rise  was  called  the 
surface  obtained  from  a  variety  of  sheep  ascendant,  the  planet  within  the  house 
found  in  Bokhara,  Persia,  and  Syna;  ^f  the  ascendant  being  lord  of  the  aacen- 
also  a  rough  fabric  with  a  pile  in  imito-  </„„^^  xhe  different  aspects  of  the  planets 
tion  of  this.  were   of   greai    importance.     To    cast  a 

Astral  SmritS.  ?P»"^  formerly  be-  person's  nalhity  (or  draw  hia  horoscope) 
ABbiax  oiiiixts,  J  g^j  to  people  the  ^^^  ^^  g^d  the  position  of  the  heavens 
heavenly  bodies  or  the  aerial  rejjions.  ^^  ^j^^  jn^tant  of  his  birth,  which  being 
In  the  middle  ages  they  were  variously  ^j^^^^  ^j^^  astrologer,  who  professed  to 
conceived  as  fallen  angels,  souls  of  <le-  j^^^^^^  ^j^^  various  powers  and  influences 
parted  men.  or  sP.ints  originating  in  hre,  ^^^^^^^^  ^  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
and  beonging  n«tt'"-t«,l'«^veu    earth    ^  ^,^^         ^^^.'^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^„^ 

nor  hell.  By .  Theosophists  regarfed  as  v  termination  of  that  person's  life 
beings  inhabiting  the    astral  plane.  ^.^^^^  ^^      ^^^  temperament  of  the  in- 

A.4-«{«»<^«4-  (as-trin'jent),  a  medicine  dividual  was  ascribed  to  the  planet  under 
ASinngeilb  ^hich   contracts    mucous   which  he  was   born,   as   aaturntne  from 

silver:    and    among    vegetables    catechu.  ♦<>  tl^^ir  ruling  planets, 

kino,    oak-bark,    and    galls     (containing  Astronomv  (as-trono-mi;    from    Gr. 

tannic  acid).  **«.«* w"w*"j    astron,    a    star,    and 

AfifrnrnrviiTn    (as-tro-ka'ri-um),    a  nemein,    to    arrange,    classifv)     is    that 

ASblul/Uijruiu    genu3       of      tropical  science   which    investigates   the    motions, 

American  palms,  species  of  which  yield  distances,   magnitudes,   and   various  phe- 

oil  and   valuable  fiber.     Tucum  oil  and  °«°»e'»a  of  the  heavenly  bodies.    That  part 

"....._     AH  "J:" ^i,*»i„„,i     *,.«r..      A  of  the  science  which  gives  a  description  of 


tucum     thread    are    obtained     from    A. 
%ulgare. 


the  motions,  figures,  periods  of  revolution, 
n  J.  11-  rna'trfl-lah>  an  instrument  ^^'^  '^^^^^  phenomena  of  the  heavenly 
Astrolabe  r  ,,;L^fJ?ni^fh«  bodies  is  called  descriptive  astronomy; 
«Bww*»uc  formerly  used  for  taking  the  ^j^^^         ^  ^y^.^^^  ^^.^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^bserVe 

altitude  of  the  sun  or  stars,  now  super-  ^^  motions,  figures,  periodical  revolutions, 
seded  by  the  quadrant  and  sextant.  The  distances,  etc.,  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
name  was  also  formerly  given  to  an  ar-  y^q^,  to  use  the  necessary  instruments,  is 
miliary  sphere.  called  practical  astronomy;  and  that  part 

Aqfrnlnirv  (as-trol'o-ji),  literally,  tho  •n-hich  explains  the  causes  of  their  mo- 
AaiixuAvgjr  sclenco  or  doctrine  of  the  tions  and  demon;  -tes  the  laws  by 
.stars.  The  ^ame  was  formerly  used  as  which  those  caus  ,ierate  is  termed 
stiuivalent  to  astronomy,  but  is  now  physical  astronomy  iecent  years  have 
restricted  in  meaning  to  the  pseudo-  added  two  new  fieius  of  investigation 
SLience  which  pretends  to  enable  men  to  which  are  full  of  promise  for  the  ad- 
judge of  the  effects  and  influences  of  the  vancement  of  astronomical  science.  The 
heavenly  bodies  on  human  and  other  first  of  these— -celestial  photography — 
mundane  affairs,  and  to  foretell  future  has  furnished  us  with  invaluable  light- 
events  by  their  situations  and  conjunc-  pictures  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  other 
tions.  As  usually  practised  the  whole  bodies,  and  has  recorded  the  existence  of 
heavens,  visible  and  invisible,  were  divided  myriads  of  stars,  invisible  even  by  the 
by  great  circles  into  twelve  equal  parts,   best   telescopes;    while    the   second  tp«o- 
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(mm  analytU,  reTeala  to  ni  a  knowledge 
of  the  physical  coutituenta  of  the  uiil« 
Terse,  informing  us,  for  instance,  that  in 
the  sun  (or  its  atmosphere)  there  exist 
many  of  the  elements  familiar  to  us  on 
the  earth.  It  has  also  been  applied 
to  the  determination  of  the  velocity  with 
which  stars  are  approaching  to,  or  reoed* 
ing  from,  our  system ;  and  to  the  measure- 
ment of  morements  taking  place  within 
the  solar  atmospheric  envelopes.  From 
analvsia  of  some  of  the  unresolved  nebuls 
the  inference  Is  drawn  that  they  are  not 
star-swarms  but  simply  cosmical  vapor; 
whence  a  second  inference  results  favor- 
able to  the  hypothesis  of  the  gradual  con- 
densation of  nebula?,  and  the  successive 
evolutions  of  suns  and  svstems. 

The  most  remote  period  to  which  we 
can  go  back  in  tracing  the  history  of 
astronomy  refers  na  to  a  time  about 
2500  ao.,  when  the  Chinese  are  said  to 
have  recorded  the  simultaneous  conjunc- 
tion of  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Mer- 
cury with  the  moon.  This  remarkable 
ghenomenon  is  found,  by  calculating 
ackward,  to  have  taken  place  2400  b.c. 
Astronomy  has  also  an  undoubtedly  high 
antiquity  in  India.  In  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  the  Babylonians  had 
»w»rd8  of  astronomical  observations 
reaching  back  1900  years,  and  had  prob- 
ably been  students  of  astronomy  much 
earlier.  They  regarded  comets  as  bodies 
traveling  in  extended  orbits,  and  pre- 
dicted their  return,  were  familiar  with  the 
length  of  the  vear,  and  divided  it  up 
into  months  and  weeks,  and  the  day  Into 
hours  and  minutes  as  now  existing.    The 

ftriests  of  Egypt  gave  astronomy  a  rellg- 
ous  character;  but  their  knowledge  of 
the  science  is  testified  to  only  by  their 
ancient  aodiacs  and  the  position  of  their 
pyramids  with  relation   to   the  cardinal 
points.     Among   the    Greeks   astronomy 
took  a  markedly    gdentific  form.    Thales 
of  Miletus   (bom  630  b.c.)   predicted  a 
solar    eclipse,    and    his    successors    held 
opinions  which  are  in  many  respects  in 
accordanc  ;  with  modern  Ideas.     Pythag- 
oras (500  hJ.)  Is  credited  with  promul- 
gating  the  theory  of  the  revolution  of  tha 
planets  about  a  central  luminary.    Great 
progress  was  made  in  astronomy  under 
the  Ptolemies,  and  we  find  Timochares 
and  Axistyllus  employed  about  300  B.C. 
in  making  useful  planetary  observations. 
But   Aristarchus    of    Samoa    (bom    267 
B.O0  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  Archi- 
medes, to  have  far  surpassed  them,  by 
developing  a  genuine  heliocentric  system, 
which,  however,  had  scant  recognition.    A 
hundred   years   later   Hipparchus   deter- 
mined  more   exactly   the   length   of   the 
•olar  year,  the  eccentricity  of  the  ecliptic^ 
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the  precession  of  the  equinozea,  and  even 
undertook  a  catalogue  of  the  stars.  It 
was  in  the  second  century  after  Christ 
that  Claudius  Ptolemy,  a  famous  mathe- 
matician of  Pelnsium  in  Egypt,  pro- 
pounded the  system  that  bears  his  name, 
viz.,  that  the  earth  was  the  center  of  the 
nniverse,  and  that  the  sun,  moon,  and 

Iilaneta  revolved  around   It  in   the   fol- 
owing  order:  nearest  to  the  earth  was 
the  sphere  of  the  moon ;  then  followed  the 
spheres    of    Mercury,    Venus,    the    Sun, 
Mars,   Jupiter,  and   Saturn;   then  came 
the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars.  In  the  Alma- 
geat  Ptolemy  developed  at  length  his  par- 
ticular theories  of  astronomy,  which  were 
accepted  by  the  scientific  world  until  they 
were   replaced   by   those   of   Copernicus. 
Ptolemy  B  labors  were  of  vast  importance 
to  the  advancement  of  the  science.     The 
Arabs  began  to  make  scientific  astronom- 
ical observations  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century,  and  for  400  years  they 
prosecuted    the    science    with    assiduity. 
Ibn-Yunis  (1000  a.d.)  compiled  the  Hak- 
imite  Tables  of  the  planets  and  recorded 
with   accuracy    two   solar    eclipses.      In 
the    sixteenth    century    Nicholas    Coper- 
nicus, born  in  1473,  introduced  the  svs- 
tern    that   bears    his    name,    and    whirh 
gives  to  the  sun  the  central  place  In  the 
solar  system,  with  the  planetary  bodies, 
the  earth  included,  revolving  around  it. 
This  arrangement  of  the  universe    (see 
Copernicus)   came  at  length  to  be  gen- 
erally received  as  a  result  of  later  re- 
search and  on  account  of  the  simplioitv 
It  substituted   for  the  complexities  anil 
contradictions  of  the  theory  of  Ptolemv. 
The    observationf?    and    calculations    of 
Tycho  Brahe,  a  Danish  astronomer,  born 
In  3.T46,  continued  over  many  years,  were 
of  the  highest  value,  and  claim  for  him 
the    title    of    regenerator    of    practicRl 
astronomy.      His    assistant    and    pupil, 
Kepler,  bora  in  1571,  was  enabled,  prin- 
cipally by  the  aid  he  received  from  his 
master's  labors,  to  arrive  at  those  laws 
which  have  made  his  name  famous:  1. 
That  the  planets  move,  not  in  circular, 
but  In  elliptical  orbits,  of  which  the  sun 
occupies   a    focus.     2.  That   the    radius 
vector,  or  imaginary  straight  line  joining 
the  sun  and  any  planet,  moves  over  equal 
spaces    in    equal    times.      3.  That    the 
squares  of  the  times  of  the  revolutions  of 
the  planets  are  as  the  cubes  of  tbcir  mcin 
distances    from    the    sun.      Galileo,    who 
died  In  1642,  advanced  the  science  by  his 
observations  and  by  the  new  revelations 
he  made  through   his  possession  of  the 
telescope,    which    established    the    truth 
of  the  Copernican  theory.     Newton,  born 
In  1642,  carried  physical  astronomy  far 
forward.     Accepting  Kepler's  laws  as  8 
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•Utemcnt  of  the  facts  of  planetary  mo- 
tion be  deduced  from  them  hia  theory  of 
gravitation.  The  science  was  enridied 
towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury by  the  discovery  by  Herschel  of  the 
planet  Uranus  and  its  satellites,  the 
resolution  of  the  Milky  Way  into  myriads 
of  stars,  and  the  unraveliuK  of  the  mys- 
tery of  nebulse  and  of  double  and  triple 
stars.  The  splendid  analytical  researches 
of  Lalande,  Lagrange,  Delambre,  and  La- 
place mark  the  same  period.  The  nine- 
teenth century  opened  with  the  discovery 
of  the  first  four  minor  planets;  and  the 
existence  of  another  planet  (Neptune) 
more  distant  from  the  sun  than  Uranus, 
was,  in  1846,  simultaneously  and  inde- 
pendently predicted  by  I^verrier  and 
Adams.  Of  late  years  the  sun  has 
attracted  a  number  of  observers,  the  spec- 
troscope and  photography  having  been 
specially  fruitful  in  this  field  of  investiga- 
tion. From  recent  transit  observations 
the  distance  of  the  sun  has  been  corrected, 
and  is  now  given  as  a  little  less  than  93,- 
000,000  miles.  An  interesting  recent  dis- 
covery is  that  of  two  satellites  of  Mars, 
and  of  new,  minute  satellites  of  Saturn 
and  Jupiter.  Much  valuable  work  has  of 
late  been  accomplished  in  ascertaining 
tbe  parallax  of  fixed  stars. 

The  objects  with  which  astronomy 
has  chiefly  to  deal  are  the  earth,  the  sun, 
the  moon,  the  planets,  the  fixed  stars, 
comets,  nebulse,  and  meteors.  The  stellar 
universe  is  composed  of  an  unknown 
host  of  stars,  many  millions  in  number, 
the  most  noticeable  of  which  have  been 
formed  into  groups  called  constellations. 
The  nebulm  are  cloud-like  patches  of 
light  scattered  all  over  the  heavens. 
Some  of  them  have  been  resolved  into 
star-clusters,  but  many  of  them  are  ap- 
parently masses  of  incandescent  gas. 
The  fixed  stars  preserve,  at  least  to  un- 
aided vision,  an  unalterable  relation  to 
each  other,  because  of  their  vast  distance 
from  the  earth.  The  distance  of  only  a 
few  of  them  has  been  discovered,  the 
nearest.  Alpha  Centauri,  being  25  tril- 
lions of  miles  from  the  earth.  Their 
apparent  movement  from  east  to  west  is 
the  result  of  the  earth's  revolution  on  its 
axis  in  twenty-four  hours  from  west  to 
east.  The  planets  have  not  only  an  ap- 
parent, but  also  a  real  and  proper  mo- 
tion, since,  like  our  earth,  they  revolve 
around  the  sun  in  their  several  orbits 
aud  periods.  Th  nearest  of  these  bodies 
to  the  sun — unless  the  hypothetical 
Vulcan  really  exists — is  Mercury.  Venus, 
thp  second  planet  from  the  sun,  is  the 
brightest  and  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
plantes.  The  Earth  is  the  first  planet 
accompanied    by    »    aatellite    or    moon. 


Mart,  the  next  planet,  has  two  satel- 
lites,  as  already  mentioned.  Its  rartaee 
has  a  variegated  character,  and  the  ei- 
istence  of  land,  water,  snow,  and  ice 
has  been  assumed.  The  A$t»nti4$.  of 
which  over  700  have  been  observed,  form 
a  broad  aone  of  small  bodies  circulating 
in  the  space  between  Mars  and  Jupiter. 
Jupiter,  the  largest  planet  of  the  system, 
has  eight  satellites,  four  discovered  by 
Galileo,  a  fifth  in  1892,  two  in  1904,  and 
the  eighth  in  1908.  Saturn,  with  hla 
ten  moons,  and  his  broad  thin  rings  with 
edges  turned  towards  the  planet,  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  striking  telescopic  ob- 
ject in  the  heavens.  Vrdnus — discovered 
by  Herschel  in  1781 — is  accompanied  by 
four  satellites.  Neptune,  the  farthest 
removed  from  the  sun,  has  one  satellite, 
the  motion  of  which  is  retrograde.  Be- 
sides the  planets,  quite  a  number  of 
comets  are  known  to  be  members  of  the 
solar  system.  The  physical  constitution 
of  these  bodies  is  stiU  one  of  the  enigmas 
of  astronomy.  The  observation  of 
meteors  has  recently  attracted  much  at- 
tention. They  most  frequently  occur  in 
the  autumn,  and  have  been  supposed  to 
be  the  debris  of  comets.  See  articles 
Earth,  8un,  Moon,  Planet,  Comet,  Start, 
Mercury,  Venus,  Mar;  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
Asteroids,  etc. 

AstUr.    See  Ooshawk. 

Asfnria  (as-t6'ri-a)  or  Ths  Astttriab, 
AsmriH.  ^  Spanish  principality,  now 
forming  the  province  of  Oviedo,  on  the 
north  coast  of  Spain ;  an  Alpine  region, 
with  steep  and  jagged  mountain  ridges, 
valuable  minerals,  luxuriant  grazing 
lands,  and  fertile,  well-watered  valleys. 
The  hereditary  prince  of  Spain  has 
borne  since  1388  the  title  of  Prince  of 
the  Asturias. 

Aa'(-ira<y0a  (as-ti'a-jez) .  last  king  of  the 
ilSiyagea  ^ledes.  .593-558  B.C.,  deposed 
by  Cyrus,  an  event  which  transferred  the 
supremacy  from  the  Medes  to  the  Per- 
sians. 

A  fin  11  pi  nn  (i-sun-the-on')  or  Nuestba 
xxauiiuxuu  senora  de  la  Asuncion 
(English,  Assumption),  the  chief  city  of 
Paraguay,  on  the  river  Paraguay,  pic- 
turesquely situated  and  with  good  public 
buildings.  It  was  founded  in  1536  on 
the  feast  of  the  Assumption.  Its  trade  is 
mostly  in  the  Paraguay  tea,  hides,  to- 
bacco, oranges,  etc.  It  was  taken  and 
plundered  by  the  Brazilians  in  1869,  and 
some  of  the  leading  buildings  still  remain 
in  a  half-ruined  condition.  A  railway 
runs  for  a  short  distance  into  the  in- 
terior.   Pop.  31,719. 

AsTDoil  (as-wftl),  native  name  for  the 
ASWtul  gioth-bear   (Melursus  lalriatut) 


Asylam 


Ateliiion 


of  the  mouDtainn  of  India,  an  uncouth, 
unwieldy  animal,  with  very  long  black 
hair,  inoffenslTe  when  not  attacked.  Ita 
oanal  diet  consists  of  roots,  bees'  nests, 
rmba,  snails,  ants,  etc.  Its  flesh  is  in 
much  favor  as  an  article  of  food.  When 
captured  young  it  is  easily  tamed. 
Asvlnm.  (<^-8l1um),  aaanctoaryorplace 
MAjAiuu  of  refuge,  where  criminals  and 
debtors  sheltered  themselves  from  justice, 
and  from  which  they  could  not  be  taken 
without  sacrilege.  Temples  were  an- 
ciently asylums,  as  were  Christian 
churches  in  later  times.  (See  Sanc- 
tuary.) Tho  term  is  now  usually  applied 
to  an  Institution  for  receiving,  maintain- 
ing, and,  so  far  as  possible,  ameliorating 
the  condition,  of  persons  laboring  under 
certain  bodily  defects  or  mental  mala- 
dies ;  sometimes  also  a  refuge  for  the  un- 
fortunate. 

A»ymptot*  fs?^t!!ai«ra? 

approaching  a  curve,  but  never  meets  it, 
however  far  either  of  them  may  be  pro- 
longed. This  may  be  conceived  as  a  tan- 
gent to  a  curve  at  an  infinite  distance. 

Asyndeton  ^^^^%^^^A^^^Jl 

ing  words  are  omitted ;  as  *  I  came,  saw, 
conquered.' 

Afartama  (drtd-k&'md),  a  desert  region 
AlHbtuuH,  Qjj  ^jjg  ^gg^  ^^^^  ^^  Q  Ameri- 
ca belonging  to  Chile,  comprised  partly 
in  the  prov.  of  Atacama,  partly  in  the 
territory  of  Antofagasta.  It  mainly  con- 
sists of  a  plateau  extending  from  Co- 
8iap6  northward  to  the  river  Loa,  and 
es  between  the  Andes  and  the  sea.  It 
forms  the  chief  mining  district  of  Chile, 
there  being  here  rich  silver  mines,  while 
gold  is  also  found,  as  well  as  argentifer- 
ous lead,  copper,  nickel,  cobalt,  and  iron ; 
with  guano  on  the  coast.  In  its  elevated 
parts  saline,  borax,  and  nitrate  deposits 
occur.  The  northern  portion  till  re- 
cently belonged  to  Bolivia.  The,  Chilean 
pror.  of  Atacama  has  an  area  of  28,350 
sq.  miles  and  a  pop.  of  71,446. 
Atacamite  (^-t^ka'mlt),  a  mineral 
*^  consisting  of  a  combination 

of  the  protoxide  and  chloride  of  copper, 
occurring  abundantly  in  some  parts  of 
South  America,  as  at  Atacama,  whence  it 
has  its  name.  It  is  worked  as  an  ore  in 
South  America,  and  is  exported  to  Eng- 
land. 

AtahnalDa  (*-t^hwdi'pd),  the  iMt  of 

"  *^      the  Ineas,   succeeded  his 

father  in  1529  on  the  throne  of  Quito, 
while  his  brother  Huascar  obtained  the 
Kingdom  of  Peru.  They  isoon  made  war 
against  each  other,  when  the  latter  was 
defeated,  and  his  kingdom  fell  into  the 


hands  of  Atahualpa.  The  Spaniards,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  these  internal  disturtt- 
ances,  with  Fiiarro  at  their  head,  invaded 
Peru,  and  advanced  to  Atahualpa's  camp. 
Here,  while  Pisarro's  priest  was  telling 
the  Inca  how  the  pope  had  given  Peru  to 
the  Spaniards,  fire  was  opened  on  the  un- 
suspecting Peruvians,  Atahualpa  was 
captured,  and,  despite  the  payment  of  a 
vast  ransom  in  gold,  was  executed 
(1333). 

Atalanffl.  (at-a-lan'ta),  in  the  Greek 
Aiaiania  mythology,  a  Boeotian  her- 
oine famed  for  running.  She  was  to  be 
obtained  in  marriage  only  by  him  who 
could  outstrip  her  In  a  race,  the  coni>e> 
quence  of  failure  being  death.  One  of  her 
Huitora,  Hippomcnes,  obtained  from  Aphro- 
flltP  (Venus)  three  golden  apples,  which  ho 
threw  behind  him,  one  after  another,  as  ho 
ran.  Atalanta  stopped  to  pick  thorn  up,  an'l 
was,  not  unwillingly,  defeated.  There  wiis 
another  Atalanta  oelonging  to  Arcadia, 
who  cannot  very  well  be  distinguishoil, 
the  same  stories  being  told  about  both. 

Ataman*    see  Hetman. 

Atavfam  (at'a-Tizzo :  L.  eOOmu,  an  an- 
Aiayism  cestor),  in  biology,  the  ten- 
dency to  reproduce  the  ancestral  type  in 
animals  or  plants  which  have  become 
considerably  modified  by  breeding  or 
cultivation;  the  reversion  of  a  descend- 
ant to  some  peculiarity  of  a  more  or  less 
remote  ancestor. 

Ataxv  (^toic'si).  Ataxia,  in  medicine, 
^  «'  irregularity  in  the  animal  func- 
tions, or  in  the  symptoms  of  a  disease. 
See  Locomotor  ataxy. 
AfTtATfl  (dt-bdr'd),  the  most  northerly 
Abuaxa  tributary  of  the  Nile.  It  rises 
in  the  Abyssinian  highlands,  receivos 
several  large  tributaries,  and  enters  the 
Nile  17"  50'  N. 

Atchafalaya  ^'^^^^^f,^,,:}^^ 

United  States,  an  outlet  of  the  Red 
River  which  strikes  off  before  the  junr- 
tion  of  that  river  with  the  Mississippi, 
flows  southward,  and  enters  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  by  Atchafalaya  Bay.  Its  length 
is  about  220  miles,  nearly  all  navigable. 

Atcheen\   See.^c7ieen. 

Atchison  Catch'is-son),  a  city  of 
Kansas,  capital  of  Atchi- 
son Co^  on  the  Missouri  Iliver,  21  milrs 
above  Leavenworth.  It  was  founded  in 
1854;  is  an  important  commercial  city, 
having  a  very  large  shipping  trade  iu 
grain,  flour,  and  livestock  and  an  exten- 
sive lumber  trade.  It  has  lane  flour 
mills,  and  manv  other  manufactures. 
Here  are   several   coUegiate   institutions 


Ati 
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and    ft    State    soldiers*    orphans'    home,  ^''•j'*''  ''"  "*»''*•     ^<*  ^'  ^"■^  ***** 

44.1  amonV  the  Greeks,  the  goddess  of  Athaiiasiail  (a-tba-nft'shan)  Cuxo, 
***'»  hate,  injustice,  crime,  and  retribu-  **"*~  a  creed  or  expositicm 
tion,  daughter  of  Zeus  according  to  of  Ohristiaa  faith,  supposed  formerly  to 
Homer,  but  of  Eris  (Strife)  according  have  been  drawn  up  by  St.  Athan- 
to  Hesiod.  asius,  though  this  opinion  is  now  gener- 
•  A^|-_  (at'o-lSz),  a  genuH  of  American  ally  rejected,  and  the  composition  often 
AieieB  nionkeys.  See  Sfddcr-monkey.  ascribed  to  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Aries  (aboat 
A^ollonisk  PaliTilat  (a-tel-ft'nS  fab'O-  430).  It  is  an  explicit  avowal  of  the 
Aieuanu;  xuuuxtc  j^.  ^^\\^,^  ajgo  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  (as  opposed  to 
Ofcan  plays),  a  kind  of  li<'ht  Interlude,  Arlanism,  of  which  Athanaslus  was  an 
In  ancient  Rome,  performed  not  by  the  active  opponent)  and  of  the  incarnation, 
regular  actors,  but  by  freeborn  young  and  contains  what  are  known  as  we 
Romans;  it  originated  from  Atella,  a  'damnatory  clauses,'  in  which  It  de- 
city  of  the  Oscans.  clarcs  thnt  damnation  must  be  the  lot 
A4-A«licra  (at-esh'ga;  the  place  of  flre),  of  those  who  do  not  believe  the  true  and 
"••C*"©*  a  sacred  place  of  the  Guebres  catholic  faith.  It  is  retained  in  the 
or  Persian  fire-worshipers,  on  the  penin-  Greek,  Roman  and  English  services,  hut 
Rula  of  Apsheron,  on  the  w.  coast  of  the  got  in  the  American  Book  of  Common 
Caspian,  visited  by  large  numbers  of  Prayer.  ^  th=i,«^  «#  aio* 
pilgrims,  who  bow  before  the  sacred  AthaiiaSlUS,  SdVia  a  renownld 
flnmva   which   Issue    from   the   hituminous  .     .           .     .       '.   anuria,  a   renownea 


father  of  the  church,  born  in  that  city 


(1904)    11,201. 


displayed 
He  had   a   great   share   in    the    decrees 


Athabasca  (ath^basTia),  a  river,  lake,  ^^  ,,„    \^^  thereby  drew  on  himnelf 

1  .  and  former  district  of  Caua.  ^1,^  hatred  of  the  Ariabs.  Shortly  r  :ter 
da.  The  ATHApASCA  river  rises  on  the  t^jg  ^^^^4  1,^  ^^s  appointed  Bishop  of 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  Alexandria.  The  complaints  and  ac- 
the  district  of  Alberta,  flows  in  a  N.  E.  cusations  of  his  enemies  at  length  induced 
direction  through  the  district  of  the  same  the  Emperor  Constantine  to  summon  him 
name,  and  falls  into  Lake  Athabasca  in  335  before  the  council  of  Tyre,  when 
after  a  course  of  abotit  600  miles. —  he  was  suspended,  and  soon  afterwards 
Lake  Athabasca,  Int.  50'  N.,  long.  110"  banished  to  Treves,  in  Gaul.  The  death 
w.,  is  about  190  miles  s.  s.  E.  of  the  Great  of  Constantine  put  an  end  to  this  banish- 
Slave  I^ke,  with  which  it  is  connected  ment,  and  Constantine  II  permitted  him 
by  means  o\  the  Shive  River,  a  continua-  Jo  return.  He  wm  depwed  again  in 
tion  of  the  Peace.     It  Is  ^bout  200  miles  339,  and  was  remstated  in  346.    Again  m 

British  Columbia  and  n.  of  Alberta ;  area  j^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  f^^^^  refuge.  Here 
about  251,000  sq.  niues.  It  was  In  lUUD  he  composed  many  writings  which  were  full 
almost  equally  divided  between  the  two  ^f  eloquence,  to  strengthen  the  faith  of 
new  provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskat-  ^jj^  believers  or  expose  the  falsehood  of 
chewan.  Large  quantities  of  free  gold  jj,g  tQemies.  When  Julian  the  Apostate 
have  been  discovered  on  the  Albert  route,  ascended  the  throne  toleration  was  pro- 
700  miles  from  Prince  Albert,  and  success-  ^faT°^''to  all  religions,  and  Athanaslus 
fully  worked. 


me  aeain  01  ner  sou  a.u.ax.ivia  ouc  uucucu  -7,-    -.    '-  „ ,-    „_j^_  *„_„_„  w- 

her  way  to  the  throne  by  the  murder  of  was  obliged  to  flee  in  order  to  save  his 

forty-two  princes  of  the  royal  blood.     She  life.     The  death  of  the  emperor  and  the 

reigned  six  years;  in  the  seventh  the  high-  accession  of  Jovian   (363)  again  brought 

priest  Jehoiada  placed  Joash,  the  young  him  back ;  but  Valens  becoming  emperor, 

son  of  Ahaziah,  who  had  been  secretly  pre-  and  the  Arians  recovering  the  superiority, 

served,  on  the  throne  of  hia  father,  and  he  was  once  more  compelled  to  flee.    u» 


Atl&ainii 


Alliens 


renwiBcd^  concealed  this  time  for  four 
"'??""^V  *•*•  *"«'  o'  which  period  of 
exile  Yaleni  allowed  him  to  return. 
From  this  period  be  remained  undisturbed 
in  his  office  till  be  died.  Of  the  forty- 
■iz  years  of  his  official  life  be  spent 
twenty  in  banishment,  and  the  sreater 
cart  of  the  remainder  in  defending  the 
Nlcene  Creed.  His  writincs,  which  are  in 
Greelc,  are  on  polemical,  historical,  and 
mo.'l  subjects.  The  polemical  treat 
chiefly  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the 
incarnation  of  Christ,  and  the  divinity  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  historical  ones  are 
of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  history 
of  the  church.  See  Athantuian  Creed. 
Atheism  (*'tha-l«n ;  Greelt,  o,  priv., 
AtJiciBm^g^   rpf^^^g    Q^j     the     di^ 

belief  of  the  existence  of  a  God  or 
■upreme  intelligent  being ;  the  doctrine  op- 
posed to  theitm  or  deiim.  The  term  has 
been  often  loosely  used  as  equivalent  with 
infidetitv  generally,  with  deism,  with  pan- 
theism, and  with  the  denial  of  immortal- 
ity. 

Athelinar  (*tl»'el-ingr),  » title  of  honor 
•  among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
meaning  one  who  is  of  noble  blood.  The 
title  was  gradually  confined  to  the  princes 
of  the  blood  royal,  and  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries  is  used  exclusively  for 
the  sons  or  brothers  of  the  reigning 
king. 
Athelin?    Edqab.    Bee  Edgar  Atheh 


Athelnev  (ath  elni),    formerly  an  is- 

marshes,  now  drained  and  cultivated,  in 
Somersetshire,  Eni;land,  about  7  miles 
southeast  of  Bridgewater.  Alfred  the 
Great  took  refuge  in  it  during  a  Danish 
invasion,  and  afterwards  founded  an 
abbey  there. 
Atliplilf  ATI    (atb'el-stan).  King  of  Eng- 

succeeded  his  father,  Edward  the  Elder, 
in  925.  He  was  victorious  in  his  wars 
with  the  Danes  of  Northumberland,  and 
the  Scots,  by  whom  they  were  assisted. 
After  a  signal  overthrow  of  his  enemies 
at  Brnnanburgh  he  governed  in  peace  and 
with  great  ability. 

Athena  ^^  Athkne  (a-thS'na,  a-thS'nS), 
»  a  Greek  goddess,  Identified  by 
the  Romans  with  Minerva,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  intellectual  powers;  the 
daughter  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Metis 
(that  is,  wisdom  or  cleverness).  Ac- 
cording to  the  legend,  which  is  perhaps 
allegorical,  before  her  birth  Zeus  swal- 
lowed her  mother,  and  Athena  afterwards 
sprang  from  the  head  of  Zeus  with  a 
mighty  war  shout  and  in  complete  armor. 
In  her  character  of  a  wise  and  prudent 
warrior  abe  was  contrasted  with  the  fierce 


Area  (Mars).  In  the  wars  of  the  giants 
she  slew  Pallas  and  Enceladns.  In  the 
wars  of  the  mortals  she  aided  and  pro- 
tected heroes.  She  ia  also  represented  as 
the  patroness  of  the  arts  of  peace.  The 
sculptor,  the  architect,  and  the  painter, 
as  well  as  the  philosopher,  the  orator, 
and  the  poet,  considered  her  their  tutelar 
deity.  She  is  also  represented  among  the 
healing  gods.  In  all  these  representatiouH 
she  is  the  symbol  of  the  thinking  faculty, 
the  goddess  of  wisdom,  science,  and  art : 
the  latter,  however,  only  in  so  far  as  In- 
vention and  thought  are  comprehended. 
In  the  images  of  the  goddess  a  manly 
gravity  and  an  air  of  reflection  are  united 
with  female  beauty  in  her  features.  As 
a  warrior  she  is  represented  completely 
armed,  her  head  covered  with  a  gold 
helmet.  As  the  goddess  of  peaceful  arts 
she  appears  in  the  dress  of  a  Grecian 
matron.  To  her  insignia  belong  thciEgls. 
the  Gorgon's  head,  the  round  Argive 
buckler;  and  the  owl,  the  cock,  the  ser- 
pent, an  olive  branch,  and  a  lance  were 
sacred  to  her.  All  Attica,  but  particu- 
larly  Athens,  was  sacred  to  her,  and  sh* 
had  numerous  temples  there.  Her  most 
brilliant  festival  at  Athens  was  the  Pan- 
athenaea. 

Athenaeum    (ath-e-ne'um),  the  temple 
'^"*    of  Athena,  or  Minerva,  at 
Athens,  frequented  by  poets,  learned  men, 
and  orators.    The  same  name  was  given 
at   Rome   to   the   school   which   Hadrian 
established  on  the  Capitoline  Mount  for 
the   promotion  of  literary   and   scientific 
studies.    In  modern  times  the  ^ame  name 
Is  given  to  literary  clubs  and  establish- 
ments connected  with  the  sciences. 
AthensenS  (ath-e-n6'u8),aGreekrheto- 
rician    and     grammarian, 
who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  second  and 
beginning    of    the    third    century    after 
Christ,  author  of  an  encyclopedic  worit, 
in  the  form  of  conversation,  called  Di»eu»- 
liona  on  Dinners,  etc.,  (Deipnosophiatw), 
which  is  a  rich  but  ill-arranged  treasure 
of   historical,    antiquarian,    philosophical, 
grammatical,    etc.,    knowledge. 

AthenaeroraS  (ath-en-ag'pr-as),  a  Pla- 
«««uwu«,gvA»a  ^jjj^     philosopher    of 

Athens,  a  convert  to  Christianity,  who 
wrote  a  Greek  Apology  for  the  Christians, 
addressed  to  the  Emperor  Marcus  Anre- 
lius,  in  177,  one  of  the  earliest  that  ap- 
peared. 

A th'ens  ^^'-  AtMnai,  L.  Afhence),  an- 
ciently  the  capital  of  Attica 
and  center  of  Greek  culture,  now  the 
capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  (3reece.  It 
is  situated  in  the  central  plain  of  Attica, 
about  4  miles  from  the  Saronic  Gulf  or 
Gulf  of  iEgina,  an  arm  of  the  JEgean  Sep 
running  in  between  the  mainland  and 
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tem  fourided  about  1660  B.  o.  by  CJecrop.,  bulldingm  the  city  Itiielf,  howwjr.  aftj*^ 
St  nutUeal  Pelaafian  hero,  and  to  hare  warAi  taking  a  northerly  dlreetion.     On 
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borne  the  name  Cecropia  until  under 
Erechtheus  it  received  the  name  of 
Athens,  in  honor  of  AthCnB.  The  Acrop- 
olis, an  irregular  oval  crag  500  ft.  high, 
with  a  level  summit  1000  ft.  long  by  600 
in  breadth,  was  the  original  nucleus  of 


the  east  ran  the  Iliasua  and  on  the  west 
the  Cenhissus.  while  to  the  southwest  lay 
three  harbors — Phalerum,  the  oldest  and 
ne8rf>8t;  the  Pirasus,  the  most  important; 
r         'unychia,  the  Piraean  Acropolis. 

>  architectural  development  of  Athens 


The  Acror"I<s  at  Athens 

the  city.  The  three  chief  eminences  near  may  be  dated  from  the  rule  of  the  P's's- 
the  Acropolis — the  Areopagus  to  the  tratids  (,560-510  B.C.),  who  are  cre<litecl 
northwest,  the  Pnyx  to  the  southwest,  with  the  foundation  of  the  huge  temple  o. 
and  the  Museum  to  the  south  of  the  Pnyx  the  Olympian  Zeus,  completed  bjr  Hadrian 
—were    thus   included    within    the    city  ?eveo  ??pturie8  later,  the  erection  of  th« 


Pythitmi  or  temple  of  Pythian  Apollo,  and 
of  the  Lyceum  or  temple  of  Apollo  Lyceua 
— all  near  the  IUhus. 

With  the  foundation  of  Athenian  de- 
mocracy under  Clinthenea,  the  Pnyx  or 
phiee  of  public  astiembly,  with  itn  armi- 
cireular  area  and  cy  'opean  wall,  firMt  be- 
came  of  importance,  .nil  a  cnmmrncomi^nt 
waa  made  to  the  Dionyaiac  tLeator  (thf>  li- 
ter of  DionysoH  or  Bacchus)  on  the  auuth 
aide  of  the  Acropolin. 

Shortly  aftor  thn  dpNtnictiim  wrouelit 
by  the  Peraiuna  in  480  b.  c.  ThemintoclPM 
reconetructef]  the  city  n[>on  prticticul 
linca  and  with  a  larger  aroa.  inihwiiiK 
the  city  in  new  walla  7Mi  railca  in  cir- 
cumference, crcctinu  the  north  wall  of 
the  Acropnlif),  and  develotiinR  the  mari- 
time rcsoiirt-cH  of  the  IMnruM;  while 
Cimon  added  to  the  aouthem  fortificn- 
tiona  of  thn  Aoru|Hi1is,  plncod  on  it  the 
templu  of  Nil(e  Antcroa,  plnntrd  the 
Afora  with  treea,  laid  out  the  AcBdomy, 
•nd  built  tte  Thoaeum  on  an  pinmence 
north  of  tht  Areopaaua.  Here  were  the 
Leucorium,  and  the  far-famed  Stoa 
FoedlS,  a  ball  with  walls  covered  with 
paintings  (whence  the  Stoic»  got  their 
name).  Under  Periclea  the  higheat  point 
of  artistic  development  was  reached.  An 
Odeium  was  erected  on  the  eaat  of  the 
Dionysiac  theater  for  the  recitations  of 
rhapsodista  and  musicians;  and  ^ith 
the  aid  of  the  architects  Ictlnus  and 
Hnesicles  and  of  the  sculptor  Phidias  tho 
work  on  the  Acropolis  was  perfected. 
Coverinif  the  whole  of  the  western  end 
rose  the  Propyliea,  of  Pentolic  marble  and 
consisting  of  a  central  portico  with  two 
wings  in  the  form  of  Doric  temples. 
Within,  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  stood 
the  bronze  statue  of  Athena  Promachus, 
and  beyond  it  the  Erechtheum,  containing 
the  statue  of  Athena  Polias ;  while  to  the 
right,  on  the  highest  part  of  the  Acrop- 
olis, was  the  marble  Parthenon  or  tem- 
ple of  Athena,  the  crowning  glory  of  the 
whole.  Minor  statues  and  shrines  oc- 
cupied the  rest  of  the  area,  which  was 
for  the  time  wholly  appropriated  to  the 
worship  of  the  guardian  deities  of  the 
city.  In  the  interval  between  tlic  close 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  the  battle 
of  Charonea  few  additions  were  made. 
Then,  however,  the  long  walls  and 
Pirspus,  destroyed  by  Lysander,  were  re- 
stored by  Conon,  and  under  the  orator 
LyctirgH?:  the  Pinn.v=!ae  temple  was  com- 
pleted, the  Panathenaic  stadium  com- 
menced, and  the  ohorairic  monuments  of 
Lysicrates  and  Thrasyllus  erected.  Later 
on  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  gave  it  the 
Ptolemieum  near  the  Theseum,  Attains 
I  the  stoa  northeast  of  the  Agora, 
Eumenes  II  that  near  the  great  theater, 


and  Antiochaa  Eplphanea  carried  on  the 
Olymnium.  Under  the  Romans  it  con- 
tinued a  fiouriihinR  city,  Hadrian  in  th<. 
second  century  adorning  it  with  many 
new  buildings.  Indeed  Athens  waa  at  no 
time  more  splendid  than  under  the  An 
toninea,  when  I'ausanias  visited  and  d<< 
scribed  it.  But  after  a  time  Chriatinti 
seal,  the  attacks  of  barbarians,  and  rob- 
beries of  collectors  made  sad  inroads 
among  the  monuments.  About  420  a.d. 
paganism  was  totally  annihilated  at 
Athens,  and  when  Justinian  closed  even 
the  schools  of  the  philosophers,  tiie 
reverence  for  buildings  associated  with 
the  names  of  the  ancient  deities  and 
heroes  was  loat.  The  Parthenon  was 
turned  into  a  church  of  the  Virgin  Mory, 
and  St.  George  stepped  into  the  place  of 
Theacus.  Finally,  in  H-'Kl,  the  plaro  fili 
into  the  handa  of  the  Turka.  The  Parthe- 
non became  a  mosque,  and  in  1687  was 
greatly  damaged  by  an  explosion  at  flic 
siege  of  Athens.by  the  Venetians.  Enough 
however,  remains  of  it  and  of  the  neiirlu 
boring  structures  to  abundantly  attest  the 
splendor  of  the  Acropolis ;  while  of  the 
other  buildings  of  the  city,  the  Theseum 
and  llorolopiura,  or  Temple  of  the  Winds, 
are  admirably  preserved,  as  also  am 
the  Pnyx,  Panathenaic  stadium,  etc. 
Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  wnr 
of  liberation  in  1821  the  Turks  surren- 
dered Athens,  but  captured  it  again  in 
1820-27.  It  was  then  abandoned  until 
1830.  In  1833  it  became  the  royal  res^i- 
dence,  and  made  rapid  progress.  Th)> 
modem  city  mostly  lies  northwards  and 
eastwards  from  the  Acropolis,  and  con- 
sists mainly  of  straight  and  well  Imilt 
streets.  Among  the  principal  buihlinps 
are  the  royal  palace,  a  stately  building 
with  a  facade  of  Penfelic  marble  (com- 
pleted 1843),  the  university,  the  academy, 
public  library,  theater,  and  <-bservatory. 
The  university  was  opened  in  1836,  and 
has  1400  students.  There  are  valuable 
museums,  in  particular  the  National 
Museum  and  that  in  the  Polytechnic 
School,  which  embraces  the  Schliemann 
collection,  etc.  These  ore  constantly  be- 
ing added  to  by  excavations.  There  are 
tour  foreign  archteological  schools  or  in- 
stitutes, the  French,  German,  American, 
and  British.  The  vast  stadium,  or  ran - 
course,  has  recently  been  rebuilt  in 
magnificent  style,  the  material  hoiiK' 
Pentelie  marble.  In  190G  the  athletic 
games  of  ancient  Greece  were  resumed  in 
this  new  stadium,  including  the  fanion 
Marathon  runs.  Pop.  167,470. 
Athens  ^^^  name  of  many  places  in  tiie 
'  United  Statoa,  the  chief  being 
the  capital  of  Clarke  Co.,  Georgia,  on 
the  Oconee  River.  92  miles  w.  v.  w.  ol 
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Aofnata.  It  !•  tb«  wat  of  th«  UniTer- 
■ity  of  Oebrcia.  the  State  CoUece  of 
AffricultoK,  State  Normal  School  and 
otser  edncational  InntltutiotM.  Cotton 
ia  largely  ahipped  from  thU  place,  and 
there  are  cotton,  woolen  and  other  milla. 
Pop.  14,0ia 

AiVAnn*  (ath'er-«n  ;  AthertT%\  tb« 
**  name  of  a  (renut  tf  amall 

fiflhes  abundant  in  tho  !^Ied!  t prranean  and 
causht  in  British  wnt«»v,  norae  of  them 
being  highly  eBteemed  n«  foo<1. 
AftiArafnnii  fath'er-stOn),  a  town  in 
Ainersione  warwlcicahlre,  Enjrland, 
the  repnted  birthplace  of  the  poet  Dray- 
ton. 

AtTi#rton  'ath'er-ton),  a  town  of  Eng- 
Aiacrvuu  ,^„j^   Lancashire,  18  mllea 

!f.w.  of  Manchester ;  hns  cofinn  fnctories, 
rr!llerle8,  iron-worlc8.  cic.  Pop.  10,211. 
Aflifirtnn  Orrtruoe  F.,  author ;  bom 
atuQi  wu,  ^^  ^^  Pranciaco,  California. 
IlflR  written  many  novels,  including 
The  Docm^ieoman;  Hit  Fortunate  Orace; 
ffrnator  North;  The  Ari»tocrat$,  The 
Cnnqueror — this  dealing  with  tiie  career 
of  Alexander  Hamilton. 
Af1i1«kfAa  fath'iets;  Qr.  athmnl\oom- 
ai<uici>cB  i^tantfl  who  took  part  in  the 

public  games  of  Greece.  The  profesaion 
wns  an  hor  re.ble  one ;  testa  of  birth,  poal- 
tinn,  anu  ^racter  were  impouod,  and 
crnwnii,  at  :es,  special  privllcgea.  and 
pensions  were  among  the  rewards  of  auc> 
cess. — Athletic  tports.  If  they  do  not  hold 
snch  an  honorable  position  to-day  aa  they 
did  in  antiquity,  are  still  practised  with 
jrrcat  enthusiasm  and  excite  the  keenest 
Interest  in  their  patrons.  Among  them 
are  running,  jumping,  rowing,  awlmming, 
cycling,  crictcet,  baseball,  football,  wrest- 
ling, throwing  the  hammer,  putting  the 
shot,  etc. 

AtTilnriA  (ath-lOn'l,  a  town  of  Iraland, 
Aiaiouc  divided  Iby  the  Shannon  Into 
two  parts,  one  in  Westroeath,  the  other 
in  Roscommon ;  about  76  miles  west  of 
Dublin.  Its  central  position  has  made 
it  one  of  the  chief  military  depots,  and 
four  railways  meet.  Pop.  about  7,000. 
At hnl  (ath'ol).  a  town  of  Worcester  Co., 
Aiuux  Massachusetts,  28  miles  from 
Worcester.  It  has  large  manufactures 
of  woolens,  boots  and  shoes,  etc.  Poo. 
8,.'i36. 

Ath'ol  *"^  Athole,  a  mountainous  and 
"  ***'  romantic  district  in  the  north  of 
Perthshire,  Scotland,  giving  the  title 
to  a  duke  of  the  Murray  family. 
Athor  (fi'thor),  Hathob,  or  Het-hol 
an  Egyptian  goddess,  identified 
with  Aphrodite  or  Venus.  Her  symbol 
was  the  cow  bearing  on  its  head  the 
■olar  disc  and  hawk-feather  plumi-ii.    She 


bad  a  great  aumber  of  local  fotoM  aad 

oame^.  and  ia  often  confouodad  with  Ilia, 

whose    symbol   was    likewise    the    solar 

disk. 

Athoi  (ath'os;   now  Hagiom  OrM  or 

Mountain),  a  mounUin  6700  feethifh.  ta 
European  Turkey,  terminating  ths  smmI 


eastern  of  the  three  peninaiuas  Jattlaff 
into  the  Archipelago.  The  name,  how- 
ever, is  frequently  applied  to  the  whole 
peninsula,  which  is  about  80  miles  loaf 
by  5  broad.  It  is  covered  with  forests, 
and  plantations  of  olive,  vine,  and  other 
fruit  trees.  Both  the  surface  and  coast- 
line are  irregular.  The  Persian  fleet 
under  Mardonius  was  wrecked  here  in 
402  B.C.,  and  to  avoid  a  aimilar  calamity 
Xerxes  caused  a  canal,  of  which  traces 
may  yet  be  seen,  to  be  cut  through  the 
isthmus  that  Joins  the  peninsula  to  the 
mainland.  On  the  peninsula  there  are 
situated  about  twenty  monasteries  and  a 
multitude  of  hermitages,  whicrh  contain 
from  6000  to  8000  monks  arid  hermits 
of  the  order  of  St.  Basil.  Tl  9  libraries 
of  the  monasteries  are  rich  in  literary 
treasures  and  manuscripts.  Every  natioa 
belonging  to  the  Greek  Church  has  here 
one  or  more  monasteries  of  its  own,  which 
are  annually  visited  by  pilgrims.  The 
various  relincus  communities  form  a  spe- 
cies of  republic,  paying  an  annual  tribute 
of  nearly  $20,000  to  the  Turka,  and  gor- 
cmed  by  a  synod  of  twenty  mooastie 
deputies  and  four  presidents  meeting 
weekly.  The  privileges  which  the  estab- 
lishments enjoy  they  owe  to  Murad  TI, 
who  on  account  of  their  voluntary  sub- 
mission, even  before  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople, granted  them  his  protection. 
The  revenue  of  the  community  is  derived 
from  pilgrims,  and  from  «  considerable 
trade  in  amulets,  rosaries,  crucifixes,  im- 
ages, and  wooden  furniture,  which  are 
manufactured  by  the  monks. 
Athv  (atli-I'),  a  town  in  Ireland,  county 
**"*'«'  of  Kildare,  37  miles  southwest  of 
Dublin,  on  the  Barrow,  which  is  here 
joined  bv  the  Grand  Canal.  Its  chief 
trade  is  In  com.  Pop.  about  5000. 
Atitlan  (A-te'tian),  a  lake  and  moun- 
■**""*"•  tain  of  Central  America  in 
Guatemala.  The  lake  is  about  24  miles 
lon^  and  10  broad :  the  mountain  is  an 
active  volcano  12,160  ft.  high.  The  lake 
has  no  visible  outlet  and  is  of  great  depth, 
no  soundings  being  obtainable  with  a  line 
of  1000  ft.  Mineral  springs  abound  in 
the  neighborhood. 

Atlanta  (atJan'ta).  a  nty,  capital  of 
Georgia,  on  a  elevated  ridge, 
7  miles  8.  E.  of  the  Chat  ^hoochee  River. 
It  is  an  important  railroad  center: 
rarries  on  a  large  trade  in  grain,  paper, 
cotton,  flour,  and  especially  tobacco,  and 
possesses    flour-mills,    pajier-mills,    ino* 
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Atlantic  Ocean 


works,  and  yadous  other  manufacturing 
Mtablishmenta.  Here  are  Atlanta  Uni- 
versity for  colored  male  and  female  stu- 
dents, a  theological  college,  a  medical 
college,  etc.  Atlanta  suffered  severely 
during  the  Civil  war.  Important  exposi- 
tions were  held  here  in  1881  and  1895. 
Pop.  154,839. 

AflantM  (at-lan't68),  or  TklamOnes,  in 
AliaubCB  architecture,  male  figures 
used  in  place  of  columns  or  pilasters  for 


Atlantes. 

the  support  of  an  entablature  or  cornice. 
Female  figures,  caryatides. 
Af-loyifi/t  (at-laa'tik),   capital    of   Cass 
AlUtUlK/  f.^^  jjj^j^     jj  jg  ^jjg  pgnter  of 

a  wide  agricultural  region.     Pop.  5,040. 

Atlantic  City,  *  P0P"Iar  seaside  re- 
AAVAuuvAw  vt.vjf  j,^,^j.  yf   j^g^   Jersey, 

60  miles  8.  K.  of  Philadelphia.  It  has 
1000  hotels  and  boarding  houses,  accom- 
modating 3.50,000  guests  and  a  twelve- 
mile  boardwalk  along  the  sea.  Pop. 
52,000. 

Atlantic  Ocean,  the  vast  expanse  of 
««M«,x..wAv  wwvuu,   gp^  lying  between 

the  west  coasts  of  Europe  and  Africa  and 
the  east  coasts  of  North  and  South 
America,  and  extending  from  the  Arctic 
to  the  Antarctic  Ocean ;  greatest  breadth, 
between  the  west  coast  of  Northern 
Africa  and  the  east  coast  of  Florida, 
4150  miles;  least  breadth,  between  Nor- 
way and  Greenland,  930  miles:  superfi- 
cial extent,  23,000,000  squtre  miles.  The 
principal  inlets  and  bays  are  Baffin 
and  Hudson  Bays,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  the  North  Sea  or 
German  Ocean,  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea.  The  principal  islands  north 
of  the  equator  are  Iceland,  the  Faroe  and 
British  Islands,  the  Azores,  Canaries,  and 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  Newfoundland,  Cape 
Breton,  and  the  West  India  Islands ;  and 
south  of  the  equator,  Ascension,  St. 
Helena,  and  Tristan  da  Cunba. 
Tbe  ^reat  current^  of  th«  AtlQotiq  are 


the  Equatorial  Current  (divisible  into 
the  Main,  Northern,  and  Southern  Equa- 
torial Currents),  the  Gulf-stream,  the 
North  African  and  Guinea  Current,  the 
Southern  Connecting  Current,  the  South- 
em  Atlantic  Current,  the  Cape  Horn 
Current,  Rennel's  Current,  and  the 
Arctic  Current.  The  current  system  is 
primarily  set  in  motion  by  the  trade- 
winds  which  drive  the  water  of  the  inter- 
tropical region  from  Africa  towards  the 
American  coasts.  The  main  Equatorial 
Current,  passing  across  the  Atlantic,  is 
turned  by  the  South  American  coast,  along 
which  it  runs  at  a  rate  of  30  to  50  miles 
a  day,  till,  having  received  part  of 
the  North  E<iuatorial  Current,  it  en- 
ters the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Issuing  thence 
between  Florida  and  Cuba  under  the 
name  of  the  Gulf -stream,  it  flows  with 
a  gradually  expanding  channel  nearly 
parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  United  States. 
It  then  turns  northeastward  into  the  mid- 
Atlantic,  the  larger  proportion  of  it  pass- 
ing southward  to  the  east  of  the  Azores 
to  swell  the  North  African  and  Guinea 
Current  created  by  the  northerly  winds 
off  the  Portuguese  coast.  The  Guinea 
Current,  which  takes  a  southerly  course, 
is  divided  into  two  on  a'-riving  at  the 
region  of  the  northeast  trades,  part  of  it 
flowing  east  to  the  Bieht  of  Biafra  and 
joining  the  South  African  feeder  of  the 
Main  Equatorial,  but  the  larger  portion 
being  carried  westward  into  the  North 
Equatorial  drift.  Rennel's  Current, 
which  is  possibly  a  continuation  of  the 
Gulf-stream,  enters  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
from  the  west,  curves  round  its  coast, 
and  then  turns  northwest  towards  Cape 
Clear.  The  Arctic  Current  runs  along 
the  east  coast  of  Greenland  (being  here 
called  the  Greenland  Current),  doubles 
Cape  Farewell,  and  flows  up  towards 
Davis  Strait;  it  then  turns  to  the  south 
along  the  coasts  of  Labrador  and  thr- 
United  States,  from  which  it  separates 
the  Gulf-stream  by  a  cold  band  of  water. 
Immense  masses  of  ice  are  borne  south  by 
this  current  from  the  polar  seas.  In  the 
interior  of  the  North  Atlantic  there  is  a 
large  area  comparatively  free  from  cur- 
rents, called  the  Sargasso  Sea,  from  the 
large  quantity  of  sea  weed  (of  the  genus 
Sarfjassum)  which  drifts  into  it.  A 
similar  area  exists  in  the  South  Atlantic. 
In  the  South  Atlantic,  the  portion  of 
the  Equatorial  Current  which  strikes  the 
.\iDr>r!can  coa=t  b»k'W  Cape  St.  Rr-qn^ 
flows  southward  at  the  rate  of  from  12 
to  20  miles  a  day  along  the  Brazil  coast 
under  the  name  of  the  Brazil  Current.  It 
then  turns  eastward  and  forms  the  South 
Connecting  Current,  which,  on  reach- 
{ni;  the  South  African  coast,  turns  north- 
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ward  !nto  the  Main  and  Soathem  Bqna- 
totial  Currents.  Besides  tlie  surface  cur- 
rents, an  under  current  of  cold  water 
flows  from  the  poles  to  the  equator,  and 
an  npper  current  of  warm  water  from 
the  equator  towards  the  poles. 

The  greatest  depth  yet  discovered  !• 
north  of  Porto  Rico,  in  the  West  Indiea, 
namely  27,360  feet.  C-oss-section»  of 
the  North  Atlantic  betr  jn  Europe  afcd 
America  show  that  its  bed  consists  of  two 
great  valleys  lying  in  a  nortL-and-sonth 
direction,  and  separated  by  a  ridge,  on 
which  there  is  an  average  depth  of  1600 
or  1700  fathoms,  while  the  valleys  on 
either  side  sinlc  to  the  depth  of  3000  or 
4000  fathoms.  A  ridge,  called  the 
Wyvine-Thomaon  Ridge,  with  a  depth 
of  little  more  than  200  fathoms  above 
It,  runs  from  near  the  Butt  of  Lewis 
to  Iceland,  cutting  off  the  colder  water 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean  from  the  warmer 
water  of  the  Atlantic.  The  South  Atlan- 
tic, of  which  the  greatest  depth  yet 
found  is  over  3000  fathoms,  resembles 
the  North  Atlantic  in  having  an  elevated 
plateau  or  ridge  in  the  center  with  a 
deep  trough  on  either  side.  The  salt- 
ness  and  specific  gravity  of  the  Atlantic 
gradually  diminish  from  the  tropics  to 
the  poles,  and  also  from  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  tropics  to  the  equator. 
There  is  yet  much  to  be  discovered  re- 
garding the  salinity  of  the  water  below 
the  surface  of  both  the  North  and  South 
Atlantic.  The  North  Atlantic  is  the 
greatest  highway  of  ocean  traffic  in  the 
world.  It  is  also  a  great  arep.  of  sub- 
marine communication,  by  means  of  the 
telegraphic  cables  that  are  laid  across 
itfl  bed 

Atlantides  (at-lan'tl-dSz),  anameeriven 
AWaniiaes  ^^  ^^^  pieiades,  which  were 
fabled  to  be  the  seven  daughters  of  Atlas 
or  of  his  brother  Hesperus. 
AtldTifift  (at-lan'tis),  an  island  which, 
AtiaiibiB  according  to  Plato,  existed  in 
the  Atlantic  over  aRainst  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  (Straits  of  Gibraltar),  was  the 
home  of  a  great  nation  and  was  finally 
swallowed  up  by  the  sea.  The  legend  has 
been  accepted  by  some  as  fundamentally 
true;  but  others  have  regarded  it  as  the 
outgrowth  of  some  early  discovery  of  the 
New  World. 

AtlantOSanrUS    (at-lan'to-sa-ms) ,   a 
,      _ ,  gigantic  fossil  reptile, 

order  Dinosauria,  obtained  in  the  upper 
Jurassic  strata  of  the  Rooky  Mountaftis 
attaining  a  length  of  80  feet  or  more. 
At'laS,  *°  extensive  mountain  system 
r.  ».;  '°  North  Africa,  starting:  near 
tape  Nun,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  tra- 
versing Morocco,  Algiers,  and  Tunis,  and 
frminating  on  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
tttrranean;    divided    generally   into    two 
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|HU«Ilel  ranges,  running  w.  to  a.,  dM 
Greater  Atlas  lying  towards  the  Sahara 
and  the  Lesser  Atlas  towards  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  principal  chain  is  about 
IGOO  miles  long,  and  the  principal  peaks 
rise  above  or  approach  the  line  of  perpet- 
ual songelation,  some  of  the  mountain 
tops  in  Alorocco  rising  to  a  height  of  over 
14,000  feet.  Silver,  antimonv,  lead,  cop- 
per, iron,  etc.,  are  among  the  minerau. 
The  vegetation  is  chiefly  European  in 
cliaracter,  except  on  the  low  grounds  and 
next  the  desert.  Dense  forests  exist  on 
the  northern  slopes,  while  the  southern 
flanks  are  mainly  destitute  of  vegetation. 
AtlftS   ^  Ctreek  mythology,  the  name  of 

'  a  Titan  whom  Zeus  condemned  to 
bear  the  vault  of  heaven.  The  same 
name  is  given  to  a  collection  of  maps  and 
charts,  and  was  first  used  by  General 
Mercator  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
figure  of  Atlas  ben  ring  the  globe  being 
given  on  the  title-pages  of  such  works. 
Atla.8  '°  anatomy,  is  the  name  of  the 

'  first  vertebra  of  the  neck,  which 
supports  the  head.  It  is  connected  with 
the  occipital  bone  in  such  a  way  as  to 
permit  of  the  nodding  movement  of  the 
head,  and  rests  on  the  second  vortebra  or 
ttwia,  their  union  allowing  the  bead  to 
turn  from  side  to  side. 

Atmidometer  (at-ml-dom'e-t^r),  an 
•M  vuuuv  tu^, » vx  ingtrumgnt  f <,,  measur- 
ing the  evaporation  from  water,  ice,  or 
snow.  It  somewhat  resembles  Nicholson's 
hydrometer,  being  constructed  so  as  to 
float  in  water  and  having  an  upright 
graduated  stem,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a 
metal  pan.  Water,  ice,  or  snow  is  put 
into  the  pan,  so  as  to  sink  the  zero  of 
the  stem  to  a  level  with  the  cover  of  the 
vessel,  and  as  evaporation  goes  on  the 
stem  rises,  showing  the  amount  of  evapo- 
ration in  grains. 

Atmometer  (at-mom'e-t^r),  an  instru- 
meat  for  measuring  the 
amount  of  evaporation  from  a  moist  sur- 
face in  a  givt-D  time.  It  is  often  a  thin 
hollow  ball  of  porous  earthenware  in 
which  is  inserted  a  graduated  glass  tube. 
The  cavity  of  the  ball  and  tube  being 
filled  with  water  and  the  top  of  the  tube 
closed,  the  instrument  is  exposed  to  the 
free  action  of  the  air;  the  relative 
rapidity  with  which  the  water  tranjuding 
through  the  porous  substance  is  evap- 
orated is  marked  by  the  scale  on  the  tube 
^s  the  water  sinks. 

Atmosphere  Ij^'mos-^r).    latoamy 

*^  the    gaseous    envelope 

which  surrounds  the  earth ;  but  tiie  term 
is  applied  to  that  of  any  orb.  The  atmos- 
phere of  the  earth  consists  of  a  mass  of 
gas  extending  to  a  height  which  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  from  45  to  several 
hundred  miles,  possibly  500,  and  bearing 
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•n  every  part  of  the  earth's  surface  with 
%  pressure  of  about  15  (14.73)  lbs.  per 
■qoare  inch.  The  existence  of  this  at- 
BHMpheric  pressure  was  first  proved  by 
lV>rricelli,  who  thus  accounted  for  the 
rush  of  a  liquid  to  fill  a  vacuum,  and, 
worliing  out  the  idea  produced  the  first 
barometer.  The  average  height  of  the 
mercurial  column  counterbalancing  the 
atmospheric  weight  at  the  sea-level  is  a 
little  less  than  30  inches;  but  the  pres- 
sure varies  from  hour  to  hour,  and, 
roughly  speaking,  diminishes  geometric- 
ally with  the  arithmetical  increase  in 
altitude.  Of  periodic  variation .  there  are 
two  maxima  of  daily  pressure  occurring, 
when  the  temperature  is  about  the  mean 
of  the  day,  and  two  minima,  when  it  is 
at  its  highest  and  lowest,  respectively; 
but  the  problems  of  diurnal  and  seasonal 
oscillations  have  yet  to  be  fully  solved. 
The  pressure  upon  the  human  body  of 
average  size  is  no  less  than  14  tons,  but 
as  it  is  exerted  equally  internally  and  ex- 
ternally no  inconvenience  is  caused  by 
It.  It  is  customary  to  take  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  as  the  standard  for 
measuring  other  fluid  pressures ;  thus  the 
■team  pressure  of  30  lbs.  per  square 
inch  on  a  boiler  is  spoken  of  as  a  pressure 
of  two  atmospheres. 

The  atmosphere,  first  subjected  to 
analysis  by  Priestley  and  Scheele  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  con- 
sists essentially  of  a  mixture  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  in  the  almost  constant  pro- 
portion of  20.81  volumes  of  oxygen  to 
79.19  volumes  of  nitrogen,  or,  by  weight, 
23.01  parts  of  oxygen  to  76.99  of  nitrogen. 
The  gases  are  associated  together,  not  as 
a  chemical  conipound,  but  as  a  mechani- 
cal mixture.  Upon  the  oxygen  present 
depends  the  power  of  the  atmosphere  to 
support  combustion  and  respiration,  the 
nitrogen  acting  as  a  diluent  to  prevent 
its  too  energetic  action.  Besides  these 
gases,  the  air  contains  a  small  but  con- 
stant percentage  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  es- 
sential to  plant  life,  also  variable  quanti- 
ties of  aqueous  vapor  and  ozone,  with 
minute  amounts  of  argon  and  some  other 
gases. 

It  also  has  ozone,  traces  of  ammonia, 
and,  in  towns,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
sulphurous  acid  gas.  After  thunder- 
storms, nitric  acid  is  also  observable.  In 
addition  to  its  gaseous  constituents  the 
atmosphere  is  charged  with  minute  par- 
ticles of  organic  and  inorganic  matter. 

Atmospheric  Electricity,{Jf  ®|^ 

nuiifested  by  the  atmosphere,  and  made 
wnaibly  observable  in  the  lightning  flash. 

Atmospherio  Engine.    5^„^**^ 
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Atmospheric  EaUway,  J2  ^£ 

?uence  of  the  motive  power  being  derived 
rom  the  expansive  force  of  compressed 
air.     The  idea  of  thus  obtaining  motion 
was  first  suggested  by  the  French  engineer 
Papin,  about  200  years  ago.    In  1810,  and 
again   in   1827,   Mr.   Medhurst  published 
a     scheme     for     '  propelling      carriages 
through  a  close-fitting  air-tight  tunnel  by 
forcing  in  air  behind  them ' ;  and  in  1825 
a  similar  project  was  patented  by  Mr. 
Vallance,  of  Brighton.     About  1S35  Mr.  H. 
Pinkns,  an  American  residing  in  England, 
patented  a  pneumatic  railway.     The  car- 
riages were  to  travel  on  an  open  line  uf 
rails,  along  which  a  cast-iron  tube  of  be- 
tween 3  and  4  feet  diameter  was  to  be  laid, 
having  a  longitudinal   slit  from  1   to  2 
inches  wide  and  closed  by  a  flexible  valve 
along  its  upper  side,  through  which  a  con- 
nection   could    be    formed    between    the 
leading   carriage   and    a    piston   working 
within  the  tube.     This  method  was  im- 
proved  by    Messrs.    Clegg   and    Samuda, 
who  in  1840  tried  some  experiments  on  (» 
portion  of  the  West  London  Railway  w'''i 
sufficient   success   to   induce    the   govt     - 
ment  to  advance  a  loan  to  the  Dublin  and 
Kingstown    Railway    Company,    for    the 
construction    of   a    pneumatic    line    from 
Kingstown  to  Dalkey.    It  was  opened  for 
passenger  traffic  at  the  end  of  1843,  and 
was    worked    for    many    months.      The 
London    and    Croydon    Company    subse- 
quently obtained  powers  for  laying  down 
an   atmospheric   railway   by   the   side   of 
their  other  line  from  London  to  Croydon, 
and    in    experimental    trips    in    1845    a 
speed  of  30  miles  an  hour  wns  obtained 
with  sixteen  carriages,  and  of  70  miles 
with  six  carriages.     But  during  the  in- 
tense heat  of  the   summer  of  1846   the 
iron    tube   frequently    became   so   hot   as 
to  melt  the  compusition  which  sealed  the 
valve,  and  the  line  had  to  be  worked  by 
locomotives.      The    mechanical    difficulty 
of   commanding    a    sufficient    amount    of 
rarefaction  led  to  the  abandonment  of  tlie 
system  for  railway  purposes.     An  anal- 
ogous system  is  now  in  use  for  the  con- 
veyance of  letters  and  parcels  in  towns 
by  means  of  tubes  of  moderate  diameter 
laid  beneath  the  streets.     See  Pneumatia 
Despatch. 

A  t  a1  1    (at'ol,  a-tol'),  the  Polynesian  nama 
Atuxi    ^py  ^^y  isianda  of  the  ringed 

type  inclosing  a  lagoon  in  the  center. 
They  are  found  u-'merously  in  the  Pa- 
cific in  archipelagos,  and  are  occasionally 
of  large  size.  Suadiva  Atoll  is  44  milef 
by  34 ;  Rimsky  is  B4  by  20.  See  Coral 
Atnmin  (a-tom'ik)  theory,  a  theory  as 
Abuiuxi/  ^  jjjg  existence  and  properties 
of   atoms    (see   Atom$) ;    especially,   m 
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chemistry,  the  theory  accounting  for 
the  fact  that  in  '>ompound  bodies  the 
elements  combine  iw  certain  constant  pro- 
portions, by  assuming  that  all  bodies  are 
composed  of  ultimate  atoms,  the  weight 
of  which  is  different  in  diflierent  kinds  of 
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matter.  It  is  associated  with  the  name  of 
Dnlton,  who  systematized  and  extended 
the  imperfect  results  of  his  predecessors. 
On  its  practical  side  the  atomic  theory  as- 
serts three  Laws  of  Combining  Propor- 
tions: (1)  The  law  of  Constant  or  Defi- 
nite Proportions,  teaching  that  in  every 
chemical  compound  the  nature  and  pro- 
portion of  the  constituent  elements  are 
definite  and  invariable;  thus,  water  in- 
variably consists  of  8  parts  by  weight  of 
oxygen  to  1  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen ; 
(2)  The  Law  of  Combination  in  Multiple 
Proportions,  according  to  which  the  sev- 
eral proportions  in  which  one  element 
unites  with  another  invariably  bear 
towards  each  other  a  simple  relation ; 
thus  1  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen  unites 
with  8  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen  to  form 
water,  and  with  16  parts  (i.e..  8X2) 
parts  of  oxygen  to  form  peroxide  of 
hydrogen ;  (3)  The  Law  of  Combination 
in  Reciprocal  Proportions,  that  the  pro- 
portions in  which  two  elements  combine 
with  a  third  also  represent  the  propor- 
tions in  which,  or  in  some  simple  mul- 
tiple of  which,  they  will  themselves  com- 
bine; thus  in  defiant  gas  hydrogen  is 
present  with  carbon  in  the  proportion  of 
1  to  6,  and  in  carbonic  oxide  oxygen  is 
prpsent  with  carbon  in  the  proportion  of 
S  to  6,  being  also  the  proportions  in  whith 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  combine  with  each 
other.  The  theory  that  these  propor- 
tional  nutnbera  are,  in  fact,  nothing  else 
than  the  relative  weights  of  atom«  so 
far  accounts  for  the  phenomena  that  the 
pxistence  of  these  laws  might  have  boon 
predicted  by  the  aid  of  the  atomic  hypoth- 
esis long  before  they  were  actually 
discovered   by  analysis.     In   themselves, 


however,  the  lawa  do  not  ptove  tfaa 
theory  of  the  existence  of  ultimate  par- 
ticles of  matter  of  a  certain  relative 
weight;  and  although  many  chemisti, 
even  without  expressly  adopting  the 
atomic  theory  itself,  have  followed  Dalton 
in  the  nse  of  the  terms  atom  and  atomic 
weight,  in  preference  to  proportjon,  eom- 
lining  proportion,  equivalent,  and  the 
like,  yet  in  using  the  word  atom  it  should 
be  held  in  mind  that  it  merely  denotei 
the  proportions  in  which  elements  unite. 
These  will  remain  the  same  whether  the 
atomic  hypothesis  which  snggested  the 
employment  of  the  term  be  true  or  false. 
Dalton  supposed  that  the  atoms  of  bodies 
are  spherical,  and  invented  certain  sym- 
bols to  represent  the  mode  in  which  he 
conceived  they  might  combine  together. 

Atomic  Weights,    see    chemistry. 

Atoms  f<^t'o™8),  acoordinir  to  the  hy< 
pothesis  of  acme  philosophers,  the 
primary  parts  of  elementary  matter  not 
further  divisible.  The  principal  theorists 
of  antiquity  apon  the  nature  of  atoms 
were  Moschus  of  Sidon,  I^eucippus  (510 
B.C.),  Democritus,  Epicurus,  and  Lucre- 
tius. These  philosophers  explained  all 
phenomena  on  the  theory  of  the  existence 
of  atoms  possessing  various  properties 
and  motions,  and  are  hence  sometlmee 
\^<id  Atomists.  Among  the  modems, 
f7iissendi  illustrated  the  doctrine  of 
icurus.  Descartes  formed  from  this 
his  system  of  the  vortices.  Newton  and 
Boerhaave  supposed  that  the  original 
matter  consists  of  hard,  ponderable,  im- 
penetrable, inactive,  and  immutable 
particles,  from  the  variety  in  the  com- 
position of  which  the  variety  of  bodies 
originates.  According  to  Boscovich,  evpry 
atom  is  an  indivisible  point  possessing 
position,  mass,  and  potential  force  or 
capacity  for  attraction  and  repulsion. 
Sir  W.  Thomson  (Lord  Kelvin)  recently 
offered  the  suggestion  that  atoms  an* 
vortices  in  an  incompressible  fluid;  bur 
he  found  this  view  inadmissible  and  t^i<; 
lates..  and  most  probable  theory  is  that 
atoms  consist  of  a  large  number  of  very 
minute  rotating  particles,  known  as  elec- 
trons. Of  these  there  are  estimated  to  be 
as  many  as  180U  in  the  atom  of  hydro- 
gen, the  smallest  known,  and  proportion- 
ate numbers  in  larger  atoms,  the  electrons 
being  all  of  one  si«e.  The  theory  is  sus- 
tained by  a  number  of  suggestive  facts 
and  discoveries. 

AfATiAmAnf  (»-t«n'ment),  In  (^ristian 
Aionemeni  theology,  the  expiation  of 
sin  by  the  obedience  and  personal  suffer- 
ings of  Christ.  The  first  explicit  ezpori* 
tioQ  of  the  evangelical  doctrine  of  tha 
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atonement  is  aacribed  to  Anselm,  Arch' 
Udwp  of  Canterbury,  in  1093. 
A*witft(a-trtt'td),  a  river  of  S.  Amer- 
AUHVU  jj^  i^  tjjg  northwest  of  Colom- 
bia, emptying  itself  by  nine  mouths  into 
the  Gulf  of  Darien ;  it  is  navigable  by 
steamers  of  some  size  for  260  miles,  ana 
was  long  the  subject  of  undertakings  lor 
estoblishing  water  communication  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  ,  .,  „ 
A4-i.aii1i  (a-trowli),  a  town  of  India,  N. 
Airauu  yf  Provinces,  Allgarh  district, 
clean,  well  built,  and  with  a  good  trade. 
Pop.  14,374. 

AfrffhafPA  (a-treb'a-t6z>,  ancient  in- 
Aireoaiiett  habitants  of  that  part  of 
Gallia,  Belgica,  afterwards  called  Artota. 
A  colony  of  them  settled  in  Britain,  in  a 
part  of  Berkshire  and  Oxfordshire. 
Tx^  ■L  (ft-trek'),  a  river  of  Asia,  forming- 
AITcK  jjjg  boundary  between  Persia  and 
the  Russian  Transcaspian  territory,  and 
flowing  into  the  Caspian;  length  JoO 
miles.  .   . 

Af-p^nfl  (at'ras),  la  Greek  mythology,  a 
Aureus  jQjj  Q(  pelops  and  Hippodamla, 
grandson  of  Tantalus  and  progenitor  of 
Agamemnon.  He  succeeded  Eurystheus, 
his  father-in-law,  as  King  of  Mycenoe, 
and  in  revenge  for  the  seduction  of  his 
wife  by  his  brother  Thyestes  gave  a 
banquet  at  which  the  latter  partook  of 
the  flesh  of  his  own  sons.  Atreus  was 
killed  by  ^gisthus,  a  son  of  Thyest*. 
The  tragic  events  connected  with  this 
family  furnished  materials  to  some  of 
the  great  Greek  dramatist". 
A4-T>inlAT  (at'ri-pleks),  agenus  of  plants, 
AiripicA  jjj^ij^     order    ChenopodiacesB. 

See  Orache.  ,,  .  .    „ 

•  4.   •  (a'trl-um),    the    entrance-hall 

AtnTUn  and  most  important  apiirtment 
of  a  Roman  house,  generally  ornamented 
with  statues,  family  portraits,  and  other 
pictures,  and  forming  the  reception- 
room  for  visitors  and  clients.  It  was 
lighted  by  the  compluvium,  an  opening 
in  the  roof,  towards  which  the  roof  sloped 
BO  as  to  throw  the  rain-water  into  a  cis- 
tern in  the  floor  called  the  impluvium. 

In  zoaiogy  the  term  is  applied  to  the 
large  chamber  or  'cloaca'  into  which 
the  intestine  opens  in  the  Tunicata. 
Airnno  (atTO-pa),  the  nightshade  genua 
**  ""!'*'' of  plants.  Bee  Belladonna. 
A+rnnliT-  (at'rO-«),  a  wasting  of  the 
jx\>i upii^    flesh  due  to  some  interference 


with  the  nutritive  processes.  It  may 
arise  from  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as 
permanent,  oppressive,  and  exhausting 
passions,    organic    disease,    a    want    of 

firoper  food  or  of  pure  air,  suppurations 
n  important  organs,  coftious  evacuations 
»t  blood,  saliva,  semen,  etc.,  and  it  is 


Attack 

also  sometimes  produced  by  poisons,  for 
example  arsenic,  mercury,  lead,  in  miners, 
painters,  gilders,  etc.  In  old  age  the 
whole  frame  except  the  heart  undergoes 
atrophic  change,  and  it  is  of  frequent  oc- 
currence In  infancy  as  a  consequence  of 
Improper,  unwholesome  food,  exposure  to 
cold,  damp,  or  Impure  air,  etc.  Single 
organs  or  parts  of  the  body  may  be  af- 
fected Irrespective  of  the  general  state  of 
nutrition;  thus  local  atrophy  may  be 
superinduced  by  palsies,  the  pressure  of 
tumors  upon  the  nerves  of  the  limbs,  or 
by  artificial  pressure,  as  In  the  feet  of 
Chinese  ladies. 

Atropin,  Atropine  S^'aSl'aika' 

loid  obtained  from  the  deadly  nightshade 
(Atropa  Belladonna).  It  is  very  pois- 
onous, and  produces  persistent  dilatation 
of  the  onpii.  .       ,«    ^     ,  »,. 

AtroTioa  (aVrO-pos),  the  eldest  of  the 
i'lXropos  p^^gg^  y^YiO  cuts  the  thread  of 

life  with  her  shears. 

Attacapa  Indians    ffiS^fjSS'oS 

the  borders  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in 
Louisiana  and  Texas.  They  were  <»lled 
Attacapas  (man-eat-  ^  by  the  Choctews. 
After  the  cession  o?  i-ouisiana  to  tDe 
United  States  in  18C3  they  became  ex- 

AH-qaIiA  (at'a-sha),  a  junior  member 
iXlbttbUC  q£  tjje  diplomatic  service  at- 
tached to  an  embassy  or  legation. 

Attachment  ^L^ak^g^toSeS 

tody  of  the  law  the  person  or  property 
of  one  already  before  the  court,  or  of  one 
whom  it  is  sought  to  bring  before  it.— 
Attachment  of  person.    A  writ  issued  by 
a  court  of  record,  commanding  the  sheritt 
to  bring  before  it  a  person  who  has  been 
guilty  of  contempt  of  court,  either  in  neg- 
lect or  abuse  of  its  process  or  of  subordi- 
nate   powers. — Attachment    of    property. 
A  writ  issued  at  the  institution  or  during 
the   progress  of  an   action,   commanding 
the  sheriff  or  other  proper  officer  to  at- 
tach the  property,  rights,  credits,  or  effects 
of  the  defendant  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  plaintiff.     The  laws  and, practice 
conct^rning  the  attachment  vary  in  differ- 
ent States.  .       .  .  ^    fh^c 
Affoplr  (a-tak'),  the  opening  act  of  hos- 
Ablat/iv,  j.jjjty  by  a  force  seek'ig  to  dis- 
lodge  an   enemy   from   its   position,      it 
is  considered  more  advantageous  to  otter 
than  to  wait  attack,  even  in  a  defensive 
war.     The  historic  forms  of  attack  are: 
1.  The  paraUel;    2.  The  form  m  which 
both  the  wings  attack  and  the  center  is 
kept  back;    3.  The   form  in   which. the 
center  is  pushed  forward  and  the  winp 
kept  back ;    4.  The  famous  oblique  mode, 
dating  at  least  from  Epamlnondas,  and 


Attainder 


Atterbvry 


employed  by  Frederick  the  Great,  where 
one  wing  advances  to  pngase,  while  the 
other  is  kept  back,  and  occupies  the  at- 
tention of  the  enemy  by  pretending  an 
attack.      Napoleon    preferred    to    masa 
heavy  colnmns  against  an  enemy's  center. 
The  forms  of  attack  have  changed  with 
the  weapons  used.     In  the  days  of  the 
pike   heavy   masses   were   the   rule,   but 
the  use  of  the  musket  led  to  an  extended 
battle-front  to  give  effect  to  the  fire.    The 
nature  of  the  attack  depends  upon  the 
condition  and  position  of  the  enemy,  upon 
the  purpose  of  the  war,  upon  the  time, 
place,  and  other  circumstances. 
AHaiTiilAr  (a-tan'ddr),  the  legal  con- 
aiibaxiiucx  gequences  of  ai  sentence  of 
death  or  outlawry  pronounced  against  a 
person  for  treason  or  felony,  the  person 
being  aaid  to  be  attainted.     It  resulted 
in  forfeiture  of  estate  and  'corruption  of 
blood,'  rendering  the  party  incapable  of 
inheriting  property  or  transmitting  It  to 
heirs;  but  these  results  now  no  longer 
follow.     Attainder  is  wholly  unknown  in 
the  laws  of  the  United  States;  the  Con- 
stitution prohibits  it    (Art.  I,   Sect.  9). 
A  4-4-a in*  (BrtftntO,  a  Writ  at  common  law 
Abbaiul  against  a  jury  for  a  false  ver- 
dict, never  adopted  in  the  United  States. 
Af^Ql»a  (at-a-iya),  agenus  of  American 
Abiaiea  paims,  comprising  the  plassava 
palm,  which  produces  coquilla-nuts. 
A4.4.«1-na  (»t'a-lu8),  the  name*  of  three 
ATiaiuS  ^ngs   of  ancient   Pergamus, 
241-133  B.C.,  the  last  of  whom  bequeathed 
his  kingdom  to  the  Romans.    They  were 
all  patrons  of  art  and  literature. 
Atfor  (at'&r),   in   the   East   Indies,   a 
Abbiu  general  term  for  a  perfume  from 
flowers;   in   Europe   generally   used  only 
of  the  attar  or  ot*o  of  rotes,  an  essenual 
oil  made  from  Rosa  centifoUa,  the  hun- 
dred-leaved   or   cabbage-rose,    R.    damaa- 
cina    or    damask-rose,    R.    moscMta    or 
musk-rose,    etc.,    100,000    roses    yielding 
only    180    grains    of    attar.      Cashmere, 
Shiraz,    and    Damascus    are    celebrated 
for  its   manufacture,   and   there   are  'ex- 
tensive rose  farms  in  the  valley  of  Xezan- 
lik    in    Roumelia    and    at    Ghazipur    in 
Benares.    The  oil  is  at  first  greenish,  but 
afterwards   it   presents   various    tints   of 
green,  yellow,  and  red.     It  is  concrete  at 
nil  ordinary*  temperatures,    but   becomes 
liquid  about  84"  Fahr.    It  consists  of  two 
substances,   a  hydrocarbon   and   nn   oxy- 
ftenated  oil,  and  is  frequently  adulterated 
with  tlie   oils  of  rhodium,  sandal-wood, 
and  geranium,  with  the  addition  of  cam- 
phor or  spermaceti.     It  is  used  in  mak- 
ing hair  oil,  in  lavender  water  and  other 
perfumes,  its  strength  beiug  such  that  a 
few  drops  suffice. 


Attenuation  (&r?hrffir.'"iSS 

takes  place  i»  the  saccharine  wort  dorinf 
fermentation  by  the  conversionof  wgar 
into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  with  dimi- 
nution of  specific  gravity. 
A+f-rlnirr'     (at'er-bc-ri) ,  FBAN0I8,  an 
AtterDliry     English  prelate,  bom  in 
1662.  and  educated  at  Westminster  and 
Oxford.     In  1687  he  took  his  degree  of 
M.A.,  and  appeared  as  a  controversiaUat 
in  a  defense  of  Luther,  entitled  A»  Ail- 
aicer  to  Some  Consider atwnt  on  the  tipwtt 
of  Martin  Luther,  etc.    He  also  aaristed 
his  pupU,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Boyle,  in  his  tt- 
mous  controversy   with   Bentley  on   tt* 
Epistles  of  Phalarit.  Having  taken  orders 
in  1687   he  settled   in   London,   became 
chaplain  to  WUliam  and  Mary,  pre«*er  of 
Bridewell,   and   lecturer   of   St.   Brides, 
Controversy  was  congenial  to  him,  ana 
1706    he    commenced    one    witn    ur 


Wake,  which  lasted  four  years,  on  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  powers  of  convoca- 
tions.    For  this  service  he  received  the 
thanks  of  the  lower  house  of  convocation 
and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
Oxford.      Soon    after    the    accession    of 
Queen  Anne  he  was  made  Dean  of  C.ir- 
Hslc,  aided  in  the  defense  of  the  famous 
Sacheverell,  and  wrote  A  Reprcsentatton 
of  the  Present  State  of  Rekgton.    In  171.. 
he  was  made  Dean  of  Chnst  Church,  ami 
in  1714  he  distinguished  himself  by  nis 
opposition  to  George  I;    and  haying  en- 
tere  1  into  a  correspondence  with  «^he  pre- 
tender's party  was  aPl'rehendedi^/TOn^ 
17'^2.  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  Being 
banishp<l  the  kingdom,  he  5«"led  in  Pans, 
where  he  chiefly  occupied  himself  in  study 
and  in  correspondence  with  men  of  letters. 
But  even  here,  in  1725    he  was  actively 
engagcil   in   fomenting   discontent  in  the 
Scottish  Highlands.    He  <^ied  m  1732. 
A xi...-'u«w«.     William  Waliace 
AtterDTiry,    (i86(}_),    ^n    American 

railway  official,  bom  at  New  Albany,  Ind. 
ffSting  from  Yale  in  1^6-  he  fegan 
his  railroad  work  in  the  Altoona  (la.) 
Khons  as  an  apprentice,  becoming  road 
foreman  in  1889.  He  was  master  me- 
chanic  of  the  Pennsylvania  Co.  at  tort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  from  1803  to  1896;  general 
superintendent^  of  motive  PP^ej-  on  rte 
lines  east  of  Pittsburgh  and  Erie  1^ 
1903:  generiil  manager,  19(Xj-UU  ,  Jice- 
pfoHident  of  the  Pennsylvania  Co.  from 
1909  In  the  firemen's  dispute  of  1913  he 
scrvrd  as  one  of  three  members  of  a  board 
of  arbitration.  On  August  6,  1917,  he 
was  granted  leave  of  absence  to  go  to 
Fnn.ce  following  the  entrance  of  the 
Fnitod  States  into  the  Eur -poan  war 
(q  V  ,  and  was  director  of  constnictior 
aSd  operation  of  the  United  States  miU- 


Attio 
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11  .TO  /M  .t      1         #  pie  Into  ten  classes,  and  made  the  senate 

t«ry  rtilwaya  in  France  till  the  dose  of  ^ngjgt  of  600  persons,  esUbUshing  as 
the  war.  Hia  work  was  ncknowlcdged  to  ^^^  gavernment  an  oligarchy  modified  by 
be  of  great  assistance  in  the  success  that  popular  control.  Then  came  the  splendid 
attended  the  operations  of  the  American  ^^^^  of  the  Persian  war,  which  elevated 
Expeditionary  Force.  He  was  commis-  Athens  to  the  summit  of  fame.  Mlltiades 
sioned  a  brigadier-general  of  the  Army  of  g^  Marathon  and  Themistocles  at  Salamia 
the  United  States.  conquered  the  Persians  by  land  and  by 

AtfiA  (ftfik),  an  architectural  term  va-  gea.  The  chief  external  danger  beinj; 
■  Ai>MV  rioualy  used.  An  A««o  fto«e  is  a  removed,  the  rights  of  the  people  were 
peculiar  kind  of  base,  used  by  the  ancient  enlarged ;  the  archons  and  other  maei»- 
•rchitects  in  the  Ionic  order.  Examples  trates  were  chosen  from  all  classes  with- 
of  ita  use  exist  in  the  work  of  Palladio,  out  distinction.  The  period  from  the 
etc.  An  Attio  ttory  is  a  low  story  in  the  pgrsian  war  to  the  time  of  Alexander 
upper  part  of  a  house  rising  above  the  /g,,  qqq  ^^  33Q)  ^^s  most  remarkable 
BuOn  portion  of  the  building.  In  ordinary  ^^^  ^^^  development  of  the  Athenian  con- 
language  an  attic  la  an  apartment  lighted  gtitution.  Attica  appears  to  have  con- 
by  a  window  In  flie  roof.  _         tained  a  territory  of  nearly  850  square 

Attica  1?*^"^"^U*  ^^''A®,*'^*"^'*^*  mile",  with  some  500,000  inhabitants. 
A^Mvn  Greece,  the  capital  of  which,  3(jo,ooo  of  whom  were  slaves,  while  the 
Athens,  was  once  the  leading  city  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  numbered  ISO.- 
world.  The  territorv  was  trianftular  in  qqq  ciraon  and  Pericles  (B.C.  444> 
shape,withCapeSunIum(Colonna)a8  its  j^^^  Athens  to  its  point  of  greatest 
apex  and  the  ranges  of  Mounts  Cithwron  gpigndor,  though  under  the  latter  began 
and  Fames  as  its  bas^  On  the  north  these  ^^  peloponnesian  war,  which  ended 
ranges  separated  it  from  Boeotia;  on  the  ^jtj,  the  conauest  of  Athens  by  the 
west  it  was  bounded  by  Megaris  and  the  Lacedtemonians.  The  succeeding  tyranny 
Saronic  Gulf ;  on  the  east  by  the  iliigean.  j  ^j^  Thirty,  under  the  protection  of  a 
Its  most  marked  physical  divisions  con-  -  ... 

sisted  of  the  highlands,  midland  district. 


Spartan  garrison,  was  overthrown  by 
sistea  01  ine  mgnianas,  mioiana  aistncr,  -jhrasybulus,  with  a  temporary  partial 
??5l_^°*?i  SH'^r^f-'  -^l^'^-iK.^-^-'^^rS"?  restoration  of  the  power  of  Athens;  but 


plains  of  Eleusis  and  of  Athens.  The 
Cephissus  and  Ilissus.  though  small, 
were  its  chief  streams ;  its  principal  hills, 
Cithteron,  Fames,  Hymettus,  Pentelious, 
and    Laurium.      Ita    soil    has    probably 


the  battle  of  Cherontea  (b.c.  338)  made 
Attica,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
Greece,  a  dependency  of  Macedon.  The 
attempts  at  revolt  after  the_  death  of 
Alexander  were  crushed,  and  in  260  b.c. 


undergone  considerable  deterioration,  but  Attica  was  still  under  the  sway  of  An- 
was  anciently  fertile  in  fruits,  and  es-  tjgonus  Oonatas,  the  Macedonian  king. 
pecially  of  the  olive  and  fig.  These  are  a  period  of  freedom  under  the  shelter  of 
still  cultivated  as  well  as  the  vine  and  ^^^  Achtean    League    then    ensued,    but 

their  support  of  Mithridates  Jed  in  b.c 


cereals,  but  Attica  is  better  suited  for 
pasture  than  tillage.  According  to  tradi- 
tion   the   earliest   inhabitants   of  Attica 


146   to   the   subjugation   of   the   Grecian 
States  by  Rome.     After  the  division  of 


Uved  in  a  savage  manner  until  the  time  of  ^jjg  Roman  Empire  Attica  belonged  to 
Cecrops,^  who_  came   b.c._  1550,    with    a  jjj^  empire  of  the  East  until  in  a.d,  30<5 

the  Goth  and 

Attica,    along 
mm    14JC  au--.v.».*   ^..^^^.^s  now   lorms  a 
founded  eleven  other  cities  in  the  regions  ^^^^  or  province  (Attica  and  Boeotia)  of 
round,  and   there   followed   a  period   of  ^^6  Kingdom  of  Greece, 
mutual    hostility.      To    Theseus    is    as-    ....  (at'i-kus),  Titus  Pomposius. 

signed  the  honor  of  uniting  these  cities  illvi^/Ua  ^  Roman  of  great  wealth  and 
in  a  confederacy,  with  Athens  as  the  culture,  bora  109  b.c.,  and  died  32  b.c. 
capital,  thus  forming  the  Attic  State.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  removed  to 
After  the  death  of  Codrus,  b.c.  1068,  the  Athens  to  avoid  participation  in  the  civil 
monarchy  was  abolished,  and  the  gov-  war,  to  which  the  tribune  Sulpicius  had 
ernment  vested  in  archons  elected  by  fallen  a  victim.  There  be  so  identified 
the  nobility,  at  first  for  life,  in  752  B.C.  himself  with  Greek  life  and  literature  as 
for  ten  years,  and  in  683  b.c.  for  one  year  to  receive  the  surname  Atticus.  It  was 
only.  The  severe  constitution  of  Draco  his  principle  never  to  mix  in  politics,  and 
waa  succeeded  in  594  by  the  milder  code  he  lived  undisturbed  amid  the  strife  of 
of  Solon,  the  democratic  elements  of  factions.  Sulla  and  the  Marian  party, 
which,  after  the  brief  tyranny  of  the  Casar  and  Fompey,  Brutus  and  Antony, 
Pisistratids  were  emphasized  and  devel-  were  alike  friendly  to  him.  and  he  was  in 
oped  by  C3isthenes.    He  divided  the  peo-  favor  with  Augustus.  Of  hia  close  fnend- 


Attila 


Attorney-general 


^p  with  Cicero  proof  is  given  In  the 
■eriM   of   letters    addressed    to   him    by 
Cicero.    He  married  at  the  age  of  63  and 
bad  one  daughter,  Pomponia,  named  by 
Cicero  Atticnla  and  Attica.     He  reached 
the  age  of   seventy-seven   years   without 
gioknesB,  but  being  then  attaclted  by  an 
incurable     disease,     ended     his     life     by 
voluntary  starvation.     He  was  a  type  of 
the  refined  Epicurean,  and  an  author  of 
some  contemporary   repute,   though  none 
of  his  works  have  reached  us. — ^The  name 
AtticuB  was  given   to  Addison  by  Pope, 
in  a  well-known  passage  (PioloRue  to  the 
Satires  addressed  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot). 
Affilo    (at'i-la;  in  German,  Etzcl),  the 
iX\,f>u^   famous  leadtr  of  the  Huns,  was 
the  son  of  Mundznk.   and   the  successor 
in   conjunction    with   his    brother   Bleda, 
of  his  uncle  Rhuas.    The  rule  of  the  two 
leaders    extended    over   a    great   part   of 
northern    Asia    and    Europe,    and    they 
threatened     the     Eastirn     Empire,     and 
twice  compelled  the  weak  Theodosius  II 
to  purchase  an  inRlorious  peace.     Attila 
caused  his  brother  Bleda  to  be  murdered 
(444),  and  in  a  short  time  extended  his 
dominion  over  all  the  peoples  of  Germany 
and  exacted  tribute  from  the  eastern  and 
western    emperors.      The    Vandals,    the 
Ostrogoths,    the   Gepidse,    and   a  part   of 
the  Franks  united  under  his  banners,  and 
he  speedily  formed  a  pretext  for  leading 
thrm   against   the    Empire   of   the   East. 
Up  laid  waste  all  the  countries  from  the 
Black  to  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  in  three 
encounters  defeated  the  Emperor  Theodo- 
sius, but  could  not  take  Constantinople. 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  and   Greece  all  sub- 
mitted   to    the    invader,    who    destroyed 
seventy   flourishing   cities;    and    Theodo- 
sius  was    obliged    to   purchase    a    peace. 
Turning    to    the    west,    the   '  scourge   of 
God,"   as  the  universal  terror  termed  him, 
crossed  with  an  immense  army  the  Rhine, 
the  Moselle,  and  the  Seine,  came  to  the 
Loire,  and  laid  siege  to  Orleans.    The  in- 
habitants of  this  city   repelled   the  first 
attack,  and  the  united  forces  of  the  Ro- 
mans under  Aetius,  and  of  the  Visigoths 
under    their    king    Theodoric.    compelled 
Attils  to  raise  the  siege.     He  retreated  to 
Champagne,   and    waited    for   the   enemy 
in  the  plains  of  Chalons.     In   apparent 
opposition  to  tfie  prophecies  of  the  sooth- 
sayers   the    ranks    of    the    Romans    and 
Ooths  were  broken ;  but  when  the  victory 
cf    Attila    seemed    assured    the    Gothic 
prince  Thorismond,  the  son  of  Theodoric, 
poured  down  from  the  neighboring  height 
upon  the  Huns,  who  were  defeated  with 
(treat   slaughter.      Rather   irritated    than 
discouraged,  he  sought  in   the  following 
y^ar  a   new   opportunity   to  seize   upon 
Italy,  and  demanded  Honoria,  the  sister 


of  Valentinlan  III,  in  marrlafe,  witt 
half  the  kingdom  as  a  dowry.  When  nit 
demand  was  refused  he  conquered  aoa 
destroyed  Aquileia,  Padua,  Vlcensa, 
Verona,  and  Bergamo,  laid  waste  the 
plains  of  Lombardy,  and  was  marching 
on  Rome  when  Pope  Leo  I  went  with  the 
Roman  ambassadors  to  his  camp  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  peace.  Attila 
went  back  to  Hungary,  and  died  on  the 
night  of  his  marriage  with  Hilda  or 
ndico  (453),  either  from  the  bursting  .of 
a  blood-vessel  or  by  her  hand.  The  de- 
scription that  Jordanes  has  left  us  ot 
him  is  in  keeping  with  his  Kalmuck-'ftr- 
tar  origin.  He  had  a  large  head,  a  flat 
nose,  broad  shoulders,  and  a  short  and 
ill-formed  body;  but  his  eyes  were  bril- 
liant, his  walk  stately,  and  his  voice 
strong  and  well-toned. 

Attleborongh  <f|ffir^'to"wr"of 

Bristol  county,   Massachusetts,  31  miles 
B.  by  w.  of  Boston.     It  has  water  power 
and   extensive   manufactures  of  jewelry, 
clocks,  buttons,  and  cotton  goods.     Pop. 
over  17,000.    See  North  AUlel<»yugK 
A4.4.AAV   (at'tok),  a  town  and  fort  In 
ATTOCK   jjawal  Pindl  district,  Punjab, 
overhanging  the  Indus  at  the  point  where 
it  is  joined  by  the  Kabul  river.    It  Is  at 
the  head  of  the  steam  navigation  of  the 
Indus,  and  is  connected  with  Lahore  by 
railway.     It  is  an  Important  post  on  the 
military  road  to  the  frontier. 
A  f  tnrii  *v  (at-t6r-ni),  a  person  appointed 
Aliurucy  ^  ^Q  something  for  and  In 
the  stead  and  nam«  of  another.     An  at- 
torney may  have  general  powers  to  act 
for  another;  or  his  power  may  be  $pecial, 
and  limited  to  a  particular  act  or  act*. 
A    special    attorney    is    appointed    by    a 
deed  called  a  potccr  —  ^etter  of  attorney, 
specifying  the  acts  whicn  he  is  authorized 
to  do.     An  attorney  at  law  is  a  person 
qualified  to  appear  for  another  before  a 
court  of  law  to  prosecute  or  defend  any 
action  on  behalf  of  his  client.    The  rule* 
and    qualifications,    whereby   one    Is    au- 
thorized to  practice  as  an  attorney  in  any 
court,    are    very    different    in    different 
countries,  and  in  the  different  courts  of 
the    same    country.      There    are    various 
statutes  on  this  subject  in  the  laws  of  the 
several   States,    and   almost   everj    court 
has    certain    rules,    a    compliance    with 
which  is  necessary  In  order  to  authorize 
any    one    to    appear    In    court    for    and 
represent   any   party   to   a   suit   without 
specif'    authority    under    seal.      Woman 
are  now  admitted  as  practicing  attorneys. 

Attorney-general,  geS^hJ  fl'™t 

law-officer  and  legal  ailviser  of  the  crown, 
acting  on  its  behalf  In  Its  revenue  and 


AttrAotioB 


Avbin 


ii' 


erimlaml  proceedings,  carrring  on  proee* 
cations  in  crimes  that  nave  a  public 
character,  gaarding  the  interests  of 
charitable  endowments,  and  granting 
patents.  The  solicitor-general  holds  a 
similar  position,  and  may  act  in  his  place. 
In  the  United  States  the  attorney-gen- 
eral is  a  member  of  the  President's 
cabinet  and  the  head  of  the  department 
of  justice.  The  individual  States  have 
also  attorneys-general,  who  have  charge 
of  all  legal  questions  affecting  the 
States. 

AffroAfinn  (artrak'shon),  the  t«ndency 
iilTracnonof  all  material  bodies, 
masses  or  particles  to  approach  each 
other,  to  unite,  and  to  remain  united. 
It  was  Newton  that  first  determined  the 
laws  of  this  apparent  force,  thoufi'h  he 
doubted  the  existence  of  any  actual  at- 
traction. When  bodies  tend  to  come 
together  from  sensible  distances  the  ten- 
dency is  termed  either  the  attraction  of 
ffravitation,  magnetiim,  or  electricity,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances;  when  the  at- 
traction operates  at  insensible  distances 
it  is  known  as  adhesion  with  respect  to 
surfaces,  as  cohesion  with  reopect  to  the 
particles  of  a  body,  and  as  affinity  when 
the  particles  of  different  bodies  tend 
together.  It  is  by  the  attraction  of 
gravitation  that  all  bodies  fnll  to  the 
earth  when  unsupported.  Various  expla- 
nations of  the  mechanism  of  gravitation 
have  been  attempted,  but  none  has  been 
found  satisfactory. 

Attrek.    see  Atrek. 

Attribnte  (at'ri-bat),  in  philosophy,  a 
**  "  quality    or    property    of   a 

substance,  as  whiteness  or  hardness.  A 
BulMtance  is  known  to  us  only  as  a  con- 
geries of  attributes. 

In  the  fine  arts  an  attribute  is  a  sym- 
bol regularly  accompanying  and  marking 
out  some  personage.  Thus  the  caduceus, 
purse,  winged  hat,  and  sandals  are  at- 
tributes of  Mercury,  the  trampled  dragon 
of  St.  George. 

AtWOOd  (at'wvid),  Geobge.  an  Eng- 
AAWTwvvwi     ijgjj      mathematician,      born 

1746 ;  died  1807 ;  best  known  by  his  inven- 
tion, called  after  him  Atwood's  Machine, 
for  verifying  the  laws  of  falling  bodies.  It 
consists  essentially  of  a  freely  moving 
pulley  over  which  runs  a  fine  cord  with 
two  equal  weights  suspended  from  the 
ends.  A  small  additional  weight  is  laid 
upon  one  of  them,  causing  it  to  descend 
with  uniform  ncceleration.  Means  are 
provided  by  wliich  the  added  weight  can 
be  removed  at  any  point  of  the  desc»nt, 
thus  allowing  the  motion  to  continue 
from  this  point  onward  with  uniform 
velocity. 


Atvi  Attti  (at'is).  in  oUMlcal  mythol- 
'*'''■'  ogy,  the  shepherd  lover  of  C^rbeie, 
who,  having  broken  the  tow  of  chastltT 
which  he  made  her,  castrated  himself. 
In  Asia  Minor  Atys  seems  to  have  been 
a  deity,  with  somewhat  of  the  same  char- 
acter as  Adonis. 

Anbaime  (*-Wn-y*),  a  town  in  France, 
«a.MM«»5uv  department   of   Bouches-du- 
RhOne^    with    manufactures   of    cotto. 
pottery,  cloth.     Pop.  (1906)  6039. 
Anhflin*   Droit  d' (drwA  dO-b&n).    See 

AnbC  (*b),  a  northeastern  French  de- 
partment; area,  2361  sq.  miles; 
pop.  243.670.  The  surface  is  undulating 
and  watered  by  the  Aube,  etc.  The  n. 
and  N.  w.  districts  are  bleak  and  infertilp, 
the  southern  districts  remarkably  fertile. 
A  large  extent  of  ground  is  under  forests 
and  vineyards,  and  the  soil  is  admirable 
for  grain,  pulse,  and  hemp.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  worsted  and  hosiery. 
Troyes  is  the  capital. — The  river  Aube, 
which  gives  name  to  the  department,  rises 
in  Ilaute-Marne,  flows  n.  w.,  and  after  a 
course  of  150  miles  joins  the  Seine. 
AnliATiafi  (Ob-n&),  a  town  of  France, 
Auucuaa  ^^^p  Ardfiche,  with  a  trade  in 
coal,  silk,  etc.  Pop.  (1906)  3976. 
Anbpr  ('^^i')*  Daniel  Fran9ois  Es- 
Auuci  pjjj^^  ^  French  operatic  com- 
poser; born  in  1782,  at  Caen  in  Nor- 
mandy; died  at  Paris,  in  1871.  He  was 
uriginally  intended  for  a  mercantile  ca- 
reer, but  devoted  himself  to  music,  study- 
ing under  Cherubini.  His  first  great  suc- 
cess was  his  opera  La  Bergdre  Chdtelaitie, 
produced  in  1820.  In  1822  he  had  asr)- 
tiated  himi^elf  with  Scribe  as  librettist, 
and  other  operas  now  followed  in  quick 
succession.  Chief  among  them  were  Masa- 
niello,  or  La  Muette  de  Portici  (l^-«t. 
Fra  Diavolo  (1830),  Lettocq  (1834), 
L'Ambaaaadrice  (1836),  Le  Domino  Noir 
(1837),  Les  Diamants  de  la  Couronne 
(1841),  Marco  Spada  (1853),  La  Fiancee 
du  Roi  dea  Garbes  (1864).  Despite  his 
success  in  Maaaniello,  his  oeculiar  field 
was  comic  opera,  in  which  nis  charming 
melodjes.  bearing  strongly  the  stamp  of 
the  French  national  character,  his  uni- 
form grace  and  piquancy,  won  him  a  high 
place. 

Aubervilliers  (<5-bar-v§i-ya),  a   sub. 

Auucrviiuers  ^^^^^  locality  of  Paris, 
with  a  fort  belonging  to  the  defensive 
works  of  the  city.     Pop.  (190«))   3it.35.S. 

Aubiene  *^^^  '^  ^'*  ^®  ^^^^  ^'■^'"^ 

Anbin  ('^•bat>),  a  town  of  Southern 
*»*"*"  Prance,  department  of  Aveyron, 
20  miles  n.  k.  of  Villefranche ;  mining  dis- 
^ict;  coal;  sulphur,  alum,  and  iron. 
Pop.  9973. 


Anbnj 


AueUaai 


iiiKtwv  (ft'brt),  JOBX,  an  English  ap- 
AttDTCy  trqpary,  born  in  Wiltshire  in 
1625  or  1626.  died  about  1700.  He  left 
large  collectiona  of  manuscripts,  which 
hare  been  aaed  by  subsequent  writers. 
His  MUeetlamet  (London,  lUOG)  contain 
much  carious  information,  but  display 
■nperstition. 

Anftnrn  (ft'bum),  the  name  of  many 
AUDUnL     ^p^j.ppg  {q  thg  iTnlted  States, 

the  chief  being  a  city  of  New  Yorli ;  the 
county  seat  of  Cayuga  Co.,  in  the  lake 
country,  at  the  N.  end  of  Owasco  Lake.  It 
is  a  residential  and  manufacturing  city, 
with  a  network  of  railroad  and  trolley 
lines  connecting  it  with  sister  cities  and 
suburban  towns,  and  with  water  power, 
Niagara  electric  power  and  gas  are 
procurable  at  low  rates  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  It  is  served  by  tlie  New  York 
Central,  Lehigh  Valley,  and  New  York, 
Auburn  and  Lansing  steam  railroads,  the 
latter  running  to  Ithaca.  Pop.  .34,068.  An- 


the  Tarks  were  obliged  to  retire  with 
great  loss.  He  died  at  Rhodes  in  1S08. 
Annhmntv  (awch'mOrtl),  Richard 
AUOnmuiy  Jttjjjks,  philanthropist,  ot 
Scottish  ancestry.  In  the  Amedcan  civil 
war  he  was  appointed  adjutant-general 
of  volunteers.  He  earned  a  Instly  de- 
served reputation  for*  his  philanthropic 
movement  in  establishing  trade-schools, 
among  others  the  New  York  Trade  School, 
for  which  he  donated  $160,000.  He  died 
July  18,  1893. 

Annlrlsnil  (awkHand),  a  town  of  New 
AUCKi&llu  Zealand,  In  the  North  IsUnd, 
founds  in  1840,  and  situated  on  Walte- 
mata  Harbor,  one  of  the  finest  harborr 
of  New  Zealand,  where  the  island  i* 
onlv  0  miles  wide,  there  being  another 
harbor  (Manukau)  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  isthmus.  At  dead  low  water  there 
is  sufficient  depth  in  the  harbor  for  the 
largest  steamers.  The  working  ship  chan- 
nel has  an  average  depth  of  36  feet,  and 
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Ai«mma 


Auckland 

ittiiarbour 
and  approaches 
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other  Auburn  if  in  Maine,  on  the  An- 
droscoggin river,  34  miles  N.  of  Portland, 
a  manufacturing  city,  capital  of  Andros- 
coggin Co.  It  has  abundant  water  power, 
and  manufactures  of  boots  and  shoes,  cot- 
ton goods,  and  furniture.  Pop.  15,064. 
Aiilinaan'n  (O'bU-sSo),  a  town  of  the 
AUDUSSOn  interior  of  France,  dep. 
'^'reuse,  celebrated  for  its  carpets.  Pop. 
(1906J   6475. 

Aiihiissnn  (6-bli-86n),PiEBBED',grand- 
AUDUSSOU  master  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  born  in  14;  "^  of  ^  a 
noble  French  fhmily,  served  in  ear»y  life 
against  the  Tuiks,  then  entered  the  order 
of  St.  Jobii,  obtained  a  commandery,  was 
made  grand-prior,  and  in  1476  succeeded 
the  Grand-master  Orsini.  In  1480  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  the  headquarters  of  the 
order,  was  invaded  by  a  Turkish  army  of 
100,000  men.  The  town  was  besieged 
for  two  months  and  then  assaulted,  but 


varies  in  width  from  1  to  2  miles.  The 
site  is  picturesque,  the  streets  spacious, 
and  the  public  buildings  numerous  and 
hvndsorae.  It  has  a  large  and  increasing 
trade,  there  being  connection  with  the 
chief  places  on  the  island  by  rail,  and 
regular  communication  with  the  other 
ports  of  the  colony,  Australia,  and  Fiji 
by  steam.  It  was  formerly  the  capitaL 
Pop.  12O.00O. — The  provincial  district  of 
Auckland  forms  the  northern  part  of 
North  Island,  with  an  area  of  25,740  sq. 
miles;  pop.  about  265,000.  The  surface 
is  very  diversified ;  volcanic  phenomena 
are  common,  including  geysers,  hot  lakes, 
etc. ;  rivers  are  numerous ;  wool,  timbe^ 
kauri-gum,  etc.,  pre  exported.  Much  gold 
has  been  obtained  in  the  Thames  valley 
and  elsewhere. 

An/tlrloTlil    WltLiAM  Eden,  Lobd,  an 
AUbiuauu,  English    statesman,    bom 

1744;    educated    at    Eton    and    Oxford. 


Auckland  Iilandi 
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(or  passes)  AndinllOne  («'dl-«Jn),M acoustic in- 
ertained  fto  ^"Uipuuuc  gtrument  which  improves 
er  must  bid  the  hearing  of  partly  deaf  persona.  ^  It 


ealle«l  to  the  bar  1768,  undersecretary  of  Auonba  <«?'*'>R^'  •  «*""■  °'  P*°"'  ' 
sUte  1772 ;  1776  served  on  board  of  trade ;  ■«»««»*"•  order  Cornac«B,  one  »p.tM.  s 
1778  he  was  nominated  in  conjunction  of  A.  Japonico,  an  Asiatic  shrub  with  cvtr- 
wlth  Lord  Howe  and  others  to  act  as  a  green  spotted  leaves  and  coral-red  berriM. 
mediator  between  Britain  and  the  Ameri-  Ande  <*^>»  »  maritime  department  in 
can  colonies.  He  was  afterwards  secre-  ■«»•*««  the  8.  of  France:  area.  24... 
Ury  of  state  for  Ireland,  ambassador  ex-  sq.  miles;  mainly  covered  bv  hills  and  tra- 
traordinary  to  France,  to  the  Netherlands,  verswi  w.  to  E.  ty  the  Aude,  The  loftier 
etc     He  died  in  1814.  districts   are   unproductive.     The   wines, 

AnAVIanil  Talonda  «  group  of  is-  especially  the  white,  bear  a  good  name; 
AUOKiana  XUanOS,  j^^^g  ^^„^  i«o  ollves  aud  other  fruits  are  also  cultlval.Mi. 
miles  8.  of  New  Zealand,  discovered  in  The  manufactures  are  varied:  the  trail.' 
1806;  and  beloiiKing  to  Britain.  Is  facilitated  by  the  Canal  du  Midi.    Car- 

Aiin4>invi  (nli'shun),  a  public  sale  to  cassonne  is  the  capital;  other  towns  are 
AUOllOU  j)',g  m^y  offering  the  highest  Narbonne  and  Castelnaudary.  Pop. 
price.  A  sale  by  auction  must  be  con-  808,327.— The  river  Aude  rises  in  the 
ducted  in  the  most  open  and  public  man-  Eastern  Pyrenees,  and  flowing  nearly 
ner  possible ;  and  there  must  be  no  coUu-  paralld  to  the  Canal  du  Midi  falls  Into  tlie 
sion  on  the  part  of  the  buyers.  Puffing  Mediterranean  after  a  course  of  130  mileti. 
or  mock  bidding  to  raise  the  value  by  Andebert  (S*^-*>«r)t  J«AW  Baptiste. 
apparent  competition  is  illegal.  .auucucifc      French  ra£«ver  and  nat- 

Atia4-{a«i  "RriilvA  TXDiiaf  a  game  of  uralist,  bom  In  1759,  died  In  1800;  pub- 
AUCtlOn  iSnage  WniSl,    ^^^^  f„  ^^^^^  Biatolre  Naturelle  det  Singet,  da 

four  persons,  differing  from  whist  chiefly :  Makit,  et  de*  QaliopiiMque*:  Hiatoin 
(1)  in  that  no  trump  Is  turned,  the  decia-  dca  CoUhria,  etc.;  and  began  Hiatotre  det 
ration  of  trumps  going  to  the  player  bid-  Orimpereaum  et  dea  Oiaeaum  de  Paradit. 
ding  the  highest  number  of  tricks  for  the  finished  by'  Dearay — all  finely  illustrated 
privilege.  The  dealer  makes  the  first  bid  works. 
and  each  player  in  turn  bids  (or  pass 
until  the  highest  bidder  Is  ascertained 

overbid  a  declaration,  a  player  must  _ 

either  (a)  an  equal  number  of  tricks  of  consists  essentially  of  a  fan-shaped  pute 
a  more  valuable  declaration  or  (b)  a  of  hardened  caoutchouc,  which  is  bent  to  a 
greater  number  of  tricks] ;  (2)  only  three  greater  or  less  degree  by  strings,  and  is 
persons  actually  engage  in  playing  the  very  sensitive  to  sound-waves.  When 
band,  the  cards  of  the  successful  bidder's  used  the  edge  is  pressed  against  the  upper 
partner  being  exposed  as  a  dummy  hand  front  teeth,  with  the  convexity  outward, 
and  played  by  the  final  declarer  m  con-  and  the  sounds  being  collected  are  con- 
junction with  his  own ;  (3)  the  scoring  Is  veyed  from  the  teeth  to  the  auditory 
unique.  A  game  consists  of  30  points,  not  nerve  without  passing  through  the  ex- 
counting    honor    scores,    which    vary   in  temal  ear. 

value  with  the  trump  declaration  and  the  Anditor  (f'dit-or).  In  general  prac- 
relative  distribution  of  the  honor  cards  **»»»»*•'"*  tice,  an  officer  of  the  court 
between  the  two  partners  who  hold  a  pre-  appointed  to  state  Items  of  debit  and 
ponderance  of  honors.  Each  trick  over  credit  between  parties  in  suits  when  ac- 
six  is  scored  as  follows :  Clubs.  6 ;  dia-  counts  are  in  question,  and  show  balances, 
monds.  7 ;  hearts,  8 ;  spades,  9 ;  no  trump.  He  may  be  appointed  by  courts  of  eithtr 
10.  If  the  declarer  is  successful  in  mak-  law  or  equity  (in  the  latter  case  called 
Ing  his  bid,  he  scores  all  the  trick  points  master  or  examiner),  at  common  law  in 
he  actually  makes.  When  declaration  is  actions  of  account,  and  in  many  States, 
not  fulfilled,  adversaries  score  for  each  by  special  statute,  in  other  actions. 

trick  50— if  doubled,  100 ;  if  redoubled.   AuditOry  NerVCS.     See  Ear. 
200.     When    declarer   wins   In    spite   of  ■»«*uxi,uxjr  «c*  vco.      cee  ^or. 

double  he  scores,  for  fulfilling  contract,  AlldrAn  (5-drfipIi  G«»ABD,  a  cele- 
50,  and  each  extra  trick,  50.  or  if  re-  <**"«*«•"  brated  French  engraver,  born 
doubled,  for  contract  100  and  for  each  1640 ;  studied  at  Rome,  was  appomttd  en- 
extra  trick  100.  All  of  this  belongs  to  graver  to  Louis  XIV ;  died  at  Pans  in 
the  honor  score.  When  a  hand  Is  doubled  1703.  He  engraved  Le  Brun's  Battles  of 
every  trick  over  the  number  contracted  Alexander,  two  of  Raphael  s  cartoons, 
for  scores  double  value :  if  redoubled,  four  Poussin's  Coriolanua,  ett.,  and  takes  a 
times  its  value.  A  grand  slam  (taking  all  first  place  among  historical  engravers. 
13  tricks  in  a  hand)  counts  100 ;  a  small  Other  members  of  the  family  were  sue- 
slam  (taking  12  tricks  in  a  hand)  50  on  cessful  in  the  same  profession  :Benoit, 
the  honor  score ;  250  points  are  added  for  1661-1721 ;  CHaude  ph-e,  1692-1877; 
the  winning  of  the  rubber,  which  reouires  Claude  ft/«.  1640-84 ;  Germain.  1631-1710; 
the  winning  of  two  games  by  one  sice.  Jean.  1667-1756. 


Andnbon 


A«;i«knn  (ft'dO-bou),  John  James,  as 
AndnDOn  American       naturalUt       of 
mnch  extraction,  born   aoar   New  Or- 
Itana  In  1780,   waa  educated   in   France, 
and   atudled   paintinR   under   David.      In 
1798    he    settled    in    PenaH.vlvanla,    but 
havinc  a  itreat  love  for  ornitholoity  he  set 
out  In  IRIO  with  hla  wife  and  child,  de- 
wended    the   Ohio,   and   for   many   years 
roamed    the   forenta   In    every   direction, 
drawlnif   the   blrda    which    he    jhot       In 
1826  he  went  to  England,  exhibited  hla 
drawings  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
Edinburgh,  and  finally  published  them  in 
a  work  of  double-folio  size,   with   hun- 
dreds of  colored  plates  of  birds  the  size 
of  life    (The  Birdit  of  America,  4  vols.. 
1827-80).    with    an    accompanying    text 
(Omitholoftical    Bioffrnphy,   7i  vols.    Rvo, 
partly    written    by    Prof.    MacRillivray). 
On  his  final  return  to  America  he  labored 
w'th  Dr.  Bachman  on  a  finely  illustrated 
work  entitled  The  Quadrupcdi  nf  Amer- 
ica (184»-,W,  3  vols.).    He  died  at  New 
York  In  1861.  .    ^    . 

A  .  ^.Va  aTi  (ou'«r-bft?i ),  a  manufacturing 
AnerOaCn  ^^^n  of  Germany,  kingdom 
of  Saxony,  18  miles  8.  of  Zwickau.  Pop. 
9.574 

A «»1ia nil  Bebthold,  •  a  distingvjlshed 
AHeroacn,  German  author  of  Jewish 
extraction,  born  1812,  died  1882.  He 
abandoned  the  study  of  Jewish  theology 
in  favor  of  philosophy,  publishing  In  Is-iO 
hla  Judaiam  and  Modern  lAteratvre,^  and 
a  translation  of  the  works  of  SpinoM 
with  critical  blojtraphy  (5  vols.,  1841). 
His  later  works  were  tales  or  novels,  and 
his  Vmage  Tales  of  the  Black  Forett 
(SchicarzwSlden  Dorfgeachichten)  as  well 
as  others  of  his  writings  have  been  trans- 
lated into  several  languages.  Other 
works:  Burfiisaele;  Joseph  im  Schnee; 
Edelweita  ■•  Auf  der  Hohe ;  Das  Landhaut 
am  Rhein;  Waldfried;  Bripitta.  ^  ^  ^ 
Annrafflilt  ^ou'^r-stet),  battle  at,  Oct. 
AUerSDaai  }4    i806.See  Jcno. 

An<yAas(ft'J^'Bs),  a  fabulous  king  of 
nugcuB  jjjjg  j^  Greece,  whose  stable 
rontained  3000  oxen,  and  had  not  been 
cleaned  for  thirty  years.  Hercules  under- 
took m  clear  away  the  filth  in  one  day  in 
rptnrii  or  a  tenth  part  of  the  cattle,  and 
executed  the  task  by  turning  the  river  Al- 
pheus  through 'it.  Augeas,  having  broken 
the  bargain,  wab  deposed  and  slain  by 
Hercules. 

An  vpr  (ft'K^f )  t  an  instrument  for  boring 
o  holes  considerably  larger  than 
those  bored  by  a  gimlet ;  used  by  car- 
penters and  joiners,  shipwrights,  etc. 
AiKTArAaTi  (Ozh-rO),  Pierre  Fban<;ois 
^•^S**^^*"  CuARLES,  Duke  of  Castig- 
iione,    Marshal    of    France,    son.    of    a 
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mason,  born  at  Paris  in  1757.     He jABpted 
the  Ufe  of  a  soldier,  and  by  1796  '•ad 
reached  the  rank  of  general  of  division  m 
the  army  of  Italy.    At  Caaale,  Lodi.  Ca»> 
tiglione,    and    Arcole,    he   highly    diatia- 
gnished    himself.      In    1707    he    waa   at 
PariB,   and   was   the   Instrument  of  tke 
coHp  d'etat  of  the  18th  Fructidor  (Sept. 
4).     In   1700  h«  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.    He  theu 
obtained   the  command   of  the  army  la 
Holland,  and  fought  till  the  end  of  tb« 
campaign.    In  1803  he  was  appointed  to 
iead     the    army    collected     at     Bayoaa* 
against  Portugal.    In  1804  he  was  named 
marsiial  of  the  empire,  and  grand  offlcer 
of  the  I.«glon  of  Honor,    He  subsequently 
took   part   in   the   battles   of  Jena   and 
Kylau,  held  a  command  in  Spain,  and  In 
Jnlv.    1813,    led    the    army    in    Bavaria 
against  Saxony,  taking  part  in  the  battle 
of  T.«lpzig.    On  Napoleon's  abdication  he 
submitted   to   Ix)uls   XVIIT.   who   named 
him  a  peer.     He  died  in  1810. 
AnmAT*  (f-zhl-ftl,  Emilk.  a  noted  French 
AU^Xcr  aramatlBt,boml822,cumeyounjr 
to   Paris,   entered   a  lawyer's  oflSce.  but 
relinquished   law    for   literature;    elected 
an  academician  in  18.57 ;  in  1868  a  com- 
mander of  the  Tiegion  of  Honor.    His  first 
and   one   of   his   best   dramas   was   the 
comedy    La    Cigue    (1844)  :    among   his 
other  works  are  L'Aventuriire,  Qahrielle, 
Paul  Forestier,  Le  Mariage  (TOIympe,  Le 
Gendre  de  M.  Poirier,  Les  Effrontis,  Le 
Fils   de   Oihoyer.   Les   Lions  et   les  Be- 
nards,    Mattre    Guirin,    Les    Fourcham- 
bault,  etc.    Died  In  1880. 
An^tft    (ft'J't^  > "'  Ptroxene.  a  mineral 
x&ugxbv    of  the  hornblende  family,  an 
essential    component    of    many    igneous 
rocks,    such    as    basalt,    greenstone,    and 
porphyry.     When  crystallized  It  assumes 
the  form  of  short,  slightly  rhombic  prisma 
with  their  lateral  edges  replaced,  and  ter- 
minated  at  one   or  both   extremities   by 
numerous  planes.     Its  specific  gravity  is 
from  3.19  to  3.52;  luster  vitreous;  hard- 
ness sufficient  to  scratch  glass.     It  baa 
many    varieties,    diopside,    sahlite,    mala- 
collte,  coccolite.  etc.,  but  is  composed  es- 
sentially  of   silica,    lime,    and    magnesia. 
It  mav  be  imitated  by  the  artificial  fusion 
of  Its' constituents.     A  transparent  green 
variety  found  at  Zillerthal,  in  the  Tyrol, 
is  H.sed  In  jewelry. 

An0^hlirfir(""P'''''W'^*5    Lat.    Augusta 
AU^UUl^  yir,delicorum),    a    city    of 

Bavaria,  at  the  junction  of  the  Wertach 

and    Lech,    antique    In    appearance,    but 

some  fine  streets,  squares,  and  handsome 

or     interesting     buildings,     including     a 

splendid  town-hall,   a  lofty  belfry    (Por- 

luch   Tower),    cathe<lral,    with    paintings 

by     Domenichine,     Hulbein,     etc.;      St. 
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Ulrich'a  Church;  the  bishop'i  p*lao% 
where  the  Aagiburg  GoDfeseton  WM 
preaented  to  the  diet,  now  •  royal  red* 
drace:  the  Fugxer  Palace,  or  maiMion  of 
the  celebrated  Fugger  family,  the  public 
library,  the  theater,  the  Academy  of  Arta, 
and  the  Fugger  range  of  almihouiea. 
Augsburg  was  a  renowned  commercial 
center  in  the  middle  ages,  and  is  still  an 
important  emporium  of  South  German 
and  Italian  trade:  industries:  cotton 
spinning  and  weaving,  dyeing,  woolen 
manufacture,  machinery  and  metal  goods, 
books  and  printing,  chemicals,  etc.  The 
Emperor  Augustus  established  a  colony 
here  about  12  b.o.  In  1270  it  became 
a  freo  city,  and  besides  being  a  great  mart 
for  the  commerce  between  the  north  and 
Bonth  of  Europe,  it  was  a  great  center  of 
German  art  in  the  middle  ages.  It  early 
took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  Reforma- 
tion. (See  next  article.)  In  180A  it 
was  incorporated  in  Bavaria.  Pop.  1010, 
102,203. 

Angsbnrg  Confession,  tJl^r^SJ 

presented  by  the  Protestants  at  tlie  Diet 
of  Augfiburg.  1530.  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V  and  the  diet,  and  being  slKned 
by  tlie  Protestant  States  was  adopted  as 
their  creed.  Luther  made  the  original 
dr&ught;  but  as  its  style  appeared  too 
violent  it  was  given  to  Melunchthon  for 
amendment.  The  oriainal  is  to  be  found 
in  the  imperial  Austrian  archives.  After- 
wards Melanchthon  arbitrarily  altered 
some  of  the  articles,  and  there  arose  a 
division  between  those  who  held  the 
original  and  those  who  held  the  altered 
AugB>>urg  Confession.  Acceptance  of  the 
Confession  was  a  condition  of  membership 
in  the  Schmalkalden  League. 
Anfmn  (»'««").  «  board  or  college  of 
o  diviners  who,  among  the  Ro- 

mans, predicted  future  events  and  an- 
nounced the  will  of  the  gods  from  the  oc- 
currence of  certain  signs.  These  con- 
sisted of  signs  in  the  sky,  especially 
thunder  and  lightning;  signs  from  the 
flight  and  cries  of  birds ;  from  the  feeding 
of  the  sacred  chickens:  from  the  course 
taken  or  sounds  uttered  by  various  quad- 
rupeds or  by  serpents ;  from  accidents  or 
occurrences,  such  as  spilling  the  salt, 
sneezing,  etc.  The  answers  of  the  augurs 
as  well  as  the  signs  by  which  they  were 
governed  were  called  atiaurieii,  hut  bird- 
predictions  were  properly  termed  fl»/»- 
picet.  Nothing  of  consequence  could  be 
undertaken  without  consulting  the  augurs, 
and  by  the  mere  utterance  of  the  words 
alio  die  ("meet  on  another  day")  they 
could  dissolve  the  assembly  of  the  people 
and  annul  all  decrees  passed  at  the 
meetins. 


of  the  Roman  year,  and  hence  waa  callml 
Beatllit,  till  the  Emperor  AnguttuR 
affixed  to  it  his  own  name,  from  thf 
fact  that  Julius  Cesar  had  given  hi!« 
name  to  the  preceding  month.  He  a]!io 
changed  its  length  to  81  days  from  the 
same  Jealous  motive,  and  thus  disttirbi'd 
the  regular  succession  of  the  months  in 
the  Julian  calendar. 

Anamsta  (n-K'i»'ta),  the  name  of  manv 
S  ancient  places,   m  Augusta 

Trevirorum.  now  Treve$;  Augusta  Tun- 
rinorum,   now    Turin;   Angusta   Vindeli- 
corum,  now  Augiburfr,  etc. 
Aniraafii.  (ou-gus't&),  or  Aoos'ta,  a  sea- 
AUJ^UBW  p^^j  j-jj  ^^^  southeast  of  Sidly. 

12  mJ'es  north  of  Syracuse.     It  exports 

salt,       ,  honey,  etc.    Pop.  15,817. 

Anu.  uta.  (R-Jfus'ta),  the  capital  of 
AUISuBia  jf^j^g    ^^  ^^^  yj^gp  Kerne- 

bee,  44  miles  from  its  mouth,  at  the  hend 
of  navigation.  It  is  on  the  Maine  Central 
railroad  and  is  connected  with  Boston 
by  steamship  line.  A  large  dam  fumishps 
power  for  cotton,  pulp  and  paper  mills. 
The  city  is  tne  trade  center  of  a  large 
farming  community.    Pop.  13,211. 

Avifmaf  a  <^  <^[ty  of  Georgia,  the  capital 
AUI^UBitt,  Q,  Richmond  county,  on  the 
Savannnh  river,  231  miles  from  its  moutli, 
in  a  ricu  agricultural  country.  It  is  an 
important  cotton  center  and  a  manufar- 
turing  city  of  importance,  with  a  powf>r 
canal  furnishing  electric  and  water  powrr 
for  cotton  mills  and  other  industrips. 
Augusta  is  also  a  famous  health  resort 
and  contains  the  winter  home  of  many 
nort>">rnerb.     Pop.  41,040. 

Auk astine  <ft'«"s-t^n :  aubelius  au- 

o  **  OUSTIKUS),  St.,  a  renowned 

father  of  the  Christian  Church,  was  born 
at  Tagaste,  in  Africa,  in  354,  his  mother. 
Monica,  being  a  Christian,  his  father, 
Patricius,  a  Pagan.  His  parents  sent  him 
to  Carthage  to  complete  his  education, 
but  he  disappointed  their  expectations  hv 
his  neglect  of  serious  study  and  his  dovo- 
tion  to  pleasure.  A  lost  book  of  Cicero's, 
called  Hnrtcmius,  led  him  to  the  study  of 
philosophy;  but  dissatisfied  with  this  ho 
went  ovo'  to  the  Manicbeans.  Iff  was 
one  of  tiieir  disciples  for  nine  years,  but 
left  them,  went  to  Rome,  and  thence  to 
Milan,  where  he  announced  himself  as  a 
tf>ar}ier  of  rhetoric.  St.  Ambrose,  tVifr 
bishop  of  this  city,  converted  him  to  the 
faith  of  his  boyhood,  and  the  reading  of 
Paul's  epistles  wrought  an  entire  change 
in  his  life  and  character.  He  retired  into 
solitude,  nnr!  prepared  himself  for  bap- 
tism, which  he  received  in  his  tbirtv-third 
year  from  the  hands  of  Ambrose.  Return- 
ing to  Africa,  he  sold  his  estate  and  gar* 
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th«  proo«edi  to  the  poor,  rutainini  only 
inonRh  to  support  him.  At  tbt  d«air* 
of  the  peonle  of  Hippo  Aufuatine  be- 
cime  tbe  BMlitant  of  the  bishop  of  that 
town,  prearbod  with  extraordinary  auo 
cesa,  and  in  305  aucceedcd  to  tbe  see. 
He  entered  into  a  warm  controversy  with 
Pelagiua  conoerninfc  the  do<-tHnea  of  free 
will,  KTnee,  and  pre<]p!)tination,  and  wrote 
treatlaea  concerninir  them,  but  of  bia  vari- 
ous worka  bia  CohJ'  iiionit  \n  most  aeonre 
of  immortality.  He  dipd  Antrust  2^, 
430,  while  Hippo  waa  besieKed  by  the 
Vandala.  He  was  k  man  of  fcreat  en- 
thnsiaam,  srlf-devotlon,  seal  for  tr\itli, 
and  powerful  intellect,  and  tbouKh  there 
have  be««n  fathers  of  the  church  more 
learned,  none  have  wielded  a  more  power- 
ful influence.  His  writings  are  partly 
autobioKraphical  (as  the  Confenrionn) , 
Dftrtly  polemical,  homlletlc,  or  exotetical. 
The  irreatest  is  the  City  of  God  (De  Chi- 
tate  Dei),  a  vindicntlon  of  Christianity. 
An'cmsf iTiA  <"*  Austin,  St.,  tbe Apot- 
AU.  ^Sline,  tig  „f  theEnglUh,  flonr- 

ished  at  tbe  close  of  tbe  sixth  century, 
waa  sent  with  forty  monks  by  Pope  Ore- 
rory  I  to  introduce  Christianity  into 
Saxon  England,  and  was  kindly  received 
by  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  whom  he  con- 
verted, baptizing  10,000  of  his  aubjects 
in  one  day.  In  acknowledgment  of  his 
tact  and  success  Augustine  received  the 
archlepiscopal  pall  from  the  pope,  with 
instructions  to  establish  twelve  sees  la 
his  province,  but  he  could  not  persuade 
the  British  bishops  in  Wales  to  unite 
with  tbe  new  English  Church.  He  died 
iu  C04,  or  some  years  Inter. 

Auenstins  (ft«"9-tins),   or  augus- 

o**  *  TINES,    members    of    sev- 

eral monnKtic  frater-iitiei  who  follow  rules 
framed  by  the  gnat  St.  Augusl.'.K-,  jr  de- 
duced from  his  writings,  of  which  tbe  chief 
are  the  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augustine, 
or  Austin  Janons,  and  the  Begging  Her- 
mits or  Austin  Friars.  The  Austin 
Canons  were  introduced  into  Britain 
about  1100,  and  had  about  170  houses  in 
England  and  about  2.5  in  Scotland.  They 
took  tbe  vows  of  chastity  and  poverty, 
and  their  habit  was  a  long  black  cas- 
sock with  a  white  rochet  over  it,  having 
over  that  a  black  cloak  and  hood.  The 
Austin  Friars,  .originally  hermits,  were 
a  much  more  austere  body,  went  bare- 
footed, and  formed  one  of  the  four  orders 
of  mendicants.  An  order  of  nuns  had 
also  the  name  of  Augustines.  Their  gar- 
ments, at  first  black,  were  latterly  violet. 

AnerUStOWO  (ow-gOs-to'vo),  a  town  of 
uuguBvvnv  Jiuggian  Poland,  govern- 
ment Suwalki.    Pop.  13,000. 
auj^UBlttiOS  jjg  i„t  ^^  jjjg  Western 


Bonian  Rmperora;  reigned  for  one  j  \r 
(475-76),  when  be  was  overthrow 
Odoacer  and  banished. 

Anflmatm  (»-Ku«'tus),  Caicb  Jmjvm 

,     "•  C.«8A«  OcTAviANtTs.  origi- 

nally called  Caiut  Octaviu»,  Roman  Em- 
peror, was  tbe  son  of  Cnius  Octaviua  and 
Atia,  a  daughter  of  Julia,  tbe  sister  of 
Julius  Cipsar.  He  was  o<>rn  0.3  B.C..  and 
died  A.D.  14.  Octavius  was  at  Apulk)nia, 
in  Epirus,  when  he  received  news  of  the 
death  uf  his  uncle  (B.C.  44 >,  who  bad  pre- 
viousiv  adopted  him  a^i  his  son.  He  re- 
turned to  Rome  to  claim  Caesar's  property 
and  avenge  his  death,  and  now  took,  ac- 
cording to  usage,  bis  uncle's  name  with 
tbe  surname  Octavianus.  He  was  aiming 
secretly  at  the  chief  power,  but  at  first 
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The  £mp«ror  Augustus. 

bo  joined  the  republican  party,  and  as- 
sisted at  tbe  defeat  of  Antony  at  Mutlna. 
He  got  himself  chosen  consul  iu  43.  Soon 
after  the  first  triumvirate  was  formed 
between  him  and  Antony  and  Lepidus, 
and  this  was  followed  by  the  conscription 
and  assassination  of  tluee  hundred  sena- 
tors and  two  thoiisaud  knights  of  the 
party  opposed  to  the  triumvirate.  Next 
year  Octavianus  and  Antony  defeated  the 
republican  army  under  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius  at  Philippi.  The  victors  now  divided 
the  Roman  world  between  them,  Octa- 
vianus getting  the  West,  Antony  the 
East,  and  Lepidus  Africa.  Sextus  Pom- 
peius,  who  bad  made  himself  formidable 
at  sea,  bad  now  to  be  put  down ;  and 
Lepi'!"2,  wi.0  :  ad  hitherto  retained  an 
appearance  c  p  <wer,  was  deprived  of  all 
authority  (b..  36)  and  retired  into  pri- 
vate life.     Antony  and  Octavianus  now 
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shared    the    empire    between    them;    but 
while  the  former,  in  the  East,  gave  him- 
self up  to  a  life  of  luxury,  and  alienated 
the  Romans  by  his  alliance  with  Cleo- 
patra and  his  adoption  of  Oriental  man- 
ners,    Octavianus     skillfully     cultivated 
popularity,  and  soon  declared  war  osten- 
sibly against  the  Queen  of  Egypt.     The 
naval  victory   of  Actium,   in  which   the 
fleet  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  was  de- 
feated,  made    Octavianus   master  of   the 
world,  B.C.  31.     He  returned  to  Rome  B.C. 
29,    celebrated    a   splendid    triumph,   and 
caused  the  temple  of  Janus  to  be  closed  in 
token  of  peace  being  restored.    Gradually 
all  the  highest  offices  of  State,  civil  and 
religious,  were  united  in  his  hands,  and 
the  new  title  of  Augustus  was  also  as- 
sumed bv  him,  being  formally  conferred 
by  the  senate  in  B.C.  27.     Great  as  was 
the  power  given  to  him,  he  exercised  it 
with  wise  moderation,  and  kept  up   the 
show  of  a  republican  form  of  government. 
Under  him  successful  wars  were  carried 
on    in    Africa    and    Asia^  (against    the 
Parthians),  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  in  Pan- 
nonia,  Dalmatia,  etc.;  but  the  defeat  of 
Varus  by  the   Germans  under  Arminius 
with  the  loss  of  three  legions,  a.d.  9.  was 
a  great  blow  to  him  in  his  old  age._    Many 
useful  decrees   proceeded   from  hira,  and 
various  abuses  were  abolished.     He  gave 
a  new  form  to  the  senate,  employed  him- 
self in  improving  the  morals  of  the  people, 
enacted    laws     for    the    suppression     of 
luxury,    iHtroduced    discipline    into    the 
armies,  and  order  into  the  games  of  the 
circus.    He  adorned  Rome  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  was  said,    '  He  found  it  of 
brick,  and  left  it  of  marble.'     The  people 
erected  altars  to  him,  and,  by  a  decree 
•f   the  senate,    the   month    Sextllis   was 
called  Auguiitua  (our  August).    He  gav^e 
it  31  days,  in  order  that  July,  the  month 
of   Julius  Caesar,  should   not  surpass   it 
in  length.     Through  this  piece  of  vanity 
the  preceding  regular  succession  in  length 
of  the  months  was  broken  up.    lie  was  a 
patron  of  literature;  Virgil  and  Horace 
were  befriended  by  him,  and  their  works 
and    those    of    their    contemporaries    are 
the    glory    of    the   Augustan   Age.      His 
death,  which  took  place  at  Nola,  plunsred 
the  empire  into  the  greatest  grief.     He 
was    thrice    married,    but    had    no    son, 
and    was    succeeded    by    his    stepson  Ti- 
berius, whose  mother  Livia  he  had  mar- 
ried after  prevailing  on  her  husband  to 
divorce  her. 

Avi<wna4-Tia  TT  (or  FREDERICK  AUOUS- 
AI^UBXUS  iX  Tus  i)^  Elector  of  Saxony 

and  King  of  Poland,  second  son  of  John 
George  III,  elector  of  Saxony,  was  born 
at  Dresden  in  1670,  died  at  Warsaw 
iu  1733.    He  aucceeded  his  brother  in  the 


electorate  in  1G94,  and  the  Polish  throne 
having   become   vacant,   in  IGJKJ,   by    the 
death    of   John    Sobieski,    Augustus   pre- 
sented himself  as  a  candidate  for  it  and 
was   successful.      He   joined    with    Peter 
the  Great  in  the  war  against  CHiarles  XH 
of    Sweden,    invaded    Livonia,    but    was 
defeated   by  Charles   near  Riga,   and  at 
Cnissow,   between   Warsaw   and   Cracow. 
In  1704  lie  was  deposed,  and  two  years 
later    formally    resigned    the     wown    to 
Stanislaus  I,  now  devoting  himself  to  hi: 
Saxon  dominions.     In  1709,  after  the  de- 
feat of  Charles  at  Pultowa.  the  Poles  re- 
called Augustus,  who  united  himself  anew 
with  Peter.     The   two  monarchs,  in  al- 
liance  with   Denmark,    sent   troops   into 
Fomerania,     but     the     Swedish     general 
Stenbock    defeated    the    allies    at    Gade- 
busch,    Dec.    20,    1712.      The    death   of 
Charles  XII  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and 
Augustus  concluded  a  peace  with  Sweden. 
A    confederation    was    now    formed    in 
Poland    against    the    Saxon    troops,    but 
through   the   mediation   of  Peter  an   ar- 
rangement was   concluded  by  which  the 
Saxon    troops    were    removed    from    the 
kingdom.      Augustus    now    gave    himself 
wholly  up  to  voluptuousness  and  a  life  of 
pleasure.    His  court  was  one  of  the  most 
splendid   and   polished   in   Europe.     The 
Poles  yielded  but  too  r°adily  to  the  ex- 
ample of  their  king,  and  the  last  years  of 
his  reign  were  characterized  by  boundless 
luxury  and  corruption  of  manners.     His 
wife  left  him  one  son.     The  Countess  of 
Konigsmark  bore  him  the  celebrated  com- 
mander    Marshal     Saxe      (Maurice     of 
Saxony). 


Aiiviiofiis  TTT  (or  Frederick  AuGrs- 
AUgUSXUS  XIX  ,j,pg    Yl\    Elector    of 

Saxony  and  King  of  Poland,  son  of 
Augustus  II,  born  at  Dresden  |n  KjlM'i, 
succeeded  his  father  as  elector  in  1733, 
.and  was  chosen  King  of  Poland  throueh 
the  influence  of  Austria  and  Russia.  He 
closelv  followed  the  example  of  his  father, 
distinguishing  himself  by  the  splendor 
of  his  feiists  and  the  extravagance  of  his 
court.  He  preferred  Dresden  to  Warsaw, 
and  through  his  long  absence  from  Poland 
the  government  sank  into  entire  inactiv- 
ity. During  the  first  Silesian  war  lie 
formed  a  secret  alliance  with  Austria. 
The  consequence  was  that  during  the 
second  Silesian  war  Frederick  the  Great 
of  Prussia  pushed  on  into  Saxony,  and 
occupied  the  capital,  from  which  Aueiis- 
tus  fled.  By  the  peace  of  Dresden,  Dec. 
25.  174.'5.  he  was  reinstated  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Saxony.  In  1756  he  was  involved 
ir.cw  in  war  against  Prussia.  When 
Frederick  declined  his  proposal  of  neu- 
aiity  he  left  Dresden,  and  enteral  the 
mp    at    Pima,    where    17.000   Saxor 


Auk 


troops  were  assembled.  Frederick  sar- 
roanded  the  Saxons,  who  were  obliged  to 
Burrendor.  and  Augustus  fled  to  Poland. 
On  the  threat  of  invasion  by  Russia  he 
returned  to  Dresden,  where  he  died  in 
1763.  His  son,  Frederick  Christian,  suc- 
ceeded him  as  Elector  of  Saxony,  and 
Stanislaus  Poniatowski  as  King  of 
Poland. 

Ank  (*^'')»  *  name  of  certain  swimmlngr 
"*"*  birds,  family  Akidse,  including  the 
(rreat  auk,  the  little  auk,  the  puffin,  etc. 
The  genus  .i';-?!,  or  auks  proper,  contains 
only  t".  .  cpirios,  ih*>  great  auk  (Alca  im- 
pcnnu  ,.  and  tho  jaz.  >  bill  (Alca  torda). 
The  t  eat  euk  or  ga u-t'owl,  a  bird  about 
3  fee.  in  ^ong^h,  .is.  ;  to  be  plentiful  in 
northti.y  regions.,  s  .d  also  visited  the 
British  hhuici,  '^nt  has  become  extinct. 
Some  seventy  skins,  about  as  many  eggs, 
with  bones  representing  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred individuals,  are  preserved  in  various 
museums.  Though  the  largest  species  of 
the  family,  the  wings  were  only  6  inches 
from  the  carpa!  joint  to  the  tip,  totally 
useless  for  flight,  but  employed  as  fins  in 
swimming,  especially  under  water.  The 
tail  was  about  3  inches  long;  the  beak 
was  high,  short,  and  compressed ;  the 
head,  neck,  and  upper  parts  were  black- 
ish ;  a  large  spot  under  each  eye,  and 
roost  of  the  under  parts  white.  Its  legs 
were  placed  so  far  back  as  to  cause  it  to 
sit  nearly  upright.  The  razorbill  is  about 
15  inches  in  length,  and  its  wings  are 
sufficiently  developed  to  be  used  for 
flight.  Thousands  of  these  birds  are 
killed  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  for  their 
breast  feathers,  which  are  warm  and 
elastic. 

AulaDOlaV  (a-^ap'o-la),  or  Alleppi,  a 
*^  •'  seaport  on  the  southwest 
coast  of  Hindustan,  Travancore,  between 
tlie  sea  and  a  lagoon,  with  a  safe  road- 
stead all  the  year  round ;  exports  timber, 
coir,  cocoanuts.  etc.     Pop.  24,918. 

Alllic  (ft'^i'^;  ^^at'  o«''^>  a  court  or 
^  hall),  an  epithet  given  to  a 
council  (the  Reichahofrath)  in  the  old 
German  Empire,  one  of  tlie  two  supreme 
courts  of  the  German  Empire,  the  other 
being  the  court  of  the  imperial  chamber 
[Reichskammcrgericht) .  It  had  not  only 
concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  latter 
court,  but  in  mrfny  cases  exclusive  juris- 
diction, in  all  feudal  processes,  and  in 
criminal  affairs,  over  the  immediate  feuda- 
ti>ri«j«  of  the  emperor  and  in  .iff.'sirs  which 
concerned  the  imperial  government.  The 
title  is  now  applied  in  Germany  in  a 
general  sense  to  the  chief  council  of  any 
department,  political,  administrative,  judi- 
cial, or  military, 


AuliS  ^»''i?^  •'^?  ancient  Greece,  a  seaport  Anranirftbad  (l-rang-gl-bftd' 
•>uu9  in  BoBotia,  on  the  strait  called  Eu-  ^u^w^iKwWBU  Vengatal,    a 
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Aurangabad 

ripus,  between  Boeotia  and  Eubcea.    8«« 
Iphigenia. 

Anllasras  (ou-ly^'gas),  a  salt  lake  of  Bo 
o  livla,  which  receives  the 
surplus  waters  of  Lake  Titicaca  through 
the  Rio  Desagualero,  and  has  only  one 
perceptible  insignificant  outlet,  so  that 
what  becomes  of  its  superfluous  water  la 
still  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 
Anmale  (^™*')»  a  "^all  French  town, 
department  of  Seine  Inffirieure, 
35  miles  N.  E.  of  Rouen,  which  has  given 
titles  to  several  n(  tables  in  French  his- 
tory.— Jean  d'Abcoubt,  Eiqhth  Count 
d'Auuale,  fought  at  Agincourt,  and  de- 
feated the  English  at  Gravelle  (1423).— 
Claude  II,  Duo  d'Aumai.e,  one  of  the 
chief  instigators  of  the  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  was  killed  1573. — Chables 
DE  LoRBAiNE,  Duo  d'Aumale,  was  an 
ardent  partisan  of  the  League  in  the 
politico-religious  French  wars  of  the  six- 
teenth century. — IIexbi-Eugene-Philippr 
Louis  d'Okleans,  Duo  d'Aumale,  son  of 
Louis  Philippe^  king  of  tlie  French,, was 
bom  in  1822.  'In  1847  he  succeeded 
Marshal  Bugeaud  as  governor-general  of 
Algeria,  where  he  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  war  against  Abd-el-Kader. 
After  the  revolution  of  1848  he  retired 
to  England ;  but  he  returned  to  France 
in  1871,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
assembly ;  became  inspector-general  of 
the  army  in  1S79,  and  was  expelled  along 
with  the  other  royal  princes  in  18iS6.  He 
is  author  of  a  History  of  the  House  of 
Cond4,  several  pamphlets,  etc.  Died  1897. 
Aungerville  (an'eer-vil),  Richabd, 
»  known    as    Richard    de 

Bury  (from  his  birthplace  Bury  St. 
Edmund's),  English  statesman,  bibliog- 
rapher, and  correspondent  of  Petrarch, 
born  12S1,  died  1345.  He  entered  the 
order  of  Benedictine  monks  '?i.  1  became 
tutor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
Edward  III.  Promoted  to  several  oSices 
of  dignity,  he  ultimately  became  Bishop 
of  Durham,  and  Lord-chancellor  of  Eng- 
land. During  his  frequent  embassies  to 
the  continent  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  many  of  the  eminent  men  of  the  day. 
lie  was  a  diligent  collector  of  books,  and 
formed  a  library  at  Oxford.  Author  of 
I'hilohihlon,  1473;  tJpiatola  Familiarium, 
including  letters  to  Petrarch,  etc. 
AriTiniT  (o-nwS),  Cocntebs  d',  French 
AUiiuy  writer,  bom  1650,  died  17(»,waa 
the  author  of  Contea  des  Pies  (Fairy 
Tales),  many  of  which,  such  as  Th« 
White  Cat,  The  Yellow  Dwarf,  etc.,  have 
been  translated  into  English.  She  also 
wrote  a  number  of  novels,  historical 
memoirs,  etc. 

),orAn- 
towm   «l 
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Anrantiaoeae 


Anrengzele 


India,  in  the  territory  of  the  Nizam  of  ^ot  ^^l^-^,^Jf-^^^^^!^!l'!Ul 

Haidarabad.  175  miles  ''o"  BHr^^y-    £  while  a  frightful  pestilence,  brought  from 

conuina  a  ruined  palace  of  Aurengxe^  7he  Ewt  with  the  army,  raged. in  Rome 

and  a  mausoleum  erected  to  the  memory  lae                   emperors  set  out  in  person 

of  his  favorite  wife.     It  was  ^°'^"llJi  "|a  nst    the    rebelUous    tribes.      In   1<!!) 

considerable  trading  center,  but  its  com-  »?«Mt    tne    reoe              ^^^.^nd  of  the 

mereial      importance  ^^^ecreased      when  Jer^s  meo,  ana  i                 Aurelius,  who 

Haidarabad  bmime  the  capital  of  the  warjevoma  ^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^ , 
Nizam.     Pop.  ^.lOo.             .#„„  !s\     *  h  p   nearly     exterminated     the     Marcomanni. 

Aurantiaceae  ?r^„^j;TriVetU^'  ^"'''^'^V'^^^ 

order  of  plants.  polZSs  dicotyledons,  neoted  wUh  a^  amo-^iS'le^^n^of^^^ 
with  leaves  containing  a  f^afa^*  ««  Roman  army  was  -hut  up  in  a  defile,  and 
sential   oil   in    transparent   dots,    and   a    «^"an^  army  w^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^ 

superior  pulpy  fruit,  o^f'^aUy  °aUves  ^^J"^«*  t°JfJJ"J' christians  enrolled  n 
of  India;  examples  comprise  the  orange,  Tyl^'i  a^^^^yed  for  relief.  Not  only 
lemon,  lime,  citron,  and  shaddock.  the  »\P*°°  P[aye  ^^^  j^^^^^^^ 

Auray<^)'  "^r^'irWhan  wTh  i  To  quench  their  thTrst,  but  a  fierce  storm 
■"•""■J  France,  dep.  MorWnan,  wun  a  ^'i  :'"^\t  _  the  enemy,  accompanied 
deaf  and  dumb  institute,  and  withm  2  "^  ^  J||J  7„«d  Ughtn^n  J  which  so  ter- 
miles  of  St.  Anne  otAmay'^f^^^  Jffied  them  that  a%omplete  victory  was 
place  of  PilKf^a^t-  „^°PvK^   ^i-  obtained,  and  the  legion  was  ever  af  er 


i 
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^^ia  S  f"om^he-pbarianr(^  SJTnlcaton^'Sd  "oS    the    emperor 

manni  and  Marcomanni),  and  conquered  ^«^^P'<^p"J;°°'ests,  but  before  he  reached 

the  famous  Zenobia,  pueen  of  Palmyra  fj«™  fj^^|  ^l  wag  assassinated.    Aurelius 

He  followed  up  his  victones  by  the  re^  f/^a^^  rebel  ^^^^^  visiting .  Egypt 

ormation  of  abuses,,  and  the  restoration  reu.  ^^^  incursions  of 

throughout  the  empire  of  order  and  reg  ana  ^ree  e^  o     compelled  him  once  mor. 

ularity.     He  lost  his  We,  ^.D.  2.o,  by  JJ^^^^*'^^^™!"?!    He  defeated  the  enemy 

assassination,  when  heading  an  expedition  to^taKe  tne^ne    ^^^    ^^^    ^^^^^    ^.^^^   ^^ 

against  the  Persians. ^  /a-re'li-us an-  Sirmium,  and  di »d  at Vindobona  (Vienna) 

Aurelius  Antoninus  ii^iVus),    in   ISO.      Ilis   only   extant   work   is     he 
^  ,.        „„iiori    cimnW    MARrua   MeditoUons,  written  in  Greek,  and  which 

Marcus,    often    called    s^ply    »Ubcu8  ^^^^    t'ranslated    into    most    modern 

^  AUBEL1U8,    «oiimu  ,  ^jjig  may  be  regarded  as  a 

3sopher       son^-   maS  of  practica/morality,  in   which 
P  .law  adopted   wisdom,   gentleness,   and  benevolence  are 

son  ^'nd  successor  combined  in  the  most  fascinating  manner 
of  Antoninus  plus.  Many  believe  it  to  have  been  intended  fof 
horn  AD  V'l  sue-  tho  instruction  of  his  son  Commodus. 
Seded  '  to  the  Aurelius  was  one  of  the  best  emperors 
throne  161  died  ever  Rome  sa- ,  althoiyh  his  philosophy 
1"0  His  name  and  the  magnanimity  of  his  character  did 
orieinallv  was  not  restrain  him  from  the  persecution  of 
Marcus  An n^Ss  the  Christians,  whose  religious  doctrine 
Verus  He  vol-  he  was  led  to  believe  were  subversive  of 
untarily  shared  the  ^rf^Sr^'^f ' .  sextus.  a  Roman 
government      with   AurCllUS  VlCtOr,  hlstoriaii.  who  lived 

MarcusAureuus  whom'  Antoninus  between  3^  and  400.  He  wrote  fl. 
Pius  had  also  adopted.  Brought  up  and  f^ZtL^fZZrot'lTs  o7/««S- 
ir-oVatr'^^H^eSf  V«%^ur'air  L:   ~"i3H?hS  ''"''' 

re^"^s^-;i^  ffi^d^Lr  a'^i  'A^:!;:^'^^£j:rz:i 

formed   a   particular  love  for   the   Stoic  „^„!l..   _.  the   Molul  emMror-.  of 


Marcus  Aurelius 


Aureola 


Aurora  Borealif 


he  was  nine  years  old  his  weak  and  un- 
fortunate father,  Shah  Jehan,  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  Aurengzebe  was  distin- 
lulshed.  when  a  youth,  for  his  serious 
look,  his  frequent  prayers,  his  love  of 
lolitnde,  his  profound  hypocrisy,  and  his 
deep  plans.  In  his  twentieth  year  he 
raised  a  body  of  troops  by  his  addres8*and 
good  fortune,  and  obtained  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Deccan.  He  stirred  up  dis- 
sensions between  his  brothers,  made  use 
of  the  assistance  of  one  against  the  other, 
and  finally  shut  his  father  up  in  his 
harem,  where  he  kept  him  prisoner.  He 
then  murdered  his  relatives  one  after  the 
other,  and  in  1659  ascended  the  throne. 
Notwithstanding  the  means  by  which  he 
had  got  possei°8ion  of  power,  he  governed 
with  much  wisdom.  Two  of  his  sons,  who 
endeavored  to  form  a  party  in  their  own 
favor,  he  caused  to  be  arrested  and  put 
to  death  by  slow  poison.  He  carried  on 
many  wars,  conquered  Golconda  and 
Bijapur,  and  was  engaged  in  ceaseless 
CMflicts  with  the  Mahratta  power.  After 
his  death  the  Mogul  Empire  declined. 

Aureola,  Aureole  (8-r6'o->,  a're-oi), 

....      .  '  in    paintmgs,    an 

illummation  surrouudmg  a  holy  person, 
as  Christ,  a  saint,  or  a  martyr,  intended 
to  represent  a  luminous  cloud  or  haze 
emanating  from  him.  It  is  generally  of 
an  oval  shape,  or  may  be  nearly  or  quite 
circular,  and  is  of  similar  character  with 
the  nimbus  surrounding  the  heads  of  sa- 
cred personages. 

Aureus  (fl're-us).  1.  Roman  gold  coin, 
first  struck  under  Sulla.  1st 
century  B.C.  Its  value  varied  at  different 
times,  from  about  $3  to  $6.  2.  Staphy- 
lococcus pyogenes  aureus,  a  virulent  pus- 
producing  micro-organism,  generating  a 
(olden  color. 

AnrinTi  (ou'rfih.),  a  German  town,  prov 
aurioa  Ij^^q  g£  Hanover.     Pop.  C013. 


Aunfaber  (o^'ri-ft-blr;,  the  Latin- 
""*'*  ked  name  of  Johann  Gold- 
BChmidt,  one  of  Luther's  companions,  bom 
Ui  \°^r'  •>ecame  pastor  at  Erfurt  in  1566; 
**'^„*^*^®»l'?,i'5*?-,  He  collected  the  un- 
published MSS.  of  Luther,  and  edited  tht 
Letters  and  the  Table-talk. 

Auriflamme    <&'ri-flam).      see    Ori- 

flamme. 
Aurifira  {!tr^'g^)>    in    astronomy,    the 
o      Wagoner,  a  constellation  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  containing  the  mag- 
nificent yellow  star  Capella,  one  of  the 
brightest  in  the  northern  heavens. 
AurillaC  (o-i*yAk),  a  town  of  France, 
,,        **   capital  of  the  dep.  Cantal,  in 
a  valley  watered  by  the  Jordanne,  about 
270  mi'.e.',  s.  of  Paris ;  contains  several 
ancient  buildings  of  note;  copper  works, 
paper  works,  manufactures  of  lace,  tapes- 
try, leather,  etc.     Pop.  (1906)  14.097. 
Aurochs  (a'roks),  a  species  of  wild  bull 
X  •  «  ^   *""  ''"ffal"<  tne  «»■«»  of  CsBsar, 

otson  of  Pliny,  the  European  bison.  Boa 
or  Bonasus  Bison  of  modern  naturalists. 
This  animal  was  once  abundant  in  Eu- 
rope, but  were  it  not  for  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  a 
few  herds  which  iubabit  a  Lithuanian 
forest  it  would  soon  be  totally  extinct. 

Aurora  Cf:.'"°'^^^'„a  "ty  <>'  Kane  co., 

^K-  ,"1'°°'"'  3»  miles  w.  b.  w.  of 

cnieago.  It  IS  an  important  commercial 
center,  has  large  foundries  and  machine 
shops,  manufactures  of  machinery,  cotton 
mills,  eto.  Pop,  33,000. 
AurorP  ^^-^o'm),  a  city  of  Lawrence 
.unty,  Missouri,  31  miles  s.  w. 


Auricle  (b'^-W)-    See  Heart. 

AurioTlla^ft'''^'"-^*^'  *  garden  flower 
aiuiuiUH,  derived  from  the  yellow  Prt- 

ntula  Auricila,  found  native  in  the  Swiss 

Alps,    and    sometimes    called    bear's-^ •\r 

from  the  shape  of  its  leaves.     It  has  for 

centuries  been  an  object  of  cultivation  by 

florists,   who   have   succeeded   in   raising 

from  seed  a  great  number  of  beautiful 

varieties.     Its  leaves  are  obovate,  entire 

or  serrated,  and  fleshy,  varying,  however, 

I  in  form  in  the  numerous  varieties.    The 

I  flowers  are  borne  on  an  erect  umbel  and 

central  scape  with  involucre.     The  orig- 

1  Inal  colors  of  the  corolla  are  yellow,  pur- 

I  pie,  and  variegated,  and  there  is  a  mealy 

(covering  on  the  surface. 

I  Auricular  Confession.  ^StoS!^ 


of  SpnngL  . ;  in  midst  of  rich  farming 
and  fruit  '•ountry.  and  has  lead  and  zinc 
mines.    Pop.  5204. 

Aurora  ^9^-  ^^'^  ^^  classical  myth- 
^*"'  ology,  the  goddess  of  the 
dawn,  daughter  of  Hyperion  and  Theia, 
and  si  'er  of  Helios  and  SelenS  (Sun  and 
Moon).  She  was  represented  as  a  charm- 
ing figure,  •  rosy-fingered,'  clad  in  a  yellow 
robe,  nsmg  at  dawn  from  the  ocean  and 
driving  her  chariot  through  the  heavens. 
Poets  mention  her  love  of  Orion,  Tithonus. 
and  Cephalus. 

Anrn'm  O"®  *>'  ^^^  New  Hebrides 
Auxu  la,  Islands,  8.  Pacific  Ocean, 
about  30  miles  long  by  5  wide.  It  rises 
to  a  considerable  elevation,  and  is  covered 
with  a  luxuriant  vegetation. 

Auro'ra  Borea'lis,  » luminous  mete- 

»Aw  xa  .uvx^a  uo,  oric phenomenon 
appearing  in  the  north,  most  frequent^ 
in  high  latitudes,  the  corresponding  phe- 
nomenon in  the  southern  hemisphere  be- 
ing called  Aurora  Australis,  and  both  be- 
ing also  called  Polar  Light,  Streamers, 
etc.  The  northern  aurora  has  been  by  far 
toe  most  observed  and  studied.     It  usuallj 
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manifegts  itself  by  rt'eama  o£  light  m- 
^ding  towaids  the  lenith  froin  a  a^ 


SSnf  cWor  Tale  a  few  d"c;^r^  above 
^e  iSfriSS  and  stretehing  from  the  north 
towarda  th4  west  and  east,  bo  as  to  form 
nn  »rc  with  its  ends  on  the  honzon,  and 
^  dKnt  parts  and  rays  are  cons  anUy 
in  motion.  Sometimes  it  appeara  m  U^ 
tflpW  places:  at  other  times  it  covers 
Soft  {hfwhole  sky     It  ..sumes  m^ny 

The  Ippearance  of  the  aurora  borealis  so 
«actly  resembles  the  effects  of  artifici^ 
Sricity  that  there  is  every  reason  to 
Seve   that   their   causes    are  idenUcaL 

Sble   that"ThTs   natural   phenomenon 
?8  c«casioned  by  the  Pas«ag«  »«  ^»f  t""*^ 
thrnueh  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmos 
Iheref   The  in¥ucnce  of  the  aurora  upon 
th«  maenetic  needle  is  now  considerwl  as 
In  TscSed  fact,  and  the  connection 
between  it  and  magnetism  is  further  evi- 
S  from  the  fact  that  the  beams  or  cor- 
ulcations  issuing  from  a  point  in  the  hori- 
zon west  of  north  are  frequently  obsm^ed 
to  run  in  the  magnetic  meridian.     What 
«r«kSown  as  magnetic  storms  are  invan- 
Iblv   connected   with   exhibitiors   of   the 
nnrora     and   with   spontaneous    galvanic 
currents  iS  the  ordinary  telegraph  wires ; 
and  ?his  connection  is   f""°<*,  *«   K«° 
PPTtain  that,  upon  remarking  the  display 
of  one  of  the  tLree  classes  of  phenomena, 
we  can  at  once  assert  that  the  other  two 
Tra  n1,o  observable.    The  aurora  borealis 
fs  sSd  to  be  frequentiy  accompanied  by 
sound?  ww\  is  \anously   described   as 
rMpmbling    the     rustling    ot    pieces    ol 
sragafnst  each  other,  or  the  X^^d  «f 
-i5^,i  airninst  the  flame  of  a  candle,     ine 
:S«ra'oMhe  Suthern  hemisphere  is  quite 
a   similar   phenomenon    to   that   ot    tne 
north. 
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cultation  may  be  wed  with  more  or  less 
advmtage  in  aU  cases  where  morbil 
SS  we  produced,  but  its.  general  apph- 
Sns  are :  the  auwultation  of  respira- 
?ron?  the  auscultation  of  the  voice  aus- 
cultation of  coughs:  ou«Ctt»ot»...»  of 
sounds  f  ^u  to  all  these,  but  sometimts 
accomi)  .g  them:  auacultatton  of  the 
artions  the  heart:  obstetric  auaculta- 
?fon?i  he  parts  when  struck  also  give 

different  sounds  in  health  and  disease, 
amereui  »««  ,      -,  j    j    ^  anaent  poet- 

AUSOnia  \»al  nam«  ««  ^^^y-  .c 
A«<i»nitia  (ft-s6'ni-us),  Decius  Mao- 
AUSOniUS  y\jg^  Roman  poet,  born  at 
Burdigala  (Bordeaux)  about  310  A.  d., 
rlipd  about  392.  Valentinian  intrusted  to 
hto  the  eduction  of  his  son  Grat  an.  and 
appointed  him  afterwards  quastor  and 
motorian  prefect.  Gratian  appomted  hira 
'consul  in  Gaul,  and  after  this  emperors 
death  he  lived  upon  an  estate  at  iior- 
deaux.  devoted  to  literary  pursuits.  He 
wrote  epigrams,  idyls,  ecologues.  letters  m 
vJrae.  etcf.  still  extant,  and  was  probably 
a  Christian.     His  poems  have  no  great 

Auspices  (as'pi-s?«).  «™?!i?.t!>.«..i": 


Axiningzel)e. 
AuscTiltation 


See  Aurangahad. 


iaspi-»e»;»   niuv.iit,   ..""  — 

*»»W4. cient  Romans  stnctiy  omi'iis 

or  auguries  derived  fr^^^^rds  thoogh  the 
term  was  also  used  in  a  wiuer  ?*">"• 
NotiiiiTg  of  importance  was  done  without 
taking  the  auspices,  which,  however,  sun- 
Sy  showed  whether  the  enterprise  was 
likelv  to  result  successfully  or  not,  with- 
out^'supplying    any   farther   informal..., 

?h^  Sices,  and  hence  the  oporatums 
were  sa?d  to  be  carried  out  'under  lus 
auspices/    See  A«f/ur  .^ 

AUSSlg      ^n'^elr  the  junction  of  the  I5..1a 
with    the    Elbe,    42    miles    n.n.w.    o 
Praguerhas  mines  and  ships  much  eo,  1 
iChas  large  manufactures  of  woohns, 
chemicals,  etc     Po^-  37  2ft  -  ^  ^^^.. 

Austen     Xt.  b'.rn  1775.  at  Stevontnn. 
-HBnts^^i«^,tft^^£^rNS 


Her  novels  are  marked  by  ease    »at,^^^^^ 
She  died  in  1817. 


See  Aurengz(^he. 

(  as  -  kul-ta'shun  ) .    a 

Auov»^»>« method  of  distinguish- 

i^ff  the  state  of  the  internal  parts  of  the 
wflv  narticularly  of  the  thorax  and  abdo- 
™o/'  fiv  oteerving  the  sounds  arising  m 
Ae %art  Serthfough  the  immediate  ap- 

Srough  ft  (mediate  auscultation).    Axuh 


^^^'^ '_ Australia 

^°?°"  ^%J^*  ''\*?1  °'  ^^^  ?^  Sf  ^^  length,  from  w.  to  e.,  2400  miles;  greatcHt 
cember,  laoo,  fought  between  the  French  breadth,  from  n.  to  s.,  1700  to  1900 
(70,000  in  number)  and  the  allied  Aub-  miles.  It  is  separated  from  New  Guinea 
trian  and  Russian  armies  (95,000).  The  on  the  north  by  Torres  Strait,  from  Tas- 
decisive  victory  of  the  French  led  to  the  pania  on  the  south  by  Bnss  Strait.  It 
Peace  of  Pressburg,  between  France  and  IS  oivinod  into  two  unequal  parts  bv  the 
Anstria.  Tropic    of    Capricorn,    and    consfqucntiy 

Austin  ISs'tin),  capital  of  the  State  of  ^l°,?f%rrJj  4?,*^f  ^°"*^  'LT'"*^"^''' 
auBbAu  ,^  ^^    Colorado   about  P*'^"^   \?u  ^^f  Tornd   Zone.     The   Com- 

200  miles  from  its  mouth;  and  sefvid  by  S^T^^^'i?  "*?  Austral  a  is  a  part  of  the 
three  trunk  railroads.  There  are  a  State  British  Empire  and  is  comiiosed  of  six 
University  and  other  institutions  and  «  original  states  and  two  territories:  New 
capitol,  built  of  red  granite.  A  larire  dam  ?°"*^  jy**^^,?',  ^  »cto"a,  Queensland,  South 
across  the  Colorado  supplies  abundanrt  Australia,  AV  estern  Australia,  Tasmania, 
power,  and  there  are  various  manuS^  Northern  TeTntory,  and  Federal  Capital 
tories,  canneries,  cotton  compresses  etr  Territory.  The  area  and  population  of 
Pop.  (1910)  29,§60.  *-^'"i"^cB8e8,  eic.  jjj^  commonwealth  are  as  follows: 

Austin,  fJ^'*^'  <^*P^ill  of  Mower  Co.,                                           Area  in  aq.  m.  Pop. 

o.     „     /  Minnesota,  101  miles  s.  from  New  South  Wales 310.700  13*5,561 

St,    Paul.      Has    a    large    meat-packinir  X"*'""?-  •• 87,884  1,421,985 

phmt,  bnck  and  tile  works,  cement  worWif  Qoerasjand.    668,497  898,8M 

etc.     Poo    8000       ''""""»  '-e™enc  works,  gg^ii^  Australia 380,070  439,660 

etc.     r-op.  OUW.  ^^^^  Australia 975;920  323;952 

Austin   Alfred,  poet-laureate  of  Eng-  S""."^™    •; ,26,215         196,768 

wo  =   K„.»    „  t    T      J      .      ;  oo^  *°  1  Onnyson,    Federal  Capital  Terr  tory 912  1 ,829 

was  born  at  Leeds  m  1835;  studied  at  >-     .         ' ''"* 

Stonyhurst  Jesuit  College  and  the  Lon-        Commonwealth 2,973,818       4,943,172 

£?  i^&t^Lt^iicrf^ta^'dertJi  ,o?rtX''L^!i^f^r'  ^"p^*"'  n":- 

himself  chiefly   to   travel  and  literature.   'r^H'    argest    dt^es    are  •*'  Xrer^MeV 

SmS."anPd"'£'Y903"rtaJ^rrairri  ^^^^^ 

^oSten  P^M^  HV^i«,f  T^„fl^^Q??^^*^  V  A.^though  there  are  numerous  spacious 
floaaen  ^i^W.  He  died  June  2,  1913.  harbors  on  the  coasts,  there  are  few 
Austin,  .^°^'f"EngHsh  wrker  on  remarkable  indentations;  the  principal 
1«W  f2S  te^f^'I'fi^'T  ^I^A^  being  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  on  the  N., 
W^.  From_1826  to  1832  he  fiUed  the  the  Great  Australian  Bight,  and  Snen- 
'*^'L**' i""*P'""4e°ce  at  London  Uni-  cer  Gulf,  on  the  s  The  chief  nroiec- 
SSs.  onfTf**  whir".^r^.*-^*=°r  i'«°«  are' Cape' York  Peninsula InHm- 
Maftfl°^5veH  fnr  «  ^^^^^  ^°°^  *5"°  *°  ^^"^  ^a^'^  ^°  *l»e  north.  Parallel  to  the 
Sniif '  "^ed  for  some  years  on  the  con-  n.  e.  coast  runs  the  Great  Barrier  Reef 
in  «?,f;r«^'*  H°^"/  ^^"M  at  WeybridRe  for  1000  miles.  In  great  part  the  e! 
Irir  In'^to^^/^T  ""^^^^  ^""l^^I  "'.^  ^'^  <^«"t  ^8  bold  and  rocky,  and  is  fring^ 
weat  works.   The  Province  of  Jurispru-  with  many  small  islands     Part  of  the  s 

iZ'liFf*':r"'^'  Pyblished  in  1832;  coast  is  loV^nd  sand?,  and  part  presents 
^;l^  }'l^^'^t'"'<^».J>»  'f^rtsprudence,  puh-  cliffs  several  hundred  feet  high.  Th" 
.shod  by  his  widow  between  1861  and  n.  and  w.  coasts  are  generally  !ow.  wilh 
A  J.  1  '  I  *  ,  -»  1.  \  ^.  ,  .  "^o"®  elevations  at  intervals. 
Australasia  ^«*/"*f^-^s^a)»  a  division  The  interior,  so  far  as  explored,  is 
„„,,  ,  o[  "»f;  S'obe  usually  re-   largely    composed    of    rooky    tracts    and 

garded  as  comprehending  the  islands  of  barren  plains  with  little  or  no  water 
r«lS-*'  T2''°r'^'^^''-P''^^2'^'o^^?^  The  whole  continent  forms  an  immense 
«on  Ts&i''wil^'^,?*'^r''^''  ^^l  •^°-  P^^t^«"'  ^'^^^^^  '°  the  east,  low  in  X 
thP  AHm^^»?:  ^tT  ^r'^xT^'  ^.?^.  Britain,  center,  and  with  a  narrow  tract  of  land 
he  A^?,  T«//n I'^T^-;.  ^^"^  Guinea,  and  usually  intervening  between  the  elevated 
islandr»„/  t^f  ^'^^^"^^^  numerous  other  area  and  the  sea.  The  base  of  the  table- 
of  thrp«^nrlfi''"^i*^r°"Pl-.  J*  ^""""^  ^'"^  ^«"<^  J«  sranite,  which  forms  the  surface- 
ot  three  portions  into  which  some  geog-  rock  in  a  great  oart  of  the  sonthw«S 
rapbers  have  divided  Oceania,  the  othlr  and  is  com^mon  fn  thf  hi-Lr  JTouS 
?"  t«ng  M^la«ia  and  Polynesia.  along  the  east  side.     Secondary  ^creta^ 

Austraha  fe!!''"^-"?  "Wer  name,  ceous)  and  terUary  rocks  are  la^ly  dt 
«t  i<,I«nfl  In   f^rL"?i^**°^'  ^^^  ^'«-   '^«^<'P^'^  ^"^   the  interior.     Silurian  rocks 

ftat  is  classS  as  a  Jont?n.nrllf  ^tl'  """^^PV  ^l^  *^«»  '°  South  Austr^" 
umi  11  18  ciassea  as  a  continent,  lying  be-  on    both    sides    of    Snonr>or    rjnif      Tiia 

Rsia^J^'^S  faf  iW^  ?nT?5'.^i?;  niountalnon.7i5,gi''on  In^thfsoJthLt  Sd 
fcMo^'liq»K?^n5'-iio.  ?2^"'*3^\^^'  S??t  .18  mainly  composed  of  volcanic. 
*..  ion.  113    6  and  153*  IQ'  «.;  greatest  SUurian,  carbonaceous,  and  carboSieSS 
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rocks    yielding    good    coaL      No    active 
^Sno^i.  known   to  exist,  but  In   th. 
■ontheast   there   are    some   craters   only 
J^ntiy  extinct.     The  highest  and  most 
^nsive  mountain  system  is  a  belt  about 
180  miles  wide  skirting  the  whole  eastern 
and    southeastern    border   of    t>>f    conti- 
nent, and  often  called  in  whole  or  in  part 
the  Great  Dividing  Range,  from  forming 
the    great    water-shed    of   Australia.      A 
part  of  it.  called  the  Australian  Alps   in 
the  southeast,  contains  the  highest  sum- 
mits   in    Australia,     Mount     Kosausko 
(7328  feet), and  MountTownsend  (7260) 
and    lesser    peaks.       West    of   ,the    Di- 
vfding    ]^ge    are    extensive    plains    or 
downl   admirably    adapted    ^r    pastoral 
purposes.    The  deserts  and  scrubs,  which 
SccGpy  large  areas  of  the  Interior,  are  a 
characteristic  feature  of  Austraha.     The 
former  are  destitute  of  vegetation,  or  are 
clothed  only   with  a  coarse  spiny   grass 
that  affords   no  sustenance  to  cattle  or 
horses;    the    latter    are    composed    of    a 
dense  growth  of  shrubs   and   low    trees 
often  impenetrable   till  the  traveler  has 
cleared  a  track  with  his  axe. 

The  rivers  of  Australia  are  nearly  all 
subject  to  great  irregularities  in  volume, 
many   of   them   at   one   time   showing^  a 
channel  in  which  there  is  merely  a  series 
of  pools,  while  at  another  they  inundate 
theVhoie  adjacent  country.    The  chief  is 
the  Murray,  which,  with  its  affluents,  the 
Murrumbidgee,     Lachlan,    and    darling, 
drains  a  great  part  o£  the  >ntfri«f.7f^t 
of  the  Dividing  Range,  and  falls  into  the 
sea  in   the  south  coast    (after  entering 
Lake  Alexandria).    Its  greatest  tributary 
is  the  Darling,  which  may  even  be  re- 
garded as  the  main  stream.    On  the  east 
coast  are  the  Hunter,  Clarence,  Brisbane, 
Pitzroy,  and  Burdekln;  on  the  west,  the 
Swan.  Murchison,  Gascoyne,  Ashburton, 
and  De  Grey;  on  the  north    the  Fitzroy 
Victoria,    Flinders,    and    Mitchell.      The 
Australian    rivers    are    of    httle    service 
in    facilitating    internal    communication. 
Many  of  them  lose  themselves  in  swamps 
or  sandy  wastes  of  the  interior.     A  con- 
siderable river  of  the  interior  i/^Cooper 
Creek,  op  the  Barcoo,  which  faUs  into 
Lake  Eyre,  one  of  a  group  of  lakes  on  the 
south  side  of  the  continent  having  no  out- 
let, and  accordingly  salt.     The  principal 
of  these   are   Lakes   Eyre,   Torrens,   and 
Gairdner,  all  of  which  vary  m  size  and 
saltness   according   to   the  season.     An- 
other large  salt  lake  of  little  depth.  Lake 
Amadens,  lies  a  little  west  of  the  center 
of  Australia.    Various  others  of  less  mag- 
nitude are  scattered  over  the  interior. 

The  climate  of  Australia  is  generally 
hot  and  dry,  but  very  healthy.  In  the 
tropical  portioDS  tbeie  are  heavy  raliu, 
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and  in  most  of  the  coast  districts  there  ig 
m.  BufBdency  of  molstare,  but  in  the  in- 
terior the  heat  and  drought  are  extreme. 
Considerable    portions    now    devoted    to 
pasturage  are  liable  at  timea  to  suffer 
from  drought.     At  Melbourne  the  mean 
temperature    Is    about    56%    at  ^dney 
about  63».    The  southeastern  settled  dis- 
tricts are  at  times  subject  to  excessively 
Lot  winds  from  the  interior,  which  cause 
great  discomfort,  and  are  often  followed 
hy  a  violent  cold  wind  from  the  south 
r southerly  bursters').     In  the  moun- 
tainous and  more  temperate  parts  snow 
Btorms    are    common    in    winter    (June, 

'"fcs?rflia^ra  Ve'glon  containing  a  vast 
quantity  of  mineral  wea  th.  Forem.,s 
2ome  its  rich  and  extensive  deposits  of 
gold,  first  discovered  in  1851.  The  pnn- 
cipai  mines  wore  in  Victoria,  New  South 
Wales,  and  Queensland  till  1886,  whon 
W.  Australia  came  into  nrominence  with 
the  opening  of  its  first  gold  fiehl  Kimbor- 
ley,  followed  by  a  second.  Yilgam,  in 
1^.  and  the  immensely  nch  Coolgnrdip 

*°It    also    possesses    silver    copper,    tin. 
lead,  zinc,  antimony,  mercury,  plumbago, 
etc..    in    abundance,    besides    coal    (now 
worked    to  a  considerable  extent  in  ^ew 
South   Wales)    and   iron.      Various   pre- 
cious  stones   are    found,    as    the   garnet, 
ruby,  topaz,  sapphire,  and  even  the  dia- 
mond.      Of    building     stone     there    are 
eranite,  limestone,  marble,  and  sandstone. 
The  Australian  flora  presents  pec^lla^ 
ities  which  mark  it  off  by  itself  in  a  very 
decided    manner.       Many    of    its    most 
striking   features   have   an    unmistakable 
relation    to   the   general  dryness  of  the 
climate.     The  trees  and  bushes  have  tor 
the  most  part  a  scanty  foliage,  present- 
ine    little    surface    for    evaporation,    or 
thick  leathery  leaves  well  fitted  to  retain 
moisture.     The  most  widely  spread  types 
of  Australian  vegetation  are  the  various 
kinds    of    gum-tree     (Eucalyptus),    the 
she-oak      (Caauarina),     the     acacia     or 
wattie,    the    grass-tree     (Xanthorrhm), 
many    varieties    of    Proteacese,    and    a 
great    number    of    ferns    and    tree-ferns. 
Of  the  gum-tree  there  are  found  upwards 
of  150   species,    many  of   which  are  ol 
ereat  value.    Individual  specimens  of  tlM 
•'  peppermint '  (E.  amygdalina)  have  beet 
found  to  measure  from  480  to  500  feet  li 
height.     As  timber-trees  the  most  valu 
able  members  of  this  genus  are  the  i 
roitrata    (or    red-gum).    E.    leucoxym 
and  E.  marginata,  the  timber  o.  which 
hard,    dense,   and    rlmost  indestructible 
A  number  of  the  gum-trees  have  deciduou 
bark.      The    wattle   or    acacia    include 
about  300  apecies,  some  of  them  »t  coi 
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■idcnible  economic  value,  yieldinir  good 
Umber  or  bark  tor  tanniDg.  The  most 
beautiful  and  most  useful  is  that  known 
'".  .*?*.»*'^*^*'?  watUe  (A.  pycnantha), 
which  in  spring  is  adorned  with  ridi 
masses  of  fragrant  yellow  blossoms. 
Palms — of  which  there  are  24  species,  all, 
except  the  cocoa-palm,  peculiar  to  Aus- 
tralia— are  confined  to  the  north  and  east 
coasts.  In  the  *  scrubs '  already  men- 
tioned hosts  of  densely  intertwisted 
bushes  occupy  extensive  areas.  The 
mallee  scrub  is  formed  by  a  species  of 
dwarf  eucalyptus,  the  mulga  scrub  by  a 
species  of  acacia  (A.  aneura).  A  plant 
covering  large  areas  in  the  arid  regions  is 
the  tpinifem  or  porcupine  grass,  a  hard, 
coarse  and  excessively  spiny  plant,  whic-h 
.L-aders  traveling  difficult,  wounds  the 
feet  of  horses,  and  is  utterly  uneatable 
fcy  any  animal.  Other  Inrpe  tracts  are 
occupied  by  herbs  or  hiishos  of  a  more 
valuable  kind,  from  their  affording  fod- 
der. Foremost  among  those  stands  the 
salt-bush  {Atriplex  nummularia,  order 
Chenopodiacew).  Beautiful  flowering 
plants  are  numerous.  Australia  also 
possesses  great  numbers  of  turf-forming 
jtrasses,  such  as  the  kangaroo-grass 
(Anthigtiria  austrSUg),  which  survives 
even  a  tolerably  protracted  drought.  The 
native  fruit-trees  are  few  and  unimpor- 
tant, and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
plants  yielding  roots  used  as  food ;  but 
exotic  fruits  and  vegetables  may  now  be 
had  in  the  different  colonics  in  great 
abundance  and  of  excellent  quality.  The 
vme,  the  olive,  and  mulberry  thrive  well, 
and  quantities  of  wine  are  now  produced. 
The  cereals  of  Europe  and  maize  are  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  and  large  tracts  of 
country,  particularly  In  Queensland,  are 
under  the  sugar-cane. 

The  Anstralian  fauna  is  almost  unique 
in  its  character.  Its  great  feature  is 
the  nearly  total  absence  of  all  the  forms 
of  mammalia  which  abound  ?n  the  rest  of 
the  world,  their  place  beinp  ..uppliod  by 
a  great  variety  of  marsupials — these  ani- 
mals being  nowhere  else  found,  except  in 
the  opossums  of  America.  There  are 
about  110  kinds  of  marsupials  (of  which 
the  kangaroo,  wombat,  bandicoot,  and 
phalangers  or  opossums,  are  the  best- 
known  varieties),  over  twenty  kinds  of 
Mts.  a  wild  dog  (the  dingo),  and  a  num- 
ber  of  rats  and  mice.  Two  extraordinary 
animals,  the  platypus,  or  water-mole  of 
the  colonist  (Ornithorhynchus),  and  the 
porcupine  ant-eater  (Echidna)  constitute 
tte  lowest  order  of  mammals   (Monotre- 

,  "ata».   and   are   confined    to    Australia. 

I  ineir  young  are  produced  from  eggs. 
Aostralia  now  possesses  a  large  stock  of 
tte  domestic  animals  of  Britain,  which 


thrjve  there  remarkably  well.    The  breed 
of  horses  is  excellent.    Homed  cattle  and 
sheep  are  largely  bred,  the  first  attaining 
a  great  sixe,  while  the  sheep  improve  in 
fleece  and   their  flesh  in  flavor.     There 
are  upwards  of  650  different  species  of 
birds,  the  largest  being  the  emu,  or  Ans- 
tralian ostrich,   and   a  species  of  casso< 
wary.     Peculiar  to  the  country  are  th< 
black-swan,    the   honey-sucker,    the    lyre» 
bird,  the  brush-turkey,  and  other  mound- 
building  birds,  the  bower-birds,  etc.    The 
parrot  tribe  preponderates  over  most  other 
groups  of  birds  in  the  continent.     There 
are  many  reptiles,  the  largest  being  the 
alligator,  found  in  some  of  the  northern 
riverp.    Taere  are  upwards  of  60  differ- 
ent species  of  snakes,  some  of  which  are 
very  venomous.     Lizards,  frogs,  and  in- 
sects are  also  numerous  in  various  parts. 
The  seas,  rivers,  and  lagoons  abound  in 
fish    of    numerous    varieties,    and    other 
aquatic  animals,  many  of  them  peculiar. 
Whales  and  seals  frequent  the  coasts.    On 
the   N.   coasts  are   extensive   fisheries   of 
trepauR,   much  visited  by  native  traders 
from  the  Indian  Archipelago.    Some  ani- 
mals  of    European    origin,    such    as    the 
rabbit  and   the  sparrow,  have  developed 
into  real  pests  in  several  of  the  colonies. 
The  natives  belong  to   the  Australian 
negro   stock,   and  are  sometimes   consid- 
ered   the   lowest   as   regards   intelligence 
In  the  whole  human  family,  though  this 
is  doubtful.     They  are  of  a  dark-brown 
"F  black  color,  with  jet-black  curly  but 
not  woolly  hair,  of  medium  size,  but  in- 
ferior   muscular    development.      In    the 
settled   parts  of  the  continent  they   are 
inoffensive,  and  rapidly  dying  out.    They 
have  no  fixed   habitations;   in   the   sum- 
mer they  live  almost  entirely  in  the  open 
air,  and  in  the  more  inclement  weather 
they  shelter  themselves  with  bark  erec- 
tions of  the  rudest  construction.     They 
have    no    cultivation    and    no    domestic 
animals.      Their   food    consists   of   such 
animals  as  they  can  kill,  and  no  kind  of 
living    creature    seems    to    be    rejected, 
snakes,    lizards,   frogs,   and    even    insects 
being  eaten,  often  half  raw.     They  are 
ignorant  of   the   potter's   art.      In    their 
natural  condition  thoy  wear  little  or  no 
clothing.     They  speak  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent languages  or  dialects.    The  women 
are   regarded   merely  as  slaves,  and  are 
frightfully    maltreated.      They    have    no 
religion ;  they  practice  polygamy,  and  are 
said  to  sometimes  resort  to  cannibalism, 
but    only    in    exceptional    circumstances. 
They   are  occasionally   employed   by   thB 
settlers  in   light  kinds  of  work,   and  as 
horse-breakers:   but  they  dislike  contin- 
uous   occupation,    and    soon    give    it    up 
The  weapons  of  all  the  tribes  are  geneis 
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aUy  •imUar,  consisting  of  «p«ara,  ■Welds, 
boomerangs,  wooden  axes,  cfubs  and  stone 
hatchets.  Of  these  the  boomerang  is  the 
mMt  singular.  In  19W  it  was  estimated 
that  there  .vere  80,000  fuU-blooded  abo- 
riginals in  Australia. 

Prior  to  the  establishing  of  the  com- 
monwealth, there  were  six  separate  colo- 
nies on  the  island  of  Austraha,  each  hav- 
ing a  pariinment  of  Us  own.    In  iooo  a. 
mfasure  was  passed  by  the  imperial  nar- 
liament  to  enable  the  whole  of  the  Aus 
tralasinn  colonies  to  federate.     This  was 
accomplished  by  legislation  from  1894  on- 
ward, the  new  commonwealth  of  Austra 
lia  beginning  its  career  January  1.  l»"l. 
The  parliament  of  the  commonwealth  con- 
sists of  a  Senate  of  thirtv-six  members, 
six  from  each  State,  electecf  by  the  people 
not  by  the  State  legislatures ;  and  a  Kep- 
resentative  Chamber  composed   of  mem- 
bers whose  number  is  proportionate  to  the 
^pulation,  elected  every  three  years  by 
thi  people.    There  is  a  Governor-general 
appointed  by  the  British  sovereign,  with 
p^rers    somewhat    more    extensive    than 
those  of  the  U.  S.  President.    There  is.no 
I     »^  established  church  in  any  of  the  colonies 

■■  The   denomination  which   numbers  most 

ndherents    is    the    English    or    Anglican 
Church,  next  to  which  come  the  Roman 
Catholics,  Presbyterians    and  MetlKKliss. 
Education  is  well  provided  for,  instruc- 
tion in  the  primary  schools  boing  m  ?ome 
eases  free  an.l  compulsor>%  and  tie  higher 
(Klucation  being  more  and  more  attended 
to      There  are  flourishing  universities  in 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  and  Adelaide.    News- 
papers are  excee<lingly  nimenjus   and  pe- 
riodicals of  aU  kinds  are  abundant.  There 
is  as  yet  no  native  literature  of  any  dis- 
tinctive type,   but   names   of  Australian 
writers  of  ability  both  in  prose  and  poetry 
are  beginning  to  be  known  beyonJ  their 
own  country.  ,        ,  -^    ^„a 

Pastoral  and  agricultural  pursuits  and 
mining  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the 
Austr^ians,    though     manufactures    and 
handicrafts    also   employ   large    numbers 
For  sheep-rearing  and  tie  growth  of  wool 
Australia  st.nnds  unrivaled,  and  while  the 
?,5J2luction  of  gold  since  1904  has  steadily 
decUned  that  of  wool  is  constantly  on  the 
Sase.    The  great  bulk  of  the  wool  goes 
to  Great  Britain,  whence   Austraha  re- 
ceives her  chief  supplies  of  manutactured 
gS  in  return  for  wool,  gold,  preserved 
S  and  other  products.     Next  to  wool 
come  gold,  tin,  copper,  wheat,  meat,  tal- 
low,   hides    and    skins,    cotton,^  tobacco, 
suear  and  wine  as  the  most  important 
items  of  export.    The  ohijf  imports  con- 
sist of  textile  fabrics,  haberdashery  and 

clothing,    machinery    ""I,,.  SSi^mn'l,   of 
There  we  upwards  of  20,000  miles  of 


railway  In  operation,  most  of  Uiem  gov- 
eramcnt  ownSd.    The  1000-mile  hnk  from 
iCalgoorlie  to  Port  Augusta  in  the  great 
transcontinental  system  was  completed  in 
October,  1917,  establishing  through  con- 
nection between  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Ade- 
laide and  across  the  continent  to  1  ert  i. 
The    railroad    is   3407    miles    in    length. 
There  are  numerous  telegraph  lines,  somn 
46.000  miles  of  line  being  recorded  for 
1913.     The  first  official  wirel^s  starion 
was  opened  at  Melbor-ne  in  1912.    The; 
coinage  is  the  same  a.    in  Great  Britain. 
Banks  and  banking  oluces  are  numerous, 
including    post-office  ,or    other    Bavings 
banks  for  the  reception  of  small  sums. 
The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  (1914) 
provided  a  new  route  for  Australian  ship- 
ping destined  for  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States  or  Europe. 

It  is  doubtful  when  Austraha  was  first 
discovered  by  Europeans.    Between  l&.il 
and  1542  the  Portuguese  published  the  ex- 
istence of  a  laud  which  they  called  Great 
Java,  and  which  corresponded  to  Austra- 
lia, and  probably  the  first  discovery  of  the 
country  was  made  by  them  eariy  in  the 
sixteenth   century.     The    first    authenti- 
catinl  discovery  is  said  to  have  been  made 
in  1601.  bv  a  Portuguese  named  Manocl 
Godinho  de  Eredia.     In  ICJOG  Torres    a 
Spaniard,  passed  through  the  strait  that 
now  beark  tiis  name,  between  New  Guinea 
and  Australia.     Between  this  penojl  and 
1628  a  large  portion  of  the  coast-line  ot 
Australia  was  surveyed  by  various  Dutch 
navigators.     In  1004  the  continent  was 
named  New  Holland  by. the  Dutch  gov- 
ernment.   In  1688  Dampicr  coastwl  alou.' 
part   of   Australia,   and   about  1700  ex- 
plore<l  a  part  of  the  W.  and  N.  W.  ctmsts. 
In  1770  Cook  carefully  surveyed,  the  e. 
coast,  named  a  number  of  localities,  and 
took  possession  of  the  country  for  Britain. 
He  was  followed  by  B  igh  in.  1789.  wh- 
carried  on  a  series  of  observations  on  the 
NE.  coast,  adding  largely  to  the  know 
edge  already  obtained  of  this  new  worl; . 
Colonists  had  now   arrived   on   the  so,i 
and  a  penal  settlement  was  formed  (17h«) 
at  Port  Jackson.    In  this  way  was  lai<l 
the  foundation   of  the  future  colony  of 
New   South   Wales.     The  Moreton   Bay 
district     (Queensland)     ""^as,,. settled    in 
182™  in  1835  the  Port  .Phillip  district. 
In  ifel  the  latter  district  was  erected 
into  a  separate  colony  under  the  name  ^ 
Victoria.     Previous  to  this  time  the  colo- 
nies both  of  Western  Austraha   and  ot 
South  Australia  had  been  tounded— lUe 
former    in    1829,    the    latter    in    1836. 
Queensland  was  founded  ic  18.^9. 

Australia  stood  solidly  with  the  mother 
country  in  the  European  war  (9- ^'i'  «™ 
in  addition  to  raising  contingents  for  ««• 
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Bistance  in  Europe,  took  strong  action  in 
lier  own  part  of  the  world.  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm  Land  in  German  New  <iuinea  was 
captured  by  tlie  AuKtralians  in  September, 
1914;  the  BiMmarcIt  archipelugo  also  fell 
into  their  hands;  and  the  Carolines, 
which  were  taken  by  Japan,  were  turnecl 
over  to  Australia.  The  splendid  deeds  of 
the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Army 
Corps  (the  Anzacs)  at  the  Dardanelles 
will  lon^  be  remembered.  (See  OallipoH.) 
Australia  declined  to  adopt  conscription 
(q.  v.^,  but  ruisinl  a  splendid  army  of 
some  dOO,000  men  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ment. In  aeronautics  (q.  v.)  Australia 
made  a  great  record  in  1910.  Harry 
Hawker  was  the  first  to  attempt  a  non- 
stop transatlantic  flight,  May  IS.  Cai)t. 
Ross  Smith,  another  Australian,  flew 
from  England  to  Australia,  Nov.  12- 
Dec.  10,  winning  the  £10,0(X)  prize. 

Australian  Ballot.     See  Ballot. 

Austria     («**'*"-«;    in    German,   Ocs- 
.  tnrckh,    that     is.     Eastern 

Empire),  a  country  of  central  Europe, 
formerly  part  of  Austria-Hungary  (see 
following  article),  now  a  separate  state, 
with  an  area  of  five  thousand  to  six  thou- 
sand square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
between  six  and  seven  million.  It  is 
bounde<l  by  Switzerland  and  Lichtenstein 
on  the  west,  Italy  and  the  Serb-Croat- 
Slovene  state  (Jugo-Slavia)  on  the  south, 
Hungary  on  the  east,  the  Czecho-Slovak 
state  (Czecho-Slovakia)  on  the  north,  and 
(Jermany  on  the  north  and  west.  The 
treaty  of  peace  with  Austria  (September, 
1919)  provided  for  boundary  commissions 
to  trace  the  new  frontiers  on  the  ground. 
Capital,  Vienna. 

The  history  of  Austria  up  till  the  date 
of  the  armistice,  November  3,  1918,  will 
be  found  in  the  article  on  Austria- 
Hungary.  The  proclamation  announcing 
the  abdication  of  Charles  I,  as  Emperor  of 
A  tria-Hungary,  was  i.ssue<l  November 
11,  1918.  Attempts  were  made  to  oust 
the  conservative  government,  wliich  had 
organize<l  a  republic  under  the  presidency 
of  Karl  Seitz,  and  replace  it  with  a  Bot 
shevik  government,  but  these  efforts  were 
put  down  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  propa- 
ganda work  of  the  Communists  of  Hun- 
gary, who  had  temporarily  taken  control 
of  that  state.  ,An  incomplete  draft  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  was  handed  to  the  Aus- 
trian delegation,  headed  by  Dr.  Karl  Ren- 
ner.  Chancellor,  on  .Tnne  2,  1919,  at  St. 
Germain,  Paris.  The  terms  of  the  treaty 
were  harsh,  and  at  a  session  of  the 
National  Assembly  President  Seitz  char- 
acterized the  treaty  as  Austria's  death 
sentence.  The  CJommunists  took  advan- 
tage of  the  popular  indignation,  and  it 
was    with    great    difllculty    they    were 


quelled.  The  Austrian  delegates  were 
again  summoned  to  St.  Germain,  and  on 
July  20  receive<l  the  complete  text  of  the 
treaty.  On  September  7  the  Austrian 
National  Assembly,  by  a  vote  of  97  to  23, 
rcf<olved  to  sign  the  treaty  though  protest- 
ing against  'the  violation  of  Austria's 
right  of  free  disposal  of  herself.'  There 
was  a  strong  desire  among  the  Austrians 
to  unite  with  the  German  UepubUc,  a  de- 
sire that  was  reciprocated  by  the  Ger- 
mans, but  the  treaties  forbade  this  union. 
On  September  10,  1919,  Dr.  Karl  Renner 
signed  the  treaty  at  St.  Germain.  By  its 
terms  the  former  Austrian  Empire  was 
reduced  to  what  is  known  as  German 
Austria,  including  Upper  and  Lower 
Austria  and  parts  of  Styria  and  Tyrol. 
The  indemnities  which  Austria  must  pay 
were  to  be  di^cided  by  the  Reparation 
Commission.  The  Austrian  army  was  re- 
duced to  30,000  and  conscription  abol- 
ished. All  Austrian  warships  were  sur- 
rendered. Construction  or  acquisition  of 
submarines,  even  for  commercial  purposes, 
was  forbidden  in  Austria.     (See  Treaty.) 

Austria-Hungary,  JS^^^rpiS 

monarchy  in  Central  Europe  inhabited 
by  several  distinct  nutioualities,  and 
consisting  of  two  independent  states,  each 
with  its  own  parliament  and  government, 
but  with  one  common  head  of  the  state, 
who  hdte  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Austria 
and  Apostolic  King  of  Hungary,  and  with 
a  common  army  and  navy  and  system  of 
diplomacy,  and  also  with  a  common  par- 
liament. At  the  beginning  of  the  Euro- 
pean war  (q.  v.)  Austria-Hungary  had  a 
total  area  of  about  260,000  square  miles. 
It  was  bounded  s.  by  Roumnnia,  Servia, 
and  Montenegro ;  w.  by  the  Adriatic  Stn, 
Italy,  Switzerland  and  the  German  Em- 
pire; E.  by  Russia  and  Roumania;  N.  by 
the  German  Empire  and  Russia. 

Besides  the  two  great  divisions  of  Aus- 
tria proper,  or  *  Cisleithan  '  Austria  and 
Hungary  or  '  Transleithan '  Austria,  the 
Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  was  divided 
jnto  a  number  of  governments  or  prov- 
inces as  follows : 

Austrian  Empire:  Lower  Austria,  Up- 
per Austria.  Salzburg,  Styria.  Cnrinthia, 
Camiola,  Triest,  Oorz  and  Gradisca.  Is- 
tria,  Tyrol,  Vorarlberg.  Bohemia,  Mora- 
via, Silesia.  Galicia,  Bukowina.  Dalmatia. 
Pop.  28,571.934. 

Hurifjariati  Kingdom:  Hungarv,  Tran- 
sylvania, Fitime,  Croatia  and  Slavonia. 
Pop.  20.886,487. 

Belonging  to  the  former  Austro-Bun- 

fartan  monarchy:    Bosnia,  Herzegovina, 
•op.  1,931,802. 
_^  The  Austrian  Empire  had  an  area  of 
115,831    square    miles;     the    Hungarian 
Kingdom,  125,041  square  miles;   Bosnia 
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and  HcracKovinn,  10,700  ««l\'a'-?  ™),H. ! 
total  urea  of  laU'  final  monarchy,  MX,"*^ , 
total  population,  51,^590.~f»•  , 

The  great  war  of  1014-18  (see  Luro- 
pcan  War),  resulted  in  the  dismemlH-r- 
ment  of  thin  Breat  empire,  {'"rt  of  it  Ko.ug 
to  Italy,  part  to  Koumama,  Part  to  tut 
reconstructed  state  of  Poland,  the  re- 
L^nder  being  .livided  into  the  separate 
states  of  Austria.  Czt*ho-Slovakia.Hun- 
uary.  and  Jugo-Slavia  (the  Serb-Croat- 
Hlovene  State).     See  the  articles   under 

*"The  m-evailing  character  of  the  territory 
formerly  includc<l  in  Austriu-Uungary  is 
mrntafnous  or  hilly,  the  pluins  not  .«cu- 
S  more  than  a  fifth  part  of    he  who  e 
Burface.    The  loftiest  ranges  bci.,ng  to  the 
Alps,   and    are   found   m   Tyrol     Myrm, 
siUur?,  and  Carintiua.  the  h'K]>^';t  sum- 
mits being  the  Ortlerspitze   (12,814  ft.) 
"n  the  western  boun.lary  of  Tyrol,  and  the 
flrossplockner  (12,:i00)  on  the  borders  of 
Salzburg,  Tyrol  and  Canuthin.     An«  ther 
?reat  rSnge^R  that  of  the  Carpathians 
bounding    Hungary   on   the   north      Tie 
most  extensive  tracts  of  low  or  flat  lancU 
much  of  which  is  v.-ry  ferti  e,  occur  in 
iimigarj',  Gnlieia,  and  Slav..u.u,  the  groivt 
Hungarian  plain  hnvu.g  an  ar.a  of  30,000 
Bfluarc    miles.      Th.-y    stretch    ah.ng    the 
^>u?ses  of  the  rivers,  <'fwbi<'l'.the  chief  are 
the  Danube,  with  its  tributaries  the  Save, 
the  Mrave,   the   Theiss.   the   Maxos,  the 
Waar,    the   March,   tlie   Raab.   tlie   Inn; 
also     Ho    Elbe     and     MoUlau     and     the 
Dniester.     The  Danube   for   upwards   of 
800  miles  is  navigable  f..r  fairly  large  ves- 
sels;  the  tributaries  also  are  largely  niui- 
gable.    The  hdvos  an-  numerous  and  often 
picturesque,  the  el.i.-f  b.i.ig  Lake  Baiaton 
J!r  the  vlattonsee.    The  climate  i«  excmt- 
ingly  varied,  but  genontlly  favorable    T  he 
principal  prmlucts  of  the  north  are  wheat, 
fcarley.  oats,  and  rye;   in  theceuter  vines 
and  maize  »re  added;    and  in  the  south 
olives    and   various   fruits. ,    The   cereals 
grow  to  perfection,  Hungarian  wheat  and 
flour  being  celebrated.     Other  crops  are 
hops,  tobacco,  flax,  and  bemp.     \\  me  is 
largely  made,  but  the  wines  are  inferior 
on   the   whole,   with   exception   of  a   few 
Wads  including  Tokay.  The  f"ref «  f  [er 
70.000  square  miles,  or  one-third  of  the 
Tiroductive  soil  of  the  empire.    Sheep  an«l 
S  are^largely  renre<l.-Wild  deer  wild 
swine,    chamois,    foxes,    lynxes,    and    a 
^Doeie'?  of  small  black  bear  are  found,  m 
many  districts,  the  fox   and  lynx  being 
particularly  abundant.    Herds  of  a  small 
native  bree<l  of  horses  roam.wild  over  the 
plains  of  Hungary.— Tn  mineral  pro<luc- 
tions  the  territory  is  very  neh.  Possessing, 
with  the  exception  of  platinum,   all  the 
useful  metals,  the  total  annual  jalue  of 
the    mineral    products    of    the    Aiistnan 
Empire  being   estimated  at   upwards  ol 
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$60,000,000,  the  principal  being  coal,  aalt, 

"°At"iho  beginning   of  the  ^a.'   °^"- 
facturcs  were  in  the  most  flourishing  con- 
Uion  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  and 
ilower  Austria ;    iess  so  in,  the  eastern 
tCinees,  and  insignificant  ii»  .l^«Jf  »t& 
bukowiua,  Hentegovina,  etc.    Among  the 
mllst  imvortant  ^^''^^^''''^^^1^^^'' 
of   machinery    and   metal   goods.   Austn 
holding  a  high  place  for  the  manufactur. 
of  musical  and  Scientific  instruments,  go  • 
and  silver  plate,  and  jewelry ;    of  sto 
and  china-ware,  and  of  glass,  which  is  on. 
Sf  the  oldest  and  most  higijly  develope. 
industries  in  Austria;    of  chemicals;    "f 
sugar  from  beet ;  of  beer,  spirits  etc.,  au.l 
esSeeiaUy    the   manufactures    of   tobacco, 
woolen,  cotton,  hemp,  and  Hax. 

None  of  the  European  States,  except 
Russia,  exhibited  such  a  diversity  of  rac  • 
and  language  as  the  former  Austrian  hjin- 
nfre.  The  Slavs— who  differ  greatly. 
Eowever,  among  themselves  in  languag.. 
and  civilization  —  amountJMl  to  aDov' 
22  O00.()00  or  nearly  half  the  total  popu- 
lation, and  form  a. great  mass  of  the  pop  ■ 
lation  of  Bohemia.  Moravia,  Camiola, 
GaUcia^  Dalmatia.  Croatia,  and  SlavonuN 


Galicia,  Dalmatia.  L.roatia,  a.  .  ^"■'""e 
and    Northern    Hungary,    and    half    to 
population  of  Silesia  and  Bukowma.    The 
G.Jrmans,  about  11.500,000   /orm  ahm^ 
the  sole  population  of  Austria.  Sa>«bur«, 
the  greatest  portion  of  Styria  and  Carin- 
tldaf  almost    the    whole    of    Tyro     an. 
Vorirlberg,  large  portions  of  Bohemia  and 
Mom't,  the  whole  of  West  Silesia   etc  : 
and  they  are  also  numerous  in  Hungary 
and    Transylvania.      The     Magyars    or 
IIungarians^8,7.W.O0O)  form  the  bidk" 
the  inhabitants  of  the  King.Iom  (now    h. 
Republic)  of  Hungary  and  K.wtern  Traa^ 
sylVania.     Of  the  Itahc  or  Western  Ro^ 
manic  stock  there  are  nbout7CWW)0.  nwl 
in  the  southeast   about  3^.000  of  tie 
Roumanian    or   Eastern    Romanic   stock. 
The  number  of  Jews  is  above  l-OW-^r",  • 
and  there  are  other  races,  such   as  tiie 
Gypsies  (100,000),  who  are  most  numer- 
ous in  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and 
the  Albanians  in  Dalmatia. 

OoiTrnmcnf.— The  ruler  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy  had  the  title  of  em- 
peror so  far  as  concerned  his  Austrian 
dominions,  but  he  was  only  king  of  Hi m- 
gary.  All  matters  affecting  the  joint  in- 
terests of  the  two  divisions  of  the  empire 
such  as  foreign  affairs,  war,  and  finaiioo 
were  dealt  with  by  a  supreme  body  knn«n 
as  the  Delegations— a  parhament  of  l-"' 
members,  one-half  of  whom  were  chosen 
by  and  represented  the  legislature  of  (."• 
man  Austria  and  the  other  half  that  of 
Hungary.  The  legislative  center  of  the 
Austrian  division  of  the  empire  was  tw 
Reiehsrath,  or  council  of  the  realm,  con- 
sisting of  an  upper  house  (Herrenhaus), 
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S?5?R?^  kP'  P.^l'"^  ."'  the  imperial 
'rti-SK"?"  **^''  the  hereditnry  ri^ht  to 
sit,  archbwhops  and  Ufe-ni.m»M>ra  nomi- 
uuted  by  the  emperor ;  and  a  iow.-r  hoime 
(Abgeordnetenhaus)  of  510  elected  «lenu- 
tiea.  There  were  Beventeeu  provincial 
diets  or  aBsemblies,  each  provincial  divi- 
8ion  having  one.  In  the  HunfCarian 
Uiviaion  of  the  empire  the  legiHlative 
|)uwer  was  vested  in  the  king  and  the  (iiet 
or  Reichstag  conjointly,  the  latter  con- 
sisting of  an  upper  house  or  house  of 
magnates  and  of  a  lower  house  or  houf* 
of  representatives,  the  latter  elected   b^ 


all  dtizens  of  full  age  paying  direct  taxes 
to  the  amount  of  ff»ur  dollan*  a  year.  Tlie 
powers  of  the  Hungarian  Reichstag  corre- 
sponded to  those  01  the  Reichsrath  of  the 
tisleithan  provinces.  There  being  three 
distinct  parliaments  in  the  empire,  there 
were  ahjo  three  budgets,  viz.,  that  for  the 
whole  empire,  that  for  Cisleithan,  and 
that  for  Transleithan  Austria. 

Military  service  was  obligatory  on  all 
eitizens  capable  of  bearing  arms  who  had 
attained  the  age  of  twenty.  The  period 
of  service  was  twelve  years,  of  which 
three  were  passed  in  the  line,  seven  in  the 
reserve,  and  two  in  the  landwehr.  The 
army  numbered  over  400.000  men  (includ- 
ing officers)  on  the  peace  footing  and  over 
3,»500,000  on  the  war  footing.  The  Aus- 
trian navy  at  the  time  of  the  armis.ice  of 
Aovember,  1918,  consisted  of  15  battle- 
ships, 21  torpedo  boat  destroyers,  10  tor- 
pedo gunboats,  45  submarines,  besides 
monitors,  scouts,  etc.  All  warships  were 
surrendered  in  accordance  with  the  peace 
treaty  of  1919.     (See  Treaty.) 

Hiatory.— In  79l  Cliarlemagne  drove 
the  Avars  from  the  territory  between  the 
Eos  and  the  Raab,  and  united  it  to  bis 
empire  under  the  name  of  the  Eattern 
Mark  (that  is  March  or  boundary  land)  ; 
and  from  the  establishment  by  him  of  a 
margraviate  in  this  new  province  the  pres- 
ent empire  took  its  rise.  On  the  inva- 
Bion  of  Germany  by  the  Hungarians  it 
became  subject  to  them  from  900  till  035, 
when  Otho  I,  by  the  victory  of  Angsbnrg, 
reunited  a  great  part  o£  this  province  to 
the  German  Empire,  which  by  1043 
had  extended  its  limits  to  the  Leitha. 
The  margraviate  of  Austria  was  hered- 
itary in  the  family  of  the  counts  of 
Babenberg  (Bamberg)  from  982  till 
11j6,  in  which  year  the  boundaries  of 
Austria  were  extended  so  as  to  include 
the  territory  above  the  Ens  and  the 
whole  wan  cr-»ated  a  duchy.  The  terri- 
tory was  still  further  increased  in  1192 
by  the  gift  of  the  duchy  of  Stvria  as  a 
fief  from  the  Emperor  Henry  VI,  Vienna 
being  by  this  time  the  capital.  The 
male  line  of  the  house  of  Bamberg  be- 
ttme  extinct  io  1246,  aod  the  Emperor 


Frederick  II  declared  Austria  and  Styria 
a  vacant  fief,  the  hereditary  prop- 
erty of  the  German  emperors.  In  12& 
the  Emperor  Rudolph  granted  Austria. 
Styria,  and  Carinthia  to  his  two  sons. 
Albert  and  Rudolph.  The  former  became 
sole  ruler  (duke),  and  since  then  Aus- 
tria has  been  under  the  still  reigning 
house  of  Hapsbu  J.  Albert,  who  was  an 
energetic  ruler,  was  elected  emperor  in 
1298,  but  was  assassinated  in  1308.  The 
first  of  bis  successors,  we  need  specially 
mention,  was  Albert  V,  son-in-law  of  the 
Emperor  Sigismund.  He  assisted  Sigis- 
mund  in  the  Hussite  wars,  and  waa 
elected  after  his  death  King  of  Hungary 
and  of  Bohemia,  and  Gorman  King 
(1438).  I<adislaus,  his  posthumous  son, 
was  the  last  of  the  Austrian  Une  proper, 
and  its  possessions  devolved  upon  the  col- 
lateral Styrian  line  in  1457;  since  which 
time  the  house  of  Austria  furnished  an 
unbroken  succession  of  German  em- 
perors. 

In  14.53  the  Emperor  Frederick  III.  a 
member  of  this  house,  had  conferred  up<in 
the   country    the    rank   of  an   archduchy 
before    he    himself    became    ruler   of   all 
Austria.     His  son  Maximilian   I,  by  his 
marriage  with  Mary,  the  surviving  daugh- 
ter   of    Charles    the    Bold,    united    the 
Netherlands   to   the  Austrian   dominions. 
After   the   death   of  his   father   in   1493 
Maximilian  was  made  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, and  transferred  to  his  son  Philip 
the  government  of  the  Netherlands.     He 
also    added    to    his    paternal    inheritance 
Tyrol,  with  several  other  territories,  par- 
ticularly some  belonging  to  Bavaria,  and 
acquired    for   his   family   new   claims   to 
Hungary  and  Bohemia.    The  marriage  of 
■s  son  Philip  to  Joanna  of  Spain  raised 
the  house  of  Hapsburg  to  the  throne  of 
Spain.      Philip,    however,    died    in    1500, 
and  the  death  of  Maximilian  in  1519  was 
followed    by    the    union    of    Spain    and 
Austria;  his  grandson  (the  eldest  son  of 
Philip),  Charles  I,  king  of  Spain,  being  • 
elected  Emperor  of  Germany  as  Charles 
V.      Charles    thus    became    the    greatest 
monarch  in  Europe,  but  in  l.o21  he  ceded 
to  his  brother  Ferdinand  all  his  domin- 
ions in   Germany.     Ferdinand  I,  by  his 
marriage  with  Anna,  the  sister  of  Louis 
II,  king  of  Hungary,  acquired  the  king- 
doms   of    Hungary    and    Bohemia,    with 
Moravia,    Silesia,   and    Lusatia,    the   ap- 
pendages of  Bohemia.     To  oppose  him 
the  waywode  of  Transylvania,  John  Za- 
polya,    sought    the    help   of    the    sultan, 
Soliman  II,  who  appeared  in  l.">29  at  the 
gates  of  Vienna,  but  was  compelled  to  re- 
treat.    In  1535  a  treaty  was  made  by 
w^hich  John  von  Zapolva  was  allowed  to 
retain  the  royal  title  and  half  of  Hongury, 
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■  ..      »      .«.«.    •TTV    the  war  of  the  Spanlih  •uccmiIob 

bat  ■ftef  h»«  --th  B*w  dljpatM  tTxm>.  ^|J'  *Xl  Lwiwkl  dUd  In  1706,  but 
^  rtrdlnand  malnta  ned  the  Po^«»  S°°eph  tThl.^^t  wn,  contlnu«i  the 
of  Lower  Hangary  onW  by  W^^jj^^^r  wTr?  A.  he  died  without  children  In 
nan  the  anm  of  80.000  ducata  annually  wan  «  brother  Charlea  waa  elected 
(1562).  In  1550  Ferdinand  obtained  the  ""•  J'^^t  "■•  obllned  to  accede  in 
ImSrial  crown,  when  hi.  brother  Cbare-  '"^"J;' ^f," V^ace  of  Utrecht,  by  which 
laid  by  the  acepter  for  a  cowl.  »•  a'^*  Augtria  received  the  Netherlanda,  Milan, 
in  !!»».  learlna  hi.  territorie.  to  be  J,»«'i»/N,p,„.  and  Sardinia.  In  1720 
divided  among  hi.  three  appn.  aMh,  wa.  aiven  to  Austria  in  excbanite 

Maximilian    11.    the   elde.t    -"cceeded   g,'^"§^J^'i^,f '*Thi.  monarchy  now  em- 
hi.  father  a.  amperor.  <>bt««n«°«  ^""tria,  J;'^»™  „  190,000  wiuare  mllea;  but  It. 

Hungary,  and  B<>»><'?'V.«^fnS    Hither  Power  was  weakened  by  new  war.  with 
second   son,   received   Tyrol   and    Hither  P'w"  France,      In   the  peace  con- 

Austria:  aid  Charle..^the  yo^nge«^  ob-  "Pj^  "°^  Vienna  (1735  and  1738> 
teined  Styria.  Carlnthla.  Carnlola.  and  eluded  ««  ^^^^"^  ^l  ^^e  Naple.  and 
OOn.  Maximilian  died  In  1576,  and  was  g?5f'*^„Vpain  and  part  of  Milan  to  the 
«»«*«»«*  *a  »?•,  l"?l''*V*?rJ!f -Uv  King  of  SMdinia:  and  In  1730.^  by  the 
eldeat  aon  RuAjlph  IJ.-y^o  ^'^i^^^R^lf  Pmm  of  Belgrade,  he  wn.  obliged  to 
been  crowned  Kln«  of  Hungary  in  m2,  {/"^^p^^^^the  Porte  Belgrade,  Servin. 
and  King,  of  BoEeniln.  In  1675.  Ru-  J^*'"'";^,'  j^  ^^der  to  aeoure  the  .ucces- 
dolph's  reign  wa.  dlstlng  il.hed  bj  the  etc^,  P"V|  '^  ^j^^  ^aria  Theresa  by 
wa?  «galn«t  Turkey  and  Tran.ylvanla:  .U)n  ^^  J^»^f,^"''g"^„,t,on.  He  died  In 
the  peraecutlon.  of  the  ProtCTtant^  wb^  17% 

were  driven  from  .»»i«  J«"'°'"'''''J??  On  the  marriage  of  Maria  Theresa 
cession  of  Hungary  In  1008;  and  jn  1611  un  ^°|^™»"D»^e  of  Lorraine  (tho 
of  Bohemia  and  hi.  hereditary  estate,  in  ^"^^^'/'^enc^foTth  being  that  of  Haps- 
Au.tria  to  hi.  brother  Matthias.  Mat-  ll°^y^°^{Z)  gnj  ^er  accession  to  the 
fhlas,  who  succeeded  Maximilian  on  the  bur«;l^f  Vh^LV.  "^^  empire  wa.  threat- 
impTrial  throne,  ^onclud^  a  peace  ^ith  f  J'^^it^'^Xmemberment.  Frederick 
the  Turks,  but  was  disturbed  by  the  Prot.  ened  j;^°  j  °  ^^1^^^^^  gnesla;  the  Elec- 
estant  BoWian..  'who  took  up  arms  In  {I  oJ,»^"4*;fa  ^l^  erowned  in  Lintx  and 
defenae    of    their    re  igious    rip   ts,    ttni.   »»' °^ /*"  "^    j^    -1742    chosen    emperflr 

Ferdinand   II.   fntil  after  the   battle  of  qu^en.     ^^^^^^^    ,  Theresa  wa.  crowned 

Prague    in    1620,    '[be"    Bo^n"*  2|^  e™ 

to  aubmit.  and  was  deprived  o'tbe  right  ^mj^'"^  concluded  In  1745  confirmed  to 

of  choosing  her  king.     If  tberanism  wa.  «  /'^"VyXe   posBession  of   Silesia  and 

■trictly    forbidden    in    all    the    Austrian  * jedericK   tne   pu    ^,    j    ^hapelle.   1748. 

ArSh  the  talent,  of  Eugene  in  two  son,  was  aPP«i°te^  t«/^?'^*,^^VSneror 
wJnT  with  Turkey,  and  Vienna  was  de-  in  the  government  and  elected  t^raperor 
«ve7ed  by  Sobleski  and  the  Germans  of  Germany.  The  Partition  of  Poland 
from  the  attacks  of  Kara  Mustapha  in  (1772)  gave  Galcia  and  Lodomena  to 
iftOT  Tn  1fiS7  he  united  Hungary  to  Austria,  which  also  obtained  Biikowina 
TrfnsvlvLia  and  in  1^  restored  to  from  the  Forte  in  1777.^  At  .the  death  of 
HuiarJ  the' country  lyiS^  between  the  the  empress  In  1780  Austria  contained 
D^nSbfand  the  Theism  It  was  the  2:«;0?0  «nuare  mjles  with  a  pop.  est. 
chief    aim     of    Leopold    to    secure     to    mated  at  24.000,000.  ._^.„„  „«  ^ho 

CTiarle.  his  Mcond  son,  the  inheritance  The  Uberal  home  administration  of  the 
S^  the  sJanisTmonarchy.  and  in  1701,  empress  was  c«°«'»'J«l,  «°^  «Hr  much 
uDon  the  Actory  of  French  diplomacy  in  her  successor,  Joseph  II,  who  di  mucn 
Ibe  Vpointoent  Of  Jbe  grandson  of  Louis  to  further  the  spread  of  religious  toler 
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tBce,  eduratton,  and  thf>  induiitrlal  arts. 
Tm  Low  Countrien,  howpver,  revolted, 
and  be  wai  unBuorpdnfui  in  the  war  of 
1788  BgaiDit  thff  Porto.  Ilin  death  took 
place  in  1700.  He  wnn  nmreoded  by  bU 
eldeat  brother,  I^opold  II,  under  whom 
Pe«<^  wai  restored  in  the  N  'herlanda 
and  in  Hungary,  and  also  with  e  I'orte, 
Actuated  by  the  threat  of  war  from  the 
French  Awtetnbly  in  171»2,  ho  formed  an 
alliance  with  PruBaia,  but  died,  March  1, 
before  the  Ii'rench  revolutionary  war 
broke  out. 

nia    aon    Prancla    II,    nucceoded,    and 
waa  electod   (Jonnan  oiuperor,  by  which 
time   France    hnd    declared    war   ORniuHt 
S''n  «»  King  of  riunpnry  and   Bohoniio. 
In  1795,  in  the  third  diviRion  of  Poland, 
Weat  Gallcia  fell  to  Austria,  and  by  the 
Peace  of  Campo-Fomiio    (1707)    she  re- 
ceived  the  largest  part  of  the  Vrnofian 
territory  aa  componMotion  for  her  loss  of 
J^bardy     and     the     Netherlands.       In 
1799   Francis,   in    alliance   with    Runsia, 
renewed  the  war  with  France  until  1801, 
when   the   peace   of   Lun^ville   was   con- 
cluded.   In  1804  Francis  declared  himself 
hereditary  Emperor  of  Austria  as  Francis 
I,  and   united   all   his   states   under   the 
name  of  the  Empire  of  Austria,  immedi- 
•t^ly  taking  up  arms  once  more  with  his 
allies  Russia  and  Great  Rritain  against 
France.     The  war  of  1803  was   termi- 
nated by  the  Peace  of  Pressburg    (Dec. 
M),   by   which   Francis   had    to  cede   to 
France  the  remaining  provinces  of  Italy, 
as  well  as  to  give  up  portions  of  territory 
to  Bavaria,  Wurtombcrg,  and  Raden,  re- 
ceiving  in    return    Salzburg  and    Rerch- 
tesgaden.      After    the    formation    of    the 
Confederation    cf    the    Rhine    (July    12, 
1806)    Francis  was  forced  to  resign  his 
dignity  as  Emperor  of  Germany,   which 
had   been  In   his  family  more  than   COO 
years.     A  new  war  with  France  In  1809 
cost  the  monarchy  42,380  square  miles  of 
territory  and  3,500,000  subjects.     Napo- 
Ipon  married  Maria  liouisa,  daughter  of 
the  emperor,  and  in  1812  concluded  an 
alliance  with  him  against  Russia.    But  in 
1813  Francis  again  declared  war  against 
France,    and    formed    an    alliance    with 
ontain,    Russia,    Prussia,    and    Sweden 
against  his  son-in-law.     By  the  Congress 
of  Vienna    (1815)   Austria  gained  Lom- 
bardy   and    Venetia,    and    recovered,    to- 
other with  Dalmatia,  the  hereditary  ter- 
ritories  which   It   had   been   obliged    to 

In  the  troubled  period  following  the 
French  revolution  of  1830  insurrections 
took  place  in  Modena,  Parma,  and  the 
Papal  States  (1831-32),  but  were  aup- 
preased  without  much  difficulty:  and 
tttoufh    profeaaedly    neutral   durinr    the 


Polish  insurrectiona  Austria  clearly 
showed  herself  on  the  side  of  Rnaaia, 
with  whom  her  relations  became  more  In- 
timate as  those  between  Great  Britain 
and  France  grew  more  cordial.  The 
death  of  Francis  I  (1835)  and  accession 
of  his  son  Ferdinand  I  made  little 
change  in  the  Austrian  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  much  discontent  was  the  conse- 
nuence.  In  1846  the  failure  of  the  Polish 
Insurrection  led  to  the  incorporation  of 
Cracor/  with  Austria.  In  Italy  the  dec- 
larations of  Pio  Nono  in  favor  of  re- 
form Increased  the  difficulties  of  Austria, 
and  In  Hungary  the  opposition  under 
Kossuth  and  others  assumed  the  form  of 
a  great  constitutional  movement.  In 
1848,  when  the  expulsion  of  Ixiuis 
Philippe  shook  all  IJurope.  Mettemlch 
found  it  imiMJssible  any  longer  to  guide 
the  helm  of  state,  and  the  government 
was  compelled  to  admit  a  free  press  and 
the  right  of  citizens  to  arms.  Apart 
from  the  popular  attttude  in  Italv  and 
in  Hungary,  where  the  diet  declared  itself 
permanent  imder  the  presidency  of  Kos- 
suth, the  in»urrec;tion  made  equal  prog- 
ress In  Vienna  itself,  and  the  royal 
family,  no  longer  In  safety,  removed  to 
Innsbruck.  After  various  ministerial 
changes  the  emperor  abdicated  in  favor 
of  his  nephew,  B^rancis  Joseph;  more 
vigorous  measures  were  adopted;  and 
Austria,  aided  by  Russia,  reduced  Hun* 
gary  to  submission. 

The  rear  1855  is  memorable  for  the 
Concordat  with  the  pope,  which  nut  the 
educational  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  of 
the  empire  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the 

*  apnl  8«?e.  In  1859  the  hostile  intentions 
of  France  and  Sardinia  against  the  pos- 
sessions of  Austria  in  Italy  became  so 
evident  that  she  declared  war  by  sending 
an  army  across  the  Ticino ;  but  after  dis- 
astrous defeats  at  Magenta  and  Solferino 
she  was  compelled  to  cede  Milan  and  the 
northwest  portion  of  I^mbardy  to  Sar- 
dinia. In  1864  she  joined  with  the  Ger- 
man states  in  the  spoliation  of  Denmark, 
but  a   dispute   about   Schleswig-Holsteln 

-'iool?^   ^''J.J^   »    ^ar   ^ith   her   allies 

1866),    while   at    the   same    time    Italy 

;-^aewed  her  attempts  for  the  recovery  of 

♦  enice.  The  Italians  were  defeated  at 
Custozza  and  driven  back  across  the 
Mincio;  but  the  Prussians,  victorious  at 
K»nIggrat5B  (or  Sadowa),  threatened 
vfenna.  Peace  was  concluded  with  Prus- 
sia on  Aug.  23  and  with  Italy  on  Oct.  3, 
the  result  of  the  war  being  the  cession 

u  '^«?et'*  through  France  to  Itoly  and 
the  withdrawal  of  Austria  from  all  In- 
terference in  the  affairs  of  Germany. 

Since  1866  Auatria  has  been  occupied 
chiefly  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
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Mnnire.  Hungarian  demand*  for  ■el^ 
S^Snent  wSe^flnaUy  agwrf  to.  and 
SrSnpire  of  Austria  divided  Jig  the 
two  parts  already  n»endoned-g»  CiSle- 
than  and  the  Transleithan.  This  "etu®; 
S^t  wi  Snsummatod  by  the  coronation 

gndte^^a.-^^f'lS.rfNM 

°ci^roJ%5^"ca£ruT>rf^^^ 

dlation  of  schools  from  the  donJnatiou^of 
Se  church,  and  the  placing  of  ^W^s^l^i 

SurtnSble.  bo  J  in  re|ard^  *°,l°a"; 
?l1^em  gT^oJ/'for  hTstS.  the  ac. 
rtoW^ustiia  ha^  been  hampered  by  the 

f»  nviMift  During  the  war  between  Kus- 
Sa  S^Turkey  ii  1877-78  Austria  r^ 

%?ori?78  It  wL«ed^  aT^^^^^ 

S^  AS.  thr?he  Vvin^^^^^^ 

Eia  and  Herzegovina  should  be  adminis- 

*"The**anne"xaSon  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
eoSl  b?  Austria  in  19(^  was  bitterly  re- 

iSl^t^T^^mbSn^rpSg^^tS 

t1?  fc'a«iSf '  i-4rel 

3r^aolfaMM^ 
♦hPM  smoldered  an  undercurrent  of  hatred 
SmeS^Aetwo^untries.  A  vast  amount 
S  m^erial   good   '^as    accomplished  by 

S?onteSlVos?erity  Aej^^^^^^ 

fo^tS'^lkue^.'f '"nc%"?hl?  'VI^^S 
SaJ  do^SSrio^i-  a  thousand  rimes  more 
Insupportable  than  that  of  the  TurM^ 
'The  oeoDle  were  encouraged  in  this  aw- 
wnteSfW  the  Servians  who  would  not 

Lt'  i'^a^lJionTcXV^S-iffS' 
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named  Priniep.  S»ot  and  kfltod  the  Aig; 
duke  Franda  Ferdinand,  hdr  to  the 
Anrtria-Hungary  throne,  and  his  wue,  tne 
DuSeSi  ofHohenberg,  in  Serajevo,  the 
SSSTolBowiia.  Austria.jffimk^that 
Se  Servian  government  had  abettea  tne 
SmeT nutfo^ard  certain  demanda.  some 

?nd  the  United  States  were  among  the 
|?eat  nations  taking  their  stand  ag^ns 
the  central  powers.  The  United  States 
de^la?^  war  on  Austria-Hungary  Decem- 
ber? 1917.  (Sec  European  War.)  Fol 
hawing  the  peace  concluded  with  feussia. 
February  10,  1918  (see  Russia),  the 
Austrians  atteiniited  to  rout  the  Italian 
army?  but  failed.  Instead,  the  Italians 
Ser-attackcd  in  a  series  of  xrmistiblc 
«trokea  culminating  in  a  terrific  pftensue 
in  October  that  compelled  Austria  to  ro- 
tate from  the  war.  The  armistice  was 
Ked'November  3  1018  The J^'*^" 
casualties  were  ^st^ated  at  4^5TO.IKW 
cxoenditures   in    money,   Sp.OOO.UW.W"- 

nine  of  the  war.  At  its  end  the  debt  was 
$'>6  ;i.'?2.000,000,  exclusive  of  war  indemni- 
ties The  emperor.  Francs  Joseph,  died 
NovembI.r  21,'l916.  Charles  I;  who  suj^ 
ceeded  him,  ab«licate«l  in  November.  19m 
A«4.<v  "n«  T?ffl  (on  to-da-ta  ),  or  auto 
Auto  Ua  Xe   \^^  ^g^  nt.  <  act  of  fmtli.' 

See  Inquisition.  i..„^_-iHn»-     an 

A_x^,«~««%1>  own  handwriting ,  an 
AUtOgrapn  (n'ta-graf).  a  person's 
original  manuscript  or  signature,  as  op- 
posed to  a  copy.  The  practice  of  wjert 
fng  autographs  or  signatures  uatM  at 
leSst  from  the  sixteenth  century,  among 
S  Seat  collections  known  being 
those  of  Lom6nie  de  Brienne  and  Lacroii 

du  Maine.  /-.to-mS'bil  or  ft-t6-m6- 

Automobile     VV ) ,    a    self-propelled 
vehicle;  one  moved  by  other  than  anima 
DOwer  and  adapted  to  common  roads  and 
streets.    The  term  includes  vehicles  used 
for  passengers  and  freight,  but  not  trac 
tion   engines   used   to  draw   a  train  or 
trucks  or    vans,    nor  carriages   or  cars 
Sed  to  travel  on  special  tracks,  as  ra.lj 
wav  and  street  cars.     For  the  origin  oi 
vehicles  of  this  type  we  may  go  back  a« 
far  as  1770,  when  Nicholas  Cugnot,  « 
FrenA  Inventor,   built  two  steam  road- 
carriages,   one  of  which  is   stiU  in   ex- 
istence, in  the  Conservatoire  dw  Arts  et 
Meriers    at  Paris.     Several  others  were 
SS^  dUnAhe  18th  centun;.  one^ 
Oliver  Evans  of  Philadelphia,  which  pro- 
peUed  itself  for  some  distance  through  the 
SSerts    of    that    dty.     The   flrrt    that 
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•etnany  ran  in  England  was  built  by 
Biehatd  Trevlthick  in  1802.  Tbii  pto- 
palled  itielf  for  90  miles  to  London,  wbera 


Front  Tiew  of  motor  ahowioc  fan  and  tiining  gear 
At  the  bottom  ia  the  oil  reservoir. 


it  was  to  be  exhibited.  Between  1827  and 
1837  Walter  Henwick  produced  a  number 
of  steam  wagons,  used  for  passenger  serv« 
ice.  One  of  these,  the  'Automaton,'  ran 
for  20  weeks,  and  carried  in  all  over 
12,000  passengers.  The  modem  era  of 
automomle  construction  began  with  the 
perfecting  of  the  internal'Combustion  en- 


antmnobiles  of  much  finer  constmctioB 
and  higher  speed  made  their  anieanuice, 
especially  in  France,  where  they  became 
rarlier  popular  than  in  other  countries, 
nie  weak  construction  of  these  machines 
and  their  liability  to  frequent  accidents 
and  breakages  stood  in  the  way  of  their 
(eneral  adoption,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
earlier  years  of  the  twentieth  century  that 
they  b««ame  widely  popular.  Witlun  re- 
cent years  they  have  been  greatly  per- 
fected in  strength  and  facility  of  opera- 
tion and  the  number  of  them  in  use  in  the 
United  States  and  dsewhere  has  grown 
enormously.  Frequent  ezliibitions  and 
racing  contests  have  added  greatly  to 
their  popularity,  and  thdr  power  and 
speed  have  so  greatly  increased  that 
stringent  laws  limiting  the  speed  of 
travel  in  cities  and  on  country  roads 
have  been  enacted  for  the  prevention 
of  accidents.  As  early  as  1902  Angieres, 
of  Paris,  made  a  record  mile  in  48 
seconds,  and  since  then  considerably 
higher  speeds  have  been  attained.  The 
highest  so  far  recorded  is  a  mile  in  25.40 
seconds,  on  April  23;  1911.  Numerous 
records  at  greater  distances  have  been 
niade.  The  fact  that  the  automobile  had 
its  early  development  in  France  is  indi- 
cated by  the  terms  employed  in  the  indus- 
try, such  as  chauffeur,  garage,  chaasia, 
tonneau,  limousine,  abd  a  number  of 
others  of  French  origin. 

The  Automobile  Club  of  France, 
founded  in  1896,  with  its  headquarters  in 
Paris,  conducted  many  international  rac- 
ing events.  The  Gordon-Bennett  Cup  was 
won  in  1900  by  Charron :  speed,  38.5  miles 
per  hour ;  in  1001  by  Girardot,  35.5  miles 


Section  of  rear  axle  ihowins  ipiral  bevel  driving  gears,  brakes  and  wheel  bMtftngs. 


sine,  with  gasoline  or  naphtha  as  fuel,  per  hour ;  in  1902  by  S.  F.  Edge,  34  miles 

and    the    development    of    the  electric-  per  hour ;  in  1903  by  Tenatzy,  4914  miles 

storage  motor  battery    (gr.   v.).  In  the  per  hour.    The  Grand  Prix  superseded  the 

Bnal  dseade  of  the   nineteenth  century  Qordon-Bennett   Cup    and    was   won   ia 


Mi 
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IHqS  Lantenwhlager.  (Geniumy)  with 

!r  lu^tno^  Mr    «2  miles  per  hour;  m 
;9W  BStetT^rSjeKPeSieot  car.  72 

•"H*"  lofw'^'rko.  waa  run  from  Pekin  to 
Pa'^B.^'^he^r^ufe  c^^ "he  «obi  J^^^^^^^^ 
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bicycle  in  1885.  Panhajd  «»d  I*^a^r 
SSrtructed  the  first  *otomobUe  in  18M. 
iMrine  the  Daimler  motor.  It  was  i^J™ 
^°lho  devisSl  the  transmission  system 
whichrso  far  as  the  general  «:heme  w 
MDcemed,  has  been  continued  in  all 
m^M  of  cars.  He  placed  his  engine  in 
frSnf  the  axte  of  the  cranli-shaft  para UeJ 
Skh  the  sides  of  the  vehicle.  The  dnve 
wM  through  a  clutch  to  a  set  of  reduc- 
Ti^  ge^n.  and  thence  to  a  differential 


s^^,.u....«..Ho..»-^"-.-»'"--'-:-':*": 


arrived  first  in  Piris.  August  10.  He 
used  a  40-horsepower  Itala  car.  In  IWS 
Sn  around-the-v^rld  race  was  won  by  a 
Thomas  car.  .  The  route  was  New  York 
to  San  Francisco,  ship  to  China,  Pekm  to 

^"li'"  America  the  Vanderbilt  Cup  race 
has  been  a  feiitare  of  recent  years,  in 
1911  a  300-horsepower  B^nz  racer  trav- 
eled  one  mile  at  a  speed  pi  141.7  miles  an 
hour  at  Ormond  Bench  in  Florida. 


gear  on  a  countershaft  ^fo.""  7^*£JL ^^''t 
road  wheels  were  chain  driven.  l-xcRpt 
in  the  ca^e  of  some  makes  of  heavy  truf^s 
there  are  few  chain-driven  motor  vehicl.-s 
to-day  But  the  Levassor  combination  of 
chitch  gear  box  and  transmission  rg 
mains  practicaUy  unchanged.  In  .1885 
Sliz  produced  a  motor  tricycle,  using  a 
Sis  engine.    Daimler  ^''^''^'t^^^'^JyifJ*'^ 

^%k^^  ''^  FiS 
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a  time,  but  waa  displaced  by  tbe  gaaoline 
engine,  though  tlie  demand  for  the 
"steamer"  is  becoming  evident  again.  The 
electric  vehicle  is  more  in  evidence  as  a 
town  car  and  for  paved  and  level  streets. 
The  great  majority  of  curs  to-day  are 
driven  by  gasoline  engines. 

The  gasoline  automobile  may  be  biiefly 
describcid  as  follows:  The  chassis  is  the 
gear  and  mechanical  parts  of  the  car. 
lie  body  is  the  upper  section  erected 
upon  the  chassis ;  it  is  of  various  designs. 
Of  the  open  type,  are  touring  cars,  club 
can  and  roadsters;  of  the  glass-enclosed 
type  are  limousines,  landaulets,  coupes, 
broughams  and  sedans.  At  the  fore  part 
of  the  chassis  is  the  motor,  usually  a  four- 


more  or  less  eomi>licated  system  for  mxpfSj- 
ing  lubricating  oil  to  engine  beariiigi  and 
cyunders.  When  the  power  has  been  pro- 
duced on  the  crank-shaft  of  the  engine  it 
is  transmitted  through  a  friction  dutch 
to  a  shaft  conveying  the  power  to  the  rear 
wheels ;  behind  the  dutch  are  the  change 
speed  gears — termed  the  transmission— 
which  enables  the  wheels  to  be  driven  at 
varying  speeds  while  the  engine  is  running 
at  a  constant  rate.  Attached  to  the  rear 
axle  is  a  differential  gear  which  enatdee 
either  of  the  rear  wheels  to  be  turned 
independently  of  the  other  in  rounding 
curves,  and  both  to  be  driven  at  a  uni- 
form rate  when  the  car  is  proceeding  in 
a  straight  line.    That  part  of  the  shaft 


Modem  four-cylinder  16-vaIve  motor.    Exbaust  tide  sbowins  water  pump  and  electric  generator. 


or  six-cylinder,  or  more  recently  an  eight- 
cylinder  (two  blocks  of  four  cylinders 
each,  at  an  angle  of  90°  to  each  other)  or 
a  twin-six  (twelve  cylinders,  arranged  in 
blocks  of  six  at  an  angle  of  (K)"  to  each 
other).  The  motor  has  to  be  provided 
with  several  externnl  devices  which  may 
be  classified  as  separate  systems.  There 
is  first  a  complicated  system  of  gasoline 
supply,  including  the  supply  tank  and 
carburetor  or  mixing  device ;  secondly,  as 
the  engine  gets  hot  in  working,  the  cyl- 
inders in  which  the  explosions  take  place 
need  to  be  cooled  by  a  system  of  water  or 
air  circulation;  third,  as  the  mixture  of 
gasoline  vapor  and  air  is  ignited  by  an 
eltx'lric  spark  the  wLule  arrangement  of 
magneto  or  generator,  battery,  induction 
coil,  and  spark-timing  device  is  termed 
the  electric  ignition  system,  with  which  is 
usually  combined  a  complete  electric  light- 
ing and  motor-starting  system;  fourth,  a 

1£3— U— 1 


lying  between  the  transmission  and  the 
differential  gear  is  provided  with  universal 
joints,  which  allow  the  rear  wheels  to  riss 
and  fall  freely  as  the  springs  are  com- 
pressed or  rdeased.  The  drive  is  usually 
direct  from  the  shaft  through  bevd  gears 
to  shafts  contained  in  the  hollow  rear 
axle.  In  addition  to  the  engine  with  its 
auxiliary  devices  and  the  transmitting 
gears,  other  mechanical  devices  are  in  use, 
consisting  of  the  brakes,  the  steering  gear, 
the  muffler,  for  deadening  the  sound  of 
the  explosions,  air  pumps  and  the  various 
gauges — spee<1,  air.  oil,  gasoline,  tempera- 
ture, etc.,  electric  switches  and  the  control 
devices  for  governing  the  speed  and  direc- 
tion of  movement.  A  fuller  description  of 
the  cssontial  parts  of  a  gasoline  automo- 
bile follows: 

Motor.     Gasoline  motors   are  of   two 

feneral  types,   two-cycle  and   four-cyde. 
'he  txcQ-cyole  motor  consists  essentially  of 
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•  cyHiider  with  intefral  cylinder  head, 
wliich  ii  moiuted  on  a  baae  which  con- 
tains the  crank-shaft  bearings  and  is  just 
large  enooch  to  allow  for  the  throw  of jue 
crank.  Tms  base  must  be  tea  tifht.  The 
cylinder  is  fitted  with  a  hollow  piston  con- 
taining a  wrist-pin  and  the  piston  drives 
the  crank-shaft  by  means  of  a  connecting- 
rod  with  crank  and  wrist-pin  bearings.  A 
carburetor,  or  other  device  for  mixing  gas- 
oline and  air  in  the  proper  proportions,  is 
connected  with  the  motor  base.  The  cyl- 
inder wall  contains  two  ports  which  are 
uncovered   when  the  piston   reaches  its 


of  the  piston  or  in  two  cydes.  The  four- 
evele  motor  is  similar  In  design  except 
that  the  ports  are  replaced  by  mechanic- 
ally operated  viUives  located  at  the  top  of 
the  cylinder.  On  the  down  stroke  oi  the 
piston  the  inlet  valve  is  opened  by  a  cam 
on  a  shaft  driven  from  the  crank-shaft  by 
chain  or  gears.  At  the  end  of  the  down 
stroke  the  inlet  valve  closes  and  the  suc- 
ceeding upstroke  of  the  piston  compresses 
the  charge,  whidi  is  fired  at  the  top  of  the 
piston  travel  and  descends  on  a  power 
stroke.  On  the  succeeding  up  stroke  the 
exhaust  valvo  is  open  and  the  cylinder 


Section  of  S-oylinder  V-type  motor  ahowing  valve  rooker  arm  mcchaQism,  water 
jacketa  and  gas  paaaagea. 


lowest  point.  One  of  these  is  the  exhaust 
port  through  which  the  burned  gases  go  to 
a  muffler,  the  other  an  intake  port  con- 
nected with  the  base  of  the  motor  by  a 
short  length  of  pipe.  The  operation  of 
this  type  of  motor  is  as  follows :  With  the 
revolunon  of  the  crank-shaft  the  piston 
rises  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  creating  a 
partial  vacuum  in  the  base  which  draws 
In  a  charge  of  gas;  the  piston  then  de- 
scends until  the  intake  port  is  uncovered 
and  gas  rushes  into  the  cylinder  from  the 
iase,  the  charge  being  deflected  away 
from  the  exhaust  port  by  a  baffle  plate  on 
the  piston.  The  rise  of  the  piston  com- 
presses the  charge,  which  is  fired  by  an 
electric  spark  at  the  top  of  the  stroke, 
driving  the  piston  down.  Thus  a  power 
stroke  is  accomplished  every  other  stroke 


cleansed  of  burned  gases.  Thus  a  cycle  of 
four  parts  is  accomplished,  of  which  only 
one  is  a  power  stroke.  On  both  types  of 
motors  a  fly-wheel  is  neccssory  to  carry 
the  crank-shaft  through  the  cycles  be- 
tween power  strokes.  While  the  two- 
cycle  type  of  motor  is  apparently  the  more 
desirable,  since  it  delivers  an  impulse  from 
each  cylinder  for  every  revolution  of  the 
crank-shaft,  the  four-cycle  type,  which 
delivers  an  impulse  on  every  second  revo- 
lution, has  proved  the  more  efficient  in 
practice  and  is  almost  universally  adopted 
for  automobile  purposes.  The  first  ma- 
chines were  equipped  with  one-cylinder 
engines,  but  the  vibration  increased  so 
rapidly  as  increased  power  requirements 
were  met,  that  more  cylinders  of  smaller 
^mensions  were   added  and   thus   two- 
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eylinder,  foar^ylinder,  six-,  eight-  and 
finally  twelve-cyliuder  cars  appeared  in 
the  attempt  to  secure  high  power  with  • 
minimnm  Tibration.  Other  methods  of  at- 
taining  *Jie  same  end,  such  as  careful  bal* 
andng  of  moving  parts  and  coonter- 
balandng  of  the  crank-shaft,  have  proved 
suocessful  in  large  degree.  Four-,  six-, 
eight-  and  twelve-cylinder  motors  are  all 
being  produced  by  manufacturers  of  high- 

Kade  cars,  the  advantages  of  simplicity 
ing  claimed  by  makers  of  the  four-  and 
six-cylinder  types,  and  of  flexibility  or 
wide  range  of  driving  speeds  and  smoother 
operation  for  the  eight-  and  twdve- 
cylinder  types. 

Cooling.    To  carry  off  the  heat  gener- 


Centrifugal  pump  with  thermostat  attached. 

iited  by  the  repeated  explosions  in  the  cyl- 
inders a  cooling  system  is  necessary,  the 
usual  type  being  a  water  circulating  sys- 
tem in  which  water  is  passed  through  a 
scries  of  water  jackets  surrou.  \g  the 
cylinders  by  a  centrifugal  or  gea.  pump. 
The  hot  water  is  piped  from  the  top  of 
the  water  jackets  to  a  radiator  consisting 
of  a  laree  number  of  thin  tubes  sur- 
rounded by  radiating  fins  or  of  a  tank 
pierced  by  many  air  tubes.  Through  the 
radiator,  air  is  drawn  by  a  fan  driven  by 
the  engine.  The  cooled  water  is  drawn 
from  the  bottom  of  the  radiator  by  the 
pump  and  forced  again  through  the  water 
jackets.  Another  system,  known  as  the 
'  thermo-syphon,'  utilizes  the  principle 
that  hot  water  rises,  to  secure  circulation 
and  so  eliminates  the  pump.  It  has  been 
found  that  an  engine  should  operate  at 
about  1»0*  F.  and  varioua  devicea  have 


been  produced  to  regulate  the  tamperatan 
to  thia  point.  A  modem  device  to  aato- 
matically  control  the  temperature  of  the 
water  circulating  around  the  cylinderi  la 
'in  expansion  unit  or  thermostat,  to  which 
is  attached  two  poppet  valves  so  placed 
that  they  alternately  open  and  close  two 
porta.  This  unit  is  in  a  cylindrical  case 
mounted  back  of  the  radiator  upper  inlet. 
When  the  engine  is  cold  the  unit  is  con-' 
tracted  so  that  the  water  in  the  radiator 
is  forced  through  a  by-pass  directly  down 
into  the  suction  side  of  tho  pump.  Thus 
no  water  circulates  through  the  radiator 
and  the  water  in  the  engine  heats  up  rap- 
idljr.  When  the  water  becomes  heated  the 
unit  expands,  the  by-pass  chamber  is  au- 
tomatically closi^d,  the  port  leading  into 
the  radiator  is  opened  and  water  flows 
into  the  radiator  from  the  engine. 

Air-cooling  has  been  used  with  great 
success  in  certain  makes  of  cars.  In  one 
of  these  air,  drawn  b^  a  powerful  fan  in 
the  flywheel  back  of  the  motor,  passes 
into  a  chamber  over  the  cylinders,  thence 
through  drums  r^urrounding  each  cylinder 
and  open  at  each  end  and  out  under  the 
back  of  the  car.  Each  cylinder  is  cast 
with  a  single  wall,  on  the  outside  of  which 
are  a  large  number  of  radiating  fins  or 
pins,  which  rapidly  conduct  the  heat 
away.  The  advantages  of  this  system 
are  that  a  considerable  saving  of  weight 
is  accomplished  by  eliminating  the  water, 
radiator,  pump  and  piping.  Furthermore, 
this  system  is  simpler  and  free  from  the 
troubles  of  leaking,  freezing  and  boiling 
which  a  water-cooung  system  is  liable  to. 

Ignition.  In  the  early  days  of  the  au- 
tomobile the  ignition  was  b^  three  meth- 
ods— the  tube  ignition,  which  was  dis- 
carded on  account  of  its  inflexibility  and 
the  impossibility  of  controlling  the  igni- 
tion so  effectually  as  by  electric  means; 
flame  ignition,  by  means  of  which  a  flame 
continually  burning  was  drawn  at  inter- 
vals into  the  combustion  chamber  to  ex- 
plode the  mixture;  and  the  catalytic 
method,  which  took  advantage  of  the  curi- 
ous property  possessed  by  spongy  plati- 
num of  becoming  red  hot  automatically  in 
hydrogen.  As  with  the  tul)e  and  flame 
ignition  this  method  has  no  flexibility 
such  as  is  possessed  by  the  electric  method. 
There  are  two  general  types  of  electric 
ignition,  make  and  break  or  low  tension, 
and  jump  spark  or  high  tension.  In  the 
first  a  spark  is  made  within  the  cylinder 
by  the  opening  and  closing  of  two  contact 
points,  a  complicated  mechanical  system 
which  requires  a  shaft,  cams,  push-rods, 
springs  and  levers,  that  has  oeen  dis- 
carded in  large  degree.  In  the  jump  spark 
system,  the  spark  is  caused  to  jump  be- 
tween the  p<Hnta  of  »  spark  plug,  a  steel 
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tabe  Inwited  in  the  erUncler.  thiptwh  ibm 
enter  of  which  is  a  rod  iiuulated  by 
poreelaiii  or  mica  from  the  tube.  At- 
tached to  the  lower  end  of  the  sted  tube 
ia  a  bent  wire,  which  extends  to  witmn 
1/S2  of  an  inch  of  the  eipoeed  end  of  the 
central  rod.  A  high  tension  current  wUl 
jump  this  gap  and  fire  the  charge  of  gas  in 
the  cylinder.  Oue  electrode  is  connected 
to  the  central  rod,  the  circuit  being  com- 
pleted by  using  the  motor  itself  as  a  con- 
ductor or  ground.  A  source  of  high  ten- 
sion (or  high  voltage)  electric  current  is 
necessary,  which  may  be  either  a  battery 
and  induction  coil  with  the  necessary  con- 


from  the  engine  shaft,  and  aa  soon  as  ^e 
shaft  of  the  engine  is  made  to  revolve  by 
means  of  the  starting  handle,  spans  are 
generated  for  igniting  the  charge  at  the 
correct  moment.  .     •      i 

The  Eisemann  system  comprised  a  low 
tension  generator  and  an  induction-coil 
for  producing  a  high-tension  spark.  It  is. 
however,  possible  to  wind  the  armature  of 
the  magneto  with  sufficiently  fine  wire  to 
produce  a  high-tension  current  direct  from 
the  armature.  This  is  done  in  the  Bosch 
method,  and  thus  the  induction-coil  U  done 

away  with.  .  i     ^  j  ., 

The  Delco  high-tension  type,  adapted  to 


Modem  foiuHjylinder  16-valve  motor.  Inlet  side  showing  carburetor, 
magneto  and  eleotrio  startmg  motor. 


eact  making  and  distributing  devices  to 
deUver  current  to  each  cyli°<'^.  «*  the 
right  instant,  or  a  magneto.  The  mag- 
neto, now  in  wide  use,  is  an  electric  gen- 
erator in  which  the  armature  revolves  in 
a  magnetic  field  provided  by  permanent 
steel  magnets.  The  armature  in  the  case 
of  the  magneto  machines  is  simply  a 
shuttie-shaMd  piece  of  iron  wound  from 
end  to  end  with  a  number  of,  turns  of 
cotton  or  silk-covered  copper  wire,  ims 
is  mounted  on  a  spindle  running  m  bear- 
ings at  either  end  of  the  system  of  mac- 
Tiets,  and  is  caused  to  revolve  at  one-half 
engine  speed  in  the  magnetic  field.  The 
two  ends  of  the  wire  wound  on  the  arma- 
ture are  brought  out  to  two  coUecting 
rings  mounted  on  the  spindle  outside,  the 
bearings.  Upon  these  collecting  rings 
press  brushes,  to  which  wires  are  attached 
conveying  the  current  to  the  spark  timing 
and  diatributinK  apparatus.  The  arma- 
tui«  is  driven  ny  means  of  gear  wheels 


an  eight-cylinder  engine,  embodies  the  fol- 
lowing elements :  A  source  of  current — 
the  generator,  or,  at  low  speeds,  the  stor- 
age battery;  an  ignition  timer,  which  in- 
terrupts the  low  tension  current  at  the 
proper  instant  to  prwluce  a  spark  in  llie 
high  tension  circuit ;  an  induction  coil, 
transforming  the  primary  current  of  six 
volts  into  oue  of  sufficient  voltage  to  jump 
between  the  points  of  the  spark  plugs;  a 
condenser,  which  assists  the  induction  coil 
to  raise  the  voltage,  and  which  protects 
the  contact  points  of  the  ignition  tuner 
against  burning;  a  high  tension  distrib- 
utor, which  directs  the  distribution  of  the 
high  tension  current  to  the  spark  plugs  in 
the  respective  cylinders ;  a  resistance  unit, 
which  protects  the  ignition  eoil  and  timpr 
contacts  from  injury  should  the  ifnition 
circuit  remain  dosed  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time  with  the  engine  not  run- 
ning. Structurally,  the  ignition  timer,  the 
distributor,  the  condenser  and  the  resist- 
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uwe  unit  constitnte  a  single  ummUy, 
wbkh  is  bolted  to  the  rear  of  the  fan- 
shaft  housiiig.  The  ignition  timer,  which 
is  driven  by  a  vertical  shaft  throagh  spiral 
gears  from  the  fanshaft,  has  two  sets  of 
contact  points.  The^e  share  between  them 
the  current  which  would  otherwise  pass 
through  one.  The  tendency  to  sparlc  and 
corrode  the  points  is  ordina  Uy  propor- 
tional to  the  amount  of  current  passing 
through  them.  Thus,  the  use  of  two  sets 
greatly  adds  to  the  life  of  each.  The  con- 
denser, which  is  contained  in  a  water- 
Eroof  casing  at  the  side  of  the  distributor 
ousing,  further  protects  the  contacts 
against  the  corrosive  action  of  sparking, 
and  utilizes  the  tendency  to  spark  to  in- 
tensify the  transformer  effect  of  the  induc- 
tion coil.  The  induction  coU  is  carried 
under  the  cowl  on  the  rear  side  of  the 
daslL  The  primary  current  is  interrupted 
by  the  timer  contacts  four  times  for  each 
revolution  of  the  engine,  producing  at 
each  break  of  the  primary  current  a  nigh 
tension  current,  which  is  directed  by  the 
distributor  to  spark  plugs  in  the  re- 
spective cylinders.  The  distributor  is  lo- 
cated directly  above  the  timer,  and  on  the 
same  shaft.  It  consists  of  a  head  or  cap 
of  insulating  material^  carrying  one  con- 
tact in  the  center,  with  eight  additional 
contacts  placed  at  equal  distances  from 
each  other  about  the  center.  A  rotor, 
locked  to  the  shaft,  maintains  constant 
communication  with  the  center  contact, 
and  carries  a  button  wliich  consecutively 
tilides  over  the  eight  contacts  in  the  gap. 
Lubrication.  Lubrication  is  of  great 
importance  in  the  smooth  running  of  au- 
tomobiles, and  great  progress  has  been 
made  in  schemes  for  supplying  oil  to  the 
various  bearings.  A  widely  adopted  method 
is  the  hollow  crank-shaft  through  which 
oil  is  fed  under  pressure.  A  gear  pump 
forces  oil  from  the  reservoir  in  the  bottom 
of  the  motor  through  leads  to  each  bear- 
ing. In  each  bearing  is  an  inlet  which 
registers  with  a  hole  in  the  bearing 
through  which  the  oil  is  forced.  The  hol- 
low crank-shaft  is  kept  full  of  oil  by  the 
pressure.  There  is  an  outlet  in  each  con- 
necting rod  bearing  through  which  these 
bearings  are  lubricated.  The  piston-pin 
bushings  receive  lubrication  by  providing 
holes  in  the  top  to  catch  the  oil  spray 
thrown  from  the  fast-revolving  crank- 
shaft. Other  makers  cling  to  the  simple 
'  splash '  system  in  which  the  oil  is  drawn 
from  the  reservoir  and  pumped  into  an 
nil  pan  into  which  the  revolving  cranks 
dip  and  splash  the  oil  over  the  bearings 
and  cylinder  walls.  A  constant  level  is 
maintained  in  this  nan  by  overflow  pipes, 
which  return  the  oil  to  the  reservoir. 
Carburetor.    The  early  form  of  carbu- 


retor,  for  vanorising  the  gaaoUiM  aad  mis' 
ing  it  with  the  air,  was  known  •■  die  rar* 
face  carburetor.  It  cmuisted  of  a  tank 
containing  the  gasoline  and  presenting  a 
large  surface  to  the  air  drawn  through  the 
tank  when  the  engine  was  at  work.  The 
mere  passage  of  the  air  across  the  rarface 
of  the  volatile  liquid  saturated  it  to  a 
sufficient  degree,  provided  the  gasoline 
was  warm  enough.  The  spray  type  suc- 
ceeded this.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  the 
float  chamber  and  the  spray  chamber.  In 
its  normal  condition  the  float  chamber  is 
nearly  full  of  gasoline  and  the  float  float* 
ing  on  the  top.  When  in  this  position  a 
small  needle  valve  at  the  base  of  the 
chamber  is  closed  and  the  passage  of  any 
further  gasoline  into  the  chamber  is  pre- 
vented. When  the  supply  is  used  up  the 
float  sinks,  presses  against  pivoted  arms 
which,  in  turn,  lift  the  needle  valve ;  then 
a  fresh  supply  of  gasoline  runs  in,  raising 
the  float,  and  once  again  the  needle  valve 
is  closed.  The  gasoline  has  free  exit  from 
the  float  chamber  into  the  spray  chamber, 
where  a  partial  vacuum  is  created  when 
the  engine  is  making  the  suction  stroke. 
A  small  quantity  of  gasoline  is  sucked 
through  fine  tul)es  in  the  form  of  sprav, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  quantity  of  air  is 
sucked  up  through  the  opening  at  the  bot- 
tom; the  air  mixes  with  the  gasoline 
vapor  in  the  space  above  the  spray  maker, 
and  the  mixture  passes  away  reaay  for 
use  in  the  engine.  A  small  swinging  gate 
is  provided  at  the  air  entrance,  wiuch, 
when  the  engine  is  working  slowly,  oSers 
some  obstruction  to  the  admission  of  air; 
but  when  there  is  a  large  demand  on  the 
carburetor  the  air  rushing  in  opens  it 
wider  and  thus  automatically  regulates 
the  supply  of  air  to  the  required  actual 
requirements  of  the  engine.  AI)ove  the 
top  of  the  spray  chamber  is  another  series 
of  openings  for  extra  air;  also  there  is 
provided  a  jacket  around  the  spray  cham- 
ber into  which  some  of  the  hot  exhaust 
gases  from  the  exhaust  pipe  can  be  in- 
troduced. A  little  plunger  is  provided  for 
the  purpose  of  agitating  the  float  when 
starting  the  engine.  By  pressing  this  two 
or  three  times  a  good  supply  of  gasolfne  is 
ensured  in  the  spray  chamber.  In  the 
pipe  loading  from  the  carburetor  to  the 
engine  is  introduced  a  throttle  valve,  by 
means  of  which  the  quantity  of  mixture 
can  be  controlled.  The  same  principle  is 
applied  to  later  carburetors,  but  the 
spray  Las  given  place  to  the  single  jet, 
and  various  other  modifications  have 
been  introduced. 

Transmiasion  and  Drive.  Since  an  in- 
ternal combustion  motor  is  not  self- 
starting  in  the  exact  sense,  but  mi«t  be 
turned  by  outside  means  to  draw  in  the 
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flnt  charge  before  it  can  run  under  Itt 
owB  power,  a  hand  crank  la  "uPPU^il 
which  can  be  attached  to  the  end  of  the 
eraak-ahaft  for  this  purpose.  In  modem 
can  this  is  sapplemented  by  a  small  elec- 
tric motor  supplied  with  current  by  a 
storage  battery.  When  the  motor  is  run- 
ning under  its  own  power  this  starting 
motor  is   driven   by   it   and   acts   as   a 


motor  gives  its  Mfhost  power  whenron- 
ning  at  or  near  ita  highest  speed,  IBOO  to 
aOOO  revolutions  per  minute.  The  trans- 
mission geariiu  enables  the  motor  to  run 
at  its  most  efficient  speed  while  driving 
the  car  at  a  moderate  rate,  thus  aUowinK 
the  driver  to  climb  hills  and  pull  through 
heavy  roads  that  would  not  otherwise  be 
le.     The  usual  practice  is  to  pro- 


PrcMure  oil  supply  eyBtem  with  pressure  gauge  and  regulator. 


dynamo  and  recharges  the  battery.  An 
alternative  is  to  supply  a  _  separate 
dynamo,  in  which  case  the  starting  motor 
runs  only  when  the  initial  turning  move- 
ment is  to  be  given  to  the  car  motor.  To 
make  starting  the  car  motor  possible  a 
friction  clutch  in  required  to  free  the 
motor  from  the  «lriving  wheels.  This  is 
»f  either  cone  or  disc  design  and  is  either 
near  or  incorporated  in  the  flywheel.  The 
free  end  of  this  clutch  is  connected  to  the 
transmission,  the  function  of  this  gearing 
being  to  allow  of  a  variety  of  speeds  be- 
tween the  motor  and  the  rear  wheels.  The 


vide  cars  with  from  two  to  four  gear 
ratios  as  the  weight  of  the  car  increases. 
In  the  planetary  syRteni  the  gears  are  con- 
trolled by  foot  pedals,  but  the  usual  type 
is  the  sliding  gear  transmission,  in  which 
the  gears  are  controlled  by  a  lever  by 
which  the  desired  gears  can  be  slid  into 
mesh.  A  reverse  gear  for  running  the 
car  backwards  is  also  provided.  The  rear 
axle  varies  widely  in  design,  being  either 
bolid,  live  or  floating.  The  solid  axle  is 
fjmilar  to  a  wagon  axle  and  simply  car- 
ries the  weight  of  the  car,  the  wheel  drive 
being  by  chains  from  a  transverse  shaft 
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or  ranr  gean  engaging  with  large  internal 
meabed  gears  mounte<l  on  the  wheels 
themaelvea.  The  live  axle  conaiata  of  a 
tube  which  carries  the  weight,  witiiin 
which  are  two  shafts,  to  the  outer  ends 
of  which  are  keyed  the  wheels.  At  the 
inner  ends  the  shafts  are  driven  by  differ- 
ential gearing.  The  floating  axle  carries 
the  weight  of  the  car  and  also  acts  as  a 
bearing  for  the  wheels  which  are  driven 
by  internal  shafts,  at  the  outer  ends  of 
which  are  clutches  engaging  with  the 
wheels. 

Aluminum  has  entered  more  and  more 
into  the  construction  of  automobiles,  thus 
reducing  weight.  In  some  cars  the  struc- 
tural part  of  the  engine — including  cylin- 
der barrels,  w^ater  jackets,  bearing  sup- 
ports and  the  upper  half  of  the  crank 
case — ^is  molded  from  aluminum  in  one 
piece.  Touring  bodies,  fenders,  hoods,  ra- 
diator shells,  parts  of  the  rear  axle  and 
transmission  case  are  further  examples  of 
the  extent  to  which  metallic  aluminum 
now  aompetes  with  the  other  sheet  metals 
and  with  wood.  The  aluminum  surface 
retains  paint  well,  and  the  increased 
rigidity  makes  the  car  more  durable. 

The  Steam  Car.  Among  the  earliest 
American  automobiles,  steam-driven  ma- 
chines held  a  prominent  place.  Popular 
favor,  however,  soon  turned  to  the  gaso- 
line car  as  the  more  economical  in  the  use 
of  fuel  and  less  complicated  in  operation 
and  because  of  the  instantaneous  starting 
feature  of  the  internal  explosion  engine. 
Certain  makers,  however,  clung  to  the 
steam-driven  type  and  succeed*^  in  de- 
veloping a  car  which  met  most  of  the  ob- 
jections raised  against  the  early  steam 
machines.  Economy  was  secured  by  sub- 
stituting kerosene  for  gasoline  as  fuel; 
operation  was  made  easy  by  substituting 
automatic  for  hand  controls  of  the  burner 
and  water  supniy  to  the  boiler;  water, 
which  is  used  lavishly  in  the  production 
of  steam,  was  conserved  by  adding  a  feed 
water  heater  and  a  condenser,  which 
takes  the  place  of  a  radiator  in  the  gaso- 
line car.  The  modem  steam-driven  car 
has  a  number  of  striking  advantages  over 
the  gasoline  car,  as,  for  instance,  the  fact 
that  considerable  reserve  power  can  be 
stored  and  applied  in  any  desired  volume 
to  the  rear  wheels ;  its  engine  can  develop 
its  maximum  power  at  the  lowest  speed 
aud  it  is  self-sjarting  without  the  aid  of 
auxiliary  devices;  no  clutch,  no  flywheel, 
and  no  change  speed  gears  are  required 
imd  automatic  controls  render  its  opera- 
tion exceedingly  simple.  Furthermore,  it  is 
claimed  that  the  wide  range  of  speeds 
without  gear  shifting,  smooth  starting  and 
the  continuous  flow  of  power,  lead  to  econ- 


omT  of  tiree  and  moving  parts.  In  short, 
it  IS  claimed  that  the  steam  car  bas  at- 
tained, with  a  minimum  of  parts,  all  that 
the  gasolina  car  is  striving  for  by  an  in- 
crease of  parts,  such  as  additional  cylin- 
ders, electric  starting  system,  etc.  The 
essentials  of  a  steam  car  consist  of  a  fire- 
tube  boiler  with  burner  and  pilot  light ;  a 
two-cylinder  simple  steam  engine,  geared 
directly  to  the  rear  axle  through  two  spur 
gears;  fuel  and  water  tanks:  air  and 
water  pumps ;  condenser  and  the  various 
hand  and  automatic  control  devices.  An 
electric  generator  with  storage  battery  is 
added  for  lighting  purposes.  In  operation 
water  is  fed  to  the  boiler  by  pumps  driven 
continuously  from  the  rear  axle,  the 
amount  admitted  to  the  boiler  being  gov- 
erned by  an  automatic  valve  with  by-pass. 
This  valve  opens  when  the  water  level  in 
the  boiler  sinks  below  a  certain  point  and 
closes  when  the  boiler  is  filled  to  the  right 
level,  opening  the  by-pass  to  allow  the 
water  to  pump  back  to  the  supply  tank. 
The  boiler  consists  of  a  steel  drum, 
through  which  run  vertical  tubes  open  at 
each  end.  Under  this  is  the  kerosene  (or 
gasoline)  burner,  lighted  by  a  pilot  light, 
which  burns  continuously.  The  main 
burner  is  controlled  by  an  automatic 
valve,  which  opens  when  the  steam  pres- 
sure falls  below  a  fixed  point.  Fuel  is 
forced  to  the  burner  by  air  pressure  and 
the  heat  from  the  burner  rising  through 
the  vertical  tubes  generates  steam  which 
(governed  by  a  hand  throttle  located  near 
the  driver)  passes  to  the  engine.  The  ex- 
haust steam  goes  to  a  feed  water  heater 
in  the  tank  and  thence  to  the  condenser, 
where  it  turns  into  water  again  and  is 
returned  to  the  tank  to  be  used  over 
again.  The  driver  controls  the  car  by 
means  of  a  hand  throttle,  a  reverse  lover 
and  the  usual  brakes  and  steering  gear. 

The  Electric  Car.  For  city  use,  where 
runs  are  short  and  stops  frequent,  the 
electric  car,  because  of  its  simplicity, 
cleanliness  and  ease  of  control,  has  be- 
come exceedingly  popular.  It  consists 
essentially  of  a  suitable  frame  and  run- 
ning gear,  a  storage  battery  with  capacity 
for  sixty  to  ninety  miles  operation  on  one 
charge,  an  electric  motor  or  motors  with 
suitable  driving  gears  and  a  controller  or 
rheostat  and  reversing  switch.  The  speed 
of  electric  cars  is  usually  limited  to  not 
more  than  twenty-five  miles  per  hour.  The 
battery  is  charged  by  connecting  it  with 
any  suitable  source  of  current  and  can 
easily  be  charged  in  a  night  for  a  full 
day's  operation.  Many  systems  of  power 
transmission  are  used,  the  chief  methods 
being  either  to  gear  motors  to  each  rear 
wheel  by  spur  gearing  or  to  drive  the  rear 


Amt«mo1)lU 
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whatli  by  shafti  eoatmlned  In  a  hollow  gadly  conatnietcd  fonr«jliiid«r  mglM  ^f 
STaadr  oS^t^  SiSaJh  dlffewndal  about  20  homw»w«  for  tlw  H-ton  tiw> 
SMrirtSr^  motor  elthTr  by  chain  or  incr«i«inf  to  «to  W  horwpojrer  m  the 
Oaftand  worm-gear  drive. '  7%-ton  Am  ii  reached.     Aa  the  »!■•  of 

J?o«"  TnKk».  In  addition,  to^  the  the  tr"«:k  Jj^^rS' wTS?''JXrth; 
Urge  number  of  machines  deeigned  to  mum  ^ad  roeedla  lowered,  so  "at  the 
carer  from  two  to  eeren  paasengem,  larger  truck  aeldom  rune  at  »  "P^^oj 
wMA  are  .tiU  known  as  'pleaiure'  cars,  more  than  12  mile- per  hour.  Th«  whee 
in  epite  of  the  general  tenancy  to  regard  ba«e  variee  from  1«  ♦«  200  Inchee.  and 
them  as  utiUtiea  and  not  luxuries,  the  au-  whUe  the  tread  of  the  light  track  is 
tomobile  truck  for  freight  and  package 
delivery  has  come  into  wide  use  and  is 
rapidly  replacing  the  horse-drawn  wagon 
aa  a  more  rapid  and  economical  means  of 
transportation.  The  fact  that  the  motor 
truck  can  be  kept  in  practically  continu- 
ous operation  at  a  speed  two  to  five  times 
greater  than  that  of  a  horae-drawn  wagon, 
enaUea  it  to  do  the  work  of  from  two  to 
four  teams.  The  earliest  trucks  were 
steam-driven,  but  gasoline  and  electric 
tracks  practically  monopolize  the  field  at 

J»reaent.  Eleetrie  trucks  are  used  chiefly 
n  the  heart  at  cities,  where  the  pavements 
are  smooth  and  stops  are  frequent.  The 
sisea  run  from  1,^-ton  to  6  tons'  capacit.^ 
with  a  battel^  capacity  of  from  40  to  75 
mQea  on  a  smgle  charge.  The  gasoline 
track,  which  predominates  on  American 
roads,  dUfers  from  the  pleasure  car  in  thut 
it  is  boilt  much  more  heavily  and  strongly 
to  withstand  the  heavy  strains  to  which  it 
is  subjected.  These  trucks  are  designe(l 
to  run  at  low  road  speed  and  withstand 
severe  service.  Their  capacity  varies 
from  %-ton  for  light  delivery  purposes, 
to  7%    tons   and   upwards   for  handling 

heavy  material,  such  as  coal,  sand,  grayel,  .      .     ,  .       .       i 

etc.  The  arrangement  of  the  working  usually  standard,  in  the  larger  sizes  broad 
parts  of  a  truck  is  similar  to  that  of  a  wheels  with  two  tires  on  each  wheel  ore 
touring  car.  The  engine  and  radiator  are  often  used  to  distribute  the  wear,  and  in 
mounted  at  the  forwai-d  end  of  a  heavy  this  case  the  tread  on  the  rear  wheels  is 
frame.  The  engine  is  eonni'ctPil  through  about  six  inches  wider  than  on  the  front 
a  cone  or  disc  ti  tch  With  tlie  transmis-  wheels.  The  wheels  are  usually  of  woml 
sion  gearing,  which  is  usually  placed  close  of  an  artillery  type  proportioned  to  tlie 
to  the  engine.  The  transmission  gearing  heavy  load  carried,  but  ste«>l  wheels,  with 
usually  supplies  three  speeds  forward  and  a  web  or  disc,  instead  of  si)okes,  are  bciii;? 
one  reverse  and  this  is  connected  by  a  rapidly  intrwhiced.  The  weight  of  tnioks 
shaft  either  to  the  rear  axle,  which  is  varies  from  1000  pounds  in  a  light  deliv- 
driven  by  bevel  or  worm  gearing  or  the  ery  car,  to  7500  pounds  and  upwards  tor 
shaft  drives  a  transverse  shaft,  located  the  5-ton  trucks  and  larger  sizes.  Tm 
forward  of  the  rear  axle  from  which  the  style  of  body  used  on  a  truck  viiru's 
wheels  are  driven  by  chains.  The  chain  widely  with  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be 
drive,  however,  is  nearly  obsolete  and  the  put.  The  usual  open  body  with  stake 
worm  drive  is  in  almost  universal  use  for  sides  is  adapted  to  general  hauling,  but 
trucks  of  large  capacity.  special  steel  bodies  with  hydraulic  dump- 

In  the  light  delivery  car  class,  which  ing  devices  are  used  for  hauhng  coal  and 
is  used  by  department  stores,  newspapers,  similar  materials.  Tanks  are  built  on 
etc.,  the  chassis  follows  the  lines  of  a  truck  cbasais  for  carrying  liquids  and 
pleasure  car  very  closely  and,  in  fact,  there  are  many  other  special  uses  to  which 
many  makers  put  out  light  delivery  cars  the  motor  truck  can  be  put. 
on  the  same  chassis  as  their  pleasure  cars  Motor  fire  apparatus  has  come  into 
with  a  delivery  car  body.  The  general  wide  use  and  in  many  motor  fire-engines, 
practice  is  to  supply  trucks  with  a  rug-  the  same  engine  which  drives  the  car  is 


Imveraible  worm  and  leetor  iteering  ffUT. 

The  upper  sbalt  eztenda  to  the  Rteenng 

wheel,  lower  arm  to  steering  knuckles. 
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oMd  to  drive  the  pomp.  The  gnat  war 
in  Europe  demonatraied  moat  ■trikini^y 
the  important  part  tliat  trucka  play  ia 
•olTiBf  modem  traneportatioa  proUema. 
The  immcnee  euppUoe  of  food  and  ammu- 
nition, which  had  to  be  moved  to  the 
front,  could  not  have  been  handled  with- 
out the  motor  truck.  In  many  caaea, 
truclu  have  been  U8<h1  for  the  rapid  trana- 
port  of  large  IxhHpr  of  men,  which  greatly 
increaae  the  mobility  of  an  army.  During 
perioda  of  railroad  conicoHtion  the  truck 
naa  been  used  to  aniAitt  the  railroads  and 
regular  truck  scrviooM  have  been  placed  in 
operation  between  the  large  citicn  with  a 
view  to  improving  the  transportation  situ- 
ation. 

Motor  vehicles  have  boon  of  invaluable 
nervice  in  the  war.  The  motor  'busses  of 
London  were  commandeei-cd  for  use  aa 
munition  transports.  Early  in  the  war 
England  establixliod  an  automobile  school 
nncler  the  direction  of  Major  Ooneral  W. 
G.  B.  Boyce,  whose  official  title  was  Di- 
rector of  Transport  of  the  British  Armies 
in  France,  The  faculty  was  composed  of 
temporary  officers  who  had  been  emnloye<l 
in  the  great  automobile  factories  of  Eng- 
land; assisting  them  were  hundretis  of 
men  from  the  technical  staff  of  the  British 
General  Omnibus  Company.  This  auto- 
mobile school  became  the  source  of  man 
power  for  the  mechanical  transport.  Gen- 
onil  Boyce  had  a  staff  of  30  inspectors, 
every  one  of  whom  was  an  automobile  ex- 
pert before  the  war. 

The  coming  of  the  automobile  has  given 
a  new  impetus  to  road  building;  it  has 
made  the  country  accessible  to  the  city 
man  and  the  city  accessible  to  the  country 
man ;  it  has  transforme<l  life  for  '  the  man 
with  the  hoe,'  whose  horizon  was  formerly 
bounded  hy  the  fences  of  his  farm,  or  at 
best  the  narrow  radius  reached  by  horse 
and  huggy.  Now  with  the  astonishingly 
cheap  automobiles  the  farmer  is  brought 
into  touch  with  men  and  women  in  cities 
and  no  longer  lives  to  himself.  In  no 
country  in  the  world  is  there  such  a  wide 
distribution  of  cars  as  in  America.  The 
'  fellowship  of  the  road '  has  become  a 
current  phrase;  it  helps  in  the  spread  of 
democracy. 

According  to  the  National  Automobile 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  automobile  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States  reached  a 
total  of  $138,289,514  in  1910,  an  increase 
of  neariy  $13,000,000  over  1915.  The 
exports  to  Hawaii  alone  in  1916  from  the 
United  States  amounted  to  $1,900,000,  a 
it.irtling  showing  when  contrasted  with 
the  entire  exports  to  all  countres  from 
America  in  1902,  which  amounted  to  lesa 
than  a  million  doUara, 


AntomoUte   iJ;S»'»-"'>-  "^^^ 

AntonomV  (fton'o-mi),  .the  power 
AUVWUVU4J      ^j  ^  ^^^^  inatitution, 

etc.,  to  legialate  for  iteelf. 

Autopkrty  ainv"-sjic?'w*o'Ks; 

and  diaeaaed  parte  are  repaired  with 
healthy  tiaaue  taken  from  other  jtarta  of 
the  aame  penton'a  body. 

Anto-traotor   i,\"iS?-*5aS3''.r 

mobile  for  bauHng  wagona  or  agricultoral 
apparatua,  which  haa  to  a  areat  extent 
talcen  the  place  of  horaea  on  large  farma. 

Alitnmn.  ^ft'^"*")  ^^*  eeaaon  between 
summer  and  winter,  in  the 
northern  hemiaphere  often  regarded  aa 
embracing  Augu<*t,  Septeml>er,  and  Octo- 
ber, or  three  months  pbout  that  time. 
The  beginning  of  the  astronomical  autumn 
is  Sentember  22,  the  autumnal  equinox; 
and  tne  end  is  December  21,  the  ahortest 
day.  The  autumn  of  the  aouthem  hemia- 
phere takes  place  at  the  time  of  the 
northern  spring.   * 

Antnn  ^^^^^  >  indent ;  Bibracte,  later 
i4u<7««(od«n«m),  a  city,  South- 
eastern France,  department  of  Sadne-et- 
Loire.  It  has  two  Roman  gates  of  ex- 
quisite workmanship,  the  ruins  of  an 
amphitheater  and  or  several  temples,  t^t 
cathedral  of  St.  Lozare,  a  fine  Gotb.c 
structure  of  the  eleventh  century,  manu- 
factures of  carpets,  woolens,  cotton,  vel- 
vet, hosiery,  etc.    Pop.  (1906)  11,927. 

Anvercme  (5-vflr-ny6),  a  province 
.duver^ue  ^^  central  France,  now 
merged  into  the  departmenta  Cantal  and 
Puy-de-Dome,  and  part  of  the  department 
of  Haute-Loire.  The  Auvergne  Moun- 
tains, separating  the  basins  of  the  Allier, 
Cher,  and  Creuse  from  those  of  the  Lot 
and  Dordogne,  contain  the  highest  points 
of  Central  France ;  Mont  Dore,  6188  feet ; 
Cnntal,  609.3  feet,  and  Puy-de-D6m^ 
4806  feet.  The  number  of  extinct  volca- 
noes and  general  geological  formation 
make  the  district  one  of  great  scientific 
interest.  The  minerals  include  iron,  coal, 
copper,  and  lead,  and  there  are  warm  and 
cold  mineral  springs. 

Amet^rr^  (O-sir),  a  town  of  France, 
AiL&crrc  department  of  Tonne,  110 
miles  8.  K.  of  Paris.  Principal  edifices :  a 
fine  Gothic  cathedral,  unfinished;  the  ab- 
bey of  St.  Germain,  with  curious  crypta: 
and  an  old  episcopal  palace,  now  the 
Hotel  de  Prefecture;  it  manufacturea 
woolens,  hats,  caska,  leather,  earthen- 
ware, violin  strings,  etc.,  trade,  chiefly  in 
wood  and  winea,  of  which  the  beat  knowa 
is  white  CbabUi.    Pop.  (1906)  16,971. 
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kifwtanmtmr  (ftlw-om'e-Mr),  an  iiwtra* 
AVZOmeier  \^^  ^^  meuun  the  nwr 

nii^iiig  power*  of  «n  optical  apparatus. 

AQZOnne  \o^o  ^  Kance,  departmeot 
of  06te^0r  (Burfundy).  on  the  Baflne; 
a  fortified  place,  with  eome  manofactorea. 
Pop.  (1900)  2706 

A w«  (»'▼*) J  a  town  in  Asia,  formerly  the 
"'"capital  of  Bunnah,  on  the  Irrawady, 
now  almoat  wholly  in  ruina. 
AvA.AvA  AavA,  Kava,  or  Tava  (Ma- 
AVH  AV«|  cropiper  methytuiutn),  a 
plant  of  the  nat.  order  Wperacew  (pep- 
per family),  bo  called  by  the  inhabltanta 
of  Polyneeia,  who  make  an  intoxicatina 
drink  out  of  it  Its  leaven  are  chewwl 
with  betel  in  Southeastern  Asia.  It  is 
diuretic  and  anesthetic. 
Avalanfihe  («v'ft-lan«h),alargem.aMi 
ATUauoue  ^f  .^q^  ^^  ^^  precipi- 
tated from  the  mountains.  There  are 
distinctions  of  wind  or  du»t  aTalanohes, 
when  they  consiHt  of  fresh-fallen  snow 
whirled  like  a  du8t  xtorm  into  the 
▼alleys;  alidinff  walanthcB,  when  they 
eonsut  of  great  massefi  of  snow  sUdinr 
down  a  slope  by  their  own  weight;  and 
glacier  or  tummer  avalanches,  when  ice- 
masses  are  detached  by  heat  from  the 
high  glaciers.  AIho  applied  to  maHses  of 
earth  and  rock  sliding  down  mountains. 

Avallslands.   f^nV"    ^'""^■'* 


A  wall  An  (A-vft-l«to),  a  town  of  Central 
AYauOn  France,  dep.  Yonne.  Pop. 
(1906)  5107. 

Avftlon  (av'a-lon),  a  «ort  of  fairyland 
•*'****'  or  elysium  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  legends  of  King  Arthur, 
being  his  abode  after  iisappi-aring  from 
the  naunts  of  men ;  called  also  Avilion. 
Tbe  name  is  also  identified  with  Glaston- 
bury ;  and  has  been  given  to  a  peninsula 
of  Newfoundland. 

AvanfnriTiA  fa-van'tflr-Tn),  Aventfr- 
AVOUbUriUC  j^,j.    ^   variety   of  quartz 

containing  glittering  spangles  of  mica 
through  it;  also  a  son,  of  artificial  gem 
of  similar  appearance. 

Ava.n  (a^'a").  a  nation,  probably  of 
*^  Turanian  origin,  who  at  an  early 

period  may  have  migrated  from  the  region 
east  of  the  Tobol  in  Siberia  to  that  about 
the  Don,  the  Caspian  Sea.  and  the  Volga. 
They  became  active  in  Europe  in  555 
A.D.  when  a  party  of  them  anvanced  to 
the  Danube  and  settled  in  Dacia.  They 
served  in  Justinian's  army,  aided  the 
Lombards  in  destroying  the  kingdom  of 
the  €tepid».  and  in  the  sixth  century  con- 
quered under  their  khan  Bajan  the  region 
of  Pannonia.  They  then  won  Dalmatia, 
luressed  into  Thuringia  and  Italy  against 


the  Franka  and  Lombards,  and  subdued 
the  Slavs  dweilinc  on  the  Danube,  asi 
well  as  the  Bolgarlana  on  the  Black  8«a. 
But  they  were  ultimately  Umlted  to  Pan- 
nonia, where  they  were  overcome  by 
Charlemagne,  and  nearly  extirpated  by 
the  Slavs  of  Moravia.  After  827  they 
disappear  from  history.  Traces  of  their 
fortitied  settlemenU  are  found,  and  known 
as  Avarian  rings. 

Avfttftr  (av-a-tfcr'),  more  properly  AvA- 
Avaii«A  TABA,  in  Hindu  mythology,  an 
incarnation  of  the  Deity.  Of  the  innu- 
merable avatars  the  chief  are  the  ten  in- 
carnations of  Vishnu,  who  appeared  suc- 
cessively as  a  fish,  a  tortoise,  a  boar,  etc. 
Avafnlia  (&-vatsl.&),avol.anoandbay 
AVatt/UH  ,^  Kamchatka  The  volcano, 
which  is  0000  ft  high,  was  last  active  in 
1855.  The  town  of  Tetrc^avlovsk  lies  on 
the  bay. 

Avpirn  <&-va'i-nO.  n  <"ast  town  in  Por- 
4xvc;iiv  t„gai^  provincs  of  Beira,  with 
a  cathedral,  an  active  fishery,  and  a 
thriving  trade.  Pop.  10,012. 
AvAllinn  (tt-vel-lc'n6),  a  town  in 
AVeiUUU  ^,„tberu  Italv,  capital  of  th.- 
province  of  Avellino,  20  m.  east  of  Naples, 
the  seat  of  a  bishop.  Avellino  nuts  were 
celebrated  under  the  Itomuns.  Pop.  2.3.- 
7(50.  Area  of  the  prov.  1400 ;  pop.  421,7WJ. 
A VA  Maria  (1'^e«  «"■  ^'^^  m4-r6'&; 
AVemana,    .j,^jj    Mary'),  the  first 

two  words  of  the  angel  Gabriel's  saluta- 
tion (Luke  i,  28),  and  the  beginning  of 
the  very  common  Latin  prayer  to  thi- 
Virgin  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
It  consists  of  three  parts,  namely,  the 
words  the  angel  addressed  to  Mary  when 
he  announced  to  her  the  Incarnat'on, 
those  with  which  Elizabeth  saluted  her. 
and  those  of  the  Church  to  implore  her 
intercession.  In  the  devotion  of  thn 
liosary,  each  decade  consisting  of  one 
I'ater  and  ten  Aves,  the  latt  r  ure  counted 
upon  the  small  beads. 
Awaha    (a-vo'na),    the    oat    genus    of 

iivena   pi^^^^    ^^^  oof. 


Avahs  a  P^uropean  plant  of  the  genus 
a.vcuB,  Ori/m.  Common  avens,  or  herb- 
bennet.  G.  urhaniim,  possesses  astringnit 
properties.  The  American  species,  (/, 
rii:ale.  has  the  same  properties;  it  is  a 
line  plant. 

AwATifailA  (av'en-tfll),  the  movabV 
AVeniaiie  face-guard  of  the  helmet, 
through  which  the  warrior  breathed. 

AventTirine  t^jS^':'"^'    ^"^  ^' 

AvAra^A  (av'er-fij).  in  maritime  law, 
^ivcxagv;  ^j^^  charge  or  expense  over 
and  abo"e  the  freight  of  goods,  and  pay- 
able bv  their  owner. — Oeneral  average  is 
the  sum  falling  to  be  paid  by  the  owners 
of  ship,  cargo,  and  freight  in  proportion 
to  their  several  interests,  to  make  good 


Awttwu 


ATitBiii 


•ajr  low  or  ezpeam  Intentloaally  inctimd 
for  the  feneral  safety  of  Bhii)  and  cargo; 
e.g.,   throwing  gooda   oTirbuard,   cnttliif 
away  masta,  port  duea  in  casea  of  dia< 
tresa,    etc. — Particular    average    ia    the 
Rum  falllns  to  be  paid  for  unavoidable 
loaa  when   tli'    Keneral  safety  ia  not  in 
aueation,    and    tliereforp    chargeable    on 
toe  Individual  owner  of  the  property  1'    ' 
A    policy   of   iDRuranee   generaliy   co 
both  general  and  particular  averagea, 
leaa  apecially  excepted. 
Avemnt  (a-vefnus),  a  lake,  now  called 
AVCi^iiUB  if^^^  j,^j  ,,^,^,,,,^  In  Campania, 

Italy,  between  the  auclent  Cumie  and 
Puteoll,  about  8  m.  from  Naplea.  It 
occupies  the  crater  of  an  old  volcano,  and 
Is  in  some  places  ISO  feet  deep,  for- 
merly the  gloom  of  its  forest  surruundintrs 
and  ita  mephitic  exhalations  caused  it 
to  be  regarded  os  the  entrance  to  the 
infernal  reRions.  It  was  the  fabled  abode 
of  the  Cimmerians,  and  especially  dedi- 
cated to  Proserpine. 

***"  **^"i/m  Roahd),  the  most  re- 
nowned Arabian  philosopher,  born  at 
Cordova,  in  Spain,  probably  between 
1120  and  1149.  His  ability  procured 
him  the  succession  to  his  father's  office 
of  chief  magistrate,  and  the  King  of 
Morocco  appointed  him  at  the  aame  time 
cadi  In  the  province  of  Mauretania. 
Accused  of  being  an  infidel,  he  was,  how* 
ever,  deprived  of  his  offices,  and  ban- 
ished to  Spain;  but,  being  persecuted 
there  also,  he  fled  to  Fez,  where  he  was 
condemned  to  recant  and  underRo  public 
penance.  Upon  this  he  went  baclt  to  his 
own  country,  where  the  Caliph  Alnmn- 
sur  finally  restored  him  to  his  dignities. 
He  died  at  Morocco,  the  year  of  his  death 
being  variously  given  as  119S,  1206,  1217, 
and  1225.  Averroes  regarded  Aristotle 
as  the  greatest  of  all  philosophers,  and 
devoted  himself  so  largely  to  the  exposi- 
tion of  his  works  as  to  be  called  among 
the  Arabians  The  Interpreter.  He  wrote 
a  compendium  of  medicine,  and  treatises 
in  theology,  philosophy,  jurisprudence, 
etc.  His  commentaries  upon  Aristotle 
appeared  before  1250  in  a  Latin  transla- 
tion attributed  to  Michael  Scott  and 
others. 

Avermncator  (av-er-ung-ka'ttr),  a 
garden  implement  for 
pruning  trees  without  a  ladder,  consisting 
of  two  blades  similar  to  stout  shears, 
one  fixed  rigidly  to  a  long  handle,  and  the 
other  moved  by  a  lever  to  which  a  cord 
passing  over  a  pulley  is  attached. 
Aversa  (a-v^r'sa),  a  well-built  town  of 
""**"*  Southern  Italy,  7  miles  N.  of 
Naples,  in  a  beautiful  vine  ad  orange 
district,   the  seat  of  a   biabop,   with  • 


cathedral  and  various  reUgiow  iaatltiH 
tioDs,  and  an  ezceilently-conaoctad  lunatle 
asylum.  Andreas  of  Hungary,  htuband 
of  Queen  Johanna  I,  was  atrangled  in  a 
^47°*    here,    Sept.    18.    IdS.      Pop. 

Avesnei  l^-v*"*).  » town  of  France,  dap. 
Nord.    Pop.j:i906)    5070. 

^Vesta  (aves'ta).    See  Zendavetta. 

vivevron  (*"^''-'*W).»<departmentoccii- 
•'**"*  pylng  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  central  plateau  of  B^-anre,  traversed 
by  mountains  belonging  to  the  Cevennea 
and  the  Cantal  ranges ;  principal  rivers : 
Aveyron,  I^t,  and  Tarn,  the  Ix>t  alone 
being  navigable.  The  climate  is  cold, 
and  agriculture  is  in  a  backward  state, 
but  consIdoraMe  attention  is  paid  to 
sheep-breeding.  It  is  noted  for  its 
•Roquefort  cheese.'  It  has  important 
coal,  iron,  and  copper  mines,  besides 
other  minerals.  Area,  .^^40  sq.  milea; 
capital,  Rhodez.  Pop  (1900)  877,299. 
AveZZanO  ia;yet-za'n6),  a  town  of  8. 
r*  It*ly.     P«>v.   Aquila.     Ptop. 

8400. 

AviarV  (^^'^l-o-fDi  «  building  or  in- 
•'  closure  for  keeping,  breedint; 
and  rearing  birds.  Aviaries  appear  to 
have  been  used  by  the  Persians,  Oreeln^ 
and  Romans,  and  are  highly  prized  ia 
China.  In  England  thev  were  in  nse  at 
least  as  early  aa  1577,  when  Wtllian 
Harrison  refers  to  'our  costlle  and 
curious  aviarie<).' 

Aviation  (5'vl-a-Bhun),  the  problem  of 
AVAAMUU  ^,g^^  ^  practised  by  birds 
and  men.  See  Aeroplane. 
Aviceniia  (*-vi-«en|na)  or  Ibn-Sina, 
an  Arabian  philosopher  and 
physician,  was  bom  in  Bokhara,  a.d.  980. 
After  practising  as  a  physician  he  quitted 
Bokhara  at  the  age  of  22,  and  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  led  a  wandering  life,  settling 
at  last  at  Hamadaa,  latterly  as  vizier  of 
the  emir.  On  the  death  of  his  patron  he 
lived  in  retirement  at  Hamadan,  but 
baving  secretly  offered  his  services  to 
Uie  Sultan  of  Ispahan,  he  was  imprisoned 
by  the  new  emir.  Escaping,  be  fled  to 
Ispahan,  was  received  with  great  honor 
by  the  sultan,  and  passed  there  in  quiet- 
ness the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life, 
writing  upon  medicine,  logic,  meta- 
physics, astronomy,  and  geometry.  He 
died  in  1037,  leaving  many  writings, 
mostly  commentaries  on  Aristotle.  Of 
his  100  treatises  the  best  known  is  the 
Canon  lledicince,  which  was  still  in  use 
as  a  text-book  at  Louvain  and  Monti>el- 
lier  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenUi 
century. 

AvienUB  (»T-i-«-nu8),  Rotus  Fkbtub, 
a    Latin    descriptive    poe^ 


ATifannt 


who  floariahed  about  the  end  of  the  fourth 
ce&tnry,  after  Christ,  and  wrote  De- 
$criptio  OrW«  Terra,  a  general  description 
of  the  earth;  Ora  Maritima,  an  account 
of  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  etc. 
A  vif  autih.  (av-i-fft'na] ,  a  collective  term 
ATUauna  }^^  ^^^  ^^^  of  any  region. 

A.^<i.i;«i«A  rk-v81-yft'n6),  a  town  of  S. 
AvlgliailO  ll^l  y^rov.  Potenza.    Pop. 

a^I^A..  rhrvS-nyOn ;  ancient,  Avenlo), 
Avignon  ^^"^^d  &  of  S.  E.  Prance, 
capital  of  department  Vaucluse,  on   the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhone;  inclosed  by  lofty 
battleraented    and    turreted    wa"«..  ^^J 
built,    but   with    rather   narrow   streets. 
It  Is  an  archbishop's  see,  and  has  a  large 
and   ancient  cathedral  on   a   rock  over- 
looking the  town,  the  immense  palace  m 
which  the  popes  resided  (now  the  prop- 
er^ of  the  municipality) .    'Kie  industries 
of  the  city  are  numerous  and  varied,  tne 
principal  being  connected  with  silk.    The 
silk    manufacture    and    the    rearing    ot 
silkworms  are  the  principal  employments 
in    the    district.      Here    Petrarch    lived 
several  years,  and  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Laura,  whose  tomb  is  in  the  Francis- 
can church.     From  1309  to  1376  seven 
popes  in  succession,  from  Clement  y   to 
Gregory  XI,  resided  in  this  city.     After 
its  purchase  by  Pope  Oement  ^  I  in  1J48 
Avignon  and  its  district  continued,  with 
a  few  interruptions,  under  the  rule  of  a 
vice-legate  of   the   pope   till   1791,  when 
It   was  formally   united    to   the  French 
RepubUc.    Pop.  (1906)   35,356. 

Avignon  Berries.  fl^J'""'^  ^'^ 

Am'la  (a'v5-ia),  a  town  of  Spain, 
**•"*  capital  of  province  of  Avila,  a 
modem  division  of  Old  Castile.  See  of 
the  bishop  suffragan  of  Santiago,  with 
fine  cathedral.  Once  one  of  the  richest 
towns  of  Spain.  Principal  employment 
in  the  town,  spinning;  in  the  province, 
breeding  sheep  and  cattle.  Pop.,  town, 
11,885 ;  province,  200,467. 
AttiIo  Gil  Gonzalez  de,  a  Spanish 
AVIIU,  antiquary  and  biographer, 
1677-1658 ;  made  historiographer  of  Cas- 
tUe  in  1612.  and  of  the  Incfies  in  1641. 
Most  valuable  works:  Teatro  de  las 
Qraniezat  de  Madrid,  1623,  and  Teatro 
Eccleaiastico,  1645-53. 
Airilo  rr  7TiTii(ra   (av6-14  6  th5-ny5- 

Aviia  y  ^uniga  ^^^  ^^^  mia  dk, 

Spanish  general,  diplomatist,  and  histo- 
rian ;  a  favorite  of  Charles  V  ;  born  about 
1400;  died  after  1552.  His  chief  work, 
tran^ted  into  five  or  six  languages,  was 
on  the  war  of  Charles  V  in  Germany. 
AvilM  (tt-v6les),  a  town  of  Northern 
AYU6B  ^puin^   prov.    Oviedo,    with    a 

good  harbor.    Fop.  12,768. 


AvranolieB 

Aviv      an  order  of  knighthood  in  Port ii 
^''"'     gal,    instituted    b,v    Sancho.    its 
first  king,  and  having  as  its  original  ob- 
ject the  subjection  of  the  Moors. 
Avlnna     (av-lO'na),  a  seaport  in  Alba- 
aviuuoi     jjjj,     gg„j   Qf   government    of 

the  principality.  It  was  occupied  by 
Italian  forces  during  the  European  war 
{q.  v.).  Also  called  Valona.  Pop.  650(). 
A  vnntt  A  ft  ( av-o-ka'dfl )  pear.  See  ^  /?i  - 
AVOCaaO     gator-pear. 


AVOgaaro  »  physics,  asserts  that 
equal  volumes  of  different  gases  at  the 
same  pressure  and  temperature  contain 
an  equal  number  of  molecules. 

Avoirdnpois.(,rF;JS;C  m.  '  lo"/s 

of  weight'),  a  system  of  weights" used  for 
all  goods  except  precious  metals,  gems, 
and  medicines,  and  in  which  a  pound  con- 
tains 16  ounces,  or  7000  grains,  while  a 
pound  troy  contains  12  ounces,  or  57bO 
grains.  A  hundredweight  contains  112 
pounds  avoirdupois;  a  cental  of  lOO 
pounds  is  a  legal  British  weight  used  at 
Liverpool  and  elsewhere  in  commerce. 
Avnia  (ftv'o-l&),  a  seaport  on  the  east 
AYOia.  jj£  gi^jiiy^  ^th  a  teade  in  al- 
monds, sugar,  etc.     Pop.  16,236. 

Airnw  (a'von),  the  name  of  sever^ 
avou  riyers  in  England,  of  which 
the  principal  are :  (1)  The  Upper  Avon, 
rising  in  Northamptonshire,  flowing  s.w. 
into  the  Severn  at  Tewkesbury.  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon  lies  on  this  river;  (2) 
The  Lower  Avon,  rising  in  Gloucester- 
shire, and  falling  into  the  Severn  n.w.  of 
Bristol;  navijrable  as  far  as  Bath;  (o) 
In  Monmouthshire;  (4)  In  Wiltshire  and 
Hampshire,  entering  the  English  Channpl 
at  Christchurch  Bay.  There  are  also 
streams  of  this  name  in  Wales  and  Scot- 
land. 

Avne^f  (av'O-set),  a  bird  about  the 
AVUSCb  gjjjg  of  a  lapwing,  of  the  genus 
Recurviroatra  (R.  avosetta),  family 
Srolopacidae  (snipes),  order  Grallatores. 
The  bill  is  long,  slender,  elastic,  and  bent 
upward  toward  the  tip,  the  legs  ionit, 
the  feet  webbed,  and  the  plumaue  varie- 
Kated  with  black  and  white.  The  bird 
feeds  on  worms  and  other  small  animals, 
which  it  scoops  up  from  the  mud  of  the 
marshes  and  fens  that  it  frequents.  It 
is  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America;  but  the  American  species  is 
slightly  different  from  the  other. 
A'n-poTin'hAS  (A-vra^sh;  Ahrincatce), 
AVrancneS     \    ^^    <,,    ancient 

France,  department  Manche,  about  3 
miles  from  the  Atlantic.  It  formerly  had 
a  fine  cathedral.  Manufactures:  lace, 
tbrwd.  and  candlei.    Pop.  (1806)  7186. 


Awe 


Ayaouttho 


kium  (|l)t  ft  Scottish  lake  in  Argyle- 
****'  Bhir*.  about  28  miles  long  by 
2  broad,  and  communicating  by  the  river 
Awe  with  Loch  Etive.  Ben  Cruachan 
stands  at  its  northern  extremity.  It  has 
many  islands  and  beautiful  scenery,  and 
abonnds  in  trout,  salmon,  etc. 
AvA  or  Ax,  a  well-known  tool  for  cut- 
^^  *  ting  or  chipping  wood,  consist- 
ing of  an  iron  head  with  an  arched 
cutting  edge  of  steel,  which  is  in  line 
with  the  wooden  handle  of  the  tool,  and 
not  at  right  angles  to  it  as  in  the  adze. 

Axel.     See  Altaian. 

Axe-stone,  ■  mineral,  a  /ariety  of 
AAA.W  avv*M.^f   nephnte  q^  jade,  used  by 

the  natives  of  New  Zealand  and  South 
Pacific  Islands  for  axes,  etc.     See  Jade. 

Axholme  Isle  (aJis'Om),  a  sort  of 
A&Auvuuv  A»Aw   jgjjjnj      JQ      England 

formed  by  the  rivers  Trent,  Idle,  and  Don, 
in  the  northwest  angle  of  Lincolnshire, 
17  miles  long,  4}  broad. 
AyjI  Axilla  (aks'il,  aks-il'a),  in  bot- 
^^^^*  any,  the  angle  between  the  up- 
per side  of  a  leaf  and  the  stem  or 
branch  from  which  it  springs.  Buds 
usually  appear  in  the  axils,  and  flowers 
or  flower-stalks  growing  in  this  way  are 
called  axillary. 

Axillia  *^®  space  between  the  hu- 
»  merus  and  the  chest  below  the 
shoulder  joint,  containing  arteries,  veins, 
brachial  ploxus  of  nerves  and  lymphatic 
glands.  O  tsfide  the  skin  the  surface  is 
called   the   armpit. 

xxA.  All!)  QqI^  Coast. 
Axinite  (aks'i-mt),  a  mineral,  a  sili- 
"^  cate  of  alumina,  lime,  etc, 
with  I)oron  trioxide,  deriving  its  name 
from  the  form  of  the  crystals,  the  edges  of 
which  l)ear  some  resemblance  to  the  edge 
of  an  axe. 

Axinomancy   ffii^^-^th^oi'  ^t 

divination  by  the  movements  of  an  axe 
(Gr.  axinC)  balanced  on  a  stake,  or  of  an 
agate  placed  on  a  red-hot  axe.  The  names 
01  suspected  persons  being  uttered,  the 
movements  at  a  particular  name  indi* 
cated  the  criminaL 

Axiom  (al«s'i-om),  a  universal  prop- 
osition which  the  under- 
standing must  perceive  to  be  true  as  soon 
as  it  perceives  the  meanini;  of  the  words, 
and  therefore  called  a  telf -evident  truth: 
e.g.,  A  is  A.  In  mathematics  axioms  are 
tliose  propositions  which  are  assumed 
without  proof,  as  being  in  themselTea 
independent  of  proof,  and  whiCa  are  made 
nie  basis  of  all  the  subsequent  reasoning ; 
Hm.   '  The  whole  is  g regter  than  iti  part ' ; 


fFhingi  that  are  equal  to  the  same  thing 
are  equal  to  one  another.' 
Axis  (al»'iB)t  the  straight  Une,  real 
^"^  or  imaginary,  passing  through  • 
body  or  magnitude,  on  whidi  it  reToIvee, 
or  may  l>e  supposed  to  revolTe ;  especially 
a  straJght  line  with  regard  to  which  the 
different  parts  of  a  magnitude,  or  aeveral 
magnitudes,  are  symmetrically  arranged; 
e.  g.,  the  axi$  of  the  earth,  the  imaginary 
line  drawn  through  its  two  poles. 

In  botany  the  word  is  also  nsed,  the 
stem  being  termed  the  aacending  atrit,  the 
root  the  detcending  axit. 

In  anatomy  the  name  is  given  to  the 
second  vertebra  from  the  head,  that  on 
which  the  atlaa  moves.  See  Aflat. 
A  TIB  (C^ervti*  aa»«),  a  species  of  Indian 
■****"  deer,  also  known  as  the  Spotted 
Hog-deer,  of  a  rich  fawn  color,  nearly 
black  along  the  back,  with  white  spots, 
and  under  parts  white.  Breeds  freeqr  in 
many  parks  in  Europe. 

Axis,  Cerebro-spinal.  2^  ^^^n 

cord  or  central  nervous  system. 
Axminster  (aks'mins-tir),  a  market 
AAMO^uxuavvA  town,  England,  county 
Devon,  on  the  Axe,  at  one  time  celebrated 
for  its  woolen  cloth  and  carpet  manu- 
factures, and  giving  name  to  an  expen- 
sive variety  of  carpet  having  a  thick,  soft 
pile,  and  also  to  a  cheaper  variety.  Pop. 
(1911)  12,343. 

Azolotl  (aks'd-lotl;  AmbfyjMma  mao- 
^^  «Idtum),  a  curious  Mexican 

amphibian,  not  unlike  a  newt,  from  8  to 
10  inches  in  length,  with  gills  formed  of 
three  long  ramified  or  branchlike  proc- 
esses floating  on  each  side  of  the  neck. 
It  reproduces  by  laying  eggs,  and  was 
for  some  time  regarded  as  a  perfect  ani- 
mal with  permanent  gills.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  it  frequently  loses  its  gills 
like  the  other  members  of  the  genus, 
though  some  authorities  maintain  that 
the  true  axoloti  never  loses  its  gills,  and 
that  merely  confusion  with  A.  tigrinum 
has  led  to  the  belief,  as  this  species 
sometimes  retains  its  branchiae,  though 
nsually  it  loses  them.  The  axoloti  is 
esteemed  a  luxury  by  the  Mexicans. 
There  are  a  numl)er  of  species  of  Ambly* 
stoma  in  N.  America. 
Av'nTn  a  town  in  Tlgr«,  a  division  of 
■"^  ''™» Abyssinia,  once  the  capital  of 
an  important  kingdom,  and  at  one  time 
the  great  depot  of  the  ivory  trade  in  the 
Red  Sea.  The  site  of  the  town  still 
exhibits  many  remains  of  its  former 
greatness;  but  modem  Axum  la  only  a 
miserable  village. 

Ayacuoho  ^^t^^^^t^fy^^^ 

of  its  CA^taL    The  dept.  has  an  area  of 


AyiOA 


18486  iQ.  mllM.  The  town  (formerly 
Ouamanga  or  Hnamanga)  has  a  cathe- 
dral and  a  uniTerBity,  and  a  pop.  of  abont 

AvaIa.  u-yiT*).  Prow  ^^  »■• 

AjTttw  Spanish  historian  and  poet, 
chancellor  of  Castile  in  the  second  half 
of  the  fourteenth  centnry,  and  the  author 
of  a  history  of  Castile  during  1350-96. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  struggle  be- 
tween Henry  II  and  Pedro  the  Cruel, 
and  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  English 
in  1367.  During  his  English  captivity 
he  wrote  part  of  his  chief  poetical  work, 
a  Book  in  Rhyme  concerning  Court  Life. 
Died,  1407. 

AvsLTnnntA  (I-4-mon'tfi),  a  seaport 
Ayamonie   ^^^1,   „;   Spaln,   province 

of  Huelva,  2  miles  fron  the  month  of  the 
Guadiana.    Pop.  7530. 
AvABfllnk   (A-yas'a-luk),   the   modern 
AjriUNUiuL    representative   of   ancient 

Ephesus.        ^     ^  ,      ,     *   „  J 

Air».air»  (")»  »»  animal  of  Mada- 
IXyvnyv  g^gcar  (ChtrOmua  Mada- 
ffOioarientit),  so  called  from  its  cry,  now 
referred  to  the  lemur  family.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  a  hare,  has  large,  flat  ears  and 
a  bushy  tail,  large  eyes;  long,  sprawling 
fingers,  the  third  so  slender  as  to  appear 
shriveled,  and  used  to  pull  larvae  from 
crevices  in  trees;  color,  musk-brown 
mixed  with  black  and  gray  ash ;  feeds  on 
grubs,  fruits,  etc.,  habits,  nocturnal. 
Avesha  (a-ye8»i'a).  daughter  of  Abu- 
AycSUa    ggjjp    ^nj,    favorite    wife    of 

Mohammed,  the  Arabian  prophet,  though 
the  bore  him  no  child ;  born  in  610  or  611. 
After  his  death  she  opposed  the  succession 
of  All,  but  was  defeated  and  taken  pris- 
oner. She  died  at  Medina  in  677  or  678 
(A.H.  58). 

AfrUaliTirv  (alaTw-ri),  county  town 
AyieSDTiry  <,(  Buckinghamshire, 
England,  with  a  fine  old  parish  church ; 
chief  •industries,  silk-throwing,  printing, 
making  condensed  milk,  and  poultry-rear- 
ing for  the  London  market.  Previous 
to  1886  It  and  Its  hundred  sent  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament,  and  it  still  gives  name 
to  a  parliamentary  division.  Pop.  11^048. 
AvInflPn  (ftlof).  Sib  Joseph,  an  Eng- 
AyiUUCj]g|,  antiquary,  bom  about 
1708,  died  1781 ;  one  of  the  first  council 
of  the  Ssdety  of  Antiquaries,  a  com- 
missioner for  the  preservation  of  state 
papers,  and  author  and  editor  of  several 
works,  of  which  the  best  known  is  his 
Calendars  of  the  Auntient  Chartert,  etc. 
Avmoraft  (I'm&-r&z),  an  Indian  race 
AyUHXaB  ^  Bolivia  and  Peru,  speak- 
Iitff  a  iMOgamm  akin  to  the  Qnichua. 
AvmAii  O^mon),  the  surname  of  four 
Ajmmn  br;thers,  Alard,  Richard, 
Golscaxd,  and  Renaud,  who  hold  a  first 


Aytonn 

place  among  the  heroes  of  ^  Chark- 
magna  eyck  of  romance.  Tbeir  exploits 
were  the  subject  of  a  romanoa,  Lea  Qmtre 
PUa  d^Avmon,  by  Huon  de  ^^eneuve,  a 
tronvtoe  of  the  thirteenth  century,  ana 
Benaud  la  a  leading  figure  In  Arloato's 

Orlando.  .  „     ,     ^         i^  i 

Ain>  (ftr),  a  town  of  Scotland,  capital 
^y*    of  Ayrshire,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Ayr,  near  the  Firth  of  Clyde.     It 
was  the  site  of  a  Roman  station.     Wil- 
liam the  Lion  built  a  castle  here  In  1197 
and  constituted  it  a  royal  burgh  In  1202 ; 
and     the    parliament    which    confirmed 
Edward  Bruce's  title  to  the  crown  sat  in 
Ayr.     It  is  picturesquely  situated,  and 
ranks  among  the  better  class  of  provincial 
towns,  being  chiefly  of  interest  as  tte 
center  of  the  '  Bums  countar.'    One  of  its 
celebrated  bridges,  opened  In  IgTO,  oc- 
cupies the  place  of  the  'New  Brig '.of 
Burns*s  Brlga  of  Ayr,  the  'Auld  Bng' 
(built  1252)   being  still  serviceable  for 
foot  traffic.     Carpets  and  lace  curtains 
are   manufactured.     The  harbor  accom- 
modation is  good,  and  there  is  a  consider- 
able shipping  trade,   especially  in   coal. 
The   bouse   In   which    Bums   was   bora 
stands   within   1%    miles   of   the    town, 
between  it  and   the  church  of  Alloway 
(•AUoway's  auld  haunted  kirk*),  and  a 
monument  to  him  stands  on  a  height  be- 
tween the  kirk  and  the  bridge  over  th^ 
Doon.     Pop.  28,624.— The  county  has  a 
length  along  the  Firth  of  Clyde  and  North 
Channel  of  80  miles;  area  1128  sq.  miles. 
The  surface  is  irregular,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  it  hilly,  but  much  of  it  is  fertile. 
The  principal  streams  are  the  Ayr,  Stin- 
char,  Girvan,  Doon,  Irvine,  and  Garnock. 
Coal  and  iron  are  abundant;  and  there 
are   numerous   collieries   and   ironworks. 
Limestone   and   freestone    abound.     The 
Ayrshire  cows  are  celebrated  as  milkers, 
and  the  Dunlop  cheese  has  a  good  repu- 
tation.    Oats,  turnips,  and  potatoes  ate 
nown  and  dairying  is  a  large  Industry. 
Carpets,  bonnets,  and  worsted  shawls  are 
made,    and    Ayrshire    needlework    and 
wooden  snuff-boxes  and  similar  articles 
are  much  esteemed.     Chief  towns,  Ayr, 
Kilmamock,  and  Irvine.     Pop.  254,400. 
A^rrpr  (I'rer),      Jacob,      a      German 
^J*^*   dramatist  of  the  sixteenth  cen^ 
tury,  who  almost  rivalled  Hans  Sachs  In 
copiousness  and  Importance.     He  was  a 
cltisen  and  legal  official  of  Nuremberg, 
and  died  in  1605.     His  works,  published 
at  Nuremberg  in  1618,   under  the  title 
Opu»   Theatticum,   include   thirty   come- 
dies ajBd  tragecUes  and  thirty-six  humor- 
ous pieces. 

A-H-nnn  (ft'tun).  Sis  RoBrarr,  poet, 
AyiOUU  bora  in  Fifeshire,  Scotland, 
1570,  died  1638.    After  studylnf  at  St 
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AndNwt  be  lived  for  some  time  in  France, 
whence,  in  1608,  he  addresaed  a  panexr- 
ric  In  t4itin  Tene  to  King  James  on  Us 
acceaaion  to  the  crown  of  England.  By 
the  ffratefnl  monarch  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber, 
and  private  secretary  to  the  queen,  re- 
cdTlng  also  the  honor  of  knighthood.  At 
a  later  period  of  his  life  he  was  secre- 
tary to  Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of 
Charles  I.  His  poems  are  few  !n  nam* 
ber,  but  are  distinguished  by  elegance 
of  diction.  Several  of  his  Latin  poems 
are  preserved  in  the  work  called  Delicto 
Poetarum   Bcotorum. 

Avtoun.  William  EDMONSTOTmn 
•^  *  poet  and  prose  writer,  bom 

at  Edinburgh  in  1813 ;  died  at  Blackhills. 
Elgin,  1865.  He  issued  a  volume  of 
puems  in  1832,  by  1836  was  a  contributor 
to  Blackicood'K  Magazine,  and  published 
the  Life  and  Times  of  Richard  fin  1840. 
In  1848  he  published  a  collection  of  bal- 
kds  entitled  Layg  of  the  Scottish  Cava- 
liert,  which  has  proved  the  most  popular 
of  all  his  works.  It  was  followed  in  1854 
by  Firmilian,  a  Spatmodio  Tragedy  (in- 
tended to  ridicule  certain  popular 
writers)  ;  the  Bon  Oaultier  Ballads 
(parodies  and  other  humorous  pieces,  in 
conjunction  with  Theodore  Martin),  1^ ; 
in  1856  the  poem  Bothwell;  and  in  sub- 
sequent  years  by  Norman  Sinclair,  The 
Olenmutchkin  Railway,  and  other  stories. 
In  1858  be  edited  a  critical  and  annotated 
collection  of  the  Ballads  of  Scotland.  A 
translation  of  the  poems  and  ballads  of 
Goethe  was  executed  by  him  in  con- 
junction with  Theodore  Martin.  In  1845 
he  became  professor  of  rhetoric  and  Eng- 
lish literature  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh — a  jwsition  which  he  held  till 
his  death. 

Ayuiitaniieiito  (A-yun-ta-me-en'to), 

the  town  and  village  councils  in  Spain 
and  Spanish  America. 
Avnthia  (a-ya'thg-a),     the     ancient 
"'  capital    of    Siam,    on     the 

Menam,  now  a  scene  of  splendid  ruin. 
Azalea  (a-za'le-a),  a  genus  of  plants, 
natural  order  Ericacese,  or 
heaths,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and 
fragrance  of  their  flowers,  and  distin- 
guished from  the  rhododendrons  chiefly 
by  the  flowers  having  five  stamens  instead 
of  ten.  Many  beautiful  rhododendrons 
with  deciduous  leaves  are  kuown  under 
the  name  of  azalea  in  gardens.  The 
azaleas  are  common  in  North  America, 
and  two  species  of  these — A,  visoOsa  and 
A.  nudifldra — are  well  known  in  Britain. 
An  Asiatic  species,  A.  pontico,  famous 
for  the  stupefying  effect  which  its  honey 
IB  said  to  have  produced  on  Xaaophon't 
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Azidea  (Axalea  indica). 

army,  is  also  common  in  British  gardens 
and  shrubberies ;  and  another,  A.  indica, 
is  a  brilliant  greenhouse  plant. 

Azamgarh  ffiS'TW.'pSce? 

capital  of  dist,  of  same  name.  Pop.  about 
20,000.  The  district  has  an  area  of  2147 
sq.  miles. 

Azecrlio  (Ad-zel'vO),  Massimo  Tapa- 
^^  o  BELLI,  Mabquis  d*.  an  Italian 
*  admirable  Crichton,'  artist,  novelist, 
publicist,  statesman,  and  soldier,  bom  at 
Turin  in  1798,  died  1866.  After  gain- 
ing some  reputation  in  Rome  as  a  painter, 
be  married  the  daughter  of  Manzoni,  and 
achieved  success  in  literature  by  bla 
novels  Ettore  Fieramosca  (1833)  and 
Niccolo  dei  Lapi  (1841).  These  em- 
bodied much  of  the  patriotic  spirit,  and 
in  a  short  time  he  devoted  himself  ex- 
clusively to  fostering  the  national  senti- 
ment by  personal  action  and  by  his  writ- 
ings. Many  of  the  reforms  of  Ilus  IX 
were  due  to  him.  He  commanded  a 
legion  in  the  Italian  struggle  of  1848, 
and  was  severely  wounded  at  Vicenza. 
Chosen  a  member  of  the  Sardinian  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  he  was,  after  the  battlft 
of  No  vara,  made  president  of  the  cabinet, 
and  in  1859  appointed  to  the  military 
post  of  general  and  commissioner-extraor- 
dinary tor  the  Roman  States. 

Azerbijan    (^-zor-bl-jan'),  a  province 
•  of  Northwestern  Persia; 

area  estimated  at  from  30,000  to  40.00t 
sq.  miles ;  pop.  estimated  at  about  1,500,- 
OOO.  It  consists  generally  of  lofty  moun- 
tain ranges,  some  of  which  rise  to  a  height 
of  between  12,000  and  13,000  feet  Prin- 
cipal rivers :  the  Aras  or  Arazes,  and  the 
Kizil-Uzen,  which  enter  the  Caspian; 
smaller  streams  discharge  themselves 
within  the  province  into  the  great  salt 
lake  of  Uramiyah.  Agricnltural  prod- 
ucts; wheat,  barley,  maiae,  fruit,  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  grapes.  Horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  cameis  are  reared  in  consider- 
able   numbexa.      Chief    minerals:    iroa, 
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lead,  oopmr.  nit,  sitltpeter,  and  ouuble. 

Tymas  u  tne  capitaL 

Arimpir^    (ajlm^mr).    8m  Ammr 

Arimntli  (ai'i-matb),  of  a  beaTenly 
'****™"**  body,  the  arc  of  the  horiaon 
comprehended  between  the  meridian  of 
the  observer  and  a  vertical  drde  passing 
throof h  the  center  of  the  body.  The  a«i- 
moth  and  altitude  live  the  exact  position 
of  the  body. 

AvAf  (a'oof),  a  town  in  the  Russian 
**'^w*  government  of  Bkaterinoslav, 
npon  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Don, 
wiMre  it  flow*  into  the  Sea  of  Azof: 
formerly  a  i  ^ce  of  extensive  trado.  bat 
its  harbor  has  become  almost  sanded  up. 
Pop.  27.000.  „      .  ^ 

Acnf  Bea  or  (anc.  Palus  M€e6tu), 
•'*^*»  an  arm  of  the  Black  Sea,  with 
which  it  is  united  by  the  Straits  of 
Kertch  or  Kaffa;  length  about  170, 
breadth  about  80  miles;  greatest  depth 
not  more  than  8  fathoms.  Tho  w.  part, 
called  the  Putrid  Sea,  is  separated  from 
the  main  expanse  by  a  long,  sandy  bolt 
called  Amhat,  along  which  runs  a  mili- 
tary road.  The  sea  teems  with  fish.  The 
Don  and  other  rivers  enter  it,  and  ita 
waters  are  very  fresh. 
AvAiA  (a-i<i'ik),  'without  life,'  a  term 
^**'*"  applied  to  roclw  devoid  of  fossils. 
A  sores  U-«^rz'  »'  A-a6'res),  or  West- 
■smvxvB  jgjj  iBLAi^0g^  a  group  belong- 
ing to  end  900  miles  west  of  Portugal, 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean.  They  are 
nine  in  number,  and  form  three  distinct 
noups — a  N.  w.,  consisting  of  Flores  and 
Gorvo;  a  central,  consisting  of  Terceira, 
Slo  Jorge,  Pico.  Fayal,  and  Qraciosa; 
and  a  B.  B.,  consisting  of  Sic  Miguel  (or 
8t  Michael)  and  Santa  Maria.  The 
total  area  is  about  900  sq.  miles;  Sao 
Miguel  (containing  the  capital  Ponta 
Delgada),  Pico  and  Terceira  are  the 
largest.  The  islands,  which  are  volcanic 
and  subject  to  earthquakes,  are  ap- 
parently of  comparatively  recent  origin, 
and  are  conical,  lofty,  precipitous,  and 
picturesque.  The  most  remarkable  sum- 
mit is  the  peak  of  Pico,  about  7600  feet 
high.  There  are  numerous  hot  springs. 
They  are  covered  with  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion, and  diversified  with  woods,  corn- 
fields, vineyards,  lemon  and  oranjre 
groves,  and  rich  open  pastures.  The  mild 
and  somewhat  humid  climate,  combined 
with  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil, 
bringa  all  kinds  of  vegetable  products 
rapidly  t-)  perfection,  among  the  most 
important,  being  grain,  oranges,  pine- 
apples, bananas,  potatoes,  yams,  beans, 
Mffee,  aad  tobacco.    The  inhabitaBta  are 
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mainiy  of  Portagueae  daacent,  indolent 
and  devdd  <rf  enterprise.  Prindpal  ex- 
porta:  wive  and  brandy,  oranges,  maiae, 
beans,  pineapples,  cattle.  The  climate  is 
recommended  as  suitable  for  consamptiv« 
patients.  The  Aaores  were  discovered  bv 
Cabral  about  1431,  shortly  after  whicli 
date  they  were  taken  possession  of  and 
colonised  by  the  Portuguese.  When  first 
visited  they  wers  uninhabited,  and  had 
scarcely  any  other  animals  except  birds, 
partictdarly  hawks,  to  which,  called  in 
Portuguese  acorna,  the  islands  owe  their 
name.  Pop.  2Uti,474. 
wAzote  (<i2'0t),  a  name  formerly  given 
■^^  to   nitrogen ;    hence   substances 

containing  nitrogen  and  forming  part  of 
the  structure  of  plants  and  animals  are 
known  as  azofUed  bodies.  Such  are  al- 
bumen, fibrin,  casein,  gelatin,  urea, 
creatin,  etc 

Azov.        See  Azof. 

AttwiHa  (&thM)&'i-ti-&).  a  town  of  N. 
^^zpciua  ^  gg,^n    ^y    Guipuacoa. 

Near  it  is  the  convent  of  Loyola,  a  large 
edifice,  now  a  museum.     Pop.  6066. 

Azrael.  Seelara«L 

Aiv4'AAa  (az'teks),  a  race  of  people  who 
AZieCB  getUed  in  Mexico  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  ultimately  extended 
their  dominion  over  a  large  territory,  and 
were  still  extending  their  supremacy  at 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards, 
by  whom  they  were  speedily  subjugated. 
Their  political  organization,  termed  by 
the  Spanish  writers  an  absolute  mon- 
archy, appears'  to  have  consisted  of  a 
military  chief  exercising  important,  but 
not  unlimited,  power  in  civil  afFairs,  in 
which  the  council  of  chiefs  and  periodic 
assemblies  of  the  judges  had  also  a  voire. 
Their  most  celebrated  ruler  was  Monte- 
zuma, who  was  reigning  when  the 
Spaniards  arrived,  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  inferred  that 
considerable  numbers  of  them  lived  in 
large  communal  residences,  and  that  land 
was  held  and  cultivated  upon  the  com- 
munal principle.  Slavery  and  polygamy 
were  both  legitimate,  but  the  children  of 
slaves  were  regarded  as  free.  Althoneh 
not  possessing  the  horse,  ox,  etc.,  they 
had  a  considerable  knowledge  of  agricnl- 
tore,  ntaize  and  the  agave  being  the  chief 
prodnoe.  Silver,  lead,  tin,  and  copper 
were  obtained  from  mines,  and  gold  from 
the  surface  and  river  beds,  but  iron  was 
unknown  to  them,  their  tools  being  of 
bronze  and  obsidian.  Tn  metal-work, 
feather-work,  weaving,  and  pottery,  they 
possessed  a  high  degree  of  skill.  To  re- 
cord events  they  used  an  unsolved  hiero- 
i^liie  writinff^  and  tbdr  lunar  odendaia 
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were  of  nnasual  accuracy.  Two  speeial 
deities  claimed  their  reyerence:  HuitzUo- 
pocbtU,  the  god  of  war,  propitiated  witli 
human  ncrincea;  and  Quetzalcoatl,  tbe 
beneficent  god  of  light  and  air,  with  whom 
at  first  the  Astecs  were  disposed  to 
identify  Cortes.  Their  temples,  with 
large  terraced  pyramidal  bases,  were  in 
the  charge  of  an  exceedingly  large  priest- 
hood, with  whom  lay  the  eduoation  of  the 
young.  As  a  civilization  of  apparently 
independent  origin,  yet  closely  resembling 
in  many  features  the  archaic  oriental 
civilizations,  the  Aztec  civilizntion  is  of 
the  first  interest,  but  in  most  accounts  of 
it  a  large  speculative  element  has  to  be 
diacountcd. 


Aniline,A2uriiie  ta'f»H;i,.srj»; 

dyes  derived  from  coal-tar. 
AvnwA  (aa'dr),  tbe  heraldic  term  f'vi 
***•*"  the  color  blue,  represented  in 
engraving  by  horizontal  lines. 
ATnriTlA  (az'O-rln;  LeucitcMt  laru- 
''*^^*""®  liu$),  a  freshwater  bsb  of 
the  same  genus  as  the  roach,  chobb 
and  minnow,  found  in  some  parts  of 
Europe,  but  rare  in  Britain;  called  also 
Blue  Roach. 

Aznrite  (a>'fl-rtt),  a  blue  mineral,  a 
^x£iuii.\iv  carbonate  of  copper,  occurring 
in  crystals  which  are  rather  brittle; 
called  also  Blue  Malachite.  Also  a  nam* 
of  lasulite. 
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31*^  Mcond  letter  and  the  first  con- 
wnant  In  the  EngUsh  and  most  other 
alpbabeta.  It  is  a  mute  and  labial,  pro- 
nounced solely  by  the  lips,  and  ii  diw 
tinfuished  from  p  by  being  sonant,  that 

iS'i?"^?*?^,*'/  *°«  utterance  of  voice  as 
disanguished  from  breath. 

B.  *"  JVi?*  ^^?  "eventh  note  of  the 
y  model  diatonic  scale  or  scale  of  C. 
It  Is  called  the  leading  note,  as  there  is  al- 
'^•y»  »  feeling  of  suspense  when  it  is 
sounded  until  the  keynote  is  heard. 

Baader,  f  "Y^  /^"^l,""^  ifr^^ti 

t.n        V    ■*   fer  fon   ba'der),   German 
philosopher,  and  the  greatest  speculative 
Roman    Catholic    theologian    of    modem 
times ;  born  in  Munich,  1766,  died  1841. 
He  studied  engineering,  became  supsrin- 
tendent  of  rlnes,  and  was  ennobled  for 
his  services.     He  was  deeply  interested 
B   ^Jl  feHKion"  "peculations  of  Eckhart. 
Bt   Martin,  and  BOhme,  and  in  1826  was 
appointed    professor   of   philosophy   and 
speculative  theology  in  the  University  of 
MnnjShv  ^n^ng  the  last  three  years  of 
his  Ufe  he  was  interdicted  from  lecturing 
for  opposing  the  interference  in  civil  mat- 
ters of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Baal    **'*>U'  BkI"  »  Hebrew  and  gen- 
eral  Semitic  word,  which  origin- 
ally appears  to  have  been  generic,  signify- 
ing simply  lord,  and  to  have  been  applied 
in-i^'?^    different    divinities,    or,    ^th 
quaMying  epithets,  to  the  same  divinity 
r^gMed  in  different  aspects  and  as  ex- 
ercising different  functions.     Thus  in  Hos., 

^hnr  »  '"1  .."PPJi*^  /?  Jehovah  himself, 
vUle  Baal-benth  (the  Covenant-lord) 
was  the  god  of  the  Shechemites,  and 
VMV.'f"^  (the  Fly-god)  the  idol  of  the 

M^i* "^^PJ'.'!^  *^  *''«  Sun  as  the  prin- 
W  ?■'*  1,"^*^  «^  *•»«  Phoenicians  and 
wMl  -/'^"*K°*''  *.''«  Carthaginians,  as 
wen  as  of  the  ancient  Canaanitish  na- 
S  f^A  ''"^^on'Wped  as  the  supreme 
rnler  and  vivifier  of  nature.  The  wnrd 
^«e"  Into  the  composition  of  mSy  h2 
brew,  Phopnician.  and  Carthaginian  names 
ff.^"^"."   ■nd.  P»a««:    thus.   JentboS 
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Baalbek  l!^J'*?iK'"*^*".*  ^eBop^ik 

a  -I      .         *^ty  of  the  sun),  a  place  ta 

?'*n/u*°  *  '!??"*  .T""«y  •*  the  foot  of 
Antilibanus,  40  miles  from  Damascus, 
famous  for  its  magnificent  ruins.  Of 
these  the  chief  is  tiie  temple  of  the  Sun. 
built  either  by  Antoninus  Pius  or  by  Sep^ 
timlus  Severus.  Some  of  the  blocks  used 
in  its  coMtruction  are  60  ft  long  by  13 
l^^  \  ^Hx  **■  "  columns,  of  which  6  .w 
•tiU  standing,  were  72  ft.  high  and  22  in 
drcumference.     Near  it  is  a   temple  of 

71."^  ^^Iv"'"?*"?'  "•*••  though  stiU  larger 
than  tile  Partiienon  at  Athens,  and 
there  are  other  structures  of  an  elabor- 
ately ornate  type.  OriginaUy  a  center  of 
tile  Sun-worship,  It  became  a  Roman 
colony  under  Julius  C«sar;  was  gar- 
risoned by  Augustus,  and  acquired  is- 
creasing  renown  under  Trajan  as  the  seat 
of  an  oracle.  Under  Constantine  Ita 
temples  became  churches,  but  after  bein* 
Backed  by  the  Arabs  in  748.  and  moia 
completely  piUaged  by  Timur  (Tamerlane) 
in  1401.  it  sank  into  hopeless  decav.  Tha 
work  of  destruction  was  completed  by  an 
earthquake  in  1750. 

Baal-Zebnb.     See  Beehelul. 

Baba     (hil)*)    a  cape  near  the  north- 
west  point  of  Asia  Min  r. 

Babadasr  y>*-bA-da«'),   a  town  of 

T»  1.  J  V  Roumania,  capital  of  the 
»i-»u  a  ■'.  carrying  on  a  considerable 
Black  Sea  trade.    Pop.  about  3500. 

Babbage    i]^«W,    chahles.    an 

^.     ..  "  ,      English        mathematician 


and  the  Inventor  of  the  calculating 
machine:  born  in  1792;  died  In  1871.  He 
graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1814.  and  waa 
professor  of  mathematics  for  eleven  veara. 
iSio  V '^^'*^  ."oJ^'tures.  As  early  aa 
1812  he  conceived  the  idea  of  calculatfnc 
?2<w  "l™'  **^''^".  hy  machinery,  and  in 
monf  #  .'^'^'^  •  «"•!*  <«"«»  fovem. 
^  L  ^'^  t¥  eonstraction  of  such  a 
iH^'if?.  "*•!  v4'**'  ■  ■*''•■  o'  experimenta 
ijw nm*'/'e,L»y/Cir''  ,*"^  ■•>  expenditure  5 
Wm2Sf  ^^^'^  «'  ''hich  Was  sunk  by 
himself,    the   balance   voted   bv   rove™. 

fng  Vn  ?r"?«[?,«'»»*<>«/th?  „"5^^^ 
iSiJ  "^o'  o'.  *  ninch  mor»!  ealaraed 
work,  an  analytical  engine,  worked  wS 
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.  ,  w.,*  tMm  mtnt  condenuied  to  death,  and  mmotlned 

SSSSte^achine  is  now  In  the  South  BabUlgtOn,    ^Smiui   of    Derby- 
Kenrinfton_Mujieum. ^_^,^^  ^.t'.n.  .  «>ft  .hire,  who  wa.  •ccu«d  with  other,  of  hs 


S  wJS  M^S  (bab'it  mef al).  a  .oft 
BabDltt  lietal  \„et^  resulting  from 

•Uoylng  together  certain  P^Pf'^lt^^uiiS 
copper,  tin,  and  ainc  or  antimony,  uwea 

^Tthe  view  of  «"  'a'  »i„Cif  ioS?"- 
▼iating  friction  in  the  b*ftrf°£»  °'  .^^^ 
nal.,  crank.,  axle.,  etc.,  invented  by  Iwac 
Babtitt  (1799-1862),  a  goldwnlth  ot 
Taunton,  MaBMchusetta. 
Babel,  the  «une  a.  BahyJon. 
«  v«i  Towns  OT,  according  to  the 
BaDei,   iith    chapter    of    Genesi.,    a 

.»*n..Hir<i  in  Se  Plain  of  Shlnar,  Meropo- 
ffit^"mmS*cJd  by  the  descendant,  o, 

Noah^aubsequent  to  the  deluge,  but  not 
«mJnletedIt  has  commonly  been  iden- 
^  WUh  the  ^at  temple  of  B«lus  or 
MthTt  waa  one  of  the  chief  ed  Wees  in 
Babylon,  and  the  huge  mound  called  Blrs 

ti^h  another  mound,  which  to  this  day 
SSS  the  name  of  Babll,  has  been  as- 
^S«l  by  some  as  its  site.  Babel  means 
SSSly  •Ste  of  God.'  The  meaning 
•SS^ion'  assigned  to  it  in  the  Bible 
r^°?belongK  to  a  word  of  similar  form. 

Bab-el-Hande  D  \J^  ^  e  i  n  g  dan- 

•erou.  to  small  craft) .  a  strait,  15  miles 
5rfS#   between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the 
SSf'sS  formed  by  Projecting  points  of 
ArabUin  Asia,  and  Abyssinia  in  Africa. 
The  island  of  Perim  is  here. 
Wkli.  (bA'ber),  the  first  Grand  Mogul 
BaOer  ^^^  ttV  Sunder  of  the  Mogul 
dynasty  In  Hindustan,  bom  in  148.3;  died 
1R30      He  was  a  grandson  of  the  great 
SSkr  ?rince  Timur  or  Tamerlane,  and 
4m    wvereign    of    Cabul.      "«  .  ««V™1 
time,  invaded   Hindustan,    and   in   15J5 
ftSdJy  dXted  and  IciUed   Sultan  Ibra- 
hS!    the    last    Hindu    emperor    of    the 
Patan  or  Afghan  race.     He  made  many 
taprovements,    social    and    J>«l}V'"*l:„frS 
iSr  empire,    and   left   a   valuable   auto- 

S^SL}"  (bA-beuf),  Pb.  iV-Qois  Noel,  a 
HaDeuI  personage  connected  with  the 
French  Revolution,  born  about  1764.  He 
itarted  a  democratic  journal  at  Pans, 
Sued  he  Tribun  dtt  Peuple,  par  Grac- 
ekua  Baheuf,  which  advocated  commun- 
irtic  views,  and  wrote  with  great  severity 
afc  ,ai8t  the  Jacobins.  After  the  faU  of 
Robespierre,  to  which  he  powerfuUy  con- 
tributed, he  openly  attacked  the  terror- 
Ms  ani  advocated  the  most  democratic 
principles.  He  was  accused. of  a  con- 
q^nu9   afainat   the   directorial   govern- 


frw-arn-^rwrto^^^^^^^^ 

QueerElixabeth,  and  del^^",  ^'IS^'iy^'*" 
of  Scot..    They  were  executed  in  1686. 

SaDirOuBSa     Babyrou$»a. 
■D»v;.-m     (ba'bism)    now  Bahaism.  a 
BabUm,  Vdlgion    founded    in    Persia. 
A.D.  1844.    The  founder.  Mi«a  ^Oi  Mo- 
hnmmed   was  bom  at  Shlrat  in  1820,  and 
iJ'fe'SdJ'r  orthe  Shaykhi  8chc«l  was  P^- 
daimed  the  ^'^Kexpected  Bab.  or  Gate 
way  of  Revelation.  ^  In  1844  he  went  w 
M««ca    and    declared    himself    the    *ore- 
TOMer  of  Imam-Mabdi,  who  .had  dlsap- 
neared  a  thousand  years  previously.     He 
was    imprisoned,    and    w^ile    in    prison 
worked   out   an   entirely   new   system   o 
DhCphy.    His  disciples  soon  proclaimed 
Eimttie  complete  Divine   Manifestation 
nLd  began  to  explain  away  the  outward 
forms  of  Moslem  religion  as  symbols,  put- 
Smany^of  their  reforms  ii>g  practice 
Moslem  officials^  oppressed  the  BaWs,  ana 
the  Bab   was   finally   put  to  death.     In 
186.S     Baha'u'llah     succeeded     to     the 
leadership,  and   while   in  exUe   of  over 
twenty  years  at  Acre  compos^  mo^to 
the  sacred  writings  of  the  faith.     Baha 
ism  maintains  that  no  revelation  Is  final, 
and  aims  to   unite  people  »'  a»l  '"f/"* 
without  asking  them  to  desert,  the  relig- 
ions with  which  they  are  affiliated.     As 
pract^al  reforms  Bahaism  urges  the  sub- 
Ktk.n  of  arbitr.ation  for  war    woman 
suffrage,  monogamic  marriage,  and  a  uu 
veraal    language.      Upon    the    death    o 
Bahl  'u 'llah  in  1892.  \.is  eldest  son.  Abdu 
B^ha,  became  the  acknowledged  spiritual 
leader. 


SainA     or    Babxt,    a    Hindu    title    of 
iSaOOO,    respect    equivalent    to    nr    or 
master,  usually  given  to  wealthy  and  eduj 
cated  native  gentiemen;  now  often  useu 
as  a  word  of  contempt. 
■D»V»/«n    (ba-b6n'),  the  common  name 
Baboon  ^^^^^  Vo  a  division  of  old- 
world  quadrumana   (apes  and  monkeys  I. 
comprehending  the  genera  Mandrillaaui 
Pamo.      They     have    elongated     abrupt 
muzzles  like  a  dog,  strong  tusks  or  caaine 
teeth,  usuaUy  short  tails,  cheek-pouches, 
small',  deep  eyes  with  large  eyebrows  and 
naked  callosities  on  the  buttocks.    Their 
hind  and  fore  feet  are  well  proportioned 
m  that  they  run  easUy  on  all  fours,  but 
they    do    not    maintain    themselves    m 
an  upright  posture  with  facility.     Ihey 
weSnerally  of  the  size  of  a  moderately 
large  dog,  but  the  largest,  the  mandnll.  is, 
whin  ereit,  nearly  of  the  height  of  a  man. 
They  are  i^oat  aU  African,  ugly,  sullen. 
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fieree,  laidTloat,  and  grerarioas,  defend- 
ing tbemaelTes  by  throwiag  stonea,  dirt, 
etc.  Thej  live  on  fraiu  and  roots,  efga 
and  inaecta.  They  include  the  chacma, 
drill,  common  baboon  and  mandrill.  The 
chacma  or  pig-tailed  baboon  (CynocepM- 
hu  poroariua)  ia  found  in  conaiderable 
numbers  in  parts  of  the  S.  African  col- 
onies, where  the  inhabitanta  wage  war 


the  Eapbratea,  one  of  the  lariMt  and 
moat  aplendid  dtiea  of  the  ancient  world. 
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Baboon  (CynoeephUut  bdbout»y. 

arainst  them  on  account  of  the  ravairpg 
they  commit  in  the  fields  and  gardens. 
The  common  baboon  (C.  babouin)  inhab- 
its a  large  part  of  Africa  farther  to  the 
north.  It  is  of  a  brownish-yellow  color, 
while  the  chacma  is  grayish  black,  or  in 
parts  black.  The  hamadryas  (C.  hama- 
dryaa)  of  Abyssinia  is  characterized  by 
fe?*  nair.  forming  a  sort  of  shoulder  cape. 
Ceieli        baboon  (C.  niger)  is  found  m 

Babour    (ba'b«r).     same  as  Baler. 

BabriuS  (ba'brl-us),  a  Greek  poet  who 
flourished  during  the  second 
or  third  century  of  the  Christian  era.  and 
wrote  a  number  of  ^sopian  fables. 
Several  versions  of  these  made  during 
the  middle  ages  have  come  down  to  us  as 
-t-sops  fables.  In  1840  a  manuscript 
containing  120  fables  by  Babrius,  pre- 
viously  unknown,  w.is  discovered  on 
Mount  Athos. 

Babuyanes  (bA-bu-ya'nes)    islands, 

rw—  u  ^  *  group  in  the  Pacific 
li^fl"' J^*^^*°.  %on  and  Formosa, 
chiefly  of  volcanic  origin.    Pop.  8000.^ 

Babylon  ^abl-lon),    the    capital    of 
'  ''"  Babylonia,  oo  twtli  sidei  of 


now  a  scene  of  ruins,  and  earth-monnda 
containing  them.  „  Babylon  waa  a  royal 

ri^  S°"  ^''"'u  ^^^  y**"  before  tha 
Christian  era;  but  the  old  city  waa  al- 
most entirely  destroyed  in  &8»  B.O.  A 
new  city  was  built  by  Nebnehadneau 
nearly  a  century  later.  This  was  inAa 
form  of  a  square,  each  aide  16  miles  loaf: 
with  walls  of  such  immense  height  a^ 
thickness  as  to  constitnte  one  of  £ 
wonders  of  the  world.  It  contaimd 
solendid  edifices,  large  gardena  and 
pleasure-grounds,  especiaUy  the  '  banging, 
prdens.  a  sort  of  lofty,  terraced  stenc- 
ture  supporting  earth  enough  for  trees  to 
grow,  and  the  celebrated  tower  of  Babel 
or  temple  of  Belus,  rising  by  staaea  to 
the  height  of  625  ft.     (Sel  Biftel   7?«,2 

?^\no"  *^^  '■'^-^  '*'"■  taken  by  Cyma 
In  538  B.C.,  and  Babylonia  made  a  Per- 
sian  province.  It  began  to  decline,  and 
had  suffered  severely  by  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  He  intended  to 
restore  It.  but  was  prevented  by  Ua 
death,  which  took  place  here  in  8^  bc 
from  which  time  its  decay  was  rapid! 
Interesting  d  scoveries  have  been  mad* 
?L  *  "  »'*?  «n  w«nt  Hmea,  mora  «». 
peclally  of  numerous  and  Talnable  in. 
scriptions    In    the    cuneiform   or   JtoSI 

Hni«i.*''l''TK''....'^«  ""^o"  town  of 
^il?    ,!••  believed   to  represent  the  an* 

earth  and  brick  and  imposing  ruins.  Tha 
greatest  n-ound  i«  Bir«  Nimrod,  about  6 
miles  from  Hillnh.  It  rises  nrariy  200 
i.u}^  T""?^  ^y."  '"'°«J  tower,  and  i. 
Thr^rs'^A^"*'''?*'  *"  •'«  the  remaina  of 
the  ancient  temple  of  Belns. 

Babylon,   J>ong  Wand,  New  York,  a 
favorite  summer  resort:  37 
miles  east  of  Queens  Borough.    Pop.  9030. 
Babylonia    (now  /rat  AraU),  an  old 
'  Asiatic  empire  occupying 

the  region  watered  by  the  lower  course 
of  the  Ennhrates  and  the  Tigris,  and  by 
their  combined  stream.  The  inhabitants, 
though  usually  designated  Babylonians, 
were  sometimes  called  Chaldeans,  and  It 
is  thought  that  the  latter  name  represents 
a  superior  caste  who  at  a  comparatively 
late  period  gained  influence  in  the  coon* 
try.  At  the  earliest  period  of  which  we 
have  record  the  whole  valley  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  was  Inhabited  by  tribes 
apparently  of  Turanian  or  Tartar  origin. 
Along  with  these,  however,  there  early 
existed  an  intrusive  Semitic  element, 
which  gradually  increased  in  number  till 
at  the  time  the  Babylonians  and  Assyr- 
ians (the  latter  being  a  kindred  people) 
became  known  to  the  western  historlaai 
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the,   were    ••enti.lly    S«mlrtc   PWP»«fc 

tS  iw*t  dty  Babylon  (which  eee),  « 

fiberwM   the    capltol   of    Babylonl., 

^eh  wu  cmlled  by  the  Hebrewii  Shlnar. 

There  teem  originally  to  hare  been  two 

Mctlona:  Accad.  which  lay  to  the  north. 

^Bhumer.  which  lay  to  the  •<>"«>i,"f 

the  people   are   often   «>"e<*   ^*=^*"fv ': 

There    la    «)ine    reaaon    to   bellera  ^ 

civiUaation    began    here    7000   o^^J"^ 

Team    before    Chri.t.    as    "timated    by 

trofe.«>r   Hilprecht.     If   «>.   B*^yjfi 

may  have  been  the  ««'«••*  °'u,il;f^ 

•tiitea.  It-  only  rival  in  *«»rt«l»lty  Jf'?/ 

Egypt    The  country  was,  as  "  stHl  is, 

wSJeedingly     fertile,     and     ni""*  .  ^■^« 

anciently  supported  a  dense  P"Pa^«t'^»- 

"wra  then  widely  i"if  t«»',i^°;!«'',SS 
canala  have  long  snnli  Into  decay.  The 
S?ef  cities  besides  Babylon,  were  Ur, 
Calneh.  Er^h,  and  Sippara.  Babylonia 
and  Assyria  were  often  spolten  of  together 

"•A?SlS;)Tery  and  interpretaHon  of  the 
cunelfbrm  inscriptfons  have  eMW|aJ°« 
Wstorr  of  Babylonia  to  be  ca^'^dback 
to  at  least  4000  B.C..  at  which  period  the 
Inhabitants  had  attained  a  ~°«Werable 
degree   of  clvlliaation,   and   the   country 
was    ruled   by    a    number    of   Wn«»    «' 
princes  each  In  his  own  city.     In  later 
wnturies  single  monarchs  rose  at  times 
to  the  control  of  the  whole  country,  and 
Invaded    the    surrounding    nations;    tne 
earliest  and  most  famous  of  these  being 
largon.   about  3800  B.c^Several   bun- 
dred  yeara  previous  to  2000  b.c.  Baby- 
lonia was  conquered  by  and  held  subject 
to  the  neighboring  Elam.    It  then  regained 
its  Independence,  and  for  nearly  »  thou- 
sand years  it  was  the  foremost  state  of 
Western  Asia   in  power,  as  well  as  In 
eclence,  art,  civilization.    The  rise  of  the 
Assvriin     fempire    brought     about     the 
decline   of   Babylonia,    which   later  was 
under  Assyrian  domination,  though  with 
Intervals      of      independence.        Tlglath- 
Kltser  II  of  Assyria    (745-727)    made 
himself   master   of   Babylonia;    but    the 
conquest  of  the  country  had  to  be   re- 
peated by  his  successor,  Sargon,  who  ex- 
wlled    the    Babylonian    king.    Merodaoh- 
Baladan,  and  all  but  finally  subdued  the 
country,  the  complete  subjugation  being 
effected    by    Sennacherib.      After    some 
sixty  years  a  second  Babylonian  empire 
arose   under  Nabopolassar,   who,  joiniBg 
the  Medea  against  the  Assyrians,  freed 
Babvlon  from  the  superiority  of  the  latter 
power,  625  B.c.    The  new  empire  was  at 
its    height   of    power    and    glory    under 
Nabopolassar's       son,       Nebucbadneazar 
(604-561),     who    subjected     Jerusalen^ 
Tyre,    Phoenicia,    and   even    Egypt,    and 
carried  his  dominion  to  the  shores  of  tbs 


MsditemuiMii   vaA   northwards   to   As 
Armeniaa     monntalns.       Ths     <»P|wt 
BabylonT  was  reboUt  by  him,  ud  then 
toJSed   one   of   the   greatest   and   most 
maSScent  dUes  the  world  bas  ever  (jeen. 
He  waa  succeeded  by  his  son  Bvll-Mero- 
dach.  but  the  dynasty  soon  came  to  an 
Sdrthe  last  king  befng  Nabonldus   who 
came  to  the  throne  In  B.O.  B66,  and  made 
his  son,   Belshaatar,  co^ruler  with  him. 
Babylon  was  taken  by  CyruF  .he  Pwaian 
Sonlrch  in  638.  and  the  -*«>o*  W: 
Ionian  empire  came  to  an  end.  Babylonia 
K  Incolrporated  in  the  Pendan  empire. 
Its   subsequent   history   waa   similar   to 

%*he'ai"unt*'of  the  civiUiation,  arts, 
and  social  advancement  of  the  Assyrians 
already  given  ir  the  article  Attvria  may 
be  taken  as  generally  applying  afso  to  Ae 
Babyloniana,    though   certain   differences 
existed    between    the    two    people^    .;" 
Babylonia  stone  was  not  to  be  had.  ana 
conwquently  brick  waa  the  almost  uni- 
w?2al  building  material.     Sculotnre  was 
Ih«  lew  developed  in  B*«>ylon^  than  In 
Assyria;  and  painting'nore.    Babylonian 
art  had  also  more  of  a  relirioua  char- 
acter than  that  of  Assyria,  and  the  chief 
edifices    found    in    ruins    are    temples. 
Weaving   and    pottery    were    carried     o 
high    perfection.      Astronomy    waa    cul- 
tivated   from    the    earUest    Umes.      The 
Babylonians  had  a  number  «' <i«|*|"' »"* 
eventuaUythe  chief  or  national  deity  was 
Bel    Merodach.    originally    the    Sun-god. 
Education    waa    weU    attended    to,    and 
there  were  schools  and  libraries  in  con- 
nection with  the  temples.    The  hiter  As- 
Syrian    culture    was    based    on    that   ot 
Babylonia,  which  had  been  a  nation  of 
writers   and   students   for   many   CLrber 

^aVtirlnniali  CSaptivitt,  a  term  usually 
SabyiOniSn^PpU^  to  the  deportation 
of  the  two  tribes  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadneizar,  588  B.c. 
The  duration  of  this  captivity  is  usually 
reckoned  as  seventy  years,  from  the  first 
deportation  in  006  to  Cyrus's  proclama- 
tion in  536.  A  great  part  of  the  ten 
tribes  of  Israel  had  been  previously  talten 
captive  to  Assyria.  „  i  „ 

"RaltTrpniiaHsa.  (bab-i-njs'a;  a  Malay 
JSaOyrOUSSa  ^^^^^  signifying  stag- 
hog),  a  species  of  wild  hog  (8ut  or 
Porctti  Babyrvsaa),  a  native  of  the  In- 
dian Archipelago.  From  the  outside  ot 
the  upper  jaw  spring  two  teeth  12  Inches 
long,  curving  upwards  and  backwards 
like  horns,  and  almost  touching  the  fore- 
head. The  tusks  of  the  lower  jaw  also 
appear  externally,  though  they  are  not  so 
long  as  those  of  the  upper  jaw.  Along 
ths  back  are  some  weak  bristles,  and  on 
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S?  "S  "UK  *»??':  only  a  •ort  of  wod. 
Th«  ddn  of  the  babjrrouwa  ia  eomiMmi- 
dTcly  amooth.  The  object  of  the  upper 
tasks  is  not  apparent,  but  it  ix  auppoMd 
that  the  animal  was  accimtomed  to  sus- 
pend himself  t(<  brunches  by  means  of 
tbeae  curved  tusks.  Another  explanation 
offered  is  that  ages  aco  they  were  straisfat, 
but  were  kept  worn  down  by  constant  use. 
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Babyrouaia  (Sut  Babyruita) 

Changetl  comlitionH  have  mnUe  them  un- 
neco«t.ary  m d  tliron;jh  tlJHiiso  they  have 
assumed  diMorted  forms.  It  in  a  very 
dangerous  unimni  ami  in  able  to  inflict 
ternblo  wounds  with  tho  lower  tusks. 
Baccarat  (bn^'n-rat  or  bak-a-nl'),  • 
_i_i  .  gambling  game  of  French 
origin,  played  by  any  number  of  players, 
or  rather  bettors,  and  a  banker.  The 
lattc  deals  two  cards  to  each  player  and 
two  to  himself,  and  covers  the  stakes  of 
each  with  an  e<iual  sum.  The  cards  are 
then  examined,  and  according  to  the 
scores  made  the  players  take  their  own 
stake  and  the  bnnker't.  or  the  latter 
takes  all  or  a  certain  number  of  the 
stakes. 

Bacchanalia,  °r,„^o'»78iA    (bak-a- 

'na'li-a;    dl^nls'i-a), 
feasts  In  honor  of  Bacchus  or  Dionysus, 
characterized   by   licentiousness  and   rev- 
elry, and  celebrated  in  ancient  Athens. 
In  the  processions  were  bands  of  Bac- 
chanals of  both  sexes,  who,   inspired  by 
real    or    feigned    intoxication,    wandered 
about  rioting  and   dancing.     They  were 
clothed  in  fawn-skins,  crowned  with  ivy 
and  bore  in   their  har/»s  thyrsi,  that  is, 
spears  entwined  with   ivy,  or  having  a 
pine-cone    stuck    on    the    point.      These 
^asts   passed   from    the   Greeks   to    the 
Romans,  who  celebrated  them  with  still 
*!*?.**l'  ,  dissoluteness     till     the     senate 
abolished  them  b.c.  187. 
Bacchante    (^ak-an'te).    a   woman 
wvu^^w     taking  part  in  revels  in 
honor  of  Bacchus.     See  Bacchanalia. 
BaCChifflione  (Wk-kilya-na),  a  river 
u.  I.  _.        .       .  <•'     Northern     Italy, 
which  rises  in  the  Alps,  passes  tbrou/h 
the  towns  of  Vicenza  and   Padua,  and 
enters  the  Adriatic  near  Chioggia,  after 
a  course  of  about  00  miles. 
BaCChnS  (bak'o":     in     Greek,     gen- 
.~i     «     .     "■"^  named  iDiof»j/«o«).  the 
s2i.u  '''Sf'  5P°  «'  Z*"»  (Jupiter  '  and 
Semfile.    He  first  taught  the  culUvation 


of  the  vine  and  the  preparatloD  of  wlae. 
To  spread  the  knowledge  of  bis  invuitioB 
be  traveled  over  various  countries  and 
received  in  every  quarter  divine  honors. 
Drawn  by  lious  (some  say  panthers, 
**!•«»•  Of  'y"»«).  he  began  his  march, 
which  resembled  a  triumphal  procession. 
Those  who  opposed  him  were  severely 
punished,  but  on  those  who  received  him 
hospitably  he  bestowed  rewards.  HIa 
love  was  shared  cy  several ;  but  Ariadne, 
whom  he  found  deserted  upon  Naxot, 
alone  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a 
wife,  and  became  a  sharer  of  his  immor- 
tality. In  art  he  is  represented  with  the 
round,  soft,  and  grnceful  form  of  a 
maiden  rather  than  with  that  of  a  younc 
™"n-  -  His  long,  waving  hair  is  knitted 
behind  in  a  knot,  and  wreathed  with 
spries  of  ivy  and  vine  leaves.  He  is 
usually  naked:  sometimes  ho  has  an 
ample  mantle  hung  negligently  round  his 
shoulders;  sometimes  a  fawn-skin  hangs 
across  his  breast.  He  is  often  accom- 
panied by  Silenus,  Bacchantes.  Satyrs, 
etc.     See  Bacchanalia. 

Bacchylides  15*'^-?*|'K**>'. »»™  »»» 

."  the    island    of    Ceos. 

about  the  iniddle  of  the  6th  century  ao! 
the  last  of  the  great  lyric  poets  of  Greece, 
a  nepbew  of  Simonides  and  a  contemoo- 
rary  of  Pindar.  Of  hia  odes,  hymns. 
P»an8,  triumphal  aongs,  only  a  few  frag- 
ments remain. 

Bacdoochi  (i>*t-chok'f>,     mabia 

Anne  Eltza  Bona- 
PABTE.  "ister  of  Napoleon,  bom  at  AJac- 
olo  1777,  died  near  Trieste  1R20;  a  great 
patroness  of  literature  and  art.  She 
married  Captain  Bacciocchi,  who  in  1805 
was  created  Prince  of  Lucca  and  Piom- 
.\,  ,  ^*'«  Tirtnally  ruled  these  prin- 
cipalities herself,  and  as  Grand-duchese 
of  Tuscany  she  enacted  the  part  of  a 
queen.     She  fell  with  the  empire. 

Baccio  Delia  Porta  twcho    an 

,.       .  Italian 

painter,  better  known  under  the  name  of 
il?k  ^^."{olommeo,  horn  near  Florence 
1475 ;  died  1517.  He  studied  painting  in 
Florence,  ar-f  acquired  a  more  perfect 
Knowledge  o  art  from  the  works  of 
I^""/i,"  '*"  ^'l?'"';.  H«  ^«»  an  admirer 
5«fK  1 ''T^''u  °t  Savonarola,  on  whose 
death  he  took  the  Dominican  habit,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Fro  Bartohmmeo. 
He  w  ,  the  friend  of  Michael  Angelo  and 
-.2£"  '  .•!  P3"it^  .many  religions  pictures. 

^7ni?„;  '^'"*'^  *"*  «^**'y  admired.  His 
^i,  rf' J"*  ^*/^.  ?»^  brilliancy,  comes 
^  i  /K?!.*'  7'**"  »°^  Giorkione. 
Bach  <b»t*),  JOHANN  Sebastiak,  One 
^lon-  -°^  ^u*  «»"tcst  of  German  musi- 
ciana,  was  bom  io  1685,  at  Eisenach; 


dlad  In  17B0,  at  Leipdc  Bting  the  Mn 
of  t  nusician,  he  waa  rarly  trained  in  tl)« 
art,  and  aoon  diiUnniiahed  binwelf.  la 
1708  he  waa  emraced  as  a  plajrer  at  the 
eoort  of  Weimar,  and  euhMqueotly  he 
waa  musical  director  to  the  Dnlie  of 
Anhalt-KOthen,  and  afterwards  held  an 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach. 

appointment  at  Leipzig.  He  paid  a  visit 
to  Potsdam  on  the  invitation  of  Freder- 
ick the  Great.  As  a  player  on  the  harp* 
aichord  and  organ  he  bad  no  equal  among 
his  contemporaries;  but  it  was  not  till  a 
century  after  his  death  that  his  great- 
ness as  a  composer  was  fully  recognised. 
His  compositions  breathe  an  original  in- 
spiration, and  are  largely  of  the  religious 
kind.  They  include  pieces,  vocal  and  in- 
atmmental,  for  the  organ,  piano,  and 
stringed  and  keyed  instruments;  also 
church  cantatas,  oratorios,  masses,  pas- 
sion music,  etc.  More  than  fifty  musical 
performers  have  proceed  from  his 
family.  Sebastian  himself  had  eleven 
sons,  all  distinguished  as  musicians.  The 
most  renowned  were  the  following: — 
W11.BSLM  Friedemann,  bom  in  1710 
at  Weimar;  died  at  Berlin  in  1784.  He 
waa  one  of  the  most  scientific  harmonists 
and  most  skillful  organists. — Kabl  Phil- 
UP  Emmanuel,  born  in  1714  at  Wei- 
mar; died  in  1788  at  Hamburg.  He 
composed  mainly  for  the  piano,  and  pub- 
lished melodies  for  Gellert's  hymns. 
1kanlifl.rA.rh    (bflA'd-rdA),     a     small 

if aonaracn  ^pj^^  ^,  ^^  inhabitants 

on  the  Rhine,  12  miles  8.  of  Coblenz. 
The  vicinity  produces  excellent  wine, 
which  was  once  highly  esteemed.  The 
view  from  the  ruins  of  the  castle  is  one 
of  the  anblimest  on  the  Rhine. 
Saohe  (bAtch),  Alexat«deb  Dallas, 
a  grandson  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, bom  in  Philadelphia,  1806,  and  in 


Baefflni 

182B  a  tradnate  of  tba  U.  B.  llUitary 
Academy.  Profeaaor  in  the  Dniveraity 
of  Pennsylvania  1828-^  and  president 
of  Uirard  College  trustees  18S0-42.  be 
was  afterwards  superintendent  of  the 
United  States  coast  survey.  He  died  in 
1867. 

KbaIim  FBANKLlif,  cousin  of  the  pre- 
***'"'»  ceding,  bom  In  Philadelphia  in 
1792.  graduated  at  the  University  of 
ppnnsylvnnia ;  professor  of  chemistry  in 
Franklin  Institute  in  1S2»J,  in  College  of 
Pharmacy  in  1831  and  in  Jefferson 
Medical  College  in  1841;  president  of 
the  American  Philosophical  S(M'iety  in 
18.'>3.  Was  one  of  the  authors  of  Wood 
and  Bache's  DUpenaatory  of  the  UntUd 
Btatet.    Died  in  1804.  .  ,     ^    . .. 

na/tliiavi  (bd-chi-dn').  «n  island  of  the 
BaOnian  \,utph  East  indies,  in  the 
Teraate  group.  It  is  mountainoua  and 
fertile,  but  inhabited  only  along  the 
coaat,  having  few  people  in  the  interior. 
VaftTidlVr  (bach'e-Ur).  Ibvino,  Jour- 
Hacaeuer  ^^ji^^  ^^^  author,  bom  at 

Pierpoint,  New  York,  in  18f» ;  becani.- 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  York  World. 
He  is  the  author  of  numerous  tales  and 
p(M>ms,  also  the  novels:  The  Master  of 
Hilence,  The  litill  House  of  O'Darrotr. 
Eben  Holden,  which  had  an  enormous 
sale;  also  D'ri  and  I,  and  Keeping  up 
tcith  Lizzie,  a  satire  on  American  extrav- 
agance. 

Bufilielor  (bach'e-lor),  a  term  ap- 
AHbUCiur  pjjgj  anciently  to  a  person 
in  the  first  or  probationary  stage  of 
knighthood,  who  had  not  yet  raised  hin 
standard  in  the  field.  It  also  denotes  a 
person  who  has  taken  the  first  degree  in 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  or  in  divin- 
ity or  law  at  a  college  or  university, 
and  in  medicine  in  England  and  its 
colonies.;  or  a  man  of  any  age  who  has 
not  been  married. — A  knight  bachelor  i» 
one  vrho  has  been  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  a  knight  without  being  made  a  mem- 
ber of  any  of  the  orders  of  chivalry,  such 
as  the  Garter  or  the  Thistle. 

Bachelor's  Bnttons,  Z^e^l^Wl 

ter-cup  {Ranunculua  acrit),  with  white 
or  yellow  blossoms,  common  in  gardens. 
Bacillaria  (ba-sil-la'ri-a).  a  genus  of 
microscopical  algje  b*"- 
longing  to  the  class  Diatomacese,  the  sili- 
ceous remains  of  which  al)ound  in  creta- 
ceous, tertiary,  and  more  recent  geolog- 
if-al  deposita. 
HflnillnA   (ba-sil'us),  the  name  applied 

microscopical  organisms  (Bacteria)  which 
often  appear  in  putrefactions,  and  one  of 
which  is  known  to  hold  a  constant 
causative  relation  to  tubercle  in  the  lung 
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•Bd  to  be  pNMBt  In  all  eami  of  pfatliUa. 

•nthrai,  tjrpboid  fever,  diphtberiiL  uid 
^er  epidemic  diMaeee/  S«£  Siit^. 

&?i.i/®*'  ^*tiJ*78.  He  ancompuiied 
^«Iiiuf^  Richardson  in  their  north- 

expedition  to   the   Arctic  Ocean   throuirb 

which  occaaion  he  wintered  at  the  Oreat 

Great  Fish  river.  He  wmtemiilnted  pro- 
cee<}ing  along  the  coast  to  Cape  Tum- 
agaln,  but  was  hindered  by  the  ice,  and 

wa«  undertaken  j>rimnrily  with  the  object 
of  reacuinK  Captain  Sir  .tohn  Ross  (q  vT 
«  -T"  *"  f^P^'^i  to  hflv.,  been  lost  in  his 
attempt  to  diHcovor  1'  "  ' 
sage,  but  who,  as  > 
able,  after  many  hm 
way  out  from  th 
picked  up  hv  t> 
183R.  Sir  Qeor;.. 
torn  of  Captni^i 
explorfltions  i.  i 
tin  1835.  P.-  , 
talned  flag  riii.  ii 

Backerjjn'^;re. 


Bacon,  ^"cia.    Baron   of   Varalan, 

Mi»li  Chancellor  of  KnKland ;  was  bom  at 

mM.     Hla  father,  Nicholas  Bacon,  waa 

Kllaabeth.  (See  Bacon,  Xickolmt.y  Ha 
was  educated  at  Trinity  Colleite.  Cam' 
bridge,  and  In  1575  was  admitted  to 
(.ray's-Inn.  In  1570-7?)  he  was  at  Paria 
with  Sir  Aroyas  Paulet.  f»  JInglish  am- 
bassador.  The  death  of  L  ,  father  called 
him  back  to  Rngland.  and  being  left  in 
straitened  circumstances,  be  aealously 
pursued  the  study  of  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted a  barrister  in  l.''»82.  In  1584  ha 
became  member  of  parliament  for  Mai- 


ff(. 


'orthwest  Pas- 
.'  !•  »f  fact,  was 
•ps,   to      ;>   bin 


lit    i!.    A   . 

;Vif-si,  biii   coi.ini' 'fl  < 

'  I>i.    ItlHl    II      (S.!<J; 

ITu  ■     ■     -     ' 
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H<^Uli;ll,   If",. 

Baokeaxmnnit  u-k^. ni'ii-:), ».  gnne 

•*  .,  .  '.>:  !.'■■>  !^,  IT,.  r'Tf.-ns 
upon  a  table  or  board  iiioiie  f^r  '  ■  nnr- 
pose,  with  pieces  or  m<  •  ''i-^-bixi's.  md 
dice.    The  tnbl'«  is  ic     •  ts,  on  v  dch 

are  twenty-four  black  .  \hu^  »|)are8 
called  points.  Each  plaj'er  has  fifteen 
men  of  different  colors  for  the  purpose  of 
distinction.  The  movements  of  the  men 
are  made  In  accordance  with  the  numbers 
turned  up  by  the  dice. 

Baokhnysen  ^bdk'hoi-zn),   ludolf, 

*  ^t.  Tx..  ,.  ^  ".  'Celebrated  painter 
of  the  Dutch  school,  particularlv  in  sea 
pieces,  born  In  1631,  died  1709.  His  most 
famous  picture  is  a  sea  piece  which  the 
burgomasters  of  Amsterdam  commis- 
sioned him  to  paint  as  a  present  to  I^uls 
XV  I.     It  is  still  at  Paris. 

Bacninll^^''.'''"*")'  «  town  of  Ton- 
.«  J  J  *1"'°;  ?"  ^^^  Red  River,  for- 
tified and  containing  a  French  garrison. 

Pop.*  7(»0*°  *°P""**°*  strategic  position. 

Bacon   l''*l^"°>>     Anthont.     eider 

brother  to  the  celebrated  lord- 

chancellnr.  was  bom  in  155S  and  died  in 

m^K  J  .^/^  "°.  «*^"fe  politician  and 
much  devoted  to  learned  pursuits.  He 
became  nersonally  acquainted  with  most 
of.  the  foreign  literati  of  the  day.  and 
&"!  *H  S*'"„^«'''P  "f  Henry  iV  of 
th.  fi^;  JuF^  ^*^°  dedicated  to  Um 
the  fiwt  edition  of  the  Enayt. 


I-ord  Bacon. 


combo  Regis,  and  soon  afterward  drew  up 
and    mljIressiHl    to    Queen    Elizabeth,    an 

mombor  for  Taunton,  in  1580  for  Liver- 
^!i  t  l'''^'  *"■  *^*'"  "f*er  he  gained  the 
fr"i  ?i  ENsex  as  a  friend  and  patron. 
Unluckily  he  had  flisplease<l  the  queen, 
and    when   he   appliwl    for   the   solicitor- 

feneralship  (1595),  he  was  unsucceaaful. 
.88"x  endeavored  to  indemnify  him  by 
thf  donation  of  an  estate  in  land. 
Ba.  .,  however,  forgot  hia  obligationa  to 
nis  -enefactor.  and  not  only  abandoned 
iiim  as  8O0D  as  be  bad  fallen  into  dla- 
grace,  but  without  being  obliged  took 
part  against  him  on  his  trial,  in  1601. 
and  was  active  in  obtaining  his  convic- 
tion, lie  had  been  chosen  member  for  the 
county  of  Middlesex  in  1593,  and  for 
SontbamptoQ  in  1597.  but  his  affain 
were  not  prospering.    The  reign  of  James 


BaooA 


hiH'; 


I  wM  more  fsTorable  to  Ui  interest.    He 
was   anidaoai    in    oonrting    the    kings 
fsTor,  and  James,  who  was  ambitioas  of 
beins  considered  a  patron  of  letters,  con- 
ferred upon   him  in   1003  the  order  ef 
knighthood.     In  1604  he  was  "Ppol"*" 
king's  counsel,  with  a  pension  of  |300:  in 
leoe  he   married;    ia   1607   he   became 
solicitor-general,  and  six  years  after  at- 
tomey-generaL     He  was  anxious  to  pro- 
duce harmony  between   James   and    Hie 
parliament,  but  his  efforts  were  without 
avail,   and   his  obsequiousress   and   ser- 
vility gained  him  enmity  and  discredit. 
In  1617  he  was  made  lord-keeper  of  the 
seals;  in  1618  T/)rd  High  Chancellor  of 
Ehicland  and  Baron  Verulam.    His  fame 
became  increased  by  the  publication,  in 
1620,  of  his  most  celebrated  work,   the 
famous    Novum    Orvanum.      Soon    after 
this  his  reputation  rec«ved  a  fatal  blow. 
A  new  parliament  was  formed  in  lo^l, 
and    tiie    lord-chancellor    was    accused 
before  the  house  of  bribery,  corruption, 
and  other  malpractlceB.    It  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  nill  extent  of  his  guilt ;  byt 
he  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  justify 
himself,  and  handed  in  a  'confession  and 
humble  submission,'  throwlnz  himself  on 
the   mercy  of  the  Peers.     He  was  con- 
demned to  pay  a  fine  of  $200,000,  to  be 
committed  to  the  Tower  during  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  king,  declared  incompetent  to 
hold  anv  office  of  state,  and  banished  from 
court  for  ever.     The  sentence,  however, 
was   never   carried    out.      The   fine   was 
remitted  almost  as  soon  as  imposed,  and 
he  was  imprisoned  for  only  a  few  days. 
He  survived  his  fall  a  few  years,  during 
this    time    occupying    himself    with    his 
literary  and  scientific  works,  and  vainly 
hoping  for  political  employment.    In  ir»n7 
he  published  his  celebrated  E»»ay»,  which 
immediately  became  very  popular,  were 
successively  enlarged   and  extended,   and 
translated  into  several  of  the  European 
tongues.     The  treatise  on  the  Advance- 
ment of  Learning  appeared  in  ir>05 ;  The 
WUdom   of   the   Ancientt   In   1609    (In 
Latin)  ;  his  great  philosophical  work,  the 
Novum  Organum(ln  Latin >,  in  1620;  and 
the  De  Augmentit  Scicntiarum,  a  much 
enlarged   edition    (in  I>atln)    of  the  Ad- 
vancement, in  lfi23.     His  New  Atlanth 
was    written    about    1614-17;    Life    of 
Henry  VII  about  1621.     Various  minor 
productions  also  proceeded  from  bis  pen. 
Numerous    editions    of    his    works    have 
been  published,  by  far  the  best  being  that 
of    Messrs.    Spedding,    Ellis,    it    Heath 
(1868-74).       Bacon    was    great    as    a 
moralist,  a  historian,  a  writer  on  politics, 
and  a  rhetorician ;  but  It  is  as  the  father 
of  the  inductive  method  in  science,  as  the 
poweilnl  exponent  of  the  principle  that 


ftteta  must  be  observed  and  collected  be- 
fore theorising,  that  he  occnpies  ttie 
grand  position  he  holds  among  the  world  s 
great  ones.  His  moral  character,  how- 
ever, was  not  on  a  level  with  his  intellec- 
tual, self-aggrandisement  being  the  main 
aim  of  his  fife.  We  need  do  no  more  than 
allude  to  the  preposterous  attempt  that 
has  been  made  to  prove  that  Bacon  was 
the  real  author  of  the  plays  attributed  to 
Shatspe-?,  an  attempt  that  only  ignorance 
of  Bacon  and  Sliakspere  could  uphold  and 
tolerate. 

DanATi  John,  an  Enellsh  sculptor, 
■Dauuu,  ^^  1Y40.  ^,^  ;i799     Among 

his  chief  work^  are  two  groups  for  the 
Interior  of  the  Royal  Academy;  the 
statue  of  Judge  Blackstone  for  All  Sotils 
College,  Oxford;  another  of  Henry  VI 
for  Eton  College;  the  monument  of  Lord 
Chatham  in  Westminster  Abbey;  and 
the  statues  of  Dr.  .Johnson  and  Mr.  How- 
ard In  St  Paul's  Cathedral. 
Bagoti  ^^*  Nicholas,  father  of  T^rd 
***'*'>  Bacon,  lord-keeper  of  the  great 
seal,  bom  1.510,  died  1579.  Henry  VIII 
gave  him  several  lucrative  offices,  which 
he  retained  under  Edward  VI.  He  lived 
In  retirement  during  the  reign  of  Mary, 
but  Queen  Elizabeth  appointed  him  lord- 
Iteeper  for  life.  He  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Lord  Burleigh,  a  sister  of  whose 
wife  he  married,  and  by  her  became  the 
father  of  the  great  chancellor. 
Bacon  Bogeb,  an  English  monk,  and 
}    ^jjg  ^j  ^jjg  jjjggj  profound  and 

original  thinkers  of  his  day,  was  bom 
about  1214,  near  Ilchester.  Somersetshire : 
died  at  Oxford  in  1294.  He  first  entered 
the  University  of  Oxford,  anJ  went  after- 
wards to  that  of  Paris,  where  he  is  said 
to  have  distinguished  himself  and  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology.  About 
12r>0  he  returned  to  England,  entered  the 
order  of  Franciscans,  and  fixed  his  abode 
at  Oxford,  but  having  incurred  the  suspi- 
cion of  his  ecclesiastical  superiors  he  was 
sent  to  Paris  and  kept  In  confinement  for 
ten  years,  without  writing  materials, 
books,  or  instruments.  The  cause  seems 
to  have  been  simple  enough.  He  had  been 
a  dilieent  student  of  the  chemical,  'phys- 
ical, and  mathematical  sciences,  and  had 
made  discoveries,  and  deduced  results, 
which  appeared  so  extraordinary  to  the 
ijrnorant  that  they  were  believed  to  be 
works  of  magic.  This  opinion  was  coun- 
tenanced by  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of 
the  monks  of  his  fraternity.  In  subse- 
quent times  he  was  popularly  classed 
among  those  who  had  been  In  league  with 
Satan.  Having  been  set  at  liberty  he  en- 
Joyed  a  brief  space  of  quiet  while  Cle- 
ment rv  was  pope ;  but  In  1278  he  was 
•gais  thrown  into  prisov,  where  he  re- 
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mained  for  at  leaat  ten  yean.  Of  th« 
clow  of  Us  life  little  is  known.  His 
most  important  worlc  is  his  OpHt  Majut, 
where  he  discnsses  the  relation  of  philoso* 
phy  to  religion,  and  then  treats  of  Ian- 
fuaffe,  metaphysics,  optics,  and  experi- 
mental science.  He  was  undoubtedly  the 
earliest  philosophical  experimentalist  in 
Britain ;  he  made  signal  advances  in 
optics;  was  an  excellent  chemist;  but  it 
was  not  he  who  discovered  gunpowder,  as 
has  been  stated,  though  he  was  probably 
fkmiUar  with  its  explosive  property.  He 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  geography 
and  astronomy,  as  appears  by  his  dis- 
covery of  the  errors  of  the  calendar,  and 
their  causes,  and  by  his  proposals  for 
correcting  them,  in  which  he  approached 
very  near  the  truth. 

Bacon's  BebeUion,  ?«»  insurrection 
'  in  Virginia  in 
1676,  which  arose  from  Indian  depreda- 
tions and  the  neglect  of  Sir  William 
Berkeley,  the  governor,  to  send  troops 
against  them.  A  force  of  planters,  led  by 
Nathaniel  Bacon,  proceeded  against  them, 
and  when  proclaimed  a  traitor  by  Berke- 
ley attacked  him  in  Jamestown  and 
burned  the  town.  His  sudden  death  left 
his  followers  to  the  vengeance  of  Berkeley, 
who  executed  a  number  of  their  leaders. 
Bacteria  (Iwk-tS'ri-a;  Gr.  haktfrion, 
a  rod),  a  class  of  very  mi- 
nute microscopical  organisms,  often  of  a 
rod-like  form,  which  are  regarded  as  of 
vegetable  nature,  and  as  being  the  cause 
of  putrefaction ;  they  are  also  called 
microbea  or  microphyteg.  The  genus 
Bacterium,   in   a   restricted   sense,   com- 


Bacteria  In  Milk.    (GrMtly  Enlarged.) 


prises  microscopical,  unicellular,  rod- 
Hbaped  vegetable  organisms,  which  mul- 
tiply by  transverse  division  of  the  cells. 
Species   are   found   in   all   decomposing 


animal  and  vegetable  Uqnids.  The  tedlH 
(see  Bacillua)  are  often  spoken  of  as 
bacteria,  this  latter  term  being  used 
in  a  wide  sense  and  comprising  organisms 
of  various  forms  and  with  several  dis- 
tinct names,  as  tpiriUum,  tnicrocoeout, 
etc.  They  consist  of  a  mass  of  proto- 
plasm enclosed  in  a  membrane,  and  all 
have  at  some  stage  or  other  cilia  serv- 
ing for  locomotion.  Reproduction  im 
asexual  and  by  division.  For  their  im- 
portance to  man  in  regard  to  their  con- 
nection with  disease  see  Germ  Theory. 

Baotriana  (bak-trf-a'nd),   or   bao- 

TBIA,  a  country  of  ancient 
Asia,  south  of  the  Oxus  and  reaching  to 
the  west  of  the  Hindu  Kush.  It  is  often 
regarded  as  the  original  home  of  the  Indo- 
European  races.  A  Greco-Bactrian  king- 
dom flourished  about  the  third  century 
B.C.,  but  its  history  is  obscure. 
Bactris  (bak'tris),  a  genus  of 
American  palms,  the  species 
generally  small,  one  with  a  stem  no 
thicker  than  a  goose  nuill;  some  spiny 
and  forming  close  thickets.  The  Marajo 
has  edible  fruit  clusters  like  grapes  and 
its  stem  Is  nsod  for  walking  sticks. 
Bacnlite  (bak'a-llt),  a  genus  of  fossil 
APouuAAwv  ammonites,  characteristic  of 
the  chalk,  having  a  straight  tapering 
shell. 

BfLPnn  (bak'up),  a  municipal  borongli 
.DHbup  ^f  England,  in  Lancashire,  18 
miles  N.  of  Manchester.  The  chief  mann- 
facturing  establishments  are  connected 
with  cotton-spinning  and  power-loom 
weaving;  there  are  also  iron-works,  Tur- 
key-red dyeing  works,  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood numerous  coal-pits  and  immense 
stone  quarries.  Pop.  22,505. 
BadasrrV     (b^-dftg're).  a  British  sen- 

Upper  Guinea,  50  miles  e.  w.  e.  of  Why- 
dab. 

BadaJOZ  i^A-tH-h^th' ;  anc.  Pa*  Au- 
,  .  „  ffu»ta).  the  fortified  capital 
of  the  Spanish  province  of  Badajoz.  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Guadiana,  which  la 
crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  of  twenty-eight 
arches.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  an 
interesting  cathedral.  During  the  Pfc- 
ninsular  war  Badajos  was  besieged  by 
Marshal  Soult,  and  taken  In  March,  1911. 
It  was  retaken  by  Wellington  on  eth 
April,  1S12.    Pop.  30,899. 

Badakshan   (b&-dAk-sh«n'),  t  tern- 

♦-«v  *  .  ...  *"?*'y  o'  Central  Asia, 
tributary  to  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan. 
It  has  the  Oxus  on  the  north  and  the 
Hindu  Kush  on  the  south ;  and  has  lofty 
mountains  and  fertile  vallevs;  the  chief 
town  is  Paiaabad.  The  inhabitants  pro- 
few  Mohammedanism.     Pop.  about  100,- 
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BftdalOBft  (ba-d4-l«'n*),  •  Medlterra- 
*■•*■"•'"■"  nean  seaport  of  Spain,  5 
nllM  from  Barcelona.    Pop.  104»0i 
BadderlOCkS   (bad'er-Ioka).   aUo 
*^*'"  called    Honey  ware    or 

FeiMcar«,  an  olive-colored  aea-weed  (Ala- 
rte  eacutenta).  It  is  eaten  by  the 
coaat  people  of  Iceland,  Denmark,  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  etc.,  and  ia  aaid  to  be 
the  beat  of  the  esculent  alge. 
Baden  (bft'd^n),  Gbard-ducht  or, 
one  of  the  more  important 
states  of  the  German  Empire,  situated  in 
the  s.  w.  of  Germany,  to  the  west  of 
WQrtemberf.  It  is  divided  into  four 
districts,  Constance.  Freiburg,  Carlsruhe, 
and  Mannheim;  has  an  area  of  5824  sq. 
miles,  and  a  pop.  of  2,009,320.  It  is 
mountainous,  being  traversed  to  a  con* 
siderable  extent  by  the  lofty  plateau  of 
the  Schwarzwald  or  Black  Forest,  which 
attaiua  it^  highest  point  in  the  Feldberg 
(4004  ft).  The  nucleus  of  this  plateau 
consists  of  fcneiss  and  granite.  In  th« 
north  it  sinks  down  towards  the  Oden« 
wald,  which  is,  however,  of  different 
geological  structure,  being  composed  for 
the  most  part  of  red  sandstone.  The 
whole  of  Baden,  except  a  small  portion 
in  the  s.  e.,  in  which  the  Danube  takes  Its 
rise,  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhine, 
which  bounds  it  on  the  south  and  west. 
Numerous  tributaries  of  the  Rhine  inter* 
sect  it,  the  chief  being  the  Neckar.  Lakes 
are  numerous,  and  its  waters  include  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance. The  climate  varies  much.  The 
hilly  parts,  especially  in  the  east,  are  cold 
and  have  a  long  winter,  while  the  valley 
of  the  Rhine  enjoys  the  finest  climate  of 
Germany.  The  principal  minerals 
worked  are  coal,  salt,  iron,  x!nc,  and 
nickel.  The  number  of  mineral  springs 
is  remarkably  great,  and  of  these  not  a 
few  are  of  great  celebrity.  The  vegeta- 
tion is  peculiarly  rich,  and  there  are 
magnificent  forests.  The  cereals  comprise 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  rye.  Potatoes, 
hemp,  tobacco,  wine,  and  sugar-beet  are 
largely  produced.  Several  of  the  wines, 
both  white  and  red,  rank  in  the  first  class. 
Baden  has  long  been  famous  for  its  fruits 
also.  The  farms  are  mostly  quite  smalL 
The  manufactures  are  important.  Among 
them  are  textiles,  tobacco  and  cigars, 
chemicals,  machinery,  pottery  ware, 
jewelry  (especially  at  Pforzheim),  wooden 
clocks,  confined  chiefly  to  the  districts 
of  the  Black  Forest,  musical  boxes  and 
other  musical  to:r8.  The  capital  is  Carls- 
ruhe, about  5  miles  from  the  Rhine ;  the 
other  chief  towns  are  Mannheim,  Frei- 
burg-im-Breisgau,  with  a  Roman  Catho- 
Uc  nniversity ;  Baden,  and  Heidelberg. 
Baden  has  warm  mineral  springs,  which 
were  known  and  used  in  the  time  of  the 


Bonuuu.  Heldelberf  has  a  nnlTertritj 
(Protestant),  founded  in  1388,  the  oldest 
m  the  present  German  Empire.  The 
railways  are  a  well-managed  system,  and 
are  nearly  all  state  property.  In  the 
time  of  the  Soman  Em^re  aonthem 
Baden  belonged  to  the  Roumb  prorinee 
of  Rhetia.  Under  the  old  (JermaB  Em- 
pire it  was  a  margrsv!ate,  which  in  1533 
was  divided  into  Baden-Baden  and  Baden- 
Durlaoh.  but  reunited  In  1771.  The  title 
of  grnnd-diike  was  conferred  by  Napoleon 
in  1806,  and  in  the  same  year  Baden  was 
extended  to  its  present  limits.  The  exec- 
utive power  is  vested  in  the  grand-duke, 
the  legislative  In  a  house  of  legislature, 
consisting  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  cham- 
ber. The  former  consists  partly  of 
hereditary  members ;  the  latter  consists  of 
elected  representatives  of  the  people.  The 
revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  taxe^ 
on  land  and  incomes,  and  the  produce  of 
crown-lands,  forests,  and  mines.  Baden 
sends  three  members  to  (he  German  Bun- 
desrath  or  Federal  Council,  and  fourteen 
deputies  to  the  Diet.  Nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  populati  n  are  Roman  Catholics, 
the  rest  Protest  mts. 

Baden  ^°^  Baden-Baden,  to  distln- 
gnish  it  from  other  towns  of 
the  same  name;  German  Ba<f,  a  bath), 
a  town  and  watering-place.  Grand-duchy 
of  Baden,  18  miles  8. 8.  w.  Carlsruhe, 
built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheater  on 
a  spur  of  the  Black  Forest,  overhantrfnif 
a  valley,  through  which  runs  a  little 
stream,  Oosbnch.  Baden  has  been  cele- 
brated from  the  remotest  antiquity  foi* 
its  thermal  baths;  and  it  used  also  to  b"' 
celebrated  for  its  gaming  saloons.  It  hns 
many  good  bnilrlings,  and  a  castle,  the 
summer  residence  of  the  grand-duke. 
Pop.  (1915)  22,003. 

Hoil^Ti  a  town  of  Austria,  15  mllei 
JlHUeu,  g  ^       ^,     Vienna.        It     has 

numerous  hot  sulphurous  springs,  used 
both  for  bathing  and  drinkine.  and  very 
much  frequented.  Pop.  17,770. 
Baden  '^  small  town  of  Switzerland, 
'  canton  Aargan,  celebrated  for 
Its  hot  sulphurous  baths,  which  attract 
maay  visitors.    Pop.  6109. 

Baden-Poxi7e11  Bobebt  S.  S.,  soldier. 
Altaea  roweu,  j^^^   j^   England   in 

1857.  He  joined  the  Thirteenth  Hussars 
in  1876,  and  served  in  India,  Afghanistan, 
Ashanti,  and  South  Africa.  He  held 
Mafeking  against  the  Boer  assault  in 
1899  and  was  made  a  major-general  for 
his  gallant  defense.  He  wrote  The 
Maittheln  Campaign  and  other  works. 
He  instituted  the  Boy  Scouts  organiza- 
tion (q.  v.). 

Badfire    (''■i).  *  distinctive  device,  em- 
*       blem,  mark,  honorary  decora* 


laiger 

ti<MB,  or  iipecial  cofroinnce,  used  originaUy 
to  identify  a  icnitrbt  or  diatinguish  his  fof- 
lowen,  now  worn  as  a  sign  of  office  or 
licensed  employment,  as  a  token  of  mem- 
bership In  some  society,  or  generally  as  • 
mark  showing  the  relation  of  the  wearer 
to  any  person,  occupation,  or  order. 
Bftdsrer  (baj'«r),  a  plantigrade,  car- 
o  nivorous  mammal,  allied  both 
to  the  bears  and  to  the  weasels,  of  a 
clumsy  make,  with  short,  thick  legs,  and 
long  daws  on  the  forefeet.  The  common 
badger  (Melrg  vulgaria)  is  as  large  as  a 
middling-sised  dog,  but  much  lower  on  the 
legs,  with  a  flatter  and  broader  body,  very 
thick,  tough  hide,  and  long,  coarse  hair. 
It  inhabits  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
burrows,  is  indolent  and  sleepy,  feeds  by 
night  on  vegetables,  small  quadrupeds, 
etc.  Its  flesh  may  be  eaten,  and  its  hair 
is  used  for  artists'  brushes  in  painting. 
The  American  badger  belongs  to  a  sepa- 
rate  genus,  Badfjrr  hniting,  or  drawing  the 
badger,  is  a  barbarous  sport,  formerly 
and  yet  to  some  extent,  practised,  gen- 
erally as  an  attraction  to  public-houses 
of  the  lowest  sort.  A  badger  is  put  in  a 
barrel,  and  one  or  more  dogs  are  put  in 
to  drag  him  out.  When  this  is  effected 
•,e  is  returned  to  his  barrel,  to  be  simi- 
larly assailed  by  a  fresh  set.  The  badger 
usually  makes  a  most  determined  and 
savage  resistance. 

Bad&rer  Doer.  ?    long-bodied.    short- 

,        »  *>'  legged  dog,  with  rather 

large,  pendulous  ears,  usually  short 
haired,  black,  and  with  yellow  extremi- 
ties: often  called  by  its  German  name 
Dachshund. 

Bad  Lands,  |°  ,f^*^?f '7®  ^^sion  in 

<  t  .,  South  Dakota,  extend- 
ing Into  Nebraska,  so  called  from  the 
French  title  ilauraUeg  tcrreit.  It  is  a 
hilly  region  of  friable  material  which 
has  been  cut  by  rivers  and  streams  into 
innumerable  ravines,  the  worn  hill  faces 
often  looking  like  massive  works  of  archi- 
tecture. The  Sioux  Indians  formerly  used 
these  hills  as  a  natural  fortress,  and  more 
recently  they  have  proved  rich  in  fossil 
remains  of  ancient  animals. 

Badminton  0»ad'min-tun),  an  out- 
door game  closely  re- 
sembling lawn-tennis,  but  played  with 
battlerlore  and  shuttlecock  instead  of  ball 
and  racket:  named  after  a  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  in  Gloucestershire. 
Badrinath    (ba-dri-nat'),   a   peak   of 

ro„»  J  n  1.  iV*U,  "1"'°  Himalayan 
range,  in  Garhwfll  District,  Northwestern 
Provmces,  23,210  feet  above  the  sea.  On 
ift"^  J^\  "ho^Wers  at  an  elevation  of 
10,400  feet  stands  a  celebrated  tempi*  of 
visnnu,  whu-h  some  years  attracts  iia 
may  aa  60,000  pil«rini.         "*"««  «■ 


Bagdfti 
Baedeker  (i>a'de-k«r).  kak^  a  a» 

ZVV^Z.  """^  publisher,  bom  180L 
died  1860;  originator  of  a  celebrated 
seriea  of  guide-books  for  traveler*. 

Baena  ^^^-y?^)*  •  town  of  spaio,  la 

Andalnsia,  province  of  and  9i 
miles  S.  8.  t  from  Cordova.  Pop.  14,6». 
Baeza  /•?!•***•  "Gently,  Beatia),  • 
town  of  Spain,  in  Andalnsia,  22 
miles  B.  N.  F.  from  Jaen.  with  14,379  in- 
habitants. The  principal  edifices  ai«  tlia 
cathedral,  the  nniversity  (now  mm. 
pressed},  and  the  old  monastery  of  St 
Philip  de  Neri. 

Baffa  <bAm;  anc.  Paphot),  a  seaport 
on  the  s.  w.  coast  of  Cyprus.  It 
ocCTiples  the  site  of  New  Paphos,  which, 
under  the  Romans,  was  full  of  beautiful 
temples  and  other  public  buildings.  Old 
Paphos  stood  a  little  to  the  southeast. 
Baffin  (baHn),  WnxiAM,  an  English 
navigator,  bom  1684 ;  famoos  foi 
his  discoveries  In  the  Arctic  regions;  In 
1616  ascertained  the  limits  of  Baffin 
Bay;  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Ormus. 
m  the  East  Indies,  in  1622. 

Baffin  Bav.  *"  **»•  ».«.<*  North 

,  ^  .  r  America  between  Green, 
land  and  the  Islands  that  lie  on  the  if. 
^f  the  continent;  discoTered  bj  Baffln  la 

1816. 

BacraSSe  Q^^'-S^f  the  sngarKane  in  its 
«  .u  .AT  crashed  state  as  delivered 
from  the  mill,  and  after  the  main  portion 
or  its  juice  has  been  expressed ;  nsed  as 
fuel  in  the  sugar  factory,  and  called  also 
cane-trath. 

Bagatelle  (hag^tel-),  a  game  played 
»»fi.  ..1.  ,0"  »lonsr,  flat  board  covered 
rnhLo1i"*5  i.'""*  J*  billiard-table,  with 
spherical  balls  and  a  cue  or  mace.  At 
the  end  of  the  board  are  nine  cups  or 
sockets  of  Just  sufficient  size  to  receive 
tne  balls.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
tae  game,  the  score  in  ail  being  decided 
by  the  greatest  number  of  balls  holed. 
Baedad  (b4g-d4d'  or  bag'dad),  capital 
*********    of  a  Turkish  pashalic  of  the 

5*^J2i"?®.  (5i..5W  «1-  m"i'».  500,000  to 
1,000,000  inhabitants),  in  the  southern 
part  of  Mesopotamia  (now  Irak  Arabi). 


The  greater  part  of  it  lies  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  which  is  crossed  by  a 
bridge  of  boats;  old  Bagdad,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  caliphs  (now  in  ruins),  was 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  river.  The 
modern  city  is  surrounded  with  a  brick 
wall  about  6  miles  in  circuit ;  the  houses 
are  mostly  built  of  brick,  the  streets 
unpaved  and  very  narrow.  The  palace 
of  the  governor  is  spacious.  Of  the 
mosques,  only  a  few  attract  notice;  the 
bazaars  are  all  large  and  well  stocked; 
among    their   ntmiber   are    found    some 


Bageho. 


Bagnerei  de  Bigorre 


of  the  most  splendid  in  the  world.  Mann- 
factuies:  leather,  silks,  cottons,  woolens, 
carpets,  etc.  Steamers  ply  on  the  river 
between  Bagdad  and  Bassorah,  and  the 
town  exports  wheat,  dates,  galls,  gum, 
mohair,  carpets,  etc.,  to  Europe.  Bag- 
dad is  inhabited  by  Turlcs,  Arabs,  Per- 
sians, Armenians,  Jews,  etc.,  and  a  small 
anmber  of  Europeans.  Estimated  pop. 
over  226,000.  The  Turlcs  compose  three- 
fourths    of   the    whole    population.     The 


BaflTflreMn  C^e'e-Mn),  jkhb,  «  Duuih 

^^»  poet,  who  also  wroto  mnoh 

in  German;  bom  1764,  ftt  KonSr;  died 
at  Hamburg,  1826.  He  tried  lyric,  epic, 
dramatic  poetry,  and  both  aerioos  and 
humorous  verse.  His  best  productions 
are  his  smaller  poems  and  songs,  several 
of  which  are  very  popular  with  his 
countrymen. 

Basrhelkliand  (^e^^-^^%  %  *««* 

o^^^^^"**  of  country  in  Centnl 


Bagdad,  from  the  South, 

dty  has  been  frequently  visited  by  the  India,  occupied  by  a  collection  of  native 

P3"Pi*u*°*!v'°  ^^^  .^*'   ^"^^  ^«^»"  states    (Rewah   being  the  chief),   under 

Btatwl   by   that  calamity.      Bagdad   was  the  governor-general's  agent  for  Central 

founded  in  762,  by  the  Cahph  Almansur,  India. 

and  raised  to  a  high  degree  of  splendor  Tlowlia'mo  (b&-z&-Ti'k)  a  town  of 
jj  the  ninth  century  by  HarunAlRashld.  SagllCna  yi^if^/Y^'^jfe/^ret  of 
*  'fv^t  f*^^??  of  a  number  of  the  tales  Palermo.  Pop.  17,200. 
?fj)}f  Arabian  Nights.'  In  the  thiiv  Bftffirmi  (bt-gir-mg).  or  Baghekmi,  a 
teenth  century  it  was  stormed  by  Hu-  -DagirilU  Mohammedan  negro  state  in 
S,£^te  ^/k^'^S^'^"^'*""-  A*-?'*J  Central  Africa,  situated  between  Bornu 
^?.^^icnTi?,^  ^f?"*.''^  *  ^"**^'*  «°<^  Waday,  to  the  south  of  Lake  Tchad, 
^.jy  in  1917,  dunng  the  European  war.  Jt  ig  mostlv  a  pLiin;  has  an  area  of 
Bagenot  \rh  «*>•  walteb,  m  Ene-  about  58,000  sq.  miles,  and  about  1,500,- 
ist  horn  at  lin^n^^sl'^^^'J'^j^^ic^'"  ^00  inhabitant^.  The  people  are  Indus- 
died  at  ?he«mp^w?r^i«77  ^^ '  *"°»«'  a'"^  l"^^*  attain^a  considerable 
JJadua'fed'**lt'"t'he  ttoi"   uJiversify!  S*^"^  "' "^^r°°;K.„  .*  w  ..  n  .> 

wlS'hl^'faX^'rL^r  "r^"''^  Bagnacavallo  ^t^^^^^i^'^l 

^London     III  i«-  nn.''^*  *i"*^J'u""'''5  MENoni.  Italian  painter,  born  in  1484 : 

he    fena!  %^fl«  *  ?i'jyfei^  ^^^  "J  ^'^  '"  1542.     Called  Bagnacavallo  from 

rL  1860  t?ll  M/V-Jfi,  i!^*^l'    "°^  the  village  where  he  was  bom.    At  Rome 

™.S?  i!??Jlll^'«i'*l*''  he  was  editor  and  he  was  a  pupil  of  Raphael,  and  assisted 


c^h"i?f  C??/Tre^' A'f«£T„n-  ^•^'^   '"  decora%irg^the%airerof  the"  Vatican 
Thl     FnnLk     rn\,JVf'  o"** /^"'v^'c*.   Bawnftwi  O^-nylTli),  a seaport  noarth* 

and  Economic.  «joo.  .     _.  - .       .      j. 

Barmila<5««'*-i*)' at^o-raastedArab  Bagnferes  dc  Bigonc  ^"JS    * 

ucean,  Bed  Bea.  etc  Adour.     U  owes  celebrity  to  its  baths. 


Bagnlres  de  Inchon 


BUiIa 


which  are  tnlpharoas  and  saline,  bnt  it 
hM  *lw>  manufacturiDK  and  other  indas- 
trie*     Pop.    (IJWO)    GtJOl. 

Bagn^res  de  Inchon  <,!?*":?*f  ^* 

town  in  France,  department  Haute  Ga- 
ronne, in  a  valley  surrounded  by  wooded 
lilUs,  one  of  the  princijjnl  watering- 
places  of  the  Pyrenees,  having  sulphuroua 
thermal  waters,  said  to  be  beneficial  in 
rbeamatic  complaints.  Resident  pop. 
8200.  *^  *^ 

Batimine  Oi&g'pip),  a  musical  wlnd- 
*.  f  f  instrument  of  very  great  an- 
tiQuity,  having  been  used  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  and  being  a  favorite  in- 
■truaient  over  Europe  generally  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  still  continues  in 
use  among  the  country  people  of  Poland, 
Italy,  the  south  of  France,  and  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.  Though  now  often 
regarded  as  the  national  instrument  of 
Scotland,  especially  Celtic  Scotland,  it 
is  only  Scottish  by  adoption,  having  been 
introduced  into  that  country  from  Eng- 
land. It  consists  of  a  leathern  bag,  which 
receives  the  air  from  the  mouth,  or  from 
bellows;  and  of  pipes,  into  which  the 
air  18  pressed  from  the  bag  by  the  per- 
former s  elbow.  In  the  common  or  High- 
land form  one  pipe  (called  the  chanter) 
plays  the  melody;  of  the  three  others 
(called  drones)  two  are  in  unison  with 
the  lowest  A  of  the  chanter,  and  the 
third  and  longest  an  octave  lower,  the 
sound  being  produced  by  means  of  reeds. 
The  chanter  has  eight  holes,  which  the 
performer  stops  and  opens  at  pleasure, 
but  the  scale  is  imperfect  and  the  tone 
harsh.  There  are  several  species  of  bag- 
pipes, as  the  soft  and  melodious  Irish 
bagpipe,  supplied  with  wind  by  a  bel- 
lows, and  having  several  keyed  drones; 
the  old  English  bagpipe  (now  no  longer 
used)  ;  the  Italian  bagpipe,  a  very  rude 
instrument,  etc. 

Barration   (bftg-ra'tyon),   peteb, 

•  Pbince,    a    dlstlaguishpd 

Rnstian  t^neral,  descended  from  a  noble 
Georgian  family.  He  was  born  in  1765, 
entered  the  Russian  service  in  1783,  and 
was  constantly  engaged  in  active  serv- 
ice till  he  was  mortally  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Borodino,  Sept.  7,  1812. 

Bagshot  Sand,  |°  j^iogj  the  coi- 

®  '  lective    name    for   a 

series  of  beds  of  siliceous  sand,  occupying 
extensive  tracts  round  Bagshot.  in 
Surrey,  and  in  the  New  Forest,  Hamp- 
shire, the  whole  reposing  on  the  Ix>ndon 
clay ;   generally  devoid   of   fossils. 


Islaiu**  in  the  West  Indies,  formlBff  a 
colony  belonging  to  Britain,  lying  H.  B. 
of  Cuba  and  s.  e.  of  the  coast  of  Florida, 
the  gulf  stream  passing  between  them 
and  the  mainland.  They  extend  a  dis- 
tance of  upwards  of  600  miles,  and  are 
said  to  be  twenty-nine  in  number,  be- 
sides  keys  and  rocks  innumerable.  The 
principal  islands  are  Grand  Bahama, 
Great  and  Little  Abaco,  Andros  Islands, 
New  Providence,  Eleuthera,  San  Sal- 
vador, Great  Exuma,  Watling  Island, 
Long  Island,  Crooked  Island,  Acklin 
Island,  Mariguana  Island,  Great  Inagua. 
Of  the  whole  group,  about  twenty  are  In- 
habited, the  most  populous  being  New 
Providence,  which  contains  the  capital, 
Nassau,  the  largest  being  Andros,  100 
miles  long,  20  to  40  broad.  They  are 
low  and  flat,  and  have  in  many  parts 
extensive  forests.  Total  area,  6450  sq. 
miles.  The  soil  is  a  thin  but  rich  vege- 
table mold,  and  the  principal  product  is 
pineapples,  which  form  the  most  impor- 
tant export.  Other  fruits  are  also  grown, 
with  cotton,  sugar,  maize,  yams,  ground- 
nuts, cocoa-nuts,  etc.  Sponges  are  ob- 
tained in  large  quantity  and  are  ex- 
ported. The  islands  are  a  favorite  win- 
ter resort  for  th  ,se  afflicted  with  pul- 
monary diseases.  Watling  Island  is  now 
by  best  authorities  believed  to  be  same  as 
Guanahanl,  the  land  first  touched  on  by 
Columbus  (October  12,  1492),  on  his  first 

Seat  voyage  of  discovery.  The  first 
ritish  settlement  was  made  on  New 
Providence  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  A  number  of  Amer- 
icans loyal  to  England  settled  in  the 
islands  after  the  war  of  independence. 
Pop.  53,735,  largely  negroes. 

Bahar  i^^-}^^'')'  °^  Babbe.  an  East 
Indian  measure  of  weight, 
varying  considerably  in  different  localities 
and  in  accordance  with  the  substances 
weighed,  the  range  being  from  223  to 
625  lbs. 

Bahawalnnr  (^*;ii^w«-pur'). » town 

***""  of  India,  capital  of  state 
of  same  name  in  the  Punjab,  2  miles 
from  the  Sutlej ;  surrounded  by  a  mud 
wall  and  containing  the  extensive  palace 
of  the  Nawab.  Pop.  (1911)  18,546.  The 
state  has  an  area  of  15,000  sq.  miles,  of 
which  10,000  is  desert,  the  only  culti- 
vated lands  lying  along  the  Indus  and 
Sutlej.  Pop.  720,700. 
Bahia  (^^"^'*  ;  formerly  San  Salvador), 

a  town  of  Brazil,  on  the  Bay  of 
All  Saints,  province  of  Bahia.  It  con- 
sists of  a  lower  town,  which  is  little 
more  than  an  irregular,  narrow,  and  dirty 
street,  stretching  about  4  miles  along  the 
shore ;  and  an  upper  town,  with  which  It 
U   coQOCCted   by  a   steep  street,   much 


> 


^•**";  t»^t  The  harbor  !•  one  of  the 
°?rii*°.''*'**°  America;  and  the  trade, 
chiefly  til  mgar,  cotton,  coffee,  tobacco, 
hidea,  pianava,  and  tapiora,  is  very  «- 
tprififTe.     Pop,  about  290,000.     The  State 


Thaiitnaiioa 

Bahia 
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of  Bahia.  area,  164,640  square  miles, 
pop.  in  1888,  1,019,802,  has  much  fertile 
land,  both  along  the  coast  and  in  the  in- 
terior 


^ Baflgy 

BftiVftI  (bCkM).  •  iMrm  fNdi-water  lake 
^"""^  in  Eastern  Slberljk,  800  miloa 
long,  and  about  50  in  extreme  breadth, 
interspersed  with  islands;  Ion.  104*  to 
110*  I. ;  lat.  61*  20*  to  66»  aO*  w.  It  is 
surrounded  by  rugged  and  lofty  moun- 
tains ;  contains  seals,  and  many  fish,  par- 
ticularly salmon,  sturgeon,  and  pike. 
Its  greatest  depth  is  over  4000  feet.  It 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Upper  An- 
gara, Selenga,  Barfcuzin,  etc.,  and  dis- 
charges its  waters  by  the  Lower  Angara. 
It  is  frozen  over  in  winter. 

Baikie  P^'^e).^iU'iAMBALK)CR,bom 

In  the  Orkney  Islands  1824,  died 
at  Sierra  Leone  1864.  lie  joined  the 
British  navy,  and  was  made  surgeon  and 
naturalist  of  the  Niger  expedition.  1854. 
He  took  the  command  on  the  death  of 
the  senior  officer,  and  explored  the  Niger 
for  250  miles.  Another  expedition,  which 
started  in  1857,  passed  two  years  in  ex- 
ploring, when  the  vessel  was  wrecked, 
and  aU  the  members,  with  the  exception 
of  Baikie,  returned  to  England.  With 
none  but  native  assistants  he  formed  a 
settlement  at  the  confluence  of  the  Benu4 
and  the  Niger,  in  which  he  was  ruler, 
teacher,  and  physician,  and  within  a  few 
years  he  opened  the  Niger  to  navigation, 
made  roads,  ofltablished  a  market,  etc. 


is  ,'■    /vji  *  »    wi 1    f     ,<  ,        Bfi.il  OiAl))  the  person  or  persona  who 

Bahr  <**^>'  *°  Arabic  word  signifying   -Oa"    ^^^  thrrelease  ofa  prisoner 
■?»  Of  large  river ;  as  in  Bahr-el-    from  custody  by  becoming  surety  for  his 


Huleh,  the  l^ake  Merom  in  Palestine; 
Bahr-el-Abiad,  the  White  Nile,  Bahr-el- 
Azrek,  thr  Blue  Nile,  which  together 
unite  at  Khartoum. 

of  India,  in  Oudh,  a  place  of 
great  antiquity.    Pop.  about  25,000. 
Bahrein  (Wl-rfln')    islands,  a  group 

of  islands  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  in  an  indentation  on  the  Arabian 
coast.  The  principal  island,  nsnally 
failed  Bahrein,  is  about  27  miles  in 
length  and  10  in  breadth.  The  principal 
town  is  Manameh  or  Manama;  pop. 
mbout  25,000.  The  Bahrein  Islands  are 
diiefly  noted  for  their  pearl-fisheries, 
which  were  known  to  the  ancients. 

Bahr-el-Oliazal  (bah-ei-gft-zAD     a 

.    ...  large  river  of  Cen- 

tral Africa,  a  western  tributary  of  the 
White  Nile. 

Baiadeer.   See  Bayadere. 

Baise  <**^*)t«'>anoJent Roman  waterlng- 
place  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  10 
miles  west  of  Naples.  Many  of  the 
wealthy  Romans  had  country  houses  at 
Bai»,  which  Horace  preferred  to  all 
other  places.  Ruins  of  temples,  baths, 
and  villas  still  attract  the  attention  of 
archcologista. 


from  custody  by  becoming  surety  for  his 

appearance  in  court  at  the  proper  time; 

also,  the  security  given  for  the  release  of 

a  prisoner  from  custody. 

Bailen  (W-len"),   a  town  of  8.  Spain, 
'****'"  prov.   Jaen,    with  lead  mines. 

Pop.  7420. 

BaileV  <^''').  the  name  given  to  the 
*  courts  of  a  castle  formed  by  the 
spaces  I>etween  the  circuits  of  walls  or 
defenses  which  surrounded  the  keep. 
Bs.ilev  LiBERTT  n.,  nn  American  hot- 
''  anist,  bom  in  1868,  profeMor  of 
horticnitnre  at  Michigan  Agricultural 
GoUege  in  1885,  at  Cornell  1888,  director 
of  College  of  Agriculture  there  in  IJMKJ. 
Edited  Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticul- 
ture, Rural  Science,  Rural  Text-Book 
series.  Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture,  etc. 
Author  of  The  Survival  of  the  Unlike,  Ev- 
olution of  Our  Native  Fruits,  etc. 
Bailev  ^  Bailt.  Natranibl,  an  Eng- 
J'*  lish  lexicographer,  a  school 
'"acher  at  Stepney,  and  author  of  several 
educational  works.  His  dltiionary,  pub- 
lished in  1721,  passed  through  n  great 
many  editions. 

Bailey.  Phujp  Jamrs,  an  Englis.i 
it>,«  .  P<^*-  •'o™  "t  Nottingham,  in 
1R18,  and  called  to  the  bar  in  1840. 
Published  PeatuB,  hia  best  work,  in  ISIW : 
Tk9  Uylio,  1866;  Tht  An*  1868;  and 


BaOit 

in  1902: 

Bailie.  BaiUiel'^'^'  *  m°nioipitior- 

»  fleer  or  magistrate  lo 

BcotUiDd.  corresponding  to  an  cUermmm 
in  England.  The  criminal  jur^'J'ction  of 
the  provost  and  bailies  of  royal  burghs 
txtends  to  breaches  of  the  peace,  drunken- 
neM,  adulteration  of  articles  of  diet, 
thefts  not  of  an  aggravated  character, 
and  other  offenses  of  a  less  serious 
nature. 

Hfliliff  (bft'Uf),  a  dvU  officer  or  func- 
tionary, subordinate  to  some  one 
•T'  '^'*  ""  several  kinds  of  baiHffs, 
whose  offices  widely  differ,  but  all  agree 
in  this,  that  the  keeping  or  protection 
of  something  belongs  to  them.  In  Eng- 
land the  sheriff  is  the  monarch's  baillfT. 
and  his  county  is  a  bailiwick.  The  name 
Is  also  applied  to  the  chief  magistrates 
of  some  towns,  to  keepers  of  royal  castles. 
■■J*\.  ^""r-  l**  P*"on8  having  the  con- 
servation of  the  peace  in  hundreds  and 
In  some  special  jurisdictions,  as  West- 
nlnster,  and  to  the  returning-officers  in 
i5!i  "?!.•  ,.  But  the  officials  commonly 
desimjatwl  by  this  name  are  the  bailiift 
of  sheriffs,  or  sheriffs'  officers,  who  ex- 
tcute  processes,  etc.  Bailiwick  represents 
the  limits  of  a  bailiTs  authority 


umy 


Bailleul  ^**"y®"'l'  *°  ancient  French 
town,  department  of  Nord, 
near  the  Belgian  frontier,  abojit  10  miles 
west  of  Lille.  Has  manufactures  of 
woolen  and  cotton  stuffs,  lace,  leather, 
etc.  Pop.  11^.  A  village  of  same 
name  in  den.  Orne  gave  its  name  to  the 
Ballol  family. 

fiaillie  <^'J*)'  Joanna,  a  Scottish 
authoress,  born  at  Bothweli, 
Ijanarkshire.  in  1762;  died  at  Hnmp- 
stead  m  1851.  She  removed  in  earlv  life 
to  I^ndon,  where  in  1708  she  published 
her  finit  work,  entitled  A  SericH  of  Plana. 
in  which  she  attempted  to  delineate  the 
stronger  passions  by  making  eac  h  passion 
the  subject  of  a  tracedy  and  a  comedy. 
Other  volumes  followed  and  also  a 
volume  of  miscellaneous  poetry,  including 
songs.  Her  only  plays  performed  on  the 
stage  were  a  tragedy  entitled  the  Familv 
Legend,  broueht  out  at  Edinburgh  und4 
n  pa t'^najre  «'  Sir  Walter  Scott :  and 
KemM    "         '     '"■°"^'**     ''"*     ^^     J"^n 

Bailiie,  Matthkw,  physician  and  anat- 
omlst,  brother  of  the  prewdin? 
wnsborn  in  17«1  at  Shotts.  Lnnarksliiro  • 
^SM  "V  ^'SS/IT*'"''    ^''""PPStershire.    in 

ZmL    "'     "Jasfrow        He     afterwards 

«Im^"t  f  ""t"?'^^  ""•'"     his     maternal 

^.rif'fwf  V"\^'"i"™  ""°»"'  and  en. 
tered  Oxford,  where  he  was  graduated  as 


M^.  In  1788  he  mioceeded  Ua  mtde  •» 
i^S^IJ^®"  •n*tomy  in  Lontoi.  where  he 
IS"5!l*  ^}*\  «P«t«tion  •■  a  teacher 

**?*1!S**    .'°«1810   he    was    appointed 

r**   ifortid   4ao«omv   o/   Borne   of   tk* 
nflii  ^'^P^t'*'*  i'*'^*    of    the   Human 
S^  K'^^*  n™  ■  European  reputation. 
Baillie,  S0"PI'_?°  eminent  Scottish 
.  ^  '  .rresbytenan    clergyman,    was 

bom  at  Glasgow  in  1609;  dl^  in  1668. 
Though  educated  and  ordained  as  an 
Episcopalian,  he  resisted  the  attempt  of 
Archbishop  Laud  to  introduce  his  Book 
of  CpmrnoB  Prayer  into  Scotland  and 
JoPi?"..*''®  Presbyterian  party,  and  in 
9v  °«^^«»  "elected  to  go  to  London, 
with  other  commissioners,  to  prepare 
charges  against  Archbishop  T>and  for  his 
lanovations  upon  the  Scottish  Church, 
and  was  subsenuently  appointed  professor 
of  divinity  at  Glasgow.  He  was  a  man 
of  profoTind  learning,  wrote  a  number  of 
theological  works,  and  his  letters  and 
Journal  are  of  great  value  for  the  history 
of  his  time. 

Baillie   Bobkiw,  of  Jerrlswood,  in  Lan> 
*'  arkshire,  a  Ckjottlsh  patriot  of 
the   reign   of   Charies   II.      In   1683   he 
went    to    London    in    furtherance    of    a 
scheme  or  emigration  to  South  Carolina 
as  being  the   only  way  of  escaping  the 
tyranny  of  the  gorernment.     He  became 
associated  with  Monmouth.  Sydney,  Rus- 
sell, and  the  rest  of  that  party,  and  was 
charged  with  complicity  in  the  Rve-honse 
plot.      He   was   condemned   without  evi- 
dence and  executed  in  December,  1684. 
BaiUv  <^ye).  J«an  Stlvaw,  French 
•^  astronomer  and  statesman,  bom 
at  Paris,  in  1736.     After  some  youthful 
essays  in  verse,  he  was  induced  by  La- 
caille    to   devote   himself   to    astronomy, 
and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  17{«. 
being     admitted     to     the     Academy    of 
Sciences     he    published    a    reduction    of 
I.acailles    observations    on    the    sodlacal 
stars.     In  1764  he  competed  ably  but  un- 
successfully  for    the   Academy    prize   of- 
fered for  an  Assay  upon  Jupiter's  satel- 
"f*'"-_J>«rrang*  being  his  opponent;  and 
m    i<(l   he  pMblished   a   treatise  on   the 
Heht  reflected  bv  these  satellites.     In  the 
meantime  he   had   won   distinction   as  • 
man  ofletters  by  his  eulogiums  on  Werre 
Cornoille.  T^ibnits.  Moliftre.  and  others- 
nnd  the  same  qunllties  of  style  shown  bv 
those  were  maintained  in  his  Hittoru  of 
A»tronom»    (177.''»-87>.    his    most   exten- 
s  ve  work.    In  1784  the  French  Academy 
elected   him  a  member.     The  revolution 
drew  him  into  public  life.     Paris  chose 
him.   Rlay  12.  1780.  first  deputy  of  the 
tter»-4tat,  and  in  the  assembly  itself  be 
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Bailment 


WM  «ade  lint  prMident,  a  poat  occupied 

Shin  on  Job*  20,  1789,  in  the  MMon 
the  Tennis  Court,  when  the  depudea 
■w«ra  never  to  separate  till  thejr  had 
gfvaa   Franca   a  new   oonatltatioa.     Is 


Jmui  Sylvain  Bailly 

mayor  of  Paris  bis  mmlcration  and  im- 
partial enforcement  of  the  law  failed  to 
commend  themselves  to  the  people,  and  his 
forcible  suppression  of  mob  violence,  .Tiily 
17,  1791,  aroused  a  storm  which  led  to 
his  resipmation  and  retreat  to  Nantes.  In 
1703  he  attempted  to  join  Laplace  at 
Melun.  but  was  recognized  and  sent  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  condemned  by  the 
revolutionary  tribunal,  and  executed  on 
November  12. 

Bailment  (hftl'ment),  in  law,  la  the 
delivery  of  a  chattel  or  thingr 
to  a  person  in  trust,  either  for  the  use 
of  the  bailer  or  person  delivering,  or  for 
that  of  the  bailee  or  person  to  whom  it  is 
delivered.  A  bailment  always  supposes 
the  subject  to  be  delivered  only  for  a 
limited  time,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
it  must  be  redelivered  to  the  bailer,  the 
responsibility  of  the  bailee  being  depend- 
ent, in  some  degree,  upon  the  contract 
on  which  the  bailment  is  made.  Pledg- 
ing and  letting  for  him  are  species  of  bail- 
ment. 

Bailv  0*'^®)'  Edwabd  Hodges,  an  Eugr- 
^^^  lisb  sculptor,  bom  at  Brlstfl  about 
1788:  died  in  1867.  He  studied  under 
Flaxman  and  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
where  he  won  the  gold  and  silver  medals. 
Hl«  best  works  include  Eve  at  the  Foun- 
tain,   Ptyche,   Hercules    Catting   Liohas 

ft**  J.*?.*S?'.  «*<=•'  '^^^  Btatues  of  Lord 
MaaaMl(LNelson,  and  other  men  of  note. 
Vajlv  Fbancis,  astronomer,  bom  in 
*•"/»  Berkshire,  in  1774 ;  settled  in 
London  aa  a  stockbroker  in  1802.    While 


Baird 

tkus  actively  engagad  he  pnbliahed  Tables 
for  the  Pwrekttimg  aatf  Reneteinff  of 
Lea$e$,  th'  Doctrine  of  Interoat  and  Aii- 
nuitiee,  the  DoetHne  of  Life  Annuitiet 
and  A»turan€mt,  and  an  epitome  of  nni- 
veraal  history.  On  retiring  from  business 
with  an  ample  fortune  in  1825  he  turned 
his  attention  to  astronomy,  became  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Astronomical  Society, 
contributed  to  its  Trantacttone,  and  in 
1836  published  a  life  of  Flamsteed.  Be 
died  in  1844. 

Baily's  Beads,  *     phenomenon     at- 
''  tending  eclipaes  of  tlw 

sun,  the  unobscnred  edge  of  whkb  appears 
discontinuous  and  broken  immediately  be- 
fore anJ  after  the  moment  of  complete 
obscuration.  It  la  classed  ^s  an  effect  of 
irradiation. 

Bain  <***")>  Alexaktver  writer  on 
mental  philosophy  and  education, 
was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1818.  He  was 
educated  at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen, 
and  after  holding  minor  positions  In  1860 
was  appointod  professor  of  logic  and  Eng- 
lish in  Aberdeen  University,  a  post  which 
he  held  till  his  resignation  In  IRSI.  His 
most  important  works  are:  The  ften»e» 
and  the  Intellect,  the  Emotione  and 
the  Will,  tocretber  forming  a  complete  ex- 
position of  the  human  mind:  Mental  and 
Moral  Science;  Loiic.  Deductive  and  In- 
ductive; Mind  and  Body;  Education  a«  a 
Science;  Jame»  Mill,  a  Biography;  John 
Stuart  Mill,  besides  an  Fn<jU»h  Gram- 
mar, Manual  of  Engliih  Compoeition  and 
Rhetoric,  etc    He  died  in  1903. 

Bainbridcre  C^nTnij),  wauAM.  an 

**  American  navai  offlcer, 
was  bom  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  in 
1774,  entered  the  navy,  in  1798.  served 
with  distinction  against  France  that  year 
and  next:  In  1800,  as  captain,  carried 
tribute  to  Algiers,  where  he  was  humili- 
ated by  the  dey,  and  in  1804  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Tripolitans.  He  served 
with  marked  success  In  the  war  of  1812. 
In  1815  he  commanded  a  squadron  against 
Algiers.  In  1824-7  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Navy  Commissioners  in 
Washington.  He  died  in  18.3.3. 
Bairam  (Wram),  the  Easter  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans, which  follows  im- 
mediately after  the  Ramadan  or  Lent  (a 
month  of  fasting),  and  lasts  three  days. 
This  feast  during  the  course  of  thirty- 
three  years  makes  a  complete  circuit  of 
all  the  months  and  seasons,  as  the  Turks 
reckon  by  lunar  years.  Sixty  days  afttr 
this  first  great  Bairam  begins  the  lesst-r 
Bairam.  They  are  the  only  two  feasts 
prescribed  by  the  Mohammedan  religion. 
Baird  (^^)<  ^^^  David,  a  distinguished 
*^  British  commander,  was  bora  in 
Edinbargbabire  io  1707,  and  entered  the 


Bdrd 


a  Ura«rauK7  to  1778,1m  wiled  for  ladli^ 


l^ft 


S''*^^!?'   «onMa*Bd,    Kccivinc    for    ^ 
fjoml.    If.  died  in  182»:      "■»«•• 


WM  tf«lM»  Hjrder  All.  wu  woiuid«d  mS 

!*>*»  Prt^er,  and  confi..ed  io  the  foi^  ^^Za    8^mc»  ^^ft^ 

tnm  of  Seriajrapatiim   for  nearlTfour  ^•*'«>  SS  at  &ffi!"n"- "*?'*"l^ 

^eaM  with  great  barbarity,  and  many 
?  r?S  ,«^?''  Y.*"  P"t  to  «*th,  but  at 
h'wilS*^^**.^,  ^"  »•"»*  •tityivei  were  let 
at  Uberty.  Made  a  major  In  1787  and 
■entenant  colonel  in  1791.  he  commandii^  M^t,^~~i.'r"  i.i*V  "•"»•  jnucn  on  nati 

!ffl  In  iT^*^-  -^PP^'ntwJ  tnajor^en- 
S5~i  V  "^  ''®  returned  to  India.  In 
17W  be  commanded  the  Btormlng  party 
IinW.i"'S"'*  "'  S'^^rinppatam.  and.  in 
'**'™i"^*  S?'  Prespnted  with  the  state 
ff"'^' TIppoo  Saib.     Being  appointed 

ttLi*  1.  *°i  ^I"?"*"^  "°  expedition  to 
I«yp^   be   landed   at   Kosseir   in   June, 


Sir  David  Balrd. 


1801,  crowed  the  desert,  and,  embarking 
on  the  Nile,  descended  to  Cairo?  ind 
thence  to  Alexandria,  which  he  reached  a 
few  days  before  it  surrendered  to  General 
Hu  chinson.     Next  year  he  returned   to 

hv  sl..*'Al»^'°'^«rT°,  "^*"  superseded 
by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  (Wellington), 
he  sailed  for  Britain,  where  he  was 
kmghted  and  made  K.C.B.  'with  The 
rank  of  lieutenant-general  he  commanded 
^„J^Ff'''''""  i".  ^'F'  t«  »>•«  Cape  of 
Se  nlfT^'"''^  '°.^^^'  "ff^r  defiating 
Ih  Pi"*'  ^^T  """^eived  the  surrender  of 
hf  ^i  ^-  ,IJe  «^ommanded  a  division  at 
Sort  n^r!  A  F"P*''>hagen.  and  after  a 
uUh  lO^rn  "^  ^r^^t^^  Ireland  sailed 
fnrmJ  •^-  "'*:°  ^^"^  ^'""Dna,  whcre  he 
iZ  IJ^  junction  with  Sir  John  Moore 
He  commanded  the  first  division  of 
Moore's  army,  and  in  the  battle  of  r« 
ranna  lost  his  left  arm.    By  the  d^th  «f 


I-  IBM     «"  "  WMOing.  Penaaylrania: 
In  182a    He  was  assistant  ■ecratary  ad 

Insmntion,   Washlntton.   and   wm  «£• 
S^lf «  P7"™«t   commissioner   of  flak 
and  fisheries.    He  wroto  much  on  natanl 
history   hi,  chief  works  being  TktBkS 
fL!f\  X    ^f*  Ji"  conjunction  with  Joha 
Oassin)  '  Th»  UmnmtU  of  If.  Amertmt 
Review  o/  Amertcan  BirdJ  in  tkelBmiS^ 
•onian   tnttHuHon;   and    (with    Mtam! 
Brewer  and  Ridgewaj)  Hi$tory  of  WorU 
Afnerican  Bird:     He  died  In  fsOT. 
Bairenth  <W-roIt').   a   well-ballt  and 
pleasantly-situated  town  of 
Bavaria,   on    the   river   Main.  41   mllaa 
T^^^^'^'i  t  NUmberg.      The  SindpS! 
edifices,  besides  churches,  are  the  old  and 
the    new    palace,    the    opera-house,    the 
gymnasium,    and    the    national    theater. 
constructed  after  the  design  of  the  com' 
poser  Wagner,  and  opened  'n  1878  with 

?ho*v?di'^'^°"?f.°**  **'  •>'■  tetralogy  of 
the  Nibelungen  Ring.  Industries :  cotton 
spinning,  sugar  reffning.  musical  Inatm- 
ments,  sewing-machines.  leather,  blew- 
\°'\%-  ,?>f"  '■  •  oonnment  to  jia» 
34.547       "'•'*'*'''■•   *••«  <"ed  here.     Pop! 

1-^1 1  In  ??'^o'*«  «>eologIan,  was  bom 
i^J^,  in   Hainant.  educated  at  Louvain 

r *i'n^'''r„':?''  l*  *''^'"«y  there  ln"lsS 
or   i.i04,    and    chosen   a    member  of  the 

5^!:^^'  ^^  founded  systematic  theology 
directly  upon  the  Bible  and  the  cSristiSi 
fathers,  of  whom  he  particularly  feUow" 
St.  Augustine.  His  doctrines  of  oririnIS 
Mn  and  of  salvation  by  gra^  led  to  hS 

r/trand"?be"T^  T"^^  t1e':id*8c5l! 
«»!foJ^?  *°®  Jesuits,  who  succeeded  In 
obtaining  a  napal  bull  In  l.'-,67  con- 
fe'"K  the  doctrines  Imputed  to  hC 
iinn  aAT'^""!/"'  r.™a«ned  in  the  possM^ 
IKTO  l-*"''  dignities,  was  appolntedln 
k-  «k/^'j'"'S^"'"'  °'  I^uvaln  University: 
he  obtained  a  great  name  as  leader  W 
the  anti-scholastic  reaction  of  tiSa  lnJh 
century.  He  died  in  im.  BirliSr. 
tinian  views  descended  to  the  JM«2fibL 
To^'cJH  <l<^trine  of  pure.  undfflrSS 

Baize  (W*  *.«>rt  of  coane  woolen 

I.  '*n"c   with  a  rough  nap.   now 

generally   w^   for   liningsT  «iS   m<»uT 

green  or  red  bi  color.  mosuy 

Baia  ifcM'  •,«»'ket  town  of  Huacary; 
^     oiatrict  of  Baca,  on  the  Z>uab«b 


I. 


Mi»t»tH 


MJtidtf 01.    B«e  fioyaderM. 

BklftKAt  (U^JiHiet').  or  BATAfllD,  I, 
«vj*«««  •  Torldah  emperor.  In  138B, 
barlnc  strangled  bis  brother  Jacob,  be 
•ncc«cdi>d  bis  father  Murtd  or  Amuratb. 
Who  fell  in  the  buttle  of  Gasaoya  afrainKt 
ibe  Servians.  Vtom  the  rapidit/  of  his 
conquests  he  recelred  the  name  of  II- 
iertm,  the  Lifbtninf.  In  three  years  he 
nbjerted  Bnlfirla,  part  of  Scrvin. 
Macedonia,  Tbeanly,  tod  the  states  of 
lata  Minor,  and  bMieged  Constantinoplu 
for  ten  years,  defeatlnf  gfi^sinund  and 
tbf  allied  Hnnftrline,  Poles,  and  Frenrh, 

SI  J886.  The  attack  of  Timor  (Tamer- 
ne)  on  Natolia.  In  1400.  saved  the 
reek  Empire,  BaJaiet  being  defeated 
aid  taken  priaoner  by  him  near  Anryra, 
alatia,  in  1402.  The  story  of  h\n  hoing 
canried  ahont  in  a  cage  hy  Timur  in  im- 
nrohaUe;  but  Bajazet  died  in  1403,  in 
llmur'a  camp,  in  Caramania.  His  sue- 
•aaaor  waa  Souman  I. 
H^i^-jif  TT  succeeded  his  father,  M(>< 
*•/•■•"  **  bammed  n,  sultan  of  tlie 
Turks,  in  1481.  He  increased  the  Turk- 
Ixb  Empire  by  conquests  on  the  w.  w.  and 
In  the  «•,  took  I^pnoto,  Modon,  and 
Durazzo  in  a  war  against  the  Venetians. 
and  ravsRed  the  coasts  of  the  Christian 
states  on  the  Mediterranean,  to  revence 
the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain. 
Ilavinfr  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  youneer 
son  Selim,  he  died  on  his  way  to  a  resi- 
dence near  Adrianople  in  l."»13.  lie  did 
innch  for  the  ioiprovnment  of  his  empire 
and  the  promotion  of  the  sciences. 

"DaineAO  *"■  fiA"^'<^o  0*-yok'o),  was  a 
ABjww,  coppp,.    jj0in    jn    tj^g    Pap,il 

Ktates,  the  himdre^ith  part  of  a  snido.  or 
lather  more  than  a  halfpenny.  The  name 
was  also  given  in  Sicily  to  the  Neapolitan 
ffrano,  the  hundredth  part  of  the  dueato 
80  eta. 

BftjUS.    See  Balug. 

Vofwo  (boi'ia),  Joseph,  llmiKarian 
*"■***  lyric  poet,  historian,  aii<i  critic, 
bom  in  1804 ;  died  in  1858.  As  wintrih- 
utor  and  editor  of  various  peri'^xlicals  be 
ld«yed  an  important  part  in  the  devels)- 
ment  of  modern  Hungarian  literature  and 
drama.  A  volume  of  his  poems,  of  hiKli 
merit,  was  published  in  IS.'i').  He  also 
translated  a  collection  of  foreign  dramas. 
and  edited  a  series  of  histurical  works. 

Bakalahari  (b4-kii-iii-h&'ri) .  a  Bechn- 

.VMkBMUBi*  ^^  ^j^,^  inhabiting  the 
Kalahari  Desert,  South  Africa. 
Sa.1rfl.rflra.Tli  (bSk-ur-jrunj').  a  maritime 
ASKai^anj  ^igtrtct  and  town  In  Ben- 
fal;  chief  rivers:  Ganges,  Brahmaputra, 


and  Meghna.  Area,  8640  aq.  nilea. 
Pop.  2,154.000.  The  town  Ilea  in  ruiaa. 
Ha  Van  (MUkou),  a  town  of  Roamaaia,  00 
*•*•"  the  Blatrttaa.    Pop.  10,187. 

BakohiMrai  ^J^i^^H^''^^ 

che-se-il' :  Turkish.  '  Garden  Palace '),  an 
ancient  town  of  Russia,  in  the  Crimea, 
picturesquely  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a 
narrow  vallpy,  hemmed  in  by  predpicaa. 
It  r<  utniu!!  the  palace  of  the  andeat 
Crini    in  khans.     Pop.  16,000. 

Do1rAli4'«  (ba'ke-Ut),  a  subsUuce  first 
Jiaxeaie  produced  in  the  United 
StateM  (iitidur  the  direction  of  Dr.  L.  H. 
Baekeland)  from  the  chemical  union  of 
phenola  and  formaldehyde.  It  is  an  am- 
ber-liltc  substance  with  high  electrical  iu- 
Nulatiiig  properties  and  great  strength,  is 
insululdo  in  al!  known  sulveuts  and  resists 
most  chemicniH.  It  does  uut  melt  at  800* 
C  or  over,  though  at  higher  temperaturea 
it  chnrs  and  burns.  Before  assuming  its 
final  form  bakelitc  is  a  liquid  which  solid- 
ifies under  heat,  and  is  used  to  impregnate 
ooiis  fur  dynamos,  to  harden  wood  and 
other  iH>ruus  bodies,  etc.  Transparent 
bakeliii'  is  used  for  pipe  stems,  jewelry 
and  other  articles  for  which  inflammable 
celluloid  was  formerly  employed.  It  is 
sometimes  ct>mpounded  wltn  asbestos  or 
wood  pulp,  and  is  also  used  as  a  varnish. 
The  cliemical  name  for  this  substance  ij 
oxyb«>uz.vl-inethyJtn-gljj;<'olauhydride. 

HaVitr  NtWTON~DTBHl.  Secretary  of 
JVlULCr,   ^gp    imjgp    President    Wilson 

(Second  Term),  was  bom  in  Martins- 
burg,  Virginia,  and  educated  at  Johna 
Hopkins  University  (1882)  and  Washing- 
ton  and  Lee  University.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  West  Virginia  in  1804.  In 
1897,  he  removed  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
in  1902  was  elected  City  Solicitor,  hold- 
ing this  oa<x  until  1912.  He  was  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  successful  fight 
for  three-cent  trolley  fares.  In  1011  he 
was  elected  Mayor  of  Cleveland,  serving 
ostil  1!»15.  In  1916  he  entered  the  Cabi- 
net, succeeding  Lindley  M.  Garrison,  and 
supported  the  legislation  which  resulted 
in  the  Selective  Service  Law.  See  Con- 
aeription. 

llAker  '"^'^  Samttel  White,  a  distin- 
'  Buishwl  English  traveler,  born 
in  1821.  He  rtwiUel  some  years  in  Cey- 
lon ;  in  1861  began  his  African  travels, 
wliich  lasted  several  years,  in  the  Upper 
Nile  regions,  and  resulte<i,  among  other 
tliscoverits,  in  that  of  Albert  Nyanza  in 
1864,  and  of  the  exit  of  the  White  Nile 
from  it.  lie  returned  in  1873,  having  fin- 
i8h«H<  his  work,  nn«l  was  succeeded  by  the 
celebratod  Gordon,  His  writings  include: 
Tin  Hifit  and  tiu  Hound  in  Ceylon;  Eight 


BftkvBiB 


«•».     ae  died  Di'cember  30,  J  8M. 


■M«d.  Tlw  water  of  th«  doo^  eaoMi 
"•  Uberation  of  carbunle  add.  whM 
nuikM  Um  bread  'riee/         ^ 


^•k*'*    ?ffiui"*1'  ■"",*"•■'?«  *»«  ta  Bakony  WSd'TbA-kon'y*).    a 

wrtgn  Wa  feUowghip  on  the  aeeoMdoB  S 
J^fp  I.,but  continued  to  rtSlTat  SL 
Mp}  CoUew  tm  his  death  llTim  hS 
Ktfeciiona  on  Learning   (1700-10)   wmt 

fort7-two  folio  volumea  of  an  AtlS^ 
Co»jaJr^ien,M,  fn.m  which  iUiTtorTS 


Baker,  ^''P'tn'  <>'  Bnker  county.  Or*- 
-  —1 1        .  *'^'.'  •  ""  the  I'owder  Rivir  •  In 

S?r"fnft?ieH.  M;;:!  e^'^s!""'"*"*  ■""» 
Bakersfleld,  \*'\j/'  ^be  county  seat 
for^a.  on  the  Ko^'r^  ^""X^«t 

ft!.^nJ^r'"""''Tv  ^»  *»  «  "hipping  p^iS 
for  produce  and  hns  oil  reflnK  fniit- 
packing  works,  car8hop8,et<C    PopTjiioilo; 

BakeWell  (•'"^'wel),  an  ancient  mar-' 
o#  n«,K-    k.*  k.'t-town.  England,  county 

2oJ^r.f;  ^'fi"*"'^  XV'^*"."  «nd  ifutlock, 
P««««ing  a  fine  Oothio  churoh,  a  chalyb- 

-rfti,?^"'^.'  "  ,<^»""n-n»ill  ercct^l  by  ArkI 

Tr?.*  Kjrl'Ws"^*  murble-cutting  indus- 

Bakewell,  Robmt.  an  English  ajrrJ- 
vs    J  cultunst,     celt'brnted     for 

Jntfte^'I^HT""*'  *"  th.  brooding  of  shoe,' 
Hhire  in  1725,  and  dio<l  in  1795.  He  was 
he  originator  of  the  Leicostershire  brp"| 
or  sheep,  which  have  since  been  so  well 
known,  and  also  of  a  breed  ..f  cattle  tTiat 
had  great  repute  in  their  dav.  VariouH 
improvements  in  farm  management  were 
iilso  introduced  by  him. 

Bakhmnt     <  Valt-mjif  > .  a  town  of  Rus- 
*  -J       1  I    •""•  25  miles  e.  8f  Yekn- 

Int^f  •p5r2oS)0"''  "'"^''^  o'  -'^ 
Bakhuisen.  Sce  Bachhuyten. 
Bakiner  (bflfe'ing),  a  term  used  in 
;„»  „«  u  o  various  senses.  For  the  bak- 
ing of  bread,  see  Bread.  A  common  appli- 
oation  of  the  term  is  to  a  mo«le  of  cooking 
f^  in  a  dose  oven,  baking  in  this  case 
^ing  opposed  to  roasting  or  broiling,  in 
which  an  open  fire  is  used.  The  oven 
snould  not  be  too  dose,  but  ought  to  be 
r»5'i;'^*r"i:"?S'^-.  taking  is  nU  aj- 
rJ.^1*?  *!!*  hardening  of  earthenware  or 
porcelain  by  fire. 

Baking  Powder.  *  mixture  of  w- 

o„j  i  _/^_i       .,  carbonate  of  soda 

and  tartaric  acid,  usually  with  some  flour 


monntain  range  diTidinr  the  Hnagarkui 
plaina,  famou*  for  the  herda  of  swIm  fad 
on  ita  mast. 

Baklhilh  (bak-shlsh'>,  an  BaatofB 
It  .  .  '•"""  ''>'  a  present  or  grata- 
ity.  A  demand  for  bakablah  meeta  tr«»^ 
elera     In     the     East    everywhere    tnm 

Baku  l^a^ta').  a  Russian  port  on  tka 
WMMra  abore  of  tne  Oaapiiu. 
occupying  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Ap- 
Rberon.  The  naphtha  or  petroleum 
aprfnira  of  Raku  have  long  been  known  t 

!^Ut  '/";'''  "'  f'"".  -o  called  from 
J^lttlng  Inflammable  naes,  has  long 
been  a  place  of  pilgrimage  with  the 
^U™"^!!  °5  F^re-worshlpera.  Recently, 
rrom  the  development  of  the  petroleum 
industry,  Baku  has  greatly  Increased,  and 
A  ""J^JJ  I?'''*  *"«1  flourishing  town. 
Over  l.-WO  oil-wells  are  !o  operatfon.  proi 
dueing  immense  quantities  of  petroleum. 

Home  of  tho  wells  have  had  auch  an  out- 

Til-^i?'!.**"  ■■  *."  ^  unmanageable,  and 
Baku  petroleum  now  compete*  sue- 
'•;«sfully  wrth  any  other  In  thrmarkSS 
of  the  worid,  more  than  00.000.000  bar* 
re  s  being  produced  annually.  This  la  a 
falling  off  since  1001.  when  85.000,000 
barrels  were  produced.  It  Is  a  heavy 
product,  yielding  a  small  percentage  Jt 

^i".!?'"*.!**"'  J"."*  .*•>«  <-»ieapnesa  of  the 
crude  oil  enables  it  to  be  refined  profit- 
ably, since  the  remaining  material  can 
be  Hold  for  fuel.  Baku  is  the  aUtion 
of  the  Caspian  fleet,  is  strongly  forHfied. 
and  has  a  large  shipping  trade.    The  pop- 

?mi  JIt'IM" T.Jir:*™  V'^-^'  5°  1*^70.  to  over 
lOO.OCM)  in  UHH>  and  aO<U(0<)  in  1010 

Bakunin  C^*''?'''<^°>.  michabl.  a 

«  J  .  iwTiLH?"'""  anarchist,  reputed 
founder  of  Nihilism,  born  1814  of  a  Soble 
family,  entered  the  army,  but  threw  up 

and  studied  philosophy  at  Moscow,  wltli 
nit  vif°?«,He"^n.  Turgenleff.  Granow- 
|ki  (historian),  and  BelinakI  (critic). 
Having  adopted  Hegel's  system  aa  the 
1S41  f^  n  r^"^  revolution,  he  went  in 
1841  to  Berlin,  and  thence  to  Dresden. 

?/2n?'v?°^  ^^'  "■  *''«  propagandist 

Austria,  impriaoned  for  five  years  and 
f."»y  •«*  to  Siberia.  EsMpiS  thenw 
through  Japan,  he  joined  Her^n  In  £on. 
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don  on  the  staff  of  the  Kolokl.  His  ex- 
treme  views  and  violent  tendencies  finally 
led  to  a  quarrel  with  Marx  and  the 
International ;  and  having  fallen  into  dis- 
repute with  his  own  party  in  Russia,  he 
died  suddenly  and  almost  alone  at  Berne, 
in  1876.  He  demanded  the  entire  aboli- 
tion of  the  state,  the  absolute  equaliza- 
tion of  individuals,  and  the  extirpation  of 
hereditary  rights  and  of  religion,  bis  con- 
ct'pHon    of    the    next    stage    of    social 

Erogress  being  purely  negative  and  anni- 
ilatory. 
Kala  (ba'la),  a  lake  4  miles  long,  and  a 
"""'**  small  town  of  N.  Wales,  in  Merio- 
nethshire. 
Ttalaam   (b&lam),  a  heathen  seer,  in- 

to  curse  the  Israelites,  but  compelled  by 
miracle  to  bless  them  instead  (Numbers, 
xxii-xxiv).  In  another  account  he  is 
represented  as  aiding  in  the  perversion 
of  the  Israelites  to  the  worship  of  Baal, 
and  as  being,  therefore,  slain  in  the 
Midianitish  war  (Numbers,  xxxi;  Joshua, 
xiii).  He  is  the  subject  of  many  rab- 
binical fables,  the  Targumists  and  Tal- 
mudists  regarding  him,  as  most  of  the 
fathers  did,  in  the  light  of  an  impious 
and  godless  man. 

Da  la  Da/Is  a  Iccal  deposit,  in  the  Bala 
i»aia  ueaa,  ^^^^^^  j^o^th  Wales,  con- 
sisting of  slates,  grits,  sandstones,  and 
limestones,  there  being  two  limestones 
separated  by  sandy  and  slaty  roclts  about 
14<X)  ft.  thick.  They  contain  trilobites  of 
many  species,  as  well  es  other  fossils. 
The  lower  Bala  limestone  (25  ft.  thick) 
may  be  traced  over  a  large  area  in  North 
Wales. 

Balachon&r  (W-lft-chong') ,  an  oriental 
*  condiment,  composed  of 
small  fishes,  or  shrimps,  pounded  up  with 
salt  and  spices  and  then  dried. 
HflliPTia  (ba-l§'na),  the  genus  which  in- 
.oaiiciia    giy^gg  tjjg  Greenland  or  right 

whale,  type  of  the  family  Balsenidse,  or 
whaleiwne  whales. 

Balseniceps  i*»-]s;ni-8ep8 ,-    «whai&. 

*^  head '),  a  genus  of  wading 
birds  belonging  to  the  Soudan,  inter- 
mediate between  the  herons  and  storks, 
and  characterized  by  an  enormous  bill, 
broad  and  swollen,  giving  the  only 
known  species  (B.  rem),  also  called  shoe- 
bird,  a  peculiar  appearance.  It  feeds  on 
fishes,  water  snakes,  carrion,  etc.,  and 
makes  its  nest  in  reeds  or  grass  adjoin- 
ing water.  The  bill  is  yellow,  blotched 
with  dark  brown,  the  scneral  color  of  the 

glumage  dusky  gray,  the  head,  neck,  and 
reast  slaty,  the  legs  blackish. 

BalsenOPtera  0»-le-nopWr.a),  the 
«>«.««>uv^i.«xa  gpnwa    to   which    the 

lorqual  whale  belongs.    See  Rorqual. 


HalaoHirTi  (WHft-gwr^,  a  town  of  Bln- 
•"***»■*"  duatan  in  the  Fnnjab.  Pop. 
11,^8. 

Balakiref  (»>a-ia'ki.ref)  itaT  aij» 

"'*   vvriTCB,   &  RfUMian  com- 
poser  and  conductor,  bom  at  Nijni-Nov- 

forod,  January  2,  1887;  died  at  St 
'etersburg,  June  24,  1910.  He  was  one  of 
toe  founders  of  the  new  Russian  schooL 
His  compositions  are  the  symphonio 
poems,  Thamar,  Russia,  a  symphony,  and 
a  collection  of  Russian  folk  songs. 

Balaklava  (ba-lA-kia'vi),  a  small  sea- 
.  *  port  in  the  Crimea,  8  miles 
8.  8.  E.  of  Sebastopol.  In  the  Crimean 
war  it  was  captnred  by  the  British  in  a 
heroic  battle,  Oct  25,  1854. 

Balalaika  (bft-la-irka)  a  musical  in- 
strument of  very  ancient 
Slavonic  origin,  common  among  the  Roe- 
sians  and  Tartars.  It  is  a  narrow,  shal- 
low guitar  with  two  to  four  strings. 
Balance  Ow^'t^^s)*  <^"  instrument  em« 
ployed  for  determining  the 
quantity  of  any  substance  equal  to  a 
given  weight.  Balances  are  of  various 
forms ;  in  that  most  commonly  used  a 
horizontal  beam  rests  so  as  to  turn  easily 
upon  a  certain  point  known  as  the  center 
of  motion.  From  the  extremities  of 
the  beam,  called  the  center  of  suspen- 
sion, hang  the  scales ;  and  a  slender  metal 
tongue  midway  between  them,  and  directly 
over  the  center  of  motion,  indicates  when 
the  beam  is  level.  The  characteristics  of 
a  good  balance  are:  1st,  that  the  beam 
should  rest  in  a  horizontal  position  when 
the  scales  are  either  empty  or  loaded  with 
equal  weights ;  2d.  that  a  very  small  addi- 
tion of  weight  put  into  either  scale  should 
cause  the  beam  to  deviate  from  the  level, 
which  property  is  denominated  the  sen- 
sibilitv  of  the  balance;  3d,  that  when 
the  beam  is  deflectpd  from  the  horizontal 
position  by  inequality  of  the  weights  in 
the  scales,  it  should  have  a  tendency 
speedily  to  restore  itself  and  come  to 
rest  in  the  level,  which  property  is  called 
the  stability  of  the  balance.  To  secure 
these  qualities  the  arms  of  the  beam 
should  be  exactly  similar,  eonal  in  weight 
and  length,  and  as  long  as  possible;  the 
centers  of  gravity  and  suspension  should 
be  in  one  straight  line,  and  the  center  of 
motion  immediately  at>ove  the  center  of 
gravity ;  and  the  center  of  motion  anid  the 
centers  of  suspension  should  cause  as 
little  friction  as  possible.  The  center 
of  motion  ought  to  be  a  knife-edge; 
and  if  the  balance  requires  to  be  very 
delicate,  the  centers  of  suspension  ought 
to  be  knife-edges  also.  For  purposes  of 
accuracy,  balances  have  occasionally 
means  of  raising  or  depressing  the  center 
of  gravity,  of  regulating  the  length  of  tbs 


Balance  of  Tower 
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urns,  etc.,  and  the  whole  apparatas  li 
aot  iofreqaeatly  enclosed  in  a  glass  case, 
to  prerent  the  heat  from  expanding  the 
arms  uneqnaUy  or  currents  of  air  from 
disturbing  the  equilibrium. 

Of  the  other  forms  of  balance,  the 
Roman  balance,  or  ateelyard,  consists  •f 
a  lever  moving  freely  upon  a  suspended 
fulcrum,  the  shorter  arm  of  the  lever  hav- 
mg  a  acale  or  pan  attached  to  it,  and  the 
longer  arm,  along  which  slides  a  weight, 
bemg  n^duated  to  indicate  quantities.  In 
some  of  its  forms  it  is  in  use  in  nearly  all 
wta  of  the  world.  A  variety  of  this,  the 
Danish  balance,  has  the  weight  fixtid  at 
the  Mid  of  the  lever,  the  fulcrum  being 
movable  along  the  graduated  index.  The 
tprtng-balance  shows  the  weight  of 
articles  by  the  extent  to  which  they  draw 
out  or  compress  a  spiral  spring.  It  is 
of  service  where  a  high  degree  of  exactness 
18  not  required,  and  finds  application  in 
the  dynamometer  for  measuring  the  force 
of  machinery.  It  is  also  used  in  various 
forms  as  household  scales  and  among 
inerchants. 


Balance  of  Power,  ».  R«^"v^\.pr°: 

'  ciple  which  first 
came  to  be  recognized  in  modern  Europe 
dunng  the  16th  century,  though  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  also  acted  on  by  the 
Greeks  in  ancient  times,  in  preserving 
the  relations  between  their  different 
states.  An  equilibrium  between  the  va- 
rious powers  that  form  the  family  of 
nations  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  any 
international  law,  which  is  the  code  of 
rules  established  by  custom  or  defined  in 
toeaties.  The  object  in  maintaining  the 
balance  of  power  is  to  secure  the  general 
independence  of  nations  as  a  whole,  by 
Pfe'^entlng  the  aggriessive  attempts  of  in- 
aividual  states  to  extend  their  territory 
and  sway  at  the  expense  of  weaker  coun- 
tries. ^  The  first  European  monarch  whose 
ambitious  designs  induced  a  combination 

5t  other  states  to  counteract  them  was 
le   Emijeror   Charles   V,   similar  coali- 
tions  being   formed   In   the   end  of   the 
seventeenth  century,  when  the  ambition 
of  Louis  XIV  excited  the  fears  of  Eu- 
rope,  and  a  century  later  against  the  ex- 
orbitant   power   and    ajrgresslve    schemes 
ot  the  first  Napoleon.    More  recently  still 
we  have  the  instance  of  the  Crimean  war, 
entered    into    to    check    the    ambition    of 
Kussia.    Since  then  there  have  been  vari- 
thr  -rJ^'^rTir  """^  ^^^  nations,  notably 
AMoftT^if  AlLance,  comprising  Germuny, 
^hf4^"^""2''""y   ^"*'    Italy,    fonnod   fo^ 
F^m^^*    »■  P''otoction  against  Russia. 
fu^S  *•"«  aUiance  Italy  with:lrew  during 
tfte  l!.uropean  war  and  ranged  herself  with 
tne  foes  of  her  former  allies.    To  countpr- 

Vl're  ^:.n^t  flUance  Wnl  Edwari 
vu  of  England  helped  to  form  the  now 


Balance  of  Trade,  V^^    durerenos 

^  ^  ,  .  between      tb« 

stated  money  values  of  the  exports  and 
imports  of  a  country.  The  balance  is  er 
roneously  said  to  be  'in  favor'  of  a  coun- 
try when  the  value  of  the  exports  is  in 
excess  of  thatof  the  imports  and  '  against 
It  when  the  imports  are  in  excess  of  the 
exports.  The  phrases  date  from  the  days 
of  the  mercantile  system,  the  character* 
istic  doctrine  of  which  alleged  the  desir- 
ability of  regulating  commerce  with  a 
view  of  amassing  treasure  bv  exporting 
produce  largely,  importing  little  merchan- 
dise  in  return,  and  receiving  the  balance 

iPiut""" °°-j  ,^?  certain  conceivable 
political  and  industrial  conditions  this 
may  have  had  beneficial  results;  but  its 
i^5"fu*°^f  . '^®f  RTeatly  overestimated, 
and  the  state  of  this  balance  came  to  be 
regarded  as  an  invariable  criterion  of  the 
Industrial  condition  of  a  country.  The 
false  analogy  of  the  successful  merchant 
who  gams  more  than  he  spends  became 
tne  basis  of  popular  reasoning,  the  prod- 

winftfl^ii  *vif°li°*''y  ^'^'"S  mistakenly 
identified  with  its  exports,  its  consump- 
tion  with  its  importation.  It  is  now 
generally  recognized  that  if  bullion  be 
ff^«""I*"**i.^'T  a  country  it  is  becanse 
ilofiolL  *  "°®  *^?  cheapest  commodity 
available  for  export;  and  further,  that 
there  are  certain  natural  limits  to  its  un- 
due exportation,  in  that  the  increased 
scarcity  of  money  is  attended  with  a  faU 
u-u  ™o°ey-value  of  other  commodities, 
which  thus  in  turn  become  preferable  ob- 
i^'' u  o^exportation,  while  bullion  flows 
back.  The  excess  of  the  value  of  imports 
over  that  of  exports,  which  is  regarded 
by  some  as  an  adverse  and  alarming 
symptom  in  British  trade,  is  in  large  part 
readily  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of 
shipping  receipts,  insurance  returns,  inter- 
est on  capital,  employment  in  foreign 
trade,  merchants'  profits,  and  the  income 
derived  from  foreign  investments. 
BalanOg'loSSUS  (bal-an-o-glosus),  a 
°  worm-like  animal  of 

much  interest  from  its  seeming  to  form 
a  link  between  the  vertebrates  and  inverte- 
S"!?-  l®"i!  "  ^^  %^^^^  soft-bodied  creature, 
which  lives  in  fine  sand,  which  It  appeaw 
to  saturate  with  slime.     Four  np^Vn^t 

fl«f,fr?"«  t*""®  ''°°'^°'  t'»«^'"  interesting 
feature  oefng  a  structure  which  some 
look  upon  as  the  primitive  aspect  of  the 
dorsal  nerve  Chora,  and  the  supporting 
axis  of  vertebrates.  It  has  also  gfu  slits 
like  those  of  vertebrates. 
BalannS  ^'•^'••n'w;  •aoonwdiellg'),  a 

Un^  BaUuffirof  w'hicnSfenS^ 
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be  foand  on  rocks  at  low  water,  on  dm* 
bera,  cmataceana,  sheUs  of  mollusca,  etc. 
They  differ  from  the  barnacles  in  having 
a  symmetrical  shell,  and  being  destitute 
of  a  flexible  stalk.    The  shell  consists  of 


Balanus  Shells. 

six  plates,  with  an  operculum  of  four 
valves.  They  pass  through  a  larval  state 
in  which  they  are  not  fixed,  mov.ng  by 
means  of  swimming  feet  which  disap- 
pear in  the  final  state.  All  the  Balanidte 
are  hermaphrodite.  A  South  American 
species  (BaMnus  paittdcua)  is  eaten  on 
the  coast  of  Chile,  the  Balanut  tintin- 
nabilum  by  the  Chinese.  The  old  Roman 
epicures  esteemed  the  larger  species. 
Palonnr  (b&-l&-pQr'),  town  of  India  In 
jmmyu.1  ^^^j^^  f^is^j^ct,  Berar,  with 
strong  fort  and  fine  pavilion  of  black 
stone.  Pop.  about  10,000. 
BalaS  (^^'^^)i  a  name  used  to  distinguish 
the  rose-colored  species  of  ruby 
from  the  ruby  proper. 
SB.la.fiOr  (l^al-a-sOi"),  a  seaport  town, 
**  "  Hindustan,  presidency  of  Ben- 
gal, province  of  Orissa,  headquarters  of 
a  district  and  subdivision  bearing  the 
same  name.  It  carries  on  a  considerable 
traffic  with  Calcutta.  Pop.  about  20,000. 
Balata  (ba-la'ta),  a  gum  yielded  by 
MimUgopa  Balata,  a  tree  grow- 
ing abundantly  in  British,  French,  and 
Dutch  Guiana,  Honduras  and  Brazil,  ob- 
tained in  a  mill^  state  by  'tapping'  the 
tree,  and  hardening  to  a  subst.tnce  like 
leather.  Used  for  similar  purposes  to 
India  rubber.  Owing  to  its  strength  it  is 
much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  belting. 
Pfllatott  (bo'lo-ton),  or  Plattensee 
Attlltiuu  (pi4t-tin-za') ,  a  lake  of  Hun- 
gary, 55  miles  8.  w.  of  l^esth ;  length,  50 
miles ;  breadth,  3  to  7%  miles ;  area,  about 
226  square  miles.  Of  its  32  feeders  the 
Szala  is  the  largest,  and  the  lake  com- 
municates with  the  Danube  by  the  rivers 
Sio  and  Sarviz.  It  abounds  with  a 
species  of  perch. 

BalbeC.     See  Baalbek, 

Balbi  (bAlT)*).  Adrien.  geographer  and 
^^"'*  statistician,  born  at  Venice  in  1782. 
In  1806  his  first  work  on  geography  pro- 
cured  his   appointment   as   professor  of 


Balbriggan 

geography  in  the  College  of  San  Michele 
at  Murano,  and  he  became  in  1811  pro- 
fessor of  natural  philosophy  in  the 
Lyceum  at  Fermo.  In  1820  he  proceeded 
to  Portugal,  and  collected  there  macerlala 
for  his  Easai  Statiatique  aur  le  Boyaume 
de  Portugal  et  (TAlgarve  and  Vari^a 
PoUtiquea  et  Statiatiquea  de  la  Monar- 
chic Portufjaiae,  both  published  in  1822 
at  Paris,  where  he  resided  till  1832.  He 
then  settled  in  Padua,  where  he  died  in 
1848.  Balbi's  admirable  Abr4g4  de  Gfo- 
praphie  was  written  at  Paris,  and  trans- 
lated into  the  principal  European  lan- 
guages. 

Balbi  ^ASPABO,  a  Venetian  dealer  In 
'  precious  stones,  bom  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who 
traveled  first  to  Aleppo  and  thence  down 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  to  the  Malabai. 
coast,  sailing  finally  for  Pegu,  where  be 
remained  for  two  years.  His  Viaggio  nelle 
Indie  Orientali,  published  on  his  return 
to  Venice  in  15f>0,  contains  the  earlie.st 
account  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges. 

BalbO  (*>*l'bo).  Cesabe,  Italian  author 
_  and  statPRman.  bom  in  1789  at 
Turin.  After  holding  one  or  two  posts 
under  the  patronage  of  Napoleon,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  history,  publishing  a 
history  of  Italy  prior  to  the  period  of 
Charlemagne,  a  compendium  of  Italian 
hiJtory,  etc.  His  Speranee  d'  Italia 
(1843).  a  statement  of  the  political  con- 
dition of  Italy,  and  of  the  practicable 
ideals  to  be  kept  in  view,  gave  him  a 
wide  reputation.  He  died  In  IR'SS. 
Balboa  (bal-bS'a),  Vasco  NuSez  de, 
one  of  the  early  Spanish  adven- 
turers in  the  New  World ;  born  in  1475. 
Having  dissipated  his  fortune,  he  went 
to  America,  and  was  at  Darien  with  the 
expedition  of  Frandsco  de  Enciso  in 
1.510.  An  insurrection  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  the  colony,  but  rumors  of  a 
western  ocean  and  of  the  wealth  of  Peru 
led  him  to  cross  the  isthmus.  On  Sept. 
2.'!,  1513,  he  saw  for  the  first  time  the 
Pacific,  and  after  annexing  it  to  Sp.iin, 
and  acquiring  information  about  Pern, 
returned  to  Darien.  Here  be  found  him- 
self supplanted  by  a  new  governor,  IV- 
drarias  Davila,  with  much  consequpnt 
grievance  on  the  one  side  and  murh 
jealousy  on  the  other.  Balboa  submit*  d, 
however,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
appointed  viceroy  of  the  South  Son. 
Davila  was  apparently  reconciled  to 
him,  and  gave  him  his  daujrhter  in  mar- 
riage, but  shortly  after,  in  1517,  had  him 
beheaded  on  a  charge  of  intent  to  rebel. 
Pizarro,  who  afterwards  completed  the 
discovery  of  Peru,  served  under  Balboa. 
Balbrier&ran  (^al-bri^'gan),  a  seaport 
OB*"  and    favorite   waterings 
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fia^l  f«,^^tw  K  •  P°"°ty  of  Dublin ;  cde-  harming   him.     But   the   evil   rod    Loki 

brat«I  for  its  h,p,ery     p       220O.  fashioned   an   arrow   from   the  ^sttetS 

Balcony     .halli.Vni),   in   architecture,  and  got  Balder's  blind  brother  H6der  to 

the  outer  u'alln^fh'-i'f  f'''"i"'^'°«  '•■«•"  ?^r.*     ']•     '''""'elf     puiding     hi"    "n? 

columns  or  h  ML  .'^  ''"'''^'"*>'' '''"Pf'*''"^^'' by  Balder   fell   dead,   pierced    to   the  heaS* 

baSadP   '"/^^V**- ""*^  surrounded  by  a  to  the  deep  grief  of  all  The  cods      H*  f« 


iSaiaaCilin  •  .  _  —-i'  --•  "y-r-v""  imisuages,  ana  is  said  to  have  written 
coveringofanv  materia?  eXrLZ^'i^'  ''''"•'  "■  '>"?drcd  ;yorks.  most  of  which  r° 
from  the  roo^  fastened  to  the  wall  ^  °"''°  '°  H^"  "'"  ■^"'"■'^  ''>^'"''«  "^  P«e™ 
supported  on  pillars  over  altars  ThrLo/  ''"  navigation  various  translations  and 
pulpits,  beds,*^  portals,  etc  '  p5rS  1" "'?"?'> Varies.  Lirca  of  Celebrated  Mathe- 
baldachins  of  rich  materials  were  fS  ^^ilT'  ^*''-,  "^  ^'^^  •«  ^Pl^. 
merly^_used_to^eld  th/gdsTfVnl:  Bald'nCSS,  i-y/ulf^Si^Xt^ 
"  ter,   and   due   to   various  causes.     Most 

jouiraonly  it  results  as  one  of  the  changes 
belonging  to  old  age,  due  to  wasting  of 
the  skin,  hair  sacs,  etc.  It  may  occur  as 
a  result  of  some  acute  disease  or  at  an 
unusually  early  age  without  any  such 
cause.  In  both  the  latter  cases  it  is  due 
to  defective  nourishment  of  the  hair  ow- 
ing to  lessened  circulation  of  the  blood 
in  the  scalp.  The  best  treatment  for 
preventing  loss  of  hair  seems  to  consist  in 
8U(-h  measures  as  bathing  the  head  with 
cold  water  and  drying  it  by  vigorous  rub- 
bing with  a  rough  towel  and  brushing  it 
well  with  a  hard  brush.  Various  stimu- 
iaMng  lotions  are  also  recommended,  espe- 
cially those  containing  cantharides.  But 
probably  m  most  cases  senile  baldness  is 
unpreventable.  When  extreme  scurfiness 
ot  tUe  scalp  accompanies  loss  of  the  hair 
an  ointment  that  will  dear  away  the 
scurf  will  prove  beneficial. 

^    ,      ,  -  Baldovinetti  <^»ftl-<^"■^e-net't§),ArJ:8- 

5ar!es  in  processions,  and  are  still  so  used  ..        .    <  ^'°'  ^  Florentine  artist, 

in  the  processions  of  the  Catholic  Church  »<^™  in  1427.  Few  of  his  works  remain: 
and  in  the  East.  The  enormous  bronze  ?°  ^^nnunctatton  in  the  cloister  of  the 
baldachin  of  Bernini  placed  over  the  tomb  ■'^npunziata,  a  Nativity  in  the  cathedral, 
of  the  apostles  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  is  *°"  ""  altar-piece  preserved  in  the  Acad- 
pne  of  the  most  famous,  though  surpassed  u™^  "^^.^  ''""Pnce.  He  was  believed  to 
in  beauty  by  many  in  other  European  P^ve  re«liscovered  the  art  of  mosaic.  Died 
cathedrals  and  churches.  '"  iw'J. 

Balder.  orBALDUR  (bnl'der,  bnl'dSr)  a  BaldllC  (bftld'rik),  a  broad  belt  former- 
'  Scandinavian  divinity,  renr^  »i,«,.i  1  a-^'  ^^'T,'*  "^•''"  *^e  ""iKht  or  left 
rented  as  the  s.,n  of  Odin  and  Frfe^r  &''^5  diagonally  across  the  body,  often 
beautiful,  wise,  amiable  and  hPl^rJ^^h^  ^''^^'^  decorated  and  enriched  with  gems, 
ell  the  gods  HirSier  took  an  „«^h  S""*  "''*f  to  sustain  the  sword,  dagger,  or 
from  everf  creature  TnrlpvintL™  ^"™  =  *?  ?**  ^"'  purpows  of  ornameift,  and 

inanimate    obiecV   V.t    thJl   ^'^'""/^"y  as  a  military  or  heraldic  symbol. 
KXldet^'but  imYtted^lie^'Sletoe' Baldung,   Han';  or  H^ans.  GBttN 

ble";;/".;:  '''7.''''''  ^eem?d^•n;ulnera:  wood  engr!Ufboiii'  PnTwahnViO- 
.tnn-p°a«i^\°i''"  ^°^^  ^°  ^P««  Aung  died  in  Strasburgin  1545  iTilwork  thS 
•tones  and  shot  arrows  at  him  without  inferior  to  Dilrer'l  ^ssessVirMi  of  tSS 


Baldachin,  Church  of  S.  Ambrose,  Milan. 
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same  characterisdca,  and  ra  tbia  aoMoat 
he  has  been  sometimes  <x)nsidered  a  pnpll 
of  the  Nnrem'oerg  master.  Hi  princi- 
pal paintinn  are  the  series  of  panels  (of 
the  date  1616)  oyer  the  altar  in  Freiburg 
cathedral ;  others  of  his  works  are  to  be 
found  at  Berlin,  Golmar,  and  Basel.  His 
numerous  and  often  fantastic  engravings 
have  the  monogram  H.  and  B.,  with  a 
small  o  in  the  center  of  the  H. 
llalil'iiriTi  T  Emperor  of  Constantino- 
xiuiu  win  X,  pie,  founder  of  the  short- 
lived dynasty  of  Latin  sovereigns  of  the 
Eastern  empire,  was  bom  in  1172,  and 
was  hereditary  Count  of  Flanders  and 
Rainanlt.  His  courage  and  conduct  in 
th'>  fourth  crusade  led  to  his  unanimous 
election  as  Emperor  of  the  East  afte^  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  French 
and  Venetians  in  1204.  In  the  absence 
of  Baldwin's  brother  with  a  large  part 
of  the  army,  the  Greeks  rose  in  revolt 
nnder  the  instigation  of  Joannices,  King 
of  Bulgaria.  Baldwin  marched  on  Adria- 
nople,  but  was  taken  prisoner  and  died 
im  captivity,  1206.  Baldwin  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Henry. — Baldwin 
II,  fifth  and  last  Latin  Emperor  of 
Constantinople,  was  born  in  1217.  Dur- 
ing his  minority  John  de  Brienne  was 
regent,  bnt  on  his  assuming  the  power 
himself  the  empire  fell  to  pieces.  In 
1261  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the 
forces  of  Michael  Palseologus,  and  Bald- 
win retired  to  Italy,  dying  in  1273. 
SnIdvEnn  T  King  of  Jerusalem,  reigned 
Xiaiawin  X,  jjol^jg^    having    assumed 

the  title  which  bis  elder  brother  Godfrey 
de  Bouillon  had  refused.  He  subdued 
Cssarea,  Ashdod,  Tripolis,  and  Acre. — 
Baldwin  H,  bis  nephew  and  successor, 
reigned  111&-31.  During  his  reign  the 
reduction  of  Tyre  and  the  institution  of 
the  order  of  Templars  took  place. — 
Baldwin  III,  King  of  Jerusakm  from 
1143  to  1162,  was  son  and  succe.«8or  of 
Foulques  of  Anjou,  and  the  embo<iiment 
of  the  best  aspects  of  chivalry.  After  de- 
feating Noureddin  in  1152,  and  again  in 
1157,  he  was  enabled  to  devote  himself 
to  the  hopeless  task  of  improving  the 
kiagdcMn  and  establishing  the  Christian 
chivalry  in  the  East.  He  died  in  1162 
and  was  sacceeded  by  his  brother  Amalric 

B&le    (b&l).    See  Basel 

Bale  C''^)'  John,  an  English  ecdesiastic, 
■""^^  bom  in  Suffolk  in  1495 ;  died  in  1563. 
Although  educated  a  Roman  Catholic,  he 
became  a  Protestant,  and  the  intoler- 
ance of  the  Catholic  party  drove  him  to 
the  Netherlands.  On  the  accession  of 
Edward  VI  he  returned  to  England,  was 
presented  to  the  living  of  Bishopstoke, 


Hunpabirv,  and  mmi  after  ■emtnated 
Bishop  of  Otsory,  In  Ireland.  Here,  on 
his  preaching  the  reformed  religion,  the 
popular  fury  against  him  reached  such  a 
pitch  that  in  one  tumult  five  of  his 
domestics  were  murdered  in  his  presence. 
On  the  accession  of  Mary  he  lay  some 
time  concealed  in  Dublin,  and  after  manr 
hardships  found  refuge  in  Switzerland. 
At  her  death  he  was  appointed  by  Eliza- 
beth a  prebend  of  Canterbury,  where  he 
died.  His  fame  as  an  author  rests  upon 
his  Scriptorum  Illustriutn  Majoria  'Bru 
tannicB  Catalogua,  or  '  An  Account  of  the 
Lives  of  Eminent  Writers  of  Britain,' 
containing  fourteen  centuries,  being  re- 
written from  an  earlier  work  embracing 
only  five  centuries.  It  is  compiled  from 
various  writers,  chiefly  from  the  antiquary 
Leland.  He  was  also  the  author  of  nine* 
teen  miracle  plays,  printed  in  1558. 
Balear'iO  Crane  (Baleartca  pavont- 
na),  a  handsome 
species  of  crested  crane  inhabiting  North- 
west Africa. 

Balearic  0>al-«-fu^U<)  Islaiois,  a  gronp 
of  five  islands,  S.  E.  of  Spain, 
including  Majorca,  Minorca,  Iviza,  For- 
mentera  and  Cabrera.  The  popular  der- 
ivation of  the  ancient  name  Baleares 
(Gr.  ballein,  to  throw)  has  reference  to 
the  repute  of  the  inhabitants  for  their 
skill  in  slinging,  in  which  they  distin- 
guished themselves  both  in  the  army  of 
Hannibal  and  under  the  Romans,  by 
whom  the  islands  were  annexed  in  123 
B.C.  After  being  taken  by  the  Vandals, 
under  Genseric,  and  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury by  the  Moors,  they  were  taken  by 
James  I,  King  of  Aragon,  1220-34,  and 
constituted  a  kingdom,  which  in  1375 
was  united  to  Spain.  The  islands  now 
form  a  Spanish  province,  with  an  area 
of  1860  square  miles,  and  312,646  in- 
habitants. See  separate  articles. 
Baleen  (ba-len'),  whale-bone  in  the 
**     "  "   rough   or   natural   state. 

Bale-fire  ^.^'  ^^'^oQ  ^<^^  »  sreat  fire), 
in  its  older  and  strict  mean- 
ing any  great  fire  kindled  in  the  open  air, 
or  in  a  special  sense  the  fire  of  a  funeral 
pile.  It  has  frequently  been  used  aj 
synonymous  with  beacon-fire,  or  a  fire 
kindled  as  a  signal.  Sir  Walter  Scott  hav- 
ing apparently  been  the  first  to  emploj 
it  in  this  sense;  and  it  has  at  varioii:* 
times,  with  even  less  reason,  been  con- 
founded with  'bale'  in  the  sense  of  evil 
or  fatal. 

Balen  (b*1en).  Hendrik  van,  painter, 
^"*^"  bom  at  Antwerp  1575 ;  died  1632. 
His  works,  chiefly  classical,  religious,  and 
allegorical — some  of  them  executed  in 
partnership  with  Breughel — are  to  b« 
found  in  most  of  the  European  galleries 
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H«  wu  tbt  first  mMter  nf  Vandyck  and 
Snyden.  Three  of  his  sontt  also  followed 
the  art,  but  the  best  of  them,  John  van 
Balen  (1611-54),  was  Inferior  to  bis 
father. 

Bales  <^'^)'  Pkteb,  a  famous  calig- 
rapher,  bom  in  London  in  1547, 
died  about  1610.  His  skill  in  mlcroff- 
raphy  is  referred  to  by  Holinshed  and 
Evelyr.  He  was  one  of  the  early  in- 
Tentors  of  shorthand,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  employed  to  imitate  sijmatnres  bv 
Sir  Francis  Walsingham  during  the  reign 
of  Queen  Blteabeth. 

Balfe  ^balf),  Michael  William,  com- 
1-5  ifirta^^'T'  J"."^  *'°'"°  '°  ^M\n  May 
tninT^?^      ui-    "  spwnth  year  he  per- 

fn  lloK  r  ^'■"*'^*«"^'  at  Drury  Lane. 
In    182^    he    went    to    Italy,    wrote    the 

H^I''^"  ^""^^^L^"  J'^^irou.o  for  the 
Scala  theater  at  Milan,  and  in  the  follow- 

P„«-/T-fS,°°^  5*  ^^"^  ThMtre  Italien, 
pns.  with  moderate  success.  He  re- 
turned to  Italy,  and  at  Palermo  produod 
his  first  opera,  /  Ritali  (1829).  For  five 
years  he  continued  singing  and  com- 
posing operas  for  the  Italian  stage.     In 

E  5/  l^^Ylf^  *°  England,  and  his 
fcic^e  of  Rochelle,  received  with  favor  at 
l>rury  Lane,  was  followed  by  the    ^raid 

Fahtaif  (1838),  Bohemian  Girl   (1843) 

(1857),  ^afflneWo  (1«>8),  Blanche  de 
aTu'  ^^^)'  «*'••  The  composer  died 
October  20,  1870.  His  posthumous 
opera.  The  Talisman,  was  first  per- 
formed in  London  in  June.  1874.  His 
operas  are  melodious  and  many  of  the 
airs  are  excellent. 

Balfour  IM^'tP'"^  SibiAndrew,  a  Scot- 
V  .  «..  °  botanist  and  physician, 
born  In  Fifeshire  in  1630.  After  com- 
pleting his  studies  at  St.  Andrews  and 
London,  he  settled  at  Edinbureh,  where 
nnJ'nf°?.i{  ^'th  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  the 
Royal    College    of    Physicians,    and    was 

hi^tifl\^'^^-r'^'^t''*-  Shortly  before 
n  fn?^^%5?  l""^  i}"^  foundation  of  a  hos- 
SLri  °  ^•^i^burgh,  which  though  at  first 
Ki^^"*^  confined,  expanded  into  the 
Boyal  Infirmary.  He  died  in  1694.  His 
^miliar  letters  were  published  in  1700  " 
Balfour,  :^«JHtm  James,  an  English 

catpd  at  Cambridge,  entered  Parliament  in 
nnM»*  T  ^ame  private  secretary  to  ,iig 
Zh    ^°f    Salisbury.      He    was    mnde 

.Inr!**"''^  /•'' T^?'*'^"^  'n  I^^G;  chief 
secretary  for  Ireland  in  1889;  w^a  first 
ttfr  *'^-.^  treasury   and   leader  of   the 

wwsd  i^ro  SaliBburjr  at  Uoionlst  Prime 
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Jgnister  in  1902,  holding  the  post  until 
itfw.  Uunng  the  coalition  war  ministry 
be  became  first  lord  of  tlie  Admiralty  in 
1U15 ;  later  becretury  of  State  for  foreign 
affairs.  He  was  head  of  the  British  war 
mission  to  the  United  States  in  1017. 
Author  of  'Foundations  of  Belief  and 
other  works. 

Balfour.  Fbancis  Maitland,  an  em- 
.  ,.  "  *  bryologist,  bom  in  1851, 
studied  at  Harrow  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  Articles  on  his  special  study 
gained  him  a  high  reputation  while  still 
an  undergraduate,  and  after  further  work 
at  Naples  he  published  in  1874,  in  con- 
junction with  Dr.  M.  Foster,  the  Ele- 
ments of  Embryohgy,  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  literature  of  biology.  He 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  his  college,  fellow 
and  member  of  council  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  in  1881  professor  of  animal 
morphology  at  Cambridge.  The  promise 
of  his  chief  work,  Comparative  Embry- 
ology  (1880-81)  was  unfulfilled,  as  in  the 
latter  year  he  was  killed  by  a  fall  on 
Mont  Blanc. 

Balfour.  ^™  James,  a  Scottish  law- 
'  yer  and  public  character  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  native  of 
Fifeshire.  In  youth,  for  his  share  in  the 
conspiracy  against  Cardinal  Beaton,  he 
was  condemned  with  Knox  to  the  galleys ; 
but  after  his  escape  in  1550  he  found  i* 
to  his  interest  to  change  his  opinions,  and 
later  he  was  appointed,  through  the  favor 
of  Queen  Mary,  Lord  of  Session,  and 
member  of  the  privy-counciL  In  1567  he 
was  appointed  govemor  of  Edinburgh 
Castle,  but  had  no  scruple  in  surrendering 
it  to  Murray,  who  made  him  president  of 
the  Court  of  Session.  In  1570  he  was 
charged  with  a  share  in  the  murder  of 
Daraley,  but  got  off  by  bribery.  He  was 
afterwards  instrumental  in  compassing 
the  death  of  Regent  Morton  by  the  pro- 
(luction  of  a  deed  signed  by  bim  and  bear- 
ing on  the  Darnley  murder.  His  own 
death  took  place  in  1583. 

Balfmir  John  Hutton,  a  distin- 
"•**'  guished  botanist,  bora  1808, 
died  1884.  lie  graduated  at  Edinburgh 
University  in  arts  and  in  medicine;  in 
1841-45  was  professor  of  botany  in  Glas- 
gow University;  and  in  the  latter  year 
removed  to  Edinburgh  to  occupy  a  similar 
post,  resigning  his  chair  in  1879.  He 
wrote  valuable  botanical  text-books,  in- 
cluding Elements,  Outlines,  Manual,  and 
Classlook.  besidcg  various  Other  works. 

BalfrOOsK  !(l>aI-frQsli'),  or  BA3. 
"  FtJBUSH*,  a  town  of  Per- 
sia, province  of  Mazanderan,  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  Caspian,  a  great  emporium 
of  the  trade  between  Persia  and  Russia. 
Pop.  estimated  50.000, 
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Bali  <j^l^)>  «°  l^>nd  of  the  Indian 
1  _.  Archipelago  uBt  of  Java,  be- 
longing: to  Hoi  and;  greatest  length,  85, 
grMteat  breadth,  65  miles;  area,  about 
^eO  sauare  miles;  pop.  about  f 00.000. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  a  series  of  volcanic 
mountains,  of  which  the  loftiest,  Agoong, 
reaches  an  elevation  of  10.497  ft.,  the 
central  chain  averaging  3282  ft  Prin- 
cipal products,  rice,  cocoa,  coffee,  indigo, 
cotton,  etc.  The  people  are  aliin  to  those 
of  Java  and  are  mainly  Brahmans  in 
religion.  It  is  divided  into  eight  prov- 
inces under  native  rajahs,  and  forms  one 
colony  with  Lombok. 

Baliol.  ^J^  Baluol  (baai-olorbal'U-ol), 

Tvr    !v      u''°?^.  ^*^'    o'  Barnard   Castie, 

Northumberland,    father    of    King    John 

Baliol,    a    great    English    (or    Norman) 

baron  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  to  whose 

cause  he  strongly  attached  himself  in  his 

struggles  with  the  barons.     In  1263  he 

laid    the   foundation    of   Balliol    College, 

l»xford,    which    was    completed    by    his 

widow  Devorguilla   or   Devorgilla.      She 

was  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Allan  of 

Oalloway,  a  great  baron  of  Scotland,  by 

Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  David,  Earl 

of   Huntingdon,   brother  of   William   the 

lAon.     It   was  on   the   strength   of  this 

genealogy  that  his  son   John   Baliol   be- 

S?™e  temporary  King  of  Scotland.     He 

died  1296. 

Bariol,  'S'  Balmoi.  .Toiin.  King  of 
j:  J  to, J  Scotland;  born  .nhont  1249, 
died  1315.  On  the  death  of  MarRaret,  the 
Maiden  of  Norway  and  grandchild  of 
Alexander  III,  Baliol  claimed  the  vacant 
throne  by  virtue  of  his  descent  from 
^^Y}^'  ^^"J  of  HunHngdon,  brother  to 
William  the  Lion,  King  of  Scotland  (seo 
above  art).  Robert  Bruce  (grandfather 
of  the  king)  opposed  Baliol ;  but  Edward 
I  8  decision  was  in  favor  of  Baliol,  who 
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tained  by  the  torsion  of  ropes,  fibers,  cat 
gut,  or  hair.  They  are  said  to  have  some 
tunes  had  an  effective  range  of  a  quartei 
of  a   mile,    and    to    have    thrown   stones 

^fffr  1°'/"  ^"t^^  ""  3^  "»«*  The  balisti* 
differed  from  the  catapuUa>,  in  that  the 
latter  were  used  for  throwing  darts. 

Balis'tideS.     See  Trigger-fiahe$. 
Balize    (ba-lez').    See  Belize. 

Barkail^^°<^-  Bamua),  a  rugged  chain 
^  r.  .  ,  niountains,  extending  from 
Cape  Emineh,  on  the  Black  Sea,  in  East! 
ern  Koumelia,  westward  to  the  borders 
of  Servia,  though  the  name  is  sometimes 
used  to  include  the  whole  mountain  svs- 

Jh^  /„™'°  ^''^  ?J^''^  ?^*  *«  the  Adriati", 
the  region  south  of  Austria  and  Kussla 
or  smith  of  the  Danube  and  Save,  forming 
the  Balkan  Peninsula.  The  range  whh 
'«  over  200  miles  in  length  f^rmrihS 
water-shed  between  the  streams  flowinit 
northward  into  the  Danube  and  those 
flowing  southward  to  the  /"Egean,  the 
chief  of  the  latter  being  the  Alaritza! 
The  a\eraRe  height  is  not  more  than  500() 

97h4  A  *^^i'^*^'^',JP?'»,*'  Olympus  is 
J?  •■  "V,  i-*^.  *  political  boundary  it 
divides  Bulgaria  from  eastern  Roumelia 
It  was  long  the  natural  bulwark  of 
lurkey  against  enemies  on  its  European 

of'^^sl^Vfi^.l'  ^"t,""^.  B"88o-Turkish  wa? 
or  18^7-^78  the  Russian  troops  manaeef] 

JL^'\^^'**'^*'*"*  «"■«»*  difficulty,  though 
«^L  o^  l**'ot?T"°^^''  ^  "tibborn  resi.st- 
«?m„"l*^Qo%''*  Pass,  where  a  Turkish 
S  to  th?£!^  ""'^   ultimately  surren- 

Balkan  Free  States.  Bulgaria,  rc 

•  >      .  "  man  in.    Spitt 


JIJJ'  '19S'*^®  to  him  for  the  kingdom,  Nov. 
20.  1292.  Irritated  by  Edward's  harsh 
exercise  of  authority,  Baliol  concluded  a 
treaty  with  France,  then  at  war  with 
England ;  but  after  the  defeat  at  Dunbar 
he  surrendered  his  crown  into  the  hands 
of  the  English  monarch.  He  was  sent 
with  his  son  to  the  Tower,  but.  by  the  in- 
tercession of  the  pope  in  1297,  obtained 
liberty  to  retire  to  his  Norman  estates, 
?ooo^,  ''f  ,^H.;:rHis  son.  Edward,  in 
1332  landed  in  Fife  with  an  armed  force, 
and  having  defeated  a  large  armv  under 
the  regent  Mar  (who  was  killed),  got 
himself  crowned  king,  but  was  driven  out 
in  three  months. 

Balista,  "'"  Balmsta  (bal-lls'ta),  a 
/  machine  used  in  militarv  op- 
erations by  the  ancients  for  hurling  heavy 
missiles,  thus  serving  in  some  degree  the 
purpose  of  the  modern  cannon.  The 
motive  power  appears  to  have  been  ob- 
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Montenegro.  Greece  and  IlbS'  ^™' 

Balkan  War.  Z°  ^^^^  war  broke  out 

♦T.„     TJ  II  X  JiPtween     Turkey     and 

the  Balkan  states— Bulgaria,  Servia. 
Montenegro  and  Greece.  The  Porte  had 
for  centuries  struggled  to  raise  in  Macp- 
donia  a  barrier  against  the  forces  of 
^-!i  K  "vilizat.on  and  every  attempt 
made  by  European  powers  to  reform  in- 
stitutions ended  in  failure.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  Christian  subjects  of  Turkoy 
was  often  one  of  revolting  cruelty.  Those 
facts,  and  the  gradual  infusion  of  westprn 
ideas  among  the  population  of  the  Turkish 
h!?J  a?f'  ^^^  *"  widespread  dissatisfac- 
tion.  The  war  was  at  the  root  a  struggle 
between  the  diverse  political  systems  and 
East     *^°°'''*^"°^    "^   tl^e   West   and    the 

r)omestlc  11  -est  in_  Turkey  and  the 
distracHoDS  oi  the^  Turko-Itallan  war 
made  the  year  1912  an  opportune  time 
for  the  states  to  act.  On  October  8  war 
was  declared  on  Turkey  by  Montenegro. 
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tnd  on  October  17  b 

end  of  October  the  i 

poflseased  themselves 

the  Bulgarians   were  holdinir   th*.   main  ♦rnn«/i",T^'Vr~"  ■"*""■"   "«*"  m  oe  appor- 

Tarkish  •force  behind  a  forffi  line  wUh^  Pow1?r«T»nn-.JT"'^°««^  »•«"»;  but  the 

in  60  miles  of  Constantinoplo     War  coni  terSv  ^^^.h^  i°  *?**  .^*  "§  «"*  o'  «>• 

tinned  until  December  3,  the  Montenewo-  Ih^rl  It  s^^i"^"  Vn'*''®  ^'^"e'l  *<>  t^"® 

of  the  Bulgarian  opera* 
tions  in  Thrace.  The  Bul- 
gars  refused  to  give  over 
any  of  Alacedoma  to  the 
Servians  and  Greeks. 
A  he  Greeks  concluded 
with  the  Servians  a  secret 
treaty  of  offense  against 
Bulgaria  and  a  second 
war  waa  soon  in  progress. 
Koumania  joined  the 
enetniep  of  Bulgaria, 
coveting  a  strip  of  terri- 
tory on  the  south  side  of 
the  Danube. 

While  the  Roumanians 
fouglit  no  battle  worth 
mentioning  it  was  their 
presence  within  thirty 
miles  of  the  Bulgarian 
capital  that  forced  King 
Ferdinand  to  apply  for 
terms  of  peace.  The 
Treaty  of  Bukhareat  was 
V^^^  on. J  August  10, 
191d,  dividing  up  the 
territory  as  indicated  on 
the    accompanying 
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fru     — ----—j-Mi-j.ug    map. 

Kn  strongnold,  Adrianople  fell  before  the  lIollrTi  (WilkorbUlA)  a  Htv  in  th-i  n„,tv 
mSls'^^e^'^'  ^^'"'^°"  ""^'-  *  «^«  ft.77.^'  A^rhan'ffan'i^^l^lhSflS 
mrvJ'kaTTf^''^'  ""^'-Pa  ?5e',;^twTn  ^In"d1a.^''(!hfnTaS"wfstet 

ffif-Tu^fe  »  ctde^?o"^t^  E^ff  fesi^aTwira£\^?.S^;orfantH 
Europe  all  territory  on  the  mainland  of  dhist  center?    In  1^  ft  was  sacke?  h^ 

EnoM^fo^MMU  ^r^^l*"  ^J^'''?,''  '""  Genghis  Khan,  and  aglin  bj  Tim?r  \l 
tnos  to  Midia.  Turkey  ceded  Crete  to  the  fourterath  centuryT  The  remadn-  rrf 
\hl  Ti"'^^:  1,^?  disposition  of  the  rest  of  the  ancient  city  ezS  for  mil^s  The 
the  Turkish  isles  was  left  to  the  Powers,  town  is  now  merely  a  vill^e   but  «  ^w 

thpL11fL1^"„^°*/^°°?,*^  ^"^»  ?«  Jo  to^'^  has  risen  up  an  hfuV's  jouraeT 
«;Lf^*V*'5f°'  °I  boundaries  immediately  north  of  the  old,  the  residence  of  theT^ 
arose,  leading  to  open  hostiUUes.     Ac-  ghan  governor,  with  a  popuktion  of  ab^ut 
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10.000  to  10,000.  Silk  weavinc  ii  an 
•cdTc  induitry.  The  diatrict,  which 
formed  a  portion  of  ancient  Bactria,  Ilea 
between  the  Oxiia  and  the  Hindu  Kuoh, 
with  Badaliahan  to  the  east  and  the 
desert  to  the  west.  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  Oxus,  where  there  ar«  faciiities  for 
Irrigation,  the  soil  is  rich  and  productive, 
and  there  are  many  populous  villages. 
Vo  Vlria  the  Arabian  name  of  the  Queen 
*•***  J^B,  Qf  gheba  who  visited  Solomon. 
She  is  the  central  figure  of  innumerable 
Eastern  legends  and  taleo. 
Ball    ^^"K  OF.    Ball-playingr  was  prac- 

'  tised  by  the  ancients,  and  old  and 
vounK  amused  themselves  with  it.  The 
Pheacian  damsels  are  represented  in  the 
Ody$aey  as  playing  it  to  the  sound  of 
music;  and  Horace  represents  ^ra?oena9 
as  amusing  himself  thus  In  a  journey. 
In  the  Greek  gymnasia,  the  Roman  baths, 
and  in  many  Roman  villns  a  «p/i«rri»<e- 
riwm  (a  place  appropriated  for  playing 
ball)  was  to  be  found,  the  games  played 
being  similar  to  those  indulged  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  In  the  middle  ages  the  sport 
continued  very  popular  both  as  an  indoor 
and  outdoor  exercise,  and  was  a  favorite 
court  pastime  until  about  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  England  football 
and  tennis  are  mentioned  at  an  early  dnte, 
and  a  favorite  game  prior  to  the  English 
revolution  was  one  in  which  a  maJl  or 
yiallet  was  used,  hence  the  name  pall-mall 
(It.  palla,  L.  pila,  a  ball)  for  the  game 
and  the  place  where  it  was  played.  The 
most  popular  modern  forms  are  base- 
ball, football,  cricket,  golf,  lawn  tennis, 
polo,  racquet,  lacrosse,  and  basket  ball. 
Ball  ^''RH).  John,  an  itinerant  preacher 

of  the  fourteenth  century,  excom- 
mnnlcated  about  1307  for  promulgating 
errors,  schisms,  and  scandals  against  the 
pope,  archbishops,  bishops,  and  clergy.' 
He  was  one  of  the  most  active  promoters 
of  the  popular  insurgent  spirit  which 
found  vent  under  Wat  Tyler  in  1381,  and 
the  couplet, 
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>  'SSl^'*  Adam  dalf  and  Kve  span, 

\  Who  Was  tbanne  a  gentleman?! 

Is  attributed  to  him. 

Ball,  ?™  ^If"?.  S.,  an   astronomer. 

.t  TJni^'"n"n  ^"H'*°..'o°JS^'  n-aduated 
at  Trinity  College  In  1861.  His  studies 
In  astronomy  made  him  professor  of  that 
science  in  Trinity  and  royal  astronomer 
for  Ireland  in  1874,  and  professor  of 
JSS?"*"?/  """^  geometry  at  Cambridge  in 
dS^"  JF*  ^-^^  knighted  In  1886.  He 
wrote  Ewpenmental   Phynica,    Theory  of 

SmIA  ete     ^°'"'^'   °"   astronomy,   me- 

Ballad,  *  **"°  Iposely  applied  to  various 
'PMtie  forms  of  the  songtyp« 


bat  in  its  most  definite  sense  •  poem  i 
which  a  short  narrative  Is  subjected  t 
simple  lyrical  treatment.     It  was,  as  ii 
dirated  by  its  name,  which  is  related  t 
the  Italian  ballare  and  O.  French  balln 
to  dance,  originally  a  song  accompaule* 
by  a  dance.    The  ballad  is  probably  on 
of  the  earliest  forms  of  rhythmical  poeti 
expression,  constituting  a  Kpecles  of  epi 
in  miniature,  out  of  which  by  fusion  am 
remolding    larger    epics    were    sometime 
shaped.     As  In   the  folk-tales,   so  in   th 
ballads   of  different   nations,    the   reseni 
blances    are    sufficiently    numerous    am 
close  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  thf 
have  often  had   their  first  origin  in  th 
same  primitive  folk-lore  or  popular  talp? 
But  in  any  case,  excepting  a  few  moden 
literary  ballads  of  a  subtler  kind,   the' 
have  been  the  popular  expression  of  thi 
broad  human   emotions  clustering  abou 
some  strongly  outlined  incidents  of  war 
love,  crime,  superstition,  or  death.    It  Ii 
next  to  certain  that  in  tno  Homeric  poemi 
fragments  of  older  ballads  are  embedded 
but  the  earliest  ballads,  properly  so  called 
of  which  we  have  record  were  the  lallU 
tia,  or  dance-songa  of  the  Romatu^  ol 
the  kind  sung  in  honor  of  the  deeds  oi 
Aurelian  in  the  Sarmatic  war  by  a  chonu 
of  dancing  boys.    In  their  less  specialized 
sense    of    lyric    narratives,    their    earlj 
popularity  among  the  Teutonic  race  ii 
evidenced  by  the  testimony  of  Tacitus,  oi 
the  Gothic  hiatorian  Jordanes,  and  the 
Lombard  historian  Paulas  Diaconus ;  and 
many  appear  to  have  been  written  down 
by  order  of  Charlemagne  and  used  as  a 
means  of  education.     Of  the  ballads  ol 
thia  period,  however,  only  a  general  con- 
ception can  be  formed  from  their  trares 
m  conglomerates  like  the  Nihelungenlkd ; 
the    more    artificial    productions    of    the 
MinnesUnger  and  Meisters&nger  overlving 
the  more  popular  ballad  until  the  fifteonth 
century,  when  it  sprang  once  more  into 
vigorous    life.      A    third    German   ballad 
period  was  initiated  by  Bflrger  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  revived  Interest  in  the 
subject  shown  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
publication  of  the  Percy  Reliquen;  and 
the  movement  was  sustained  by  Herder, 
Schiller,    Goethe,     Heine,     Uhland,    and 
others.      The    earlier    German    work    is. 
however,    of    inferior    value    to    that   of 
Scandinavia,     where,     though     compara- 
tively   few    manuscripts    have    survived, 
and  those  not  more  than  three  or  four 
centuries  old,  a  more  perfect  oral  tradi- 
tion has  rendered  it  possible  to  trace  the 
o"f"ial  stock  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Of  the  English  and  Scottish  ballads 
anterior  to  the  thirteenth  century  there 
are  fow  traces  beyond  the  Indication  that 
they  were  abuudant.  If  Indeed  anyibing 
can  be  definitely  asserted  of  them  earlier 
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than  the  fonrteenth  century.  Amonc 
tt«  oldMt  may  be  placed  The  Little 
Geii  of  Rohin  Hood,  Hugh  of  Lin- 
coln, Sir  Patrick  Spent,  and  the  Battle 
of  Otterbown.  In  the  fifteenth  century 
•pedmena  multiply  rapidly:  ballad- 
oaakiuff  became  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII  a  fashionable  amusement,  the  king 
himself  setting  the  example ;  and  though 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ballads  came 
into  literary  disrepute  and  ballad  singers 
were  brought  under  the  law,  yet  there 
was  no  apparent  check  upon  the  rate  of 
their  production.  Except  perhaps  in  the 
north  of  England  and  south  of  Scotland, 
there  was,  however,  a  marked  nnd  in- 
creasing tendency  to  vulgarization  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  preservation  of  popular 
qualities.  The  value  of  the  better  ballads 
was  lost  sight  of  in  the  flood  of  dull, 
rhythmless,  and  frequently  scurrilous 
verse.  The  modern  revival  in  Britain 
dates  from  the  publication  of  Ramsay's 
Evergreen  and  Tea-table  Miscellany 
(m4-27)  and  of  the  selection  made  by 
Bishop  Percy  from  his  seventeenth- 
century  Mas.  (1765).  a  revival  not 
more  important  for  its  historical  interest 
than  for  the  influence  which  it  has  exer- 
cised upon  all  subsequent  poetry. 

The  threefold  wave  discernible  in  Ger- 
man, if  not  in  British,  ballad  historv,  is 
equally  to  be  traced  in  Spain,  which  alone 
among  the  Latinized  countries  of  Europe 
has  songs  of  equal  aire  and  merit  with  the 
British  historic  ballads.  The  principal 
difference  between  them  is,  that  for  the 
most  part  the  Spanish  romance  is  in  tro- 
chaic, the  British  ballad  in  iambic  metre. 
The  ballads  of  the  Old  date  from  about 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  and  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century ;  and  then  followed 
an  interval  of  more  elaborate  production, 
a  revival  of  ballad  interest  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  a  new  declension,  and 
finally  a  modem  and  still  persisting  en- 
tnusiasm. 

The  French  poetry  of  this  kind  never 
reached  any  high  degree  of  perfection,  the 
romance,  farce,  and  lyric  flourishing  at 
the  expense  of  the  ballad  proper.  Of 
Italy  niuch  the  same  may  be  said,  though 
jMcily  has  supplied  a  jrreat  store  of  bal- 
lads; and  nearly  all  the  Portuguese 
poetry  of  this  kind  is  to  be  traced  to  a 
Spanish  origin.  The  Russians  have 
Jynco-epic  poems,  of  which  some,  in  old 
Kussian  are  excellent,  and  the  St-rvians 
are  still  in  the  ballad-producine  stage  of 
civihzation.  Modern  Greece  has  also  its 
stoie  of  ballads  to  which  Madame  Chgnier 
called  attention  in  the  middle  of  last 
century^  Both  in  Greece  and  Russia  and 
in  the  Pyrenees  the  old  habit  of  improvis- 
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iBS,»*iif  as  an  accoayanimaat  to  danct 
•till  exists. 

Ballade  ^^•^!><  t'>e«*rtier  and  modem 
It  ..  //enfh  spelling  of  ballad,  but 
now  limited  in  its  use  to  a  distinct  verse- 
form  introduced  into  English  literatare 
of  late  years  from  the  French  and  chiefly 
used  by  writers  of  vera-di-soci^t^.  It  con- 
sists  of  three  stanzas  of  eight  lines  each 
with  an  cMio)/  or  closing  stanza  of  four 
lines.  The  rhymes,  which  are  not  more 
than  three,  follow  each  other  in  the  stan- 
zas thus:  a.  b.  a,  b;  b.  c,  b,  c,  and  in  the 
envoy,  b.  c.  b.  c:  and  the  same  line 
senses  as  a  refrain  to  each  of  the  stanzas 
and  to  the  envoy.  There  are  other  va- 
rieties, but  this  may  be  regarded  as  the 
strictest,  according  to  the  precedent  of 
Villon  and  Marot. 

Ballantyne  (ballan-tln),  Jamto.  the 
•^  printer  of  Sir  W.  Scolfs 
works,  horn  at  Kelso  1772,  died  at  Edin- 
burgh  18.33.  Successively  a  solicitor  and 
a  printer  in  his  native  town,  at  Scott'a 
suggestion  he  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
where  the  high  perfection  to  which  he 
had  brought  the  art  of  printing,  and  his 
connection  with  Scott,  secured  him  a 
wrge  trade.  The  printing  firm  of  James 
Ballantyne  &  Co.  included  Scott,  James 
Pallantyne  and  his  brother  John  (who 
died  in  1821).  For  many  years  he  con- 
diictwl  the  Edinburgh  Weekly  Journal. 
His  firm  was  involved  in  the  bankruptcy 
of  Constable  &  Co..  by  which  Scott't  for- 
tunes were  wrecked,  but  Ballantvne  was 
continued  by  the  creditors'  trustee  in  the 
literary  management  of  the  printing, 
house.  He  survived  Scott  only  about 
four  months. 

Ballarat  (^al-la-rat).  or  Baliaarat, 
an  Australian  town  in  Victo- 
ria, chief  center  of  the  gold-mining  in- 
dustry  of  the  colony,  and  next  in  impor- 
tance to  Melbourne,  from  which  it  is 
distant  w.  N.  w.  about  sixty  miles  direct. 
It  consists  of  two  distinct  municipalities, 
Ballarat  West  and  Ballarat  East,  sepa- 
rated by  tha  Tarrowee  Creek,  and  has 
many  handsome  buildings,  and  all  the 
Institutions  of  a  progressive  and  flour- 
ishing city,  including  hospital,  mechanics' 
institute  and. library,  free  public  library, 
Anglican  and  R.  C.  cathedrals,  etc. 
Gold  was  first  discovered  in  1851,  and 
the  extraordinary  richness  of  the  field 
soon  attracted  hosts  of  miners.  The  sur* 
face  diggings  having  been  exhausted,  the 
precious  metal  is  now  got  from  greater 
depths,  and  there  are  mines  as  deep  as 
some  coal-pits,  the  gold  being  obtained 
b.v  cmshing  the  anriferous  quartz.  The 
mines  give  employment  to  over  flOOO  men. 
There  are  also  foundries,  woolen  miUK, 
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floor-mills,  breweries  and  dIttlUeries,  etc. 
Popalation  43,701. 

Pflllflfft  (bar"8t).  aifoifies  (1)  heavy 
matter,  aa  stone,  sand.  Iron,  or 
water  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  ship  or 
other  TeMol  to  Rink  it  in  the  water  to 
such  a  depth  an  to  enable  it  to  carry 
sufflcient  sail  without  oTersetting.  (2) 
The  sand  placed  in  bags  in  the  car  of  a 
balloon  to  steady  it  and  to  enable  the 
aeronaut  to  lighten  the  balloon  by  throw- 
ins  part  of  it  out.  (3)  The  material 
used  to  fill  up  the  space  between  the  rails 
on  a  railway  in  order  to  make  it  firm  and 
M>lid. 

Ball-bearinfir  an  axle  bearing  in  wWch 
"'*'^"*»nhe  shaft  id  supported, 
not  on  a  cylindrical  surface,  but  on  a 
number  of  small,  hard  steel  balls,  which 
turn  freely  as  the  shaft  revolves  and 
neatly  reduce  the  friction.  This  benrinjt. 
first  largely  used  on  the  bicycle,  has  been 
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extended  to  wagon  whocls  and  other  axle 
morements,  in  whirh  the  eleirent  of  fric- 
tion is  largely  pliminatcd.  lis  rnnjte  of 
application  to  machinery  of  all  kinds  is 
almost   unlimited. 

Ball'COCk.  *  ^^^^  °'  self-acting  stop- 

'  cock  opened  and  shut  by 

means   of   a   hollow    sphere    or   ball   of 


%,^'  Ctatem  with  Ball^ock  attached. 
Fig.  8,  iDtemal  structure  of  Cock, 
a,  vaiTe  shown  open  so  as  to  admit  water.    6, 
Ann  of  the  IsTer,  which  being  raised  sfauU  the 


metal  attached  to  the  and  of  a  leTcr  con 
nected  with  tie  cock.  Snch  cocks  an 
often  employed  to  regulate  the  aupply  oi 
water  to  cisterns.  The  ba'  floata  on  th( 
water  in  the  cistern  by  its  buoyancy,  ami 
rises  and  sinks  aa  the  water  rises  and 
sinks,  shutting  oCT.  the  water  in  the  on< 
case  and  letting  it  on  in  the  other. 
Ballet  (*>**'*)>  •  ■Peclea  of  dance,  urnulli 
•*"""  forming  an  interiade  In  theatrical 
performances,  but  principally  confined  to 
opera.  Its  object  is  to  represent,  bj 
mimic  movements  and  dances,  actions, 
characters,  sentiments,  passions,  and 
feclirifs,  in  which  several  dancers  per- 
form tocether.  The  ballet  is  an  invention 
of  modern  times,  though  pantomimic 
dances  were  not  unknown  to  the  ancient* 
The  dances  frequently  introduced  into 
operas  seldom  deserve  the  name  ballpt, 
as  they  usually  do  not  represent  any  ac- 
tion, but  are  destined  only  to  give  the 
dancers  an  opportunity  of  showing  their 
skill,  and  the  modern  ballet  in  general, 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  is  a  very 
low-class  entertainment. 
Ball'flower  ^^  architectural  ornament 
'resembling  a  ball  placed 
in  a  circular  flower,  the 
three  petals  of  which 
form  a  cup  round  It; 
usually  inserted  in  a 
hollow  molding,  and  gen- 
erally characteristic  of 
the  Decorated  Gothic  style 
of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Ballia  S*^*'""*)*  *  ^^^  «'  India,  In  the 
Northwestern  Provinces,  on  the 
Ganges,  the  administrative  headquarter* 
of  a  district  of  same  name.  Pop.  15  320 
Ballina  ('^'-®-n^').  a  town  and  r'iverl 
^„  K  »!,  t.  P'""^- Ireland,  County  Mayo, 
on  both  banks  of  the  Moy,  about  5  miles 
above  its  mouth  in  Killala  Bay.  with  a 
considerable  local  end  also  a  little  coast- 
ing and  foreign  trade.  Poo.  4800. 
Ballinasloe  i  baUin-a-sl6* ) ,  a  town.  Tre- 
land,  in  Galway  and  Ros- 
common  Counties.  15  miles  southwest  of 
Atfclone,  on  both  sides  of  the  Suck,  noted 
for  Its  rattle  fair,  from  5th  till  9th  Oc- 

d'^'"'^^*.!'/*    "°®*    important    in    Ireland. 
Pop.  4904. 

Ballin&rer  0>al'ln-Jer),  Richard  Arnii/. 
*»  LE8,  lawyer,  bom  at  Bofmes- 
boro,  Iowa,  in  1858;  graduated  at  Will- 
iams College  in  1884;  studied  law  and 
practiced  in  Washington  State;  btcanie 
judge  of  the  superior  court ;  was  mayor  of 
Seattle  1904-Ob ;  commissioner  of  General 
Land  Office  after  March  4,  1877;  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  the  Interior  by 
President  Taft  in  1900.  As  such  he  was 
accused  of  favoring  speculators  seeking 
to  grasp  the  coal  deposits  of  Alaska  and 


USM  College 


Balm  of  OiloMl 


■  eoofranional  committM  wim  appointad 


BaUiol  Collesre,  9'^<"^''  ^«"  foun<i«>d 

n.iK  I  /  T.  1  ■  "'•""*  ^-'•'■■*  by  John 
nSm^"""  P".'.'"'>  ".'f  W""'""!  Cattle. 
Durbam.   and   DfvorK    a.   IiIm   wif«    /.... 

Sol2r.hfn«  „„  r'^li'"/"^'"  «'  vuluQbe 
Snell  exhlbition8.  fourteen  in  n.unber  h.'ld 

BalllSiA    (bnl-li8'ta).     Soe  Ba/f.Wa. 

Ballistic  Pendulum,  ""  apparatus 

for  aacertainin,'  th«  v.lJity  •,';f'''S;':::i 
projectiles  and  c«n«e<,u,ntly^the  W  of 

«^iiL*  """"u  ""-'l™*.''  •'••■ctrit-ball  stir  rn»- 

and  the  Hnshforth  chronoKraph.  In  the 
ballistic  pomlulum  syHtom  a  pin^o  oford* 

ported  in   a  wtronK  cuhp  or  framo    suiV 

The  arc  throuRh  which    t  vibratwl  was 

vibration  fomiwl  a  moas.ire  of  the  force 
or  velocity  of  the  projectile. 

Ballistics,     <be, science  which   treata 
•    11  .         *''    "'•'   niotion   of  wnrlikn 

missijos.  It  IM  .livide.!  into  two  parts  • 
exterior  bnlistir^.  in  which  the  motion  of 
the  proj.*tile  after  it  leaves  the  "nn  ?s 
«>n«^7«>:     and    interior    ballistics     in 

^n'MyThT'Ce?'  ^"^  ''-"-  -^  '" 

Balloon     (bal-I«n').     See  4crona„/,V, 


Md  Ri.me  the  ballot  was  in  .ommon 
In  Britain  It  had  Iodk  been  advocate^, 
the   election   of   members   of   ParUament 
and  of  muDlcipal  .orporatlons.  and  was 
ISTs!'  *°*«^'"*'*  ^'  "  "ct  'iSL" 
In  the  United  States  the. ballot  waa  in 
use  in  early  colonial  times,  and  was  made 
compulsory  In   the  c  .mtitutions  of  \e» 
Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  and  all  other  stotea. 
ihe  Australian  ballot  system,  orlalnated 
about  1S70  in   the  Hritish  coloniei    h2 
recently   Is-cn   adopted   by   law   in   three- 
fourths   of   the    I'nlted    States,    but   wiS 
certain    variations,    whirh    diminish    Ita 
value  as  a  simple  and  enultable  system 
of    votlne.      ny    a    carefully    contrived 
system   of  arrnnKlnjf   the   names  on   the 
Dailot,  secluding  each  voter  at  the  nolla. 
and   marking  and  folding  the  baUots,  it 
Claims     to    secure    greater    secrecy    and 
Honesty     than     any     other     method     of 
voting. 

Ballon  ll>«h'«')'  Hoska,  American 
II-  V,  theologian,  born  in  New 
Hampshire  in  1771.  Settling  at  Boston 
-«i- "•«  ''*  P.ublished  several  theological 
•TnTJ"*  *.°  wV'^hhe  argued  in  favor  of 
t^'^u  «a^tt'»on,  and  subsequently 
iMued  the  C^nirersa/ia*  Magazine,  followed 
fcL»„®  Univeraaliat  Expotitor,  now 
known  as  the  Vniver»alht  Quarterly 
Review.  He  is  kwked  upon  as  th* 
founder  of  modern  Universalism.    Died  in 


Balloon-fish     (^^traodon      hncatus), 
.  order    I'lectojjnathi.     a 

cimous  tropical  fish  that  can  inflate  itself 
80  as  to  resemble  a  bull. 

Ballot.     VoTiNO  BY,   signifies   literally 
/„„ii    I   I    Y£""^  ^y  menus  of  little  balls 
(calejl  by  the  French   hallotcs),  usually 
•^  Jifferent  colors,  which  are  put  into  a 
V  f  '°./"<''>  a  manner  as  to  enable  the 
\oter,  if  he  chooses,  to  conceal  for  whom 
for  what  he  gives  his  suflfrage.     The 
method  IS  a.lopted  by  most  clubs  in  the 
H-vtion   of  their  members— a   white   ball 
indicating    assent,    a    black    ball    dissent, 
tience.  when  an  applicant  is  rejectefl.  he 
IS    said    to    be    blackballed,      f  he    term 
voting  by  baUot  is  also  applied  in  a  gen- 
eral way  to  any  method  o^  secret  voting, 

^ote  by  means  of  a  ticket  bearing  the 
^^uZZ*  *V  ^'""^Wate  whom  he  wishes  to 
support.  In  this  sense  vote  by  ballot  is 
rtemwie  adopted   in   electing  the  mem- 

MtrnfrfL  '"*'**'»*  assemblies  in  most 
eountries,   aa   weU    a«    the   members   of 


Ballymena  Cbal-ll-me'na),  a  town  of 
90  „  "i  /  ,V  Vi*""''  <^'o"aty  Antrim, 
^^  miles  from  Belfast,  with  a  consider- 
able trade  in  linens  and  linen  yarns,  the 
manufaeture  of  which  is  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent.  Pop.  (1(HH)  10.886. 
BallymoneV  C^^aj-l'-mf.'niK  a  town  of 
Qfi    ^-1  'J^'A^.'I-  t'ounty  Antrim. 

38  miles  X.M-.  of  Belfast;  has  manu- 
factures of  linen,  chemicals,  tanning,  and 
brewing.     Pop.  .3049. 

Ballyshannon,  ?  ,sniaii  seaport  of 

egal.  Pop.  2400.  '"""'''  "^"""^^  ^""- 
BalmaCeda  /bal-ma-se'da),  Jo  8  6 
,„ Maxu-i..  Chilean  states- 
man, born  IS.'^S;  early  distinguished  as  a 
political  orator;  advocated  in  Co-igress 
separation  of  church  and  state;  as  pre- 
mier, in  1884,  introduced  civil  marriage' 
eletted  president  in  1886.  A  conflict 
with  the  Congressional  partv,  provoked 
by  Lis  alleged  cruelties  and  official  dis- 
honesty, and  advocacy  of  the  claim  of 
Signor  Vicuna  as  his  legally  elected  suc- 
cessor, resulted  in  Balmaceda's  overthrow 
and  suicide,  1891. 

BalmofGUcad,  g^-^^^^SSl^ 


if 


BalnavM 


in 


m 


dron  Oileadenae,  nat.  order  Buraeracea, 
m.  native  of  Arabia  Felix,  and  also  ob- 
tained  from  the  closely  allied  species  Bal- 
aamodendron  opobahdmum.  The  leaves 
of  the  former  tree  yield  when  bruised  a 
strong  aromatic  scent ;  and  the  balm  of 
Gilead  of  the  shops,  or  balsam  of  Mecca 


Balm  of  QtttiA—BaUamodendron  Oileadente. 

or  of  S}  )ia,  is  obtained  from  it  by  makini; 
an  incision  in  its  trunli.  It  has  a  yellow- 
ish or  greenish  color,  a  warm,  bitterish, 
aromatic  taste,  and  an  neidulous.  fragrant 
Bmell.  It  is  valued  as  an  odoriferous  un- 
guent and  cosmetic. 

llflliiflvPQ  (bal-nav'es),  Henry,  of  Hal- 
oaxjiavca  ^^y^  a  Scottish  reformer,  was 
born  at  Kirkcaldy,  educated  at  St.  An- 
drews, and  became  a  Lord  of  Session  and 
a  member  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  in 
1538,  and  secretary  of  state  in  1543. 
He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  ap- 
poiuted  in  1543  to  treat  of  the  proposed 
marriage  between  Edward  VI  and  Mary. 
In  1547  he  was  one  of  the  prisoners  taken 
in  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews  and  exiled 
to  France  where  he  wrote  his  Confes- 
sion of  Faith.  Recalled  in  l.")54,  he 
busily  engaged  in  the  establishment  of  the 
reformed  faith  and  assisted  in  revising 
the  Book  of  Discipline.  He  died  in  1579. 
BalramDUr   (bal-ram'pur).     See  Bul- 

*  rampun 

Balsa  (bal'sa),  a  kind  of  raft  or  float 
used  on  the  coast  and  rivers  of 


ot  Inflatad  Skiaa. 


"Saltie  Sea 

Pern  and  other  parts  of  South  Amerlci 
for  fishing,  for  landing  goods  and  pas 
sengers  through  a  heavy  surf,  and  fni 
other  purposes  where  buoyancy  is  chieflj 
wanted.  It  is  in  common  use  on  Laki 
Titicaca,  where  it  is  made  of  rushes 
bound  firmly  together. 
Balsam  (bal'sam),  the  common  na-m 
of  succulent  plants  of  th. 
genus  Impaticna,  family  BalsaminaceiP 
having  beautiful,  irregular  flowers,  cuiti 
vated  in  gardens  and  greenhouses.  Im 
patiena  balaamlna,  a  native  of  the  Easi 
Indies,  is  a  common  cultivated  species 
The  Balsam!  uaceae  are  distinguished  b.v 
their  many-seeded  fruit.  See  Impatiem. 
Balsam  '^^  aromatic,  resinous  sub 
'  stance,  flowing  spontaneously 
or  by  incision  from  certain  plants.  A 
great  variety  of  substances  pass  undei 
this  name.  But  in  chemistry  the  term  is 
confined  to  such  vegetable  juices  as  consist 
of  resins  mixed  with  volatile  oils,  and 
yield  the  volatile  oil  on  distillation.  Th« 
resins  are  produced  from  the  oils  bj 
oxidation.  A  balsam  is  thus  intermediate 
between  a  volatile  oil  and  a  resin.  It  is 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  capable 
of  yielding  benzoic  acid.  The  balsams 
are  either  liquid  or  more  or  less  solid ;  as, 
for  example,  the  balm  of  Gilead,  and  the 
balsams  of  copaiba,  Peru,  and  Tolu, 
Benzoin,  dragon's-blood,  and  storax  are 
not  true  balsams,  though  sometimes  called 
so.  The  balsams  are  used  in  perfumory, 
medicine,  and  th,'  arts.  See  Copaiba, 
etc.  Balaam  of  Gilead  or  of  Mecca,  balm 
of  Gilead  (which  see).  Canada  balsam. 
See  the  art.  Canada  Balsam. 

Balsam  Fir.  ^^^  ^'^'™  °'  ^"^^d  er. 

'See  Palm  of  Gilend. 
Balsa'mO.      Joseph.     See   Cagliostro. 
iiAv,      Count, 

Balsamodendron  <*» * '» a-modpu'- 

dron  ),  a  genus 
of  trees  or  bushes,  order  Burseracar, 
species  of  which  yield  such  balsamic  or 
resinous  substances  as  balm  of  Gilead, 
bdellium,  myrrh,  etc. 
Balta  (b^l't&),  a  Russian  town,  gov.  of 
Podolia,  on  the  Kodema,  an  af- 
fluent of  the  Bug,  115  miles  N.  N.  w.  of 
Odessa.  Pop.  24.400. 
Baltic  (bftl'tik)  Provinces,  a  term 
commonly  given  to  the  Russian 
governments  of  Courland,  Livonia,  and 
Esthonia. 

llalf  in  Qaa  an  inland  sea  or  largo  gulf 
UaillC  Oea,  connected  with  the  North 
Sea,  washing  the  coasts  of  Denmark, 
Germany,  Russia,  and  Sweden ;  over  900 
miles  long,  extending  to  300  broad ;  su- 
perficial extent,  together  with  the  Oulfs 
of  Bothnia  and  Finland,  171.74.'^  sq. 
miles.    Its  greatest  depth  is  420  fatbums; 


Baltimore 


BaltfiBon 


iifi,if2?  &?"*°^*u  ^  ^'•a'n  o'  Wanda 
■eparates  the  aouthern  part  from  the 
northern,   or  Gulf  of  Bothnia.     iS   thl 

f.'V'te*IJ''^*'""  S'  ^'i-'^d  "tretchef 
25  '"U^.v  .""'*'  ""d  separates  Finland 
from  E.thonla:  the  Gulf  of  Riga  washes 
the  shores  of  the  three  Russian  govern- 
S!"'    «'   Conrland.    Livonia,    and    ^ 

inlet  on  the  Prussian  coast.     The  water 

?h  i''%^ll'"^  *»  «»'«'"  and  clearer  than 

that  of  the  ocean ;  it  contains  a  smaller 

proportion  of  snlt.  and  the  ice  obstructs 

the  navigation  three  or  four  months  in 

the  year.    Among  the  rivers  that  enter  it 

are  the  Neva,  Dwina,  Oder,  Vistula  and 

&*T      '«^°1«:  Samsoe/Moen,  Bom- 

holm^angeland,  Laaland,  which  belong 

to     Denmark      (besides     Zealand     and 

Funen)  ;  Gottland  and  Oeland,  belonging 

h»^Ti^t°^'  ?'J«*5'  belonging  to  Prusiia ; 

belonging    to    Russia.      The    Sound,    the 

te«?1  J^l..^'U'«,  .^«lt  '«ad  from    hi 

K^rW  ^°*°  *''*  ^"^*'<^-    The  Baltic  and 

pfni?  f^A  "^  connected  by  means  of  the 

£.rifU^**  £?°?'  ^'■°™  '*  *»  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Kiel,  and  by  the  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  canal,  61  miiles  long,  complet^ 
m  189p.  large  enough  to  permit  the  pas- 
sage of  men-of-war.  >■  ^  via 

Baltimore  i^'al't*-™'*'').  a  city  and  port 
In  Maryland,  finely  situated 
?  *°®^?-  "•'«  "'  *•>«  Patapsco,  14  miles 
above  Chesapeake  Bay.  40  miles  n.  e.  of 
Washington,  and  96  miles  s.  w.  of  Phila- 
r3  D  ,5"''""<*™  t»^cs  its  name  from 
liord  Baltimore,  the  founder  of  Mary- 
land ;  it  was  first  laid  out  as  a  town  in 
175?'  "°^,^as  incorporated  as  a  city  in 
1797.  It  is  well  built,  chiefly  of  brick, 
?rnm"'«.^°°^  *«  *^«  '  mouumeut  city,* 
^.h^^,  ^®  ?1.*°^  P»b"c  monuments 
WpIJi^^I""  '*•  **'®  principal  being  the 
!l»»K  °*.!2?.^.  monument.  Among  its 
notable  buildings  are  the  Citv  Hall,  built 

lifl?»°**n'"*^*  5*y>  of  white  niarbe 
with  a  tower  and  dome  rising  260  feet  • 
he     Peabody     Institute,     contaii^ng     a 

InS  ''Ik^^^'I'I^'  **^-'  *»•«  Maryland 
Institute;  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital- 

Prat?°F~  ^?*t°"''  cathedral:  the  Enoch 
nmo.  T  Library,  with  200.000  vol- 
nmes,  and  various  municipal  buildings, 
it  has  numerous  educational  institutions 
chief  among  which,  and  now  one  of  the 
thP  Tn?lT'"S°*J°  *^^  P°'*«^  States,  is 
with  83  -«)oW'k'  University,  endowed 
Mm«  1*  u^'^  v^y  ^i*  founder  (whose 
name    it     bears).       In     its     erceUence 

™  **^!*t?  *"''  perfection  of  equlO- 
ment  it  vies  with  the  best  EuropeaS    Si 

mItIITa  ""*  'I'  '"°^-  '^^^  UnivWy  of 
Maryland  embraces  one  of  the  oldest 
aedical   school,   in   the    United    8tat^ 


established  in  1812.  Druid  HIU  Pkik. 
«hn„?%ftS*"  ""'to  of  the  dtj,  eoveS 
about   700  acres  and   is  noted  for  Ihi 

Ph  llSlnKu"*^-  ..  Baltimore  Tie.  with 
Philadelphia  as  being  a  dty  of  home., 
each  family^a.  a  rule,  having  a  howe  oi 
Us  own.  The  leading  industries  aw  the 
canning  of  fruit,  and  oysters  and  tbe 
manufacture  of  clothing,  booto  aSI 
shoeiL  cotton  goods,  machinery,  etc.  The 
cannfng  industry  is  very  laiie,  the  cot- 
ton-duclt  mills  employ  6000  hinds,  and 


^o«t  Km\  Ifi?*^^®  Bessemer  steel 
plant  ShipbnUdlng  is  also  of  impor- 
tance. As  a  flour  market  Baltimore  is  an 
important  center;  and  it  doe.  an  im- 
mense trade  in  Mporting  tobacco  and 
other  products.  The  harbor  is  very  ex- 
tensive, and  ha.  lately  been  much  im- 
?ir?^!?;-*°1ij?*^*'^  railroad  line,  reach 


Baltimore 


Balnze 


l, 


Baltimore,  ?"«»«*=  S^V^u'^'"'  ^^: 

'  born  in  Yorkshire  about 
1580;  died  in  London,  1632.  He  was  for 
some  time  secretary  of  state  to  James  I, 
bat  this  post  he  resigned  in  1624  in  con- 
sequence of  having  become  a  Roman 
Catholic.  Notwithstanding  this  he  re- 
tained the  confidence  of  the  king,  who  in 
1625  raised  him  to  the  Irish  peerage,  hia 
title  being  from  Baltimore,  a  fishing  vil- 
lage of  Cork.  He  had  previously  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  land  in  Newfoundland, 
but  as  this  colony  was  much  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  the  French  he  left  it,  and 
obtained  another  patent  for  Maryland. 
He  died  before  the  charter  was  completed, 
and  it  was  granted  to  his  son  Cecil,  who 
deputed  the  governorship  to  his  brother 
I^onard    (16(K^-47). 

Baltimore  Oriole  (s'ri-on.an  Amer- 

tSrut  Baltimorii,  family  Icteridse,  nearly 
allied  to  the  Stumidte,  or  starlings.  It 
is  a  migratory  bird,  and  is  known  also 
by  the  names  of  'golden  robin,'  'hang- 
bird,'  and  '  fire-bird.'  It  is  about  7  inches 
long ;  the  head  and  upper  parts  are  black ; 
the  under  parts  of  a  brilliant  orange  hue. 
It  builds  a  pouch-like  nest,  very  skill- 
fully constructed  of  threads  deftly  inter- 
woven, suspended  from  a  furlied  branch 
and  isbaded  by  overhanging  leaves.  It 
feeds  on  insects,  caterpillars,  beetles,  etc. 
Its  song  is  a  clear,  mellow  wtiistle. 
'Ba.lnp'hiiitA'n  (ba-ia'chl-stan),  a  country 

is  continuous  with  the  northwestern 
seaboard  of  India,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Afghanistan,  on  the  west  by  Per^a, 
on  the  south  by  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  on 
the  east  by  Sind.  It  has  an  area  of 
132,000  sq.  miles,  and  a  population  esti- 
mated at  about  1,000.000 ;  of  the  districts 
under  British  administration,  300,000: 
The  whole  country,  though  portions  of  it 
are  independent,  is  officially  included 
in  the  Empire  of  India.  The  general 
surface  of  the  country  is  rugged  and 
mountainous,  with  some  extensive  inter- 
vals of  barren  sandy  deserts,  and  there 
is  a  general  deficiency  of  water.  The 
country  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by 
pastoral  tribes  under  semi-independent 
sirdars  or  chiefs.  The  inhabitnnts  are 
divided  into  two  great  branches,  the 
Baluchis  and  Brahuis,  differing  in  their 
knguage,  figure,  and  manners  The 
Baluchi  language  resembles  the  modern 
Persian,  the  Brahui  presents  many  points 
of  agreement  with  the  Dravidian  lan- 
guages of  India.  The  Baluchis  in  general 
hav«  tall  figures,  long  vf<iage8,  and  prom- 
inent features;  the  Brahuis.  on  the  con- 
trary, have  short,  thick  bones,  with  round 
nc«B  and  flat  lineaments,  with  hair  and 


beardb  frequently  brown.  Both  racea 
are  sealoua  Mohammedans,  hospitable, 
brave,  and  capable  of  enduring  much 
fatigue.  The  Khan  of  Khelat  is  nominal 
ruler  of  the  whole  land,  and  in  1877 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Britain,  in  virtue 


Baluchis  on  the  Lookout. 

of  which  he  became  a  feudatory  of  tha 
British  monarch.  The  right  had  already 
been  secured  of  occupying  at  pleasure 
the  mountain  passes  between  Khelat  and 
Afghanistan ;  but  the  new  treaty  placed 
the  whole  country  at  the  disposal  of  the 
British  government  for  all  military  and 
strategical  purposes. 

Baluster  (^alus-t^r),  a  small  column  or 
pilaster  of  various  forms  and 
dimensions,    often    adorned    with    mold- 
ings, used  for  balustrades. 
BlliiisfrAilf  (hal-us-tradO,   a  range  of 

jsaiusiraae  t^jygjg^  together  with 

the  cornice  or  coping  which  they  support, 
used  as  a  parapet  for  bridges  or .  the 
roofs  of  buJldings,  or  as  a  mere  termina* 
t!on  to  a  structure;  also  serving  as  a 
fence  or  enclosure  for  altars,  Lakouies, 
terraces,  staircases,  etc. 
Balnze  0>i^IQz)<  Ettenke,  French  hl» 
torian  and  miscellaneous  writer, 
born  in  1630;  died  in  1718.  Formorotlian 
thirty  yean  he  was  librarian  to  M.  de 
Colbert  and  was  appointed  professor  of 


Bftlnu) 

etnon  law  in  the  royal  coUege,  but  dl» 
pteaainc  LonUi  XIV  with  lOa  Hiatoin 
gtnirale  de  la  matton  d'Auvergne,  he 
was  sent  Into  exile  and  his  property  con- 
fiscated. He  Bucceeded  in  returning  to 
Paris,  but  did  not  regain  his  position.  He 
left  many  MSS.  and  a  large  number  of 
printed  volumes,  including  Regum  Fran- 
corum  Capttularia,  2  vols.,  and  Miscella- 
nea, 7  vols. 

cele- 
was 
TTi."  "\  t'"" '  "»'=>'  '"  xouv.    Be- 
fore completing  his  twenty-fourth  year  he 
had_  pabushed  a  number  of  novels  under 
various  noma  de  plume,  but  the  success 
attending  all  was  very  indifferent:  and 
It  WIS  not  till  1829,  by  the  publication 
of  Le  Dermer    Chouan,    a    tale    of    La 
Vendue,    and    the   first    novel   to   which 
Balzac  appended  his  name,  that  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  was  diverted  to  the 
extraordinary  genius  of  the  author.     A 
'^  .greater     popularity     attended     his 
Phynologte  du  Mariage,  a  work  full  of 
piquant  and  caustic  observations  on  hu- 
man nature.     He  wrote  a  large  number 
of  novels,  all  marked  by  a  singular  knowl- 
edp:e  of  human  nature  and  distinct  deline- 
ation of  character,  but  apt  to  be  marred 
by  exaggeration.     Among  his  best-known 
works  are :  Seines  de  la  Vie  de  Province; 
Seines  de   la  Vie  Parisienne;  Le  Pire 
Ooriot;  Euginie  Orandet;  and  Le  M4de- 
oin  de  Campagne    ('The   Country   Doc- 
tor').   The  publication  of  this  last,  1835, 
led  to  a  correspondence  between  Balzac 
and    the   Countess    Eveline    de    Hanska 
(the  '  Polish  Lady  '  to  whom  he  dedicated 
Modeste  Mignon,   1844),   and   whom   he 
married  fifteen  years  later.    Early  in  his 
career  he  embarked  on  a  number  of  busi- 
ness ventures  which  turned  out  unsuccess- 
fully, and  it  was  largely  to  pay  the  debts 
incurred  by  these  failures  that  he  wrote 
»o  voluminously. 

Balzac.  ^^^^  Loms  Guez,  de,  French 
1SQT  ji  jV^^^'a^^®™^'  AngoulCme  in 
1597;  died  in  1654.  He  was  admitted 
mto  the  Academy  in  1634.  He  was  a 
powerful  rhetorician  and  a  terse  writer 
of  prose.  His  Letters,  Prince,  Socrate 
thretten,  Entretiens  and  Aristippe  are  the 
best  knovm  of  his  works. 
Bamba  (^am'ba)  a  district  of  the 
.  ,, .  , ,  Congo,  w.  coast  of  Africa.  It 
18  thickly  populated,  and  is  rich  in  gold, 
silver,  copper,  salt,  etc. 
Bambarra  (bam-bar'ra),  a  former 
. ,  .  negro  kingdom  of  Central 

Afnca,  now  part  of  the  French  Sudan,  on 
the  Joliba  or  Upper  Niger,  first  visited  by 
Mungo  Park.     The  country  is  generally 


Bamboo 


S2Sd  ?t  &.ooS''*^  *°^  P*»*»-*-«- 

Bambere  (bam'b6rg),ia  thriving  town 
„.*^  ««  o'  Bavaria,  charmingly  sit- 
uated on  several  hUls,  on  the  navigable 

m«f.fh?„*^K*^V»^°"««3  ™"e8  from  its 
mouth  in  the  Mam.    Pop.  45,306 

Bambino  <bam-b6'n6 :  Itol.,  an  infant) , 
the  figure  of  our  Saviour  rep- 
resented as  an  infant  in  swaddling 
clothes.  The  Santissimo  Bambino  in  the 
church  of  Ara  Coeli  at  Rome,  a  richly 
decorated  figure  carved  in  wood,  is  be- 
lieved by  the  people  to  have  a  miraculous 
virtue  in  curing  diseases.  Bambini  are 
set  up  for  the  veneration  of  the  faithful 
in  many  places  in  Catholic  countries. 
BambOCCiadeS  (bam-boch-adz'),  pic- 
tures, generally  gro- 
tesque, of  common,  rustic,  or  low  life, 
such  as  those  of  Peter  Van  Laar,  a 
Dutch  painter  of  the  17th  century,  who 
on  account  of  his  deforraitv  was  called 
Bamboccio  (cripple).  Teniers  is  the 
great  master  of  this  style. 
Bamboo  (bam-bC),  the  common  name 
_  of  the  arborescent  grasses  be- 

longing to  the  genus  Bambusa.  There 
are  many  species,  belonging  to  the 
warmer  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  and  growing  from  a  few  feet 
to  as  much  as  100,  requiring  much  moia- 


very  fertile,  producing  wheat,  rice,  maize, 
yams,  etc.  The  inhabitants  belong  to  the 
Mandmgo  race,  and  are  partly  Moham- 
medans.   Excellent  cotton  doth  is  made. 


1,    Bwmhno    (B.    anindinacea),    showins    tta 
»atecire.   '^  ^•^''"'^  •e.ves.^^S^ste'L' 

ture  to  thrive  property.  The  best-known 
species  IS  B.  arundinacia,  common  in 
tropical  and  subtropical  regions.  From 
the  creeping  underground  rhizome,  which 
is  long,  thick,  and  jointed,  spring  several 


Bambook 


^^ 


^m- 


ronnd  jointed  stalks,  which  send  ont  from 
their  joints  several  sboota,  the  stalks 
also  beins  armed  at  their  joints  with 
one  or  two  sharp,  rigid  spines.  The  oval 
leaves,  8  or  9  inches  long,  are  placed 
on  short  footstalks.  The  flowers  crow 
in  large  panicles  from  the  joints  of  the 
jtalk.  Some  stems  grow  to  8  or  10 
inches  in  diameter,  and  are  so  hard  and 
durable  as  to  be  used  for  building  pur- 
poses. The  smaller  stalks  are  used  for 
walking-sticks,  flutes,  etc.;  and  indeed 
the  plant  is  used  for  innumerable  pur- 
poses in  the  East  Indies,  China,  and 
other  Eastern  countries.  Cottages  are 
almost  wholly  made  of  it;  also,  bridges, 
boxes,  water-pipes,  ladders,  fences,  bows 
and  arrows,  spears,  baskets,  mats,  paper, 
masts  for  boats,  etc.  The  young  shoots 
are  pickled  and  eaten  (see  Atchar),  or 
otherwise  used  as  food;  the  seeds  of 
some  species  are  also  eaten.  The  sub- 
stance called  tabatheer  is  a  siliceous  de- 
posit that  gathers  at  the  internodes  of 
the  stems.  The  bamboo  is  imported  into 
Europe  and  America  as  a  paper  material 
as  well  as  for  other  purposes. 
Bambook  C»™-Wk'),  a  country  in 
samuuuK  western  Africa  between  the 
Fal«m«  and  Senegal  rivers,  about  140 
miles  in  length,  by  80  to  100  in  breadth. 
It  is  on  the  whole  hilly  and  somewhat 
mugged.  The  valleys  and  plains  are  re- 
markably fertile,  and  the  country  is 
rich  in  iron  and  gold.  The  natives  are 
Mandingoes,  mostly  professed  Moham- 
medans, most  of  whom  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  France.  Gold  and  Ivory 
are  exchanged  for  European  goods. 

Bambook-bntter,  shea-butter. 
BambUSa.    See  Bamboo. 

Bamian  ^^"y?"?"').*  *  '*^sr  and  pass 

,  ,    of  Afghanistan.     The  valley 

is  one  of  the  chief  centers  of  Buddhist 
worship  and  contains  two  remarkable  co- 
lossal statues  and  other  ancient  monu- 
ments. The  statues  are  carved  in  the 
ciiflfs  on  the  north  side  of  the  vaUey.  They 
have  been  much  injured  apparently  by 
ocnnon-shot. 

BamO         0     d).    SeeBAamo. 


Banbnry 

of  interdiction  or  praicription :  thus,  to 
put  a  prince  under  the  ban  of  the  empii« 
was  to  divest  him  of  his  dignities,  and 
to  interdict  all  interconrse  and  all  offices 
of  humanity  with  the  offender.  Some- 
times whole  cities  have  been  put  under 
the  ban;  that  is,  deprived  of  their  rights 
and  privileges. 

Ban  anciently,  a  title  given  to  the  mill- 
'  tary  chiefs  who  guarded  the  eastern 
marches  of  Hungary,  now  the  title  of  the 
governor  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  a  divi- 
sion of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary.  A 
province  over  wmch  a  ban  is  placed  is 
called  banat. 

Banana  0>a^na'na)t  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Muaa,  nat.  order  Musaceip, 
being  M,  $apientum,  while  the  plantain 
is  M.  paradinica.  It  is  indigenous  to 
the  EJast  Indies,  and  is  an  herbaceous 
plant  with  an  underground  stem.  The 
apparent  stem,  which  is  sometimes  as 
high  as  30  feet,  is  formed  of  the  closely 
compacted  sheaths  of  the  leaves.  The 
leaves  are  6  to  10  feet  long  and  1  or 
more  broad,  with  a  strong  midrib,  from 
which  the  veins  are  given  ott  at  right 
angles;  they  are  used  for  thatch,  basket- 
making,  etc.,  besides  yielding  a  useful 
fiber.  The  spikes  of  the  flowers  grow 
nearly  4  feet  long,  in  bunches,  covered 
with  purple-colored  bracts.  The  fruii 
is  4  to  10  or  12  inches  long,  and  1  inch 
or  more  in  diameter;  it  grows  in  larp> 
bunches,  weighing  often  from  40  to  8i) 
lbs.  The  pulp  is  soft  and  of  a  lusoiouit 
taste ;  when  ripe  it  is  eaten  raw  or  fried 
in  slices.  The  banana  is  cultivated  in  all 
tropical  and  subtropical  countries,  an  I 
is  a  highly  important  article  of  food. 
Manilla  hemp  is  the  product  of  a  specie:; 
of  the  Musa  genus. 

Ba.Tlfl.'nfl.    an  African  port,  belongintrtu 
"'  the  Congo  Free  State,  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Congo. 

Banana-bird,  ^r^'^  insessomi  bird 

'  ( IctSrut  leucoptiryx ) .  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  warmer 
parts  of  America.  It  is  a  lively  bird. 
easily  domesticated,  tawny  and  black  in 
color,  with  white  bars  upon  tihe  wings. 

Banat.    see  Ban. 


Bampton  xiCCtureS,     (bamp'ton),  a  Ban'bridge,  ?,   town   of    Ireland. 
tr  w«v»»*w,     course  of  lee-  °   '  County  Down,  22  iniVs 

8.  w.  of  Belfast,  on  the  Bann.  The 
manufacture  of  linen  is  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent  in  town  and  neighborhood. 
Pop.  about  5000. 

Banbnrv  (han^be-ri),  a  town  of  England. 
'  in  Oxford,  long  celebrated  for 
its  cheese,  its  cakes,  and  its  ale.  It» 
famous  old  cross,  which  existed  down  to 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  was  destroyed  by 
the  Puritans.    Pop.  13.463. 


tures  established  in  1751  by  John  Bamp- 
ton,  canon  of  Salisbury,  who  bequeathed 
certain  property  to  the  UaiverBity  of  Ox- 
ford for  the  endowment  of  eight  divinity 
lectures  to  be  annually  delivered.  A  sim- 
ilar course  of  lectures,  the  Hulsean,  is 
annaally  delivered  at  Cambridge. 
3a]i  in  politieal  law,  is  equivalent  to 
~~»  excommunication  in  ecclesiasticaj. 
IB  Teutonic  hiatmx  the  ba»  was  an  edict 


Banoa    l^^^i^*  «?  Jjland  belongliiff 
to  the  Dutch  East  Indiea    h«- 

K!!^?°wi«.'^"i?!i.K*°^  ^«"«>.  157  iiS 

^d'  1911  ^aftrtvl  varying  from  8  to  20l 
^p.  1»11,  J2»,000,  a  considerable  proDor^ 
tion  beiBC  Chinese.     It  is  celebrat^^rS^ 

Banco   (b^ofkC)    in  commerce,  a  term 

employed     to     designate     thft 

money  in  which  the  banks  of TSe  coun- 

.«H!«h3*""  'jeP*  ti'ei'*  accounts? in  mS- 
tradistinction  to  the  current  money  of  the 
place,  which  might  vary  in  value  or  con- 

»f  °'  H"",*?**  '?"i«n  coins.  The  te^rn 
was  applied  to  the  Hamburg  bank  a? 
counts  Before  the  adoption  (in  1873)  5 
the  new  German  coinage.  The  mari! 
banco  had  a  value  of  aboSt  35  cents^but 
^here  was  no  correspondinrS  '  sSe 

Bancroft,  9'^^^j  *  historian,  bora 
■etta.  in  iL),?**'"Jro'"«e8t«r.  Massachu- 
f?o^oJ?-ij^"i^ ''®  was  educated  at 
Harvard  and  in  Germany,  where  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  many  literarv^en 
of  note.  In  1824  he  publish^  a  tTanX" 
tion  of  Heeren's  Politica  of  Ancient 
Greece,  and  a  small  volume  of  poems  and 
7^1'^'^  "meditating  and  collec^^'iJt^ 
rials  for  a  hiatnrv  nf  t\,^  t  r«s*« j  "or!^'^^ 


Bande  Hdre 

»„^M*  ^H  ^,"'''•^5  Chronielea  of  tU 
fvtldera  of  Commonweattht  (7  voU.). 
and  other  works.  »v«.»t 

Ban'crof t,  Jil^J?>«  bom  InLancwWre 
r.  u  .J  ^***'  died  1610,  studied  at 
Cambridge,  entered  the  church,  andro" 
rapidly  during  the  reign  of  EUzabeth  tlU 
he  obtained  the  see  of  London  in  1597 
James  I  made  him  Archbishop  of  ffi 
terbury  on  the  death  of  Whltgift  He 
suppressed  the  Puritans  merdleMly,  «?d 
they  in  return  never  ceased  to  abuw  Wm. 
Bandaere  »?*"  ^^J)-  *  surgrloal  wrapper 
nr«*i.  °' some  kind  applied  to  a  Umb 


.^ioi-  #  _  — "'/•-aiiuK  ana  collecting  mate- 
S^lL'*"  ?ol'i^'°T  of  the  United  States! 
thlE\t2«iP  '^^  1840  three  volumes  of 
this  history  were  published.  In  1845  he 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Nav^  and 

tef  a™^*"""^  1^  ?®^«  established  Ihe 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.     He  was 

184fi'"i^^ftdi?^''r"'*'?:  to  England  frcm 
1846  to  1849,  where  he  enjoyed  intimate 
Msociahon  with  Macaulay  and  Halllm 
lifji^?*°5*°-  H«  *ook  the  opportunity 
while  in  EuroM  to  perfect  his  roUecttons 

New  YorTh?  IS^^*'"^-^  k"«  '^turned  to 
.>ew  lorit  in  1849,  and  began  to  orenarp 

for  the  press  the  fourth  and  fifth  vJlumel 
Th*"^-  *»?*°^'  ^^»<^''  appeared  in  1^1! 
?n\^^*f^^^^''^u  '°  1«54,  the  sevena^ 
n^«Hr5'^*^®  .*'«•»*•»  soon  after,  but  the 
I^At^A  *PP*"  ."."  1866.  From 
iSOT  to  1874  he  was  minister  plenipoten- 

«n7i***^*,**"*  ?^  ««^»°-  The  tenSi 
nlJ^*^  ^°}S^^  °{  ^is  «^«at  work  ap- 
peared  in  1874.  An  additional  section 
appeared  as  a  separate  work  in  1882- 
Historu  of  the  Formation  of  the  Contti- 
tution  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Ban- 
croft settled  in  Washington  on  returning 
;!?'^,  Germany  m  1875,  and  died  Januar^ 
pLio  i*  "i^  ^*""^s  were  reprinted  in 
England  and  translated  into  Danish, 
Itahau,  German  and  French 


or  other  portion  of  the  body  to  keen  narta 
in  position,  exert  a  pressure,  or  for  other 

ffihiv  .„^?h^  "*''«  ^?  «PPJy  a  bJindaS 
hilw^^  '°  /H*  ^^^  of  an  accident  is  a 
highly     useful     accomplishment,     which 
through  the  teaching  ot  ambulancr  sSt 
SuiLl"''  **  common,  may  be  easily  ac 

Banda  f^^'^)  islands,  a  group  be- 

4ro>.!  1  '^"^'"^te^^^^^^'lnthetodlan 
Archipelago,     south     of    Ceram,     GrM^ 

?v' 2^  hV„*,^'  ^%V'''  ''^''•«  12  miles  toS 
nf  L«  °"''-  ^S^J'  "^  beautiful  island^ 
of  volcanic  origin,  yielding  quantitiw  of 
nutmeg  and  mace.    Goenong  Apl,  or^Ire 

&S20'  fL?  „^?°«-sh«P«d*vol.S:io*'wWch 
nses^ZO  feet  above  the  sea.    Pop.  about 

Bandanna  (^an-dan'a),  a  variety  of  silk 
f ,      ,     ^   handkerchief  havlnsr  a  uni- 

IZ  Z  u7^  ^'■°"°^'  »s°«"y  ot  bright 

red  or  blue,  ornamented  with  white  or 
Sil  fi'"""'"'  lozenge-shaped,  or  oth« 
tr?^uteorr'"^   ""'  ^'''^''^^ 

Banda  Oriental,    see  Uruguav. 

Bandello  ^.^an-^eno),  AfArrw).  an 
foio»    V  Italian  writer  of  novette  or 

hI  I'  '"'?  J?.*"""*  1^80,  died  about  IW^ 
He  was, .in  his  youth,  a  Dominican  S," 
and  having  been  banished  from  Italy  as 

Frrnli''°°  °L  ^^^  ^''•^'"'h-  Henry  II  of 
France  Mve  him  in  1550  the  bishopric  of 
^1°-  He  "Sided  in  Agen  np  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  devoting  himself  largely  to 
literary  pursuits  whi'»'-  mniniv  »/».<>  t— * 


Bancroft,  H^™''_,Howi,  was  bom 
an.1  o*  ♦!.-       **  Granville,  Ohio,  in  1832, 

S>~  L**"!  ■«*!:£!  *?*°ty  ".JF*ed  »  book 
)^IL^  San  Frandsoo.  There  he  col- 
lated on  local  history  a  Ubrary  of  sixty 
thousand    Tolnpe.   and   copies   of   docu- 

writing  The  Nottvt  Jtaee*  0/  the  ftify 


is«.«r;_  ^^ —  '  .^  '"vr»,  '•^'"w"  largely  to 
literary  pursuits  whi""^  mainly  were  bent 
toward  the  completio  his  noveUe.  He 
also  wrote  poetry,  b  g  fame  rests  on 
his  novelle,  which  t.  in  the  style  of 
Boccaccio,  and  have  been  made  nae  of  by 
Shakespere,  Massinger,  and  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher. 

Bande  Noire  ^^^  nwtr),  the  name 
♦j«»  1    HI  ..   P^™  ^'■•n  the  Revola> 

bon  in  France  had  entailed  the  confisca- 
tion of  much  ecdesUstical  property,  also 
many  castles  and  residences  of  the  emi- 
grant and  resident  nobiUty.  to  a  number 
01  ^oeculators  who  bought  up  the  edificeik 


Bftnd-flih 


Banff 


etc.,  in  order  to  demollRh  tbem  and  turn 
their  materials  to  profit.  They  were  so 
called  on  account  of  their  diKreKard  of 
sacred  property,  of  art,  anti(iuity,  and 
historical  associations. 


l-i  i 


! 


Bands  *  """^  artide  of  clerical  dress 
"^  *"»  made  of  linen  going  round  the 
neck  and  hanging  down  in  front  for  a 
short  distance  in  two  pieces  with  square 

„„= — -^.„„.,.  ends,  supposed  to  be  a  relic  of  the  amice. 

Band-fish.*''®  I^Pular  name  of  fishes  BanebeiTV  (bftn'ber-i),Ao*<r<ispioa«a, 
'of  the  genus  Cepdla,  from  ■""'"«*w**J    a  European   plant,   order 

"•^  •-  '  " "       '        Ranunculacew,  local  in  England,  with  a 

spilte  of  white  flowers  and  black,  poison- 
ous berries.  Two  American  species  are 
considered  remedies  for  rattlesnake  bite. 
Baner  (bA-nAi").  Johan  Gustafsson, 
a  Swedish  general  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  war,  bom  in  1696;  died  in  1641. 
He  made  his  first  campaigns  in  Poland 
and  Russia,  and  accompanied  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  who  held  him  in  high  esteem, 
to  Germany,   and  commanded  the  right 


their  long,  flat,  thin  bodies.  C.  rubea 
cent,  a  very  fragile  creature,  is  some- 
times cast  up  on  British  shores.  Also 
called  8nake-fiah,  Ribbon-fish. 
Bandicoot  (ban'di-kop.  the  Mu$  gi- 
gantfus,  the  largest  known 
species  of  rat,  attaining  the  weight  of  2 
or  3  lbs.,  and  the  length,  including  the 
tail,  of  24  to  30  inches.  It  is  a  native  of 
India,  and  is  very  abundant  in  Ceylon. 
Its  flesh  is  said  to  be  delicate  and  to  re- 
semble young  pork,  and  is  a  favorite 
article  of  diet  with  the  coolies.  It  is 
destructive  to  rice  fields  and  gardens. — 
The  name  is  also  given  to  a  family  of 
Australian  marsupials.  The  most  com- 
mon species  (Peramilea  naauta),  the 
long-nosed  bandicoot,  measures  about  1^ 
feet  from  the  tip  of  the  snout  to  the 
origin  of  the  tail,  and  in  general  appear- 
ance bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
a  large  overgrown  rat. 
Bandinelli  <b.in-de-nel'le),  Raccio,  an 
_,  Italian  sculptor,   born    at 

Florence  in  1493;  died  there  in  If.OO. 
He  was  jealous  of  and  strove  to  rival 
Michael  Angelo.  Among  his  works  are  a 
Hercules  and  Cacus,  Christ's  body  held 
«p  by  un  Angel,  Adam  and  Ere,  etc. 
Ban'dit,  I^^'an  landtto,  originally  an 
cxtle,  banished  man,  or  out- 
law, and  hence,  as  persons  outlawed  fre- 
quently adopted  the  profession  of  brigand 
or  highwayman,  the  word  came  to  be 
synonymous  with  brigand,  and  is  now  ap- 
plied to  members  of  the  organized  gangs 
which  infest  some  districts  of  Italy, 
Sicily,  Spain,  (Jreece,  and  Turkey. 
Bandoleer  (banMo-ler).  a  Inrge  l.>ath- 
...  ern    belt   or   baldi-ick,    to 

which  were  attached  a  bag  for  balls  and 
a  number  of  pipes  or  oases  of  wood  or 
metal  covered  with  leather,  each  contain- 
ing a  charge  of  gunpowder.    It  was  worn 
by  ancient    lusketeers  and  hung  from  the 
lu    V  »"J*'"  ^-"^^^^  ^^^  right  arm  with 
the  ball  bag  at  the  lower  extremity,  and 
the  pipes  suspended  on  either  side.    The 
name   is   sometimes   given   to    the   email 
capes  themselves,  now  superseded  by  car- 
tridges.   In  modem  military  equipment  a 
shoulder  belt  for  holding  cartridges. 
Bandong,  °/„    Bandung,    a    town    in 
o'  Java ;  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince Preanger  Regencies.   Pop,  21,000. 
Bandon.    %  town   of  Ireland.   County 


wing  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Leipzig. 
After  the  death  of  Gustavus  in  1632  \je 
was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Swedish  army,  and  in  1634  invaded  Bo- 
hemia, defeated  the  Saxons  at  Wittstock, 
24th  September,  1G36,  and  took  Torgau. 
He  ravaged  Saxony  again  in  1639,  gaine<l 
another  ^'ictory  at  Chemnitz,  and  subse- 
quently, by  repeated  successes,  overran 
and  laid  waste  a  great  part  of  Germany. 
In  the  year  of  his  death  he  nearly  took 
Ratisbon  by  surprise. 

Banff  'Mrat) ,  county  town  of  Banffshire, 
Scotland,  a  seaport  on  the  Morav 
*irth  at  the  mouth  of  the  Deveron.  It 
IS  well  built,  carries  on  some  shipbuild- 
ing, and  has  a  rope  and  sail  works,  a 
brewery,  etc.,  with  a  fishing  and  shipping 
trade.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Deveron 
is  the  town  of  Macduff,  where  an  exten- 
sive fishing  trade  is  carried  on.  Pop. 
«148. — The  county  has  an  area  of  MX 
sq.  miles.  In  the  south  it  is  moun- 
tainous; but  the  northern  part  is  com- 
paratively low  and  fertile;  principal 
rivers,  the  Spey  and  Deveron ;  principal 
mountains.  Cairngorm  (409.5  ft.)  and 
Ren  Macdhui  (4296  ft.),  on  its  southern 
boundary.  Little  wheat  is  raised,  the 
principal  crops  being  barley,  oats,  tui-- 
nips,  and  potatoes.  Fishing  is  an  im- 
portant industry ;  as  is  also  the  distilling 
of  whisky.  Cattle  breeding  is  the  prin- 
cipal industry.  Serpentine  abounds  in 
several  places,  especially  at  Portsov, 
where  it  is  known  as  *  Portsoy  marble.' 
and  Scotch  topazes  or  cairngorm  stones 
are  found  on  the  mountains  in  the  south. 
Pop.  61,500. 

Banff  (banf).  a  station  on  the  Cana' 
7"""  dian  Pacific  R.  R.  in  S.  W. 
Alberta  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
National  Park  of  Canada.  It  is  a  health 
and  pleasure  resort  with  magnificent 
scenery,  a  boiling  sulphur  spring,  open  aiP 
swimming  pools,  and  sanatorium. 


Bang 


Baniahment 


Bang.    Sm  Hathiah. 

Bangalore    i^awr-ga-Wr')    a  town  of 
V.  _._.    H'Ddustan,  capital  of  My. 
•ore,  and  glTlngr  it«  name  to  a  consider- 
able diatrict  in  the  east  of  Mysore  state. 
IJe  town  stands  on  a  healthy  plateau 
3000   feet   above   sea-level,   has   a    total 
area  of  nearly  14  square  miles  and  is 
one  of  the  pleasantest  British  stations  in 
India.     In  the  old  town  stands  the  fort, 
reconstructed  by  Hyder  All  in  1761,  and 
taken  by  Lord  Cornwallis  in  1791.     Un- 
der English  administration  the  town  has 
greatly  prospered  in  recent  times.    There 
are  manufactures  of  silks,  cotton  cloth. 
carpetSt  gold  and  silver  lace,  etc.     Pop 
189,485.     The  Bangalore  district  has  an 
area    of    nearly    3t)00    square    miles,    of 
which  more  than  half  represents  culti- 
vable land 


!l?""*.Ll*'  P'"'°<'ipal  trade  is  in  the  expert 
Pop"'ri"91?ril!237.°"'^'"~''"«  '"^* 
Ban'gOr,  «',    "eaiiort     and     watering 

Down      on  ^Ih!*     of     Ireland,     Counl^ 
xA)wn,     on     the     south     aid*     nt     i»«i 
fast    Lough.     Principal    trade ;    cotfon 
«nen.     and     embroKferies.    Pop.  TS 

Bangor,  S!??®^  «>«nty  seat  of  Penob. 
aoot  m^^Ji^Ky^"  Maine,  on  Penob- 
f^l^^^^'  *  commercial  center  with  m 
Urge  trade  m  lumber,  and  good  rSroad 
and  steamer  service.  It  is  tfieVite  of  tt« 
ht"i^  «^.  .Norumbega,  and  was  visited 
by  Champlain  in  1605.  It  is  the  seat  of 
tfie  Bangor  Theological  Seminary   (Con- 

BangSring.    See  ilan«r.„i7. 


Bangkok)   ^^  bankok  (bang-kok'),  Baneweolo  n)ang-w§-6a5),  T.iinr,  ^ 

„f  SI,™  J.JtJTJ''}.±'^,^^?^^om  "   "S^eo^O  Central  Africa,  t'M,^ 


of  Siam  extending  for  several  miles  on 
both  sides  of  the  Menam,  which  falls  into 
the  Gulf  of  Siam  about  15  miles  below. 
The  inner  city  occupies  an  island   sur- 
rounded with  walls  and  bastions,  and  con- 
tains the  palace  of  the  king  and  other  im- 
portant buildings.     The  dwellings  of  the 
common  people  are  of  wood  or  bamboo, 
often  raised  on  piles ;  a  large  portion  of 
the  population,  however,  dwells  in  boats 
or  wooden  houses  erected  on  bamboo  rafts 
moored  in  the  river,  and  forming  a  float- 
ing town.     Temples   are  numerous   ana 
tavishly     decorated.        Houses     in      the 
European    style    are    beginning    to    be 
erected,   and  among  other  advances  re- 
cenUy  made  are  the  introduction  of  the 
telegraph  and  telephone,  gas,  fire-engines, 
and  troUey  cars.    The  trade,  both  inland 
and   foreign,    is   very   extensive,    the   ex- 
ports  consisting   chiefly   of   rice,    sugar, 
^silk,    cotton,     tobacco,     pepper,     sesame, 
ivory,  aromatic  wood,  cabinet  woods,  tin, 
hides,    etc.:    and    the   imports   consisting 
chiefly    of    British    cotton,    woolen,    and 
otber  goods.     Pop.  according  to  the  last 
census  report,  628,675,  of  whom  about  a 
half  are  Chinese. 

BanfirleS<''*''8'«'s),   ornamental   rings 

anHoe  j„  T  ^?™    i'P*'^    t*»e    arms    and 
ankles  m  India  and  Africa 


ernmost  of  the  great  lake  resenrolrs  of 
ifila  ^°*°'  ^'scojered  by  Livingstone  in 
I»b8,  an  oval-shaped  shallow  sheet  of 
water,   said   to   be   150  miles  in   length 

«n*'^°^K*\^Tl"*^-^  "^^^  ff"™  east  to  west, 
and  about  75  miles  in  width,  but  its  exact 
limits  are  uncertain. 

Banian  iban'yan),    or    Ban'tan,    an 

Indian    trader    or    merchant 

one  engaged  in  commerce  generally,  but 

^Western  India,  as  in  the  seaports  of 
Bombay.  Kurrachee.  etc.,  who  carry  on  a 

Ihl^l  *"^®  ''J  /"?«'"'  of  caravans  wiih 
the  interior  of  Asia,  and  with  Africa  by 
vessels.  They  form  a  class  of  the 
Vaisya  caste,  wear  a  peculiar  dress,  and 
are  strict  in  the  observance  of  fasts  and 
in  abstaining  from  the  use  of  flesh. 
Hence— Bonian  days,  days  in  which 
sailors  m  the  navy  had  no  flesh  meat 
served  out  to  them.  Banian  days  are 
now  abolished,  but  the  term  is  etiU  ap- 
plied  to  days  of  poor  fare. 

Banian-tree.  See  Banyan. 


Banim    <''*i\".m>.     John,     an     Irish 
t-  -•^Ao°*'\t''''*'  dramatist,  and  poet, 

born    1798;    died    in    1842.      His    chie^ 

5^^/YooK''^'''  *  P'^*'"'  ^*^  <^«"'«  Pora- 

Bangor     ^-|;«or).  a  dty  of  North  h^U'df  UVloJl^tn^trlffiniV'lSSS: 
picture8o.,pw"?f,?fV„A„Y*!:?*"o°?.hire,  ^'Dfs   and   to   the   stage;   but   his  fame 

5^«  0°  ^i"  novels,  particularly  the 
O  Hara  Tales,  m  which  Irish  life  is  ad- 
mirably portrayed.  In  these,  as  in  some 
M-  I  ^  I  °«'"'^,  publications,  his  brother. 
Michael  Banim  (born  179^;  died  1874) 
had  an  important  share,  if  not  an  eaaal 
claim  to  praise.  ^ 

Banishment  ^^^'s''™*"^)*  8«« 


entrance  of  the  Mcnri  Strait  It  aoDeaM 
to  have  possessed  a  cathedral  T  the 
dSI-thi'"■?^.•*^"«f^,  ^H  present  ?at,e! 

of'Ihl"^^.*^"-"!" •  ..S*''^«  the'^nltruction 
Of  the  Menai  bridge  Bangor  has  risen 
iato  some  importance  as  a  popular  re° 
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lit. 
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~^^  *"   district  and  town  in 

the  wntbeMt  of  Borneo,  under  the  gov* 
•tiUMOt  of  tbe  Dutch.  The  town  ie  dtn- 
atod  on  the  Martapura  RiTer,  about  14 
miles  above  its  mouth,  in  a  marshy  Iocal« 
itgr,  tbe  houses  being  built  on  piles,  and 
many  of  them  on  rafts.  Exports:  pep- 
per, ffold  dost,  precious  stones,  rattan, 
dracon's-blood,  bird's-nests,  etc ;  imports : 
ncvMlt,  sugar,  opium,  etc.  Pop.  about 
40,000. 

(ban-jft;  S  negro  corruption  of 
oondore.  It  pandora,  from  L., 
•    three-stringed    instrument), 
the    favorite    musical 
instrument     of     the 
negroes  of  tbe  south- 
em  United  States.    It 
has  five  to  nine  strings, 
a  body  like  a  tambour- 
ine and  a  neck  like  a 
guitar,   and  is  played 
by  stopping  the  strings 
with  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hand  and  twitch- 
Banjkx  ing  or  striking   them 

with  the  fingers  of  the  right.  The  upper 
or  octave  string,  however,  is  never 
stopped. 

BanjOemaS     (Wn'yS-mAs)   a  town  ia 
J  Java,  near  the  center  of 

the  Island,  well  built  and  of  commercial 
importance;  it  is  22  miles  from  the 
coast,  and  is  the  residence  of  a  Dutch 
governor.  Pop.  about  6000. 
Bank  P'iux^i'ily  an .  establishment  for 
'  the  deposit,  custody,  and  repay- 
ment on  demand  of  money ;  and  obtain- 
ing the  bulk  of  its  profits  from  the  in- 
vestment of  sums  thus  derived  and  not 
in  immediate  demand.  The  term  is  a 
derivative  of  the  banco  or  Iwnch  of  the 
early  Italian  money  dealers,  being 
analogous  in  its  origin  to  the  terms 
trapesltai  (trapeza,  a  bench  or  table) 
applied  to  the  ancient  Greek  mrney- 
changers,  and  mentarii  (ntenaa,  a  table) 
applied  to  the  public  bankers  of  Rome. 

In  resiject  of  constitution  there  is  a 
broad  division  of  banks  into  public  and 
private:  pubhc  banks  including  such  es- 
tablishments as  are  under  any  special 
state  or  municipal  control  or  patronage, 
or  whose  capital  is  in  the  form  of  stock 
or  shares  which  are  bought  and  sold  in 
the  open  market:  private  banks  em- 
bracing those  which  are  carried  on  by 
one  or  more  individuals  without  special 
authority  or  charter  and  under  the  laws 
regulating  ordinary  trading  companies. 
In  respect  of  function  three  kinds  of 
banks  may  be  discriminated:  (1)  banks 
or  deposit  merely,  receiving  and  return- 
log  money  at  the  convenience  of  depoai- 


tors;    (2)    banks   of   discount   or   loaa, 
borrowing  money  on  deposit  and  lending 
it  in  the  discount  of  promissory  notes, 
bills  of  exchange,  and  negotiable  securi- 
ties;  (8)   banks  of  circulation  or  issue, 
which  give  currency  to  promissory  notes 
of   their   own.    payable    to   bearer    and 
serving  as  a  medium  of  exchange  within 
the  sphere  of  their  banking  operations. 
The    more   highly   organized    banks   dis- 
charge all  three  functions,  but  all  modern 
banks  unite  the  two  first.     For  the  suc- 
cessful working  of  a   banking  establish- 
ment  certain    resources   other    than    the 
deposits  are  of  course  necessary,  and  the 
subscribed  capital,  that  is  the  money  paid 
up  by  sbareiiolders  on  their  shares  and 
forming  the  substantial  portion  of  their 
claim   to   public  credit.  Is  held   upon  a 
different    footing    to    the   sums    received 
from  depositors.     It  is  usually  considered 
that    for    sound    banldng    this    capita) 
should  not  be  traded  with  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  gain  in  the  same  way  as 
the  moneys  deposited  in  the  bank;  and  it 
is  for  the  most  part  invested  in  govern- 
ment or  other  securities  subject  to  little 
fluctuation    in    value    and    readily    con- 
vertible into  money.     But  in  any  case 
prudence  demands  that  a  reserve  be  kept 
sufficient    to   meet   all   probable   require- 
ments of  customers  in  event  of  commer- 
cial crises  or  minor  panics.    The  reserve 
of  the  banking  department  of  the  Bank 
of  England  is  always  in  coin,  or  in  notes 
against    which    an    equivalent    value    of 
coin   and   bullion  is   lying  in   the   issue 
department.     In  other  English  banks  the 
reserve   is   usually   kept   partly   in   gold 
and    partly    in    government    stocks    and 
Bank  of  England  notes ;  but  it  sometimes 
lies  as  a*deposit  in  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  working  capital  proper  of  a  bank  is 
constituted   by    moneys   on   deposit,    for 
which  the  bank  may  or  may  not  pay 
interest:   the  advantages  of  security,  of 
ease    in    the    transmission    of   payments, 
etc.,  being  regarded  in  tbe  cases  of  banks 
httle  affected  by  competition  as  a  suffi- 
cient return  to  the  depositor.     Thus  the 
Bank  of  England  pays  no  interest  on  de- 
posits,   while    the  contrary   practice  has 
prevailed  in  Scotland  since  1729  and  is 
now  common  in  the  United  States. 

Of  the  methods  of  making  profit  upon 
the  money  of  depositors,  one  of  the  most 
common  is  to  advance  it  in  the  discount- 
ing of  bills  of  exchange  not  having  long 
periods  (seldom  more  than  3  months  with 
the  national  banks)  to  run;  the  banfcpr 
receiving  the  amounts  of  the  bills  from 
the  acceptors  when  the  bills  arrive  at 
maturity.  Loans  or  advances  are  also 
often  made  by  bankers  upon  exchequer 
bills  or  other  government  aecurities,  ov 


Bank 


Bank 


raihray  debtatara  or  the  stock  of  public 
eoffllMUUM  of  Tarious  kinds,  as  well  as 
npon  goods  lying  in  public  warehouses, 
the  dock-warrant  or  certificate  of  owner- 
ship being  transferred  to  the  banker  in 
security.     In   the  case  of  a  well-estab- 
lished credit  they  may  be  advanced  upon 
notes   of   hand    without    other    secunty. 
Money   Is    less    commonly   advanced    by 
bankers    upon    mortgages    on    land,    in 
which   the   money   loaned   is  almost  in- 
variably   locked    up    for    a    number    of 
years.      To    banks    of    issue    a    further 
source   of   profit   is    open   in    their   note 
circulation,  inasmuch  as  the  bank  is  en- 
abled to  lend  these  notes,  or  promises  to 
pay,  as  if  they  were  so  much  money  and 
to  receive  interest  on   the  loan  accord- 
ingly,  as   well  as   to   make   a   profitable 
use  of  the  money  or  property  that  may 
be  received  in  exchange  for  its  notes,  so 
long  as  the  latter  remain  in  circulation. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  this  interest 
on  its  loaned  notes  may  not  run  over  a 
very  extended  period,  in  that  the  person 
to  whom  they  are  issued   may  at  once 
return  them  to  the  bank  to  lie  there  as 
a   deposit    and    so    may    actually    draw 
interest  on  them  from  the  bank  of  issue : 
or  he  may  present  them  to  be  exchanged 
for  coin,   or  by   putting   them   at   once 
into   circulation    may   ensure    a   certain 
number  speedily  finding  their  way  back 
through  other  hands  or  other  banks   to 
the  establishment  from  which  he  received 
them.      A    considerable    number    of    the 
notes  issued   will,   however,    be   retained 
in  circulation  at  the  convenience  of  the 
public   as   a    medium   of  exchange;    and 
on  this  circulating  portion  a  clear  profit 
accrues.      This    rapid    return    of    notes 
through   other   banks,    etc.,    in    exchange 
for  portions  of  the  reserve  of  the  issuing 
banli.  18  one  of  the  restraints   upon  an 
issue  of  notes  in  exoess  of  the  ability  of 
the  bank  to  meet  them. 

In  specific  relation  to  his  customer  the 
banker  occupies  the  posiUon  of  debtor  to 
creditor,  holding  money  which  the  cus- 
tomer may  demand  at  any  time  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  means  of  a  check  payable 
at  sight  on  presentation  during  banking 
hours.  For  the  refusal  to  cash  a  check 
rrom  the  erroneous  supposition  that  he 
has  no  funds  of  his  customer's  in  his 
JDeeti;.°'.h^°'  misleading  statements  r^ 
*fands^fho\rb  *'*'?  ',°  ^^''^h  t»»e  »"«nk 
Mo^tva^^^^'i^^'  "  ^^»«"y  responsible, 
to  knnt '  1,^*  ^^  '''^"^^  »'''°  as  bound 
L  i^^'^*^/,^  customer's  signature,  and 
the  loss  falls  upon  him  in  event  of  hi- 

latiStn*..'"'''^^  '^"T^-  1°  the«r  rl 
ces  rlnlr*''!  «>°»?»'>ity.  the  chief  serv- 
M-  R^"^^.2  •^"^^  «"•«  the  follow- 
ing.—By   receiving   deposits   of   money, 


and  massing  in  sums  efficient  for  octw- 
sive  enterprises  the  smaUer  saving!  of 
Individuals,  they  are  the  means  orkeep- 
ing  fully  and  constantly  employed  a  large 
portion  of  the  capital  of  the  community 
which,  but  for  their  agency,  would  be 
unproductive;  they  are  the  means  by 
which  the  surplus  capital  of  one  part  of 
a  country  is  transferred  to  another  where 
It  may  be  advantageously  employed  in 
stimulating  industry;  they  enable  vast 
and  numerous  money  transactions  to  be 
carried  on  without  the  intervention  of 
coin  or  notes  at  all,  thus  obviating 
trouble,  risk,  and  expense. 

Although  banking  operations  on  a  con- 
siderable scale  appear  to  have  been  con- 
ducted by  the  ancients,  modem  banking 
must  be  regarded  as  having  had  an  in- 
dependent origin  in  the  reviving  civilisa- 
tion of  the  middle  ages.     In  the  twelfth 
century  almost  the  whole  trade  of  Europe 
was  in   the  hands  of  the   Italian  cities, 
and   it   was  in   these   that  the   need  of 
bankers  was  first  felt.    The  earliest  pub- 
lic bank,  that  of  Venice,  established  in 
1171  and  existing  down  to  the  dissolu- 
tion  of  the  republic  in   1797,   was   for 
some  time  a  bank  of  deposit  only,  the 
government  being  responsible  for  the  de- 
posits,  and    the  whole  capita]  being  in 
effect  a  public  loan.    In  the  early  periods 
of  the  operations  of  this  bank  deposits 
could  not  be  withdrawn,  but  the  depositor 
had  a  credit  at  the  bank  to  the  amount 
deposited,    this   credit  being  transferable 
to  another  person  in  place  of  money  pay- 
ment.     Subsequently    deposits    were    al- 
lowed to  be  withdrawn,  the  original  sys- 
tem   proving    inconvenient    outside    the 
Venetian  boundaries.     It  was,  however, 
less  from  the  Bank  of  Venice  than  from 
the  Florentine  bankers  of  the  ISth  and 
14th     centuries     that     modem     banking 
specially   dates,   the   magnitude  of  their 
operations   being   indicated   by   the   fact 
that  between  14.10  and  1433,  76  bankers 
of^Florence     issued     on     loan     nearly 
6,000,000  gold  florins.     The  Bank  of  St. 
George  at  Genoa  also  furnished  a  strik- 
ing  chapter   in    financial    history.     The 
important  Bank  of  Amsterdam,  taken  by 
Adam  Smith  as  a  type  of  the  older  banks, 
was   established    in    1609,   and   owed   its 
onpn  to  the  fluctuation  and  uncertainty 
induced   by   the   clipped   and  worn  cnr- 
rrr/v  7^^  oWeet  of  the  institution  (es- 
tablished  under  guarantee  of  the  city) 
was  to  give  a  certain  and  unquestionable 
value  to  a  bill  on  Amsterdam;  and  for 
tws  purpose  the  various  coins  were  re- 
ceived in  deposit  at  the  bank  at  their  real 
value    in    standard    coin,    less    a    small 
charge  for  recoinage  and  expense  of  man- 
agement    For  the  amount  deposited  • 
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credit  wai  opened  on  the  booke  of  the 
bank,  by  the  tranifer  of  which  payment! 
could  be  made,  this  ao-called  bank  monef 
being  of  uniform  value  as  repreeenting 
Donej  at  the  mint  atandard.     It  bore, 
therefore,  an  agio  or  premium  above  the 
worn  coin  currency,  and  it  waa  legally 
compulaory  to  make  all  payments  of  000 
ffuilden   and    upwards   in   bank    money. 
The  deposits  were  supposed  to  remain  in 
the  coffers  of  the  bank,  but  they  were 
aecretly  traded  with  in  the  18th  century 
till   the   collapse  of  the   bank   in   1700. 
Banks  of  similar  character  were  estab- 
lished  at   Nuremberg  and   other   towns, 
the  most  Important  being   the  bank   of 
Hamburg,  founded  in  1619.    In  England 
there  was  no  corresponding  institution, 
the  London  merchants  being  in  the  habit 
of  lodging  their  money  at  the  Mint  in 
the  Tower,  until  Charles  I  appropriated 
the   whole    of   It    (£200,000)    in    1640. 
Thenceforth  they  lodged  it  with  the  gold- 
smiths, who  began  to  do  banking  business 
In  a  small  way,  encouraging  deposits  by 
allowing  Interest   (4d.  a  day)    for  their 
nse,    lending    money    for    short    periods, 
discounting  bills,  etc.    The  bank-note  was 
first  invented  and  issued  in  1690  by  the 
Bank  of  Sweden,  founded  by  Palmstruck 
In  1688,  and  one  of  the  most  successful 
of    banking    establishments.      About    the 
same    time    the    banks   of    England    and 
Scotland  be^an  to  take  shape,  opening  up 
a  new  era  in  the  financing  of  commerce 
and  industry. 

The  Bank  of  England,  the  most  im- 
portant banking  establishment  in  the 
world,  was  projected  by  William  Pater- 
son,  who  was  afterwards  the  promoter 
of  the  disastrous  Darien  scheme.  It  was 
the  first  public  bank  in  the  United  King- 
dom, and  was  chartered  in  1694  by  an 
act  which,  among  other  things,  secured 
certain  recompenses  to  such  persons  as 
should  advance  the  sum  of  £1,500,000 
towards  carrying  on  the  war  against 
France.  Subscribers  to  the  loan  became, 
under  the  act,  stockholders,  to  the  amount 
of  their  respective  subscriptions,  In  the 
<«P'tal  stock  of  a  corporation,  denomi- 
nated the  Oovernor  and  Company  of  the 
Bank  of  England.     The  company  thus 

S'SS^Jw?^!""*^^  *°  t*"*  government 
£1,^00,000  at  an  interest  of  8  per  cent— 
the  government  making  an  additional 
bonus  or  allowance  to  the  bank  of  £4000 
annually  for  the  management  of  this  loan 

M?i!:J?.v^'*'^*'^  S<"»«**t°*e^  the  capital 
.^A  H?*^'  ?"**  '?'  settling  the  interest 
t?S«„  *  *  i.?^5^'*"»  *t<^"  among  the 
rKJl°"#  "tockholders.  This  bank,  like 
l„tL°'#Xt°''^*'  ''"^  *"8  originally  an 
!SS«t^-i'"'  «?^e™ment,  and  not  a  mere 
commercial    establishment.      Its    capital 
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has  been  added  to  from  tlm«  to  tinw,  tl 
original  capital  of  £1,200,000  having  ii 
creased  to  £14,553,000  ($72,766,000)  I 
180(^  since  which  no  further  augmenti 
tion  has  taken  place. 

The  other  English  banks  consist  of  ni 
merous  Joint-stock  and  private  banks  i 
London  and  the  provinces,  many  of  tt 

Erovindal  establishments  of  both  kind 
aving  the  right  to  issue  notes.  Prival 
banks  in  London  with  not  more  than  si 
partners  have  never  been  prevented  froi 
Issuing  notes,  but  they  could  not  profii 
ably  compete  with  the  Bank  of  Englanc 
Of  all  other  banks,  the  Bank  of  Fram 
is  second  in  importance  only  to  the  Ban 
of  England.  It  was  established  in  the  b< 
ginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  at  firs 
with  a  capital  of  45,000,000  francs,  an 
with  the  exclusive  privilege  In  Paris  o 
issuing  notes  payable  to  bearei^  a  privl 
lege  which  was  extended  in  1848  to  cove 
the  whole  of  France.  It  has  numerou 
branches  in  the  larger  towns,  a  numbe 
of  these  having  been  acquired  In  184^ 
when  certain  joint-stock  banks  of  i»m 
were  by  government  decree  incorporate* 
with  the  Bank  of  France,  the  capital  o 
which  was  then  increased  to  91,250,00< 
francs  (.'^18,250.000)  in  91.250  shares  o 
1000  francs  each.  In  1857  the  capita 
was  doubled,  and  besides  this  it  has  t 
large  surplus  capital  or  rest.  Like  th( 
Bank  of  England,  it  is  a  bank  of  deposit 
discount,  and  circulation,  and  Is  a  largt 
creditor  of  the  state. 

The  history  of  banking  In  the  Unitec 
States  properly  begins  with  the  estab 
lishment  of  the  First  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  chartered  by  Congress  in  1791, 
although  a  few  banks  had  previously  bueo 
established  by  private  efforts.  The  First 
Bank  of  the  L'nited  States,  with  an  au- 
thorized capital  of  $10,000,000,  one-lifth 
subscribed,  by  the  Government,  had  the 
power  to  issue  notes  which  were  receiv- 
able for  all  payments  to  the  United  States 
Government.  The  bank  served  as  agt'ut 
in  Government  transactions,  and  fre- 
quently made  up  deficits  in  revenu38  by 
loans.  The  Bank  was  pot  rechartered  iu 
1811,  and  its  business  fell  to  the  state 
banks,  which  were  eighty-eight  in  number 
:  time.    These  banks  rapidly  multi- 


at  that „  »„r'-j  -..." 

plied,  but  were  often  constructed  on  such 
unsound  principles,  that  they  gained  tiie 
name  of  'wild  cat'  banks.  Sometimes 
the  amount  of  currency  was  twice  "ml 
even  three  times  the  amount  of  capital 
In  the  meantime  the  Second  Bank  of  the 
United  States  had  been  established  in 
1815,  with  a  fixed  capital  of  $35,000,000, 
one-nfth  subscribed  by  the  Government. 
This,  too,  failed  to  receive  a  new  charter 
after  the  expiration  of  twenty  years. 
A  panic  iu  1837  resulted  iu  general  im« 
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arortmmt  in  banklnr  method*  and  Um 
teokBoto  circnlatioo  shrank  from|l49.- 
00O.WO  in  1887  to  158,000.000  &  'isS. 
In  1868  OongreH  enacted  a  law  authori*- 
ing  the  formation  of  a  argtem  of  banka 
npder  federal  charter.  Thia  act  waa  re* 
caat  in  an  act  of  June  3, 1864,  upon  which 
the  national  banking  system  rested  for 
nearly  fifty  years.  Every  bank  chartered 
under  the  act  was  required  to  invest  a 
certain  proportion  of  its  capital  in  United 
Htates  registered  bonds,  at  least  25  per 
cent^if  the  capital  exceeded  $150,000. 
331-3  per  cent  if  less.  No  bank  was 
originally  permitted  to  be  organized  with 
a  capital  of  less  than  $50,000;  but  thia 
provision  was  amended  in  1000  to  per- 
mit the  organization  of  banks  with  a  capi> 
tal  of  less  than  $25,000  in  towns  having 
a  population  of  not  more  than  3000.  On 
March  3.  1866.  a  tax  of  10  per  cent  per 
annum  was  inforced  on  all  issues  of  state 
banks  outstanding  after  July  1, 1866 ;  and 
many  state  banks  thereafter  were  re-or- 

Jtanized  as  national  banks  or  ceased  issu- 
ng  notes.  The  Act  of  1000  permitted 
banks  to  issue  notes  to  the  par  value  of 
bonds  deposited  in  the  United  States 
treasunr,  instead  of  to  90  per  cent  value 
as  originally.  The  limit  of  the  total  cir- 
culation of  the  country  to  $300,000,000 
was  early  abandoned ;  and  the  removal  of 
the  restriction  led  to  the  establishment 
of  more  cuid  uiore  banks.  The  increased 
use  of  checks  later  caused  a  steady  de- 
crease in  the  amount  of  bills  in  circula- 
tion, while  the  high  price  of  U.  S.  bonds 
so  reduced  the  interest  as  to  make  it  un- 
profitable to  hold  them  as  a  reserve  to 
secure  circulation. 

While  the  national  bank  currency  com- 
bined the  advantages  of  uniformity  with 
security  to  the  noteholder,  it  proved  too 
inelastic  to  meet  the  needs  of  expanding 
business.  The  currency  bill  passed  bv  the 
Democratic  administration  of  President 
Wilson,  December  23,  1913,  provided, 
broadly  speaking,  for  a  return  to  the  orig- 
inal system  of  a  Government-controlled 
bank,  providing  for  Federal  reserve  banks 
(not  lewer  than  eight  or  more  than 
twelve),  controlled  by  a  body  of  seven 
men  selected  by  the  President,  including 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  members 
ex-officio. 

The  bill  further  provided :  (1>  that  each 
reserve  bank  should  have  a  capital  as  large 
«8  Rhould  be  required,  and  not  leas  than 
$4,000,000,  this  capital  to  be  subscribed 
by  the  national  banks  (each  to  purchase 
stock  to  the  amount  of  6  per  cent,  of  its 
combined  capital  and  surplus  or  to  for- 
feit its  national  charter),  offered  at  par 
in  shares  af  $100  to  the  public,  or,  both 
of  these  sources  of  capital  failing,  pnr- 
diaaed  by  the  UniUd  Sutes;   (2)  that 


•acb  slwald  hare  nine  director*— thiM 
wBMts,  to  be  chosen  from  among  tha 
bankers  themselves,  three,  not  bankers,  to 
be  chosen  by  the  bankers  in  the  district, 
but  representing  the  agricultural  inter> 
esta  of  the  district  and  three  to  be  w* 
lected  by  the  Federal  Board  in  Washia» 
ton ;  (8)  that  the  banks  should  be  simpnr 
re»erv0  banks,  issuing  money  (bank  notes 
in  denominations  of  $5  and  upward,  to 
be  legal  tender  and  accepted  for  the  pay- 
ment of  any  debt),  but  not  dealing  di- 
rectly with  the  public ;  and  (4)  that  they 
should  be  depositories  for  the  national 
cash.  National  banka  for  fift^  yean  had 
issued  notes  based  upon  United  States 
Government  bonds;  but  now  Federal 
bank  notes  must  be  based  upon  two-name 
commercial  paper,  discounted  previously) 
by  individual  banks.  Behind  each  note 
there  must  be  100  per  cent  of  such  naper 
and  an  additional  gold  reserve  of  40  per 
cent  From  its  seat  in  Washington  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  controls  the  Fed- 
eral reserve  banks  and  through  them  the 
national  banks  throughout  the  United 
States.  A  distinctive  featnre  of  the  new 
systeni  is  that  any  bank  not  located  in 
any  of  the  existing  fifty  reserve  or  cen- 
tral reserve  cities,  may  lend  money  on 
farm  property  up  ta  50  per  cent  of  its 
capital — such  loans  to  be  made  for  a 
period  not  longer  than  five  yearv. 

Since  1861  post-office  savings-banks 
nave  bee-<  in  operation  in  Britain;  the 
deposit  paid  over  to  the  Commis- 

sioners the  Reduction  of  the  National 
Debt,  wL  allow  interest  at  2%  per  cent 
per  annum.  A  similar  bill  was  passer! 
by  Congress  in  1910,  interest  being  fixed 
at  2  per  cent,  and  the  limit  of  deposit 
as  $500.  France,  Austria,  Germany, 
Canada  and  other  countI^^s  have  also 
adopted   similar   savings-bauks. 

Savings-banks  began  to  attract  atten- 
tion in  the  United  States  shortly  after 
their  inauguration  in  England,  the  first 
being  organized  in  New  York  in  1816, 
but  the  first  one  to  go  into  practical 
operation  was  in  Philadelphia  in  the 
same  year.  Boston  was  the  first  to  have 
an  incorporated  savings-bank,  this  being 
effected  Dec.  13,  1816,  business  being 
begun  in  1817;  the  United  States  thus 
anticipated  Britain  in  throwing  about 
these  banks  the  protection  and  sanction 
of  law.  From  that  time  these  examples 
have  been  rapidly  followed.  No  uniform 
plan  of  organization  for  these  banks 
exists.  In  some  States  there  is  a  large 
number  of  incorporators  who  elect  trus- 
tees and  directors  from  among  tbe^r 
members;  in  others  the  corporators  are 
limited  in  number  and  are  themselves  the 
trustees  and  managers.  In  the  North- 
•Mt  trustMS  manage  the  savings-banka 
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for  tiM  depodton ;  elMwber*  tbvy  am 
BKWtly  under  tha  control  of  corporations 
with  capital  atocli. 

Th«  original   theory  of  aaTinra-banks 
*■■..*  the  eamlnn,  after  the  repay* 
ment  of  expeniea,  ahnald  be  raUbly  dis- 
tributed  among   the   depoaitors.     After- 
ward   this    waa       ipplemented    by    the 
reaerring  of  a  sum  for  the  meeting  of  any 
Joases    which    might   occur,    begetting   a 
anrplua    aa    aecurity.      BtlU    Uter    haa 
grown  a  practice  of  paying  a  given  rate 
of  intereat,  but  thia  la  a  departure  from 
the  real  principle  of  aavinira-banka.  Many 
of  ,  theae    inatitutiona    give    a     further 
dividend   in   addition    to    the   atated   in- 
tereat.   according  aa   the  dividend   term 
haa   been  proaperoua  or  otherwiae.     In 
general    the    depoaita.    though    there    ia 
much  diveraity  In  the  aeveral  Statea,  are 
inveated  in  real  eatate  aecuritiea.  United 
Btatea  bonda,  the  atock  of  corporationa 
of  nnqueatloned  credit,  the  bondH  obli- 
(■"ou  of  cities  and  railroads  and  other 
■^onawj  »»nd  on  loana  thereon.    In  moat 
of  the  Statea  there  ia  legal  reatriction 
on  the  amounta  which  may  be  depoaited, 
but  theae  are  generally  loonely  enforced. 
In   Canada   and   AuatraUa    the   bank 
ayatem     ia     largely     under     government 
management,     and     thia     la     especially 
the  case  in  New  Zealand,  although  these 
countriea  also  have  a  number  of  private 
inatitutiona,  all  of  which,   however,  are 
subject  to  stringent  lawa.     A  number  of 
the  ordinary   banka   also   perform   to   a 
large   degree    the   functions   of   savings- 
banks.  * 

In  France  the  savings-banks  system 
arose  In  1818.  but  it  waa  not  until  1835 
that  the  banks  were  regulated  by  law. 
Since  that  time  their  advancement  haa 
Been  rapid,  and  enormous  amounts  now 
stand  on  deposit,  the  postoffice  savings 
nnnks  doing  the  greater  share  of  the 
business. 

There  are  also  dime  savings-banks. 
School  savings-banks,  besides,  have  been 
targely  introduced  through  the  United 
mates,  and  much  good  has  resulted  by 
the  teaching  of  thrift  among  scholars. 
There  are  other  institutions  in  many  of 
the  large  cities  which  promote  savings 
fcy  giving  a  considerable  bonus  if  the 
deposits  are  allowed  to  remain  for  a  cer- 
iholw^Kr'*^'  but  these,  of  course,  are 
charitable  institutions  and  not  within  the 
■cope  of  this  article. 

wirtf  th^^K/*^?'  ^^''^'''^  .'°  connection 
with. the  banking  system  is  that  of  the 
cleanng-house,    which,     in     the     United 

«^I^«if^*i.-^^L.^^i     Since   that  time 

i^.^jL'^  "^^  '"'<»Pt«l  in  ewry  im- 
portant money  center  and  city.     B»ch 
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bank  In  Its  daily  deaUnga  t«cdvaa  Ian 
utounta  of.  and  checks  on,  other  bank 
thua.  at  the  doae  of  the  day'a  buain" 
each  one  haa  varioua   auma  dna  It  I 

other   banks    win    have    received    bill 

settlement    by    meana    of    the    olearim 

te  *"  ■'""'tMwwIy  «nd  quicklT  e 
fected.  the  banka  now  having  no  direc 

^K.''""*^r'"»  ^2^  <>'»>•'  ■*'•  throS 
th  a  medium,  which  enablea  them  t 
aettle  with  each  other  every  day.  Th 
fjpw  «'«tion  between  the  aeveral  bank 
thua  inatituted  enables  them  to  act  In  rr 
operation  in  timea  of  financial  strens 

In  1861  It  Is  doubtful  If  the  g(Jvem 
ment  could  have  effected  the  necessary 
loans  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Qvil  Wai 

York.     Certainly  without  the  Clearing 
house  AsspclaUon   the  banka  could  noi 

I!!?M  J*'f.*'f^*  °'  *•>•  ^n'*«^  States  and 
enabled  It  to  negotiate  ita  bonda  to  the 

enormous  amount  of  $2,000,000,000. 
.*A  '^*'i'^'A  is  kept  by  the  dearing-hous, 
stall  of  the  daily  transactions  of  each 
bank,  together  witb  a  statement  of  th« 
loans,  specie,  deposits,  legal  tender  aod 
circulation  made  weekly  to  the  manager 
of  the  clearing-house;  thus  the  condition 
or  each  bank  can  be  accurately  estimated. 
See  Lleartng-houae,  Poatal  Bavinga  Banki. 
Bankiner.  ^°,  amendment  to  the  fed- 
K«.«.)  ♦  *u'''""^  reserve  act  permits  the 
board  to  authorize  the  banks  to  purchase 
acceptances  in  quantities  more  than  5fi 
per  cent.,  but  not  more  than  100  per  cent, 
of  the  capital  aud  surplus  of  the  oanks. 
Ihe  previous  regulations  limited  the 
amount  to  80  per  cent 

BankO-Ware  (ban'ko-war),  a  Japan- 
£-"-•  ItI.ve%*eran«„"a1J 
r^t5°4tth1niLirc'oYorl^tT  "^  '''^ 

Bankmpt  t''"°«f'''™p*;     from    it 

.  oonca,  a  bench,  and  Lat. 
ruptttt,  broken,  in  allusion  to  the  benches 
formeriy  used  by  the  money-lenders  in 
italy,  which  were  broken  in  case  of  their 
failure),  a  person  whom  the  law  does  or 
may  take  cognizance  of  as  unable  to 
P,*y,y«'  t^^*^-^  Properly  it  is  of  narrower 
signiflcaHon  than  intolvent,  an  insolvent 

Sf"5\i'°Pjy  *'^'°«  n°«We  to  pay  aU 
hfs  debts.  In  England  up  tiU  1861  the 
term  bankrupt  was  limited  to  an  in- 
solvent trader,  and  such  traders  were  on 
a  different  footing  from  other  Insolvnt 

F/JoT^^ii  *H  ^"^H  P*'*  ?«t^nf  the  same 
legal  relief  from  their  debts.    In  all  dvil- 


!.!tl,S?^°J?°'t!«"  '*^"  '»«^e  ^°  passed 
regarding  bankruptcy.    At  present  bank* 


Btaki 


nptey  la  BoffUnd  in  regulnted  br  tht 
Bankruptcy  Act  of  1883,  which  baa  aa 
ita  eaaential  feature  the  iutervention  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  at  all  ■tagcs  of  the 
bankruptcy,  with  the  object  uf  obtaining 
full  offlcial  auperviHion  and  control. 

Though  impriionmeDt  for  debt  baa 
been  abollehed,  fraudulent  bankruptt  may 
be  puniahed,  and  the  conduct  of  prooecu- 
tiona  for  otfensea  arining  out  of  any 
bankruptcy  proceeding  folL.  to  the  public 
prosecutor.  The  estates  of  perMoim  d>ing 
iDiolvent  may  be  administered  according 
to  the  law  of  buukruptcy. 

In  the  United  States,  by  an  act  ap- 
proved July  1,  1898,  a  national  Bank- 
ruptcy I^w  is  in  effect.  It  much  resem- 
bles the  English  law,  except  that  referees 
are  substituted  for  receivers  and  ar!  ap- 
pointed by  the  court  having  jurisdiction 
In  the  district.  All  U.  S.  District  Courts 
are  constituted  Courts  of  Bankruptcy. 
A  person  may  file  a  petition  for  volun- 
tary bankruptcy,  if  bis  debts  amount  to 
one  thousand  dollars.  Creditors  may  file 
a  petition  for  involuntary  bankruptcy 
against  a  debtor  and  on  the  latter  rests 
tbe  onus  of  defense  in  proving  his  sol- 
vency. In  such  a  case  the  debtor  can 
claim  the  right  of  a  trial  by  jury.  The 
referee  shall  -"eclare  dividends  and  fur- 
nish lists  tx,  '  ^m  such  are  payable,  to 
the  trustee,  t'  latter  having  possession 
of  the  estate  in  liquidation  and  being 
also  a  court  appointee.  Meetings  of 
creditors  are  to  be  called  by  the  court  to 
be  held  in  not  less  than  10  nor  more  than 
80  days  after  adjudication,  and  at  which 
meeting  the  bankrupt  shall  be  present. 


Banks  ^^^  Joseph,  a  distlnsrnished 
'  naturalist,  born  at  London  in 
1743.  After  studying  at  Harrow  and 
Eton  he  went  to  Oxford  in  1760,  and 
formed  there  amongst  his  fellow-under- 
graduates a  voluntary  class  In  botany, 
etc.  He  waa  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  1706,  and  soon  after 
went  ta  Newfoundland  and  Hudson 
Bay  to  collect  plants.  In  1768,  with 
Dr.  Solander,  a  Swedish  gentleman,  pupil 
of  Linneus,^  and  then  assistant  librarian 
at  the  British  Museum,  he  accompanied 
Cook's  expedition  as  naturalist.  In  1772 
he  visited  Iceland  along  with  Dr.  Solan- 
der, and  during  this  voyage  the  Hebrides 
were  examined,  and  the  columnar  forma- 
tion of  the  rocks  of  Staffa  first  made 
known  to  naturalists.  In  1778  Banks 
was  chosen  president  of  the  Royal  So- 
"**74^°  ^'^^h  '^^^  ^ade  a  baronet,  and 
m  1795  received  the  order  of  the  Bath 
Me  wrote  only  essays,  papers  for  learned 
iometies,  and  short  treatises.  He  died 
fv  ;>  ^^A  bequeathed  his  collections  to 
tbe  Bntish  Museum. 


Bankf.  ^^o^as,  an  Bnglisli   seolpMV 

studied  aculpture  in  the  Royal  Acadamy, 
and  In  Italy,  wheie  ha  executed  stTtral 
exceUent  pieces,  particularly  •  bM-raUsf 
repraaenting  Caraofdcua  brought  pHtontr 
to  Home,  and  a  Cupid  eatehinff  •  Butttr- 
fly,  the  latter  work  being  afterwarda  pur- 
chawd  by  the  Empress  Catharine.  Ob 
leaving  Italy  he  apent  two  unaatiafactory 
yeara  In  Russia,  and  ther  returned  to 
Hiugland,  where  be  waa  soon  after  mada 
an  academician.  Among  hia  other  works 
was  a  cotosaal  atatue  of  AcMlei  Uoum- 
Vt".  !*?  f  <*••  •'  Brittit,  In  the  hall  of  tba 
British  Institution,  and  the  monument  of 
Sir  Eyre  Coote  In  Westminster  Abbey. 
Banks.  Nathakiel  PBximgs,  soldier 
'  ana  statesman,  ham  at  WaW 
thnm,  Massachusetts,  in  1816.  Elected  to 
the  State  legislature  in  1849  and  to  Ck>n> 
gross  in  1.S52,  he  was  made  speaker  of 
the  House  in  1856,  and  elected  gavemor 
of  Massachusetts  in  18S7,  being  t  vice  re- 
elected. In  1861  be  was  made  major- 
general  of  volunteers  in  the  Cl\'ll  War, 
and  in  1862  was  appointed  commander 
of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf.  He  cap- 
tured Port  Hudson  in  1863,  but  an  ex- 
pedition against  Shreveport,  on  the  Red 
River,  in  1864,  proved  a  failure.  He  waa 
sqbseqnently  a  member  of  Congress  from 
1865  to  1877,  1888-01.  He  died  in  1894. 
Banksia  Ibank'sl-a),  a  genus  of  the 
^^^  ProteacecB,  an  Australian 
order  of  plants,  named  in  honor  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks.  While  chiefly  shrubs,  a 
few  species  are  small  trees.  They  have 
hard,  dry  leaves,  white  or  very  pale  green 
beneath,  while  the  branches  bear  at  their 
ends  oblong  heads  of  flowers,  grouped  in 
great  numbers,  and  secreting  much  honey. 
They,  are  abundant  in  all  parte  of  Aus- 
tralia, called  there  Honeysuckle  trees,  and 
forming  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
vegetation. 

Banksring.     See  Banwring. 

Bank-Swallow,  s,  common  J>w  of 

»UA  wnauvnr,  Europc,     Asia    and 

America,  family  Hirundinidts ;  so  called 

from  ita  habit  of  burrowing  into  banks  to 

build  its  nest 

Bsmknrn.  (ban-kS'ra),  a  town  of  Ben- 
.Dau&uru    gj^j  ^^  ^jjg  Dhaikiaor  River, 

healthy  and  with  a  considerable  trade. 
Pop.  about  20,000. 

Batiti  Uppeb  and  Lower,  two  rivers 
■"»"">  in  the  N.  of  Ireland  the  former 
rising  in  the  mountains  f  Moume, 
County  Down,  and  after  flowing  33  miles 
in  a  N.  direction,  falling  into  Lough 
Neagh ;  the  latter  being  the  outlet  of 
Lough  Neagh,  and  falling  into  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  4  miles  bcjw  Coleraine,  after 
•  course  of  nearly  40  niles. 


I     "' 
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Banner 


Banya 


Ban'ner,  yj-J  ^mJXSeSrSS  Tn  ^JK^  'TP^^  '^  I'i  °^"  ?" 

aldic  device  or  national  emblem  attached  nu^rnint^^lul^  t''1  P"*'^.'*  exerois* 

lndSti"vre  §f",.°'  i!^^of\Stif6  ftraS  in  lUtt  oi^brttetV^tl 
Hli^ii!!  11**'  .^'Jf^lty-  rank,  or  command,  beginning  of  thriast  wnfnrv  I?  nr 
Heral<Ucally  it  is  a  square  or  quadran-  duces  rice,  coffee,  suga^^dnnimon  If 
srular  flag  which  varies  in  size  with  the  Serang  is  its  cToital  Ti.-  f«™  2P'  f^' 
rank  of  its  possessor ;  and  it  is  sometimes  was  the  first  ifutch  JX^Zt  u^'i"' 
Med  specifically  to  denote  an  ensign,  the  (1595)  and  for  ^mf  h t^^l  1°  ''".' 
attached  edge  of  which  is  maintail^  in  cipaiLrt,  though  nTw  «p1mv*hL.P'" 
a    horizontal    position,    as   distinguished   J^     ,       '  T  °^  ^"""^  *'«'*y« 

from  the  flag,  which  is  fastened  vertically  JtSantenST  U'^n-teng' ;  Bos  Banteng  o 
to  an  upright.  '      .  ^^        °     Sondactua),  a   wild   specie 

Banneret  0»an'er^t),  formerly,  In  Eng-  ^  hl„Vb''ii!?„°  i  ^?  and  Borneo,  haviu 
"*  tend,  a  knight  mad4  on  the    rioek   hai^  «^h«ri'°''^'"  finite  legj.   s^or 

field  of  battle  as  a  reward  for  bravery,  humpedTebind  tTe  S^"  "'^**  '^'  ^'''^ 
with  the  ceremony  of  cutting  off  the  point  Ti^^T^  ueuina  ine  necK. 
of  his  pennon  and  making  it  a  banne?.  Banting  System,  »  course  of  diet  fo; 
Bannock  ^^^^'^'^f)' »  ^al'^i^a^ie  of  oat-  flnous  fat,  adopted  and  r^fnm*m»l!iJ?i^'" 
mpprttJ""^  barleymeal,  or  pease-  1803  by  V  King?'^of  i^'Sru'^'Th* 
^^^}  ^1^^^  °°  11°  ^'°°  P'«'«  or  griddle  diet  recommended  was  the  ul^  of  butcW 
W«nJ^*h^";*•K^'■?'°  *  supposed  resem-  meat  principally,  and  abstinence  f?on 
Sit  i''tu*"'^o°*  '^  sometimes  called  in  beer,  farinaceous  food,  and  vege tobies 
Jotland     he   Bannock-fluke.  BantrV.   »  «™a»  ^''a^rt  K  iiea?"the 

BaunOCkbnrn  (banok-bum),avillaffe  ^  "  /'  head  of  Bantry  B^,  Countv 
I.  V.  ..  T  *>'  Scotland,  in  Stir-  Cork, ,  Ireland.— The  hay,  one  of  three 
lingshire,  2  miles  s.  e.  of  Stirling,  famous  !"««  '"jets  at  the  aw.  extremity  of  Ire- 
tor  the  decisive  battle  in  which  King  ^°a., affords  an  unsurpassed  anchoraee 
Robert  Bruce  of  Scotland  defeated  Ed-  ^** ."  «^0"t  25  miles  long  by  4  to  b* 
^i^^  ^  °(  England,  on  the  24th  June,  ^P,l^'  ^^d  from  10  to  40  fathoms  deep" 
1314.  It  has  manufactures  of  woolens  ^""  °o  dangerous  rocks  or  shoals, 
such  as  tartans,  carpets,  etc.    Pop.  3374!  BantU    (o^n-tS'),  the  ethnological  name 

Banns  of  Matrimony,Pf  "-otice  i- a>ut1^rat1dt'"a^n?iS 

tended  celebration   of  a   marriage   eiven  ^  t^*?"'  ^"^"^'  Bechuanas.  the  tribes 
^  ther  by  proclamation,%"no?l,  ly  a  HottentJS""*'"'  '^''°^"'  '**="  •*"*  "«*  '•^« 

^1^ireSiof.freX%rb?"Sg^,l5  BanvlUe  1^V?2  ^"'^•T^  ^-- 

written  notice,  in  somefpublkfpC"*^  "^  niisceUaneous^'writef '  w^arSrn^  The 
Bannn(^'"'°<5).  district  in  the  Punjab,  Bourbonnais  in  1823    the  son  ^  a  nav^l 

U^aI^^^Z     T  a      *,l5?  garrison  or  de-  place  in  the  literary  world.     He  wroU-  a 
fenders  may  stand.     The  height   of  the  number  of  plays  and  was  identified  with 


genus    Tu- 


,.o,«„-l     r'    ■""""•.    ^"c  ueigui   or   tie  uumoer  or  pays  and  was  identifin 
IhoTl  f'lVa  i^h  banquette  is   usually  Parisian  joiirnilism.    Sin  1891 
ttLlt^from  2% 'oV  3%eer t^\^' *'«^  Banxring      (banks-ring:     gent    ,„ 
tl^tZZ^^At     ^    7?  o*^  **  '^^^  to  4  or  6  ,       .  »       poio),    a    quadruped    bp- 

S^UDvT  T?  \t  f^  °"Tr''  ot  Tanks  to  longing  to  the  Insectivora,inhSns  the 
^?^5«  i"  *  ^2  frequently  made  double,  Jpdian  Archipelago,  bearing  some  resem- 
that  IS,  a  second  is  made  stiU  lower.  Wance  externally  to  a  squirrel,  but  hav- 

ing   a    long,    pointed    snout      It    lives 
*™ong  trees,  which  it  ascends  with  great 

an.  or  Bajv'un  {Fiona  Indka), 
'  a   tree   of  India,   of   the   tie 


jj  '■;  .1 


Bans.     See  Banna 

Banshee  ?*°'S*f?'  benshi',  a  phantom  5P"'y- 

nasr  believed  In  Ireland  and  Banvi 
Borne  parts  of  Scotland  to  attach  herself  .     ^ 

a  particular  house,  .ind  to  aDi>eap  or  fu°"^'  ^.  «»"«r»'«oie  cnaracteristic  of 
make  her  presence  known  by  waiUng  be-  *zf  *1l«  ^l »'?  method  of  throwing  out 
fore  the  death  of  one  of  the  familv  ^^^^  V^f   horizontal    branches    supports 

Bantam      «    residoncv    occuovi'mr    the  ^.a*^'^^  ''°°*  ?^  ^oon  as  they  reach  the 
oaniam,     ^,^^,^.  ^^^  ^^^  w    end  of  tho  pound,  enlarge  into  trunks,  and.  extend- 
island  of  Java.     It  formed  an  indeDon?)    ^*  branches  m  their  turn,  in  time  cover 
""I  un  maepend-  «  prodigious  extent  of  ground.     A  cele« 


A    remarkable   characteristif 


bnted  banyan-tree  has  been  known  to 
shelter  7000  men  beneath  its  shade.  The 
wood  is  soft  and  porous,  and  from  its 
white  glutinoas  jnice  bird-lime  is  some- 
times prepared.  Both  juice  and  bark  are 
regarded  by  the  Hindus  as  valuable 
medicines. 
Baobab  (W^bab;    Ad    won  so    diffitO' 

ta,  or  MONKEi -BREAD  TBEE,a 

tree  belonging  to  the  natural  order  (or 
suborder)  Bombacee,  and  the  only 
known  species  of  its  genus,  which  was 
named  after  the  naturalist  Adaason.  It 
is  one  of  the  largest  of  trees,  its  trunk 
sometimes  attaining  a  diameter  of  30 
feet;  and  as  the  profusion  of  leaves  and 
drooping  boughs  sometimes  almost  hides 
the  stem,  the  whole  forms  a  hemispher- 
ical mass  of  verdure  140  to  150  ft.  in 
diameter  and  60  to  70  ft.  high.  It  is  a 
native  of  Western  Africa,  and  is  found 
also  in  Abyssinia;  it  is  cultivated  in 
many  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world. 
The  roots  are  of  extraordinary  length,  a 
tree  77  feet  in  girth  having  a  tap-root 
110  feet  in  length.  The  leaves  are  deep 
green,  divided  into  five  unequal  parts 
lanceolate  in  shape,  and  radiating  from  a 
common   center.     The    flowers   resemble 


Baobab  Tree  {Adansonia  digitata). 

the  white  poppy,  having  snowy  petals 
and  violet-colored  stamens ;  and  the  fruit, 
which  is  large  and  of  an  oblong  shapp, 
is  said  to  taste  like  gingerbread,  with  a 
pleasant  acid  flavor.  The  wood  is  pale- 
colored,  light,  and  soft.  The  tree  is  liable 
to  be  attacked  by  a  fungus,  which, 
veeetating  in  the  woody  part,  renders  it 
soft  and  pithlike.  By  the  negroes  of  the 
west  coast  these  trunks  are  hollowed 
into  chambers,  and  dead  bodies  are  sus- 
pended in  them.  There  thev  become  per- 
fectly dry  and  well  preserved,  without 
further  preparation  or  embalming.  The 
baobab  is  emollient  and  mucilaginous ;  the 
pulveriBed  leavea  constitute  lalo,  which 
the  nauves  mix  with  their  dally  f«K>d  to 


^^^^^  Baptiim 

diminish  excessive  perspiration,  and  which 
has  been  used  by  Europeans  in  fevers 
and  diarrhoeas.  The  expressed  juice  of 
the  fruit  IS  used  as  a  cooling  drink  in 
putnd  fevers,  and  also  as  a  seasoning  for 
various  foods. 

Bavhomet  (^'*-met),  the  imaginary 
*^  Idol  or  symbol  which  the 

Templars  were  accused  of  employing  in 
their  mvsterious  rites,  and  of  which  Uttle 
or  nothing  is  known. 

Baptism  V^'^p'.*'^™'    ^'°^   *!>«   Qreek 
*'       "*   baptize,   from    bapt6,  to  im- 
naerse  or  dip),  a  rite  which  is  generally 
thought    to    have    been    usual    with    the 
Jews  even  before  Christ,  being  adminis- 
tered to  proselytes.     From  this  baptism, 
however,   that  of  St.  John   the  Baptist 
diflfered,  because  he  baptized  Jews  also  as 
a  symbol  of  the  necessity  of  perfect  puri- 
fication from  sin.     Christ  himself  never 
baptized,  but  directed  his  disciples  to  ad- 
minister   this    rite    to    converts    (Matt., 
xxviii,  19)  ;  and  baptism,  therefore,  be- 
came a  religious  ceremony  among  Chris- 
tians, taking  rank  as  a  sacrament  with 
all  sects  which  acknowledge  sacraments. 
In  the  primitive  church  the  person  to  be 
baptized  was  dipped  in  a  river  or  in  a 
vessel,  with  the  words  which  Christ  had 
ordered,  generally  adopting  a  new  name 
more  fully  to  express  the  change.    Sprink- 
ling, or,  as  it  was  termed,  cKnic  baptism, 
was   used  only  in   the  case  of  the  sick 
who   could    not   leave   their   beds.     The 
Greek   Church  and   Eastern   schismatice 
retained    the   custom   of  immersion;   but 
the  Western  Church  adopted  or  allowed 
the    mode    of    baptism    by    pouring    op 
sprinkling,     since     continued     by     many 
Protestants.       This     practice     can     be 
traced   back   certainly   to   the   third  cen- 
tury,  before   which   its  existence  is  dis- 
puted.   Since  the  Reformation  there  have 
been  various  Protestant  sects  called  Bap- 
tists, holding  tbfit  baptism  should  be  ad- 
ministered   only    by   immersion,    and    to 
those  who  can  make  a  personal  profes* 
aion  of  faith.    The  Montanists  in  Africa 
baptized  even  the  dead,  and  in  Roman 
Catholic   countries    the   practice  of  bap- 
tizing  church-bells — a   custom    of    tenth- 
century    origin — continues    to    this    day. 
Being  an  initiatory  rite,  baptism  is  only 
administered   once    to    the   same   person. 
T' a    Roman   and    Greek   Catholics  con« 
secrate  the  water  of  baptism,  but  Prot- 
eatnnta  do  not     The  act  nf  baptism  is 
accompanied  only  with  the  formula  that 
the  person  is  baptized  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  but,  among 
most  Christians,  it  is  preceded  by  a  con- 
fession of  faith  made  by  the  person  to  be 
baptized  if  an  adnlt,  and  by  his  parent* 
or  iponsora  if  ht  be  a  child.    The  Romao 


baptistery 


fiaptiit 
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(^ttioUc  fom   of  baptism  la  far  mor» 

!lfj25?*?  *l!*°  ^^  Protwtant.  Thla 
chorch  teaches  that  aU  adults  not  bap- 
tised are  damned,  even  unbaptized  In- 
ttntti  are  not  admitted  Into  heaven;  but 
for  those  with  whom  the  absence  of  bap- 
tism was  the  chief  fault,  even  St.  Augus- 
ooeMmaeU  believed  In  a  species  of  mul- 
cted damnation.  Protestants  hold  that 
tnongh  the  neglect  of  the  sacrament  is  a 
«n,  yet  the  saving  new  birth  may  be 
found  without  the  performance  of  the 
nte  which  symbolizes  it.  Naming  the 
person  baptized  forms  no  essential  part 
of  the  ceremony,  but  has  become  almost 
universal,  probably  from  the  ancient  cus- 
tom of  renaming  the  catechumen. 

Baptistery  <''ap-t>s't*r-i),  a  building 

I-  JTi,.  V  •  J  °F  .*  portion  of  a  building 
ia  which  Is  administered  the  rite  of  bap- 
tisna.  In  the  early  Christian  Church  the 
^^K?,-?  ^"Z  «^'st^°ct  from  the  basilica 
or  church,  but  was  situated  near  its  west 
end,  and  was  generally  circular  or  oc- 
tagonal in  form,  and  dome-roofed.  About 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century  the  baptistery 
t^f"^,  ^  "^^^^^  ^"to  the  chufch!  the 
t^^l  ^^°*  P'**^  '^'th'n  «nd  not  far 
from   the  western  door.     Some  detached 

Sf  "Sr^feln""?  '^"^'-^  '»  "^J  ««  thole 
Of    St.    John    Lateran,    liome,    at    Pisa 
Parma,  Ravenna,  Florence,  etc..  that  of 
Florence  being  108  feet  in  diameter  ex- 
ternally,  and   richly  decorated?     Baptis- 
fiTptlst!""*   ^'^''^''^    *"    «*•    John    tlfe 
Baptists   (bap'tists),  a  Protestant  de- 
n^iiZt  k»         nomination  of  Christians,  so- 
called  because  of  their  distinctive  views  of 
baptism.    Regarding  the  church  as  a  com- 
flf^^UZT^t^-  institution,  they  maintain 
steulH^t^'^'i^fi'P'^  and  therefore  baptism, 
should  be  confined  to  believers  onlyT    In- 
n^^-^nSS  Bantist  church  are  therefore 
?™1,^*P-*^*^-  .^®y  further  maintain  that 
l^ZJ^l""^  i?  *^®  <!?''''«<^*  "o'le  of  adminis- 
tering baptism.     In  the  matter  of  com- 
munion   Baptists    hold    dififering    view™ 
some  receiving  Protestants  of  other  de- 
nominations to  the  Lord's  table,   others 
refusing  the  privilege.    Most  of  them  hold 
the  doctrine  of  Calvinism  in  a  modiiiod 
fn'rJij'VM  ?"?"°*  tendency,  especialS 
lfmft«tfl®f«*''''',  "i*'  recognize  no  other 
SL  frnm    sf'^^tion,  than  that  which 
^n     ThT?nr^^  F^cise  of  man's  free 
will,     ine  form  of  church  government  iq 
congregational.    They  maintain  that  each 

of  Th?,;^wefof  ^f/  ^«'°°«™<^y.  possessed 
^IJuf^^  I  °$  self-government  under  its 
offiifr-  h«a'J'Jesu8  Christ,  that  the  only 
S2.ta.i  °^fJ^^,^'''^■  Testament  church  are 
pastors  (otherwise  caUed  elders  and 
""hops}  and  deacons,  and  that  di^dpllSe 
should  foe  exercised  only  with  the  conseSt 
of  the  memben  of  the  church.    AlUiough 


Baptist  associations  and  conventions  exisi 

^°^«.-S'1  ^,^»*  World  AlliMceTa 
organized  in  irfoe.  Historically  tte  i^ 
o?^imwP»i.'  movement  dates  ?rSi  M 
or  1807  when  John  Smyth  with  a  arnoi 

?o'"hoJ].°L^?"**^"*»  ffed  fJS'm  BnK 

Smifi.'^J***  ^omas  Helwys  and  other 
Smyth  formed  the  first  EngUsh  Baotis 

with  his  followers  to  England  and  founded 
another  church  there.  Other  churches 
sprang  up,  and  in  1633,  the  firat  Pa/tir,, 

ianired^'^'AK/"P*K?''«"h  waTo^r! 
ganized.    ihis  and  succeeding  churches  of 

8?on*'o?Va?th^°/;?'^  i?  rt°«  *  cSnfe«! 
ti  •  °A  r?"h.  In  which  they  set  forth 
their  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  p^estina- 
tion  and.  defined  baptism  as  the^lnnhfi^ 
or  plunging  of  the  body  in  water,  '^^f 
following  century  was  one  of  dfssension 
rnl±^  growth,  but  in  1770  the  New 
Connection  of  General  Baptists  was 
formed,  and  in  1792  the  Engl&h  Baptit? 
Missionary  Society.  FinaUy  in  1^2  ti! 
General  and  Particular  Baptfstiulj 

fn  th^'if^^'lJ^T?''.^  educational  pu"?o.i 
in  the  Baptist  Union,  and  in  1891  a  Vom! 

&BT±.'"r  'l""^- .  1°  America  "a; 
nrst  Baptist  church  was  founded  in  Prov- 

2'l638.^ttn?tt'  ^^  Roger  WiUia^', 
i^f  Cr\  About  1644  a  second  church  was 

New  England  founde/the  first  church  S 
the  South,  near  Charleston,  South  Carol- 

TlM^*^}^^^''  ''^^  Baptist  diurches 
m  all  the. colonies;  and  frSm  that  time 
i^^o^'fnomination  increased  rapidly  In 
1812  the  Baptist  Education  Sockty  was 
organized;  in  1814  the  Foreign  MissZ' 


wundrew  from  the  general  union  for  mis- 
n.l^^l  purposes  .and  formed  the  Southera 
Baptist  Convention.  In  1880  the  negro 
t^n^«  ^n  T^thdrew  and  formed  the  Na- 
tional Baptist  Convention.  The  German 
Swedish    and  ^Dano-Norwegian    Baptist 

Th"er?'«r.^^rp  b""^  separate  ,c?nferenc  I 
mere  are  besides  the  Regular  Bantists 

holSn.^"!*"^  f-^'\\''  other  denominations 
noldmg     e^enhally     Baptist     doctrines. 

?he  Vr°P»  "w-iV'*/'"^.?  P'P*i»f»'  formerly 
vl,  wt®  ^^"  ?*P,tists,  originating  in 
New  Hamphsire  h  1780  as  an  anti-Cal- 
vinishc,  'open  co.imunion*  bodv  hut 
uniting  in  iSll  with  tne  Regular  BaptiS 
i?f  """onary.and  other  Interests;  the 

nnTSi.^^***,'*'  *  «°"»"  hody  in  Nortl: 
p^l.io"   D   <^rohna,  senarated  from  the 

fdoffi^  nJRS^h  °  i^^  y^^""  the  latter 
adonted  CaJvinistw  doctrines ;  the  Ocn^ 
eral  a%<f-Pnnetple  Baptut$,  a  imall  body 


Baraboo 


Barbaroiia 


wnmatBd  in  Massachuaetts,  Rhode 
JSS?".^^«  ^«°^'  'vania,  organized  In 
JI670;  the  Seventh  Day  Baptiata,  obaeir- 
inf  Saturday  aa  tlie  Sabbath,  were  known 
in  England  as  early  aa  the  16th  century 
and  fijpst  represented  in  America  in  1671 ; 
the  OeiMr^  Baptitta,  differing  but  little 
fi®?x^®A^*^'  Baptists,  but  holding 
that  the  Atonement  is  general  and  not  for 
the  elect  alone;  the  Separate  BaptiaU 
uiied  in  doctrine  to  the  Free  Baptists, 
the  great  majority  of  whom  are  now  re- 
united with  the  Regular  Baptists;  the 
United  Baptiata,  formed  by  the  union  of 
certain  Separate  and  Regular  Baptist 
churches,  retaining  the  practice  of  foot- 
washing  and  *  close  communion ' ;  the  Bap- 
«Mt  Church  of  Chriat,  found  only  in  the 
South,  practicing  foot-washing  as  an  or- 
dinance end  claiming  to  be  the  oldest 
Baptist  organization:  the  Calviniatio 
Pnmttwe  Baptiata,  also  known  as  'Old 
School,'  •  Anti-Mission,'  and  '  Hard-Shell,' 
orij^nating  about  1833  in  the  South,  prac- 
ticing foot-washing  and  rejecting  tie  uisti- 
tutions  of  Sunday  school  and  missions  as 
unscriptural;  the  Old  Two-Seed-in-the- 
Spirit  Predeatinarian  Baptiata,  holding  to 
a  strict  Calvinism.  In  1913  there  were 
in  the  United  States  5,563,000  Regular 
Baptists:  37,000  Primitive  Baptists,  and 
a  total  of  5,894,000  members  of  all  Bap- 
tist bodies. 

BarabOO   (»*r>-W5).    a   city    of   W«- 

^    consin,  county  seat  of  Sauk 

Co.,  37  miles  n.  w.  of  Madison.     It  has 

factories,  railroad  shops,  etc.    Pop.  6324 


fjjfi  !^^  streams;  the  highest  point  la 
1104  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  Thei»  is  • 
thick  surface  deposit  of  coral  rock  and  the 
iidand  is  evidently  an  upUfted  coral  reef. 
There  are  few  indigenous  mantmiilw  or 
birds.  The  black  lowland  soil  give* 
great  retnms  of  sugar  in  favorable  Ma> 
sons.  The  chief  exports,  besides  migar, 
are  molasses  and  rum ;  imports :  rice,  salt 
meat,  corn,  butter,  flour,  etc.  Barbadoea 
has  a  considerable  transit  trade,  being  in 
some  measure  the  central  mart  for  aU 
the  Windward  Islands.  It  is  the  see  of 
a  bishop  and  the  headquarters  of  the 
British  Agricultural  Department  There 
is  a  railway  across  the  island,  also  street- 
cars, teleph(mes,  etc.  The  island  forms 
a  distinct  government  under  a  governor, 
an  executive  and  a  legislative  council, 
and  a  house  of  assembly.  Liberal  pro- 
vision is  made  for  education  both  by  old 
foundations  and  by  annual  vote. 

Barbadoes  Cherry,  M^S/^Sil 

of  Malptghta  punioifolia,  a  West  Indian 
tree  15  ft  high. 

Barbadoes  Gooseberry,  3*p2S1' 

kia  Pereakia,  a  West  Indian  apedes  of 
cactus. 

Barbadoes  lee,  *.  ^o"?,®!  deph»ntu- 

B'sis   cUefly    affectins 

t    ■  *,igS. 

Barbara  (^ar'ba-ra),  St..  according  to 
M«,xa    tijg  legend,  belonged  to  Nioo- 

. „ r„, ^„^.  ^«„  ni<  iia,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  was  beheaded 

BftrAtraAV-^'TTillipra  (b4-r&-ga-del-  P.^  her  father  for  having  become  a  Chris- 
iJaragUey-a  JlimerS  Va),LOTiB!a  *>>°'u¥  li*"*,.  immefiatelv  thereafter 
j.-x. — ,,..,   «       .  •>.  "   .        '-     struck  dead  by  lightning.    She  is  invoked 

in  storms,  and  is  coiuadered  the  patron 

saint  of  artillerists. 

Barbarelli  (bar-ba-rd'l).  See  CHor- 
gtone. 


distinguished  French  general  under  the 
first  empire,  bom  in  Paris  1764.  He 
served  in  the  army  of  Italy,  and  in  Egypt, 
Germany,  and  Spain ;  and  in  the  Russian 
rampaign  of  1812  commanded  a  division. 
He  was  entrusted  with  the  direction  of 
the  vanguard  in  the  retreat,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  capitulate.  Napoleon  ordered 
oim  to  return  to  France  as  under  arrest, 
twt  he  died  at  Berlin  on  the  way. 
Jan.  6,  1813.  '' 

Barbadoes.^'  Barbados  (bar-bft'dos), 
^the  most  eastern  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  first  mentioned  in 
1518,  and  occupied  by  the  British  in  1625. 
Length  21  miles,  breadth  13;  area,  106,- 
4 lO  acres  or  166  sq.  miles;  mostly  under 
oultivation.  It  is  Jivided  into  eleven 
Church  of  England  parishes;  capital, 
Kridgetown.  It  is  more  densely  peopled 
thaa  alraoBt  any  spot  in  the  worid,  the 
P°P"l«t|;^  now  being  about  200,000  or 
about  1200  to  the.  square  mile,    'fhe^cli- 

hv  tt  "i^^^^H  *5«  ^«*'  being  moderated 
Dy   the   trade-winds;    but   the   island   ia 

&'^  ti'"'^'^  lluriM!  *ffiiuS 
tace  is  broken,  now  without  forests,  and 
2ft-U— 1 


Barbanan  <»>">>bftri-an;  Greek,  lar- 
fi.«n-  1.  .*«'■<'»).  a  name  given  by 
the  Greeks,  and  afterwards  by  the  Romani 
to  every  one  who  spoke  an  unintelligible 
language;  and  hence  coming  to  connote 
ttie  l^iE  ot  rude,  illiterate,  uneivilited. 
Ibis  word,  therefore,  did  not  always  con- 
vey the  idea  of  something  odious  or 
savage ;  thus  Plautus  calls  NbvIus  a  bar- 
barous poet,  because  he  had  not  written 
in  Greek;  and  Cicero  terms  illiterate 
persons  without  taste  'barbarians.* 

BarbarossaO**^^"*"'*;  itaiian.  *red. 

X  »  ^  .  .^  ,  beard'),  a  snmame  giTen 
to  Frederick  I  of  Germany. 

Barbarossa  ('fed-beard'),  the  name  of 
two  famous  Turkish  cor- 
sairs   of    the    sixteenth    centurv,    who 

I^a'^J»f^^'Vu'>'  *^«  MeditemneS 
and  established  themselves  in  Alglen. 
The    elder   of   the   brothers,    Aro^^ 


SartNuy 

Honik,  wM  killed  in  1618:  the  yonncer 
•nd  more  notorious,  Khaiived-Dui,  who 
captnred  Tunis,  died  in  1646. 

Barbaronx  0»r-bft-r8),  ohablbb 

IT     "  J«AW       BiUBiB,       noted 

French  revoludonia^  bom  1767.    Notable 
among  other  things  as  having  instigated 
the  mwch  of  the  battalion  orMarseillais 
l?J?*^    Vo.*«d  ^o'  the  death  of  I^uis 
XVI.  Was  guillotined  at  Bordeaux  In  m4. 
SarOary     v'arl)a-ri),  a  general  name 
^        -  .  y       'or  th*  moBt  northerly  por- 
tton  of  Africa,  extending  about  2000  miles 
from    Egypt    to    the    Atlantic,    with    a 
breadth  yarylng  from  about  140  to  550 
miles;    comprising   Morocco,   Algeria, 
Tunis,  and  Tripoli  (including  Barca  and 
Fezzan).     The  principal  races  are:    the 
Berbers,    the  original  inhabitants,   from 
whom  the  country  talies  its  name;  the 
Arabs,  who  conquered  an  extensive  por- 
tion of  It  during  the  times  of  the  Caliphs ; 
tte    Bedouins,    Jews,    Turks,    and    the 
French  colonists   of   Algeria,   etc.     The 
country,  which  was  prosperous  under  the 
Carthaginians,  was,  next  to  Egypt,  the 
richest  of  the  Boman  provinces,  and  the 
Italian  states  enriched  themselves  by  their 
intercourse  with  it    During  the  16th  cen- 
tury, however,  it  became  infested  with  ad- 
venturers who  made  the  name  of  Barbary 
mrsair  a  terror  to  commerce,  a  condi- 
tion of  things  finally  removed  by  the  re- 
sistance of  the  American  fleets  and  the 
French  occupation  of  Algeria. 

BarbarvApe  (^««.«"  ecaud&tus),  a 

,  .  f .      species  of  ape,  or  tail- 

less monkey,  with  yellowish-brown  hair,  of 
tbe  sue  of  a  large  cat,  remarkable  for 
ooality;  also  called  the  magot.  It  is 
common  in  Barbary  and  other  parts  of 
"^"^^  *?°  '^^  •^«°  carefully  protected 
on  Gibraltar  Rock,  being  the  only  Eu- 
ropean monkey,  though  probably  not  in- 
digenous. It  has  been  the  'showman's 
ape  from  time  immemorial. 
BarbastrO  (bar-bas'trS),  a  city  of  Ara- 
tr,  Krt     if°°'     Spain,     province     of 

Huesra,  50  miles  N.  e.  of  Saragossa,  with 
an  interesting  cathedral,  and  some  trade 
and  manufactures.     Pop.  7033. 


Barberinl 


Barbel  y*r?«')f  «  |ena«  (Barhut)  of 
4     ..      ^.'^-''aw  flshM  of  the  carp 

laments  growing  from  the  lips,  two  at 

wwi*'\i.'f™'°*  *•»«  ""<^  o'  beard  to 
which  the  genus  owes  ita  name.  Of  the 
•everal  species  the  European  Barhua 
vulgant,  common  in  most  rivers,  has  aa 


Barbel  (Barhu*  mOgAH*}. 


Barbanld   C^LlL'"*'"-  bar-bo'),  awwa 

ned  the  Rev.  Fochemont  Barbauld  Hm 
and  various  essays  and  poems,  won  oot^ 
««^'!;»^1rP°?-«l*'^^^  • ,  Sh°  edit^iTco^e?. 
8Sr?nM«f "«  ^r^^'  "«^th  criticiU  and 
Wographlral    notices,    and    some    other 

one  died  at  Stoke-Newington,  1826. 


average  length  of  from  12  to  18  inches, 
kSS  is  ''*r.™  and  habits  strongly  resem^ 
Ji^«i5!  P'5^.*'  ^^  body  is  elongated  and 
rounded,  olive-colored  above  and  bluish 
on  the  sides,  and  covered  with  small 
scales.  The  upper  jaw,  which  is  much 
longer  than  the  lower,  forms  a  snout, 
with  which  it  bores  L  the  mud  for 
worms,  insects,  aquatic  mants,  etc.  It 
weighs  from  9  to  20  pounds.  It  gives 
good  sport  to  the  angler,  but  its  flesh  is 
very  coarse,  and  at  the  time  of  spawning 
^e  roe  is  dangerous  to  eat. 
Barber,  °P®  ^^ose  occupation  is  to 
f«  ««»  --.»  j*^®  or  trim  the  beard  and 
«nr«l"°^  ^P^"  ^**"■•  '"•e  practice  of 
surgery  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  craft, 

nSn^^V;/?,''^*  °'  ^^°7  VIII,  the  Com' 
pany  of  Barbers  was  incorporated  with 
the  Company  of  Surgeons— the  company 

ISuJ^i"  \^°T°  ?«  the  Barber-surgeons 
■—with  the  limitation,  however,  that  the 

•  ffi^?^  ."^"5  2?*  ^  «bave  or  practise 
barbery,'  and  the  barbers  were  to  per- 

M^Si"?*.-'''^*'®'/"-^^"*  operation  than 
blood-lettin?  and  tooth-drawing  This 
continued  till  the  time  of  GewSf  II.   Thl 

whfch  1.*^  .?'"*.  professioni-the  poll 
which  the  patient  grasped,  its  spiral 
^lT^f^''\  '",  imitation  o*f  the  banlagl 
and  the  basin  to  catch  the  blood— are 
still  sometimes  retained.  The  barberi' 
shops,  always  notorious  for  gossip,  were 
in  some  measure  the  news-center  of 
classic  and  medieeval  times.    "'^"^^'^     "^ 

Barberini  (bAr-be-re'nS),  a  celebratpd 
Florentine    family,   which 


Barberry 


BarboQf 


irere  appointed  cardinals,  and  tha  third 
Prince  of  Palestrina. 
S  arberrv  ( b&r'Mr-i ) ,  a  genoa  of  ahraba, 
*""  ^  order  Berberldacen,  the  oom* 

mon  barberry  (Berbiri$  vulgAri$)  bavinf 
banchea  of  amall  beautiful  red  berrie^ 
■omewhat  oral;  serrated  and  pointed 
leaves;  thorns,  three  together,  upon  the 
branches :  and  hanging  clusters  of  yellow 
flowers.  The  berries  nearly  approach  the 
tamarind  in  respect  of  acidity,  and  when 
boiled  with  sugar  malce  an  agreeable  pre> 
serve,  rob,  or  jelly.  They  are  also  used 
as  a  dry  sweetmeat,  and  in  sugar-plums 
or  comfits ;  are  picltled  with  vinegar,  and 
are  used   for  the  garnishing  of  dishes. 


The  bark  is  said  to  have  medicinal  proper* 
ties ;  the  roots  yield  a  yellow  dye,  used  in 
working    morocco    leather.      The    shrub 


was  originally  a  native  of  eastern  coun- 
tries, but  it  IS  now  generallv  difftised  in 
Europe,  as  also  In  North  America.  In 
England  it  has  been  almost  universally 
bamshed  from  hedgerows,  from  the  be- 
lief that  it  causes  rust  on  wheat — a  sup- 
position supported  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
subject  itself  to  attacks  of  a  sort  of 
epiphyte.  Numerous  other  species  be> 
long  to  Asia  and  America.  - 

Barberton.  (bar'ber-tun),  the  chief 
"*^  *^  mining  center  of  De 
Kaap  gold  fields,  Transvaal,  about  80 
miles  from  Lydenburg,  and  150  to  160 
from  Delagoa  Bay.  It  had  formerly  a 
pop.  of  about  7000,  but  the  opening  of 
the  Rand  mines  has  caused  its  decline  to 
about  2000. 

Barbet  (bar'bet),  a  family  (bucco- 
nida)  of  climbing  birds  with  a 
thick,  conical  beak,  having  tufts  of 
bristles  at  its  base.  Their  wings  a''e 
short  and  their  flight  somewhat  heavy. 
They  have  been  divided  into  three  sub- 
genera:— The  barbicana  (Pogonias),  in- 
habiting India  and  Africa,  and  feeding 
chiefly  on  fruit;  the  barbcta  proper 
(Bucco),  found  in  Africa  and  America, 
and  nearly  related  to  the  woodpeckers; 
and  the  puff-birdt  (Tamatia),  inhabit- 
ing America  and  feeding  on  insects.  The 
name  is  given  also  to  a  kind  of  poodle 
dog. 

Barbette  (b&r-bef),  an  elevation  of 
jmi  uc  t  tc    g^j^j^  behind  the  breastwork 

of  a  fortification,  from  which  the  artillery 
may  be  fired  over  the  paiapet  instead  of 
through  an  embrasure.  A  barbette  car- 
riage  is  a  carriage  which  elevates  a  gun 
sufficiently  high  to  permit  its  being  &:ed 
over  the  parapet. 

Barbcyrac  (Wr-b^rAk)^  ji^^,^  « 

inrispmdence    and    natural    law,    trans- 
ator   of   Grotius    and    Cumberland,   and 
translator  and   annotator   of  Pufendorf. 


Bora  1674 ;  professor  of  law  at  Lanaanae 
and  Oroningen;  died  1744. 

BarbW  dn  Bocage  <^^y^  f,  "j 

DiRiB,  a  distinguished  geographer,  bon 
In  Paris  in  1760,  who  laid  the  fonndatloD 
of  his  fame  in  1788  by  his  Atlas  to 
Barthfilemy's  Voyage  du  Jeune  An»- 
char$it.  His  maps  and  plans  to  the 
works  of  Thucydides,  Xeoophon,  etc.,  ex- 
hibit much  erudition,  and  materially  ad- 
vanced the  science  of  ancient  geography. 
He  also  prepared  many  modem  maps, 
and  published  various  excellent  disserta- 
tions. He  held  many  honorable  posts, 
end  died  in  1825. 
Barbieri  (b&r-be-a'r6),   Giotannx 

*****  u*cx*  France8(X),  otherwise  known 
as  <7«ero>no  (the  squinter)  da  Cento,  an 
eminent  and  prolihc  iustorical  painter, 
bom  near  Bologna  1590;  died  in  lti66. 
His  style  showed  the  influence  of  Cara- 
va^gio  and  of  the  Caracci,  his  best  work 
being  of  the  latter  school.  Chief  work,  a 
St.  Fetronilla  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome; 
but  most  of  the  large  galleries  have  pic- 
tures by  him. — Paolo  Antonio  Babt 
BiKBi,  a  celebrated  still-life  and  animal 

?ainter,  was  a  brother  of  Guerdno ;  born 
596;  died  1640. 
'RorbiRATi  (b&r-bi-s6n'),  a  hamlet  and 
DarDlBOn  ^^vorlte  rewdence  of  arthrta. 
dep.  Seine-et-Mame,  France,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  forest  of  FontaineUean.  It 
owec  its  fame  to  the  illustrious  Barbison 
School  (1840-75),  a  group  of  artists  in- 
cluding Corot,  Millet,  Rousseau,  Troyon 
and  Daubigny,  whose  work  showed  a  re- 
action against  all  false  romanticism. 
Barbiton  (bar'bl-ton).  a  stringed  in- 
*•  "  "**  strument  of  frequent  men- 
tion in  Greek  and  Roman  classical 
literature.  It  partook  of  some  of  the 
features  of  the  lyre,  both  in  its  construc- 
tion and  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
played.  An  instrument  also  called  bar- 
bition  was  known  in  Europe  during  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries.  It  was  a  sort 
of  bass-lute,  called  theorbo,  but  identified 
in  18th  century  dictionaries  with  the  bar- 
bition  of  classic  Greece  and  Rome. 
Barbour  (i>i'*'^Hr),  John,  an  ancient 
Scottish  poet,  contemporary 
with  Chaucer,  born  about  1316.  His 
chief  poem.  The  Bruce,  written  about 
1375,  was  first  published  in  1671,  and  a 
MS.  exists  in  the  Advocates'  Library, 
Edinburgh,  dated  1489.  Of  another  long 
poem,  setting  forth  the  Trojan  origin  of 
the  Scottish  kings,  no  MS.  remains,  un- 
less a  poiiion  of  two  Trov  books  in  the 
Cambridge  and  Bodleian  libraries  mar  be 
ascribed  to  Barbour.  He  has  also  been 
credited,  probably  without  sufficient 
^rounds,  with  having  compiled  a  Book  of 
Legenda  of  Saints,  existing  in  a  sini^ 
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Sarbnda 

recent  times.  He  died  in  1396.  He  was 
the  father  of  Scottish  poetry  and  history. 
*nd  his  Bruce  is  llaJuisUcally  5f  wS 

2^J5i*  °'j  P?**'^'  '*  ^»  t'othful  and 
SfiSu*  *°^  °'*«°  exhibits  a  high  moral 
olgnlty. 

Barbuda  (bAf-be'da),  one  of  the  West 
lono  .  Indies,  annexed  by  Britain  in 
1628;  aboQt  15  miles  long  and  8  wide: 
wng  north  of  Antigua;  pop.  775.  It  is 
flat,  fertile,  and  healthy.  C5om,  cotton, 
pepper,  and  tobacco  are  the  principal 
produce,  but  the  island  is  only  partially 
cleared  for  cultivation.  There  is  no  har- 
bor, but  a  well-sheltered  roadstead  on  the 
^*j  '  *■  *  dependency  of  Antigua. 

*na  its  population  consists  mostly  of 
negroes  chiefly  engaged  in  cattle  raising. 
Sarby  y?J'^''?^»  *  German  town  on  the 
•  Elbe,  in  the  government  of  Mag- 
deburg, with  an  old  castle.  Pop.  5137. 
Baroa  !'»''>»),  a  division  of  N,  Africa, 
between  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  and 


Barday 

ffitn^fJn»Sfer^hi£^.<>'T»^ 

manufactures  are  cottons,  sUk^  w(Sffi 
madhinery,  paper,  glass,  chemicils.  stoned 
ware,  soap ;  exports  manufactured  goodl 

coal,   textile   fabrics,   machinery,   cotton, 


T?KP-^  'ormer  y  under  Turkish,  now  under 
Italian  dominion.  It  formed  a  portion  of 
i5**rt!°.*  Cvrenalca,  and  from  the  time 

?«,m  if  * "i*"^??  ^^'  ''.°*'^°  a»  Pentapolis 
from  its  five  Greek  cities.  The  country 
forms  mosUy  a  rocky  plateau.  A  large 
portion  of  it  is  desert,  but  some  parts. 
S"*^^  ^^"  *•»*  "^ast,  are  fertile,  and 
f.,.     *u''"'\?."?*  *l'**Ps  and  excellent  pas- 

fi«®'.^-?  or'**'  ^'S,?  ^*'«**'  ^'''•ley.  dates, 
figs,  and  obves.     Frowering  shrubs   roses 

te^o^'''^^'  A^*"'  °«="'"  '°  ««at  variety. 
Xbere  are  hardly  any  permanent  streams, 
but  the  eastern  portion  is  tolerably  well 
watered  by  rains  and  springs.  The  ex- 
porte  are  grain  and  cattle,  with  ostrich 
feathers  and  ivory  from  the  interior. 
Next  to  Bengazi,  the  capital,  the  seaport 
«'  £l™a,"  the  chief  town.  The  pop 
probably  does  not  exceed  300,000. 

Barcarolle  (bar'ka^ol).  a  species  of 

«.«!.•   —        J  ,.^°*  J?"°«  ^y  the  barca- 
ruoh,  or  gondohers  of  Venice,  and  hence 

fmft  ti   *°  "  ^^  *""  ™®^*^y  composed  in 

BarCeUona    (Wr-chel-o'nA),  a  seaport 
of  Sicily,  province  of  Mes 


fish,  hides,  sUks,  timber,  etc.  The  city 
wntains  a  university,  several  public 
libraries,    a   museum,    a   cathedral,    and 

Slt°^o*»K**^^  etc-  Barcelona  was  until 
the  12tli  century,  governed  by  its  own 
counts,  but  was  afterwards  united  with 

w*°°,V  ^?  ^*i*<?'  ^'t**  *»>«  rest  of  Cata- 
lonia, it  placed  itself  under  the  French 
crown;  in  1652  it  submitted  again  to  the 
Spanish    goveniment;    in    1697    it    was 
SnJi^  \  ^®  French,  but  was^  restored  to 
Spain  at  the  Peace  of  Ryswibk.     It  has 
had  several  severe  visitations  of  cholera 
and  yellow  fever,  and  has  been  the  seen. 
01  many  serious  and  sanguinary  revolts 
as  in  1836,  1840,  and  1841!    Potation 
OW,UOO.      The  province  has  an  area  ol 
2968  sq.  mi  :  pop.  1.054,541.     It  is  gen , 
erally  mountainous,  but  weU  cultivated. 
Md. among  the  most  thickly  peopled  in 

Barcelona,    fy^^^  of  Venezuela,  neat 
'the  mouth  of  the  Never! 
Which  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  smai/ 
size,   but   larger  vessels   anchor   off   th» 

m?„"<^^»°'J''S^*^P-     ^»1  a°d  salt  arj 
mined  in  the  vicinity.    Pop.  about  lO.OOC. 

■Barcelona  Nnts,  Sf^^^^tsexporte*! 

district  of  Spain.        '~'°  *^®  Barcelom. 

Bar'clay,  Alexandeb,  a  poet  of  thf 
•"  sixteenth  century,  most 
Pjo^ably  a  native  of  Scotland,  born  about 
1475,  for  some  years  a  priest  and  chap- 
lain  of  St.  Mary  Ottery,  in  Devonshire, 
afterwards  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Ely 
subsequently  a  Franciscan,  and  latterly 
i^^o  D.""  °L°°.®  ?"■  t^o  livings;  died 
„„fm  ^  i^rP'^^l'P*^  ^^""^  ^as  a  satire, 
entitled     The    Shyp    of    Folya    of    this 


town  with  it.  Joint  pop.  23,493. — 
Barcelona  (b4r-thef«'n4),  one  of  the 
♦««„  ^t  *i,  lar^staties  of  Spain,  chief 
town  of  the  province  of  Barcelona  and 
formerly  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Cata- 
lonia; finely  situated  on  th"  northern 
^lS*"*T?'i*^"^fP/^^^  M^iterranla™ 
h?^  JU^  .H^^e^  "to  the  upper  and 
lower  town;  the  former  modem,  reralar 
atone^uilt,  and  often  of  im  English »!: 
chitectural  type,  the  latter  old,  ifwgulE 


He  also  wrote  a  Myrrour  of  Good  Maners, 
l^L^A°^^  „^.«7/oi7e»  (Eclogues),  both 
printed  by  Pynson,  as  weU  as  transla- 
tions, etc. 

Barclay,  •'°P'^'  P<**  *"^  satirist,  son  of 
*  Scotch  father,  bom  at  Pont- 
r..!^LTi''°''j  (Lorraine),  in  1682.  and 
probably  educated  in  the  Jesuits'  College 
«?,Kri,  "aving  settled  in  England  he 
published  a  Latin  politico-satirical  ro. 
hlZI^  e°t  tied  J»P»omto„,.,  8at!ri<^n, 
having  as  its  object  the  exposure  of  the 
Jesuits.     In  1816  be  left  Eliland  for 
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Borne,  for  ■ome  unexplained  reason, 
and  died  there  in  1621.  Hia  diief  work 
ia  a  aingalar  romance  in  Latin,  entitled 
ArffMM  (Paria,  1621),  thought  by  some 
to  be  an  allegory  bearing  on  the  political 
state  of  Europe  at  the  period.  It  has 
been  translated  into  several  modem 
languages. 

Barolav.  Kobert,  the  celebrated  apolo- 
■*"*  J''  gist  of  the  Quakers,  bom  in 
1648,  at  (iordonstown,  Moray,  and  edu- 
cated at  Paris,  where  he  leaned  to  Ro- 
man Catholicism.  Recalled  home  hr  hia 
father,  he  followed  the  example  of  the 
hitter  and  became  p  Quaker.  His  first 
treatise  in  support  of  his  adopted  prin- 
ciples, published  at  Aberdeen  in  the  year 
1670,  under  the  tide  of  Truth  Cleared  of 
Calumnies,  together  with  his  subsequent 
writings,  did  much  to  rectify  public  sen- 
timent in  regard  to  the  Quakers.  His 
chief  work,  in  Latin,  An  Apology  for  the 
True  Christian  Divinity,  aa  the  same  is 
Preached  and  held  forth  by  the  People 
called,  in  scorn,  Quakers,  was  soon  re- 
printed at  Amsterdam,  and  quickly 
translated  into  German,  Dutch,  French, 
and  Spanish,  and,  by  the  author  liimself, 
into  English.  His  fame  was  now  widely 
diffused ;  and,  in  his  travels  with  William 
Penn  and  George  Fox  through  England, 
Holland,  and  Germany,  to  spread  the 
opinions  of  the  Quakers,  he  was  received 
everywhere  with  the  highest  respect.  The 
last  of  his  productions.  On  the  Possi- 
hility  and  "Necessity  of  an  Inward  and 
Immediate  Revelation,  was  not  published 
in  England  until  1686;  from  which  time 
Barclay  lived  quietly  with  his  family. 
He  died,  after  a  short  illness,  at  his  own 
house  of  Ury,  Kincardineshire,  in  1690. 
He  was  a  friend  of  and  had  influence 
with  James  II. 

Barclay  de  ^oMy.^^cnATa^Vvnuca, 

.  * ^  ^  ,,  '""■  distinguished 
feneral  and  field-marshal  of  Russia,  born 
m  1761.  His  family,  of  Scottish  origin, 
bad  been  established  in  Livonia  since 
1689.  He  entered  the  army  at  an  early 
age,  served  with  distinction  in  various 
campaigns  against  the  Turks,  Swedes,  and 
Poles,  and  in  1811  was  named  minister 
of  war.  On  the  invasion  of  Napoleon  he 
was  transferred  to  the  chief  command  of 
the  army,  and  adopted  a  plan  of  retreat: 
nis  forces  did  not  greatiy  exceed  100,000 
men,  but  the  court  became  impatient,  and 
after  the  capture  of  Smolensk  by  the 
trench  he  was  superseded  by  Kutusoff. 
hulking  all  personal  feeling,  he  asked 
leave  to  serve  under  his  successor,  com- 
manded the  right  wing  at  the  battie  of 
the  MosKwa,  maintained  his  position,  and 
covered  the  retreat  of  the  rest  of  the 
army.     After  the  battle  of  Bautzen,  in 


1813,  he  was  reappointed  to  dia  dilaf 
command,  which  he  had  soon  after  to 
resign  to  Prince  Schwanenbarf.  H« 
forced  the  surrender  of  General  Van* 
damme  after  the  battie  of  Dresden,  took 
part  in  the  decisive  battie  of  Leipciff. 
and  was  made  a  field-marshal  in  Paria. 
In  1815  he  received  from  the  emperor  tba 
title  of  prince,  and  from  Louis  XVIII 
the  badge  of  the  order  of  Miliury  Merit 
He  died  in  1818. 

Bar-OOChba  (bAr;l«)»'bA),  Sncoif,  a 
Jewish  impostor,  who  pr^ 
tended  to  be  the  Messiah,  raised  a 
revolt,  and  made  himself  master  of  Jem- 
salem  about  132  a.d.,  and  of  about  fifty 
fortified  places.  Hadrian  aent  to  Britain 
for  Julius  Severus,  one  of  his  ablest 
generals,  who  gradually  regained  the  dif- 
ferent forts  and  then  took  and  destroyed 
Jerusalem.  Bar-cochba  retired  to  a 
mountain  fortress,  and  perished  in  the 
assault  of  it  by  the  Romans  three  ycata 
after,  about  135. 

Bar'COO.       See  Cooper's  Creek. 

Bard  ^°^  *^'  ^°  order  among  the  ancient 
»  Celtic  tribes,  whose  occupation 
was  to  compose  and  sing  verses  in  honor 
of  the  heroic  achievements  of  princes  and 
brave  men,  generally  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  harp.  Their  verses  also  fre- 
quency embodied  religious  or  ethical 
precepts,  genealogies,  laws,  etc.  Their 
existence  and  function  was  known  to  the 
Romans  two  centuries  B.  c. ;  but  of  the 
Gallic  bards  onl/  the  tradition  of  their 
popularity  survives.  The  first  Welsh 
bards  of  whom  anything  is  extant  are 
Taliesin,  Aneurin,  and  Llywarch,  of  the 
sixth  century.  A  considerable  lacuna 
then  occurs  in  their  history  until  the 
order  was  reconstituted  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury by  King  Howel  Dha,  and  again  in 
the  eleventh  by  Gryffith  ap  Couan.  Ed- 
ward I  is  said  to  have  hanged  all  the 
Welsh  bards  as  promoters  of  sedition. 
Some  attempts  have  been  made  in  Wales 
for  the  revival  of  bardism,  and  the  Cam- 
brian Society  was  formed  in  1818  for 
this  purpose  and  for  the  preservation  of 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  literature. 
The  revived  Eisteddfodan,  or  bardic 
festivals,  have  been  so  far  exceedingly 
popular.  In  Ireland  there  were  three 
classes  of  bards:  those  who  sang  of  war, 
religion,  etc.,  those  who  chanted  the  laws, 
and  those  who  gave  genealogies  a.d 
familj  histories  in  verse.  They  were 
famous  harpists.  In  t»"j  Highlands  of 
Scotland  there  are  considerable  remain* 
of  compositions  supposed  to  be  those  of 
their  old  bards. 

BardeSaneS  (bar-de'sa-ngs).  a  Syrlaa 
Gnostic,  who  lived  in  thf 
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S'iS?  *'  with  bore  a  cIom  reaembUnra 
to  th*  «ariier  Gnostic  teachinn  of  Val- 
Mitinua.    He  spread  his  doctrine  by  the 
means  of  hymns  in  the  Syrian  lancnage, 
Md  they  appear  to  have  been  received 
with   favor  in   the  orthodox   Church  as 
late  as  the  end  of  the  8th  century,  when 
ttey    were   superseded   by   the   work   of 
Bphraem  the  Syrian.     Of  his  numerous 
^tings  only  a  dialogue  on  fate  survives. 
Bardwan.    or  Bubdwaw',  a  divisl<m  of 
'   Bengal,    upon    the    Hugli, 
TOmpriring  the  six  districts  of  Bardwan, 
Hufil,  Howrah,  Midnapur,  Bankura,  and 
io}m^     ^^'  ^3,8M  sq.   miles;   pop. 
8,248,000.— The  district  Bardwan  has  an 
?«v»mft^^  «q.   mUes.  and  a   pop.  of 
l,OUU,0U0.    Apart  from  its  products,  rice, 
»rain,  hemp,  cotton,  indigo,  etc.,  it  has 
a  noted  coal-field  of  about  500  sq.  mUes 
to  area,  with  an  annual  output  of  about 
three  million  tons.— The  town  of  Bard- 
wan has  a  fine  palace  of  the  maharajah 

about°36  oSr       *™"^  **'  **'°»^«"-    ^^P- 

Barebone.  ?l  babbow,  praise-god. 

In  m^*  at.  *^e  °a™e  of  a  leather  seller 
m  *ieet  street  London,  who  obtained  a 
Wnd  of  lead  In  the  convention  which 
Cromwell  substituted  for  the  Long  Par^ 
uament,  and  which  was  thence  nick- 
named the  Barebone  Parliament  After 
its  dissolution  he  disappears  till  1660. 
wben  he  presented  a  petition  to  Parlia- 
ment against  the  restoration  of  the 
pooawhy.  In  1681  he  was  committed 
to  the  Tower  for  some  time,  but  his  sub- 
sequent history  is  unknown.    Died  1679. 

Barefooted  Priars.  ™o°>s  who  used 

V      ,    ^     ,_  '  sandals,  or  went 

barefoot  Thejr  were  not  a  distinct  body, 
out  may  be  found  in  several  orders  of 
inen<Ucant  friars— for  example,  among 
uie  Carmelites,  Franciscans,  Augustins. 
There  were  alao  barefooted  nuns. 

Barkre  ^'**'*^'>A..a  ^«^^  open  «* 

»^  sue  of  sOk  and  worsted  or 
oottOB  and  worsted  for  women's  dresses, 
oriciaally  nui,nnfactnred  near  Bardges. 
BaricreS  (bA-rwh),  a  watering-place, 
/^  8.  of  France,  dep.  Hautes- 
Pyrintfes,  about  4000  feet  above  the  sea, 
celebrated  for  its  thermal  springs,  which 
are  frequented  for  rheumatism,  scrofula, 
etc  The  place  is  hardly  inhabited  ex- 
cept in  the  bathing  season,  June  till 
September. 

Barefirine  (ba-razh'ln  ;  from  Bariaea), 
.  .       ,  *  gelatinous  product  of  cer- 

taiM  Mg»  growing  in  sulphuric  mineral 
springs,  and  imparting  to  them  the  color 
and  odor  of  flesh-broth 


• Barge-lK>ard 

iaoM,  capital  of  a  district  of  same  name, 
on  a  pleasant  and  elevated  site.  It  has 
a  fort  and  cantonments,  a  gOTernment 
college,  and  manufactorea  sword-cotlery, 
gold  and  silver  lace,  perfumery,  furni- 
ture and  upholstery.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  Indian  maUny  the  native  garrison 
took  possession  of  the  place,  but  It  wor 
retaken  by  Ix)rd  Clyde  in  May,  1858. 
^°Pi^3^'^,  The  district  has  an  area 
of  1506  sq.  miles ;  pop.  1,040.000. 

Barents  (blr'ents),  Wilusm,  aDutch 
ZjT  navigator  of  the  end  of  the 

leth  century,  who,  on  an  expedition 
intended  to  reach  China  by  the  northeast 
passage,  discovered  Nova  Zembla.  He 
wintered  there  in  1596-07,  and  died  before 
reaching  home. 

Baretti  CW-ret'tS),  Giusbppe,  an 
^„^      .      Italian  writer,  boi  —     - 


Bareiilv   (ba-raai),   a   town   of   Hin- 
s*M%iiuy    dustan  in  the  N.  W.  Proi- 


i^irt     T     ,--7^":-  ' bom  at  Turin, 

1719.  In  1748  he  came  to  England,  and 
in  1763  published  in  English  a  Befence 
of  the  Poetry  of  Italy  agaimt  the  Cen- 
turea  of  M.  Voltaire.  In  1760  he  brought 
out  a  useful  Italian  and  English  Diction- 
ary. After  an  absenoe  of  six  years,  during 
part  of  which  he  edited  the  Frusta  Let- 
teraria  ('Literary  Scourge')  at  Venice, 
he  returned  to  England,  and  in  1768  pub- 
lished an  Account  of  the  Manners  and 
Customs  of  Italy.  Not  long  after,  in 
defending  himself  in  a  street  brawl,  he 
stabbed  his  assailant  and  was  tried  for 
murdar  at  the  Old  Bailey,  but  acquitted : 
Johnson,  Burke,  Goldsmith,  GarricK, 
Reynolds,  and  Beauclerk  giving  testi- 
mony to  his  good  character.  An  English 
and  Bpantsh  Dictionary  and  various 
otber  works,  followed  before  his  death 
in  1789. 

Barflenr  (bar-fleur),  at  one  time  the 
best  port  on  the  coast  of 
Normandy,  and  the  reputed  port  from 
which  WiUiam  the  Conqueror  sailed  to 
England.  In  1120  the  'White  Ship' 
sank  outside  the  harbor,  with  Prince  WU- 
uam,  only  son  of  Henry  I,  on  board. 
Present  pop.  about  1000. 

Barfmsll,  |^^S^«='-      same      as 

Bargain  and  Sale,  *  legai  term 

—  i  ^  V       ...  .   ,  denoting      the 

contract  by  which  lands,  tenements,  etc., 
are  transferred  from  one  person  to  an- 
other. 

Bar&re  ^^'i^*  *  term  similar  in 
o  origin  to  ftorttte,  but  generally 
used  of  a  nat-bottomed  Doat  of  some  kind, 
wheUier  used  for  loac.-jg  and  unloading 
vessels,  or  as  a  canal-boat,  or  as  an  or- 
namental boat  of  state  or  pleasure. 
Bar&re-board  (perhaps  a  corruption 
...   -_  .     ot  verge-board) ,  in  ar- 

chitecture, a  board  generally  pendent 
from  the  eaves  of  gables,  so  as  to  conceal 
the  rafters,  keep  out  rain,  etc.    They  ai» 


Bftxiiam 


BaritMM 


■ometimea  elaborately  ornamented.     He 
portion  of  the  roof  projecting  from  tbe 


Barge-board  of  the  Fifteenth  Century 
wall  at  the  gable-end,  and  beneath  which 
the  barge-board  runs,  ia  termed  the  barge- 
course. 

Barham  (ba/am),  BicnABO  Habf's, 
^^  a  humorous  writer,  bom  in 
1788  at  CJanterbury;  educated  at  Paul's 
School,  London,  and  at  Brasenose,  Ox- 
ford. He  was  ordained  in  1813,  and  after 
a  succession  of  various  ecclesiastical  ap- 
pointments, he  became  in  1821  one  of  the 
minor  canons  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral. 
He  published  an  unsuccessful  novel,  Bald- 
tein,  wrote  nearly  a  third  of  the  articles 
in  Oorton'a  Biographical  Dictionary,  and 
contributed  to  BlackwooSs  Magazine.  In 
1824  he  was  appointed  priest  in  ordinary 
of  the  chapel-royal.  Undeterred  by  the 
failure  of  his  first  novel,  he  published  a 
second  in  1834.  In  1837,  on  the  starting 
of  Benilvy'a  Miacellanv,  he  laid  the  main 
foundation  of  his  literary  fame  by  the 
publication  in  that  periodical  of  the  In- 
goldabvLegenda.  He  died  in  1845. 
Bar  Harbor.   *   village   and   popular 

**n.*Mvx,  Bummer  resort  of  Mt 
Desert  Island,  Maine,  46  miles  s.  E.  of 
Bangor.  It  has  annually  15,000  to  20,- 
000  summer  visitors,  and  ranks  with 
\ewport  as  an  exclusive  fashionable 
resort. 

BarhebreeUS.      See  Ahulfaragiue. 

Bari  (''^'•^J  a^c.  Barium),  a  '••eaport 
of  S.  Ital^,  on  a  small  promon- 
tory of  the  Adriatic,  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name.  It  was  a  place  of 
some  importance  as  early  as  the  3d  cen- 
inij  B.C.,  and  has  been  thrice  destroyed 
and  rebuilt  The  present  town,  though 
poorly  built  for  the  most  part,  has  a 
fine  cathedral  begun  in  1035,  medieval 
churches,  etc.  It  manufactures  cotton  and 
hnen  goods,  hats,  soap,  glass,  and  liquors  ; 
has  a  trade  in  wine,  ^rain,  almonds,  oil, 
.etc.,  mid  is  now  an  important  seaport 


Pop.  about  103,670.  The  modem  prov- 
ince of  Bari  has  an  area  of  2066  sq.  miles, 
and  ii  fertile  in  fmit,  wine,  oil,  etc. ;  pop. 
837,683. 

Bari  *  negro  people  of  Africa,  dweD- 
*"***»  ing  on  both  aide*  of  the  White 
Nile,  and  having  Oondokoro  as  their  diief 
town.  They  practise  agriculture  and 
cattle-rearing.     Their  country  waa  oim* 

fuered  by  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker  for 
Igypt 
Barilla  (ha-rilla),  the  commercial 
name  for  the  impure  carbon- 
ate and  sulphate  of  soda  imported  from 
Spain  and  the  Levant.  It  is  the  Spanish 
name  of  a  plant  (BaUdla  tativa),  from 
the  ashes  of  which  and  from  those  of 
others  of  the  same  genus  the  crude  alkali 
is  obtained.  On  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean the  seeds  of  the  plants  from 
which  it  is  obtained  are  regularly  sown 
near  the  sea,  and  these,  when  at  a  suffi- 
cient state  of  maturity,  are  pulled  up, 
dried,  and  burned  in  bundles  in  ovens  or 
in  trenches.  It  is  now  used  principally 
in  the  manufacture  of  soap  end  glass. 
Soda  is  now  obtained  for  the  most  part 
from  common  salt 

Baring-Gould  S5^°L$filf  iier^: 

man  and  author,  born  at  Exeter  1834. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  held 
several  livings  in  the  English  Church, 
wrote  with  considerable  success  on 
theological  and  miscellaneous  subjects, 
and  more  recently  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  novelist.  Among  his  works  are : 
Iceland,  Its  Scenes  and  Br  gas;  Curious 
Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages;  The  Origin 
and  Development  of  Religious  Belief; 
Lives  of  the  Saints  (in  15  vols.)  ;  besides 
the  novels  Mehalah,  John  Herring,  Rich- 
ard Cable,  The  Oaverocls,  etc. ;  and  short 
stories  or  novelettes;  and  a  number  of 
hymns,  among  them  Onward,  Christian 
Soldiers. 

HtLrinttn  "  lake  in  Africa,  ir.  B.  of 
oniiu^u,  ^|^^  Victoria  Nyanza,  about 
20  miles  long. 

Barisal  (hur-S-sHl'),  a  town  of  British 
a.  oax  jn^ia^  Jq  Backergunje  dis- 
trict, Easitbm  Bengal  and  Assam,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name.  It  is  an  impo^ 
tant  trade  center.  Pep.  18,978. 
Barit^  (ba'rit),  a  mineral  with  the 
formula  BaSO*,  occurring  mas- 
sive, and  in  granular,  earthy  and  stalac- 
tite forms.  Sp.  gravity  ranges  from  4.3 
to  4.G.  hence  sometimes  called  '  heavy- 
spar.'  It  occurs  in  large  quantities  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  It  forms  an 
important  source  of  barium  compounds. 
Baritone.  "  Babttone  (b&r'i-tOn),  a 
'  male  voice,  the  compass  of 
which  partakes  of  those  of  the  common 
bass  and  the  tenor,  but  does  not  extend 
80  far  downwards  as  the  one  nor  to  tm 


Btrinm 

*"^    *J^5^«'    «»•    OthU.  .    Ito    bMt 


Itrity 


.  > 


2l,*»  *^,,?*''«  F  In  the  trtble.     For- 

Barium  <^n:i"i>)>ameullic  element 
.-  of  y«Uow  color,  eymbol  B«. 

"P«clllc  mrity  4.     It  !■  iound  only  In 
coBpooBde,  inch  m  the  common  aiilpluite 
and  nrbonate,  and  wu  iioleted  by  Davy 
for  the  fint  Ume  in  1808.    It  ia  malleable 
and  foaes  at  a  low  temperature.    It  de- 
compoaee    water    at    low    temperatures, 
■M^.when   expoaed    to    the   air   quickly 
comUnea  with  oxygen,  which  it  ia  used 
to  iaolate;  alao  need  to  precipitate  aul- 
pbatea  from  aolutiona. 
Bark.  **    «»terio'    covering    of    the 
'  atema  of  exogenoua  plants.     It 
la  compoaed  of  cellular  and  vascular  tia- 
"2t  "  aeparable  from  the  wood,  and  ia 
Often    renirded    aa    consisting    ef    four 
iSffJ'.    "t.    the    epidermic    or    tuHcle, 
wiueli,  bowever,  ia  acarcely  regarded  as  a 

5?^„*l'.*'^i^"?*  '*?'■''•  2d.  the  epipklaum 
or  cater  cellnlar  layer  of  the  true  bark 
cr  eortex ;  8d,  the  mesophlceum  or  middle 
Ijyar,  alao  ceUular ;  4th,  an  inner  vaacu- 

^Ju.^*Ili^  X***"  or«»^ophlaum,  com- 
monly called  »a««.  Endogenous  plants 
have  no  true  bark.  Bark  contains  many 
Ui£* .  PW^^ucts,  as  gum,  tannin,  etc. ; 
5?i  J'.'  •''»^'y  "■«'"J  substance  ob- 
^r"*?.^'™™,  *••«  epiphloeum;  and  the 
strength  and  flexibflity  of  bast  makes 
It  of  considerable  value.  Bark  used  for 
tanning  ia  obtained  from  oak,  hemlock- 
K2iSl'i.*  'P^^^  o'  "McJa  growing  in 
-.  5*  u  '  ***^V  A"808tura  bark,  Peruvian 
or  cinchona  bark,  cinnamon,  cascarilla. 
etc.,  are  useful  barks.  »«.«"i«, 

Bark,     see  Barque. 

Bark,  Pra^mAN  is  a  bark  of  various 
'  species  of  trees  of  the  genus 
At!!f.i^"' J°?°°  '"  ™*°y  parts  of  South 
•nThVSlnS"*  ^?^*  particularly  in  Peru, 
fni««i  °*  medicinal  properties.  It  was 
hI^^l^^J.'^fJ^J^'**''  »«"•*.  from  its 
j!I!?£  ^^  introduced  into  Europe  by 
nt!S!*";K  '*■  ™«JiciMl  properties  depend 
«f.2?  -M  m'^rice  of  the  alkaloid  qui- 
niM,  which  ia  now  extracted  from  the 
MTk,  imported,  and  prescribed  in  place 
cJac'CT"'    "*'"*•''«'■    «'    bark.  ^Sel 

Barker's  Mill,  ^^.  «»"ed  Scottish 

-.— 1.1  .         turbine,   a   hydraulic 

machine    on    the    principle    of    what     a 

SSS.'i,*'„/'**  ^y^'^^^<:  toumiSner  Th  I 
^»  !ii  **/  "°  "^"^^bt  vessel  free  to  ro- 
imte  about  a  vertical  axis,  and  ^ving  at 
^^°^^l  *5^  ^^  discharring  pipes  pro- 
Jertjng  horiaontally  on  either  sMe  and 
Wnt  In  opposite  directions  at  the  end^ 


throng  which  th*  watsr  ia  dlachargvd 
horiMtttaUy.  the  dinction  of  diaehsMt 
being  mainly  at  right  anglM  to  a  Um 

&  i5  V^*  <»r'"'»»°«  ^"^^^  the  axS! 
Si  ♦?tr''*^  preseurea  at  the  benda  of 
the  tubea,  arialng  from  the  two  iaauing 
jeta  of  water,   cauae   the   apparatua   to 

f*'"^*  i°.."  °P90^i^  directkn  to  the 
issuing  fluid. 

Barkinff,  *.  *2,'^°  <>'  Enaland,  county 
„,,  _  ®*  o'  Eaaex,  on  the  Roding,  7 
milea  if.  e.  of  London,  with  aome  Im- 
portant manufacturing  worka.  Near  it 
la  the  outfall  of  the  aewage  of  a  larg« 
part  of  London.  Pop.  (1911)  81302. 
Bark-stove,  Bam-md,  a  aort  of  hot- 
»  bouae  for  forcing  or  for 
growing  plants  that  require  a  great  heat 
combined  with  moiature,  both  of  which 
Lf-  f"P?"«J  J>y  the  fermentation  that 
acts  up  jn  a  bed  of  apent  tanner's  bark 
contained  in  a  brick  pit  under  guL 

Bar'laam  and  Jos'aphat,  •   '« 

uf^Zlt  'S'l'*.",*^  romance,  which^ialn 
its    main    details    a    Christianized    ver- 

Th2  1  *''%''i°<'"  '«««'»«'»  of  Buddh", 
The    story   first   appeared    in    Greek    ii 

1;  ull"'"*'  °'  Joannes  Damascenus  in  th» 
AnJ?T^''^-  ^i5«  wmpllera  of  th; 
stJv  ^<"»''«or«m,  Boccaccio,  Gower,  and 

from  iT"  ""    ■"    '*™'"»    materials 

Bar-le-dno  CV*'':H*^)a.  «  town  ef 

.«-      r\      .        Northeast  France,  on  the 

et^'  '-p^r^dW  J»'  confectionary! 

Barletta  y""'i«*'"^>',  a  seaport  in 
P.^  „-  *!.-  *  j"i°xi  '**'7'  province  of 
i*„^i.°°  u*  Adriatic,  with  a  fine  Gothic 
^urch ;  it  has  a  considerable  export 
SSlls!"  '         '  *'"°'"'8'  etc.    Kp. 

Barley  (bftrli),   the  name  of  several 

rrn^j...!  *^'""^*^  P>°**  o'  the  genus 
aordeum,    order    Graminese     (erasses) 

fo?Sfln*  «™?  "«««i  a«  food  and 'ffi 
for  making  malt,  from  which  are  prepared 

tei^*""'"'  "5*^  ''bisky.  Barley  has 
5^t?n„'i?^''°  Vi  *^"ltivated  from  remote 
oS.-12^?i.  "??  beer  was  made  from  it 
of^i?*.r?„^n/'«P*^''°?-  ,The  cultivation 
Pnron/  u°K^-  ^"^  1*"'^  northward  in 
in  rtSf'nnrf^' K*^.  "'^^  ^'"'  ""''i''*  bread 
inv  ntho^  *•''  ^""/  better  adapted  than 
»!L'^^„***°*'.*™"'  *"  the  most  northeriy 
«™in-growing     latitude.       The     spwies 

ticHum,   ^o-rowed    bariev:    H.   vulaare 

Bix-rowed,  of  which  the  smaU  vari^tv  is 

Sriedes'^of""2SJ  °;  '^'  andenfrV 
vaneues    or    the    four    and    aiz-xoind 


Btrley-nigar 


Bamard-CaiUt 


riM  art  gtncnlly  ooarwr  than  thoM 
th«  two-rowed,  and  adapted  for  a 
poorer  aoil  and  more  exposed  aitaation. 
8ome  of  these  are  called  her«  or  bigg. 
In  Britain  barley  occupies  about  the 
same  area  as  wheat,  but  in  N.  America 
the  extent  of  it  as  a  crop  is  comparatiTely 
■mall,  being  in  Canada,  however,  rela- 
tireljr  greater  than  in  the  States,  and  the 
Canadian  barley  is  of  very  high  quality. 
Barley  is  better  adapted  for  cold  climates 
than  any  other  grain,  and  some  of  the 
coarser  varieties  are  cultivated  where  no 
other  cereal  can  be  grown.  Pot  or 
Scotch  barley  is  the  grain  deprived  of 
the  husk  in  a  mill.  Pearl  harlcif  in  the 
grain  polished  and  rounded  and  deprived 
of  husk  and  pellicle.  Patent  barley  is 
the  farina  obtained  by  grinding  pearl  bar- 
ley. Barley  water,  a  decoction  of  pearl 
barley,  is  used  in  medicine  as  possessing 
eii,i.ilient,  diluent,  and  expectorant  quali- 
ties. 

Barley-sugar,  SnTaia' to^ffi 

ify    in^o    an    amorphous    mass    without 
crystallizing. 

Barlow  (^^''^^)f  Joet.,  an  American 
poet  and  diplomatist ;  born  in 
Connecticut  in  1754.  After  an  active 
and  changeful  life  as  chaplain  in  the 
Revolutionary  war,  lawyer,  editor,  land- 
agent,  lecturer,  and  consul,  he  went 
to  Paris  and  acquired  a  fortune.  On 
his  return  to  America  he  was  ap- 
pointed minister  plenipotentiary  to  France 
(1811),  but  died  near  Cracow  in  1812 
on  his  way  to  meet  Napoleon.  His  prin- 
cipal poem,  the  Columbiad,  dealing  with 
American  history  from  the  time  of  Co- 
lumbus, was  published  in  1807.  It  is  a 
weighty  epic  which  no  one  now  reads. 

Barm.    See  Yeaat. 

Barmecides  (^r'^f-sMz),  a  distin- 

**  "*^"  guished  Persian  family, 
whose  virtue  and  splendor  form  a  favor- 
ite subject  with  Mohammedan  poets  and 
historians.  Two  eminent  members  of  this 
family  were  Khnled-ben-Barmek,  tutor 
of  Harun  al  Rashid ;  and  his  son  Tahya, 
grand  v  ier  of  Harun.  The  expression 
BarmeciacB  Feast,  meaning:  a  visionary 
banquet  or  make-believe  entertainment, 
nrieinates  from  the  Barber's  story  of  his 
Sixth  Brother  in  the  Arabian  Nights' 
Entertainments. 

Barmen  (^iir'men),  a  German  city  on 
the  Wupper,  in  the  Prussian 
Rhine  Province,  government  of  Diissel- 
dorf,  and  forming  a  continuation  of  the 
town  of  Elberfeld,  in  the  valley  of  Bar- 
men. It  has  extensive  ribbon  and  other 
textile  manufactures.  A  monorail  system 
of  transit  is  in  succesaful  operation  be- 


tween    Elberfeld     and 
(1D06).  1(»,214. 

Barnabas  (»>*''«»»•»«■).  tha  mmuM 

Joses,  a  fellow-laborer  of  Paul,  and.  Ilk* 
him,  ranked  as  an  apostle.  According  to 
tradition  he  became  the  first  bishop  of 
Milan,  but  he  is  not  mentioned  in  Am- 
brose's list ;  it  is  thought  that  he  suffered 
martyrdom  at  Cyprus.  His  festival  ia 
held  on  the  11th  June. 

Barnabas  ^'^i^''>   cpistli   or,  aa 

*  epistle  in  twenty-one  chai>- 
ters  unanimously  ascribed  to  Barnabas 
by  early  Christian  writers,  but  without 
any  support  of  internal  evidence.  It 
was  probably  written  between  119  and 
126  B.C.,  by  one  who  was  not  a  Jew  and 
under  the  influence  of  Alexandrian  Juda- 
istic  thought. 

BamabiteS  (b/r'na-blts),  an  order 
of  canons  founded  ia 
Milan  in  1530  and  named  after  the 
Milan  church  of  St.  Barnabas,  which  wai 
allotted  them  to  preach  in.  A  few  house  i 
of  the  congregation  still  exist  in  Belgium 
and  Italy. 

Ha  muni  A  (b&r'na-kl),  the  name  stf  (it 
stuUH^XC  family  (Lepadida)  of  msr 
rine  crustaceous  animals,  order  Cirri, 
pedia.  They  are  enveloped  by  a  mantltt 
and  shell,  composed  of  five 
principal  valves  and  several 
smaller  pieces,  joined  •  to- 
gether by  a  membrane  at- 
tached to  their  circumfer- 
ence; and  they  are  furnished 
with  a  long,  flexible,  fleshy 
stalk  or  peduncle,  provided 
with  muscles,  by  which  they 
attach  themselves  to  ships' 
bottoms,  submerged  timber.  Barnacle 
etc.  They  feed  on  small  ^MfSta^'*' 
marine  animals  brought  «•/«"»;• 
wiQbin  their  reach  by  the  water  and  se- 
cured by  their  tentacula.  Some  of  the 
larger  species  are  edible.  According  to 
an  old  fable,  these  animals  produced 
barnacle  geese. 

Barnacle  Goose   (^«f«»'  6«;««cto 

summer  visitant  of  the  northern  seas,  in 
size  rather  smaller  than  the  common  wild 
goose,  and  having  the  forehead  and  cheeks 
white,  the  upper  body  and  neck  black. 
This  bird  became  the  subject  of  a  curious 
popular  fable,  not  yet  extinct,  being 
believed  to  be  bred  from  the  fruit  of  a  tree 
growing  on  the  seashore,  or  from  a  shell* 
fish  which  grew  on  the  tree,  or  from  rot- 
ting wood  in  the  water. 

Barnard-Castle,  a  town  of  England, 

Ma,xii«.j.>>  vH^v.kv,  County  Durham. 
There  are  a  large  threadmiU  and  carpet 


BRmard  Oon«ff 


Ban«TeMI 


Simiard  Colleffe^  ftium-Meuriiaia- 

ff^^on  «'*?"•?  in  SetrTork  City. 

SIm^hS^*  UnlwMity  (a.  v.).  Alf  Bar- 
atrt  degreei  are  «rant«r  by  and  Ip  the 
2!2m-«/  ,C°*«»B»  Unlverdty.  whSe 
Sn^^^^fTi.^  ex-offldo  prcBldcnt  of  Bar- 
naw.  The  endowment  of  the  e^cee  ia 
•bout  11^000,  and  the  valnV^the 

«iir°^iil?  I  »«»S=«1«  nearly  ii.OOO.OO0t 
JUM  VirgInU,  Croeheron  GndonicCTO 
■waa  appointed  dean  in  1011.  The  enrol- 
went  o£  atudmta  in  1016  waa  760. 

^^ ,   V-jncr,  bom  at  Nashville,  Ten- 

JuT\^  ^^U  »f«">uated  at  Van<ierhUt 
rfiir*^'  ^^^t  7J^  artronomer  at  the 
S^Y^riKr"^'^  M87-85;  aftcrwarda  at 
tlie  Yericea  obaerratory  and  profcmor  of 
Artronomy  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

^rJiTXf':?^  *?v^*^  *  fi'*  aatellite  of 
Jupiter,  made  other  discoveries  of  impop- 
tance,  and  did  valuable  woric  in  celestial 
photography.  He  baa  been  awarded  the 
gold  medala  of  varioua  French  and  Bilttdi 

BaxTiard.  fM?sMCK  AirotTSTrs. 

»4»..  V  l*"^?**!  ,?°^  educational 
writer,  bom  at  ShcflBeld,  Mnss^  In  1809. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1828,  waa  pr©: 
fMsor  in  the  University  of  Alabama  1837- 
B4,  took  orders  in  the  P.  B.  Church  in 
if?*}  ^■■,P';«;M«it  of  tho_Univemty  of 
luasissippi  1856-61,  and  1864-88  Drsd- 

which  hb  endowed  ^th  Barnard  CoDege! 
^- 'SSJSr  *o'^*  Pro^ea$  of  Science, 
Oovemmmt,  tite.   He  died  April  27,  IsSt. 

Barnard,  ^^\  gbet,    Bcuiptor, 

KWf '  ¥Sr  ^  ^^'  ed?pate(f  at  Art 
Institute  Chlcaeo,  and  at  Ecole  Nation- 

S!i/«^„^t°*A'?''  ^'^^'^^  awarded 
f^  meoala  at  tte  ^ris  Exposition  of 
MOO  and  the  Buffalo  ExpositiSn  of  1901. 
Hia  productions  include  Brotherlv  Love, 
pI^^'^v?'  ^\^^  Pj"i  <^  Central 

i*/«,  7%«  lAfe  of  Humanity  (made  for 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Capitol),  and  the 
v-*"nKT  J^nco'ni  unveiled  In  Lytte 
Park,  Cincinnati,  in  1917.    A  repHca  of 

SS«Sf^*LT^.?^^^*f4.*»y.*h«  American 
OraMttee  for  the  Celebration  of  tiie  Cen- 
tnryof  Peace  between  Great  Britain  and 
America  as  Its  gift  to  England™  Ola 
jmue  onphaslzea  the  homely  character- 
uncs  of  Lincoln  and  aroused  much  con- 
Borecvy, 


cated  to  thaMBditloa  of  boneleHddldron. 
founded  a  'Hone'  for  then  in  iSTTiSd 

e^poo  orphan  walfi  were  reaeued  and 
trained  for  usjrful  careera.     HefoundM 

S^I«S&.li*R?^  ¥^5  *»  1*1  and 
^ote  much  on  tba  redamatloa  of  deaerted 

Barnaul  1*5*r''»»-«n»  « town  tn  si- 

,  bena,   and   capital  of   th« 

Important  Altai  mining  dlstrirt;  hasTgo"! 
copper  and  silver  mines  in  ita  vfcinity  and 
many  fumacea  and  ameltenu  Pop.a5,850. 
Bamave  (Wr-nav).  Airronn  Pobbb 
_, .  ,  r  JoBKPH  MAiue,  a  distin- 
gnlshw'  reneh  revolutionist,  who  buc- 
?h?  litv*  «#^u"*°^  wainst  Mirabra.i 
the  right  of  the  National  Assembly  as 
against  that  of  the  king  to  dedare  fo? 
fif^^nWiuS'''  Jat  «ft£rwarda  asserte<l  the 

KS'&i!^S'i?a  '^^  •^°^«"- 

Barnes     l^*™*3'  Ami»p,  theologian. 

York  tn  17JW  "V- ioi&\®***«  <>'  New 
«n-V^,  J^  In  1826  he  was  ordained 
5f«!2L'^*'?g  P««byterian   Church   of 

fP«^t>!*''-^5**5  1870  had^charge  of  the 
*i"t  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  ia  chiefly  known-by  hta  jTof^f 
o»  ««  New  Tettament  and  ^o^onthl 
Old  Teatament.  -BeyraM  tried  for  hercsj- 
S^,?r  «„**i  ^i.'^S'  *»  universal  So- 


«ffl^"!1•'*^^  he  first  altered  a  soUdtor's 
S?^**!?*  ^I^^  •  '^P'*^^  P^  Dorchester, 
*?a-n?'?n?  taken  orders  became  rector 

SL,^"'^^^^:^*  .P'^"  i?  ^  native 
county  .and  died  there.     He  acquired  a 

KkS  -^\®'  ""Py,  toiguages,  and  pub- 
P«-tr.''i*'^**°A??I°-?"<lo  ««»«*  English. 
uSt'^J^r^^Ti^f'' }^  the  Doraet  dia- 
lect, and  Rural  Poema  In  common  English. 

Bameveldt  (tar'ne-velt) ,  John  vas 
KM.  »«  rr  11  J  J  Oldew,  grand  pension- 
1^1-  T?°W  ^"'^^  the  atrugglo  with 
Philip  II  of  Spain :  lx>m  In  1549.  After 
the  amassinatfon  of  William  of  Orange, 
and  tiie  conquest  of  the  aouth  pmv- 
mcM  by  the  Spaniards  under  Parma,  he 
il°?a  t?®  efflhwwy  to  secure  English 
aid.  Finding,  however,  that  the  Eari  of 
McMter  proved  a  worse  than  useless 
any,  he  aecnred  the  devation  of  the  young 
Maurice  of  Nassau  to  the  post  of  atadt- 


linilty 


Btronditv 


koMw,  at  the  um«  time  by  bl«  own 
iHm  MninUtnition  doing  much  to  rettora 
tb«  pnwpcmy  of  the  Ktatr.  After  ■erring 
M  unbaMAdor  to  France  and  England, 
b«  snccecded  in  lOOT  in  obtaining  from 
Spain  a  recognition  of  the  iudependencc 
of  the  States,  and  two  years  later  in  con- 
clnding  with  her  the  twelve  >eart'  truce. 
Maurice,  ambitious  of  absolute  rule  and 
jealous  of  the  ioi^ience  of  Barneveldt, 
was  interested  in  tue  continuance  of  the 
war,  and  lost  nu  opportunity  of  hostile 
action  against  the  great  statesman.  In 
this  he  was  aided  by  the  strougly-marlied 
theological  division  in  the  state  between 
the  Oomarites  (the  CalviniHtic  and 
popular  party)  and  the  Arminians,  of 
whom  Bameveldt  was  a  supporter. 
Maurice,  who  had  thrown  in  bis  luC  with 
the  Gomarites,  encouraged  the  idea  that 
the  Arminians  were  the  friends  of  Spain, 
and  procured  the  assembly  of  a  synod 
at  Dort  (1618)  which  violently  con- 
demned them.  Bameveldt  and  his  friends 
Grotiua  and  Iloogerbeets  were  arrested, 
and  subjected  to  a  mock  iHal ;  and  Bame- 
veldt. to  whom  the  country  owed  its 
political  existence  and  the  commons  their 
retention  of  legislative  power,  was  be- 
headed on  May  13th,  1610.  Ilia  sona 
four  years  later  attempted  to  avenge 
hia  death;  one  waa  beheade<1,  the  other 
escaped  to  Spain, 
BanuleV    (bamz'lS),  a  town  of  Eng- 

shire.  Its  staple  industries  are  the  manu- 
facture of  linens,  glass,  iron,  steel,  and 
needles,  and  there  are  numerous  collieries 
iu  the  neighborhood.  Pop.  (1011)  50.- 
623. 

Barnstable  (barn'sta-b'l),  a  seaport 
of  MassaciiuKPtti).  on  a 
bay  of  the  same  name,  a  part  of  Oape  Cod 
Bay.  It  is  the  county  town  of  Barnsta- 
ble Co.,  a  sandy  region,  largely  devoted  to 
cranberry  cultivation.  The  town  has 
numerous  vessels  engaged  in  fisheries  and 
the  coast  trade.     Pop.  4600. 

Barnstaple  <,¥^t«S£J).  ,%Z^l\ 

Devon,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Taw, 
crossed  by  a  12th  century  bridge;  manu- 
factures of  lace,  paper,  pottery,  furni- 
ture, toy*  and  turnery,  and  leather.  Pop. 
(1911)  14,488. 

Bar'num  Phiiteas  T.,  a  famous 
*  American  showman,  bom 
at  Bethel.  Connecticut.  In  1810;  died  in 
ls91.  In  1841  he  established  a  museum 
in  New  York  City,  devoted  to  real  and 
pretended  wonders  and  which  won  great 
celebrity.  The  most  notable  of  his 
achievements  was  the  bringing  to  Amer- 
ica of  the  famous  Swedish  vocalist,  Jenny 
Land,  who  through  her  own  powers  and 


hia    skillful    advertising    was    •  * 

success.    Bee  bis  Life,  written  by  blu  .elf. 

BarOaoh.    see  i^roacA. 

Barod&  (b*-rO'dA),  a  non-tributary 
"  state,  but  subordinate  to  the 
Indian  government ;  situated  in  the  north 
of  the  Bombay  presidency.  It  consists 
of  a  nnmber  of  detached  territories  In 
the  province  of  Ouserat,  and  is  generally 
level,  fertile,  and  well  cultivated,  pro* 
ducinf  luxuriant  crop:,  of  grain,  cotton, 
tobacco,  opium,  sugar-cane,  and  oil-seeds. 
There  is  a  famous  breed  of  large  white 
oxen  used  as  draught  cattle.  Area  8226 
sq.  miles;  pop.  (est.^  1,953,000.  The 
ruler  is  called  the  Uaekwdr.  The  dis- 
semions  of  the  Baroda  familv  have  more 
than  once  railed  for  British  Interven  ion. 
and  in  1875  the  raling  GackwAr  was 
tried  and  deposed  in  connection  with  the 
charge  of  attempt  to  poison  the  British 
resident. — Baboda,  the  capital,  is  the 
third  city  in  the  Bombay  presidency.  It 
consists  of  the  city  proper  within  the 
walls  and  the  suburbs  without,  aad  is 
largely  composed  of  poor  and  crowded 
houses,  but  has  also  some  fine  buildings, 
and  is  noted  for  its  Hindu  temples  kept 
up  by  the  state.  Pop.  103,800  (includ- 
ing troops  iu  the  adjoining  cantonment). 

Barometer  l^*:!^*"'**"!;^'    •"*   *°" 

strument  for  measu^ 
ing  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  thus  determining  changes  in 


Marine 
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Bsromel 

the  weather,  the  height  of  mountains,  and 
othe»  pnenoroia.  It  had  its  origin 
about  the  m^  :!•,  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury in  an  e:..periment  of  Torricelli,  an 
Italian,  who  faund  that  If  a  glass  tab* 


« 
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!^^*  ^A^%\  ^  '?'?«*''•  "P*"  at  on«  end 
only,  and  filled  with  mercury,  was  placed 
vertically   with   the  open  end   in   a  cup 
of  the  same   fluid    metal,  a   portion  of 
tHe  mercury  descended  into  the  cup.  leav- 
Ine  a  column   only   about  30  inches  in 
height  in  the  tube.     He  inferred,  there- 
♦2'**      /'   ^^^  atmospheric  pressure   on 
tlie  surface  of  the   mercury  in   the  cup 
forced  It  up  the  tube   to  the  heiRht  of 
3U  inches,  and  that  this  was  so  because 
tne  weight  of  a  column  of  air  from  the 
cup  to  the   top  of  the  atmosphere   was 
equal  only  to  that  of  a  column  of  mercury 
of  the  aame   base   and  30  inches   high. 
l^ascal  confirmed  the  conclusion  in  1G45; 
«x   years   afterwards    it   was   found   bv 

„»-*v®  lorncellian  tube  varied  with  the 
J^  .^fi..*'°^'  P  ^^^'  Boyle  proposed 
haS-K**  l^^  instrument  to  measure  the 
h«r?l^?'  mountains.  The  height  of  the 
barometer  IS  expressed  in  English  inches 
m  li/ngland  and  America,  but  the  metric 
sys  em  IS  used  in  all  sci'entific  work  ex- 
cepting meteorology.  In  France  and  most 
European  countries  the  metric  system  is 


two  legs  represents  the  pressure  of  thi 
atmosphere.  In  the  best  siphon  baromo 
if^^  }u^^^-  ?■*?  ^^'^  s<^«les,  one  for  earl 
Jeg,  the  divisions  on  one  being  reckonec 


Siphon  Barometer.     Wheel  Barometer. 


whSf  i«TT°rfi*'^-  "''^"»  barometer, 
nili  *  ^u  *  modification  of  the  Torricel- 
lian  tube,   consists   of   a   glass   tubo   ^-^ 

in' Wl,'°-  ^'^^'^  «°^  abou!  'one-  hi>d  ft 
an  inch  in  diameter,  hermetically  sealed 
at  the  top,  and  having  the  lower  end 
resting  m  a  small  vessel  containing  mer- 
cury, or  bent  upwards  and  terminating  in 
Lt^^^  5»lb  partly  occupied  bv  the  mer° 
tnh^  r^  y^J\.  *?  tl'e  atmosphere  The 
11/ *u  ^'■•^'  ^"^<^  ^»th  purified  mercury 
and  then  inverted,  and  there  is  affised  to 
oJTh  *"  mark  the  height  of  the  mer^ 
cunal  column,  which  comparativelv  sel- 

fnc'hp,"'"!"  "'*"^''  ,^1  *"•  «inks  below  28 
inches.  In  general  the  rising  of  the  mer- 
f^jy. presages  fair  weather,  and  its  ?all- 
mg  the  contrary,  a  great  and  sudden  ^1 
t^lnK^Ji^  !J^"?^  ^'■''•^ase  of  a  storm.    Cer- 

Eo  be  notPH°*  H*^""'  ^Z^^'Y'  I'ave  also 
lo    De   noted:    thus,    when   fair   or    fnni 

weather  follows  almost  immeSely  upon 
the  rise  or  fall  of  the  mercury,  the  change 
rhnnT"';^^  'H'*  <^"ation ;  while  if  the 
change  of  weather  be  delayed  for  some 
days  after  the  variation  in  the  moreury  it 
IS  usually  of  long  continuance.  The  direi- 
aZunt    '  ^'""^  ''"'  "'^^  '"^  "«  ttk^n  into 

The  siphon  barometer  consists  of  a 
^^\}^^'  generally  of  uniform  Ce.  hav^ 
ihf  *fo  "»iequal  leg.s,  the  longer  closed 
the  shorter  open.  A  sufficient  quantity  ol 
Sf^nJiLi'l'''"*...*'*'^^  introduced  to  fill 
riirhf^r/f'if'^'  *^^  mstrument  is  set  up- 
«fn  ;w"lK*'^.S*''*^"'"y  tal^es  such  a  posi- 
tion that  the  difference  of  the  levels  in  th« 


fr«l^'-^°*^  *'^.  *^e  other  downwards 
from  an  intermediate  zero  point,  so  that 
the  sum  of  the  two  readings  is  the  differ- 
Kches.'"'''  °'  ''''  '"^^^"y  in  th2  ulo 
_  The  wheel  barometer  is  the  one  that 
IS  most  commonly  used  for  domestic  pur- 

t'^T/'  f.'*  '^  ^^''  ^'"F  ''eing  accurate,  but 
it  IS  often  preferred  for  ordinary  use  on 

by  which  small  differences  in  the  height 
or  tne  column  of  mercury  are  more  easily 
observed.  It  usually  consists  of  a  siphon 
barometer,  having  a  float  resting  on  the 
iZioh  «^  the  mercury  in  the  open 
branch,  a  thread  attached  to  the  float 
passing  over  a  pulley,  and  having  a  weight 
as    a   counterpoise    to    the    float   at   its 

tSl7ZT  ♦^^^%*''*'  J^"'"-'''^  "«es  and 
nniiL^  ^i.*V^'**^  .°°^    ^e'Kht    turn    the 

til  "dbl  °^"'°  "''^^^  ^^^  '°<^"  "* 

,v.3''  »«ott»<ot»  barometer  is  a  portable 
^ort  «nS'  barometer  with  a  trip^  su,^ 
alHfnSf  ^  /  ''""^  ^'''^'^  '"''  measuring  tl  p 
age  throLh"';;!*'''"'- J?  P''^^^"*  b'eak. 
hfi'vv  hS  *^^  «s""«tions  of  such  a 
neavy   liquid   as   mercurv,    it  is   usiibIIv 

a  m^i'vlibra^-''  ''J'  '«  furnished' w/k 
of  which  t1i»«  "''''  ^  ^"*^'  *»y  "eans 
to  The  Vn   «r^/if"'T  ^"y  ^  f«'<^ed  up 

opera tlons\uJh««  l^^''  ^'"'  •^««''"»' 
altitudes!  the  ia?e  *^  "^a'awoient  of 
furnishe.:  wlfi.  „  J  ?'  "*  barometer  s 
grea  ••  ',nere„  "es  ^io'  °^^«™^er,  which 
accurr   /   of  th!  — '      °y,°"*ene88    and 


Barometii 


Baronivi 


Is  sufficient: — As  tbe  sum  of  the  heights 
of  the  mercury  at  th«  bottom  and  top 
of  the  mountain  ia  xo  their  difference,  so 
Is  52,000  to  the  height  to  be  measured,  in 
feet  (See  also  Heights,  Measurement 
of.)  In  exact  barometric  observations 
two  corrections  require  to  be  made,  one 
for  the  depression  of  the  mercury  in  the 
tube  by  capillary  attraction,  the  other 
for  temperature,  which  increases  or  di- 
minishes tb*^  bulk  of  the  mercury.  In 
regard  to  ■  •>  I'pasurement  of  heights 
the  ger  ."ai  li.'e  is  to  subtract  the  ten- 
thousar  iih  part  vit  ii>  ■  observed  altitude 
for  ev  T  degree  of  i'ahreuheit  above 
S2». 

In  tl^:  nnerod  oartjieter,  as  its  name 
implies  (Gr.  a,  oot,  neros,  liquid),  no 
fluid  is  employed,  the  action  being  de- 
pendent upon  the  susceptibility  to  atmo- 
spheric pressure  shown  by  a  flat  circu- 
lar metallic  chamber  from  which  the  air 

has  been  part- 
ially exhausted, 
and  which  has  a 
flexible  top  and 
bottom  of  corru- 
gated  metal 
plate.  By  an 
ingen  i  o  u  s  a  r- 
rangem  e  n  t  of 
springs  and  lev- 
ers the  depres- 
sion or  elevation 
of  tbe  surface  of 
the  box  is  registered  by  an  index  on  the 
dial,  by  which  means  it  is  also  greatly 
magnified,  being  given  in  inches  to  cor- 
respond with  the  mercurial  barometer. 
Aneroids  are,  however,  generally  less  reli- 
able than  mercurial  barometers,  with 
which  they  should  be  frequently  com- 
pared. The  cut  shows  an  aneroid  without 
its  case.  A  is  the  partially  exhausted 
chamber,  B  a  strong  spring  connected 
with  its  top  and  with  the  base-plate,  o 
a  lever  from  b  connected  through  the 
bent  lever  d  with  the  chain  e  coiled 
round  f,  and  always  kept  tense  by  the 
spiral  spring  o.  As  the  top  of  a  rises 
or  falls  its  motion  is  transmitted  by  B 
to  the  levers  and  chain  so  as  to  move  the 
needle  H.  At  J  is  seen  the  tube  through 
which  the  air  is  drawn  from  a. 

Barometz    L^"'^-"2if^^>  'JJIfJ^'ful 

rem,  which  grows  in  the 
salt-plains  near  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  is 
covered  with  a  yellow  silky  down,  from 
which  of  old  costly  garments  are  said  to 
have  been  woven.  It  is  also  known  as  the 
Tatar  or  Scythian  Lamb,  it  bearing  a 
rough  resemblance  to  an  animal  and  a 
hairy  covering.  The  Russians  formerly 
regarded  it  as  at  once  plant  and  animal, 
believing  it,  while  growing  on  a  Btalk,  to 


Aneroid  Barometer. 


have  the  organs  and  limbs  of  a  lamb,  to 
eat  grass,  and  have  other  animal  charac- 
teristics. 

Baron.      (bir'un),    originally,    in    the 
^  feudal  system,  the  vassal  or 

immediate  tenant  of  any  superior ;  but  the 
term  was  afterwards  restricted  to  the 
king's  barons,  and  again  to  the  greater 
of  these  only,  who  attended  the  Great 
Council,  or  who,  at  a  later  date,  were 
summoned  by  writ  to  Parliament.  It  was 
the  second  rank  of  nobility,  until  dukes 
and  marquises  were  introduced  and 
placed  above  the  earls,  and  viscounts 
were  also  set  above  the  barons,  who, 
therefore,  now  hold  the  lowest  rank  in 
the  British  peerage.  The  present  barons 
are  of  three  classes:  (1)  barons  by  pre- 
scription, whose  ancestors  have  im- 
meniorially  sat  in  the  Upper  House;  (2) 
by  patent;  (3)  by  tenure,  i.e.  holding 
the  title  as  annexed  to  land.  The  coronet 
is  a  plain  gold  circle  with  six  balls  or 
large  pearls  on  its  edge,  the  connected  cai» 
being  of  crimscm  velvet. — Baron  and  fcmv, 
a  term  used  for  husband  and  wife  in  thi» 
English  law. — Baron  of  beef,  two  sirloins 
not  cut  asunder. 

'RornTiA'i-  (biir'un-pt),  a  bereditar;^ 
xtuiuiicb  dignity  in  Great  Britain  am) 
Ireland,  next  in  rank  to  the  peerage,  orig- 
inally instituted  by  James  I,  in  1611, 
nominally  to  promote  the  colonieation 
and  defense  of  Ulster,  each  baronet,  on 
his  creation  being  originally  obliged  to 
pay  into  the  treasury  a  sum  of  flOift.'i,  ex- 
clusive of  fees.  Baronets  in  Ireland 
were  instituted  in  1620,  and  in  Scotland 
in  1625.  the  latter  being  called  Baronet? 
of  Scotland  and  Nova  Scotia,  becaust) 
their  creation  was  originally  intended  tc 
further  the  colonization  of  Nova  Scotia , 
But  the  baronets  of  Scotland  anl  of  Ire- 
land have  been  baronets  of  the  United 
Kingdom  if  created  since  1T07  and  1801, 
respectively.  A  baronet  has  the  title  of 
'  Sir '  prefixed  to  his  Christian  and  sur- 
name, and  his  wife  is  '  Lady '  so-and-so. 
Baronets  rank  before  all  knights.  They 
have  as  their  badge  a  'bloody  hand '  (the 
arms  of  Ulster),  that  is,  a  left  hand, 
erect  and  open,  cut  off  at  the  wrist,  and 
red  in  color. 

BarOniuS  (ba-ro'ni-us),  or  Baronio. 
****''*"  Cesar,  an  Itahan  eccle- 
siastical historian,  born  1538;  educated 
at  Naples ;  in  1557  went  to  Rome ;  was 
njic  of  th?  first  pupils  of  St.  Philip  of 
Neri.  and  member  of  the  oratory  founded 
by  him  ;  afterwards  cardinal  and  librarian 
of  the  Vatican  Library.  He  owed  these 
dignities  to  the  services  which  he  rendered 
the  church  by  his  Ecclesiastical  Annals, 
comprising  valuable  documents  from  the 
papal  arctaiTea,  on  which  he  labored  from 


Barons'  War 


Barrafranca 


lMV"no^*^  were  continued,  though  with 
r21«2?J?  *'  ^^  °^^^'  writers,  of  whom 
Kaynaldl  takes  the  first  rank. 

Barons'  War,  ^^^  ^«'  carried  on  for 
|l»on  de  Montfort"ln7'otVer  Ks  S 
In  1263.  ''^'"°'*  *•'*'  '^°»'  «»S>n°l°« 
Barony  (bdr'un-l),  a  manor  or  landed 
f«r««.i  1.  i^*®*«  .  "'"'«'■  a  baron,  who 
in  ^^I-\''°''  ''"*"'5  "R''*^  of  jurisdiction 

„K J  i      J?.  Ireland  baronies  are  stlU  the 
chief  subdivisions  of  the  counties 

iSarotnermograph  (bar-e-thir'mo- 

i^mosn?/.!  '^^"'■'^'"'^   simuTtaneoufl/ThV 
atmospheric   pressure  and   temperature; 


^l 


Assmann's  Barothermograph. 
o.  aneroid  baroniPter  which  civoa  hn>i.>-i  , 

SSJk*^!  ^o^^ery  Ught  to  be  sent  up 
^th  kites  and  sounding-baUoons 
Baronche  (ta-rSsh'),   a    four-wheeled 
««-!  *       .        carnage  with  a  falling  too 
fnn-  *7°  '°!'*^«  «««*«  1°  which  four  per^ 

S      "  "h.«*T'J  ^""""^'"^  two. 

■iSarqne    <oark),  a  three-masted  vessel 
__  ,  ot    which    the    foremast    nn^ 

SnS^Vl  "^  «l"are-rigged.  but  ?he  mf^ 
renmast  has  fore-and-aft  sails  only. 

Jjarqnesimeto  (ta?-kri-se-ma'to),   a 

Barr,  /^"f"*  Edith,  a  novelist,  bom 
iLT        .  'o^Ulverston,   England    In  imi 
Marrying  Robert  BarV.  «£f  7eot  to  iSi 


DeVoit^Te^fcr'^^f.TsllW 
i°  ^ngjand  ..he^he  wroTunder'th" 
name  of  'Luke  Sharp.'  Among  hi^ 
numerous  tales  are  In  a  Stetm^Cha^' 
The  Face  and  the  Mask.  In  the  Mid»tZi 
Alarnu,  The  MutabAanv,T^i;'*J 
JV  ith  Jerome  K.  Jerome  he  founded  t 
Idler  magazine  in  1892.    He  died  in  19  i 

Barra    ^l^'^T^^'  »  town  of  itaiv, 

Pop.  11.975.'^"'  ^  ""''  *"'  *>'  N^PJ^'- 
Barra,  ^r  Bab,  a  small  kingdom  in 
r«,„ks-  r;^  "^,^*  °?.'"'  *•>«  ™o"th  of  the 
^^=-^"'-  ^,l^^^  MandingoeB.  who  form  a 
considerable  part  of  the  inhabitants,,  are 
Mohammedans  and  the  most  civilized 
people  on  the  Gambia.  Pop.  200,000.  It 
Is  part  of  the  British  colony  of  dfambia! 
Barra,  ^°  's^an^  of  the  Outer  Heb- 
1^..  .  \  ,^^'  ^-  ^oast  of  Scotland,  be- 
««/?'^  to  Inverness-shire:  8  miles  long 

l^no  ''"^  ^  ^?  ^  '''°«<^'  of  irregular  out- 
une,  with  rocky  coasts,  surface  hilly  but 
^f'l'sh'ng  excellent  pasture.     On  the  w 

fiSp«  '  hollowed  out  vast  caves  and 
fissures.       Large     herds    of    cattle    and 

The  oolf^'P.""  T''^  «°  the  island 
The  coast  waters  of  this  and  adjacent 
islands  abound  with  fish,  and  fishing  is 
^  important  ndustry.  ^op.  about  loO 
Barracan  (b&ra-kan),  strictly,  a 
P»«io  „„.»  A  ^"'''H  strong  stuflf  made  in 
Persia  and  Arme.iia  of  camel's  hair,  but 

l.««i°S^^-'  ^*l  ^^^°  »PP"e(l  to  various 
wool,  fla.T,  and  cotton  fabrics. 

Barrack  ^^ar'alr  Spanish  la,raca), 
hnt  f«.  *~.  ongmaUy  a  small  cabin  or 
hut  for  troops,  but  now  applied  to  the 

foSr"*  """'^'"^^  '°  whlcWoops  are' 
Barrackpnr    (bdr-ak-pSr'),    a    town 

in  Barraekjiur  Park.     Pop.  17,7oo 
BarraCOOn     <  bar'a-kSn  > ,  a  'negro  bar- 
merlv    nlpnUfni    '"a^^K  or  slave  depot,  for- 

1^"™       '''^°^-'*"''^"^ 


Barrage 


Barrit 


(b&r-razh),  or  curtain-fire,  guilty  of  this  offense  being  indictable  •• 

a  common  barrator  or  barretor.  The 
commencing  of  suits  in  the  name  of  a  fic- 
titious plaintiff  is  common  barratry. 
Parr  A  (b&r'rS),  a  city  of  Washington 
*»***''  Co.,  Vermont,  the  seet  of  God- 
dard  Seminary.  It  is  the  granite  center 
of  the  United  States,  has  extensive  quar- 


Barrage    g^^  Artniery. 
Barramunda.     sce  ceratodus. 

norraTinilillfl  (bur-ran-kSl'ya),  a  port 

ifarranqmiia  ^^  g^^jj  America,  in 

ColomWa,  on  a  brnnch  of  the  river  Mag- 
dalena,  near  its  entrance  into  the  Carib- 


bean Sea.  connected  by  rail  with  the  sea-  riea,  also  manufactures  of  foundry  prod- 
port  Sabanilla.  Pop.  about  48,000.  nets,  stone-cutters'  tools,  etc.  Pop.  ll^MO. 
norms  (bi-ra),  Paul  Fbanqois  Jkan  Parrel  (bar'el),  a  well-known  variety 
jjuriaa  Nicholas,  Comte  de,  member  *'•****'*  ©f  wooden  vessel;  also  used  aa 
of  the  French  national  convention  and  of  a  definite  measure  and  weight.  A  barrel 
the  executive  directory,  born  in  Provence  of  beer  is  30  gals.,  of  flout  196  lbs.,  of 
1755 ;  died  in  1829.  After  serving  in  the  beef  or  pork  200  lbs. 
army  in  India  and  Africa,  he  joined  the  Parrpl.nrg^Ti  *  nusical  instrument 
revolutionary  party  and  was  a  deputy  in  ■*«**•««''■  vxgc»i*,  usually  carried  by 
the  tiers-*tat.  He  took  part  in  the  attack  street  musicians,  in  which  a  barrel  stud- 
upon  the  Bastille  and  upon  the  Tuileries,  ded  with  pegs  or  statjles,  when  turned 
and  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  round,  opens  a  series  of  valves  to  admit 
In  the  subsequent  events  he  displeased  air  to  a  set  of  pipes,  or  acts  upon  wire 
Robespierre,  and  on  this  account  joined  strings  like  those  of  the  piano,  thus  pro- 


the  members  of  the  committee,  who  fore 
saw  danger  awaiting  them,  and  being  en 
trusted  with  the  chief  command  of  the 
forces  of  his  party  he  succeeded  in  the 
overthrow  of  Robespierre.  On  Feb.  4, 
1795.  he  was  elected  president  of  the  con- 
vention, and  on  Oct.  5,  when  the  troops 
of  the  sections  which  favored  the  royal 
cause  approached,  Barras  for  a  second 
time  received  the  chief  command  of  the 
forces   of    the   convention.     On    this   oc 


ducing  a  fixed  series  of  tunes. 
Barrett  (bar'et),  Lawbence  (Bban- 
^a.t.i.s.vv  NiQAN).  a  leading  actor, 
son  of  an  Irish  mechanic,  born  in  Pater- 
son,  New  Jersey,  in  1838.  He  showed 
as  an  amateur  bis  special  talent  while 
working  in  a  store,  went  on  the  profes- 
sional stage  in  18u4,  and  soon  reached 
front  rank  in  his  profession.  Was  closely 
associated  with  Edwin  Booth,  whose  Life 
he  wrote.     Died  in  1891. 


casion  he  employed  General  Bonaparte,  Porrett  Wilson,  an  English  actor, 
for  whom  he  procured  the  chief  command  *»*"'*  •••^'"'j  noveli:it,  dramatist  and  poet, 
of  the  army  of  the  interior,  and  after-  born  11  846;  died  in  1904;  is  best  re- 
wards the  command  of  the  army  in  Italy,  membei  !or  his  great  spectacular  play. 
From  the  events  of  the  18th  Fructidor  The  8ig„  of  the  Croits. 
(Sept.  4.  1797)  he  governed  absolutely  Porripflrlp(bdi^'>-^^<l)<  a°  obstruction 
until  the  13th  June,  1799,  when  Sifiyfes  ■°"**^*'*"^  hastily  raised  to  defend 
entered  the  directory,  and  in  alliance  with  a  narrow  passage,  such  as  a  street,  de- 
Bonaparte  procured  his  downfall  in  the  file,  <  bridge.  When  beams,  chains, 
revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire  (Nov.  che -iux-de-frise  and  prepared  materials 
9,1799).  He  afterwards  resided  at  Brus-  are  vvanting,  wagons,  barrows,  casks, 
sels,  Marseilles,  Rome,  and  Montpellier  chests,  branches  of  trees,  paving-stones, 
under  surveillance,  returning  to  Paris  etc.,  are  available  for  the  purpose.  They 
only  after  the  restoration  of  the   Bour-  have  been  frequently  used  in  popular  out- 


bons. 

Barratrv  (bftr'a-trl),  in  commerce, 
J'  any  fraud  committed  by  the 
master  or  mariners  of  a  ship,  whereby  the 
owners,  freighters,  or  insurers  are  in- 
jured, as  by  evading  foreign  port  duties; 


bursts,  especially  in  Paris,  though  their 
accessibility  to  attack  by  breaking 
through  the  houses  of  adjoining  streets 
makes  a  prolonged  tenure  impossible. 
Por^riA  a  town  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
ami:  ric,  ^^   jj,g   Grand   Trunk   R.    R. 


deviation   from   the   usual  course  of   the  64  miles  n.  n.  w.  of  Toronto,  on  an  arm 

voyage,    by    the    captain,    for    bis    own  of  Lake  Simcoe.     It  has  planing  mills,  a 

private  purposes;  trading  with  an  enemy,  tannery,  carriage  works,  gas  ennne  works, 

whereby  the  ship  is  exposed  to  seizure;  flour  mills,  etc.    Pop.  (1911)  6468. 

willful  violation  of  a   blockade;  willful  Parrie     Snt  James  Matthew,  a  Scotch 

resistance  of  search  by  a  belligerent  ves-  ******  ^'^J    author,  born  at  Kirriemuir,  in 

sel,  where  the  right  of  search  is  legally  1860.     Became   a  journalist   in    London 

exercised;     fraudulent     negligence;     em-  in  1885.    He  showed  marked  humor  and 

bezzlement  of  any  part  of  the  cargo,  etc.  pathos    in    A    Window   in,    Thruma   and 

Barratrv     Common,  in  law,  the  stir-  The    Little    Minister,    the    latter    being 

'»    ring    up    of   lawsuits    and  dramatized    in    1897.     Other    works    are 

quarrels  between  other  persons,  the  party  Scntitnental    Tommy,    Margaret    Ogtlvy, 


Barrier  Treaty 


mV^rJ^Z^^'  ^^'•T  «'«'  'Wendy,  etc. 

S;w'^T"**''c'^°'"''8   include.    The   Pro- 

Oualiii  fi^"®  .^'^^  ^''«  'Wedding  Guest, 

?Tut%^*''^^U  ^hc  Admirable  Crichton, 

FirJ  w^J'J^"*^  Z""'  ^^^«  8it-by-the- 
*«»c,  TTAoJBuerw  Woman  Knows,  etc. 

isarner  Treaty.  ^*  °*™*  p^en  to 

.T.^  iTio  J  ,Z!!r  J  ^^'^^  treaties.  1709 
^^  ^^?,  *°?  ^15,  between  Great  Britaia 
and  Holland,  by  which  in  exchange  for 
certain  guarantees  England  engaged  to 
procure  an  adequate  barrier  on  the  side 
or  the  Netherlands, 


Barr 


province  of  Maranham  in  Braril,  for 
purpose  of  colonization.     For  h  s  1« 

hL'''a„'d"hf ',^IS"^^  '^'^^''^  "«j'"'«^ 
ni^ij  "  . .  *  '''^  "»  retirement  J-  1' 
?««^^1, '""  standard  worlt.  Asia  ^»o 
guesa,  he  wp„fe  a  moral  dialogue  on  c 
promis,         a  the  first  Portuguese  Qr, 

Baricoa  0)ar-r6'sa),      a      village 
A  ..J  I     .       *>Pain,  near  the  s.w   aimat 
Andalusia,  near  which  General  Grab 
when   abandoned   by   the   Spanlartr 


^^  luc  iiciuenanas.  _  —*«=*»«»   crencn  rorce  in  18 

Barrington  (i"i'-'ing-ton),     daines,  -Barrow  ^^^^•■Jf  >•  ^Jl^fr  in  the  sm, 

ton.  l«w.r.    «„.,!?°i!_^'?-"°>  I^arring:  ster,  rising  ITthi  te°l' !!?"ri?^t '* 


*„„    1  .""n  or  viscount  Barrine- 

ron,  lawyer,  antiquarian,  and  naturalist  • 
born  in  1727;  died  in  isOO?  He  wro  e 
many  papers  for  the  Royal  Society  and 
sSme  ^^rL*'*  Antiquaries;  published 
some  separate  works,  and  was  a  corrp- 
spondent  of  White  of  Selborne 
Bamster  (Wr'Js-Wr),  in  England  or 
DlMdni-  =,K  i'"«'and,  an  advocate  or 
of   thf'  I  ''^  has  been  admitted  by  one 

courts,  being  instructed  in  reearH  ^rTthl 

*We/'tee'hThei°  """^^  ^\  ^^^  ^i  Hi 
itor  who  Inv^h '■^'^'''''*  ^'■<''"  ti^e  solic- 
se?vicS^r^.-«?''PP^°  *°  en^aKe  their 
services,    Barristers  are  sometimes  called 

rister  i«  o   Ko,.?^    ®'y-     ^  revising  bar- 
the  Ust  nf  ^""»*er. appointed  to  ?evise 

Clartmond,    nnrpH    ht ZTZ'  ■^'^^  hmperor 
and  g.newf  2ent  fo^E'    ?   ."°'°''«' 


ster.  rising  on  the  boXs' Krkin 
and  Queen's  Counties,  and  after  a f." 

wJ,„TT  JT'°«  »•>«  Sufr  in  formi 
Waterford  harbor.  It  is  nexf  in  st«^ 
tance  to  the  Shannon,  Ld  Is  navi^^ 
for  vessels  of  200  tons'for''25  mifes^b' 

Barrow,  ^saac,  an  eminent  Eneli 
hnrn  5«  T     ™«thomatician    and      divii 

^he'^^Si  ?idg?'''^°e'ek'""?!fir'l"' 
went  abroad      In  Ifwa  h      P'^o^essorshi 

{>°ridriW2¥f-4^^^^^^ 
Greslfam  VoHege^'andln  feT"^'"^-. '' 

master  of  Trinity  College  '  and  i 
fey'llf  rd1ri8f7^i^'^'^?  Vni 
mathe^matioll  ;^U° '(^;r'itten"in''uZ" 

KUM.     i     !••     '^athematicvB     Lectionf» 

TheodosiiZferea  ^IgT^Tu  ]!^'  J^'' 

ion  i'S  igg  ''"IPf  "«^^'^  by  V.'Tnio" 
row  was  d^mo;r?  ?  mathematician  Bar- 
SI^«  J  W  T  ^'''■"''"  «"'y  to  Newton. 
Barrow,  °IB    John,    geographer    and 

in  Lancashire  V'll'"'  •»""  '°  ^"•'^ 
he  went  in  I  «,i.4*   ^^"^   *««   of  sixteen 

«ubsTq°ent°v%rache;  nf  «'^«»»"«J:  ^a^ 
a   sch%l   a't   Greenwich .  """"^^atics  i„ 

t%?!tisf  ^r^"^  ?iVe°sTiel^^d  b-v' 

lew  »  wS  Thf  ^L*""**.*  ^f  J»«-  and  «"» 
lew  80  was  the  account  of  Ju«  travel! 


Barrow-in-Furness 


Barry 


ia  Soath  Africa,  whither  he  went  in  1797 
aa  Ncretarjr  to  Macartney.  In  1804  he 
wa  appointed  second  secretary  to  the 
admiralty,  a  post  occupied  by  liiin  for 
forty  years.  In  1835  he  was  made  a 
baronet ;  and  he  died  in  1848,  three  years 
after  his  retirement.  Besides  the  accounts 
of  bis  own  travels  he  published  lives  of 
Earl  Macartney,  Lord  iuison.  Lord  Howe, 
and  Drake;  Voifagea  of  Discovery  and 
Retearch  vAthin  the  Arctic  Regions;  an 
autobiography  of  himself  written  at  the 
age  of  eighty-three,  etc. 

Barrow-in-Furness.  *  seaport  and 

ANMAvn  ***  *  tu.uv00y  parhomentary 
borough  of  Lancashire,  in  the  district  of 
Fumess,  opposite  the  island  of  Walney,  a 
town  that  had  increased  from  a  fishing 
hamlet  with  100  inhabitants  in  1848  to  a 
town  of  63,775  inhabitants  in  1911.    Its 

frosperity  is  due  to  the  mines  of  red 
ematite  iron-ore  which  abounds  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  to  the  railway  rendering  its  ex- 
cellent natural  harbor  available.  It  has 
several  large  docks,  and  an  extensive  trade 
ia  timber,  cattle,  grain,  flour,  iron-ore  and 
pig-iron.  It  has  numerous  blast-furnaces, 
and  one  of  the  largest  Bessemer-steel 
works  in  the  world.  Besides  iron-works 
a  large  business  is  done  in  shipbuilding, 
the  making  of  railway  wagons  and  rolling 
stock,  ropes,  sails,  bricks,  etc.  Pop.  in 
1918,  80,000. 

Barrows  Sahcki,  Junb  (1845-1909), 
*^  »  an  American  clergyman 
and  author,  born  in  New  York.  He  was 
engaged  in  newspaper  work  for  a  time  and 
became  private  secretary  to  William  H. 
Seward  in  1867.  He  entered  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School  in  1871,  graduating  in 
1874.  In  1873,  while  actini;  as  a  corre- 
spondent for  the  New  York  Tribune,  he 
accompanied  General  Stanley's  Yellow- 
stone expedition,  and  in  the  following  year 
accompanied  General  Custer's  Black  Hills 
expedition.  In  1876  he  became  pastor  of 
the  EMrst  Unitarian  Church.  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  remaining  there  till  1881,  when  he 
became  editor  of  the  Christian  Zteijister. 
In  1807  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from 
the  10th  Massachusetts  district.  Among 
his  published  works  are  The  Doom  of  the 
Majority  of  Mankind,  Shayhacks  in  Camp, 
Crimea  and  Misdemeanors  in  the  United 
ff fates.  Isles  and  Shrines  of  Greece. 

Darrnixrs  mounds  of  earth  or  stones 
j>a,rruwS|     ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^y^^  resting 

place  of  the  dead,  and  distinguished, 
according  to  their  shape,  as  long,  howl, 
veil,  cone,  troad  barrows.  The  practice 
of  barrow-burial  is  of  unknown  antiquity 
and  almost  universal,  barrows  being 
found  all  over  Europe,  in  Northern 
Africa,  Asia  Minor,  and  elsewhere  in 
Asia,  and  North  America.  In  the  ear- 
liest barrows  the  inclosed  bodies  were 
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simply  laid  upon  the  ground,  with  atone 
or  bono  implements  and  weapons  beside 
them.  In  barrows  of  later  date  the  re- 
mains are  generally  inclosed  in  a  stono 
cist.  Frcfluently  cremation  preceded  the 
erection  of  the  barrow,  the  ashes  being 
inclosed  in  an  urn  or  cist. 

Barrow  Strait,  ?eriS?^^SlS^: 

ter  Sound  and  Baffin  Bay  on  the  E.  and 
Melville  Sound  on  the  w.  Of  great  depth, 
with  rocky  and  rugged  shores.  Named 
after  Sir  John  Barrow. 

Barrv  (b<i>^i);  i°  Heraldry,  the  term 
*""*J  applied  to  a  shield  which  is  di- 
vided transversely  into  four,  six  or  more 
ejiual  parts,  the  tincture  of  which  it  con- 
sists being  disposed  interchangeably. 
Barry  is  whoa  the  shield  is  divided 
into  four,  six  or  more  equal  parts  by 
diagonal  lines,  the  tincture  of  which  it 
consists  being  varied  interchangeably. 
Barry-bendy  is  where  the  shield  is  boui 
barred  and  bended,  dividing  the  field  into 
lozenge  shapes.  Barry-pily  is  where  the 
shield  is  divided  by  bars  and  diagonal 
lines  into  piles  or  wedge  shapes. 

BarrV  ^™  Chables,  an  ISnglish  ar- 
»*  chitect,  bom  at  London  in 
1795.  After  executing  numerous  impor- 
tant buildings,  such  as  the  Reform  Club- 
house^ London,  King  Edward's  School. 
Birmingham,  etc.,  he  was  appointed  archi- 
tect of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  at 
Westminster,  a  noble  pile,  with  the  exe- 
cution of  which  he  was  mainly  occupied 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  He  was 
knighted  in  1852,  and  died  suddenly  in 
1860.  His  son,  EowABO  Middletoit, 
R.  A.  (1830-1880),  was  also  a  distin- 
guished architect,  and  produced  many 
important  buildings. 
BarrV      Comtessb  dt;.    see  Dtt  Barry. 

Barry  Cornwall,  S«:iipjS'w-iSr 

Procter. 

Horrv  James,  a  painter  and  writer, 
AOrry,  ^^^  ^^  ^^j^  jreland,  in  1741. 
studied  abroad  with  the  aid  of  Burke; 
was  elected  Royal  Academician  on  bis 
return;  and  worked  seven  years  on  the 
paintings  for  the  hall  of  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  the  Arts.  In  1773 
he  published  his  Inquiry  into  the  Beat 
and  Imaginary  Obstructions  to  the  In- 
crease of  the  Arts  in  England;  and  in 
1782  was  elected  professor  of  painting  to 
the  Academy.  He  was  expelled  in  1797 
on  the  ground  of  his  authorship  of  the 
Letter  to  tho  Society  of  Dilettanti.  His 
chief  painting  was  his  Victors  at  Olympia. 
He  died  In  1806.  .     _.  ,    ^ 

Ttarrv  JoHN,  a  naval  officer  of  th* 
BOiiyt    American  revolution,  bom  tv 
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Co.  Wexford,  Ireland,  in  1745.  Was 
captain  of  a  merchantman  trading  to 
Piiiladelphia  when  the  war  brolie  out; 
appointed  captain  of  the  brig,  Lexing- 
ton, in  February,  177»5.  <-aptured  the 
first  prize  the  following  April ;  won  fame 
by  capturing  the  armed  schooner 
ri!  Alert    }a    Delaware    Bay    with    a    few 

llJ;  men  in  some  rowboats;  continued  in  ac- 

tive and  successful  service  until  the 
close  of  the  war,  aud  was  victor  in  the 
last  battle  of  the  war  in  1782.  When 
Congress  provided  for  a  Uniled  States 
navy,  he  was  selected,  in  1794,  as  its 
first  commander,  and  is  therefore  justly 
called  the  Father  of  the  American  Navy. 
He  died  at  Philadelphia  in  1803.  A 
statue  in  his  honor  has  been  erected  in 
Independence  Square,  Philadelphia. 
Bar-shot.  *.  double-headed  shot  con- 
'  sisting  of  two  pieces  con- 
nected by  a  bar. 

Bart.  ^-^BTH,  or  Baebt  (bart),  Jean, 
'I  famous  French  sailor,  born  at 
Dunkirk,  1050,  the  son  of  a  poor  fisher- 
man. He  became  captain  of  a  privateer, 
and  after  some  brilliant  exploits  was  ap- 
pointed captain  in  the  royal  navy.  In 
recognition  of  his  further  services  he  was 
made  commodore,  subsequently  receiving 
letters  of  nobility.  Brusque,  if  not  vulgar 
in  manner,  and  ridiculed  by  the  court 
for  his  indifference  to  ceremony,  he  made 
the  navy  of  the  nation  everywhere  re- 
spected, and  furnished  some  of  the  most 
striking  chapters  in  the  romance  of  naval 
warfare.  After  the  peace  of  Ryswick  he 
lived  quietly  at  Dunkirk,  and  died  there 
while  equipping  a  fleet  to  take  part  in 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  1702. 
BartaS  t'»i''-ta),  Guillaume  de  Sal- 
LiJSTE  Du,  a  French  poet, 
termed  the  divine'  by  contemporary 
English  writers ;  hern  in  1544.  Principal 
work,  La  Hepmaine  ('The  Week'),  a 
poem  on  the  creation,  translated  into 
English  by  Sylvester.  Died  of  wounds 
received  at  Ivry,  in  1590 


Bartfeld  (^art-felt),  or  Babtfa,  an 
^ta  **''lu***^'    Hungary,   county 

of  Saros,  on  the  Topla,  with  mineral 
springs  in  the  neighborhood.  Pop.  6100. 
Barth  ^^'^^^\  Heinricu,  an  African 
1C01  ^.  ^*™^'-^^  ^^'■°  "t  Hamburg  iu 
If^lt}  *Vf^i  '"  ?^^-  "^  ^as  graduated 
iL^      University  of  Berlin  as  Ph.D.  in 

«^1>;„""*^  f'  "^'  '"  1^5  to  explore 
all  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Medi- 
^rranean.  The  first  volume  of  his 
Tronder«nffe«  durch  die  Kustenlander 
nf  J^i  u'"'^^''^*.  *'»»  published  in  1849, 
Fna.nci  ^'^'"'  ^^  ^«^^  '"vited  by  the 
t-nglish  government  to  join  Dr.  Overwez 

to  CenS£f"if°,f  "'^••jSJ-d^on'-  expedition 
to  Central  Africa.     The  expedition  wt 


out  from  Tripoli  in  Februair,  1850, 
in  spite  of  the  death  both  of  Richard 
and   Overweg,   Barth  did   not   return 
Tripoli  till  the  autumn  of  1855.    His 
ploration,  which   pxtendrd  over  au  a 
of   about   2,000,000   squarH    miles,   de 
mined  the  course  of  the  Niger  and 
true  nature  of  the  Sahara.    The  Eng 
account  of  it  was  entitled   Travels 
Diacoveries  in  North  and  Central   Af, 
(5  vols.  1857-58).     An  important  w 
on   the   African  languages   was  left 
finished. 

Barth61emy  (wr-tai-me),     je 

vut^««^xuj    Jacques,  a  French 
thor,  born  in  1716.    He  was  educated 
der  the  Jesuits,  for  holy  orders,  but 
clined  all  offers  of  clerical  promotion  ab 
the  rank  of  Abb^.     He  gained  consit 
able  repute  as  a  worker  in  philology  j 
archseology;   and   after   bis   appointm 
as    director    of    the    Royal    Cabinet 
Medals,  in  1753,  spent  some  time  tra' 
ing  in   Italy,   collecting  medals  and 
tiquities.      His     best-known     work, 
inaptly   characterized   by   himself  as 
unwieldy   compilation,   was    the    Trat 
of    the    Younger    Anacharsia    in    Gret 
It  was  very  popular  and  was  transla 
into  various  tongues.     Though  taking 
part   in   the   revolution   he   was   arres 
on  a  charge  of  aristocracy  in  1793,  1 
waa  set  at  liberty,  and  subsequently 
fered    the   post   of  librarian    of   the   I 
tional  Library.    He  died  in  1795. 

Barth^lmy-Saint-Hilaire  JJj.J 

sao-te-lar),  .Jules,  a  French  scholar  : 
statesman,  born  in  1805;  died  in  IS 
He  was  professir  of  Greek  and  La 
philosophy  in  the  College  of  France,  \ 
resigned  the  chair  after  the  coup  dV 
of  1852  and  refused  to  take  the  oatli 
was  reappointed  in  1862 ;  in  1860  was 
turned  to  the  Corps  L^gislatif ;  after  t 
revolution  was  a  member  of  the  Natioi 
Assembly;  was  elected  senator  for  1 
in  1875.  He  published  a  translation 
Aristotle,  and  works  on  Buddhis 
Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism,  t 
Vedas,  etc. 

BartheZ  (^dr-ta),  Paul  Joseph,  i 
eminent  French  physicin 
born  at  Montpellier  17.34 ;  died  1806 
Montpellier  he  founded  a  medical  schoi 
wbich  acquired  a  reputation  througho 
ail  Europe.  Having  Pettled  in  Pari 
lit  was  appointed  by  the  king  consultii 
physican.  and  by  the  Duke  of  Orleai 
his  first  pbvsiciun.  The  revolution  d 
priyed  him  oi  the  grea'est  part  of  h 
fortune  and  drove  i.im  from  Paris,  bi 
Napoleon,  brought  him  forth  again,  ar 
diSJ'""*'"  ''i^  advanced  age  wil 
aigmtiea.    Among  fais  oumeroiu  writin/ 


fiartliez  I  Bartholdi 


Bartholomew's  Hospital 


may  be  mentioned  Nouvellt  M4oanique 
det  Movvement  de  VHomme  et  det  Ani- 
mawt;  Traitement  dea  Maladiea  OouU 
teutetj  Cotuultationg  de  Midecino,  etc. 
narflioMi  (b&r-tol'dg),  AuQUSTE,  a 
iiaixaoxai  French  sculptor,  bom  in 
1833;  best  known  as  the  artist  of  the 
colossal  statue  of  Liberty  Enlightening 
the  World,  erected  on  one  of  the  islands 
in  the  harbor  of  New  York.    Died  October 

Bartholin    (bar'to-iin),     Kaspab, 

AanuoiUl  ^  Swedish  writer,  born  in 
1585 ;  died  in  1629.  He  studied  medicine, 
p}"''o8ophy,  and  theology ;  was  made 
Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Basel  in  1610, 
rector  of  the  University  of  Copenhagen 
1618,  and  professor  of  theology  1624. 
His  ItistituUonea  Anatomicw  was  for 
long  a  standard  text-book  in  the  universi- 
ties. His  son,  TnoMAS,  born  at  Copen- 
hagen 1616,  died  1680,  was  equally  cele- 
brated as  a  philologist,  naturalist,  and 
physician.  He  was  professor  of  anatomy 
at  Copenhagen,  1048 ;  physician  to  the 
king,  Christian  V,  in  1670,  and  councilor 
of  state,  1675.  His  sons,  Kaspab  (born 
1655;  died  1738)  and  Thomas  (born 
lt)59;  died  1690)  were  also  highly  distin- 
guished— the  first  as  an  anatomist,  the 
other  as  an  archseologist.  The  former's 
name  is  associated  with  the  description  of 
one  of  the  ducts  of  the  sublingual  gland 
and  of  the  glandulw  Bartolini. 

Bartholomew  (bar-thol'O-ma) ,  t h  e 
.>#«,&  vuwAwu&v  TT      apostle,    18    probably 

the  same  person  as  "Sathanael,  mentioned 
in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  as  an  upright 
Israelite  and  one  of  the  first  disciples  of 
Jesus.  He  is  said  to  have  taught  Chris- 
tianity in  the  south  of  Arabia,  and  was, 
according  to  Eusebius,  flayed  alive  and 
crucified  head  downwards  at  Albanopolis 
in  Armenia.  The  ancient  church  had  an 
apocryphal  gospel  bearing  In;  name,  of 
which  nothing  has  been  preserved.  A 
festival  is  held  to  his  memory  on  August 
24  in  the  Anglican  and  Roman  churcSies, 
June  11  in  the  Greek  Church. 

Bartholomew,  ^-^  ^,jf  f,^^j-«  g 

the  Leeward  group,  belonging  to  Prance, 
to  which  it  was  transferred  by  Sweden 
in  1878 ;  about  24  miles  in  circumference. 
It  produces  some  tobacco,  sugar,  cotton, 
indi|o,  etc.  Pop.  about  3000.  The  capital 
is  Gustavia. 

Bartholomew  Fair,  ^^ .  ^f '^^esU?- 

lished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I,  formerly 
held  in  West  Smithfield,  London,  on  St. 
Bartholomew's  Day  (August  24,  o.  8.), 
but  abolished  since  1855. 

Bartholomew's  Day,  f  ^'  *  /«'^»* 


Church  of  Rome,  celebrated  (Aufuat  24) 
in  honor  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

Bartholomew,  St.,  Massaore  of, 

the  slaughter  of  the  French  Protestants 
or  Huguenots,  which  began  in  Parib  on 
24th  August,  1572,  under  secret  orden 
from  Charles  IX,  at  the  instigation  of 
his  mother,  Catharine  de*  Medici,  and 
in  which,  according  to  Sully,  70,000 
Huguenots,  including  women  and  chil- 
dren, were  murdered  in  France.  Atro- 
cious as  the  matter  was,  recent  research 
has  shown  this  figure  to  be  a  gross  ex- 
aggeration. During  the  minority  of 
Charles  and  the  regency  of  his  mother 
a  long  war  raged  in  France  between  the 
Catholics  and  Huguenots,  the  leaders  of 
the  latter  being  the  Prince  of  Cond<(  and 
Admiral  Coligny.  In  1570  overtures  were 
made  by  the  court  to  the  Huguenots, 
which  resulted  in  a  treaty  of  peace.  The 
king    appeared    to    have    entirely    disen- 

6 aged  himself  from  the  influence  of  the 
ruises  and  his  mother ;  he  invited  Coligny 
to  his  court,  and  honored  him  as  a  father. 
It  is  probable  that  the  queen  mother  pre- 
meditated the  murder  of  the  admiral  and 
other  leaders  of  his  party,  but  not  a  gen- 
eral massacre.  The  kinrs  sister  had  just 
been  married  to  Henry,  King  of  Navarre. 
On  Aug.  22  a  shot  from  a  window  wounded 
the  admiral.  The  following  night  Catharine 
held  the  bloody  council,  which  fixed  the  ex- 
ecution for  the  night  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
Aug.  24,  1572.  After  the  assassination  of 
Coligny  a  bell  from  the  tower  of  St.  Ger- 
main I'Auxerrois  at  midnight  gave  to  the 
assembled  companies  of  burghers  the  sig< 
nal  for  the  general  massacre  of  the 
Huguenots.  The  Prince  of  Cond4  and  the 
King  of  Navarre  saved  their  lives  by 
going  to  mass  and  pretending  to  embrace 
the  Catholic  religion.  By  the  king's 
orders  the  massacre  was  extended  through- 
out the  whole  kingdom ;  and  the  horrible 
slaughter  continued  for  thirty  days  in 
almost  all  the  provinces,  liere  were 
many  illustrious  victims,  among  them 
being  Admiral  Coligny,  his  son-in-law, 
Charles  de  T^ligny,  and  the  lo^^ician  Peter 
Ramus.  Catharine  de'  Medici  received 
the  congratulations  of  all  the  Catholic 
powers,  and  Pope  Gregory  XIII  com- 
manded bonfires  to  be  lighted  and  a  medal 
to  be  struck. 

Bartholomew's  Hospital,     ^J^ 

of  the  great  hospitals  of  London,  formerly 
the  priory  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and 
made  a  hospital  by  Henry  VIII  in  1547. 
On  an  average,  6000  patients  are  an- 
nually admitted  to  the  hospital,  while 
about  100,000  out-patients  are  relieyed 
by  it    A  medical  school  is  attached  to  it 
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Bartizan 


dartlZan  (bAr'tl-zan),  a  small  over- 
hanging  turret  pierced 
with  one  or  more  apertures  for  archers, 
projecting  generally  from  the  angles  on 
the  top  of  a  tower,  or  from  the  parapet, 
or  elsewhere,  as  in  a  medieval  castle. 

BartlesviUe   <S^,^h%?ol' So*.Tki°a! 

homa,  30  miles  s.  w.  of  Coffeyrille,  Kan- 
sas. It  is  in  a  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
belt,  and  has  smelters,  foundries,  machine 
shops,  glass,  cement  and  cigar  factories, 
etc.    Pop.  14,174. 

Ba.H:Vtf  Paul  Watland,  American 
AtUTXeil,  sculptor,  born  1865 ;  son  of 
Truman  H.  Bartlett,  art  critic  and  sculp- 
tor. At  fifteen  years  of  age  began  study 
under  Fr^miet  at  Paris.  Won  a  Paris 
Salon  medal  in  1887.  Among  his  works 
are  Th«  Bear  Tamer,  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  New  York ;  equestrian  statue  of 
Lafayette,  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel, 
Paris,  presented  by  the  school  children 
of  America  to  the  French  Republic ;  eques- 
trian statue  of  McClellan,  Philadelphia, 
and  sculptures  in  the  Congressional  Li- 
brary at  Washington. 

BartoUni   K^S^fritali^r/cV 

tor,  bom  in  Tuscany  about  1778;  died  m 
1800.  He  studied  and  worked  in  Paris, 
and  was  patronized  by  Napoleon.  On  the 
fall  of  the  empire  he  returned  to  Florence, 
where  he  continued  to  exercise  his  pro- 
fession. Amon^  his  greater  works  may 
be  mentioned  his  groups  of  Charity,  and 
fferculea  and  Lichas  and  a  colossal  bust  of 
Napoleon.  Bartolini  ranks  next  to 
Canova  among  modem  Italian  sculptors. 

Bartolommeo   lt»  ^-^Sl"  ^-^  a'o.>  • 

n RA.     see   it aooto 
sella  Porta. 

Bartolozzi  ^s}&^x^^^^^^^'  » 

distinguished  engraver, 
bom  at  Florence  in  1725,  or,  according 
to  others,  in  1730;  died  at  Lisbon  in 
1813.  In  Venice,  in  Florence,  and  in 
Milan  he  etched  several  pieces  on  sacred 
subjects,  and  then  went  to  London,  where 
he  received  great  encouragement.  After 
forty  years'  residence  in  London  he  went 
to  Osbon  on  the  invitation  of  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Portugal  to  take  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  school  of  engravers,  and 
remained  there  till  his  death. 
Barton,  ^niubew,  one  of  Scotland's 
'  first  great  naval  com- 
manders; flourished  during  the  reign  of 
James  IV,  and  belonged  to  a  family  which 
for  two  generations  had  produced  able  and 
successful  seamen.  After  doing  consid- 
erable damage  to  English  shipping  he  was 
killed  in  an  engagement  with  two  ships 
which  had  been  specially  fitted  out  to  fight 
•gainst  him  (1511). 


Bar 

Barton     Benjaiuit      Smith, 

can  physician,  naturalist  and  etbnolo 
He  wrote  New  Viewt  on  the  Origin  o) 
Tribe$  of  America,  etc. 

Barton.    B**?**"'     known     as 

Kvj*,  Quaker  poet,  bom  at  Loi 
in  1784;  died  in  1840.  In  1806  he 
moved  to  Woodbridge,  in  Suffolk,  w 
he  was  long  clerk  in  a  bank.  He  i 
lished  Metrwal  Elfut  ^na  (1812)  ;  Pc 
by  an  Amateur  (181i.)  ;  Poem*  (182 
Napoleon,  and  other  Poems  (182 
Poetio  Vigila  (1824)  ;  Devotional  Ve 
(1826)  ;  A  New  Year' a  Eve,  and  o 
Poema  (1828)  ;  besides  many  contr 
tions  to  the  annuals  and  magazines, 
poetry,  though  deficient  in  force,  is  pi 
ing,  fluent,  and  graceful. 

Barton     Claba,  American  philant 
.oaibuu,   pigt   1^,^  ^^  Oxford,  Ma 

chusetts,  in  1830.    She  began  her  ca 

as  a  teacher,  and  in  1864  became  a  c 

in  the  patent  office  at  Washington.    1 

position  she  resigned  when  the  Civil  A 

broke  out,  when  she  became  a  volun 

nurse  in  the  army  hospitals  and  on 

battlefield.     In  1870,  durinje  the  Frai 

German  war,  she  aided  the  Grand  Duel 

of  Baden  in  preparing  military  hospit 

assisted  the  Red  Cross  Society,  and  su] 

intended  the  distribution  of  work  to 

poor  of  Strasburg  in  1871  and  of  Pi 

in  1872.    At  the  close  of  the  war,  she  ■ 

decorated  with  the  Golden  Cross  of  Ba 

and  the  Iron  Cross  of  Germany.    On 

organization  of  the  American  Red  Ci 

Society  in  1881,  she  was  made  its  pr 

dent.     In  1889  she  had  charge  of  m( 

meats  in  behalf  of  sufferers  from  the  fl 

at  Johnstown,  Pa. ;  in  1892  distribv 

relief  to  the  Russian  famine  sufferers; 

1896  personally  directed  relief  measi 

at  the  scenes  of  the  Armenian  massaci 

in  1898  took  relief  to  the  Cuban  rec 

centrados    and  performed  field  work  e 

ing  the  war  with  Spain ;  and  in  1900 

dertook  to  direct  the  relief  of  sufferers 

Galveston,  but  broke  down  physically. 

1903  she  undertook  the  reorganization 

the    Red    Cross    Society    in    the    Uni 

States.     She  has  written  Hiatory  of 

Red  Cross  in  Peace  and  War,  Amerk 

Relief  Expedition  to  Asia  Minor,  8ton 

My  Childhood,  etc.    Died  in  1912. 

Barton.     Euzabeth,  a  country  girl 

monly  called  the  Nun  or  Maid  of  Ken 
who  gained  some  notoriety  in  the  re 
of  Henry  VIIT.  She  was  subject 
epileptic  fits,  and  was  persuaded  by  c 
tain  priests  that  she  was  a  prophetess 
spired  by  God.  Among  other  things  i 
prophesied  that  Henry,  if  he  persisted 
his  purpose  of  divorce  and  second  m 
riage,  would  not  be  king  for  seven  men 
longer,  and  would  die  a  shameful  dea 


Barton-npon-EumlMr 


Baialf 


and  be  aacceeded  by  Cathertoe's  daugb- 
ter.  On  arrest  sbe  confessed  herself  an 
imposter,  and  she  and  six  others  were 
executed  April  20.  1534. 
Parfnn  William,  American  soldier, 
Aanon,  ^^^^  ^^  jj^^^jg   island,  1748. 

He  was  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Rhode 
Island  militia,  and  for  meritorious  service 
was  made  colonel  in  the  Continental  armjr. 
Died  1831. 

Barton-npon-Humber,  |n*i|^°n^| 

in  Lincolnshire,  on  the  Humber.  It  con- 
tains two  old  churches,  one  of  which  is 
an  undoubted  specimen  of  Anglo-Saxon 
architecture.  Pop.  (1911)  6076. 
■Rftrtram  John,  botanist,  bora  in 
Jjanram,  Delaware  Co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  1609.  He  engaged  in  botanical 
study  and  eventually  established  a  botan- 
ical garden  on  the  Schuylkill,  near  Phila- 
delphia, which  he  enriched  with  rare 
plants,  and  which  is  now  a  public  garden. 
He  was  a  member  of  several  learned  so- 
cieties. He  died  in  1777. — William 
Babteam,  his  son,  born  1739,  continued 
the  studies  of  his  father,  and  traveled 
through  the  South  in  search  of  new  plants, 
writing  a  worlc  in  description  of  his  jour- 
ney, in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  the 
Creek,  Choctaw  and  Cherokee  Indians, 
contributing  much  new  matter  to  the  ex- 
isting history  of  those  tribes.  In  1771  he 
settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  died  in 
1823.  He  made  the  most  complete  list  of 
American  birds  before  the  work  of  WilaoiL 
Bartscll  (b&rch),  Karl  Fbiedbich,  one 
Kovu  ^f  jjjg  jjj^gj  profound  students 

of  the  old  German  and  Romance  litera- 
tures, was  bom  at  Sprottau,  Germany,  in 
1832 ;  died  in  1888.  He  studied  at  Berlin, 
Paris,  Oxford,  etc.,  and  was  professor  of 
philology  in  Rostock  and  Heidelberg. 
His  labo-s  have  been  of  immense  service 
in  elucidating  the  older  literature  and 
langiiaee  of  his  native  country  as  well 
as  in  he  field  of  the  Romance  tongues. 
He  t'dited  a  great  number  of  German, 
Romance  and  French  poems,  tales,  etc., 
of  the  early  medieval  period  and  pub- 
lished various  text-books  and  critical 
treatises  on  the  subject  of  his  studies. 
Among  his  publications  were  editions  of 
the  Nibelungenlied,  Walther  Von  der 
Vogelweide,  Kudrun,  etc. ;  Chreatomathie 
de  Fanden  Francois;  ProvenQaliachea 
Leachuch;  translations  of  Burns,  of 
Dante,  etc. 

Bam  (ba'rS),  a  woolly  substance  used 
for  caulking  ships,  stuffing  cush- 
ions, etc.,  found  at  the  base  of  the  leaves 
of  an  East  India  sago  palm. 
Bamoh  (»>a;ruk;  Uterally  'blessed'), 
a  Hebrew  scribe,  friend  and 
assistant  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  At 
the   captivity,   after    the   destruction   of 


Jerusalem,  Jeremiah  and  Bamch  were 
permitted  to  remain  in  Palestine,  bat 
were  afterwards  carried  into  Egypt,  B.O. 
588.  His  subsequent  life  is  unknown. 
One  of  the  apocryphal  books  bears  the 
name  of  Baruch.  The  Council  of  Trent 
gave  it  a  place  in  the  canon,  but  its 
authenticity  was  not  admitted  either  by 
the  ancient  Jews  or  the  early  Christian 
fathers. 

Bftrwood.  ?;  dyewood  obtained  from 
SHirwuuu,  Baphia  nitida,  a  taU  tree 
of  West  Africa.  It  is  chiefly  used  for 
giving  orange-red  dyes  on  cotton  yams. 
See  Camwood. 

Baxvta    (ba-ri'ta),   oxide   of   barinm, 
w  called  also  heavy  eartk,  from 

its  being  the  heaviest  of  the  earths,  its 
specific  gravity  being  5.7.  It  is  generally 
found  in  combination  with  sulphuric  and 
carbonic  acids,  forming  sulphate  and 
carbonate  of  baryta,  the  former  of  which 
is  called  heaty-apar.  Baryta  is  a  gray 
powder,  has  a  sharp,  caustic,  alkaline 
taste,  and  a  strong  affinity  for  water, 
and  forms  a  hydrate  with  that  element. 
It  forms  white  salts  with  the  acids,  all 
of  which  are  poisonous  except  the  sul- 
phate. Several  mixtures  of  sulphate  of 
baryta  and  white  lead  are  manufactured, 
and  are  used  as  white  pigments,  or  it 
may  be  used  alone.  Carbonate  of  baryta, 
'^hlch  in  the  natural  state  is  known  as 
witherite,  is  also  used  as  the  base  of 
certain  colors.  The  nitrate  is  used  in 
pyrotechny,  in  the  preparation  of  green 
fireworks,  the  metal  barium  burning  with 
a  green  flame. 

Basalt  (ba-sftlt'),  a  well-known  ig- 
_  ***"  neous  rock  occurring  in  the 
ancient  trap  and  the  recent  volcanic 
series  of  rocks,  but  most  abundantly  in 
the  former.  It  is  a  fine-grained  heavy, 
crystalline  rock,  consist- 
ing of  felspar,  augite,  and 
magnetic  iron,  and  some- 
times contains  a  little 
olivine.  Basalt  is  amor- 
phous, columnar,  t  a  b  u- 
lar,  or  globular.  The 
columnar  form  is  straight 
or  curved,  perpendicular 
or  inclined,  sometimes 
nearly  horizontal ;  the 
diameter  of  the  columns 
from  3  to  18  inches,  n.„w_n,.„„. 
sometimes  with  trans^  ^"g^zS"^' 
verse  semispherical  joints, 
in  which  the  convex  part  of  one  is  in- 
serted in  the  concavity  of  another;  and 
the  height  from  6  feet  to  150.  T>^ 
forms  of  the  columns  generally  are  pen- 
tagonal,  hexagonal,  or  octagonal.  When 
decomposed  it  is  found  also  in  round 
masses,   either   spherical    or   comtressed 
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JS?  iSm-nJlfn-  J?**^  rounded  mr-^  earlier  achoolboy  game  of  'One  Old  < 
i«-J^^!v  *■  «>«»P«"«i,o'  conceii.;rie  In  ita  prenent  esaential  form  it  i« 
lATcnra,  with  a  nucleus,  and  Hometimea  of  poswl  to  have  been  deviaed  by  Al 
SSf'ln^nhJlX  'T'",  l.'^^^^i  *:'^«"»'*  l><»»Weday  at  Cooperntown  N.  yf In  1 
£!J!;i,?Kff*iiT°**  of  Staffa,  furnlahea  a  It  waa  firat  played  by  oraaniaed  ba« 
pemarkable  instance  of  baaaltic  columna.  cluba  in  New  York  in  1843.  and  ao^ 
Kh*'^.^'!,**'!  S""*'  Cauaeway.  Ire-  rapidly  in  favor  both  aa  in  ama?eu? 
to  t{,«  iS.^h!!*f°'  ^^'S  '**"'*•  "i?  "^^  profesaional  fame.  Profeaaional  ba« 
:«JSf  ">"«'»•■*  ■«»  'or  ««<».  »»*▼«  their  la  ayatematically  organized  into  leai 
fSSfli?"  P*''**'  Wv*^?f *,.**.*  dietance  of  various  clasa^  under  the  «)ntrol 
teJi'^r  v**  JH  P»1J»»"1«»'  «"»»>•  ceptral  body  known  as  the  NaMonal  C 
SSfu  b!  J?f''#J°'"'''  '"  composed  of  mission.  Professional  players  are  ala« 
f^-H,.  f«^ii°'**'i  ■""'"°*"  f""^"""  a°'>  «a°«/d  Into  a  protective  fraternity,  wl 
rantaatic  forma,  as  for  example  the  maaa   was  founded  in  1913.    The  winning  te 

fflL"r'i^sl^?'^^rH  ®"?""^''''  »*»*'  •*>?'  *•»«  t^'o  major  lea«.Ps  T  h?  jfaU. 
Arthur  •  Seat.  Edinburgh  ^League,  organized  in  1§76.  and  the  An 

BaSOhl  \S^*}Sh  Ai  "^'*"°  ^**"*?  <=*°  league,  organized  in  1900).  con 
«f  iir„«*-#.i51lf  #  "J"'"  **'  I  i  coo'^eot  annuaUy  for  the  '  World's  championsl 
of  Montefalcone,   founder  and  first  gen-  The  game  is  played  bv  two  teams  of 

ri2il%FdF^**.V°^™?"^°^lfe^"''■  ^•l«yS7'  each,  Ca  field  contIini°S  a  •' 
dacana.    He  died  at  Venice  in  1552.  mond'  which  ia  square  in   ahape?  € 

BaSOinet,    ,?A^/T,  "l  Ba8'i»i:t,   a  aide  of  the  aquare  being  90  feet  long.  ( 
-rjrt  I.,.*  -.1-^  ]£?'      .f™*.^,.    ■pmetimea  comer  of  the  diamond  is  known  a« 
jT  «n^«i"?,^i''S?"?*^J'''?°"*'^T^«"''  ^o"«  plate;  second  base  is  located  at 
J?-H?*i*L""*i?  %?]^?^  f'"^  <"»  the  Con-   opposite  corner;    looking   toward   sec 
tinent  during  the  Middle  Ages.  bale  from  the  home  plati.  thebase  aT 

BaSOOm,     r™^'-*"  n"^™®"^^  *'iJ^°^'  ^la^l  *■  fi"*  ^ase,  and  that  at  the 
in  1827.  •r«H«S«H**«?tn'-  ^*^.^?'"'''   *^'^  »'«»•'•     ^«  *<"°e   P'ate  is  Iocs 
is   iSV  i^5   »^**A   J*  WiUiams  College   near   one   corner   of   the    field,    and 
1«KK-   nr„'f«..-^#^°fr.S    ^^F'^Sr'i^   ^^     ''«l«  '^es '  running  from  the  home  pi 
C^^^'^1^7^.**'  Jjl^**^?  *,*  S^^T'i^.^  *2  *"*  «°«^  third  bases  are  continued 
^^  .^*  i^2^^*'   president  of  the   Uni-  the  extremities  of  the  field  to  mark 
versity  of  Wisconsin  1874-87;  afterwards  '  foul  lines.'     The   t^ms   field  Tnd 
prpfessorofpohttcal  science  at  Williams,   alternately,   the  names  and   positfons 
?«,?  T^?-H?  ^^^^^^^  Principle,  of  Psychol-   the  playera  on  the  field  beini'S 
«?^  l^i''i^i?«*'«ri^  ^l**^**""'  f'.*>»i^«<-   ^,^°  «t«°<l»  immediately  behind  the  hr 
ffi  V-i'***"'  ^**  Science  of  Mind,  etc.   plate;   'pitcher,'   who  stands  60  feel 
uiea  J^fAl.  Inches  from   the  home  plate  on  a  1 

Base  <^*")»  in  architecture,  that  part  from  the  latter  ,  second  base;  first  < 
«*  ^^,^  ^  J  ?  1*^*^'"?°...  between  the  top  ond  and  third  basemen,  who  are  lo'ca 
-h«f??  ^.tl^^jK*"**.*^^  '^"r  «/  ^^«  ?*  *^«  respective  bases. ''short  stop"  v 
«^;  I  J^"®"^®  i^*""?  *^  °°  pedestal,  the  Is  stationed  between  the  second  and  th 
?S5Sh*r^°  the  bottom  of  the  column  bases,  and  three  •  outfielder^  (left,  cen 
Sflll^n  ?hJ*i^^°*-  ^'?'  J?™  '^  ?1^?  \P-  ?.°<*  ^Kl't).  who  stand  between  thr? 
plied  to  the  lower  projecting  part  of  the  lines  outside  of  the  diamond.  The  dI-v 
U-  infnfnla'*"''  «o°"8ting  of  a  plinth  and  of  the  opposing  team  bat  in  turn,  stand 
us  moldings.  at  the  home  plate  and  endeavoring  to 

Base,  J?^*=^?™'8ti7,  a  term  applied  to  the  ball,  which  is  thrown  bv  the  pitch 
.t.nn..  ihf^if  ™?f*^  or  compound  sub-  into  fair  territory  but  out"  of  the  rw 
stances  which  unite  with  acids  to  form  of  the  fielders.  Sy  an  elaborate  syst 
S^  „    n.  ^         .  of  ru'es  the  batters  may  advance  ir< 

Base,    Z^iM^ttf^fi  *  term  in  tactics,  sig-  base  to  base  unless  retired  in  one  of  s 
OT.  «fr-,.,-?i£^?£.     *®"^"'*Al*°/o°''l'ich  eral  ways  by  the  team  in  the  field.     1 
S^«^.^^?£''®  *2°y  ^*'"°^:  *•»«  frontier  of  team  continues  to  bat  until  three  of 
%^    U\^  "^*"''  **'■  *?y  "a.fe  position   players  are  retired.     Each  complete  c 
&-1  ''"'^^  ■"  ?™y  ^^""^  *•»«  fi^W  to  cuit  of  the  bases  counts  a  "run/  the  te' 
invade  an  enemy's  country;  upon  which  scoring  the  greater  number  of  runs  w 
itn^^PJn^liJ^'J^-r^Pa"*?'  reinforcements,  ning  tlie  game.     oXarilJ  a  g^me  cc 
etc.;  to  which  it  sends  back  its  sick  and  sists  of  nine  '  innings,' an  inntaainclud 
S.-Vwlii^Ko  ^'P?°  ^^^c^it  would  gen-  a  turn  at  bat  for  e4erteam.     Sdent 
SI?ri«t  ^  ^"""^  ""  "^^^^  ""^  "^*"«  """^  £,"^.^'.°»  «'  the  ball  to  the  batte?  °s 
S       V    ii      _  ,       ,      .  .  ^tal  importance.    Good  pitchers  have  t 

Baseball,     *  f^TiP^"''!^  J^*^  *  H*  *^"'ty  to  make  a  pitch^  ball  cunre 
.  .     J       J    .J  ?.o    ball    which    has    ob-  various   deceptive    wavs.    which    ooiml 
Si?'n«uJ^i^f^'y  ?.*^'°°'*l  character  in  with  a  puzzltog  change  of  Ipwdi^^? 
ft!  ^ted  States,    It  is  a  development  of  ing  the  ball,  greatly  increas^  the  di 
the  New  England  town-ball  and  of  the  cultiea  of  the  batter.     "'*^"***'  "»®  ^^ 
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TlAI«dOW    0>ilse-dA>,  JOUN  RBkNHAlO, 

»»««uv**  Oerman  eduoationaligt,  born 
1723:  died  17G0.  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  Prince  of  Anbalt-Destiau  he  opened, 
in  1774,  an  educational  institution  which 
he  called  the  Philanthropin,  a  school 
free  from  sectarian  bias,  and  in  which 
the  pupils  were  to  h«>  disciplined  in  all 
studies — physical,  intellectual,  and  moral. 
This  school  led  to  the  establishraent  of 
many  similar  onra,  though  Basedow  re- 
tired from  it  in  1778.  The  chief  feature 
of  Basedow's  system  is  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  faculties  of  the  young  at 
which  he  aspired,  in  pursuance  of  the 
notions  of  Locke  and  Rousseau. 
Paspl  (bil'zl)  :  Fr.  MIc).  a  canton 
*'*'*''*  and  city  of  Switzorlnnd.  The 
canton  borders  on  Alsace  and  Itnden,  has 
an  area  of  17<»  sq.  miles  and  a  nop.  oi 
180,000,  nearly  all  speakini;  Oerninn. 
It  is  divided  into  two  half-cantuus,  Basel 


the  valuable  public  library,  picture*,  etc 
The  industries  embrace  silk  ribbons  (8000 

.■??"  ^•ropl»yed),  tanning,  paper, 
aniline  dyes,  brewing,  etc. ;  and  the  ad- 
vantageous position  of  Basel,  a  littlt 
below  where  the  Rhine  becomea  nari- 
gable  and  at  the  terminus  of  the  French 
and  German  railways,  has  made  it  tha 
emporium  of  a  Most  important  trade. 
At  Basel  was  signed  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  France  and  Prussia,  April  5, 
and  that  between  France  and  Spain. 
July  22,  17a-».  Pop.  129.470. 
BftSel  Council  of,  a  great  non-<scumen- 

'*"*'  Meal  council  of  the  church  con- 
voked bi-  Pope  Martin  V  and  his  ric- 
cessor  Eugenius  IV.  It  was  opened  14th 
Dec.  14.'il.  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Cardinal  Lei^ate  Juliano  Cesarini  of  St. 
Anffclo.  The  objects  of  it.s  deliberations 
were  to  extirpate  heresies  (that  of  the 
Hussites  in  particular),  to  unite  all  Chria* 


city  (Basel-stadt)  and  Basel  country 
(Basel-I^ndschaft).  The  former  con- 
sists of  the  city  and  its  precincts,  the 
remainder  of  the  canton  forming  Basel- 
Landschaft,  the  capital  of  which  is  Lies- 
tal.  The  city  of  Basel  is  43  m.  N.  of 
Bern,  and  consists  of  two  parts  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  Rhine,  and  communicat- 
ing by  three  bridges,  one  of  them  an 
ancient  wooden  structure ;  in  the  older 
portions  is  irregularly  built  with  narrow 
streets;  has  an  ancient  cathedral, 
f<)unded  1010,  containing  the  tombs  of 
Erasmus  and  other  eminent  persons ;  a 
university,  founded  in  1459;  a  seminary 
tor  miseioDaries ;  »  museum  coQtaining 


Basel,  from  above  the  Town« 


tian  nations  under  the  Catholic  C!hurcli, 
to  put  a  stop  to  wars  between  Christian 
princes,  and  to  reform  the  church.  But 
its  first  steps  towards  an  absolute  as- 
sertion of  conciliar  supremacy  were  dis- 
pleasing to  the  pope,  who  authorized  the 
cardinal  legate  to  dissolve  the  council. 
That  body  opposed  the  pretensions  of  the 
pope,  and,  notwithstanding  bis  repeated 
orders  to  remove  to  Italy,  continued  its 
deliberations  under  the  protection  of  the 
emperor  Sigismund,  of  the  German 
princes,  aad  of  France.  On  the  pope 
continuing  to  issue  bulls  for  its  dissolu- 
tion the  council  commenced  a  formal 
process  against  him,  and  cited  bim  to  ap* 
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pMT  '..  .  r.  Od  his  rcfnaal  to  comply 
with  tUa  aemand  the  council  declared 
him  nilty  of  contumacy,  and,  after 
Bugeiuua  bad  opened  a  counter-aynod  at 
Farrara,  decreea  Ids  auipeniiion  from  the 
papal  chair  (Jan.  24,  1438).  The  re- 
moral  of  Eufeniua.  however,  seemed  >o 
impracticable,  that  some  prelates,  who 
till  iben  had  been  the  boldest  and  most 
influential  speakers  in  the  council,  in- 
cluding the  Cardinal  I^egate  Juliano, 
left  Basel,  and  went  over  to  the  party 
of  Bugenius.  The  Archbishop  of  Aries, 
Cardinal  Louis  Allemand,  was  now  made 
first  president  of  the  council,  and  directed 
its  proceedinga  with  much  vigor.  In 
May,  1439,  it  declared  Eugenius,  on 
account  of  bis  disol>edience  of  its  decrees, 
a  heretic,  and  formally  deposed  him. 
Excommunicated  by  Eugenius,  they  pro- 
ceeded,  in  a  regular  conclave,  to  elect 
the  duke  Amadeus  of  Sl  voy  to  the  papal 
chair.  Felix  V — the  name  he  adopted 
— was  acknowledged  by  only  a  lew 
princes,  cities,  and  universities.  After 
this  the  moral  power  of  the  council  de- 
clined ;  its  last  formal  session  was  held 
May  16,  1443,  though  it  was  not  techni- 
cally dissolved  till  May  7,  1449,  when  it 
gave  in  its  adhesion  to  Nicholas  V,  the 
successor  of  Eugenius.  The  decrees  of 
the  Council  of  Basel  are  admitted  into 
none  of  the  Roman  collectio  -<,  and  are 
considered  of  no  authority  by  the  liomaa 
lawyers.  They  were  regarded,  however, 
as  of  authority  in  points  of  canon  law  in 
France  and  Germany,  as  their  regula- 
tions for  the  reformation  of  the  church 
were  soon  adopted  in  the  pragmatic  sanc- 
tions of  both  countries,  and,  as  far  as  they 
regarded  clerical  discipline,  were  enforced. 
TlasA.lAVp1  tlic  lowest  level  to  which  a 
nasc-iCVCl,  gjpg^^j  jg  capable  of  erod- 
ing the  land,  any  deeper  erosion  being 
prevented  by  the  height  of  its  point  of 
discharge.  A  base-level  plain  is  pro- 
duced when  its  slopes  are  very  gentle 
and  the  eroding  power  of  rains  and 
streams  has  practically  ceased. 
Base-line. '°  surveying,  a  straight  line 
'measured  with  the  utmost 
precision  to  form  the  starting-point  of 
the  triangulation  of  a  country  or  district. 
See  also  Baae. 

Ba'slULn.  *?*  """^  '^  Scripture  for  a 
"'  singularly  rich  tract  of  coun- 
try lying  beyond  the  Jordan  between 
Mount  Hermon  and  the  land  of  Gilead. 
At  the  time  of  the  Exodus  it  was  inhab- 
ited by  Amorites,  who  were  overpowered 
by  the  Israelites,  and  the  land  assigned 
to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh.  The  dis- 
trict was,  and  yet  is,  famous  for  its  oak 
forests  and  its  cattle.  Remaina  of  an- 
cient cities  are  common. 


BaaM  (bi-diS')  or  Bata'iiu  lau 
a  group  of  ialanda  in  the 
neae  Sea  between  Luion  and  Fon 
Ion.  122*  B. :  Ut.  20*  28'  to  20*  S 
They  were  discovered  by  the  Dampi 
1687,  and  form  a  section  of  the  PhiUi 
group.  The  largest  ialand  la  Batan. 
a  population  of  12,000. 

Bashi'Bazonks  (b«>hi->>*-'<^i"^ 

^      ™    *»»*wuJk»     regular     troopi 

the    Turkish    army.      They    are    m 

Asiatics,  and  have  had  to  be  diaa 

aeverai   times  by   the   regular  troop 

account  of  the  barbarities  by  which 

have  rendered  themselves  infamous. 

Bashkirs      («»»h'kir8),  a  tribe  of 
^•••uuvEAo      jjjg^  ^j.  ^j  Tartar  oi 

inhabiting  the  Russian  govemmenj 
Ufa,  Orenburg,  Perm,  and  Samara.  ' 
formerly  roamed  about  under  thtAr 
princes  in  Southern  Siberia,  bat  in 
they  voluntarily  placed  themselves  i 
the  Russian  scepter.  They  are  nomi 
Mohammedans,  and  live  by  banting,  ci 
rearing,  and  keeping  of  bees.  Thej 
rude  and  war-like  and  partially  nom 
They  number  about  750,000. 

Bashkirtseff<btt»h-Mrt'sev)     m 

(   jNSTAKTTINOVA       ( 

BIE),  Russian  artist  and  writer, 
1860,  of  noble  parentage.  It  is  rect 
of  her  that  she  could  read  Plato  and 
gil  in  the  original  and  write  four 
guages  with  equal  facility.  She  wai 
complished  as  a  musician,  and  trainei 
a  singer,  but  losing  her  voice  devoted 
self  to  art.  She  worked  in  a  studi 
Paris  and  from  1880  to  1884  exhibit) 
the  Salon,  where  she  received  a  met 
honorable.  Her  health  gave  way  u 
her  labors  and  the  stress  of  ftishioi 
life,  and  she  died  of  consumption  in  1 
She  is  perhaps  most  widely  kt 
through  her  Journal,  parts  of  which 
peared  in  1887. 
Basil    ^   labiate   plant.      Ocymum 

'  aiUcum,  a  native  of  India,  i 
used  in  cookery,  especially  in  Frj 
and  known  more  particularly  as  swe* 
common  basil.  Bush  or  lesser  bas 
O.  minimum;  wild  basil  I)elongs  < 
diflFerent  genus,  Calamintha  clinopodii 
Basil     ^'''•»  called  the  Oreat,  one  of 

'   Greek  fathers,  was  bom  in 
and    made    in    370    bishop    of    f!a»s 
in    Cappadooia,    where    he   died   in 
He  was  distinguished  by  his  efforts 
the  regulation  of  clerical  discipline, 
alwve  all,   his  endeavors  for  the  pn 
tion  of  mnn.«jsti<»  lifo.     The  Greek  Ch 
honors  him  as  one  of  its  most  illusti 
saints,  and  celebrates  his  festival  .Ti 
ary  1.     The  vows  of  obedience,  chas 
and    poverty    framed    by    St.    Basil 
essentially    the   rules    of   all    the   "r 
of  Christendom,  although  he  is  t,..rl 
larly  the  father  of  the  eaatem,  as 


BtfilMi 


BadUviX 


B4>Dedict  is  the  patriarch  of  tb«  western 
(irdera.  .     . 

TIaailan   (M-ifi-Wn').      the      principal 

•to,  now  bcionginr  to  the  Pbilipiiinet, 
off  the  8.W.  extremity  of  Mindanao,  from 
which  it  ia  aeparated  by  the  Strait  of 
Basilan.  It  ia  about  42  m.  in  lenath  by 
U  average  breadth.  Pop.  about  27,000. 
Panlean  (bas-i-le'nn)  Mancbcbipts, 
iinuicaiA  j^jj  mBiiuscrlpts  of  the 
Greelc  New  Tcntamcnt  now  in  the  library 
j  of  Basel.  (1)  A  nearly  complete  uncial 
copy  of  the  Gospels  of  the  eighth  ct-ntury; 
(2)  a  cursive  copy  of  the  whole  New 
Testament  except  the  Apocalypse,  tenth 
century. 

'QaailioTi  (ha-sil'i-an)  Litcrot,  that 
AftBlUHU  fQp„,  f^j.  eelebratlni?  the  Eu- 
charist drawn  up  towards  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century  by  Basil  the  Great,  atiU 
used  in  the  Greek  Church. 

Barilian  Monks,  TyTo^Jf  JlL^'Jit 

of  St  Basil,  chiefly  belonging  to  the 
Creelc  Church. 

Basilica  (ba-siri-lta),  originally  the 
name  applied  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  their  public  lialls,  either  of  jus- 
tice, of  exchange,  or  other  business.  The 
plan  of  the  basilica  was  usually  a  rec- 
tangle divided  into  ai^tlea  by  rows  of 
columns,  the  middle  aisle  being  the  wid- 
est, with  a  aemicircular  apse  at  the  end, 


Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  Rome. 

in  which  the  tribunal  was  placed.  The 
ground-plan  of  these  buildings  was  gen- 
erally followed  in  the  early  Cliristian 
thurches,  which,  therefore,  long  retained 
the  name  of  basilica,  and  it  is  still  ap- 
plied to  some  of  the  churches  in  Rome 
by  way  of  distinction,  and  sometimes  to 
iither  churches  built  in  imitation  of  the 
Roman  basilicas. 

Basilicata  (ba-sil-i-ita't&).  also  called 
aaxuvcbci.  porENZA,  an  Italian  prov- 
ince, extending  north  from  the  Gulf  of 
Taranto,  and  corresponding  pretty  closely 
with  the  ancient  Lucania.  Area  3845 
S4.  m. ;  pop.  491,55& 


Bafilicon   (»»■•";«-•«««).  »  ?*"•.;?' 

**■'■*'*'"  several  ointments,  tbs 
chief  ingredients  of  which  are  wax,  pitch, 
reain,  and  olive-oil. 

Basil'icon  Do'ron  ^f .•  'tiS  Ti 

bonk  written  by  King  James  I  in  1580, 
containing  a  collection  of  precepta  of  tiM 
art  of  government.  It  maintains  the 
claim  of  the  king  to  be  sole  head  of  tht 
church.  Printed  at  Edinburgh,  1603. 
TlAiiilidM  (ba-Biri-des),  an  Alexan- 
Aasiuaes  jp,^^  onostic  who  lived 
under  the  reigna  of  Trajan,  Adrian,  and 
Antoninus,  but  the  place  of  whose  birth 
is  unknown.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  Christianity,  but  mixed  it  up  with 
the  wildest  dreams  of  the  Gnostics,  peo- 
pling the  earth  and  the  air  with  multi- 
tudes of  cron*.  His  disciples  (Basilid- 
ians)  were  numerous  in  Syria,  Egypt, 
Italy,  and  Gaul,  but  they  are  acarcely 
heard  of  after  the  fourth  century. 
Poailialr  (bas'i-iisk),  a  fabulous  crea- 
AttSiUBtt.    jypg     formerly     believed     to 

exist,  and  variously  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  serpent,  lizard,  or  dragon,  and  some* 
times  identified  with  the  cockatrice.  It 
inhabited  the  deserts  of  Africa,  and  its 
breath  and  even  its  look  was  fatal. 
The  name  is  now  applied  to  a  genus  of 
saurian  reptiles  (Baailircua),  belonging 
to  the  family  Iguanide,  distinguished  by 
an  elevated  crest  or  row  of  scales,  erect- 
ible  at  pleasure,  wbtch,  like  the  doraal 
fins  of  some  fishes,  runs  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  back  and  tail.  The  mitred 
or  hooded  basilisk  (B.  mitriitu$)  is  espe- 
cially remarkable  for  a  membranous  bar 
at  the  back  of  the  head,  of  the  size  of  a 
small  hen's  egg,  which  can  be  inflated 
with  air  at  pleasure.  The  other  species 
have  such  hoods  also,  but  of  a  less  size. 
To  this  organ  they  owe  their  name, 
which  recalls  the  basilisk  of  fable, 
though  in  reality  they  are  exceedingly 
harmless  and  lively  creatures.  The  species 
of  Basiliscua  are  peculiar  to  America, 
cL'jfly  inhabiting  Central  America  and 
M.  iico. 

Dafiilins  T  (ba-sil'i-us),  Emperor  of 
DasiUUS  X  t^g  East,  born  in  Mace- 
donia about  820;  died  in  886.  He  was 
of  obscure  origin,  but  having  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  favor  of  the  Emperor 
Michael  III,  he  became  his  colleague  in 
the  empire,  866.  After  the  assassination 
of  Michael  in  867,  Basilius  became  em- 
peror.  Though  he  had  worked  his  way 
to  the  throne  by  a  series  of  crimes,  he 
proved  an  able  and  equitable  sovereign. 
He  drove  the  Saracens  out  of  Italy  io 
885  and  began  the  collection  of  laws  called 
the  Conatitutione$  Baailicw,  which  waa 
completed  by  his  son  Leo. 
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BariUn.  n,  f-p-j  o^  «.^Bi^'. 

the  death  of  his  father,  the  Emperor  Bo- 
manus  the  Younger,  in  963,  he  was  kept 
out  of  the  succession  for  twelve  years 
by  two  usurpers.  He  began  to  reign  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother  Constan- 
tine  975.  His  reign  was  almost  a  con- 
tinued scene  of  warfare,  bis  most  im- 
portant struggle  being  that  which  re- 
sulted in  the  conquest  of  Bulgaria,  1018. 
Basin  (^a'sln),  in  physical  geography, 
the  whole  tract  or  country 
drained  by  a  river  and  its  tributaries. 
The  line  dividing  one  river  basin  from 
another  is  the  watershed,  and  by  tracing 
the  various  watersheds  we  divide  each 
country  into  its  constituent  basins.  The 
basin  of  a  loch  or  sea  consists  of  the 
basins  of  all  the  rivers  which  run  into 
it; — In  geolon^  a  basin  is  any  dipping  or 
disposition  of  strata  towards  a  common 
axis  or  center,  due  to  upheaval  and  sub- 
sidence. It  is  sometimes  used  almost 
synonymously  with  'formation*  to  ex- 
press the  deposits  'ying  in  a  certain  ^av- 
Ity  or  depression  .n  older  rocks.  The 
Paris  basin*  and  'London  basin*  are 
familiar  instances. 

Basingstoke    (ba'sing-stSk),  a  town 
--  ~,     ..         of  England,  county  of 

Hants,  18  miles  n.  n.  e.  from  Winchester. 
It  has  a  good  trade  in  corn,  malt,  etc., 
and  now  gives  name  to  one  of  the  pari, 
divisions  of  the  county.  Pop,  11,540 
Baskerville  (bas'ker-vll),  John,  *a 
celebra ted  English 
printer  and  type-founder,  born  in  1706; 
died  1773.  He  settled  at  Birmingham  as 
a  writing-master,  subsequently  engaged 
In  the  manufacture  of  japanned  works, 
and  in  1750  became  a  printer.  From 
his  press  came  highly-prized  editions  of 
ancient  and  modern  classics.  Bibles, 
prayer-books,  etc.,  all  beautifully-printed 

Basket  (^as'ket),  a  vessel  or  utensil 
of  wickerwork,  made  of  in- 
terwoven osiers  or  willows,  rushes,  twigs, 
grasses,  etc.  The  process  of  basket- 
making  is  very  simple,  and  appears  to  be 
well  known  among  the  very  rudest  peo- 
ples. The  ancient  Britons  excelled  in  the 
art,  and  their  baskets  were  highly  prized 

Basketball,  *°  .A"»^'"'™5.  P^me  in- 

w  •  ..I.  ,  vented  in  1891  by  Jamea 
Naismith.  It  is  mostly  played  indoors 
between  the  close  of  the  football  and  the 
opening  of  the  baseball  season.  First 
plaved  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation it  was  rapidly  adopted  by  ath- 
letic organizations,  schools  and  colleges, 
where  it  is  popular  with  both  sexes,  with 
■ome  modifications  of  the  rules  for 
irouen.      Under    the    present    rules   tbe 


■une  is  played  on  a  floor  60  by  70  i 
The  goals  are  hammock  nets  of  cord, 
pended  from  metal  rings  18  inches  in 
meter,  and  placed  10  feet  from  the  grot 
in  the  center  of  the  ends  of  the  pla: 
space.  The  game  is  played  by  five  o 
Bide,  with  a  round  ball  30  to  32  in< 
in  circumference.  Time  of  play  is  div: 
into  20-minute  halves  with  a  rest  of 
minutes  between  halves.  A  goal  is  n; 
by  batting  or  throwing  the  ball  into 
basket  of  the  opposing  side  and  coi 
2  points.  Goals  from  fouls  (made  by 
side  gaining  the  ball  on  a  foul  commi 
b^  the  opposing  side)  count  1  point.  ' 
Bide  having  the  greatest  number  of  po 
at  the  close  of  play  wins  the  game. 

Basking-shark  i^f  *<'*/  *>^*^ma 

°  Cetorhlnut     ma 

mus),  a  species  of  shark,  so  named  f 
its  habit  of  basking  in  the  sun   at 
surface    of    the    water.      It   reaches 
length  of  40  feet,  and  its  liver  yield 
large  quantity  of  oil.     It  frequents 
northern  seas,  and  is  known  also  as 
sttil-fish  or  sun-fish. 

BaSQUeS    (''>*s''»)>  or  Biscatans 

^  their  own  language,  E»k\ 

dunak),    a    remarkable    race    of    pe< 
dwelling  partly  in  the  southwest  cor 
of  France,   but  mostly   in  the  north 
Spain   adjacent   to  the   Pryenees.     T 
are  j)robably  descendants  of  the  and 
Iben,    who    occupied    Spain    before 
Celts,        They     preserve     their     anci 
language,   former  manners,  and  natio 
dances,  and  make  admirable  soldiers, 
pecially  in  guerrilla  warfare.     Their  1 
guage    is    highly    polysynthetic,    and 
connection  between  it  and  any  other  1 
guage  has  as  yet  been  made  out.     Th 
are    four    principal    dialects,    which   j 
not  only  distinguished  by  their  prom 
ciation    and    grammatical   structure,    1 
differ   even    in    their   vocabularies.     1 
Basques,  who  number  about  600,000. 
cupy  in  Spain  the  provinces  of  Bisc; 
Guipuzcoa,  and  Alftva ;  in  France  the 
rondissement  of  Bayonne  and    Maul^ 
Bas-relief    (Wre-lef     or     bas're-le 
Bass-belief,  low  relief, 


BM-relief,  from  th*  Elgto  MarblM, 


Ban 


Bast 


node  of  Bculpturing  figures  on  a  flat 
lurface,  the  figures  Daving  a  very  slight 

I  relief  or  projection  from  the  surface.  It 
is  distinguished   from   haut-relief    (alto- 

Irilievo),  or  high  relief,  in  which  the 
figures  stand  sometimes  almost  entirely 
free  from  the  ground.  Bas-relief  work 
has  been  described  as  '  sculptured  paint- 

I  ing '  ttom  the  capability  of  disposing  of 


tinguished  from  the  true  perches.  L. 
lupuM,  the  only  British  species,  called  also 
sea-dace,  and  from  its  voracity  sea-wolf, 
migrates  in  shoals  from  June  onwards, 
and  often  ascends  rivers;  it  resembles 
somewliat  the  salmon  in  shape,  and  is 
much  esteemed  for  the  table,  weighing 
about  15  lbs.  L.  lineHtua  (Roccua  wneA- 
tiM),  or  striped  bass,  an  American  species. 


Striped 
groups  of  fibres  and  exhibiting  minor 
adjuncts,  as  in  a  painting. 
Bass  (b^"!  ^''°°i  tb^  Italian  basso, 
deep,  low),  in  music,  the  lowest 
part  in  the  harmony  of  a  musical  com- 
position, whether  vocal  or  instrumental. 
According  to  some  it  is  the  fundamental 
or  most  important  part,  while  others 
regard  the  melody  or  highest  part  in  that 
light.  Next  to  the  melody,  the  bass  part 
is  the  most  striking,  the  freest  and 
boldest  in  its  movements,  and  richest  in 
effect. — Figured  bass,  a  bass  part  having 
the  accompanying  chords  suggested  by 
certain  figures  written  above  or  below 
the  notes — the  most  successful  system 
of  short-hand  scoring  at  present  in  use 
among  organists  and  pianists. — Funda- 
mental bass,  the  lowest  note  or  root  of 
a  chord ;  a  bass  consisting  of  a  succes- 
sion of  fundamental  notes. — Thorough 
bass,  the  mode  or  art  of  expressing 
chords  by  means  of  figures  placed  over 
or  under  a  given  bass.  Figures  written 
over  each  other  indicate  that  the  notes 
they  represent  are  to  be  sounded  simul- 
taneously, those  standing  close  after 
each  other  that  they  are  to  be  sounded 
successively.  The  common  chord  in  its 
fundamental  form  is  generally  left  un- 
figured,  and  accidentals  are  indicated  by 
using  sharps,  naturals,  or  flats  along 
with  the  figures. 

Bass    l"'^")'  ^^^  Dame  of  s  number  of 

fishes    of    several    genera,    but 

originally  belonging  to  a  genus  of  sea- 

Dshes  (Labrtui)  of  the  perch  family,  dis- 


Bass. 


weighing  from  25  to  30  lbs.,  is  much  used 
for  food,  and  is  also  known  as  rock-fish. 
Both  species  occasionally  ascend  rivers, 
and  attempts  have  been  made  to  cultivate 
British  bass  in  fresh-water  ponds  widi 
success.  Two  species  of  black  bass  (Mv- 
croptcrus  salmoides  and  M.  dolomieu), 
American  fresh-water  fishes,  are  excellent 
as  food  and  give  fine  sport  to  the  angler. 
The  former  is  often  called  the  large- 
mouthed  black  bass,  from  the  size  of  its 
mouth.  Both  ikbke  nests  and  take  great 
care  of  their  eggs  and  young.  The  CentrO' 
pristis  striatus,  an  American  sea-fish 
of  the  perch  family,  and  weighing  2  to 
3  lbs.,  is  known  as  the  sea-bass. 

Bass  t*^^^)'  "^^^t  ^  remarkable  in- 
sular  trap-rock  of  Scotland  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  3  miles 
from  North  Berwick,  of  a  circular  form, 
about  1  mile  in  circumference,  rising  ma- 
jestically out  of  the  sea  to  a  height  of 
313  feet.  It  pastures  a  few  sheep,  and 
is  a  great  breeding-place  of  solan-geese. 
During  the  persecution  of  the  Covenant- 
ers, its  castle,  Ions  since  demolished,  was 
used  as  s  state  prison,  in  which  several 
eminent  Covenanters  were  confined.  It 
was  held  from  lti9l  to  1694  with  great 
courage  and  pertinacity  by  twenty  Jaso- 
bites,  who  in  the  end  capitulated  on 
highly  honorable  terms. 

Bass.    See  Battwood. 

Bass  ^BEBT    Perkins,    forest    com- 
"^'  missioner  and  legislator,  born  at 


M 
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Chicafo,  Sept.  1,  1873,  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  Law  School  in  1898.  He  en- 
faged  in  farming  and  real  estate  busi- 
ness in  New  Hampshire,  devoting  much 
of  his  time  to  the  advancement  of  for- 
estry in  that  state;  was  elected  to  the 
N.  H.  House  in  1906  and  to  the  Senate 
in  1900,  and  was  forest  commissioner  of 
the  state  1006-10.  He  was  an  earnest 
and  successful  advocate  of  reform,  op- 
posing energetically  the  railroad  domina- 
tion of  the  state,  and  in  1910  was  elected 
governor  on  a  reform  ticket. — His  brother 
John  Fobteb  Bass  (born  1866),  has 
been  a  war  correspondent:  in  Egypt  in 
1895;  in  Armenia  at  time  of  massacre, 
1807;  in  the  Greek  war,  1898;  in  the 
Spanish-American  war,  the  Phillippine 
insurrection,  the  Boxer  outbreak  in 
China,  and  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  1904. 
Passann  (b&s-s&'nO),  a  commercial 
Aassauu   ^..^y  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^y^  province 

of  Vicenza,  on  the  Brenta,  over  which 
is  a  covered  wooden  bridge.  It  has  lofty 
old  walls  and  an  old  castle,  and  has 
various  industries  and  an  active  trade. 
Near  Bassano,  September  8,  1796,  Bona- 
parte defeated  the  Austrian  general 
Warmser.    Pop.  7896. 

Vaaao»M  (from  hia  birthplace;  real 
An»00aKU,v  name  Jacopo  da  Fontb), 
an  Italian  painter,  bom  1510 ;  died  1592. 
He  paintea  historical  pieces,  landscapes, 
flowers,  etc.,  and  also  portraits ;  and  left 
four  sons,  who  all  became  painters, 
Francesco  being  the  most  distinguished. 
BftSSAris  (bas'sa-ris)  a  ^enus  of  N. 
*^"'  American    camivora    repre- 

abi.ting  the  civets  of  the  old  world. 
Bassein  (b&8-s&n')t  a  town  in  Lower 
MMsavAu  Burniah,  province  of  Pegu, 
on  both  banks  of  the  Bassein  River,  one 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Irrawaddy,  and 
navigable  for  the  largest  ships.  It  has 
considerable  trade,  exporting  large  quan- 
tities of  rice,  and  importing  coal,  salt, 
cottons,  etc.  Pop.  30,000. — Bassein  Dis- 
trict has  an  ares,  of  4127  sq.  m.  and  a 
pop.  of  383,102. 

llassmTi  (b&s-8&n')i  a  decayed  town 
AHBSeiu  \j^  Hindustan,  28  miles  north 
from  Bombay.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century  it  was  a  well-built  and 
wealthy  city,  with  over  60,000  inhabi- 
tants ;  it  has  now  about  11,000. 
Basselin.  (b^s-lan),  Olivieb,  an  old 
^^^  French  poet  or  song-writer, 

bom  in  the  Val-oe-Vire,  Normandy, 
about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century; 
he  died  in  1418  or  1419.  HU  sprighUy 
songs  have  given  origin  and  name  to  the 
modem  Vaudevilles. 

BaSSeliSSe  (^sJ")  Tambtbt,  a  kiod 
Ma>oo«u00«    pf  tapestry  wrought  with 

§,  hoiiiontal  warp.    See  Hauteli$$e, 


Bassompierre 


Basses-Alpes  <ii  a  ",-*  i  p  ; . '  ^  o  w  e  i 

.waaavo  ,u«yvB  Alps'),  a  Aepartmeni 
of  France,  on  the  Italian  border.  Set 
Alpe$. 

Basses-Pyr^n^es  .<{,Vwl'r*'p%Ve' 

nees'),  a  French  department,  borderia; 

on  Spain  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay.     Se( 

Pyrinie$. 

Bass^et   ^^^  name  of  a  game  at  cards 

Mnao  viif  formerly    much    played,   espe 

daily  in  BYance.     It  is  very  similar  t( 

the  modern  faro. 

1loaaAi-*i>i*«   (b&s-t&r),    two    towns    ii 

Aasseierre  ^^^  ^^^^  indies.— i 
Capital  of  the  island  of  St.  Christopher's 
at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river,  on  thi 
south  side  of  the  island.  Trade  con 
siderable.  Po^.  about  9000.— 2.  Tli< 
capital  of  the  island  of  Guadaloupe.  1 
has  no  harbor,  and  the  anchorage  is  nn 
sheltered  and  exposed  to  a  constan 
swelL    Pop.  about  8000. 

Basset-horn  (^a8'«»«t)'  »  musical  in 
a#(»aa»i/  uvau   gtfument,    now    praeti 

cally  obsolete,  a  sort  of  clarinet  of  en 
larged  dimensions,  with  a  curved  am 
bell-shaped  metal  end.  The  compass  ex 
tends  from  F  below  the  bass-staff  t 
C  on  the  second  ledger-line  above  th 
treble.  Mozart  has  several  pieces  writ 
ten  for  the  basset-horn. 
Paaaia    (bas'i-a),  a  genus  of  tropica 

and  Africa,  nat  order  Sapotacese.  On 
species  {B.  Parkii)  is  supposed  to  b 
the  shea-tree  of  Park,  the  fruit  of  whic 
yields  a  kind  of  butter  that  is  highl: 
valued,  and  forms  an  important  articl 
of  commerce  in  the  interior  of  Africa 
There  are  several  other  species,  of  wbic 
B,  longifoUa,  or  Indian  oil-tree,  and  £ 
butyrHcia,  or  Indian  butter-tree,  ar 
well-known  examples,  yielding  a  larg 
quantity  of  oleaginous  or  butyraceou 
matter.  The  wood  is  as  hard  and  incoi 
ruptible  as  teak. 

Bassompierre  ^^nrMlrsh^af^ 

France,  distinguished  both  as  a  soldie 
and  a  statesman ;  born  1579,  died  1C^( 
In  1602  he  made  his  first  campaig 
against  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  li 
fought  with  equal  distinction  in  the  fo 
lowing  year  in  the  imperial  army  aeains 
the  Turks.  In  1622  Louis  XIII  ai 
pointed  him  Marshal  of  France,  and  bi 
came  an  much  attached  to  hlra  tlu 
liuynes.  the  declared  favorite,  sent  liii 
on  embassies  to  Spain,  Switierland,  an 
England.  After  his  return  he  became  a 
object  of  suspicion  to  Cardinal  Richelici 
and  was  sent  to  the  Bastille  in  ir>.H 
from  which  he  was  not  released  till  IM'. 
after  the  death  of  the  cardinal.    Durii 


Baoooii 


fiaitia 


bia  detention  he  occupied  himself  with 
writing  his  memoirs,  which  shed  much 
light  on  the  events  of  that  time. 
'no««A«ii(ba-8<*'»')«  a  musical  wlnd- 
"""■"""instrument  of  the  reed  or- 
der, blown  with  a  bent  metal 
mouthpiece,  and  holed  and 
keyed  like  the  clarinet.  Its 
compass  comprehends  three 
octaves,  rising  from  B  flat  be- 
low the  bass-staff.  Its  diame- 
ter at  bottom  is  2  inches,  and 
for  convenience  of  carriage 
it  is  divided  into  two  or  more 
parts,  whence  its  Italian  name 
Jagotto,  a  bundle.  It  serves 
for  the  bass  among  wood  wind- 
instruments,  as  hautboys, 
flutes,  etc. 

Bassora   S.Vi'^a'WiS 

2  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  west 

1  bank  of  the  Shat-el-Arab  (the 

i  united  streams  of  the  Tigris 

and     Euphrates),    about    50 
■  miles    from    its    mouth    and 

n.u«n^  nearly  300  southeast  of  Bag- 
^^  dad.  The  streete  are  narrow 
and  onpaved.  There  are  many  gar- 
dens knd  palm  groves,  intersected  by 
little  canals  navigated  by  small  boat' 
at  high  tide,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  o 
ft.  The  houses  are  generally  mean.  A 
considerable  transit  trade  is  carried  on 
here  between  the  Turkish  and  Persian 
dominions  and  India,  and  since  commun- 
ication by  steamer  has  been  established 
with  Bagdad  and  Bombay  the  prosperity 
of  the  town  has  greatly  increased.  The 
chief  exports  are  dates,  camels  and  horses, 
wool  and  wheat;  imports  coffee,  indigo, 
rice,  tissues,  etc.  Thirty  years  ajro  the  in- 
habitants were  estimated  at  5000;  they 
are  now  about  40,000;  in  the  middle  of 
last  century  they  were  said  to  number 
150000.  The  recent  substitution  of  date 
and  wheat  cultivation  for  that  of  rice 
has  rendered  the  place  much  more 
healthy.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  and 
more  famous  Bassora — founded  by 
Caliph  Omar  in  636,  at  one  time  a  center 
of  Arabic  literature  and  learning  and 
regarded  as  '  the  Athens  of  the  East  — 
lie  about  9  miles  southwest  of  the  mod- 
ern town. 

Paaanro  Onm  a°  inferior  kind  of 
iSaSSOra  «Uin,gy^j  resembling  gum- 

nrabic. 

BaSSO-yilieVO.    See  BasreUef. 

Bass  Rook.    See   Baaa. 

Daoa  afi>oi4-  d  channel  beset  with 
Dass  Dinui>,  igiands,  which  separates 
Australia    from    Tasmania,    120    miles 


broad,    discovered    by    George    Baas,    • 
surgeon  in  the  royal  navy,  in  1798. 
lloaaiirnnrl   Bass,  the  American  lims- 
iSaSSWOOa,^^  'or     linden      (Tili* 

Americana),  a  tree  common  in  N. 
America,  yielding  a  light,  soft  timber. 
Hnat  ^^^  inner  bark  of  exogenous 
onvhf  jjggg^  especially  of  the  lime  or 
linden,  consisting  of  several  layers  of 
fibers.  The  manufacture  of  bast  into 
mats,  ropes,  shoes,  etc.,  is  in  some  dis- 
tricts of  Russia  a  considerable  branch 
of  industry,  bast  mats,  used  for  packing 
furniture,  covering  plants  in  gardens, 
etc.,  being  exported  in  large  quantities. 
Though  the  term  is  usually  restricted, 
many  of  the  most  important  fibers  of 
commerce,  such  as  hemp,  flax,  jute,  etc., 
are  the  products  of  bast  or  liber. 
Ha  afar  (bas-tdr'),  a  feudatory  state  in 
isasiar  ^pp^^  Oodavarf  district. 
Central  Provinces  of  India;  area,  13,062 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  (1901)  306,501.  Chief  town, 
Jagdalpur. 

llaa'foTfl  a  child  begotten  and  bom 
Das  lara,  ^„j  ^f  wedlock ;  an  illegiti- 
mate child.  By  the  civil  and  canon 
laws  and  by  the  law  of  Scotland  (as 
well  as  of  some  of  the  United  States), 
a  bastard  becomes  legitimate  by  the  in- 
termarriage of  the  parents  at  any  future 
time.  But  by  the  laws  of  England  a 
child,  to  be  legitimate,  must  at  least  be 
born  after  the  lawful  marriage;  it  doe^ 
not  require  that  the  child  shall  be  be- 
gotten in  wedlock,  but  it  is  indispensable 
that  it  should  be  born  after  marriage, 
no  matter  how  short  the  time,  the  law 
presuming  it  to  be  the  child  of  the  hus- 
band. The  only  incapacity  of  a  bastard 
is  that  he  cannot  be  heir  or  next  of  kin 
to  any  one  save  his  own  issue. 

Hastaril  "Rar  ™<>f^    correctly    baton 
JSaSiara  i>ar,  ginister,    the    heraldic 

mark  used  to  indicate  ille- 
gitimate descent.  It  is  a 
diminutive  of  the  bend  sin- 
ister, of  which  it  is  one- 
fourth  in  width,  couped  or 
cut  short  at  the  ends,  so 
as  not  to-  touch  the  corners 
of  the  shield.  Bastard  Bar. 

Bastard  Cedar,     gee  Cedrela. 

Bastard  Saffron,   see  cedreia. 

Hoof  in  (bfta-te'ft),  the  former  capiUl 
AasilH  ^f  jijg  igiand  of  Corsica,  upon 
the  N.  E.  coast,  75  mHr*  !».  e.  of  Ajacdo, 
on  a  hill  slope;  badly  built,  with  narrow 
streets,  a  strong  citadel,  and  an  in- 
different harbor;  but  has  some  manu- 
factures, a  considerable  trade  in  hides, 
soap,  wine,  oil,  pulse,  eto.  Pop.  (1906) 
24,609. 
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Bastian 

r^T™  traveler  and  ethnolociat; 
bora  to  1826.  He  traveled  very  mdely 
and  hia  numerous  writings  throw  liriit 
on  almost  every  subject  connected  with 
ethnology  or  anthropology,  as  well  as 
ps:^chology,  linguistics,  non-Christian  re- 
ligions, geography,  etc.  One  of  his  chief 
works  is  Die  VSlker  dea  ottliohen  Atien 
io£.*°P'««  o'  Eastern  Asia,'  6  vols., 
1866-71).  Died  1906.  ^^ 
Bastian  (bas'ti-an) ,  Henbt  Chablton, 
an  English  physician  and 
biologist,  bora  at  Truro  in  1837.  He 
was  educated  at  Falmouth  and  at  Uni- 
versity College,  London,  where  he  was 
assistant  curator  in  the  museum  in  I860- 
63.      He   subsequently   studied   medicine 


BaitiUi 

into  French.  His  chief  works  are 
aophkmet  Eoonimiquea,  PropriM  c 
Loij,  Juitice  et  Fratemiti,  Proiectionitm 
et  Oommunisme,  Harmonie$  Economiquet 
etc 

Bastien-Iepage,  S^, 'bo"ra"'i 

Damvillers,  France,  in  1848;  died  i: 
1884;  a  pupil  of  Alexander  Gabanel 
best  known  by  his  La  Premiire  Com 
munfon,  Jeanne  d'Aro  (in  the  Metropoli 
tan  Museum,  New  York),  portraits  o 
Sara  Bernhardt,  Andr6  Theuriet,  «tc. 
Bastille  ('>*s-t61'),  a  French  name  fo 
-.i»u  *  any    strong    castle    provide( 

witn  towers,  but  as  a  proper  name  th 
state  prison  and  citadel  of  Paris,  whicl 
was  built  about  1370  by  Charles  V.    I 


The  BaatlUe,  as  In 
and  ta  1867  became  professor  of  patho- 
logical anatomy  in  University  College 
t^f^  1*''°°.  ""perous  contributions  to 
med  cal  and  other  periodicals,  and  to 
Quain  8  Dtcttonarv  of  Medicine,  he  wrote 
•  m^^'J'f  Ort^m  of  Lowest  Organ- 

tsms;TheBefftnninga  of  Life;  Evolution 
and  the  Origin  of  Life;  Lectures  on 
Paralysis  from  Bram  Disease;  and  The 
Bratn  as  an  Organ  of  Mind.  He  became 
an  ardent  advocate  for  spontaneous 
generation.     Died  Nov.  IS.  Iftlh. 

Bastiat  ^*-*«-,?>'  FntDtmo,  a 
«-*  *  *  !  ''^?^\  economist  and  advo- 
cate of  free  trade,  bom  at  Bayonne  1801  • 
<"«i  at  Rome  1850.  He  became  ac^ 
quainted  with  Cobden  and  the  English 
rree  traders,  whose  speeches  he  traoidated 


time  of  Louis  XV. 

was  ultimately  used  chiefly  for  the  con- 
ftneraent  of  persons  of  rank  who  Lad 
failen  victims  to  the  intrigues  of  the 
^«"rt  or  the  caprice  of  the  government. 
(See  Cachet,  Lcttres  de.)  The  capture 
of  tne  Bastille  by  the  Parisian  mob,  14th 
July,  1789,  was  the  opening  act  of  the 
revolution.  On  that  date  the  Bastille 
was  surrounded  by  a  tumultuous  mob, 
wno  first  attempted  to  negotiate  with  the 
governor  Delaunay,  but  when  these  nego- 
nations  failed,  began  to  attack  the  for- 
Hnn!:^  *k  f  ««veral  hours  the  Aob  con- 
iirJi^  their  siege  without  being  able  to 
L^n^»."°^^^'°*  ""'«  *''«•>  an  entrance 
if  ?.-*  fi?"^^'"  .*^'r^°'  t^'e  Bastille:  but 
Oni^  j?ui5"'''5'  "'  V"'*  0'  the  Royal 
Uuard  with  a  few   piece*  of  artillery 


Baftinado 


Bat 


forced  the  governor  to  let  down  the 
wcond  drawbridge  and  adiuit  the  popn- 
lace.  The  governor  was  seized,  but  on 
the  way  to  Uie  hotel  de  ville  he  was  torn 
from  bis  captorv  and  put  to  death.  The 
next  day  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille 
commenced.  Not  a  vestige  of  it  exists, 
but  its  dte  is  marked  by  a  column  in 
the  Place  de  la  Bastille. 
nasfivtarln  (bas-ti-n&'dO),  an  eastern 
Dasiumuu  njgthod  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment, consisting  of  blows  upon  the 
soles  of  the  feet,  applied  with  a  stick. 
Poafinn  (bast'yun),  in  fortification,  a 
imBUUU  jj^^gg    j„ggg    Qf    earth,    faced 

with  sods,  brick,  or  stones,  standing  out 
from  a  rampart,  of  which  it  is  a  prin- 
cipal part.  A  bastion  consists  of  two 
flanks,  each  commanding  and  defending 
the  adjacent  curtain,  or  that  portion  of 
the  wall  extending  from  one  bastion  to 
another,  and  two  faces  making  with 
ench  other  an  acute  angle  called  the 
galient  angle,  and  commanding  the  out- 
works and  ground  before  the  fortifica- 
tion. The  distance  between  the  two 
flanks  is  the  gorge,  or  entrance  into  the 
bastion.  The  use  of  the  bastion  is  to 
bring  every  point  at  the  foot  of  the  ram- 
part as  much  as  possible  under  the  guns 
of  the  place.  „ 

nastvHpIc  (bast'wik),  John,  an  Eng- 
iiaabwxi/Xk  lish  physician  and  eccles- 
iastical controversialist,  born  in  1593, 
died  1654.  He  settled  at  Colchester,  but 
instead  of  confining  himself  to  his  profes- 
sion, entered  keenly  into  theological  con- 
troversy, and  was  condemned  by  the 
Star  Chamber  for  his  books  against 
Prelacy:  Elenchua  ReUgionis  Papit- 
tic(F,  Plagellum  Pontificis,  and  The 
Letanie  of  Dr  J.  Bastwick.  With 
Prynne  and  Burton  he  was  sentenced  to 
lose  his  ears  in  the  pillory,  to  pay  a  fine 
of  $25,000,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  life. 
He  was  released  by  the  Long  Parliament, 
and  entered  London  in  triumph  a.  ' 
with  Prynne  and  Burton.  He  appears 
have  continued  his  controversies  to  the 
very  last  with  the  Independents  and 
others. 

HattntnlflTiil  (ba-s6't6-land),  a  divi- 
itaSUlOiana  ^j^^    ^^    British    South 

Africa,  enclosed  between  Orange  River 
(-Colony,  Natal,  Griqualand  East,  and 
Cape  Colony.  The  Basutos  belong 
cliiefly  to  the  great  stem  of  the  Bechu- 
anas,  and  have  made  greater  advances 
in  civilization  than  perhaps  any  other 
South  African  race.  In  1868  the 
Basutos,  who  had  lived  under  a  semi- 
protectorate  of  the  British  since  1848, 
were  proclaimed  l^ritisli  subjects,  their 
country  placed  under  the  government  of 
an  agent,  and  in  1871  it  was  joined  to 


Cape  C!olony.  In  1880  the  attempted  ««• 
lorcemeut  of  an  act  passed  for  the  dis- 
armament of  the  native  tribes  was  the 
cause  of  repeated  revolts,  which  the 
Cape  forces  were  unable  to  put  down. 
When  peace  was  restored  Basutoland 
was  dfsannexed  from  Cape  Colony 
(1884),  and  is  now  a  crown  colony  of 
Great  Britain.  Basutoland  has  an  area 
of  about  10,300  sq.  miles,  much  of  Ic 
covered  with  grass,  and  there  is  but 
little  wood.  The  dimate  is  pleasant. 
The  natives  keep  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses,  cultivate  the  ground,  and  ex- 
port grain.  It  is  divided  into  seven  dis- 
tricts, each  presided  over  by  a  magis- 
trate. Pop.  (1904)  348,848,  few  of  them 
Europeans.  .      ,      .      ^  . 

■Dof  one  of  the  group  of  wing-handed, 
•"*"'''>  flying  mammals,  having  the  fore- 
limb  peculiarly  modified  so  as  to  serve 
for  flight,  and  constituting  the  order 
Ohiroptera.     Bats   are  animals   of   the 


Great  Horseshoe   Bat  {RhinolOpkw  Wtmam 
eguinum), 

twilight  and  darkness,  and  are  common 
in  tem»  late  and  warm  regions,  but  are 
most  numerous  and  largest  in  the 
tropics.  All  European  bats  are  small, 
and  have  a  mouse-like  skin.  Many  bats 
are    remarkable    for    ha.'ing    a   singular 


Skeleton  and  Outline  of  Bat  (PAyOotfoma  Aoffd- 
turn), 

nasal  cutaneous  appendage,  bearing  in 
some  cases  a  fancied  resemblance  to  a 
horse-shoe.  Bats  may  be  convpniently 
divided  into  two  sections — the  insectiv- 
orous   or    carnivorous,    comprisinx    all 


SataOui 


EtiropMui  and  most  African  and  Ameri* 
can  apedei;  and  the  fruit-eatinf,  be- 
longinff  to  tropical  Aaia  and  Australia, 
with  several  African  forms.  An  Aastra- 
lian  fruit-eating  l>at  (Pterdpm*  edilU), 
commonly  known  as  the  kalong  or  flying- 
fox,  is  the  largest  of  all  the  bats;  it 
does  much  mischief  in  orchards.  At 
least  two  species  of  South  American  bats 
are  known  to  suck  the  blood  of  other 
mammals,  and  thence  are  called  'vam- 
pire-bats (though  this  name  has  also 
been  given  to  a  species  not  guilty  of  this 
habit).  The  best  known  is  the  Deamddua 
rufua  of  Brazil,  Chile,  etc.  As  winter 
approaches,  in  cold  climates  bats  seek 
shelter  in  caverns,  vaults,  ruinous  and 
deserted  buildings,  and  similar  retreats, 
where  they  cling  together  in  large  clus- 
ters, hanging  head  downwards  by  the 
feet,  and  remain  in  a  torpid  condition 
until  the  returning  spring  recalls  them  to 
active  exertions.  Bats  bring  forth  one 
and  sometimes  two  young,  which,  while 
suckling,  remain  closely  attached  to  the 
mother^  teats,  which  are  two,  situated 
upon  the  chest.  The  parent  shows  a 
strong  degree  of  attachment  for  her  off- 
spring, and,  when  they  are  captured, 
will  follow  them,  and  even  submit  to 
captivity  herself  rather  than  forsake  her 

ch&FffC 

Bataiha  'S^£'^\l.^lV^ 

bon,     with     a     renowned     convent     of 
Dominicans,  a  splendid  building. 
nafanvn.!!  (b&-t&n'g&s),  a  town  of  the 

Luzon,  capital  of  a  province  of  same 
name.  58  miles  s.  of  Manila.  Pop. 
83,131. 

Bata'taS.     see  Sweet  Potato. 
Bat'avi.     See  Batavian$. 

Batavia  (ba-ta'vi-a),  a  city  and  sea- 
**  port  of  Java,  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  island,  the  capital  of  all 
the  Dutch  East  Indies.  It  is  situated 
on  a  wide,  deep  bay,  the  principal  ware- 
houses and  offices  of  the  Europeans,  the 
Java  Bank,  the  exchange,  etc.,  being  in 
the  old  town,  which  is  built  on  a  low, 
marshy  plain  near  the  sea,  intersected 
with  canals  and  very  unhealthy;  while 
the  Europeans  reside  in  a  new  and  much 
healthier  quarter.  Batavia  has  a  large 
trade,  sugar  being  the  chief  export.  It 
was  founded  by  the  Dutch  in  1619.  and 
attained  its  greatest  prosperity  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Here  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
botanical  gardens  of  the  world.  Its  in- 
habitants are  chiefly  Malay,  with  a  con- 
siderable admixture   of   Cfhinese  and   a 


5a« 

■mall  number  of  Europeans.  Pc 
115,887. 

Batevia,  ?.„.?'?;rer5Sk.°'8i'*°^^ 

northeast  of  Buffalo  by  raU.  It  h 
large  manufactories  of  harvesting  n 
chinerjr  and  plows,  also  shotguns,  shoi 
etc.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  State  Instituti 
for  the  blind.    Pop.  11,613. 

Batavians,  ;i,,r,£ffi-  ,X 

of   the    present    Holland,    especially   t 
island    called    Batavia,    formed    by    tb 
branch  of  the  Rhine  which  empties  it8( 
into  the  sea  near  Leyden,  together  wi 
the   Waal  and   the  Maas.     Tacitus  t 
serts  them  to  have  been  a  branch  of  t 
Catti.      They    were    subdued    by    G« 
manicus,  and  were  granted  special  pri' 
leges   for   their   faithful   services    to   t 
Romans,  but  revolted  under  Vespasia 
They  were,  however,  again  subjected 
Trajan  and  Adrian,  and  at  the  end 
the  third  century  the  Salian  Franks  c 
tained     possession     of     the     island 
Batavia. 

Batchian.     See  BacMan. 

Bath  C|>*th),  a  city  of  England, 

Somersetshire,  on  the  Ave 
which  is  navigable  for  barges  frc 
Bristol.  The  Abbey  Church  ranks 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  perpend 
ular  Gothic  architecture.  Bath  is  i 
markable  for  its  medicinal  waters,  t 
four  principal  springs  yielding  no  I« 
than  184,000  gallons  of  water  a  da; 
and  the  baths  are  both  handsome  ai 
commodious.  The  temperature  of  t 
springs  varies  from  ICfd'  to  117'  Fahre 
heit.  They  contain  carbonic  aci 
chloride  of  sodium  and  of  magnesiui 
sulphate  of  soda,  carbonate  and  sulpha 
of  lime,  etc.  Bath  was  founded  by  tl 
Romans,  and  called  by  them  Aquce  8uU 
from  a  British  goddess.  Amongst  tl 
Roman  remains  discovered  here  ha^ 
been  some  fine  baths.  The  height  < 
its  prosperity  was  reached,  however,  i 
the  18th  century,  when  Beau  Nas 
was  leader  of  the  fashion  and  master  i 
its  ceremonies.  Since  then,  though 
still  attracts  large  numbers  of  visitor 
it  has  become  the  resort  of  valeti 
dinarians  chiefly.    Pop.  (1911)  to  60,72: 

Bath.  *  seaport  city  ot  Maine,  o 
*    the  west  side  and  at  the  hea 

of  the  winter  navigation  of  the  Kenui 

bee,   12  miles   from  the  sea.     Chief  i; 

dustries:  shipbuilding  and  allied  craft 

It  has  a  soldiers'  and  sailors'  orphan 

home.    Pop.  11,527. 

Bath  ^^^  immersion  of  the  body  i 
>  water  or  an  apparatus  for  thi 

pntpoM.     The  use  of  die  bath  as  a 


Bafh 


BatK 


fawdtation  apart  from  occasional  immer- 
•ion  in  rivera  or  the  sea  is,  as  miglit 
be  anticipated,  an  exceedingly  old  cus- 
tom. Homer  mentions  tlie  bath  as  one 
of  the  first  refreshments  offered  to  a 
guest;    thus,    when    Ulysses    enters    the 

galace  of  Circe  a  bath  is  prepared  for 
im,  and  he  is  anointed  after  it  with 
costly  perfumes.  No  representation, 
however,  of  a  bath  as  we  understand  it 
is  given  upon  the  Greelc  vases,  bathers 
being  represented  either  simply  washing 
at  an  elevated  basin  or  having  water 
poured  over  them  from  above.  In  later 
times,  rooms,  both  public  and  private, 
were  built  expressly  for  bathing,  the 
public  baths  of  the  Greelcs  being  mostly 
connected  with  the  gymnasia.  Appar- 
ently, by  an  inversion  of  the  later  prac- 
tice, it  was  customary  in  the  Homeric 
epoch  to  taice  first  a  cold  and  then  a 
hot  bath ;  but  the  Lacedemonians  sub- 
stituted the  hot-air  sudorific  bath,  as 
less  enervating  than  warm  water,  and 
in  Atliens  at  the  time  of  Demosthenes 
and  Socrates  the  warm  bath  was  con- 
sidered by  the  more  rigorous  as  an  effem- 
inate custom.  The  fullest  details  we 
nave  with  respect  to  the  bathing  of  the 
ancients  apply  to  its  luxurious  develop- 
ment under  the  Romans.  Their  bathing 
establishments  consisted  of  four  main 
sections:  the  undressing  room,  with 
an  adjoining  chaml>er  in  which  the 
bathers  were  anointed ;  a  cold  room  with 
provision  for  a  cold  bath ;  a  room  heated 
moderately  to  serve  as  a  preparation  for 
the  highest  and  lowest  temperatures ;  and 
the  sweating-room,  at  one  extremity  of 
which  was  a  vapor-bath  and  at  the  other 
an  ordinary  hot  bath.  After  going 
through  the  entire  course  both  the  Greelis 
and  Romans  made  use  of  strigils  or 
scrapers,  either  of  horn  or  metal,  to  re- 
move perspiration,  oil,  and  impurities 
from  the  skin.  Connected  with  the 
bath  were  wallcs,  covered  race-grounds, 
tennis-courts,  and  gardens,  the  whole, 
both  in  the  external  and  internal  decora- 
tions, be:p«r  frequently  on  a  palatial 
scale.  The  group  of  the  Laocoon  and 
the  Farnese  Hercules  were  both  found 
in  the  ruins  of  Roman  baths.  With  re- 
spect to  modem  baths,  that  commonly  in 
use  in  Russia  consists  of  a  single  hall, 
built  of  wood,  in  the  midst  of  which  is 
a  metal  oven  covered  with  heated  stones, 
and  surrounded  with  broad  benches,  on 
wlijch  the  bathers  take  their  places. 
Cold  water  is  then  poured  upon  the 
heated  stones,  and  a  thick,  hot  steam 
rises,  which  causes  the  sweat  to  issue 
from  the  whole  body.  The  bather  is 
then  gently  whipped  with  wet  birch 
rods,  rubbed  with  soap,  and  washed  with 
:;8— U— 1 


lukewarm  and  cold  water;  of  the  Ut* 
ter,  aoniA  pailfuls  are  potued  over  Us 
head;  or  else  he  leaps,  immediatdjr  after 
this  sweating-bath,  into  a  river  or  pond, 
or  rdla  in  the  snow.  The  Turks,  by 
their  religion,  are  obliged  to  make  re- 
peated ablutions  daily,  and  for  this  par- 
pose  there  is,  in  every  city,  a  pnbllo 
bath  connected  with  a  mosque.  A  fb* 
Yorite  bath  among  them,  however,  la 
a  modification  of  the  hot-air  sudorifle 
bath  of  the  ancients  introduced  under 
the  name  of  'Turkish'  into  other  than 
Moliammedan  countries.  A  regular  ac* 
companiment  of  this  bath,  when  properly 
given,  is  the  operation  known  as  'knead- 
ing,' generally  performed  at  the  close  of 
the  sweating  process,  after  the  final  rub* 
bing  of  the  bather  with  aoap,  and  con* 
sisting  in  a  systematic  pressing  and 
squeezing  of  the  whole  body,  stretching 
the  limbs,  and  manipulating  all  the  joint! 
as  well  as  the  fleshy  and  muscular 
parts.  Public  baths  are  now  common  in 
the  United  States.  There  are  also  nu- 
merous '  hot  springs '  in  nearly  every 
section.  Among  tlie  most  famous  are 
those  at  Hot  Springs,  in  Garland  Co., 
Arkansas,  resorted  to  by  invalids  for 
the  cure  of  rheumatism  and  similar  com- 
plaints. There  arc  here  from  seventir- 
five  to  one  hundred  springs,  varying  m 
temperature  from  105'  to  100*,  issuing 
from  a  lofty  ridge  of  sandstone  over- 
looking the  town,  while  others  rise  In 
the  bed  of  the  stream  near  by. 

The  principal  natural  warm  baths  m 
EnglanJ  are  at  Bath  and  Bristol  in 
Somersetshire,  and  Buxton  and  MatlocK 
in  Derbyshire.  The  batiis  of  Harrogate, 
which  are  strongly  impregnated  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  are  also  of 
great  repute  for  the  cure  of  obstinate 
cutaneous  diseases,  indurations  of  the 
glands,  etc  The  most  celebrated  natural 
hot  baths  in  Europe  are  those  of  Aix-Ia- 
Chapelle,  and  the  various  Baden  in  Ger- 
many; Toeplitz,  in  Bohemia;  Bagniftres. 
Bareges,  and  Dax,  in  the  south  of 
France;  and  Spa,  in  Belgium.  Besides 
the  various  kinds  of  water-bath  with  or 
without  medication  or  natural  mineral 
ingredients,  there  are  also  milk,  oil,  wine, 
earth,  sand,  mud,  and  electric  baths, 
smoke-baths  and  gas-baths ;  but  these  are 
as  a  rule  only  indulged  after  specific 
prescription. 

The  use  of  the  cold  bath  in  clinical 
practice  has  taken  a  prominent  place  in 
the  teaching  of  modern  medicine,  its  dbief 
bydrotherapeutic  application  being  in 
the  reduction  of  hyperpyrexia  in  the  va- 
rious forms  of  fever.  It  was  first  success- 
fully introduced  in  Germany,  and  now  its 
adoption  is  almost  universal,  being  part 
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of  the  taehniqne  of  OMrljr  aU  hofidtBl 
treatment 

The  electrical  bath  is  in  common  nee, 
Ita  diatinctlTe  feature  being  an  electric 
current  passed  through  the  water  used  for 
bathing.  Baths  of  compressed  air,  sup- 
poaed  to  be  possessed  of  some  therapeutic 
value,  were  formerly  employed,  the  patient 
being  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  two  or 
three  atmospheres.  Vegetable  iNiths  in 
great  variety  have  been  frequently  tried 
by  persons  seeking  real  or  fancied  re- 
medial properties  in  their  use.  Lees  of 
wine  undergoing  fermentation  was  one 
form  of  the  vegetable  bath;  seaweed  was 
another,  being  added  to  the  water  under 
the  idea  that  the  iodine  it  contained 
might  be  conveyed  to  the  system.  A  dis- 
tillation of  pine  leaves  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  adjuncts  in  the  preparation  of  the 
vegetable  baf).  Animal  substances  used 
for  baths,  ai  o  employed  for  their  sup- 
posed therapeutic  action,  have  been  varied 
and  curious.  Baths  oi  milk  have  been 
mentioned,  but  it  is  authentically  recorded 
that  baths  of  blood  and  even  human  blood 
have  been  indulged  in,  doubtless  during 
decadent  social  periods. 

Heliotherapy,  is  the  method  of  treating 
diseases  by  exposing  the  naked  body  to 
the  sun's  rays.  It  has  been  found  par- 
ticularly helpful  for  tuberculosis  of  the 
bones  and  joints,  though  it  has  been 
employed  with  success  in  other  diseases 
also,  including  acute  rheumatism  and  even 
certain  affections  of  the  eye.  Coxalgia  or 
white  tumor  of  the  knee  is  not  only  healed 
but  the  joint  remains  mobile,  a  result 
which  is  said  to  be  lacking  where  surgery 
if  resorted  to.  It  has  been  proved  to  be 
e^cacious  in  wounds,  even  when  infected, 
and  to  hasten  the  formation  of  scar-skin 
in  bums.  It  is  claimed  that  results  may 
be  obtained  wherever  direct  sunlight  can 
be  had,  whether  on  mountain-top,  sea- 
coast,  desert,  or  the  roof  of  a  city  tene- 
ment. 

IBath  Knights  of  the,  an  order  of 
jwavu)  England,  supposed  to  have  been 
instituted  by  Henry  IV  on  the  day  of 
his  coronation,  but  allowed  to  lapse  after 
the  reign  of  Charles  II  till  1725,  when 
George  I  revived  it  as  a  military  order. 
By  the  book  of  statutes  then  prepared 
the  number  of  knights  was  limited  to  the 
sovereign  and  thirty-seven  knights  com- 
panions ;  but  the  limits  of  the  order  were 
neatly  extended  in  1815,  and  again  in 
1847,  when  it  was  opened  to  civilians. 
Tlntli-lirinTr    i    preparation    of    sili- 

river  Parret  in  Somersetshire;  manufac- 
tured into  bricks  at  Bridgewater;  used 
for  cleaoing  kaiveci  etc. 


PfttliVAtii  (bath'glt) ,  a  town  of  Scot- 
JMin^ie  land.  County  Linlithgow, 
having  glass  works,  a  distillery,  and 
several  grain-mills,  and  in  the  vicinity 
a  paraffin  works  and  coal  and  iron- 
■tone  mines.      Pop.  (19U)  8228. 

Bathing,    see  Both. 

Bathometer  iSiirt'^^rmei^uri^i 

the  depth  of  sea  beneath  a  vessel  with- 
out casting  a  line.  It  is  based  upon  the 
fact  that  the  attraction  exerted  upon 
any  given  mass  of  matter  on  the  ship  is 
less  when  she  is  afloat  than  ashore  be- 
cause of  the  smaller  density  of  sea- 
water  as  compared  with  that  of  earth 
or  rock. 

'Bn.thori  (ba'to-rS) ,  a  Hungarian 
JiaLUun  j^^.jy  ^jjjpi,  g^^g  Transyl- 
vania five  princes  and  Poland  one  of 
its  greatest  kings.  The  more  important 
members  were: — 1.  Stephen,  born  in 
1532,  elected  Prince  of  Transylvania  in 
1571,  on  the  death  of  Zapolya,  and  in 
1575  King  of  Poland.  He  accomplished 
many  internal  reforms,  recovered  the 
Polish  territories  in  possession  of  the 
Czar  of  Muscovy,  and  reigned  prosper- 
ously till  his  death  in  1586.— 2.  Siois- 
MUND,  nephew  of  Stephen,  educated  by 
the  Jesuits,  became  waiwode  or  prince 
of  Transylvania  in  1581,  shook  off  the 
Ottoman  yoke  and  had  begun  to  give 
hopes  of  reigning  gloriously  when  he  re- 
signed his  dominions  to  the  emperor  Ru- 
dolph II,  in  return  for  two  principalities 
in  Silesia,  a  cardinal's  hat,  and  a  pen- 
sion. Availing  himself,  however,  or  an 
invitation  by  the  Transylvanians,  he  re- 
turned, and  placed  himself  under  the 
protection  of  the  Porte,  but  was  defeated 
by  the  Imperialists  in  every  battle,  and 
finally  sent  to  Prague,  where  he  died  al- 
most forgotten  in  1613.— 3.  Elizabeth, 
niece  of  Stephen,  King  of  Poland,  and 
wife  of  Count  Nadasdy,  of  Hungary, 
she  is  said  to  have  bathed  in  the  blowi 
of  several  hundred  young  (cirls  in  the  hope 
of  renewing  her  youth,  and  to  have  com- 
mitted other  enormities.  She  was  finally 
seized  and  confined  till  her  death  in  1614. 

Bat-horse,    see  Batman. 

Bathos  (ha'thos),  a  Greek  word  mean- 
ing  depth,  now  used  to  signify 
a  ludicrous  sinking  from  the  elevated  to 
the  mean  in  writing  or  speech.  First 
used  in  this  sense  by  Pope. 

Bath-stone,  ft   "pt'^"  ^t  ^°''JI''5 

»  lime-stone,  also  called 
Bath-oolite  and  roe-stone,  from  the  small 
rounded  grains  of  which  it  is  composed. 
It  is  extensively  worked  near  Bath  for 
building  purposes. 
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-  ,-_,  Uement  on  the  w««t  coast  ■*»»'i*yniewr   Tnrifimr    thm  YnMra. 

2Lf'il'*'J'°. *»*>'■»>„«'  St  M«ry'.,  ment  for  and  the  art  Sn^eMSriffffi 

depth  of  the  sea. 

Batiste  (i>a-t«st'),  a  fine  linen  dotk 

made   in   Flanden   and   Pie* 

t?t  "J"*^  *^*'  '*•  inventor  Batlato 

of  Cambray.     The  name  is  applied  alio 

to  a  fine  cotton  fabric. 

Batley,  %^T'\°K^v^^  wert 

.,      .  ^ '   Kiding    of    YorlJ,    alMOt    2 
miles  from  Dewsbury,  has  large  miUa  for 

Batman  ^.^*'™*°  ®'  bl'man;  iwrn 
*T  »3!.  v*""-  ^^*'  *  P*ck-wddle).  in 
the  British  army,  a  person  allowed  by 
the  government  to  every  company  of  a 
regiment  on  foreign  service.  His  duty 
is  to  take  charge  of  the  cooking  ntenaik, 
etc.,  of  the  company  and  he  has  a  bat> 
horse  to  convey  these  utensils  from  place 
to  place. 

Baton  (***t'oo)»  »  "hort  staff  or  trun- 
cheon,  in  some  cases  used  as 
an  official  badge,  as  that  of  a  fidd- 
marshaL  The  conductor  of  an  orrbeatra 
has  a  baton  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
the  performers  as  to  time,  etc.  In  ttu* 
aldry,  what  is  usually  called  the  'baa> 
tard  bar,'  or  'bar  sinister,'  is  properly 
a  baton  sinister.    See  Battord  Bar. 

Baton 


— .  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia,  with  a 
two*  jn  r«m,  bees'-wax,  hides.  Ivory, 
fow.  **».  cotton  and  palm-oiL  Pop. 
abont  8000,  less  than  a  nundred  whites. 

—  »!.  M  *'^*i*  "^  ^«^  South  Wale% 
on  the  Macquarie  river,  with  tannerie? 
railway  workshops,  breweries,  flour-mills. 
■•^-"J^"  industries.  The  Bathnrst 
5l  OW       ''*'*  discovered  in  1861.    Pop. 

Bathnrst,  S?'"'*?,*<>''°  o'  Gloucester, 

, ,  ^    '  New  Brunswick,  a  port  ol 

entry  with  large  fisheries.    Pop.  (1911), 


Bathnrst,  ^.^^  Pu!?^"'^'  ^^» 

__  .  'distinguished  Rtatesman  in 
Queen  Anne;;8  reign ;  bom  1684.  He  took 
part  with  Harley  and  St  John  in  op- 
p<Ming  the  influence  of  Marlborough,  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  in  1711,  impeached 
the  promoters  of  the  South  Sea  scheme, 
opposed  the  bill  against  Atterbury,  and 
was  a  leading  antagonist  of  Walpole. 
He  was  created  earl  in  1772.  His  name 
is  also  associated  with  those  of  the  lead- 
ing writers  and  wits  of  the  day.  Died 
1775. 

Bathnrst,  ^'^"I  bathcbst,  eabl, 

'son  of  the  second  earl,  a 
prominent  T017  statesman,  after  whom 
various  capes.  Islands,  and  districts  were 
named.  Bom  1762;  in  1807,  president 
of  Board  of  Trade;  in  1809  secretary 
for  foreign  affairs;  and  in  1812,  secre- 
tary for  the  colonies,  a  post  held  by  him 
for  sixteen  years.  He  was  also  presi- 
iwSE  on  *^?  council  under  Wellington, 
1828-30.     He  died  in  1834 


Bathnrst  Island,  °,^  ^\f  North 

.  ,       ,  „  '  Austrauan    coast 

belonging  to  South  Australia,  separated 
te  Mel'^iUe  Island  by  a  narrow  strait; 
nf  .»5!''f'i/iSn^*"»P<^'  '^'tb  a  wooded  area 
f„  ?rt  ^?P^r^^'  ""♦'s.-Also  an  Island 
in  tne  Arctic  Ocean  discovered  by  Parrv 
?i  "'^  Corawallis  and  w.  of  Melville 
Island,  76'  n.,  100"  w.  "it^iviue 

BathyblnS    <9r    hathvt,  deep,  Ko», 

S  «  iLi**i''^*^  ^^  regarded  as  masses 
ot  a  very  low  form  of  livinK  orMniqm 
covering  the  sea-bottom  at  ^eat  denZ' 

fn  ft-'^l**^*'  deposits  of  30  fePt  or  more 
la  thickness.  It  has  been  described  Is 
a  tenacious,  yisdd,  slimy  substance.  As 
the  result  of  investigations  made  by  the 
f^a*  1*  *^'  expedition  it  was  established 
inatit  was  an  artifiaal  product  composed 
of  WI»«»"n  precipitated  by  the  actioTof 
alcohol  on  sea-water.  «*."vu  v* 


Bonee  ^^J*)*.  ^*   caidtai 

,  ,^  ^  *w«*6«  of  Louisiana,  on  die 
left  bank  of  the  Mississippi  75  miles 
northwest  of  New  Orleans,  with  an  ai^ 
senal,  barracks,  military  hospital,  state- 
house,  state  university,  etc.  It  has 
manufactures  of  lumber,  cotton  seed  prod- 
ucts, sugar,  etc.    Pop.  14,897. 

Batonin,  <"■  .^^™«   (bA-tom'),  a 

.V  n.^^P®""*  °^  *•»«  east  coast  of 
the  Black  Sea,  acquired  by  Russia  by  the 
trea^  of  Berlin,  on  condition  that  ita 
fortifications  were  dismantled  and  it  were 
thrown  open  as  a  free  port.  It  rapidly 
grew  to  be  the  main  outlet  for  Transcau- 
casia; its  harbor  was  enlarged  for  al- 
leged commercial  reasons;  an  arsenal 
was  built  outside  it;  it  was  connected 
by  a  military  road  with  Kara;  and 
finaUy,  in  July,  1886,  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment declared  it  to  be  a  free  port  no 
longer.  Its  importance  as  a  naval  and 
military  station  to  Russia  is  unquestion* 
ably  great  and  it  will  probably  rank  In 
the  future  as  one  of  the  strongest  posi- 
tions  on  the  Black  Sea.  The  water  is 
of  great  depth  close  inshore,  and  the 
shipping  lies  under  protection  of  the 
overhanging  cliffs  of  the  surroundinff 
mountains.  Pop.  over  30,000. 
BatrachianS  (ba-tra'ki-aM) ,  one  of 
the  orders  in  Cuvier** 
arrangement  of  the  class  ReptUia,  com* 


Bittihiui 


Battery 


pilrinf  frofi,  toads,  newti,  MUmaaderi, 
•ad  «ren«.  The  term  i«  now  often  em- 
pIoTcd  M  nrnonymoua  with  amphibia,  not 
fSTmSn^My  restricted  to  the  order 
ijrara  or  taUless  amphibia.  See  Am- 
pkiUm. 

BatrilTft^T   S«e  Bachiajf.  ... 

SriJl  Ybat'a),  an  allowance  which 
Batta  \iuita'ry  officers  in  India  re- 
ctire  in  addition  to  their  pay.  It  was 
odSnally  only  an  occasional  allowance, 
tot  crew  to  be  a  constant  practice,  and 
SnstKd  the  chief  part  of  Indian  over 
Bnclish  militarr  emoluments.  ,  .  ^^ 
vk!^m»1{a«  (ba-tal'yun),  a  body  of  men 
Battalion  ii^Jayed  for  batUe;  specif- 
IcaUy,  «  body  of  infantry.  In  the  United 
States  army  as  at  present  organised,  a 
battaUon  consists  of  four  companies  under 
^mand  of  a  major.  In  the  British 
anny  «  battalion  is  composed  of  eight 
companies,  and  is  commanded  by  a  lieu- 
tewSSeolonel  assisted  by  an  adjuUnt 
This  appUes  to  the  infantry  battalion.  In 
KHne  countries  the  term  is  extended  to  the 
organisation  of  other  *>rancje^      ^     ^^ 

BattaS,  ll^]^^  race  inhabitinK  the 
▼alleya  and  plateaus  of  the  mountains  that 
extend  lon^tudlnaUy  through  the  island 
of  Sumatra.  They  practise  agriculture 
and  cattle-rearing,  and  are  stUlful  in 
yarious  handicrafts;  they  have  also  a 
written  literature  and  an  alphabet  ol 
their  own,  their  books  treating  of  as- 
trology, witchcraft,  medicine,  war,  etc. 
The^  are  under  ttie  rule  of  hereditary 

Si+Ji^'*  Sib  WnxiAM,  a  British  vice- 
Batten,^j„,lPal.  died  in  1667.  During 
the  first  Civil  war  he  acted  in  conjunction 
with  Parliament,  but  ibsequently  joined 
tiie  Boyalists.  .     .       ^  •„ 

Ttaftonh^r?  (bat'en-berg),  a  village 
JfaXienuerg  ^^  tl,g  Prussian  prov,  of 
Hesse-Nassau,  from  which  the  sons  (by 
morganatic  marriage)  of  Prince  Alex- 
ander of  Hesse  derive  their  title  of 
Srinces  of  Battenberg.  ^  One  of  them, 
Jexander,  was  elected  Pnnee  of  Bulgaria 
in  187&Lbut  had  to  abdicate  in  1886.  An- 
other, Henry,  was  married  to  Princess 
Beatrice  of  Great  Britain  in  1885,  and 
was  the  father  of  the  present  queen  of 
Spain.  He  died  while  on  military  duty 
in  Africa,  1896. 

Dal-l-ATtYtiiriy  or  Renaissance  Lace, 
AHltbCUUCig)  ^  variety  of  handsome 
lace,  consisting  of  braid  arranged  in  a 
design  and  sewed  together  with  linen; 
may  contain  rings  as  part  of  the  design. 
It  may  be  white  or  colored.  Originated 
in  Battenberg.  -      u  * 

Battering-ram,  tfn^i'^oJn'  ?g  e 

mllfl  of  besieged  places.     The  ancients 


employed   two  different   •"f*""   <»'  *Jl'" 
kSS-^ne  a  simple  beam  carried  by  the 
soldiers,  the  other  suspended  in  a  irf^*i 
often  mounted  on  wheels.    They  consisted 
of  a  beam  or  spar  with  a  massive  metal 
head,  and  were  set  in  motion  either  by 
a  direct  application  of  manual  force  or 
by  means  of  cords  passing  over  pullw- 
Some  were  120  feet  or  more  in  length, 
and  worked  by  100  men. 
-Ro«iAr«*o    (bHt'er-8f').  a  suburtan  dis- 
iSaTiersea   \^^^^.^  ^f  London,  in  Surrey, 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames,  nearly 
opposite  Chelsea,  with  a  fine  P"bUc  park 
extending  over  185  acres.     Pop.  10».»W7. 
'Raftarw   (bat'er-i),    as  a  military 
Battery  \„n,^    (d     any    number    of 
guns  grouped  in  position  for  action;  U) 
any  work  constructed  as  a  Pos^t^J"  '""^ 
such  guns;   (3)  the  tactical  unitof  field- 
artillery,   more   Properly   described   as  a 
field  battery,  consisting  of  the  officers,  men, 
horses  and  guns  with  all  necessary  ap- 
purtenances.    In  gun  and  howitier  bat- 
teries there  are  embrasures  through  wWcn 
the  firing  takes  place ;   but  mortar  bat- 
teries have  no  openings. — In  battery,  a 
term  signifying  a  projecting,  as  a  gun, 
into  an  embrasure  or  over  a  parapet  ii 
position   for  firing.      Crotg-latteneii  an 
two   batteries  which   play  athwart  eact 
other,  forming  an  angle  upon  the  objec 
battered ;  an  en  icharne  lattery,  a  batteij 
which    plays   obliquely    on    the    enemy  i 
lines;    W  enfiMe    6«««»V.    a^^"«^- 
which  scours  or  sweeps  the  whole  line  o 
length;  an  en  revera  lattery,  one  whicl 
plays  upon  the  enemy's  back. 
IRirfl-Arir     in  electricity,  the  term  foi 
iSaiieryy    nierly  applied  to  a  coUectioi 
of  Leyden  jars;  but  now  used  of  vanou 
devices  for  generating  electricity  by  chem 
ical  action.     These  batteries  are  divide 
into  two  main  classes— primary,  compose 
of  a  number  of  galvanic  or  voltaic  cells  i 
which  the  electric  current  is  supplied  b 
the  dissolving  of  one  of  the  plates:  an 
tecondary,    or    electric    storage    batter 
(which  see),  which,   unlike  the  primai 
battery,   may  be  restored   a^er  the   e. 
haustion  of  the  cells,  by  means  of  an  ele 
trie  current  passed  through  it  from  the  r 
verse  direction.     Batteries  are  of  vara 
construction.    In  that  devised  bv  Geor) 
Leclanchg  in  18G8.  a  solid  depolarizer 
employed  in  the  shape  of  manganese  d 
oxide  packed  with   fragments  of  carb 
into  a  porous  pot  around  a  carbon  pa 
A  zinc  rod  constitutes  the  positive  pla 
and  the  exciting  fluid  i?  a  solution  of  sf 
ammoniac.     The   so-calleji   ^ry  cem  a 
essentially  Leclanchfi  cells,  "^  which  t 
solution  is  present  not  as  a  liquid,  b 
as  a  paste. 


■n   i.i.>.»    In  criminal  law,  an  assaii 
Battery^    by 'beating  or  wounding  a 


Batthyanyi 


Battut 


otber.  The  least  touchinf  or  meddling 
with  the  penon  of  another  asaintt  hit 
will  may  be  held  to  constitute  a  battery. 
BatthyanTi  (Wt-ydn'ye),  one  of  the 
4«»iiu»jouj«  oldest  and  most  cele- 
brated Hnngarlan  families,  traceable  as 
far  back  as  the  Magyar  invasion  of  Pan- 
nonia  in  the  ninth  century.  Among  later 
bearers  of  the  name  have  been — Got7NT 
Gasimib  Batthtanti,  who  was  asso- 
ciated with  Kossuth,  was  minister  of 
foreign  afTairs  in  Hungary  during  the 
insurrection  of  1849,  and  died  in  Paris  in 
1854;  Count  Louis  Batthtanti,  bom 
1800,  of  another  branch  of  the  family, 
was  leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  Hun- 
garian diet  until  the  breaiiing  out  of  the 
commotions  of  1848,  when  he  tooli  an 
active  part  in  promoting  the  national 
cause;  but  on  the  entry  of  WindischgiiltB 
into  Pesth  he  was  arrested  and  con- 
demned, 1849. 

Battle  (bat'l),  a  combat  between  two 
armies.  In  ancient  times  and 
the  middle  ages  the  battleground  was  oc- 
casionally chosen  by  agreement,  and  the 
battle  was  a  mere  trial  of  strength,  a  duel 
en  groa.  As  the  armies  of  the  ancients 
were  imperfectly  organized,  and  the  com- 
batants fought  very  little  at  a  distance, 
after  the  battle  bad  begun  maneuvers 
were  much  more  difficult,  and  the  troops 
almost  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the 
general.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
battle  depended  almost  wholly  upon  the 
previous  arrangements  and  the  valor  of 
the  troops.  In  modern  times,  however, 
the  finest  combinations,  the  most  ingenious 
maneuvers,  are  rendered  possible  by  the 
better  organization  of  the  armies,  and  it 
is  often  the  sldll  of  the  general  rather 
than  the  courage  of  the  soldier  that  now 
determines  the  event  of  a  battle.  Battles 
are  distinguished  as  offensive  or  defensive 
on  either  side,  but  there  is  a  natural  and 
ready  transition  from  one  method  to  the 
other.  As  a  rule,  the  purely  defensive 
attitude  is  condemned  by  tacticians  ex- 
cept in  cases  where  the  only  object 
desirable  is  to  maintain  a  position  of 
vital  consequence,  the  weight  of  precedent 
being  in  favor  of  the  dash  and  momentum 
of  an  attacking  force  even  where  opposed 
to  superior  forces.  Where  the  greatest 
generals  have  acted  upon  the  defensive,  it 
has  almost  always  been  with  desire  to 
develop  an  opportunity  to  pass  to  the  of- 
fensive, and  having  discovered  their  op- 
ponent's hand,  to  marshal  against  the 
enemy,  exhausted  with  attack,  the  whole 
strength  of  their  resources.  Napoleon 
won  more  than  one  great  victory  by  this 
method,  and  Wellington's  reputation  was 


largely  based  upon  his  skill  in  defeusive- 
MfenslTe    operations, 


diTlded  a  battle  Into  three  periods: 
of  disposition,  combat,  asa  the  dedslvt 
moment  In  some  measnre  they  reqain 
distinct  Qualities  in  a  commander,  the  in- 
tellect which  can  plot  a  dispositioB  bdag 
by  no  means  alwaya  of  the  prompt  JtMte> 
ment  passing  to  instant  action  whicn 
•▼ails  Itself  of  the  crucial  moment  to 
crush  an  enemy. 

Bftttl*  a  town  of  England,  connty  of 
*»*""'*''>  Sussex,  so  named  from  the 
battle  of  Hastinn,  fought  at  this  aite.  An 
abbey  built  by  William  the  Norman  has 
fallen  into  ruins,  but  important  remains 
including  portions  of  the  varions  buildings 
exist ;  and  there  is  an  old  church  of  great 
interest.    Pop.  2924. 

Battle  <°'  Battet.,  TVaob  or,  an 
obsolete  method,  according  to 
English  law,  of  deciding  dvil  or  criminal 
cases  by  personal  combat  between  the 
parties  or  their  champions  in  presence  of 
the  court.  A  woman,  a  priest,  a  man 
above  60,  or  a  person  physically  inoapable 
of  fighting,  might  appear  by  champion. 

Battle  Above  nie  Clouds,  *i„; 

given  to  that  part  of  tiie  battle  of  Chat- 
tanooga resulting  in  the  capture  of  Look- 
s'}* JS5S°***°'  Tennessee,  on  November 
24,  1863,  by  the  Federals,  who  charged 
up  the  mountain  through  a  heavy  mist 

aattl^axe,  ww  in  the^eply  part  3 
the  middle  ages  amonr  knighta.  A  pole 
axe  is  a  long-handled  battle-axe. 

Battle  Creek,  *  <^'*y  e'M**''*'^'  ™**- 

a\Z  a7^^^    between    Detroit 

and  Chicago,  45  miles  s.  w.  of  Lansing; 
on  both  Grand  Trunk  and  Michigan  Cen- 
tral main  lines ;  center  of  a  great  cereal- 
food  industry.  Here  is  located  the  Battle 
Creek  Sanitarium,  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  the  world ;  and  some  200  manufactur- 
ing plants.  The  city  is  a  large  producer* 
of  cereal  foods,  threshing  machines,  trac- 
tor engines,  steam  pumps,  printing 
presses,  locomotives,  etc.    Pop.  26,267. 

Battlemcnf  ^  notched  or  indented 
Jiaiuemeni,  pa^ppt  of  a  fortifica- 
tion formed  by  a  series  of  raised  parts 
called  cops  or  merlons,  separated  by 
openings  called  crenelles  or  emftnwwres, 
the  soldier  sheltering  himself  behind  (lis 
merlon  while  he  fires  through  the  embra- 
sure. Battlements  were  originally  mUi- 
tary,  but  were  afterwards  used  freely  in 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  buildings  by  way 
of  ornament 

Battue  <l«-tfl'V»  *  method  of  killing 
game  oy  having  persons  to 
beat  a  wood,  copse,  or  other  cover,  and 
so  drive  the  anunals  (pheasants,  hares, 
etc)  towards  the  spot  where  sportamaa 
Tacticians    have  are  stationed  to  dioot  tbsm. 
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Bauxite 


nniw  of  pUuits..  8«e  fl«»»*il«.  Hta 
Ik  given  to  th«  UjooBMl  TalTew 

Bauhinia   iSiSia^r  LJSX^ 

uaually  twlnew,  found  in  »*»•  woo*[«« 
hotcoantriea,  and  often  ttreteUns  from 
tree  to  tree  like  caUee.  ..-„. 

vTitin  (Bourn),  F»in)«xCH(?-lTrT), 
Banm  ;  oennnn  ■oldler  In  the  Britieh 
service  who  fought  under  general  Bur- 
goyne  (q.v.)  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 
SrwaH  defeated  by  Colonel  Stark j-nd 
fatally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Benning- 
ton (q.  v.).  Augtwt  16,  1777. 
TB««r«A  (b6-m«')  Antoiwk.  French 
iSaiime  ;,racricnlchemi8t:  born  1728; 
died  180*.  lie  waa  the  invontor  of  many 
UHcful  iiiduHtrial  chomicnj  vro^'^'^- 
'DnvimnMi'r'fATi      (boum'gar-tu).    AJ.EX- 

German  philosophpr,  born  in  1714  at 
BerUn;  died  in  1702.  He  wrote  much 
on  esthetics. 


S.^'lCwTb.'a'     kHn).     Mongol 

BatnKnan  ^^^^  ^  the  western 

«i»qa«rta  of  hl«  grandfather  Ocnghla 
Khin  from  1224  to  1255.  de:'""*^"* 
Russia,  Poland,  Hungary  and  Dalmatic 

BatunL     See  Batoum. 

Banan  ffiSLVa^lu^'^^'^'^^P*". 
SSit  JmioKtw?Top?\o!SS>! 

Baudelaire     Kgil:>i  grendf^et! 

bom  1821.  His  first  work  of  importaiice 
WM  •  aeries  of  translations  from  I'oo, 
ranking  among  the  most  perfect  transla- 
iions  in  any„  literature.  A  volume  of 
poems.  Lea  Fleurs  du  Jl^oi  (1857),  m- 
taMial^ed  his  reputation  as  a  leader  of  the 
romanticists,  though  tho  P«»ice  thought  it 

M^wiry  to  deodorize  them.    Of  a  higher  

tone  were  his  Petitu  Focme»  en  Prose;  t^e  '  Tubingen  School  of  T'heologir: '  born 
followed    in    1359    by    a    monograph   on  J     ^-gg.     The   publication   of   hla  nrrt 


^nnr  (hi>ur).  Febuinand  Chmstiah. 
isaur  German  theologian,  founder  of 
the  'Tubingen  School  of  Theolog^^_  ton 


ia'riW°bi"w.sttt''3-''.sr«i: 

He  died  in  1867.      ^       „  t.«.t,« 

•n^rtAr^     (bft-dre),     PAtn.     Jaccues 
Banory     XimC,  a  prominent  modern 
French  painter,  bom  1828,  son  of  an  ar- 
tisan.    He  took  the  grand  prix  de  Rome 
talSSO,  and  exhibited   many  important 
works,  of  which  the  better  known  are  his 
CfcorIo«e    Corday    and    La   Perle   et    la 
Vaaue.     The  decoration  of  the  foyer  ol 
the  New  Opera  House  at  "ans  was  en- 
trusted to  him— an  enormous  work,  oc- 
c^ying   a  total  surface  of  500  .n""™ 
meter*;  but   admirably   accorapUshed   by 
him  in  ten  years.    Died  in  18S«. 
^n«ir      (bou'er),   Bbuno.   a   German 
Dauer       philosopher,     historian,     and 
Biblical    critic    of    the    rational     chooi; 
tem  in  1809 -.died in  1882. 
nanAr      Habold,    celebrated    pianist; 
JtaneT)    ^0,^  i^  London  1873 ;  mother, 
Engliah:    father,    German.      He    was    a 
pupU   oi  Paderewski.     His  first  concert 
tour  was  in  Russia  in  1803.    He  came  to 
America  in  1900  and  has  given  many  re- 
ntals since  then.  . 

Bauer,     Stltr^mTs^^SS  =7unp^wd"r,Jachiprr/j^^^^^^ 
-«^^  j: .„-^"i""™n«»  .*  Terrestrial  defeated  the  united   armies  of  the  R>i 


work.  Symbolism  and  Mythology,  or^t 
Natural  Religion  of  Antiqwty,  In  1824- 
25,  led  to  his  appointment  2«  P«>'ewor  M 
the  evangelical  faculty  of  Tdbingen  Uni- 
versity, a  position  occupied  by  Mm  W 

his  death  iri860.^  ?h  *="**,  nh^-nil 
the  department  of  the  history  of  ChrtstlM 

dogma  are:  The  C;?^*^**"? ,?'«<'»»*;.S«?" 
Christian  PMlosophjof  Be Jtfllon  (1835) 
The  Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Atonemen 
(1838)  ;  The  Christian  ^o<!tn«e  oM* 
Trinity  and  the  Ineamatton  (1841-4d) 
The  Compendium  of  and  Lectures  on  «_ 
History  of  Christian  Dogmas  ^(184j 
1865) .  He  wrote  also  a  number  of  wort 
relating  to  New  Testament  topics,  a 
believed  that  the  New  Testament  main 
took  form  in  the  second  century,  the  on l 
genuine  writings  previous  to  A.  D.  70  bem 
the  four  great  Pauline  epistles  and  Rev( 

SaS»AT»  (bout'sen),  or  BuDissm. 
iSauXZeil  German  town  in  the  kim 
dom  of  Saxony,  upon  a  height  on  tl 
right  bank  of  the  Spree,  with  some  o 
and  interesting  buildings.  ,T|>e  inhabitan 
are  mostly  Lutheran,  and  Iroth  CatlioUi 
and  Protestants  worship  in  the  snn 
cathedral.     Chief  manufactures :  woolen 


1904  director.  Department  <»  Terrestrial 
Magnetism,  Carnegie  Institute. 
iDTUlii'n  (b6-an),  Gaspabo,  bom  at 
Baunm  ^j^asel  in  1560;  in  1582 
deeted  to  the  Greek  chair  at  Basel,  and  in 
1688  to  that  of  anatomy  and  botany.  He 
died  in  1624.  His  fame  rests  chiefly  on 
his  Pinaw  iheatri  Botanici  and  T*eo*rl«m 
Botanbmm.    linneus  gave  his  name  to  a 


neieaieu    iiie    uimcu    !.»«..».=   ■>»• . 

sians  and  the  Prussians  at  Bautzen  on  t 
list  May.  1813.  Pop.  32,000. 
-Danv^A  (bak'sit),  a  clay  found 
Bauxite  ^j^,,  n'^^r  Aries  in  Fran, 
also  in  United  States,  Austriaj  Italy  ai 
Ireland  (Co.  Antrim),  containing  a  lar 
proportion  of  alumina,  and  used  as  a  u 
bg  for  fumacem  in  the  preparation 


Bftvaria 


BftTtxlA 


cnicibiM,  vtc.     It  cnrrlp*  from  20  to  40 
|ier  cent  iiluriiiiinm   (q.  v.). 

jmvBi^in  j.,^ ,,,  ,,  fla^,^„)^  g  kingdom 
in  the  ■«>uth  ot  tiermany,  the  second 
largMt  atato  uf  the  empire,  composed  of 
two  isolated  portions,  the  larger,  com- 
prising about  eleven-twelfths  of  the  mon- 
archy, havlnf  the  Austrian  territories  on 
the  east,  and  Wartemberg,  Baden,  etc.,  on 
the  west,  while  the  smaller  portion,  the 
Pfals  or  Palatinate,  is  separated  from  the 
other  by  Wartemberg  and  Baden,  and 
lies  west  of  the  Uhiue ;  total  area,  29,202 
sq.  m.  The  principal  divisiuns  are: 
Upper' Bavaria,  chief  town,  Munich,  capi- 
tal of  the  kingdom ;  Lower  Bavaria, 
Palatinate ;  Upper  Palatinate  and  Regens- 
burg;  Upper  Franconia ;  Middle  Fran- 
conia;  Lower  Francouia  and  Ascbaffen- 
burg;  Schwaben  and  Neuburg;  the  total 
population  being  0,876,497.  After  Mu- 
nich the  chief  towns  are  NUrnberg,  Augs- 
burg, WUnburg,  and  Ratisbon  (Regens- 
burg).  The  main  portion  of  the  kingdom 
is  in  most  parts  hilly ;  in  the  south,  where 
it  belongs  to  the  Alps,  mountainous;  but 
north  of  the  Alps  and  south  of  the 
Danube,  which  flows  east  through  the 
country  from  Ulm  to  Passau,  there  is  a 
considerable  plateau,  averaging  about  1600 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  south  fron- 
tier is  formed  by  a  branch  of  the  Noric 
Alps,  offsets  from  which  project  far  into 
the  plateau;  principal  peaks:  the  Zug- 
spitze,  9788  ft,  and  the  Watzmann, 
^01  ft  The  Palatinate  is  traversed 
by  the  northern  extre«ity  of  the  Vosges 
Mountains,  and  the  scenery  is  diversified 
and  picturesque.  The  greater  part 
of  the  country  belongs  to  the  basin  of 
the  Danube,  which  is  navigable,  its 
tributaries  on  the  south  being  the  Illcr, 
Lech,  Isar,  and  Inn ;  on  the  north,  the 
Warnitz,  Altmlihl,  Nab,  and  Regen.  The 
northern  portion  belongs  to  the  basin  of 
the  Main,  which  receives  the  Regnitz  and 
Saale,  and  is  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine. 
The  Palatinate  has  only  small  streams 
that  flow  into  its  boundary  river,  the 
Rhine.  The  chief  lakes  of  Bavaria  are 
all  on  the  higher  part  of  the  south 
pluteuu;  the  smaller  within  the  ran«e 
of  the  Alps.  The  Ammer-See  is  about  10 
miles  long  by  2'/^  broad,  173U  ft.  above 
tlie  sea ;  the  Wurm-See  or  Starnberger- 
Slc,  about  12  miles  luag  by  3  broad,  lby9 
ft. ;  and  Chiem-See,  9  miles  long  by  4 
to  9  broad.  1651  ft.  The  climate  in  gen- 
eral is  temperate  and  healthy,  though 
somewhat  colder  than  the  otb  -  South 
German  states;  yearly  average  al  jt  47°. 
As  regards  soil,  Bavaria  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  countries  In  Germany,  pro- 


ducing the  various  cereal*  In  abonduiet, 
ttie  bent  hops  in  Germany,  frnit,  wine,  to- 
bacco, etc.,  and  having  eztenaive  foreata. 
liower  Franconia  (the  Main  valley)  and 
the  Palatinate  are  the  great  vine-growiac 
(liiitrictH.     The  celebrated  Btelnwein  ana 

'enwein  are  the  produce  of  tlie  alopas 
^e    Steinberg    and    Marlenberg    at 

.iborg  (on  the  Main).  The  foreata 
of  Bavaria,  chiefly  fir  and  pine,  yield  a 
large  revenue,  much  timber  being  aanii* 
ally  exported,  together  with  potaah.  tar, 
turpentine,  etc.  The  principal  mineral 
products  are  salt,  coal,  and  iron,  aome  of 
the  mining  works  belonging  to  the  atatc. 
The  minerals  worked  include  copper, 
quicksilver,  manganese,  cobalt  porceudn 
clay,  alabaster  and  graphite.  Large  num- 
bers of  horses  and  cattle  are  reared,  aa 
also  sheep  and  swine.  The  manufacture* 
are  moRtfy  on  a  small  scale.  The  princi- 
pal articles  manufactured  are  lineni^ 
woolens,  cotton,  leather,  paper,  glasa 
earthen  and  iron  ware,  jewelry,  etc.  The 
optical  and  mathematical  Inatrumenta 
made  are  excellent.  A  moat  important 
branch  of  industry  is  the  brewing  of  beer. 
A  number  of  the  people  maintain  them- 
selves by  the  manufacture  of  articles  in 
wood,  and  by  felliag  and  hewing  timber. 
The  trade  of  Bavaria  ia  comparatiTely 
limited.  Principal  exports:  com,  timber, 
wine,  cattle,  glass,  hops,  fruit,  beer, 
wooden  wares,  etc.  The  chief  imports 
are  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  rice,  spices,  dye- 
stuffs,  silk  and  silk  goods,  lead,  etc.  From 
its  position  Bavaria  has  a  considerable 
transit  trade.  The  Ktinig  Ludwig  Canal 
connects  the  Main  at  Bamberg  with  the 
Altmtlhl  a  short  distance  above  its  em- 
bouchure in  the  Danube,  thus  establish- 
ing water  communication  between  the 
German  Ocean  and  the  Black  Sea. 

Education  is  in  a  less  satisfactory  con- 
dition than  in  most  German  states.  There 
are  three  universities,  two  of  which 
(Munich  and  WUrzburg)  are  Roman 
Catholic,  and  one  (Erlangen)  Protestant 
In  art  Bavaria  is  best  known  as  the  home 
of  the  NOruberg  school,  founded  about 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  by 
Albert  DUrer.  Hans  Hoibein  is  alao 
claimed  as  a  Bavarian ;  and  to  these  have 
to  be  added  the  eminent  sculptors  Kraft 
and  Vischer,  both  born  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  restoration 
of  the  reputation  of  Bavaria  in  art  waa 
chiefly  the  work  of  Ludwig  I  (1825-48), 
under  whom  the  capital  became  one  of  the 
most  prominent  seats  of  the  fine  arts  in 
Europe.  The  religion  of  the  state  ia  Ro- 
man Catholicism,  which  embraces  more 
than  seven-tenths  of  the  population,  leas 
than  tbree-tentha  being  Proteatanta.    All 
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eidnns.  whatever  their  creed,  powew  the 
SSravU    and    poUtical    rights.      The 
dioceees  of  Bayaria  comprise  two   «.i^. 
•rchbUhopricB,    Munich    and    Bamberg , 
and  iix  birfioprics^ugsburg,  Raos''""' 
BlchBtldt,  PasMiu,  Wflraburg,  «nd  Spires. 
The  Bavarian  crown  is  hereditary  in 
the  male  Une.    The  executive  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  king.    The  legislature  con- 
sists  of  two  chambers— one  of  senators, 
composed  of  princes  of  the  royal  family, 
the  great  officers  of  the  state,   the   two 
archbishops,  the  heads  of  certain  noble 
families,  and  certain  members  appointed 
by  the  crown ;  the  other  of  deputies,  159 
in  number,  nominated  by  the  electors,  who 
are  themselves  elected,  1  for  every  31,000 
of  the  population.     The  lower  chamber 
to  elected  for  six  years.    In  time  of  peace 
the  army  is  under  the  command  of  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  but  in  time  of  war  un- 
der that  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  as 
commandep-in-chief  of  the  whole  German 

*^i$tory. — ^The    Bavarians    take    their 
name  from  the  Boii,  a  CelUc  tribe  whose 
territory  was  occupied   by   a  confedera- 
tion  of    Germanic    tribes,    called    after 
their  predecessors  Boiarii.     These  were 
made  tributary  first   to  the  Ostrogoths, 
and  then  to  the  Franks ;  and  on  the  death 
of  Charlemagne  his  successors  M^verned 
the  country  by  lieutenants  with  the  Utle 
of  margrave,   afterwards   converted    (in 
WlMnto  thit  of  duke.    In  1070  Bavaria 
passed  to  the  family  of  the  Guelphs,  and 
inllSO  by  imperial  grant  to  Otho,  Count 
of    Wittelsbach,    founder    of    the    stiU 
reigning  dynasty.     In  1623  the  reinung 
duke  waa  made  one  of  the  electors  of  the 
empire.      Elector   Maximihan    II    joined 
in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  on 
the  side  of  Prance,  and  this  led,  after  the 
battle  of  Blenheim,  1704,  to  the  loss  of 
his  dominions  for   the   next   ten   years. 
His  son,  Charles  Albert,  likewise  lost  his 
dominions  for  a  time  to  Austria,  but  they 
were  all  recovered  again  by  Charles  s  son, 
MaximiUan   III    (1745).     In   the   wars 
following  the  French  revolution  Bavaria 
was  in  a  difficult  position  between  France 
and  Austria,  hut  finally  joined  Napoleon, 
from  whom  its  elector  Maximilian   IV. 
received  the  title  of  king  (1805),  a  title 
afterwards  confirmed  by  the  treaties  oi 
1814  and  1815.    King  Maximilian  I  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Ludwig  (or  liOUis) 
I    under    whom    various    circumstances 
helped  to  quicken  a  desire  for  political 
change.     Reform  being  refused,   tumults 
arose  in  1848,  and  Ludwig  resigned  in 
favor  of  his  son,  Maximilian  II,  under 
whom  certain  modifications  of  the  consti- 
tution were  carried  out.    At  his  death  in 
1864.  he  waa  tncceeded  by  Ladwis  IL    In 
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the  war  of  1866  Bavaria  sided  with  AuB- 
Sui,  aid  was  compeUed  to  cede  a  small 
iSrtion  of  its  territory  to  Prussia,  andto 
nay  an  enormous  war  indemnity.     »ow 
after   Bavaria  entered   i^Jto   an  alliance 
with   Prussia,   and   in    1870   joined   the 
ZoUverein.    In  the  Franco-German  war  of 
1870-71  the  Bavarians  took  a  prominent 
part,  and  it  was  at  the  request  of  the 
feing  of  Bavaria,   on  behalf  of  all  the 
other  princes  and  the  senates  of  the  free 
cities  of  Germany,  that  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia agreed  to  accept  the  title  of  Emperor 
of  Germany.     Since  January,  1871,  Ba- 
varia has  been  a  part  of  the  German  Em- 
pire, and  is  represented  in  the  Bundes- 
rath  by  six,  and  in  the  Reichstag  by  forty- 
eight   members.     The    eccentricity    early 
displayed    by    Ludwig    II    developed    to 
such  an  extent  that  in  June,  1886,  he  was 
placed  under  control,  and  a  regency  estab- 
Ushed  under  Prince  Luitpold  (LepPO^)- 
On  December  12,  .1912.  Prince  LuUpolds 
son,  Prince  Ludwig  Leopold.  8"cceeded  to 
the  resency.  and  on  November  ?,  1913. 
£?aS?     king,     taking      the     tiUe     o* 

^"^^f  "V-we'''°>'  '^^  ^•I'^^^o^'* 
BaWian    feast   indies.     Pop.  M,000. 
-,       .  James    Phinret,  ^  American 

Baxter,   historian,  bom   1831;   mayor 

of  PortUnd.  Me.,  1893-97,  1906^. 

•aZ^h^  (baks'tir),  RicHABD,  the  most 
Baxter  Eminent  of   the   English   non- 
conforming divines  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
S?y     born    at    Rowton.    Shropshire,    in 
1615-  ordained  in  1638;  parish  minister 
Jf  Kidderminster  in  1640    The  imposition 
of  the  oath  of  universal  approbation  oi 
2e  dMtrine  and  discipline  of  the  Churcb 
S  England  (the  et  catera  oath)  getache^ 
him   from    the   establishment.      He    thei 
»emn^  the  execution  of  the  king  am 
the  election  of  Cromwell,  preached  agains 
the  Covenant  and  against  "eparatists  an< 
sectaries,  but  his  piety  won  him  the  re 
Bpect  of  all  parties.    At  the  Restoration  h 
became  king's  chaplain,  but  declined  th 
bishopric  of  Hereford,  and  on  the  passag 
of  the  Act  of  Uniformity   threw  in  hi 
lot  entirely  with  the  nonconformists.     I 
1685  he  was  arrested,  fined  WX)  mark 
by   Jeffreys,  and  imprisoned.     After  h 
release   he   lived   in    retirement   till   hi 
death    in    1691.      He    left    about    15 
treatises?  of  which  his  Saints'  Everlat^ 
inVReti  and   CaU  to   the   Unconverte 
have  been  the  most  popular. 
-Q»v4-A^QTia    followers    of   Baxter   I 
BaXtenanS,  respect  of  his  attempt! 
compromise     between      Calvinism      ai 
Armlnianism.    They  reject  the  doctrine 
reprobation,  admit  a  universal  potenti 
salvation,  becoming  actual  in  the  case 
the  elect,   and  aasert  the  poiaiblUty 
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jhllinf  from  mce.  Ezponenta:  Dr. 
Watta  and  Dr.  Doddridge. 
BfLV  (bi),  the  laurel-tree,  noble  laarel, 
"^•1  or  sweet-bay  (Lauriu  noMIt*)  ; 
but  the  term  la  loosely  given  to  many 
treea  and  shrabs  resembling  this.  A  fatty 
or  fixed  oil  (ased  in  veterinary  medicine) 
and  also  a  volatile  oil  is  obtained  from  the 
berries,  but  what  is  called  *  bayberry  oil ' 
is  also  obtained  from  the  genus  Myrica 
or  candleberry.  In  United  States  the  fra- 
grant-flowered Magnolia  glauca  is  called 
sweet  bay,  the  red  bay  being  Laurut  caro- 
linenaii,  the  loblolly-bay  Gordonia  tonan- 
thug.    See  Laurel. 

"Uarw  In  geography,  an  indentation  of 
""'J' *  some  size  into  the  shore  of  a  sea  or 
lake,  generally  said  to  be  one  with  a  com- 
paratively wider  entrance  than  a  gulf. 
Vo  Y  in  architecture,  a  term  applied  to  a 
"">  recessed  division  or  compartment 
of  a  building,  as  that  marked  of!  by  but- 
tresses or  pillara. 

BaVft  (ba'ya),  the  weaver-bird  (PlO' 
•**«***•  ciut  philipptnua),  an  interest- 
ing East  Indian  passerine  bird,  somewhat 
like  the  bullfinch.  Its  nest  resembles  a 
bottle,  and  is  suspended  from  the  branch 
of  a  tree,  often  over  water,  where  they 
are  safest  from  monkeys  and  snakes.  The 
entrance  to  the  nest  is  a  hole  at  one  aide. 
Sor  ^timea  the  male  boilda  a  separate  nest 
foi      aself. 

Bayaderes  t^--«^>i,S«  C*SJ 

dancing  and  sing.iig  girls  of  India,  some 

of  whom  are  attached  to  the  services  of 

the  Hindu  temples,  while  others  travel 

about  and  dance  at  entertainments  for 

hire.    Those  in  the  service  of  the  temples 

are  recruited  from  the  Yaisya  class,  while 

the  others  (Nautch  girls)   are  low-caste 

or  slave  girls. 

Bavamo  (b&-y&'mS),  or  St.  Salvadob, 
.wn^tMuw  j^  jjj^j^  jj^  jjjg  ^^^  ^j  Cuba, 

near  the  Cauto :  pop.  (1907)  4102. 
Bavard  (b&-yar),  Piebbe  du  TiatBAiL, 
«  Seioneub  de,   the   Chevalier 

ittn$  pevr  et  tans  reproche  ('  knight  with- 
out fear  and  without  reproach'),  bom  in 
1476  in  chateau  Bayard,  near  Grenoble,  in 
southern  France.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
ho  accompanied  Charles  VII  to  Italy, 
and  in  the  battle  at  Fomova  took  a  stand- 
ard. At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XII,  in  a  battle  near  Milan,  he 
entered  the  city  at  the  heels  of  the  fugi- 
tives, and  was  taken  prisoner,  but  dis- 
missed by  Ludovico  Sforsa  without  ran- 
som. He  was  the  hero  of  a  celebrated 
combat  of  thirteen  French  knights 
against  an  equal  number  of  Germans.  On 
one  occasion  it  is  said  that,  singlehanded, 
he  made  good  the  defence  of  the  bridge 
Of  the  Garigliano  against  200  Spaaianu. 


He  distinguished  himself  equally  _. 

ue  Genoese  and  the  Venetiuis,  and,  when 
Julius  II  declared  himself  aninat 
France,  went  to  the  aasistanoe  M  the 
Duke  of  Ferrara.  He  waa  aererely 
wounded  at  the  assanlt  of  BreacU.  bat 
returned,  as  soon  as  cured,  to  the  camp 
of  Gaston  de  Foix,  before  Ravenna,  and 
after  new  exploits  was  again  dangerooaly 
wounded  in  the  retreat  from  PavUu  In 
the  war  commenced  by  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  he  diaplayed  the  aame  heroism, 
and  the  fatal  reverses  which  embittered 
the  last  years  of  Louis  XII  only  added 
to  the  personal  glory  of  Bayard.  When 
Francis  I  ascended  the  throne  he  sent 
Ba.vard  into  Dauphin6  to  open  a  passage 
over  the  Alps  and  through  Piedmont. 
Prosper  Gblonna  lay  in  wait  for  him,  but 
was  made  prisoner  by  Bayard,  who  im- 
mediately after  farther  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  battle  of  Marignano.  After 
his  defence  of  Metres  against  the  invad- 
ing army  of  Charles  V  he  was  saluted  in 
Paris  as  the  savior  of  his  country,  re- 
ceiving the  honor  paid  to  a  prince  of  the 
blood.  His  presence  reduced  the  revolted 
Genoese  to  obedience,  but  failed  to  pre- 
vent the  expulsion  of  the  French  alter 
the  capture  of  Lodi.  In  the  retreat  the 
safety  of  the  army  was  committed  to 
Bayard,  who,  however,  was  mortally 
wounded  by  a  stone  from  a  blunderbuss 
in  protecting  the  passage  of  the  Sesia. 
He  kissed  his  sword's  cross,  confessed  to 
his  squire,  and  died  April  30,  1524. 
Bavard  (bl'ard),  Thoicas  Fbanois, 
"^  statesman,  bom  at  Wilming- 

ton, Delaware,  in  182a  educated  at  Flush- 
ing, studied  law,  and  in  1868  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  where  he 
served  till  1884.  In  1885  he  was  made 
Secretary  of  State  in  PreUdent  Cleve- 
land's cabinet,  and  on  March  80,  1893. 
was  appointed  ambassador  to  England 
being  the  first  ambassador  from  th 
United  States,  only  ministere  being  ap 
pointed  previously.     He  died  in  1898. 

Sfl.v  Citv  B'  <^^  ^°-  eastern  Biichigan, 
J>ay  Vivy,  ^^  gaginaw  Bay,  LakeHu- 

ron ;  the  county  seat  of  Bay  Co.  The  city 
is  served  by  the  Michigan  Central  and 
several  other  lines  of  steam  railroads, 
and  has  on  Saginaw  River,  which  divides 
the  city,  fifteen  miles  of  dockage  for  deep- 
draught  vessels.  It  has  an  extensive 
trade  in  lumber  end  salt  and  important 
fisheries;  also  growing  manofactarea. 
Pop.  45,166. 

BavenT  (b&-ye«),  an  ancient  town  of 
sayeiLK  j^n^e,  dep.  Calvados,  16 
miles  N.  w.  of  Caen,  witn  manufactures  of 
lace,  calico,  and  porcelain.  In  its  cathe- 
dral, said  to  be  the  oldest  in  Normandjr, 
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wu  preMrred  for  a  long  time  the  femotM 
Bayeax  tapestry.    Pop.  (1906)  ^80. 

Bayeux  Tapestry,  ^.^"^  ^, 

origlnaUy  found  In  the  cathedral  of 
Bayeux,  in  the  public  library  of  which 
town  it  is  still  preserved.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  worlted  by  Matilda,  queen  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  to  have  been 

g resented  by  Odo.  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  the 
alf-brother  of  William,  to  the  church  in 
which  it  was  found.  It  is  214  feet  in 
length  and  20  inches  in  breadth,  and  is 
divided  into  seventy-two  compartmentB, 
the  subject  of  each  scene  being  indicated 
by  a  I-atin  inscription.  These  scenes  give 
a  pictorial  history  of  the  Invasion  and 
conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans,  be- 
fcinning  with  Harold's  visit  to  the  Norman 
court,  and  ending  with  his  death  at  Hast- 
ings. 

■Roir  TbIhtiiIh  *°  island  group,  Bay  of 
•Oay  XSianas,  Honduras,  off  N.  coast 
of  state  of  Honduras,  Incorporated  as  a 
British  colony  in  1852.  and  ceded  to  Hon- 
duras in  18K9,  but  are  practically  inde- 
pendent The  largest  is  Ruatan,  30  miles 
long.  ,  ,         , 

PovIa    (bill),  Piebbe,  French  critic  and 
onyiv     nilscellaneous  writer,  the  son  of 
a    Calvinist    preacher,    born    at    Carlat 
(Languedoc)  in  1647,  died  at  Rotterdam 
1706.     lie  studied  at  Toulouse,  and  was 
employed  for  some  time  as  a  private  tutor 
at  Geneva  and  Rouen.    He  went  to  Paris 
in  1674,   and  soon  after  was  appointed 
professor  of  philosophy  at   Sedan.     Six 
years    after    he    removed    to    Rotterdam, 
where  he  filled  a  similar  chair.    The  ap- 
pearance of  a  comet,  in  1680,  which  oc- 
casioned an  almost  universal  alarm,  in- 
duced him  to  publish,  in  1682,  his  Pcnsiet 
Diverges  »ur  la  Comite,  a  work  full  of 
learning,   in  which   he  discussed  various 
subjects  of  metaphysics,  morals,  theology, 
history,  and  politics.     It  was  followed  by 
his    Critique    Qin^rale   de    VHistoire    du 
Calviniame    de    Maimbourg.    This    work 
excited  the  jealousy  of  his  colleague,  the 
theologian    Jurieu,    and    involved    Bayle 
in  many  disputes.     In  1684  he  undertook 
a  periodical  work,  "Souvellca  de  la  Ripuh- 
lique  dcs  Lcttrea,   containing  notices   of 
new  books  in   theology,   philosophy,   his- 
tory, and  general  literature.    This  publi- 
cation, which  lasted  for  three  years,  added 
much  to  his  reputation  as  a  philosophical 
crltlo     In  1693  Jurieu  succeeded  in  in- 
ducing the  magistr.tes  of  Rotterdam  to 
remove  Bayie  from  his  office.     He  now 
devoted  all  his  attention  tc  the  composi- 
tion   of    his    Dictionnairc    Hi«torique    et 
Critique,  which  he  first  published  in  1696, 
in  two  vols.  fol.     This  work,   much  en- 
larfed,  has  passed  through  many  editioos. 


It  is  a  vast  storehouse  of  facts,  discni- 
sions,  and  opinions,  and  though  it  was 
publicly  censured  by  the  Rotterdam  con- 
sistory for  its  frequent  impurities,  its 
pervading  sceptidsm,  and  tacit  atheism, 
it  long  remained  a  favorite  book  both  with 
literary  men  and  with  men  of  the  world. 
The  articles  in  his  dictionary,  in  them- 
selves, are  generally  of  little  value,  and 
serve  only  as  a  pretext  for  the  notes,  in 
which  the  author  displays,  at  the  same 
time,  his  learning  and  the  power  of  his 
logic.  The  best  editions  are  that  of  1740, 
In  four  vols.  fol.  (Amsterdam  and  TiCy- 
den),  and  that  in  sixteen  vols.,  published 
In  1820-24  at  Paris. 

Ho 'V.I  0a  f  the  leaf  of  the  sweet  bayoi 
j>a.y  ictti,  laurel- tree  (Lauru»  nolilia) 
These  leaves  are  aromatic,  and  are  U8P<i 
in  cookery  and  confectionery.     See  Bay 

BayleE    (bl-len').     Same  as  Bailen. 

Pairlisa  Sib  Wyke,  artist,  born  at 
•»»*y  ""»  Madeley,  England,  in  ISS.'S; 
died  in  1906.  He  was  made  president  ol 
the  Royal  Society  of  British  Artists 
1888  and  knighted  in  1897.  Among  hii 
works  are  St.  Lawrence,  Nuremberg 
The  Golden  Doumo,  Pisa;  8t.  Peter'* 
Rome.  He  wrote  The  Higher  Ltfe  «» 
Art  and  The  Witness  of  Art. 
Dairlnr  Fbances  Coubtxet,  novelist 
DOyiOT,  i^pn  at  Fayetteville,  Arkan 
sas,  in  1848.  She  is  best  known, by  he 
On  Both  Sides:  also  wrote  Behtnd  th< 
Blue  Ridge,  Juan  and  Juanita,  etc. 
HavW  (bft'l>)i  Thomas  Havnes,  Eng 
jmyxy  jj^jj  p^^^  novelist,  dramatisl 
and  miscellaneous  writer,  born  1797,  dU' 
1839.  Educated  at  Oxford,  and  intende 
for  the  church.  He  wrote  thirty-six  piece 
for  the  stage,  most  of  which  were  8U( 
cessful;  several  novels:  Aylmers,  Kim 
ness  in  Women,  etc. ;  and  numerous  songi 
As  a  song  writer  he  was  most  prolific  an 
most  popular:  The  Soldier's  Tear,  W 
Met — 'ttcas  in  a  Crowed,  and  a  few  other 
are  still  well  known. 

Bay  Mahogany,  Skl/aSy' ex Jo^rt^ 

from  Honduras.  It  is  softer  and  lei 
finely  marked  than  the  variety  known  t 
Spanish  mahogany,  but  is  the  largest  at 
moat  abundant  kind. 
Ha-tmAB  (banz).  'i'HOMAS  Spence 
Oitjrucs    jj^j.jj  ^t  Wellington.  Somerse 

in  1823 ;  died  suddenly  at  London  in  ISS 
He  studied  under  Sir  William  Hamiltc 
at  Edinburgh,  and  acted  as  his  class  a 
visluiit  from  1851  to  185.".  From  IS.'? 
1863  he  was  resident  in  London,  whe 
he  ncted  as  examiner  in  logic  and  ment 
philosophy  in  the  University  of  Londo 
and  as  assiatant  editor  on  the  Dai 
Hews.    In  1864  be  wm  appointed  to  tl 


Bay  of  Iibuidt 


BasaiiiB 


dudf  of  logic,  rhetoric  and  metapbyaicB 
in  St  Andrews  University,  a  post  be 
held  till  his  death.  In  1873  be  became 
editor  of  the  ninth  edition  of  the  En- 
cyciopedM  Britannica,  when  bis  wide 
acquaintance  with  men  of  letters  and 
leaminc  assisted  him  greatly  in  the  selec- 
tion of  suitable  contributors.  He  trans- 
lated the  Port  Royal  Logic,  and  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  principal  re- 
views and  literary  journals. 

Bay  Of  Islands,  L^e^flrbfr'Sn'SJ 
ir.  &  coast  of  the  N.  Island  of  New  Zea- 
land. It  is  claimed  to  have  been  the  seat 
of  the  first  European  settlement  in  New 
Zealand. — Alao  a  large  bay  formed  by  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Newfoundland. 

'Kaw.nil  oil  from  the  berries  of  the  bay 
Aftyou,  or  laurel.  See  Boy. 
Bavonet  (b&'O-net),  a  straight  sharp- 
vajwuvv  pointed  weapon,  generally 
triangular,  intended  to  be  fixed  uiK>n  the 
muzzle  of  a  rifle  or  musket  which  is  thus 
transformed  into  a  thrusting  weapon: 
probably  invented  about  1640,  in  Bayonne. 
About  1^0  the  bayonet  began  to  be  fas- 
tened by  means  of  a  socket  to  the  outside 
of  the  barrel,  instead  of  being  inserted  as 
formerly  in  the  inside.  A  variety  of  the 
bayonet,  called  the  sword-bayonet,  is  now 
pretty  widely  used  in  modem  armies, 
several  modifications  of  the  arm  being  in 
use  among  the  armies  of  the  different 
nations 

PflvATiTi^  (ba-yon),  a  well-built  forti- 
Aayooue  ^^^  ^own,  the  largest  in 
the  French  dep.  Bas8es-Pyr4n€es,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Nive  and  the  Adour, 
about  2  miles  from  their  mouth  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay ;  with  a  citadel  command- 
ing the  harbor  and  city,  a  cathedral — a 
beautiful  ancient  building — shipbuilding 
and  other  industries,  and  a  considerable 
trade,  the  hams  of  Bayonne  being  in  much 
retiuest  Among  the  lower  class  the 
Basque  language  is  siioken.  It  was  the 
soene  of  the  abdication  of  Charles  IV  of 
Spain  in  favor  of  Napoleon  (1808).  In 
1814  the  British  forced  the  passage  of  the 
Nive  and  invested  the  town,  from  which 
the  French  made  a  desperate  but  unsuc- 
cessful sortie.     Pop.   (1906)  21,779. 

BaVOnne    '^  *^^^y  ^^  Hudson  Co.,  New 
^  >  Jersey,  about  6  miles  8.  w. 

of  New  Tork  City.  Its  geographical  posi- 
tion between  New  Tork  and  Newark  Bays 
is  favorable  for  manufacturing.  Products 
include  boilers,  cables,  machinery,  copper, 
brass,  iron,  laonches,  l>oats,  petroleum, 
brass,  sulphur,  edible  oils,  essential  oils. 
Pop.  (1910)  66,546. 

Bavan  U>*'7'i)t  1°  the  Southern  United 
•"•i7«»    States,  a  stream  which  flows 


from  a  lake  or  other  stream:  frequently 
used  as  synonymous  with  creek  or  tidal 
channel. 

Bayrentli  (U'roit).    SeeBaireuih. 

Hav  Until  "■  spirit  obtained  by  dia- 
Uay  AUm,   ^juj^g  (^^  ^^^^^  of  Myr- 

da  acrit,  or  other  West  Indian  trees 
of  the  same  genus.  It  is  astringent 
and  stimulating  and  is  used  for  toilet 
purposes  and  as  a  liniment  in  various 
affections. 

Ho v.aa If  A  general  term  for  coarse- 
*»*y  suit,  -r^ned  salt,  but  properly 
applied  to  salt  obtained  by  spontaneous 
or  natural  evaporation  of  sea-water  in 
large,  [fallow  tanks  or  bays. 

Bay-window.    *  window  forming  a 
*  »    recess    or    l)ay    in    a 

room  projecting 
outwards,  and  ris- 
ing from  the  ground 
or  basement  on  a 
plan  rectangular, 
semi-octagonal,  or 
semi-hexagonal,  but 
always  straight- 
sided.  The  term  is 
however,  also  often 
employed  to  desig- 
nate a  how-window, 
which  more  properly 
forms  the  segment  of 
a  circle,  and  an 
oriel-window,  which 
is  supported  on  a 
kind  of  bracket,  and 
i  8  usually  on  the 
first  floor. 


Bay-window. 


Baza  (bi^'thft);  an  old  town  of  Spain, 
Andalusia,  prov.  of  Granada* 
formerly  a  large  and  flourishing  city.  In 
1810  the  French,  under  Marshal  Soult, 
here  defeated  the  Spaniards  in  a  decisive 
battle.    Pop.  12,770. 

Bazaar.    SeeBa^ar. 

'Davafflfk  (b&-z&n),  Fbanqois 
.BoxAxuv  AcHiLLE,  a  Frcuch  general, 
bom  in  1811.  He  served  in  Algeria,  in 
Spain  against  the  Carlists,  in  the  Crimean 
War,  and  joined  the  Mexican  expedition 
as  general  of  division  in  1862,  and  in 
18(}4  was  made  a  marshal  of  France.  He 
commanded  the  third  army  corps  in  the 
Franco-German  War,  when  he  capitulated 
at  Metz,  after  a  seven  weeks'  siege,  with 
an  army  of  175,000  men.  For  this  act  he 
was  tried  hy  onnrt-martlal  in  1878,  found 
guilty  of  treason,  and  condemned  to  death. 
l%is  sentence  was  commuted  to  twenty 

fears'  seclusion  in  the  Isle  St  Marauerite. 
rom  which  he  escaped.    Died  at  Madrid 
in  1888. 


laiar  

KaMLr  (ba-rtr').  o'  Bazaai,  In  the 
*"****  East  an  exchange,  market-place, 
or  place  where  goods  are  exposed  for  sale, 
usually  consisting  of  small  shops  or  stalls 
!n  a  narrow  street  or  series  of  ateeet^ 
These  haaar-streets  are  frequentlj  shaded 
by  a  light  material  laid  from  roof  to  ropi, 
and  sometimes  are  arched  over.  Marts  for 
the  sale  of  miscellaneous  articles,  chiefly 
fancy  goods,  are  now  to  be  found  in  most 
European  cities  bearing  toe  name  of 
bazara.  The  term  baxar  is  also  appUed 
to  a  sale  of  miscellaneous  articles,  mostly 
of  fancy  work,  and  contributed  gratuit- 
ously, in  furtherance  of  some  charitable 
or  other  purpose.  . 

BAZAriik  (bA-»---6k).  a  town  of 
J>a.2arjx&  Bulgaria,  southeast  of 
Silistria.  Has  an  important  annual  fair. 
Pop.  about  ll,00a  .  .^         ._,u       . 

TitLvitMLT*  ^A-«i-«Ar»).  a  tribe  of 
JSazxgSTB    ^j  Indians  dispersed 

throughout  the  whole  of  Hindustan  mostly 
in  wandering  tribes.  They  are  divided 
into  seven  castes;  their  chief  occupation 
is  that  of  jugglers,  acrobats,  and  tumblers. 
In  which  both  males  and  females  are 
equally  skillful.  They  present  many  fea- 
.^  turea  analogous  to  the  gypsies  of  Europe. 

1  ItAynnlifi   (bA-noih'),   or  Babochk    (a 

rj  JSaZOOne   JorropUon    of   Batilica),    a 

brotherhood  formed  by  the  clerks  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris  said  to  have  origin- 
ated among  the  class  of  procureurs  or  ad- 
vocates. They  had  a  king,  chancellor,  and 
other  dignitaries;  and  certain  privileges 
were  granted  them  by  Philip  the  Fair 
early  In  the  fourteenth  century,  as  also 
by  subsequent  monarchs.  They  had  an 
annual  festival,  having  as  a  principal 
feature  dramatic  performances  in  which 
satirical  allusions  were  freely  made  to 
passing  events.  Th<>  representation  of 
these  farces  or  satires  was  frequently  in- 
terdicted, but  their  development  had  a 
considerable  effect  on  the  dramatic  litera- 
ature  of  France. 

IMAllinm  (del'i-um),  an  aromatic 
JSaeUlUm  ^^^  ^^^  brought  chieflv 

from  Africa  and  India,  in  pieces  of  dif- 
ferent sises  and  figures,  externally  of  a 
dark  reddish  bro^■n,  internally  clear,  and 
not  unlike  glue.  To  the  taste  it  is  slightly 
bitterish  and  pungent;  its  odor  is  agree- 
able. It  is  used  as  a  perfume  and  a  medi- 
cine, being  a  weak  deobstruent.  Indian 
bdellinm  la  the  produce  of  Baltatnoden' 
dron  Romhurghii;  African  of  B.  A/n- 
«an«m:  Elgyptian  bdellium  ii  obtained 
from  the  doum  palm ;  and  Sicilian  is  pro- 
duced by  Daucui  gummifer,  a  species  of 
the  genus  to  vsbich  the  carrot  belongs. 
The  bdellium  mentioned  in  Gen.,  ii,  was 
apparently  a  precious  stone,  perhaps  • 
VMiL 


Beaoonifteld 

HmrIiM  (bich'es),  Ramed,  a  term 
iieacaeB  .ppUed  to  those  long  ter- 
raced level  pieces  of  land,  consisting  of 
sand  and  gravel,  and  containing  marine 
shells,  now,  it  may  be,  a  conaiderable  dis- 
tance above  and  away  from  the  sea,  but 
bearing  sufficient  evidences  of  having 
been  at  one  time  sea-beaches.  In  Scot- 
land such  a  terrace  baa  been  traced  ex- 
tensively along  the  coasts  at  about  2S 
feet  above  the  present  sea-level. 


Beafihv  He&d  (M'c»>0.    a    promon- 

England,  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  rialnt 
675  feet  above  sea-level,  with  a  revolvinj 
light,  visible  in  clear  weather  from  a  dis 
tance  of  28  miles.    A  naval  battle  tool 

§lace  here,  June  3a  1690,  in  which  i 
'rench  fleet  under  Tourville  defeated  ai 
English  and  Dutch  combined  fleet  undei 
Lord  Torrington. 

1t»anAii  (be'kon),  an  object  vis.ole  t 
AeaCOn  j^^^  dlstonce,  and  serving  t 
notify  the  presence  of  danger ;  commonl; 
applied  to  a  flre-signal  set  on  a  height  t 
spread  the  news  of  hostile  invasion  o 
other  great  event;  and  also  applied  to  i 
mark  or  object  of  some  kind  placed  con 
spicuously  on  a  coast  or  over  a  rock  o 
shoal  at  sea  for  the  guidance  of  vessel! 
often  an  iron  structure  of  considerabl 
height. 

PAo/tAnsfiAliI  (be'kons-feid),  a  viUag 
iSeaCOnsneia   \^f  Buckinghamshire 

the  parish  church  of  which  contains  th 
remains  of  Edmund  Burke,  whose  spa 
was  in  the  neighborhood ;  while  a  marbl 
monument  to  the  poet  Waller,  who  owne 
the  manor,  is  in  the  churchyard.  1 
gave  the  title  earl  to  the  Eulish  statei 
man  and  novelist  Benjamin  Disraeli. 
llAartnnafiAliI   BcNJAHilf      Disbael 

English  statesman  and  novelist,  of  Jev 
ish  extraction;  eldest  son  of  Isaac  D'l 
raeli,  author  o*  the  Ourio9%tie$  of  Lite 
ature;  was  bom  in  London  Deconber  2 
1804.  He  attended  for  some  time  a  pi 
vate  school,  and  was  first  destined  for  tl 
law,  but  showing  a  decided  taste  for  Ii 
erature  he  was  allowed  to  follow  his  ii 
clination.  In  1826  he  published  Futo 
Orey,  his  first  novel;  and  subsequent 
traveled  for  some  time,  visiting  Ital 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  Syria,  and  gainii 
experiences  which  were  afterwards  repr 
duced  in  his  books.  His  travels  and  ir 
pressions  are  embodied  in  a  volume  • 
letters  addressed  to  his  sister  and  h 
father.  In  1831  another  novel,  Tl 
foung  Duke,  came  from  his  pen.  It  wi 
followed  at  short  intervals  by  Contari 
Fleming,  Alroy,  Henrietta  Temple,  Ve* 
«•,  The  Revotutionarv  Bpio  (a  poem 
etc.     In  188%  and  on  two  sobseqae; 


Beaoonsfleld 


Bead-mtln 


oeeadons,  he  appeared  aa  candidate  for 
the  representation  of  High  Wycombe, 
with  a  program  which  included  vote  by 
taUot  and  triennial  parliaments,  but  was 
unsuccessful.  His  political  opinions 
gradually  changed :  in  1835  he  unsuccess* 
fully  contested  Taunton  as  a  Tory.  In 
1837  he  gained  an  entrance  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  being  elected'  for  Maidstone, 
His  first  speech  in  the  house  was  treated 
with  ridicule;  but  he  finished  with  the 
prophetic  declaration  that  the  time  would 
come  when  they  would  hear  him.  During 
bis  first  years  in  parliament  he  was  a 
supporter  of  Peel;  but  when  Peel  pledged 
him!%lf  to  abolish  the  corn-laws,  Disraeli 
became  the  leader  of  the  protectionists. 
About  this  time  he  became  a  leader  of 
what  was  known  as  the  '  Young  Eng- 
land' party,  professing  a  sort  of  senB- 


Lord  Beaconsfleld. 

mental  advocacy  of  feudalism.  This 
spirit  showed  itself  in  his  two  novels  of 
Voningsby  and  fiyMJ,  published,  respect- 
ively, in  1844  and  1843.  Having  acquired 
the  manor  of  Hughenden  in  Buckingham- 
shire, he  was  in  1847  elected  for  this 
county,  and  he  retained  his  seat  till  raised 
to  the  peerage  nearly  thirty  years  later. 
Hia  first  appointment  to  office  was  in 
if^'2,  when  he  liecame  chancellor  of  the 
pxpheqner  under  Lord  Derbv.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  however,  the  ministry  was 
10K0  V  ^®  remained  out  of  office  till 
iNiS,  when  he  again  became  chanopllor 
";,*"«  "Chequer,  and  brought  in  a  reform 
tiii  which  wrecked  the  government.  Dur- 
■°K  V®  *L™«  the  Pnlmerston  government 
was  in  office  Mr.  Disraeli  led  the  opposi- 
uv.  "*  '°^^'"  house  with  conspicuous 
a^  ity  and  courage.  In  1866  the  IJb- 
erals  resigned,  and  Derby  and  Disraeli 
came  into  power,  the  latter  being  ai^n 


chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  They  Im- 
mediately brought  in,  and  carried,  af^er 
a  violent  and  bitter  struggle,  a  Reform 
Bill  on  the  basis  of  household  suilrage. 
In  1868  he  became  premier  on  the  nMUg- 
nation  of  Lord  Derby,  but  Ids  tenure  <>f 
office  was  short  In  1874  he  again  be- 
came prime-minister  with  a  strong  C!on- 
servative  majority,  and  he  remained  in 
power  for  six  years.  This  i>eriod  was 
marked  by  his  elevation  to  the  peerage  ii 
1876  as  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  and  by  the 
prominent  part  he  took  in  regard  to  the 
Eastern  question  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
Treaty  of  BerUn  in  1878.  In  1880  par- 
liament was  rather  suddenly  dissolved, 
and  the  new  parliament  showing  an  over- 
whelming Liberal  majority,  he  resigned 
office,  though  he  still  retained  the  leader- 
ship of  his  party.  Within  a  few  months 
of  his  death  the  publication  of  a  novel 
called  Endymion  (his  last  preceding,  L<h 
thair,  bad  been  published  ten  years  be- 
fore) showed  that  his  intellect  was  still 
vigorous.  Among  others  of  his  writings 
besides  those  already  mentioned  are:  A 
Vindication  of  the  Englith  Conatitution, 
1834;  Alarcoa,  a  Tragedy,  1839;  and 
Lord  Oeorge  Bentinck,  a  Political  Biog- 
raphy, 1852.  He  died  April  10,  1881. 
Bead  (hSd),  originally  a  prayer;  then 
""**•***  a  small  perforated  ball  of  gold, 
pearl,  amber,  glass,  or  the  like,  to  be 
strung  on  a  thread,  and  used  in  a  rosary 
by  itoman  Catholics  in  numbering  their 
prayers,  one  bead  being  passed  at  the  end 
of  each  ejaculation  or  short  prayer;  lat- 
terly any  such  small  ornamental  body. 
Glass  beads  are  now  the  most  common 
sort;  they  form  a  considerable  item  in 
the  African  trade. — In  architecture  and 
joinery  the  bead  is  a  small  round  mold- 
ing. It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
architecture,  particularly  In  the  classical 
styles,  and  is  used  in  picture-frames  and 
other  objects  carved  in  wood. — 8t.  Cuth- 
lert'B  Beadh,  the  popular  name  of  the  de- 
tached and  perforated  joints  of  encrinites, 
Beadle  (h«'dl),  an  officer  ir  a  univer- 
slty,  whose  chief  business  is  to 
walk  with  a  mace  in  a  public  proces- 
sion ;  also,  a  parish  officer  whose  business 
is  to  punish  petty  offenders,  and  a  church 
officer  with  various  subordinate  duties, 
as  waiting  on  the  clergyman,  keeping 
order  in  church,  attending  meetings  of 
vestry  or  session,  etc. 

Bead-snake  ffi''*r2"*lf'a- 

America,  inhabiting  cultivated  grounds, 
especially  piaatations  of  the  sweet-potato, 
and  burrowing  in  the  ground.  It  Is 
finely  marked  with  yellow,  carmine,  and 
black.  Though  it  possesses  poison-fann 
it  never  aeema  to  nae  them. 


Beagle 


Bea 


TUawlji  (M'gl),    a    maU    hoand,    for^  -^t.  IgnotMi  bean  in  not  nMy  a.  hen 

*»*■«**  merly  kept  to  hunt  hares,  now  but  the  seed  of  a  large  climbing  shru 

•Imoat  iuperieded  by  the  harrier,  which  of  the  order  Loganiace»,  nearly  allied 

aometimea  is  caUed  by  ita  name.     The  the  epecies  of  8trychno$  which  produc 

beagle  la  smaller  than  the  harrier,  com-  nux  vomica. 

Sactly  built,  amooth-haired,  and  with  pen-  Bean-eOOSC  <f  »*•":  •«•»«*«"»»).  a  sr 

uloua  ears.     The  amallest  of  them  are  •"***"  T.  .  \f*f"  of  wild  goose,  a  n 

little  larger  than  the  lap-dog.  gratory  bird  wh  ch  arrives  in  Britain 

TlAom    (bfim),     a    long    straight    and  autumn  and  retires  to  the  north  in  t 

aeaux    g^fQJ^g  pjg^^  of  wood,  iron,  or  end  of  April,  though  some  few  remain 

■teel,  especially  when  holding  an  impor-  breed.     Being  rather  smaller  than   t 

tant  place  in  some  structure,  and  serving  common  wild  goose,  it  is  sometimes  call 

for  support  or  consolidation ;  often  equiv-  the  tmatl  gray  goo$e. 

alent  to  girder.     In  a  balance  it  is  the  'Rfifl.Ti.king'  ^^^  person  chosen  king 

part  from  the  ends  at  which  the  scales  ■«»*»^"^"6»  Twelfth   Night  festiviti 

are  suspended.     In  a  loom  it  is  a  cylin-  in  virtue  of  having  got  the  piece  of  ca 

drical  piece  of  wood  on  which  weavers  containing  the  bean  buried  in  the  ca 

wind  the  warp  before  weaving;  also,  the  for  this  purpose, 

cylinder  on  which  the  cloth  is  rolled  as  ^aar   ("&t),  the  name  of  several  lar 

it  is  woven.    In  a  sh-'p  one  of  the  strong  *'^***    plantigrade     carnivorous     ma 

transverse  pieces  stretching  across  from  mala  of  the  genus  Ur$u».    They  belong 

one  aide  to  the  other  to  support  the  decks  che  canine  branch  of  carnivores,  the  d 

and  retain  the  sides  at  their  proper  dis-  and  the  bear  having  a  common  ancestt 

tance:  hence  a  ship  is  said  to  be  'on  her  Amphicyonot  the  Miocene  Age.    Like  t 

beam  ends '  when  lying  over  on  her  side,  dog  they  have  forty-two  teeth,  but  t 

TlAam  fraA  (Pyrua  aria),  a  tree  of  the  dental  development  differs  from   Uiat 

Jjeam-breo  g^„,g  gg^,,  ^g  ^^^  apple,  other  carnivores  in  being  less  highly  si 

mountain-ash,    and    service-tree,    having  aaji^ed  for  the  mastication  of  anfinal  fo 

^rries  that  are  edible  when  quite  mel-  f °d   more   adapted   for   grinding    misc 

low.  and  yielding  a  hard  and  fine-grained  laneous   soft   food,   such   as   fruit,   roo 

S^^us^  for  Ixle-trees  and  other  pur-  ,-*».  J-J.p^^nf^li^^W''?^  I 

Bean  <^5> 


a  name  given  to  several  *'*'-^*  i'^^^  ^"  *»  »"«»  ^  have  I( 

kinds   of  leguminous   seeds   and 


..«^- 


the  plants  producing  them,  probably  orig- 
inally beloncring  to  Asia.  They  belong  to 
several  genera,  particularly  to  Faba,  gar- 
den and  field  bean;  Pha$e6lu»,  French  or 
kidney  bean ;  and  DoKcho»,  tropical  bean. 

ti  The  common  bean  (P.  vulgaris)  is  culti- 

ti  vated  both  in  fields  and  gardens  as  food 

for  man  and  beast.  There  are  many 
varieties  in  gardens,  and  the  horse  or 
dck  bean  in  fields.  The  soil  that  best 
suits  is  a  strong,  rich  loam.  The  seed  of 
Ij      . '"'-.  the  Windsor  is  fully  an  inch  in  diameter; 

the  horse-bean  is  much  less,  often  not 
much  more  than  half^  an  inch  in  length 

and  three-elghtha  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Brown  Bear  (I7«ia  arcfo.). 

Beans  are  very  nutritious,  containing  So 

per  cent  of  starch  and  23  per  cent  of  t^jg  power.  The  bear  family  is  of  w 
nitrogenous  matter  called  legumin,  anal-  distribution  geographically,  its  range  t 
ogous  to  the  casein  in  cl  .^e.  The  bean  bracing  the  high  and  low  latitudes  of 
is  an  annual,  from  2  to  4  feet  high.  The  two  hemispheres.  In  the  Arctic  regi( 
flowers  are  beautiful  and  fragrant.  The  the  white  or  polar  bear  ( Ur$ua  mar 
kidney-bean,  French  bean,  or  haricot  is  mu»)  is  found.  It  is  yellowish-white 
the  Phasedlua  vulfjiria,  a  well-known  cul-  color  and  long  in  body  and  neck,  also 
Inary  vegetable.  There  are  two  principal  the  length  ot  head,  its  cranial  devclopm 
varieties,  annual  dwarfs  and  runners,  differing  considerably  in  this  respect  ft 
The  beans  cultivated  in  America  and  other  species.  It  is  fierce  in  dispositi 
largely  used  as  artides  of  food  belong  an  adept  swimmer,  getting  its  food  pi 
to  the  genus  Phasedlua.  The  scarlet-run^  cipally  tram  the  sea,  and  is  aJtoget 
ner  bean  {Phaseilua  muHiflorua),  a  native  carnivorous.  The  great  brown  bear 
of  Mexico,  is  cultivated  on  account  of  ita  sua  arctoa)  inhabita  northern  Europe  < 
long  rougn  pods  and  ita  scarlet  flowers.  Aida,  its  range  eztending  from  Sid( 


Sear 


Bfltriof 


to  Sjrrit,  where  the  Atlas  Moontaia  betft 
it!  Hnalieat  Tariety,  is  found.  A  rariety 
of  the  species,  also  a  very  large  bear,  u 
the  dnnamon  bear  of  the  northern  United 
8utes  and  Canada.  The  frizzly  bear 
(C^rma  horribilit)  is  a  distinctly  North 
American  species,  beinc  a  denizen  chiefly 
of  the  mountainous  reipon  of  the  western 


Polar  Bear  ( Urtut  tnartttmu$). 

United  States  and  portions  of  Canada. 
The  well-known  American  blaclc  bear 
{Vriua  Americanua)  is  distributed  over 
nearly  all  the  wooded  region  of  the  Con- 
tinent In  the  St.  Elias  Alps  of  Alaska 
a  small  and  rare  gray-coated  species  exists, 
called  the  glacier  bear  (Vrtud  midden' 
dorffi).  South  America  has  a  single 
species,  the  small,  spectacled  bear,  Inhab* 
iting  the  higher  Andes ;  by  some  natural- 
ists classed  as  a  distinct  genus,  Tremaro- 
to»  ornatua.  The  Asian  black  bears  ( Vt^ 
ivt  tihetanua)  are  found  in  the  Himal- 
ayan region,  northern  China  and  Japan. 
They  resemble  the  American  black  bear, 
but  have  a  crescent-shaped  white  or  yel- 
lowish mark  on  the  breast.  Another  little 
known  parti-colored  species  (Uraua  pm- 
inoiiua)  inhabits  Tibet  In  the  Malay 
archipelago  is  found  the  little  sun  bear. 
The  distinct  sloth  or  honey  bear  (ilelur- 
»«»  lahitttua)  is  a  native  of  India,  living 
mostly  in  the  Jungle  and  subsisting  chiefly 
on  insects.  All  of  the  northern  bears 
hibernate  during  the  winter.  It  is  at  this 
tmie  that  the  cubs,  usually  two,  are  bom. 
Bear.  ^B'^t  and  little,  the  popular 
'  name  of  two  constellations  in  the 
northern  hemisphere.  The  Great  Bear 
{Ursa  Major)  is  situated  near  the  pole. 
It  IS  remarkable  for  its  well-known  seven 
stars,  by  two  of  which,  called  the  Point- 
ers, the  pole-star  is  always  readily  found. 
itiese  seven  stars  are  popularly  called  the 
»^gon  Ckarlea'a  Wain,  or  the  Plow. 
The  Litte  Bear  (t7r«o  Minor)  is  the 
eonstellation  which  contains  the  pole-star, 
iljis  constellation  has  seven  stars  placed 
together  in  a  manner  resembUng  those 
«  the  Great  Bear. 


Bearberrv  (^reto$fphvio$  mv  •rio, 

^^^  *   an  evergreen  shrub  of  the 

heath  family  growing  on  the  barrel 
moors  of  Scotland,  Northern  Europe,  Si- 
beria, and  N.  America.  The  leaves,  uii* 
der  the  name  of  uva  mrai,  are  used  In 
medicine  as  an  astringent  and  tonic. 

Beard  ('>^"')>  ^^^  ^'^^'  round  the  chin, 
on  the  cheeks,  and  the  upper 
lip  which  is  a  distinction  of  the  male  sex 
and  of  manhood.  It  differs  from  the  hair 
on  the  head  by  its  greater  hardness  ai^ 
its  form.  Some  nations  have  hardly  any, 
others  a  great  profusion.  The  latter  gen- 
erally consider  it  as  a  great  ornament; 
the  former  pluck  it  out ;  a^.  for  instance, 
the  American  Indians.  The  beard  has 
often  been  considered  as  a  mark  of  the 
sage  and  the  priest.  Moses  forbade  the 
Jews  to  shave  their  beards.  With  the 
ancieat  Germans  tin  cutting  off  of  an- 
other's beard  was  a  high  offense.  Even 
now  the  l)eard  is  regarded  as  a  mark  of 
great  dignity  among  many  nations  in  the 
East,  as  the  Turks.  Alexander  the  Great 
introduced  shaving  among  the  Greeks,  by 
orJering  his  soldiers  to  wear  no  beards; 
among  the  Romans  it  was  introduced  in 
B.O.  296.  The  custom  of  shaving  is  said 
to  have  come  into  use  in  modem  times 
during  the  reigns  of  Ix>uis  XIII  and 
XIY  of  France,  both  of  whom  ascended 
the  throne  without  a  beard.  Till  then 
fashion  had  given  divers  forms  of  mus- 
taches and  beards.  It  was  only  in  com- 
paratively recent  times  that  beards  and 
mustaches  again  became  common.  This 
name  is  also  given  to  the  awns  or  arista: 
of  certain  cereals,  such  as  wheat,  rye, 
etc.,  bristle-like  projections  from  the 
bract  in  the  inflorescence,  produced  by  a 
prolongation  of  the  midrib. 
PAAril  .<rrA.sil  ^  name  given  to  two 
Deara-^aSS,  ^ell-known     British 

grasses  of  the  genus  PolypCgon  from  the 
bearded  appearance  of  the  panicles. 

Beard-moss  l^f"^"  harh&ta),  a 
.wvnxu  .UXV0O    lichen    of    gray     color, 

forming  a  shaggy  coat  on  many  forest 
trees. 

Beardsto'nm  *  <^'ty  of  Cass  Co.,  Illi- 
BCaraslOWn,  noja/ug  miles  N.  of 
St  Louis.  It  is  on  Illinois  River  and 
has  large  fishing  and  ice-packing  in- 
dustries ;  also  various  manufactures. 
Pop.  6107. 

Beariner  ^•>*'''''g).  the  direction  or 
o  po.nt  of  the  compass  in 
which  an  object  is  seen,  or  the  situation 
of  one  object  in  regard  to  another,  with 
reference  to  the  points  of  the  compass. 
Thus,  if  from  a  certain  situation  an  ob- 
ject is  seen  in  the  direction  of  northeast 
the  hearing  of  the  object  is  said  to  be 
N.  s.  from  the  situation.— To  take  btur- 


Bear  like    ^ 

iBg$,  to  Mcertain  oo  whtt  point  of  tht 
compuB  obJMti  lie.  *..-i-. 

Bear  Lake,    SSt  of  fwdi  water  in 
the  Nortbwert  Territwr  of  Canada,  b^ 
^11^  about  88«  and  67*^82'  H.  i»t.5  "* 
wider  the  12CHh  degree  of  w.  lonr:  of  ir- 
regolar    ahape;    area    about    7W»    ■Q- 
mllea.    The  water  is  rery  dear  and  the 
lake  abonnde  in  firii.— Biaiw^akb  Rivd. 
the   outlet   at  the   a.   w.   extremity   of 
Great  Bear  Lake,  runa  8.  w.  for  70  mUee 
and  joina  the  Mackenrie  River. 
n^arn     (ba-4m),  one  of  the  provlncef 
Jieam    J^j^    ^^ch   France   wae    for- 
merly divided,  now  chiefly  included  in  the 
department  of  Lower  Pyreneee.     Pau  la 
the  chief  town.    There  ia  a  peculiar  and 
well-marked      dialect— the      Btomeae--- 
•poken  in  this  diatrict,  which  haa  much 
more  afBnity  with  the  JSpaniah  than  with 
the  French. 
P«ai>.mt   *  ^^V'  ®P«"  P"  """  perpea- 

kwical   garden   for   keeping   beara,    and 
having  in  the  center  a  pole  in  which  they 
may  ezerdae  their  climbing  powera. 
Has*  Vivat   a    river   of    the    United 
■Oear  JUVer,  gt^je,^  400  miles  long; 

riaea  fn  tiie  north  of  Utah,  and  flows 
northward  into  Idaho;  turns  abruptly 
aouthward,  re-entera  Utah,  and  empties 
into  Great  Salt  Lake. 

JfearB  urease,  teemed  as  of  great 
dBcacy  in  nouriahing  and  promoting  the 
growth  of  hair.  The  unguenta  aold  under 
thia  name,  however,  are  in  a  great  meas- 
ure made  of  hog's  lard  or  veal  fat,  or  a 
mixture  of  both,  scented  and  slightly 
colored.  .  ,  ,.        « 

Beaa     (be'as),  a  river  of  India.     See 

K«ot  (bet),  in  music,  the  beating  or 
•»**'*''  pulsation  resulting  from  the 
Joint  vibrations  of  two  sounds  of  the  same 
atrength,  and  all  but  in  unison.  Also  a 
short  shake  or  transient  grace-note  struck 
immediately  before  the  note  it  is  intended 
to  ornament. 

Beatification  <Jr'*4J^a^'*"c"a\hoi"c 

Church,  an  act  by  which  the  pope  declares 
a  person  beatified  or  blessed  after  bis 
death.  It  is  the  usual  preliminary  to 
canonisation,  that  is,  the  raising  one  to 
the  hu&e  *  isd  dignity  of  a  saint.  Canon- 
isation, however,  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
low. All  certificates  or  attestations  of 
virtues  and  miracles,  the  necessary  quali- 
ficationa  for  saintship,  are  examined  by 
the  Congregation  of  Rites.  This  examina- 
tion oftm  continues  for  several  years; 
after  which  his  holiness  decrees  the 
beatification,  and  the  image  and  relici  of 


Beatti( 

the  future  saint  are  exposed  to  the  vei 

erati(m  of  all  good  Chriatians. 

Beating  the  Bonndi,  |S,  ^urvl 

or  perambulation  bv  which  the  boundarie 

of  pariahes  in  England  are  preserved.    1 

ia,  or  waa,  the  custom  that  the  dergyma 

of  the  parish,  with  the  parochial  offlcei 

and  the  boya  of  the  parish  school,  shoul 

march  to  the  boundarlea,  wUch  the  boj 

atruck    with    willow    roda.      A    dmili 

ceremony  in  Scotland  is  called  riding  tl 

maroikM.  _  ..... 

n^afAvi    (bi'ton),   David,   Archbisho 

JSeaiOn    \>,  g^^  Andrews,  and  cardina 

bom  1494.    Pope  Paul  III  raiaed  him 

the  rank  of  cardinal  in  December,  153 

On  the  death  of  hia  uncle,   Archbisb( 

James  Beaton,  he  succeeded  him  in  tl 

aee  of  St.  Andrews  in  1589.     After  tl 

accession  of  Mary  be  became  Chancell 

of  Scotland,  and  distinguished  himself  I 

his  leal  in  persecuting  members  of  tl 

Reformed    party,    among    the    "wsL,,* 

famous  Protestont  preacher  George  Wis 

art,    whoae   aufCeringa   at    the    stake 

viewed  from  hia  window  with  appare 

exultation.     At  length  a  conspiracy  w 

formed  against  him,  and  he  was  assassi 

ated  at  his  own  castle  of  St.  Andrev 

on  the  29th  May,  1546.    His  private  cht 

acter  was  fiercely  attacked  by  his  enemii 

Itfkftfrimk     (be'a-tres),  a  dty  of  Ga 

AeaUlCe     county,  Nebraska,  43  mi 

aouth  of  Lincoln.    It  is  a  railroad  cent 

and  haa  important  brick,  flour,  iron  a 

other  works.    Pop.  7875. 

Beatrice  Portinari  J^Jt^,^! 

the  poetical  idol  of  Dante;  born  ak 
1266;  died  in  1290;  the  daughter  of 
wealthy  citizen  of  Florence,  and  wife 
Simone  de'  Bardi.  She  was  but  ei( 
years  of  age,  and  Dante  nine,  when 
met  h  T  first  at  the  house  of  her  fath 
He  altogether  saw  her  only  once  or  twi 
and  she  probably  knew  little  of  lii 
The  story  of  his  love  ia  recounted  in 
Vita  Tiuova,  which  was  mostly  writ 
after  her  death.         ^  „    ^^ 

llAaffiik  (b§'ti),  James,  a  Scott 
i>ea  l>  UC  p^^t  and  miscellaneous  writ 
bom  at  Laurencekirk,  Kincardineslii 
1735;  died,  1803.  In  1760  he  pubhshe 
volume  of  poems,  which  he  subaequeu 
endeavored  to  buy^up,  considermg  tL 
unworthy  of  him.  In  1765  he  pubhslic; 
poon,  the  Judgment  of  Papa,  and  m  l 
his  celebrated  Essay  on  Truth,  for  wL 
the  University  of  Oxford  conferred  on  I 
the  degree  of  LLJD. ;  and  George  III  n 
ored  Mm,  when  on  a  visit  to  London,  w 
a  private  conference  and  a  pension, 
next  published  in  1771  the  first  book 
his  poem  the  Minstrel,  and  in  1774 
second;   this  is  the  only  work  by  wt 


Bcitty 


Beamnardhali 


be  if  now  nmembend.  In  1T76  be  palh 
lished  DtatertatUma  on  Poetry  and  Muak, 
Ijaughter  mtd  Ludicrous  Compoaition. 
etc.;  in  1783  Di»$ertationa,  Moral  and 
Critical:  in  1786  Evidencca  of  the  Ohria- 
IMA  Religion. 

Mftkttv  (M'ti).  Sib  David,  a  Britiflli 
»«*'*/  admiral,  son  of  Captain  D.  L. 
BeattT,  of  Borodale,  Wexford,  Ireland, 
bora  in  1871.  He  commanded  the  First 
Battle  Squadron  in  the  European  war, 
and  for  hla  valiant  service  in  tne  Jutland 
battle  (q.  v.)  waa  made  a  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Royal  Victorian  Order; 
ti.C.B.  in  1916;  G.C.V.O.  in  1017.  He 
waa  commander  of  the  Grand  Fleet  from 
1916.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1884; 
Commander  in  1898;  Bear-Admiral, 
1910:   Vice-Admiral.  191Q. 

Beftttv  'OHR,  phyaidanj  born  in 
•»«»''«'/»  Bndu  County,  ^a.,  Dec.  19. 
1749;  waa  graduated  at  Princeton  in 
1769 ;  itndiea  medicine ;  became  a  colonel 
in  the  Pennsylvania  line ;  and  in  1778-80 
he  waa  commiasary-feneral  of  prisoners. 
He  was  a  delegate  in  the  Congress  of  the 
Confederation,  1783-85,  and  of  the  na- 
tional Congreaa,  1793-95.  He  was  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  New  Jersey  for  ten 
years— 1796-1806.  He  died  at  Trentw, 
N.  J.,  April  30.  1826. 

Beanoaire  ffiJf'>i^LrSS5\trS 

sonthern  France,  dep.  Card,  on  the 
Rhone  opposite  Tarascon,  with  which  it 
communicates  by  a  fine  suspension-bridge. 
It  is  chiefly  famous  for  its  great  fair 
(founded  Ita  1217),  held  yearly  daring  the 
middle  of  July.    Pop.  7284. 

BeanohamD  ^  •><*i«i»»9  2  >  axphowbb  de, 

»»».wu«Mu^  a  French  historian  and 
publicist,  bom  at  Monaco  in  1767;  died 
at  Paris  in  1832.  Under  the  Directory  he 
had  the  surveillance  of  the  press,  a  posi- 
tion which  supplied  him  with  materials 
for  his  Hiatory  of  La  Vendue.  He  con- 
tributed to  the  Moniteur  and  the  Gazette 
de  Prance.  Among  his  chief  works  are 
the  Hiatory  of  the  Conqueat  of  Peru,  the 
Hittory  of  Brazil,  and  the  Life  of  Louis 
XVIII.  The  Mimoirea  of  Vouche  is  also 
with  good  reason  ascribed  to  him. 
Beaufort  ^''*''<"^).  Henbt,  cardinal. 
„"*  "^  natural  son  of  John  of 
pannt  and  half-brother  of  Henry  IV, 
king  of  England,  born  1377,  died  1447; 
was  made  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  whence  ho 
was  transferred  to  Winchester.  He  re- 
I)««tedly  filled  the  office  of  lord-chancellor, 
and  took  part  in  all  the  most  important 
political  movements  of  hla  times. 
BeaHf^nOV  (bd-shA^-se),  an  &nc!ent 


ret,  on  the  Ix>ire,  of  some  historical  in> 
terest.  (iencral  Chanzy  was  defeated 
here  by  the  (irand-duke  of  Mecklenburg. 
7th-8th  December,  1870.     P»)p.  2003. 

Beanharnais  <'>*>-«ir-?ft).     alexaw- 

born  in  17G0  in  Martinique.  He  married 
Josephine  Tascber  de  la  Pagerie,  who 
was  afterwards  the  wife  of  Napoleon. 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  of  which  he  was  for 
some  time  president.  In  1702  he  was 
general  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine.  He 
was  falsely  accused  of  having  promoted 
the  surrender  of  Mainz,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  the  guillotine,  July  23,  1794. 

Beanharaais,  St^V^g,  ^"pVm^' 

of  Eichst&dt,  and  Viceroy  of  Italy,  during 
the  reign  of  Napoleon,  was  born  in  1781 ; 
died  at  Munich  in  1824.  He  was  the  sun 
of  Alexandre  Beauharnais  and  Josephine, 
afterwards  wife  of  Napoleon  and  Em- 
press of  France.  After  his  father's  death 
he  joined  Hoche  In  La  Vendte  and  sub- 
sequently studied  for  a  time  in  Paris. 
He  accompanied  Napoleon  to  Egypt  in 
1798 ;  rose  rapidly  in  the  army ;  was  ap- 
pointed viceroy  of  Italy  in  1805;  and 
married  a  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Bavaria  in  1S06.  He  administered  tho 
government  of  Italy  with  great  prudence 
and  moderation,  and  was  much  beloved  by 
his  subjects.  In  the  Russian  campaign 
he  commanded  the  third  corpa  d'armie, 
and  greatly  distinguished  himself.  To 
him  and  to  Ney  France  was  mainly  In- 
debted for  the  preservation  of  the  remains 
of  her  army  during  the  retreat  from  Mos- 
cow. After  the  battle  of  LUtzen  of  May 
2,  1813,  where,  by  surrounding  the  right 
wing  of  the  enemy,  he  decided  the  fate 
of  the  day,  he  went  to  Italy,  which  he 
defended  apninst  the  Austrinns  until  the 
deposition  of  Napoleon.  After  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  he  concluded  an  armistice,  by 
which  he  delivered  Lombnrdy  and  nil 
Upper  Italy  to  the  Austrians.  He  then 
went  immediately  to  I'aris,  and  thence  to 
his  father-in-law  at  Munich,  where  he 
afterwards  resided. — His  sister  Hob- 
tense  EtT.l';N-iE.  Queen  of  Holland,  was 
born  In  17S3,  died  in  lS.*i7.  She  became 
Queen  of  Holland  by  marrying  Louis 
Bonaportc,  and  after  Louis's  abdication 
of  the  throne  she  lived  apart  from  him, 
She  wrote  several  excellent  songs,  and 
composed  some  deservedly  popular  airs, 
among  others  the  well-known  Partant 
pour  la  8»rie.  Napoleon  III  was  her 
third  and  youngest  son. 

Beaumarchais  o»o-mar-8ha),PiEBiia 

ac,  a  French  wit  and  dramatist,  was  bora 


0- 


Batviiutfb 

iSf  J?^i  K  watchmaker  named  Caron, 
WHOM  trade  he  practlied  for  a  time.  He 
MWy  gave  ■trikfn»  proofa  of  bia  mechan- 
;^i^"°  ■'!"  0'  •»'»  njuiical  taloita;  at- 
tained   pro^clency   «■    a   player  on    the 

Elf!liL*f  **  A"P«.  •»<*  **■  •PPolntrf  harp. 
BiMter  to  the  siatera  of  LSola  XV.  By 
fc  ridi  marriage  (after  which  ha  added 
de  BeaumarcCaia^  to  hia  name)  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  immense  wealth 
wnicn  he  afterwards  accumulated  by  his 
j^u^tions,  and  wUch  was  also  in- 
creaaad  by  a  second  marriage.  In  the 
meantime  he  occupied  himself  with  lltera- 
*"5»    pd  J>abli8hed    two    dramas— £h. 

i5#  K.'i?  ^SV'*?"^  distinguished  him- 
»U  by  his  M^oirea   (Paris,  1774)    or 

lwM?'l1**J"i  connection  with  a  lawsuit. 
I^^iS-^/J**'.?  Z^^  -atire,  and  liveUness 
S^SS^^^^^  *^?°<?-     ^*«  Berber  of 

S2S»irtIr^  have  given  him  a  permanent 
repntation.     His  last  worli  was  Me»  Sim 

X^A*  *lt  *"  *f P^"***  1°  the  revolu- 
h2v;i„h«  *S*  °P!P'°«  c'  *•"•  American 
Bevolution  he  made,  as  the  secret  agent 

?Jnnit  f«nch  government,  a  contract  to 
m.?f«ii  *''*'  colonies  with  arms  and  am- 
S,  °i.u°^;*P*  ^f*  «»'out  a  milUon  livres 
ri785»  *^-^h"  .*!f,  *''*'  ^"'"^  of  Voltairf 
lTO2hl'i.?°l*''""."°'"*'  at  the  end  of 
iTtfZ  by  his  attempt  to  provide  the  French 
army  with  60,000  muskets.  He  was  a 
i^^'  Instance  of  versatility  o'f  fallnj 

c^rfaSi  S?a^"Sst"^-*'  ^'^'^^'^  ^-' 

Beaumaris  (ba-ma'ris),  a  seaport 
«#  A«  1  ^own.  North  Wales.  Isle 

Jf/Sfhwsy,  on  the  Menai  Strait.  It  is  a 
«™-'?i*  watering-place,  and  contains  tht 
K"i2g.%^"^""^^^Edward%^ 

Beanmont   ^^'mont),  Fbanch,  and 

i-mlnent  EngUsb   d'Sl^c  i^ifer'J   c^ 

lamous  of  literary  partners.    The  former 
Tcf.."  common  pleas  judge,  was  boro 

ianMt.^3'3„  ^l."!^?^  he^left   two 


BetmiioB 


-SK!?  ^•Ift  Pfo^Jnced  in  ie0(>-7,  is  tfa 

naa  a  band.  It  does  not  appear  that  h 
*?>«  7",°'"ried.     He  di^in  STndo 

?hI1!?.i?i'  *  Saviour's.  e.>uthwark.  Th 
i&m^  °'  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Uk 
iwI.".u""T.  P^'t'iership,  w«,  singularl! 
-r?*^M  ?  T^  *"  the  Mt..  houi.  an 
f^*J^i  ***  •'S.r"  "'^e"  had  their  doth« 
in  common.  The  works  that  pass  und« 
their  names  consist  of  over  flffc?lJuiv» 

oeueved  that  ail  the  minor  poems  exceoi 
th!  dlt^K  ^^X"  "^  BeauSSLt  Ifte 
Unued  to'*,w'»  '*r*'"°o»t,  Fletcher  con! 
H«,^»f  *  ^^l^.  f'**'"  alone  or  with  other 
dramatists.  It  Is  now  difficult  if  not  in. 
deed  impossible,   to  determiiir  with  ce" 

poets  in  the  pUys  passing  under  tiieir 
^™.*^#  According  to  the  testimony  of 
some  of  their  contemporaries  Beaumont 
possessed  the  deeper  and  more  thoughtful 

fa^n^    *^*'''"    .'''f    «ay"    and  'more 
lS^-J.C'     Among    their  dramas   are    The 
Matd't    Tragedy,   Philatter,    Cupids,  rI 
«f»ve.    etc.      The  Masque 'of   the   lnn» 
rK^^AVi^'ii"^?  ^E  Bc*n°»ont  alone 
FlVtche'Tne.^*'"**'"*'"'  "^  *»«•*"  "' 
Beaumont.  *  city,  capital  of  Jefer- 
K.  1,v  w    «#  n*°i  Co.,  texas,  84  miles 
M.  by  N.  of  Houston ;  has  ahinale    mw 
and  rice  mills,  oil  refineries  Sdlron^^' 
steel  ptants,  etc.    The  lumberinduStr^  ii 
important,  and  there  are  Iar»  oil  wel  S 
ana  iron  ore  in  tiie  vicinity,  ^e  goTCrn! 
S»kLPfrt?°  °'  ?  26-foot  ship  cCnn?' 
Pop.  20,W0!  ^  "  important  Infand  port 

Beaamont,  S",  Geoboe,  bom  of  an 
'  ancient  family  in  Lei- 
ceHterehire  in  1753.  died  in  IK^.  He  was 
a  landscape-painter,  but  was  noted  more 
^fX^iT"''  o' the  arts  interested  in  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Gallery 


dau&tem-JjoHM    FlS;T™    wi.  *  ^^ 


Beanmont,  ?/*  John,  bom  in  1582; 
Vr«nr.i.   »  ^'^'^  \°  ^^-^ '  brother  of 

lUh^  i,^^*°"'J°t  the  dramatint;  pub- 
nopm  ^«'«^r'*  ^•*'"'  «n  historiral 
poem.     He  also  wrote  a  poem  in  eieht 

orThoZ?'  ^''"'^'^'  called   rAe  Crown 

Beanmont  (hs-mono.    jkaw   bap- 

187n»     ir«.„-fc   "^?*' .  ^tJK    DB    (1798- 
i^  *h  E'^Vch  Jteoloeiflt;  taught  geology 

Fr«„~  ^^°**  ^*l¥^c»  and  Colfege  de 
i«^"'  yV?  ejected  to  the  Academy  in 

St-^**  '^^?*T^,^^  'ts  perpetual 
secretary.     With  Dufr^nov    he  nrennrwi 

l/gat^^ogical  map  o^l'rJ^ce'^TfMol 

Beanmont.  W^hxiam,    an    American 
*  anrgean,    bom   in  1785; 


Bmim 


B«AT«r 


i\ti  In  18SS.  Hit  «ip«riincnti  on  digM-  Ing  a  standard  on  the  wall,  iwiaed  It  and 
tim  with  the  Canadian  St.  Martin,  who  burled  him  to  the  ground.  The  banner  iM 
IWed  for  yeara  after  receiving  a  gunshot  aai<i  to  be  preHurved.  and  an  annual  pro- 
wound  in  the  Btomnch  which  left  an  cewdon  of  young  girls  commemorates  the 
•Derture  of  about  two  inchcB  in  diam-  deed.  Manufacturi^ :  tap«itry  and  car- 
"tVr.  were  of  great  importance  to  physio-  Mts,  trimmings,  woolen  doth,  cottons,  etc. 
inviral  science.  Pop.  17,(M5.  ^  .        . 

SSfilJr.  (Mn),  a  town.  France,  dep.  BeaUX  <*^>'  ^""^i^^  *?  American 
BeftUlie  r-A*.  A'Or  Samlless  B  w  of  ■"**''*  pulutcr  (1863-  ),  born  at 
niten  well  ffilt  wfth  hand«.me  Sl^i-  PhUadelphia:  She  was  awarded  the  Mary 
Ui  c'hureh.  a  largeTi^Pary  °mu8."!fm.  eTc,  Smith  prize,  givin  by  the  Pa  Academy  of 
Ind  a  ttade  in  the  fine  faurgund/  and  J^n«»  Arts,  I"";.  t»^;^;  „?*»«  *o°  *^! 
;j£r%ine.  of  the  district     Pop.  W  KSCTmln^f.tfefb^^n^r^^*^  "' 

Beaune  pj^^Z..]£i^i  ^B^ye"^  ffit'i'f^eeS«1fS 

He  nwy  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  •"•  """  "*" 
the  integral  calculus. 

1UanrMya.n1  (bd-ri-g&rd) ,  Piebbe  Gus- 
■»»'*'**'»***' TAVE  TouTANT.  a  gen- 
eral of  the  Ck>nfederate  troops  in  the 
American  Oivll  war,  born  in  1818  near 
New  Orleai;s.  He  studied  at  the  military 
academy.  West  Point,  and  left  it  as 
artUlerr  lieutenant  in  1838.  He  served 
in  the  Mexican  war.  and  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  war  joined  the  Confederates,  y. 
He  commanded  at  the  bombardment  of  ■lUJ 
Fort  Sumter,  gained  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run.  lost  that  of  Shiloh.  assisted  in  the 
defense  of  Charleston,  and  surrendered 
with  Johnston's  forces  in  April,  I8681. 
He  died  Feb.  20.  1893. 

n^ananhr^  (bo-sd-br).  Isaac,  born  In 
AeauBUUrc  j^gg  ^^  ^,^^^^  j^  France ; 

died  at  Berlin  in  1738.     In  16S3  he  be- 
came Protestant  minister  of  Chatillon-sur-   -    •   -.,    -■    -  — . ,.    .    _  4_  ,^l„_|^  , 

Indre,  but  was  compelled  by  persecution  only  »o  North  America,  living  in  colonic . 
to  go  into  exile  in  &.  In  f094  he  be-  g-  P^<^^  occurring  _«>l't"y.  in  Central 
came  minister  to  French  Protestants  at  Europe  and  Asia.  It  has  short  eaw,  a 
Berlin.  He  enjoyed  much  of  the  favor  Wunt  nose,  small /"Jf Jf  *' n«wp,^^h 
both  of  Frederick  WiUiam  1  and  of  the  •''°?  ^^^*' ^*^  ^??^surfacl     It  STab?3 


and 


Beaver  (.Castor  Catudensis) 
Asia.     An  allied  species   (0.  0«no- 


dennin)  in  found  in  considerable  numbers 


crown  prince,  afterwards  Frederick  the  f  al?f  ^  i^ViPPu^n,^!  to  he  lareefv  em- 
Great  His  most  important  work  is  the  f"''  '2?  :*"^\.™nnf«^nrfi  of  hate*  but  for 
Hiitoire  Critiaue  de  ManicMe  et  du  Man-  Pl»y«*  »°  **"^  manufacture  of  hats,  but  for 
icMiame  (1734). 
Beauty     ^°*  BEAurirtTL.     See  X»- 

'  '    TBETICS. 

BeaUVais  (•'*"'^*;  ancient  Bcllova- 
Cttm),  a  town  of  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Oise.  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Avelon  with  the 
Th«rain.  43  miles  north  of  Paris,  poorly 
built,  but  with  some  fine  edifices, 
the  choir  of  the  uncompleted  cathe- 
dral belnjr  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  Gothic  architecture  in  France. 
Beanvais  is  a  very  old  town,  dating  back 

to  the  Roman  period.    In  1472  It  resisted  X\  «» o£  Beaver 

a   large    army    of    Burgundians    under  ^'-  . 

Charles  the  Bold.  On  this  occasion  the  which  silk  is  now  for  the  most  part  sub- 
women  particularly  distinguished  them-  stituted,  and  for  an  odoriferous  secretion 
■elves,  and  one  of  them.  Jeanne  I  ainti,  named  castor,  at  one  time  in  high  repute, 
called  La  Hadiette,  seeioc  a  aoldier  plant-  and  still  largely  osed  in  some  parts  of  the 


i 


BeaTercUuii 


Beehitei] 


[•I 


«'  rid  u  an  anti-ipaunodtc  medicine.  Tb* 
food  of  the  beaver  eoDaiats  of  the  bark  of 
trees,  learea,  roots,  and  berries.  Their 
favorite  haunts  are  rivers  and  lakes  which 
are  bordered  bj  forests.  In  winter  they 
live  in  houses,  which  are  8  to  4  feet  hifh, 
built  by  them  on  the  water's  sdge,  ana 
being  substantial  structures  with  the  en- 
trance under  water,  alTord  the  inmates 
protection  from  wolves  and  other  animals. 
These  '  lodges '  usually  hold  four  old  and 
■ix  to  eight  young  beavers.  Beavers  can 
gnaw  through  large  trees  with  their  strong 
teeth.  When  they  find  a  stream  not  snlB- 
ciently  deep  for  their  purpose,  with  great 
ingenuity  they  throw  across  it  a  dam 
constructed  of  wood,  stones,  and  mud. 

««v«*«Aw»iU|  Wisconsin,  at  the  B.E. 
end  of  Bearer  Lake,  63  miles  v.  w.  of 
Milwaukee.  It  is  a  summer  resort  and 
has  iron  industries,  stove  works,  hosiery 
mills,  and  other  industries.    Pop.  676a 

Beaver  Palls,  •^rt.?ta"ZJ: 

tion  of  the  Beaver  River  with  the  Ohio, 
34  miles  fron  Pittsburgh.  Its  industries 
include  file,  wire,  tube-glass  and  various 
other  works.  There  are  coal  mines,  quar- 
ries, and  natural  gas  wells  in  its  vicinity. 
Pop.  12.191. 

Beaver-rat    S^fT^'„„SrC 

dent  quadruped,  inhabiting  the  banks  both 

of  salt  and  fresh  waters. 

PA>iAAm  (be-bfi'ru;  Ocotea  Rodiaei), 
Aeoeeru    ^    ^^^   ^,   g^^j^^    Guiana, 

yielding  greenheart  timber. 
Bebel  (l>&'^I)«  FcsDmAifD  Axtocht, 
"  German  socialist,  jor  •  at  Co- 
logne, February  22, 1840;  died  August  12, 
1913.  A  turner  by  trade,  he  took  part  in 
the  labor  movement  and  eventually 
adopted  socialistic  principles.  Elected  to 
the  German  Diet  in  1867  nd  to  the  Im- 
perial Reichstag  in  1871,  he  was  accused 
of  high  treascm  and  condemned  to  impris- 
onment. He  subsequently  became  the 
leader  of  the  Social  Democrats. 
BeO  (''^^l*  <^  celebrated  abbey  of  France, 
in  Normandy,  near  Brionne,  now 
represented  only  by  some  ruins. 

BeCCafiCO     m'^-p?^h  »  European 
*^         **        bird     (Sylma    hortenna), 
the  garden-warbler. 

BeCCafnmi  (bek-a-f5'm£),  DoMKN'ico, 
MWWWM.AWUU.  j^ij   Italian   painter,    born 

near  Siena  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  enriched  the  churches  of 
Siena  with  many  noble  frescoes  and 
other  paintings.  He  drew  and  colored 
well,  and  possesse<l  ^strong  inventive  pow- 
ers. He  died  at  8iena  1551,  and  was 
buried  in  its  cathedral. 
BAAOflriA  (bek-&-re'&),  Gesabb  Bonk- 
A#«v«MM«OT  SAWA,  ilABCBMSB  01,  Italian 


•etmomlst  aad  writar  oa  psaal  lawiiboi 
in  1736  or  1788:  4i«l  IalT84.     He 
principally  known  from  his  trsatlae,  0 
urimet    an4    PuntihaunU,    whl^    wa 
speedily    translated    Into    various    Isi 

Juages,  and  to  which  many  of  the  r( 
orms  in  the  penal  codes  of  the  principi 
European  nations  are  traceable.  He  h> 
came  professor  of  political  economy  i 
Milan,  where  he  died. 

BeooariA  (b*k-*rt'4).  Oiotajin 
Jivcoarw    fe^ugTA  an  luliau  natun 

philosopher,  bom  1716;  died  1781;  wi 
appointed  professor  of  experimental  phyi 
ics  at  Turin,  1748;  author  of  a  treatli 
on  Natural  and  Artificial  Eleotrioity,  Lt 
tert  on  Electncitp,  etc.  He  contnbuti 
several  articles  to  the  Tranamotion$  of  t( 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  was  coo 
missioned  in  1759  to  measure  an  arc  < 
the  meridian  in  the  neighborhood  < 
Turin. 

P*nn1*B  (bekls),  a  town  of  Bnglan 
AeOCiei  \^  Suffolk,  33  miles  K.  n.  i 
from  Ipswich,  on  the  right  bank  of  tl 
Waveney ;  has  a  fine  church  of  the  f oui 
teenth  century,  and  a  good  trade  coas 
wise.     Pop.  7139. 

Beoerra  (be-ther'A),  Gasfai,  a  Spai 
Jieocrra  j,,,  painter  and  sculpto 
born  1520;  died  1570.  He  studied  und( 
Michael  Angelo  at  Rome,  and  is  credite 
with  the  chief  share  in  the  establishmet 
of  the  fine  arts  in  Spain. 

BfAllfl     L''>^b)>   SU>   HCNBT  DC  I.A.   R 

Acuuc  |jngu,h  geologist,  bom  1796 
died  1855.  He  founded  the  geological  sui 
vey  of  Great  Britain,  which  was  boo 
undertaken  by  the  goverameiit,  De  1 
Heche  being  appointed  director-genrra 
He  also  founded  the  Jermyn  Stre< 
Museum  of  Economic  or  Practical  0( 
ology,  and  the  School  of  Mines.  Hi 
principal  works  are :  Qeology  of  Jamakt 
Clastification  of  European  Bock$,  Oeolog 
cal  Manual,  Retcarchei  in  Theoretici 
Oeology,  Geology  of  Corntoall,  Devon,  an 
Weat  Somertet,  etc. 

Beche-de-Mer  5l',^„-;,*:»»'>-    ^ 

Beoher  t^*'®').  Johann  JoAcnn 
laiK  ji  J  ««™>«n  chemist,  bom  i 
1636;  died  in  London  in  1682.  He  b« 
came  a  professor  at  Mainz ;  was  elected 
?.?iS''*[°'  the  imperial  council  at  Viennj 
1000,  but  fell  into  disgrace  and  subs* 
qnently  resided  In  various  parts  of  Gei 
many,  Holland,  Italy,  Sweden,  and  Grea 
Britain.  His  chief  work,  Pkynca  Subtet 
ranea,  containing  many  of  the  fancifu 
theories  of  the  alchemists,  was  publisha 
in  1669,  and  enlarged  in  1681. 

Bechstein    ^  b«*'8tin ) ,  jobarn  biai 

1  ^  t        .    -__  THAtJB,  a  German  natural 
iit,boniinlTC7:diedlnl822.  Me  wrot 


Bmhimni 


Beokfoid 


t  popaUr  iMturml  biitory  of  Genua  nr, 
•Bd  Turloaa  worlw  on  foreatnr,  in  which 
Mhiwt  his  Ubon  were  highly  valnable. 
Is  Britain  h«  la  beat  known  by  •  treatia* 
on  c«ft  birds.  ...    v        » 

race  of  people  inhabitlDg  the  central 
iwrfon  of  Soath  Africa  north  of  Cape 
CoKmy.  They  beioof  to  the  (Treat  Bantu 
family,  and  are  divided  into  trUwl  sections. 
They  lire  chiefly  by  husbandry  and  cattle 
rearing,  and  they  work  with  some  akill 
in  iron,  copper,  ivory,  and  akins.  They 
have  been  much  harassed  by  Boers  and 
others,  and  this  led  them  to  seek  British 
protection.  From  1878  to  1^"^  Bouth 
Bechuanaland  was  partly  adr  '  :  '^•i-'d  by 
British  officers:  and  in  1'  iP'i  iS85 
great  part  of  the  rest  of  Ji-  i'  erritor 
wss  brought  under  Btitin  inn  <  <l,  :! 
farthest  northern  mtrtio-  •  '  ir.  l<owi  vcr, 
reaching  to  the  ZamV-'i  ot  «g  '^niy  « 
protectorate.  The  ar^;  i^  .'t.r.oo  -n.  m, 
and  pop.  73,000.  Cr,,i,  ly' j..t.  An- 
other important  town  I^'  y.tM*'.  a,  v  u.d\ 
was  conspicuous  in  .1  AnpN-i^o.?-  wpi. 
Northward  of  the  own  c>  m  y  )■;>•«  t'. .; 
Bechuanaland  Prott^iort"'.  »  ith  .i  .•n-en 
.estimated  nt  225,000  n,  n.  •■  i  la  i"; 
unknown.  Bechuanaland  lies  u-.w-^tc'i  :t  < 
Transvaal  on  the  east  aiu<  the  0«,nii 
Frotectorate  on  the  west.  I:  h  ..cji'ally 
speaking,  flat  or  only  slightly  .tini^ 

and  is  essentially  a  grass  country,  all  the 
grasses  being  of  a  substantial  and  nutri- 
tious quality  wliioh  stands  well  against 
drought.  Surface  water  is  scarce,  but 
there  is  an  extraordinary  underground 
supply  which  no  doubt  will  be  turned  to 
prontable  account.  Some  pnrta  are 
wooded  and  well  watered.  Gold,  coal, 
and  copper  have  been  found. 
n^nlrAr  (b«k'er),  Geoboe  F.,  geolqrist, 
DeCKer     ^^^  ^^^  jj^^  York  in  1847: 

sraduated  at  Harvard :  instructor  in  min- 
m  at  University  of  California  1875-79; 
afterwards  on  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey. In  1898  he  was  sent  to  examine 
the  mineral  resource*  of  the  Philippines. 
Wrote  several  works  on  the  geology  of 
the  western  mining  region. 
Bprlrpr  Wilhexu  Adolf,  a  German 
sc^&cr,  archuologist,  bom  at  Dresden 
in  1796 :  died  at  Meissen  in  1846.  In  1828 
he  t)ecame  a  teacher  at  Meissen,  in  1837 
was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of 
classical  archsoiogy  at  Leipsic,  and  in 
1842  ordinary  professor.  Best  known 
works :  OaII««,  oder  r8mi$che  Scenen  out 
der  Zcit  Auguttt,  and  Chariklet,  oder 
Bildcr  altgriechitoher  Sitte,  which  repro- 
duce in  a  wonderful  manner  the  social 
life  of  old  Rome  and  Greece ;  also  a  Man- 
nil  of  RomtH  Antiq»%tie». 


SMtlrAt    (bek'et),  Thomas   (the  form 
*''*'*'''     A   Becket   is   riso  common), 
Ardibishop  of  Canterbury,  burn  in  Ix>ndon 
1117  or  1119 ;  assassinated  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral  29th  Dec.,  1170.    He  was  edu- 
cated at  London  and  Paris,  and  was  aent. 
by  the  favor  of  Theobald,  Archbishop  of 
Cfanterbury,  to  study  civil  law  at  Bologna 
In  Italy,  and  on  his  return  made    v  oh- 
deacon  of  Canterbury.    In  1155  Hcvy  II 
appointed  him  high-chancellor,  and  in  this 
capacity  he  was  vested  with  great  powen. 
Me  became  Henry's  bosom  friend  and  was 
oonaulted  in  all  affairs  of  state.     At  this 
period  he  was  a  comidete  courtier,  con- 
forming in  every  respect  to  the  humor  of 
the   king.     He  was,   in   fact,   the   king's 
prime    companion,    held    splendid    levees, 
and  courtt'u  popular  applause.     On  the 
,.f»th  of  Theobald,  1102,  he  was  conse- 
iri>     <  archbibhop,  whi'a  be  displayed  an 
e . .       rdinary  austerity  of  character,  and 
u>n<:)    ad  as  a  zealous  champion  of.  the 
( '!ur< '  against  the  aggressions  of  the  king, 
who       oolicy  was  to  have  the  clergy  in 
pTio  i-  aation  to  the  civil  power.    Becket 
vat     irced  to  assent  to  the  '  Constitutions 
o'.  <':arendon.*  but  a  series  of  bitter  con- 
utc'r   with  tne  king  followed,  ending  in 
BecKet's  flight  to  France,  when  he  ap- 
Ti«-uied  to  the  pope,  by  whom  he  was  sup- 
>.  rted.    After  much  negotiation  a  sort  of 
re  ./nciliation    took    place    in    1170,    and 
"  cket  returned  to  England,  resumed  his 
uiiice,   and  renewed   his  defiance  of  the 
royal  authority.     A  rash  hint  from  the 
king  induced  four  barons,  Reginald  Fitz- 
Urse,  William  de  Tracy,  Hugh  de  Mor* 
ville,  and  Richard  Breto,  to  go  to  Canter- 
bury and  murder  the  archbishop  while  at 
vespers  in  the  cathedral.    By  no  one  was 
the  deed  regretted  more  than  by  Henry, 
and     the     whole    nation     was     shodied. 
Becket  was  canonized  in  1172,  and  the 
splendid  shrine  erected  at  Canterbury  for 
tne  remains  was,  for  three  centuries,  a 
favorite  place  of  pilgrimage. 
HA/tlrA^-f    Gilbert   Abbott  A.    See  A 
j>ecjs.et>b,  ffgckett. 

H^oltfnrH  (bek'ford).  William,  as 
AeCKIOra  English  writer  famous  in 
his  time  for  his  immense  wealth  and  his 
eccentric'  'os.  He  was  born  at  FonthllL 
his  fathr  estate  in  Wiltshire,  in  17W. 
In  1770  •  death  of  his  father  left  him 
in  the  possession  of  $5.000j000  of  money, 
and  an  income  of  $500,000  a  year.  He 
traveled  much,  and  for  some  time  lived 
in  PortuKal.  He  ^xpeuded  an  enormous 
sum  in  building  and  rebuilding  Fonthlll 
Abbey,  near  Salisbury,  which  he  filled 
with  rare  and  expensive  works  of  art. 
Here  he  lived  in  seclusion  for  twenty 
years.  In  1822  the  abbey  and  greater 
part  of  its  contents  were  sold,  and  he 
retired   to  Bath,   where,   with  a   muco* 
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Beokmann 

diminiihed  fortooe,  but  one  amply  ■nfll- 
dent,  he  Uved  tiU  1844.  Hie  Uterary 
fame  reats  upon  his  eastern  tala  Vathek, 
which  he  wrote  in  French,  and  a  transla- 
tion of  which  into  English  (said  to  be 
by  a  clergyman)  appeared  at  London 
without  his  knowledge  in  1784.  The  tale 
is  still  much  read,  and  was  highly  com- 
mended by  Lord  Byron.  He  had  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom  became  Duchess 
of  Hamilton,  and  brought  hij  valuable 
library  to  this  family. — William  Beck- 
Foio,  his  father,  a  London  merchant  and 
West  Indian  proprietor,  was  famous  for 
a  spirited  speech  made  to  George  III 
when  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 
Beokmaim    (bek'mdn),  JouANN,  Ger- 

dustrlal  arts  and  agriculture,  born  in 
17^,  died  1811.  He  was  for  a  short  time 
professor  of  physics  and  nntural  history 
at  St  Petersburg,  and  afterwards  for  al- 
most forty-five  years  professor  of  philos- 
ogaj  and  economy  in  Gdttingen.  His 
Htttory  •/  Inventiona  is  well  known  ia 
its  English   translation. 

BeO&with  (b«k'with),  James  Cab- 
^      .„  »0"^  bo™  1852.     A  na- 

uve  of  Hannibal,  Mo.,  studied  art  at  New 
York  and  Paris.  He  became  prominent 
on  his  return  in  1878,  was  president  of 
the  National  Free  Art  League,  and  agi- 
tated for  the  repeal  of  customs  duties  on 
works  of  art.  He  has  painted  many  fa- 
mous men,  including  Mark  Twain  and 
General  Schofiekl. 

Beckwith  ^*«  Georoe,  English  mili- 
^,  :.  7o«„  ,',  **'y  offi**'",  born  1753; 
died  1823.  He  fought  against  the  Colo- 
msts  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  In  the 
West  Indies  he  was  uctlve  against  the 
Jirench.  taking  Martlnhjue  and  Guade- 
loupe (1810). 

Beokx  (^'fs),  I^ERRE  Jean,  gentral 
of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  born 
iiear  Louvain,  Belgium,  1795 ;  dl«'d  1887. 
The  success  of  the  Jesuits,  especially  in 
non-Catholic  countries,  was  greatly  due 
to  his  tact  and  energy. 
BeCanerel  (bek-rel).  Antoixe  Cesab, 
«  ,4o  'I.  ,  .*  French  physicist,  born 
in  1788;  died  in  1878.  He  served  as  an 
officer  of  engineers,  and  retired  in  1815, 
to  devote  himself  to  electro-chemistry. 

Beoquerel,  antoine  henri  (i852- 

,.      ^  ,'     1908).  a  French  physician 

discoverer  of  the  so-called  Becqucrel  rays, 
Himilar  to  the  X-rays  or  Roentgen  rays 

(q.  v.),  which  can  pass  through  objwts 
ouaque  to  visible  rathution. 
BeCSe  (bech'e).  Old,  a  town  of  Hun- 
,r^_,«ary.  48  miles  s.  of  Szegedin, 
on  Ae  right  bank  of  the  Theiss.  Pop. 
18,866. 

Becskerek    U^<^^'kt.'■^'t^  a  town  of 

Sotttfc  liufigary,  on  tlia 


^^^^^^  Beddoes 

B«^  4S  miles  8.  w.  from  TBmearar.  with 
which  it  communicatea  by  the  Bega  Canal 

T™°®J?.JS*^  »nd  agricoltoral  produce. 
Pop.  2&400. 

Bed.  Bedstead,  an  article  of  furniture 
»  to  sleep  or  rest  on.  The  term 
bed  properly  Is  applied  to  a  large  flat 
bag  filled  with  feathers,  down,  wool,  or 
other  soft  u.-ilerial,  and  also  to  a  mattress 
supported  on  spiral  springs  or  form  of 
elastic  chains  or  wire-work  which  is  rals^l 
from  the  ground  on  a  bedstead.  The 
tenn,  however,  sometimes  includes  the 
bedstead  or  frame  for  supporting  the  bed. 
the  forms  of  beds  are  necessarily  very 
various— every  period  and  country  hav- 
ing Its  own  form  of  bed.  Air-beds  ard 
water-beds  (which  see)  are  much  used 
by  invalids. 

Bed.    *°  8«>lo«y.   »  layer  or  stratum, 
...       usually  a  stratam  of  considerable 
thickness. 

Beda.    See  Bede. 

BedarieUZ    (ba-dar-I-en).  a  thriving 
«»«,«,»» UA.     manufacturing    town    in 
Southern  France,  dep.  H«rault,  situated 
on  the  Orb.    Pop.  (1906)   6594. 

Bedbug.     See  Bug. 

Bed-chamber,  ^"^  °*'  ^«f » <l®^''" 

'  of  the  royal  house- 
hold of  Britain  under  the  groom  of  the 
stole.  They  are  twelve  in  number,  and 
wait  a  week  each  in  turn.  In  the  case 
of  a  queen  regnant  these  posts  are  occu- 
pied by  ladies,  called  Ladtet  of  the  Bed- 
chamber. 

Beddoes  (bed'Si),  Thomas,  physician 
and  author,  born  in  17i>0; 
educated  at  Oxford.  I^ndon,  and  Edin- 
burgh; appointed  reader  in  chemistry  at 
Oxford.  There  he  published  some  excel- 
lent chemical  and  medical  treatises.  Ilia 
expressed  sympathy  with  the  French 
revolutionists  led  to  his  retirement  from 
his  readership  in  1792,  soon  after  which 
he  published  his  Ohaeriatiom  on  the 
Nature  of  Demonstrative  Evidence  und 
the  exceedingly  popular  Historu  of  Isaac 
Jenlint.  In  1704  he  married  a  sister 
of  Maria  Edgeworth ;  and  in  1798,  aided 
by  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth,  opened 
a  pneumatic  institution  for  curing  phthis- 
ical and  other  diseases  by  Inhalation 
of  gases.  It  speedily  became  an  ordinary 
hospital,  but  was  noteworthy  as  con- 
nected with  the  discovery  of  the  prop- 
erties of  nitrous  oxide,  and  as  having 
been  superintended  by  the  young  Hum- 
phry Davy.  Beddoes's  essays  on  Cob- 
sumption,  on  Fever,  and  his  aygeia  had  a 
high  contemporary  repute.     He  died  ia 

Beil(lo#a     Thomas  liOVKLL,  dramatist, 
ACUUUCB,    i^y^  j^  1803;  published  the 

BrOo't  Trwitin  while  an  undergraduate 
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at  Oxford,  and  led  an  eccentric  life,  dying 
in  1840.    Hia  work  was  largely  fragmen- 
tary, bat  hia  jpoathnmouB   Deatk'i  Jett- 
Uok,  c"  ike  FooVt  Tragedy   (1850),  re- 
ceived tlie  bigli  praise  of  such  judges  as 
Landor  and  Browning.    Hia  Poemt,  with 
memoir,  appeared  in  1851. 
Beds   (1>^)>    '■^    Beda,    or    B^eda, 
****^    known  as  the  Venerable,  an  An- 
gio-Sazon  scholar,  bom  in  672  or  673  in 
the    neighborhood    of    Monkwearmouth, 
County  Durham ;  educated  at  St  Peter's 
monastery,    Wearmouth;    took    deacon's 
orders  in  his  nineteenth  year  at  St.  Paul's 
monastery,    Jarrow,    and    was    ordained 
priest  at    thirty   by    John   of   Beverley, 
Bishop  of  Hexham.     His  life  was  spent 
in  studious  seclusion,  the  chief  events  in 
it    being    the     production    of    homilies, 
hymns,  lives  of  saints,  commentaries,  aud 
works  in   history,  chronology,   grammar, 
etc.     He  was  the  most  learned  Engllsh- 
msn  of  his  day,  and  in  some  seuse   the 
father  of  English  history,  his  most  im- 
portant work  being  his  Uistoria  Ecclcai- 
uitica  OenttM  Anglorum  (or  *  Ecclesiasti- 
cal   History    of    England'),    afterwards 
translated   by    King    Alfred    into   Anglo- 
Saxon.      Besides    his    familiarity     with 
Latin,  lie  knew  Greek  and  had  some  ac- 
quaintance  with    Hebrew.      Most   of    his 
writings  were  on  scriptural  and  ecclesias- 
tical subjects,  but  he  also  wrote  on  cbro- 
Dulogy.  physical  science,   grammar,   etc, 
and  had  considerable  ability  in  the  writ- 
ing of  Latin  verse.     He  died  in  735,  an 
interesting  record  of  his  closing  days  be- 
ing preserved   in  a   letter  by   his  pupil 
Cutbbert.     His  body   was  after  a  lapse 
of  time  removed  from  Jarrow  church  to 
Durham,    but   of   the   shrine   which   for- 
merly enclosed  them  only  the  Latin  in- 
scription remains,  ending  with  the  verse 
— '  Uac  sunt  in  fossa  Bedse  vene^abilis 
oosa.' 

BedefiTUar.    °'  Bedeoab   (bed'-e-gar>, 

^         'a   spongy   exf^resoence    or 

(all,  sometimes  termed  sweet-briar  sponge, 


a  a,  Bedaguar  oq  tha  Rosa 
(ouad  OB  various  species  of  roses,  and 


prodnced  by  several  insects  as  receptacles 
for  their  eggs,  especially  by  the  Bhoditea 
rotw,  the  larvae  of  which  may  be  found 
feeding  upon  the  juices  of  the  plant.  It 
was  once  thought  to  be  a  dloretic  and 
vermifuge. 

HpiIpII  (be-del'),  WnxiAM,  ia  cele* 
Xieaeu  )yrtH^  Irish  bishop,  bom  io 
Essex  in  1571.  In  1607  he  went  to  Ven- 
ice as  chaplain  to  Sir  Henry  VITotton,  and 
remained  four  years.  After  holdlnc^the 
living  of  Horaingsheath  from  1616-27  h« 
became  provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  in  1629  Bishop  of  Kiunore  and 
Ardagh,  though  he  resigned  the  latter  of 
the  united  sees  in  1633.  He  set  himself 
to  reform  abuses  and  promote  the  spread 
of  Protestantism,  procured  the  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament  into  Irish,  and  by 
his  tact  and  wisdom  conciliated  the  ad- 
herents of  both  creeds.  He  underwent  a 
brief  imprisonment  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  rebellion  in  1641,  and  died  in  the 
year  following.  His  biography  was  writ- 
ten by  Bishop  Bumet. 

Be'der  Ware,  see  sidery. 

'Ra/l'fArrl  (bed'furd),  a  municipal 
JSeaiOra  borough  of  England,  the 
county  town  of  Bedfordshire,  on  the 
Ouse.  The  chief  buildings  are  the  law 
courts,  a  range  of  public  schools,  a 
large  infirmary,  county  jail,  etc.,  and 
the  churches.  The  town  is  rich  in  char- 
ities and  educational  institutions,  the 
most  prominent  l>eing  the  Bedford  Char- 
ity, embracing  grammar  and  other 
schools,  and  richly  endowed.  There  is 
an  extensive  manufactory  of  agricultur- 
al implements;  lace  is  also  made,  and 
there  is  a  good  trade.  John  Bunyan  was 
bora  at  Elstow,  a  village  near  the  town, 
and  it  was  at  Bedford  that  he  lived, 
preached,  and  was  imprisonrd.  Pop. 
39,185. — Bedfobdshim:,  or  Beds,  the 
county,    is     bounded     by     Northampton. 

Siucks,  Herts.  Cambridge,  and  Hunting- 
on ;  area,  466.4  sq.  miles,  of  which  nearly 
nine-tenths  is  under  tillage  or  in  i>enna- 
nent  pasture.  Chalk  hills,  forming  s 
portion  of  the  Chilterns,  cross  it  on  th( 
8. ;  N.  of  this  is  a  belt  of  sand ;  the  soi] 
of  the  vale  of  Bedford,  consisting  mainij 
of  clay  and  loam,  is  very  fertile ;  and  thi 
meadows  on  the  Ouse,  Ivel,  and  othei 
streams  furnish  rich  pasturage.  Besides 
the  usual  cereal  and  other  crops,  culinary 
vegetables  are  extensively  cultivated  fot 
the  London  market.  Principal  manufac- 
tures :  agricultural  implements,  and 
strnw-plnit  for  hats,  which  is  made  up 
p-iiicipully  at  Dunstable  and  liUton.  Pop. 
(1911)  105.814.  ,    ^ 

TltkAfnrA  John,  Dukb  of,  one  of  the 
•oCOIOra,  younger  sons  of  Henry  IV, 
Klnc  of  En^and ;  fMuous  as  a  statesmu 
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poetry  and  fiction.  In  atatun  they  are 
anderriaad,  and  tbonKh  actiTe,  they  art 
not  atroof.  The  ordinary  dr«M  of  tlia 
men  ia  a  long  aUrt  girt  at  dM  Mm,  a 
black  or  red  and  ycUow  handker^M  for 
the  head,  and  aandaJa;  of  tlw  woown, 
loose  drawers,  a  long  sblrt,  and  a  larp* 
dark-blue  shawl  covering  the  head  and 
figure.  The  lance  la  the  favorite  weapon. 
TlmAmmnrtk*  <i  troublesome  kind  of  iorea 
sea  BOrCB,  jj^^le  to  appear  on  patienti 
long  confined  to  bed,  and  either  unable  oi 
not  allowed  to  change  their  position,  and 
occurring  at  the  parts  chiefly  preased  b; 
the  weight  of  the  l)ody. 

Bedstead,    see  Bed. 

Tt^H^afrflixr  ^^^  popular  name  of  the 
JSeaSiraw,  ^iffe^nt  species  of  Ga 
Hum,  a  genus  of  plants,  order  Rubiaces. 
The  Yellow  Bedstraw  or  Cheeae-rennet 
(O.  verum),  the  flowere  and  roots  ol 
which  afford  yellow  and  red  dyes,  ia  rare 
in  New  England.  Gooaegrass  (O.  spar- 
ine) is  a  well-k  ;own  member  of  the 
^enus,  the  juice  of  which  has  been  used 
in  lepra  and  other  cutaneoua  diseases. 
Bee  '^  ^t^rge  and  natural  family  of  tlu 
>  zoological  order  Hymenoptera. 
characterized  by  the  plumose  form  ol 
many  of  their  hairs,  by  the  large  size  ol 
the  basal  segment  of  the  foot  and  by  th< 
development  of  a  *  tongue '  for  auckin; 
liquid  food.  Bees  are  apecialized  in  cor 
reapondcnce  with  the  flowers  from  whicl 
they  draw  the  bulk  of  their  food  8up|>ly. 
the  flexible  tongue  being  used  for  auckinii 
nectar,  the  plumed  hairs  and  modified  lep 
for  gathering  pollen.  These  floral  prod 
ucts  are  in  most  cases  collected  and  stored 
by  the  bees,  but  some  genera,  '  cucko« 
parasites,'  lay  their  eggs  in  the  nests  ol 
other  bees.  In  many  genera  of  bees  there 
are  ordinary  males  and  females,  the  females 
Bed  of  Justice.    See  Lit,  de  Juatiee.  constructing  a  nest  formed  of  several  cells 


and  a  warrior.  He  defeated  the  French 
fleet  in  1416,  commanded  an  ezpeditioa 
to  BcotUnd  in  1417,  and  waa  lieutenant 
of  Bnj^nd  during  the  absence  of  Henry 
V  in  France.  On  the  king'a  death  he 
became  regent  of  France,  and  for  aeveral 
years  his  policy  was  as  successful  as  it 
was  able  and  vigorous,  the  victory  of 
Vemeuil  in  1424  attesting  his  generahihip. 
The  greatest  stain  on  his  memory  is  his 
execution  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  (Joan 
of  Arc)  in  1431.  He  died  in  1435  at 
Etonen. 

UmAfnrA  a  city,  capital  of  Lawrence 
neOIOra,  q^  Indiana.  71  miles  N.  w. 
of  New  Albany.  It  has  electric  power 
and  good  railroad  facilities,  and  is  within 
40  miles  of  Indiana's  great  coal  field. 
Pop.  (IfilO)  8716. 

ll*«11am  a  corruption  of  Bethlehem 
iieaittm,  (Hospital),  the  name  of  a 
religious  house  in  London,  converted,  after 
the  general  suppression  by  Henry  VIII, 
into  a  hospital  for  lunatics.  The  original 
Bedlam  stood  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  its 
modem  successor  is  in  St.  George's  Fields. 
The  lunatics  were  at  one  time  treated  as 
little  better  than  wild  beasts,  and  hence 
Bedlam  came  to  be  typical  of  any  scene 
of  wild  confusion. 

nffilTnor  (bed-mar'),  Alphonso  db  la 
ACUiUHi:  ^yyy^j^  ilARQUis  DE,  a  Span- 
ish cardinal,  born  in  1572 ;  was  sent  in 
ltJ07  by  Philip  III  as  ambassador  to  Ven- 
ice, and  became  famous  through  an  alleged 
conspiracy  with  the  Milanese  and  Neapoli- 
tan governors  to  overthrow  the  republic  of 
Venice  and  subject  it  to  Spanish  domina- 
tion (1618).  On  its  discovery  Bedmar 
escaped,  and  was  appointed  governor  of 
the  Ijow  Countries  by^  the  king  and  car- 
dinal by  the  ^pe.  Died  in  1655.  The 
plot  is  the  subject  of  Otway's  Venice  Pre' 
terved. 


fltkAnnirxti  (bed-u-?nz';  Arabic  Bedawi, 
ISeaOTUnS  ^p,  Sedawtn,  'dwellers  of 
the  desert'),  a  Mohammedan  people  of 
Arab  race  inhabiting  chiefly  the  deserts  of 
Arabia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  North  Afiica. 
They  lead  a  nomadic  existence  in  tents, 
huts,  caverns  and  ruins,  associating  in 
tribes  under  sheiks,  to  whom  all  disputes 
are  referred.  In  respect  of  occupation  they 
are  only  shepherds,  herdsmen,  and  horse- 
breeders,  varying  the  monotony  of  pas- 
toral life  by  raiding  on  each  other  and 
plundering  unprotected  travelers,  whom 
they  consider  trespassers.  They  are 
ignorant  of  writing  and  books,  their 
knowledge  lieing  purely  traditional  and 
mainly  genealogical.  Tboy  are  lax  iu 
morals,  and  unreliable  even  in  respect  of 
the  code  of  honor  attributed  to  them  in 


and  placing  in  each  of  them  a  sunplv  ol 
food  for  the  grub  which  is  to  hatch  fro!i] 
the  eggs  laid  therein.  Such  bees,  althougli 
a  number  of  them  frequently  make  nests 
together,  are  termed  'solitary,'  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  '  social '  bees,  amnni 
which  there  are  two  kinds  of  females — the 
normal  fertile  females  or  '  queens '  and  the 
modified  females  with  undeveloped  ovari<>8 
that  are  called  '  workers.'  Among  the 
bumble-bees  {liombu$)  the  workers  hol[i 
the  queen,  who  takes  her  share  in  the 
work  of  the  family;  but  among  the  hive 
bees  (Apis)  the  queen  devotes  ner  whole 
energy  to  the  laying  of  eggs,  whUe  the 
workers  perform  all  other  duties  of  the 
hive.  Solitary  bees  of  different  genera 
follow  varying  modes  of  nest-building. 
Many,  like  the  Halictua  and  Andrena, 
burrow  in  the  ground ;  others,  like  the 
Oamia,  choose  the  hollow  stem  of  a  shrub. 
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The  l«af-catter  beea  (MegackUe)  cut  cir- 
cular diska  from  leavM,  which  they  uae  to 
line  th«  cells  of  their  uoderground  neati ; 
the  carpenter  bees  (Zylooopa  and  others) 
BUike  their  nests  in  dry  wood.  The  mason 
be«s  iOlMlioodoma) ,  described  in  detail 
by  Faore,  have  the  most  remarkable  nest- 
isf  habits  of  jdl  solitary  bees.  The  fe- 
male builds  on  a  stone  a  series  of  cement 
cells,  creatiof  the  cement  from  small  par- 
tides  of  earu  and  stone,  mixed  witii  her 
own  saliTa.  Eight  or  nine  cells  are  con- 
structed, eadi  containing  an  egg  and  a 
■tore  of  honey  and  pollen ;  the  whole  is 
covered  with  a  dome  of  cement 

Amcmg  the  social  bees  the  nest  consists 
of  cells  formed  of  wax  secreted  by  special 
thuds  in  the  abdomen  of  the  bee,  the  wax 
being  pressed  out  in  the  form  of  plates, 
■nd  worked  by  the  legs  and  jaws  into  the 
reqnired  shape.  These  wax  glands  in  the 
ipw  and  Bomlmt  are  ventral  in  position, 
but  in  the  '  stingless '  bees  of  the  tropics 
{Trigona  and  Melipona)  the^  are  dorsaL 
The  colony  of  humble-bees  is  started  in 
the  spring  by  a  female  queen  who  has  sur- 
Tived  the  winter,  and  who  constructs  her 
nest  u  derground,  forming  a  number  of 
waxen  cells.  The  young  females  assist 
the  queen  by  building  new  cells  and  gath- 
ering food,  and  as  the  season  advances  the 
queen  may  be  relieved  of  all  work  in  the 
seat.  In  the  autumn  males  are  produced 
as  well  as  young  queens ;  but  the  winter 
kills  both  males  and  workers  and  only  the 
young  queens  are  left  to  hibernate.  The 
workers  sometimes,  in  case  of  the  death 
of  the  queen,  keep  the  community  from 
dying  out 

The  Apia,  the  genus  of  the  hive-bee,  is 
the  most  highly  spedalizod  member  of  the 
bee  family,  queens  and  workers,  as  we 
bare  seen,  being  entirely  differentiated, 
though  the  workers  may  be  capable  of 
laying  unfertilised  eggs  from  which  males 
('drones')  are  always  batched.  The 
cells  of  the  honeycomb  aria  usually  hex- 
agonal in  form ;  some  are  used  for  storage 
and  others  for  the  rearing  of  young. 
Those  for  the  rearing  of  workers  are 
smaller  than  those  for  the  rearing  of 
drones,  while  those  for  the  rearing  of 
young  queens  are  larger  than  either,  and 
roughly  oval  in  shape.  Fertilized  eggs  are 
laid  in  the  queen  and  worker  cells ;  unfer- 
tilised in  the  drone  cells.  Whether  the 
fertilized  egg  shall  develop  into  a  queen 
or  a  worker  is  detenniued  by  the  food. 
All  young  grubs  are  fed  upon  a  '  royal 
jelly,'  discharged  from  the  worker's  stom- 
ach and  mixed  with  saliva.  After  the 
fourth  day,  unless  the  grub  is  to  become 
a  queen — and  the  workers  determine  this 
by  the  desirabUity  or  undesirability  of  re- 
lieving their  own  population  by  a  swarm 
—a  mixture  of  honey  and  digested  pollen 
u  substituted.     Befors  the  young  queea 


emerges,  the  old  queen,  prevented  by  the 
workers  from  atUcking  her  royal  daugh- 
ters, leads  off  a  swarm  to  find  a  new 
home.  The  young  queen,  after  mounting 
high  in  the  air  for  her  nuptia.  flight  re- 
turns to  the  hive  and  begins  her  duties  of 
egg-laying.  At  the  approach  of  winter  the 
drones  are  excluded  from  the  hives  and  al- 
lowed to  perish. 

Apiculture  has  been  engaged  in  from 
very  early  times,  but  it  is  only  within 
recent  years  that  it  has  been  reduced  to  a 
science.  Remarkable  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  art  of  queen-rearing  and  in 
improving  the  native  bee  by  judicious 
crossing  with  foreign  breeds ;  and  the  bee 
industry  is  now  one  of  importance,  espe- 
cially in  America.  Many  of  the  large 
bee  fanners  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  harvest  from  50,000  to  60,000 
pounds  of  honey  in  a  single  season.  In. 
the  United  States  apiculture  is  officially 
recognized  by  the  respective  states'  gov- 
ernments and  by  the  federal  government, 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which 
conducts  valuable  experimental  work,  has 
issued  a  bulletin  for  the  aid  of  beekeepers. 
In  several  Canadian  provinces,  also,  pub- 
lic funds  are  used  for  promoting  the  bee 
industry,  and  especially  for  combating  the 
bee  disease  known  as  'foul  brood.'  In 
many  European  countries  technical 
schools,  with  well-equipped  apiaries  at- 
tached, are  supported  by  the  government 
for  the  sake  of  extendingthe  science  and 
practice  of  bee-keeping.  The  value  of  the 
bee  to  the  fruit-grower  and  market-gar- 
dener has  been  proved  'jeyond  dispute, 
since  the  bee  plays  an  important  part  as 
fertilizer,  in  tlie  economy  of  nature.  As 
the  science  of  apiculture  has  advanced 
the  dome-shaped  straw  skep  of  the  past 
has  given  place  to  the  movable-frame  hive. 
The  typical  hive  of  America  is  the  im- 
proved Longstroth  of  ten  frames,  which 
IS  manipulated  from  above,  so  that  any 
single  frame  may  be  raised  for  inspection 
witnout  disturbing  the  others.  Other 
causes  (besides  the  invention  of  the  mov- 
able frame)  contributing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  modem  hive  are  the  improve- 
ments in  the  method  of  extracting  honey 
from  combs  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
comb  foundation.  Tlie  extractor,  throw- 
ing the  liquid  honey  out  of  the  ceUs  by 
centrifugal  force,  was  first  brought  to 
public  notice  in  1805.  It  enabled  the  pro- 
ducer to  increase  his  output  and  to  ex- 
tract the  honey  in  most  cleanly  fashion 
without  dama^ng  the  combs.  Another 
machine  for  the  manufacture  of  im- 
pressed wax  sheets,  or  '  comb  foundation ' 
deserves  mention.  The  advantage  of  this 
was  at  once  reaUied  by  practical  apiarists, 
both  as  a  saving  of  labor  to  the  bees  and 
as  economy  to  the  bee-keeper. 

The  most  Mrious  disease  with  which  tbt 
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apiariat  has  to  contend  la  foul  Inood  or 
o«e-peat,  ao  called  becauae  young  brooda 
«•  *ni  rot  in  the  cella.  Since  ita  bac- 
terial wigin  haa  been  discovered  remedies 
nave  been  found  by  wliich  tlie  disease  may 
be  checked  or  treated.  Dysentery  also 
ort^  breaks  out  among  bees  after  the  long 
confinement  of  the  winter;  but  this  may 
be  prevented  by  proper  food  and  core. 
Beeoh,  (^"Sus),  the  common  name  of 
trees  of  the  nat.  order  Cupu- 
Ufene,  well  known  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  including  New  Zealand  and 
Terra  del  Fuego.  The  Fagu$  aylvatica, 
a  common  European  forest-tree,  some- 
times reaches  a  height  of  120  feet,  with 
a  diameter  of  4  or  more,  is  known  by 
ita  waved  and  somewhat  oval  leaves,  its 
triangular  fruit  inclosed  by  pairs  in  a 
prickly  husk,  and  by  its  smooth  and 
allvery  bark.  The  wood  is  hard  and 
brittle,  and  if  exposed  to  the  air  liable 
Boon  to  decay.  It  is,  however,  peculiarly 
useful  to  cabinet-makers  and  turners, 
carpenters'  planes,  furniture,  sabots,  etc., 
being  made  of  it ;  and  it  is  durable  under 
water  for  piles  and  mill-sluices.  The 
fruit  or  beech-mait,  when  dried  and 
powdered,  may,  be  made  into  a  wholesome 
bread;  it  has  also  occasionally  been 
roasted  and  used  as  a  substitute  for 
colfee,  and  yields  a  sweet  and  palatable 
oil  used  by  the  lower  classes  of  Silesia 
instead  of  butter.  Beech-mast  is,  how- 
ever, chiefly  used  as  food  for  swine, 
poultry,  and  other  animals.  The  leaves 
of  the  beech-tree  collected  in  the  autumn, 
before  they  have  been  injured  by  the 
frosts,  are  in  some  places  used  to  stuff 
mattresses.  The  North  American  wbite 
beech  is  identical  with  the  European 
species.  Red-leaved  varieties  are  common, 
the  American  E.  ferruginia  being  of  this 
color. 

Beecher  ('*.'«•»*'•)»  henbt  wabd,  an 

eminent  American  preacher, 
■on  of  Lyman  Beecher  (a  distinguished 
clergyman  1775-18«3).  He  was  born  at 
Utchfield,  Connecticut,  June  24,  1S13; 
^"  "jn«ter  at  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana, 
t?i,  u  •  ??^  9',  Plymouth  Congregational 
JUhurch,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  in  1847. 
The  latter  pulpit  he  continued  to  occupy 
*>"  his  death  in  1887,  though  in  1S82  he 
•eased  his  formal  connection  with  the 
Congregationalists  on  the  ground  of  dis- 
S!!i*L«Q°  .,''**'■"*'  punishment.  From  1801 
to  I8«3  he  was  editor  of  the  Independent, 
and   for  about  ten  years  after  1870.  of 

!„*K  •/'•*"•  ^''l'*"'-  He  was  also  the 
autnor  of  a  considerable  number  of  works. 

(1850),  Lxfe  Thoughts  (1S58).  Lecturet 
on  Preaching  (1872-74),  'and  the 
weekly  issue*  of  bia  sermons,  commanded 
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wide  circulation.  Pew  eontempo 
Preachera  appealed  to  as  large  and  div 
a  public.  He  lectured  to  large  audie 
for  many  years  thronghont  the  IJr 
States.  His  brothers  Charles.  Edw 
and  Thomas,  all  distinguished  themst 
us  Congregational  clergymen.  His  sii 
Cathenne  Esther  (bom  1800;  died  18 
did  much  for  the  education  of  women, 
wrote  on  this  subject  and  on  domi 
economy  and  kindred  subjects.  Mrs.  I 
net  Beecher  Stowe,  famous  as  a  nov<' 
was  another  sister. 

Beecher.  ^^^maw    (ms-ises). 

***»  American  theologian,  1 
at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  graduated  f 
Yale  College  in  1797,  and  became  pa 
of  the  East  Hampton  (Long  Island)  P 
byterian  Church  in  1798.  He  was  en 
to  the  Congregational  Church  of  Li 
field.  Conn.,  in  1810.  remaining  with  1 
congregation  till  1828.  While  sen 
these  two  churches  ho  was  becom 
kno\ni  as  a  pulpit  orator  and  his  ji 
lished  sermons  were  in  great  demand, 
lectured  against  intemperance  and  d 
nng.  He  was  for  ten  years  pastor  of 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cincinn 
from  1832,  b»H>oming  coincidently  pr 
dent  of  the  Lane  Theological  Semiiiii 
His  last  years  were  spent  in  Boston  w 
his  son,  Henry  Ward  Beecher  (q.  v.). 

Beecher  Stowe,  Harriet,    f  ^^ 
Beechev      (be'cM),  Aduibal  Frki 

Mvvvu«.jr  jpg  WILLIAM,  son  of 
William  Beechey,  the  painter,  born 
London  in  1796.  In  1818  he  accompati 
Franklin  in  an  expedition  to  discu 
the  northwest  passage,  and  the  follow 
year  took  part  in  a  similar  enterprise  w 
Parry.  In  1821  he  was  commissiuii 
with  his  brother,  H.  W.  Beechey,  to 
amine  by  land  the  coasts  of  North  Afr 
from  Tripoli  eastward,  an  account 
which  appeared  in  1828.  From  182.") 
was  commander  of  the  Bloaaom  in  anotl 
Arctic  expedition,  by  way  of  the  Pac 
and  Bering  Strait,  of  which  a  narrat 
was  published  in  1831.  In  1854  he  v 
given  the  rank  of  rear-admiral;  he  d 
in  1856. 

BeecheV  ^^^  Wiluam,  a  fashioua 
«'»  portrait-painter,  was  born 
1753 ;  died  in  1839.  In  1772  elected  K»; 
Academician,  and  knighted  in  acknowle< 
meut  of  his  large  picture  of  a  cavalry 
view,  including  portraits  of  George  I 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  etc.  The  couipli 
catalogue  of  his  works  includes  portra 
of  nearly  all  the  leading  personages  uf  I 
day,  but  artistically  he  does  not  oeloiig 
the  first  rank  of  portrait-painters. 

Bee-eaters.   "^  family  of  fis6,ir...sti 

*  v«niv*o,     passerine    birds,    di-tr 
uted  over  Africa,  India,  the  Moluoo 
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Australia,  chiefly  known  in  Europe 
th«  Meropt  apiaater,  or  common  bee- 
ater,  a  aummer  visitant  to  Russia  and 
be  Mediterranean  borders.  It  is  rare 
Britain.  For  the  mont  part  thev  nest 
colonies,  depositing  their  eggs  like  the 
Dd-martina,  at  the  end  of  a  tunnel. 
■f.Afl^r8  (usually  but  erroneously 
"  considered  a  corruption  of 

?T.  huffetieri),  yeomen  of  the  guard  of 
jie  sovereign  of  Great  Britain,  stationed 
by  the  sideboard  at  great  royal  dinners, 
uid  dressed  after  the  fashion  of  the  time 
of  Henry  VII. — Also  a  name  for  certain 
^ican  insessorial  birds  (genus  Uu- 
pMga)  which  feed  on  the  larvm  in  the 
bides  of  buffaloes  or  other  animals. 

Jeefsteak  Club,  'I'*',  "^"^  "j  several 

«vvi.B»«<«Mii  vAuw,  pjyiij,  formed  in  Ix>n- 

don  durin|r  the  18th  and  10th  centuries, 

the  first   in    1709,    the   second    in   1735 ; 

Sheridan  founded  one  in  Dublin  in  1749, 

of  which  Peg  WofBngton  was  president. 

The  modem  Beefsteak  Club  was  founded 

by  Toole,  the  actor,  in  1876. 

Heef-tea,       *  nourishing  beverage  for 

'     invalids,  which  may  be  pre- 

ared  from  lean  beef  by  chopping  it  small, 

putting  it  with  some  cold  water  into  a 

Isaucepan  and  letting  it  simmer  for  two 

lor  three  hours  (ur  more),  also  skimming 

loff  the  fat.     It  is  easy  of  digestion,  and 

Ivery    nutritious.     This     should     be    dis- 

jtinguished  from  beef-extracts,  sold  in  cans 

land  jars,  which  are  of  no  real  value. 

IllAAf.Tirnnil      the  tiu-ber  of  some  spe- 

lilCCl  WUUU,     pjpg   ^f   Australian    trees 

|l)elonging  to  the  genus  Casuarinn,  of  a 
jreddish  color,  hard,  pnd  close-grained, 
livith  dark  and  whitish  streaks,  chiefly 
lused  in  fine  ornamental  work. 
I'RAP.ViflixrIr  ^  name  given  to  the 
SCeiittWJL,  honey-buzzard  (Pernta 
rtpuorua),  which  preys  on  hymeuopterous 
I  Insects. 

Beehive-houses.  ^'^^    arch»oiogicai 

vvuA.v  uw ».»««»•   jjjjjjjg    ^f   primitive 

liiwellings  of  unknown  antiquity  found  in 

Scotland  and  Ireland.     They  arc  conical 


Beehive-bouses  at  Cohemamacturech,  co.  Kerry. 

I  ic  shape,  of  small  size,  formed  of  long 

itones,  so  l|id,  on  a  circular  plan,  that 


each  course  is  overlapped  by  that  restini 

upon  it.    No  cement  is  used  in  their  con- 

stniction. 

BeejapOOr     (hS-ja-pCr').      see   BeiQ- 

Beelzebub  /??ijL*-'"i''i„  ^'•'"r* 

the  god  uf  flies  ),  the 
supreme  god  of  the  Syro-Pboenician  peo- 
ples, in  whose  honor  the  Philistines  had  a 
temple  at  Ekron.  With  his  name  may  be 
compared  the  epithet  '  averter  of  flies ' 
applied  to  Zeus  and  later  to  Hercules. 
The  use  of  Beelzebul  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment has  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion, some  asserting  it  to  be  an  oppro- 
brious form  of  Beelzebub,  meaning  the 
'  lord  of  dung,'  others  translating  it 
'  lord  of  the  dwelling,'  and  others  again 
finding  in  the  change  from  b  to  i  only  a 
natural  linguistic  modification. 

Beer*    See  Ale  and   Brewing. 

BeerbhOOm.    see  Birh\um. 
Bpf^mlipbfl.      (b?r-she'ba;  now  Bxr-ti»- 

Aeersneoa     ^^^^^  .t,,e  well  of  the 

oath'),  the  place  where  Ab.aham  made 
a  covenant  with  Abimelech,  and  in  com- 
mon speech  representative  of  the  south- 
ernmost limit  of  Palestine,  near  which  it 
Is  situated.  It  was  here  that  General 
Allcnby  began  his  successful  attack  on  the 
Turks,  Oct.  31,  1917,  culminating  in  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  Dec.  11,  1917.  See 
PaleHtine. 

n^As.Tira'V'  A  solid  fatty  substance 
uccB  wttA,  g^pretpfl  i,y  ^ees,  and  con- 
taining in  its  purified  state  three  chemi- 
cal principles — myricin,  cerin,  and  cero- 
lein.  It  is  not  collected  from  plants, 
but  elaborated  from  sacchirine  food  in 
the  body  of  the  bee.  (See  Bee.)  It  is 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  candles,  for 
modeling,  and  in  many  minor  processes. 
See  Wax. 

Beet  (^^'<>)'  ^  genus  of  plants,  nat. 
order  Chenopodiacee,  distin- 
guished by  its  fruit  being  enclosed  In  a 
tough  woody  or  spongy  five-lobed  enlarged 
calyx.  Two  species  only  are  known  in 
general  cultivation,  namely,  the  sea-beet 
(J?,  maritima)  and  the  garden  beet 
(B.  rulgliria).  The  former  is  a  tough- 
rooted  perennial,  common  on  many  parts 
of  the  British  coast  and  sometimes  culti- 
vated for  its  leaves,  which  are  an  excel- 
lent substitute  for  spinach.  Of  the  garden 
beet,  which  differs  from  the  last  in  being 
of  only  biennial  duration  and  in  forming  a 
tender  fleshy  root,  two  principal  forms  are 
known  to  cultivators,  the  chard  beet  and 
the  common  beet.  In  the  chard  beet  the 
roots  are  small,  white,  and  rather  tough, 
and  the  leaves  are  furnished  with  a  broad, 
fleshy    midrib    (cAartf),   employed   as   a 


Beell^lly 


I 


TeseUble  by  tbe  French,  who  drew  Ui« 
rib«   like    sea-kale    under    the   name    ot 
poMe.     Some  writer*  regard  thia  as  « 
peculiar  specie^  and  call  ft  Beta  okla  or 
korienaU.    The  common  beet  indudea  aU 
the  fleahy-rooted  varieties,   auch  as  red 
beet   (with  a  fleshy  large  carrot-shaped 
root),    yellow   beet,    "ugar-beet,   mangel- 
wurael,  etc.    The  beet  requires  a  ncttlight 
soil,  and  being  a  native  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean region  is  impatient  of  severe  cold, 
requiring  to  be  taken  up  in  the  bMinning 
of  winter  and  packed  in  dry  sand,  or  in 
tits  like  potatoes,  the  succulent  leaves 
jiaving  been  first  removed.    The  beet  may 
be  taken  out  of  the  ground  for  use  about 
the  end  of  August,  but  it  does  not  attain 
its  full  siae  and  perfection  till  the  month 
of  October.      From   the   white   beet   the 
French,  during  the  wars  under  Napoleon 
I,    succeeded    in    preparing    sugar,    that 
article,  as  British  colonial  produce,  hav- 
ing  been   prohibited   in   France.     Since 
that  time,  with  the  increase  of  chemical 
and  technical  knowledge,  the  making  of 
beet-sugar  has  become  an  important  in- 
dustry   in     France,    Germany,    Austria, 
RussUi.  Belgium,  and  Holland,  and  has  of 
late  years  been  widely  cultivated  in  the 
United  States.     The  culture  of  the  beet- 
root   for    sugar    has    been    so    developed 
that  the   production  now  eouals  and  in 
some  years  surpasses  that  of  cane  sugar. 
H^Af-fltr     {.Anthomyia    betve),    a    fly 
.Dccii  ujr       resembling  the  common   fly 
but  of  smaller  size,  which  deposits  its  eggs 
in  the  leaves  of  mangel-wurzels  and  other 

TloAf  Sntyo'T      'This  substitute  for  the 

j>ecb  ougiUt     product    of    sugar-cane 

was  first  made  in  1747  in  Germany  by 

Marggraf,  who  discovered  that  excellent 

sugar  could  be  obtained  from  the  common 

«et.     In  1830  efforts  were  made  in  the 

'nited  States  to  establish  the  beet-sugar 

ndustry,  but  it  was  not  until  1376  that 

an     adequately     equipped     factoiy     was 

erected  for  the  purpose,  in  Alvarado,  Cal. 

Since  that  year  many  similar  ones  have 

been  built,  mostly  in  the  Western  States, 

and  the  industry  may  now  be  said  to  be 

firmly  established. 

nAAthoven  (bR'tSvn),  Ludwiq  tan, 
JSeevuuveu  ^  great  German  musical 
composer,  bom  at  Bonn,  Prussia,  in  1770, 
studied  under  his  father  (a  tenor  singer), 
Pfeiffer,  Van  den  Eeden,  and  Neefe; 
began  to  publish  in  1783;  became  assis- 
tant court  organist  in  1785.  At  the  age 
of  17  Beethoven  played  before  Mozart, 
whom  he  astonished  by  his  virtuosity,  and 
who  subsequently  gave  him  a  few  lessons. 
He  was  sent  by  the  Elector  of  Cologne 
to  Vienna  in  1792,  where  he  was  the  pupil 
of  Haydn  and  Albrechtsberger,  and  ac- 
quired a  high  reputation  for  pianoforte 
fztemporisanon  before  the  merit  of  his 


written  compositions  was  fuUj  undento 
In  or  near  Vienna  almort  "U  U»  •' 
sequent  Ufe  was  »9^}u^"*^^  ^ 
S^orth  Germany  to  1796,  bdM  the  m 
important   break.     He   died   March 
1827.    His  Uter  Ufe  was  rendered  soi 
what  morbid  by  his  deafnew,  of  whl«± 
first  aigns  appeared  in  1797.    He  had. 
head  of  Jove  on  the  body  of  »u»h 
and  there  was  in  him  a  strong  dash 
what  in  a  lesser  man  woald  b«  termed 
sanity,  with  an  alternation  between 
highest  elevation  of  genina  and  the  c 
duct  of  a  fool  or  bnfFoon.    His  best  wo 
were  published  after  1800,  two  j^n 
being  observable :   the  first  frmn  1800 
1814,    comprising   avmphom«*   2-8 : 
opera  FideJio    (oriifnally  Xe«mor«), 
music  to  Goethe's  Egmont,  and  the  o; 
tures    to   Prometheut,    Cortolanut,   K 
Btephen  a.nd  Fidelia;  the  second  (in  wt 
the  poetic  school  of  musldans  find 
germs    of    the    subsequent    developm 
through  Schumann,  Wagner,  aiid  Lis 
comprising    the    Ninth    Symphony, 
Mitta  Solemnit,  and  the  8onata$  Op.  ] 
102,  106,  109,  110,  and  111. 
ItAAflik    (Wtl),  a  name  «^fien  used 
ACebic    synonymous     with     the    t 
Coleoptera,  but  restricted  by  others  to 
elude  all  those  insicts   that  have  t 
wings  protected  by  l<ard  cases  or  shea 
called  elytra.     Beetles  vary  in  size  f 
a  mere  point  to  the  bulk  of  a  man  s 
the    largest,    the   elephant   beeUe   of 
America,  being  4  inches  long.     The 
called    'black    bceUes'   of   kitchens 
cellars  are  not  properly   beetles  at 
but  cockroaches,  and  of  the  order  Urtl 
tera.  ,  ,       . 

Beetle-stone,  ?„nlo„V  so'^'na 

from    the    resemblance    of    the    incl 
coprolite  to  the  body  and  limb  of  a  be 
Beet-root.    See  Beet 
nAfo'Tio     (Ital.»  corrupted   from 
iSeiana    ),i^a„la,     ^iTpiphany*), 
Italy,  a  legendary  housewife  who,  h 
too  busy  to  see  the  wise  men  of  the 
on   their  way  to  the  Infant  Christ, 
been  looking  out  for  them  ever  since 
Ing    Ignorant    that    they    returned    I 
another   way.     She   Is   particularly 
cerned   with   children,    and    on   Twe 
night  stockings  are  hung  out  to  te< 
her  gifts.     The  name  is  also  gfven 
ragged  doll  which  appears  In  the  st 
and  shops  on  the  eve  and  day  of  Li 

iSI'-,  or  Bet  ('prince'  or  'lord' 
"^oJ  Turkey,  a  governor;  or 
particularly  the  pvernor  of  a  cai 
Sometimes  given  loosely  to  superior 
cers  and  persons  of  rank.  It  ranki 
tween  effendi  and  pasha. 


Baga 


Belieadisf 


Bega 


(bi'gi),  CtoBiiixius,  a  Dutch 
painter  and  engraver,  bom  ■.'* 
Harlem  in  1820,  one  of  the  aUest  pupila 
of  Adrian  Ton  Oatade.  Hia  beat  paintinga 
an  in  the  Berlin  Mnaeum,  and  the  Pina- 
kothek  at  Munich.  He  died  of  the  plague 
in  1664. 

nrntfam  (ba'gAa),  Kabl,  a  German  hia- 
***»""  iorical  and  jiortrait  painter, 
bom  1794 ;  died  1854.  He  waa  long  court 
painter  and  profeaaor  at  Berlin  Academy, 
and  painted  the  portraita  of  many  eminent 
peraooagea. — Rdnhold,  German  sculptor, 
yonnger  aon  of  Karl  Begaa,  was  bom  in 
1831.  He  executed  the  sUtue  of  Schiller 
for  the  Gendarmen  Markt  in  Berlin. 
Since  1870  he  baa  actively  dominated  the 
plastic  art  in  Prussia,  some  of  tiie  moat 
noted  producta  of  hia  work  being  in  Ber- 
lin. 

Beggar-my-neighbor,   "a^^tm?- 

ally  played  by  two  persons,  who  share 
the  pack,  and,  iuying  their  shares  face 
downwards,  turn  up  a  can!  alternately 
until  an  honor  appears.  The  honor  has 
to  be  paid  for  by  the  less  fortunate  player 
at  the  rate  of  four  cardH  for  an  ace,  three 
for  a  king,  two  for  a  qiiwn,  and  one  for 
a  knave ;  but  if  in  the  course  of  payment 
another  honor  should  he  turned  up  the 
late  creditor  becomes  himself  a  debtor  to 
the  amount  of  its  value. 

I  Beggar's  Opera,  The,  f^C^QaJ, 

produced  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  January 

I  29, 1728. 
Beifliardi    (heg'drdi),   or  Beoxtabds, 

,  vguiuwB  meml)er8  of  a  religious 
body  which  arose  in  Flanders  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  They  disclaimed  the 
authority  of  princes,  and  refused  to  sub- 
mit unconditionally  to  the  rules  of  any 
order,  but  bound  themsel.es  to  a  life  of 
Mtreme  sanctitv  without  neceasarily  quit- 
ting their  secular  vocations.  They  were 
perspouted  in  the  latter  half  of  the  four- 
teenth century  as  heretics,  and  either 
dispersed    or    distributed    over    the    Do- 

1  minican  and  Franciscan  orders. 

lormi     (be-gdr'mi).       See     Ba- 
i7iVmi, 


Slants  of  the  order  are  tropical,  aad  dMf 
ave  mostly  pink  or  red  flowers. 

BegaardS.     see  Beghard$. 

Besmines  (•>e:«6»»').  «n  order  of  fe- 
«^iuuv.  aialeu,  who.  without  taking 
the  monastic  tows,  formed  societies  for 
devotion  and  charity,  lIvinK  in  houses 
called  beffuinaffei.  The  order  originated 
towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century, 
in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  and  waa 
very  flourishing  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries.  They  still  exist  in 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  though 
the  modern  beguinage  is  an  eleemosynary 
institution  for  lodging  unmarried  women 
rather  than  of  the  old  type. 
Be'cmm    '"  ^^^  ^^""^  indies,  a  princess 

Behaim  (bfl'bim),  or  Behric,  Mab- 
TIN,  a  mathematician  and 
cosmographer,  bora  at  Niimberg  about 
14.10.  Ho  wont  from  Antwerp  to  Lisbon 
with  n  hiRh  reputation  in  1480,  sailed  in 
the  fleet  of  Diogo  Cam  on  a  voyage  of 
disc<.very  (1484-86),  and  explored  the 
islands  on  the  const  of  Africa  as  far  as 
the  Tongo.  In  I486  he  settled  in  Fayal, 
where  he  remained  for  several  years,  and 
assisted  in  the  discovery  of  the  other 
Azores :  was  afterwards  knighted,  and  re- 
turned to  his  native  country,  where,  in 
1492,  he  constructed  n  terrestrial  globe, 
still  preserved.  He  died  at  Lisbon  in 
1506. 

Beham  (baiiam), 

engravers 
Babtiiel,  pupil  of  Diirer,  bora  at  Niim- 
here  1502 ;  died  at  Venice  1540.  A  picture 
by  him  in  the  Pinakothek  at  Munich 
ranks  among  the  masterpieces  of  the  old 
German  school. — 2.  Hans  Sebalo,  born 
at  NUrnberg  in  1500 ;  brother  of  Barthel. 
He  was  one  of  DUrer's  ablest  pupils,  bat 
his  subjects  were  often  gross.  His  later 
career  was  that  of  a  tavern  and  l>rothel 
keeper,  and  he  died  or  was  put  to  death 
about  1550. 


the   name   of   two 
and     painters. — 1. 


BellAP    (be-hlr'),a  prov.  of  Hii^ustan. 

^%^Mtmm     j^     Bentral,     aroa    44,139    -q. 

y.      .  miles.    It  is  generally  flat,  and  is  divided 

Be&r'lerbeGr   (  P"nce  of  princes •>,  the  into  almost  equal   parts  by   the  Ganges, 

»  »    title  among  the  Turks  of  the  chief  tributaries  of  which  in  the  prov. 


Beghs 


a  governor  who  has   under  him   several 
I  begs,  ngas,  etc. 

BefiTOnia     (be-gS'nl-a),    an    extensive 
^  genus  of  succulent-stemmed 

herbaceous  plants,  order  Beeoniaceee,  with 
fleshy  oblique  leaves  of  various  colors, 
and  showy  uniserual  flowers,  the  whole 
perianth  colored.  They  readily  hybridise, 
and  many  fine  varieties  have  been  raised 
irom  the  tuberous-rooted  kinds.  From 
the  shape  of  their  leaves  they  have  been 
luied  elephfMt't   ear.     Almost  all    the 


are  the  Gogra.  Gandak^  Kusi,  Mahananda, 
and  Soane.  There  is  an  extensive  canal 
and  irrigation  system.  Opium  and  Indigo 
are  largely  produced.  It  is  the  most 
densely  peopled  prov.  of  India ;  pop. 
24.185,000.  Pntna  is  the  capital.— The 
town  of  Behar.  In  the  Patna  district,  con- 
tains  some  ancient  mosques  and  the  ruins 
of  an  old  fort ;  it  Is  a  place  of  large  trade- 
Pop.  45,063. 

Beheading  5«;>£ji«>;  ««<"»«* 


Behemotli 


Bek 


Behemoth  (Mltf-motb).  th«  animal 
wanmQ^a  d€«:rlbed  In  Job,  iL  Tha 
dMcriptioa  it  moat  applicable  to  tba 
hippopotamus,  and  the  word  eeema  to  be 
of  Bnptian  orisin  and  to  signify  '  water- 
ox';  bat  it  has  been  Tarionsljr  asserted 
to  be  the  oz«  tha  elephant,  the  crocodile, 
etc. 

Be^en,  On.  or.    same  as  Oil  of  Ben. 

Behistun  (bft-hls-tdn'),  or  Bis'trrrif, 
^^  a  mountain  near  a  village 
of  the  same  name  in  Persian  Kurdistan, 
celebrated  for  the  sculptures  and  cune- 
iform inscriptions  cut  upon  one  of  its 
sides — a  rock  rising  almost  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  height  of  1700  feet.  These 
worlM,  which  begin  about  300  feet  from 
the  ground,  T'ere  executed  by  the  orders 
of  Darius  I,  Ivlng  of  Persia,  and  set  forth 
his  genealogy  and  victories.  To  receive 
the  inscriptl>n8  the  rock  was  carefully 
polished  and  coated  with  a  hard  Biliceous 
varnish.  The>  probable  date  is  about 
013  B.C.  They  w^re  first  copied  and  de- 
ciphered  by  Rawlinson. 
Behn  <^P°)>  Aphka,  English  writer  of 
plays  and  novels,  bom  1040; 
maiden  name  Johnson.  As  a  child  she 
went  out  to  Surinam,  where  she  became 
acquainted  with  the  slave  Oroonuko, 
whom  she  made  the  subject  of  a  novfl. 
On  her  return  to  Englaud  slie  mnrriod 
Mr.  Behn,  a  London  merchant  of  Dutch 


extraction,  but  was  probably  a  widow 
when  sent  by  Charles  II  to  serve  as  a  spy 
at  Antwern  during  the  Dutch  war.     She 


afterwards  hecame  fashionable  among  the 
men  of  wit  and  pleasure  of  the  time  as  a 
prolific  writer  of  plays,  poems,  and  storfes, 
now  more  notorious  for  their  indecency 
than  their  ability.  She  died  in  1089,  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Behrin&r.  o^^I^ebino  (bu'rlng),  virus, 
o'  a  famous  navigator,  born  in 
1680  at  Horsens,  Jutland.  The  courage 
displayed  by  him  as  captain  in  the  navy 
of  Peter  the  Great  during  the  Swedish 
wars  led  to  hia  being  chosen  to  command 
•  Toyage  of  discovery  in  the  Sea  of 
Kamchatka.  In  1728  and  subsequently 
be  examined  ttie  coasts  of  Kamchatka, 
Okhotsk,  and  the  north  of  Siberia,  ascer^ 
taining  the  relation  between  the  north- 
eastern Asiatic  and  northwestern  Amer- 
•c«n  coasts.  Returning  from  America  in 
1741,  he  was  wrecked  upon  the  desert 
Island  of  Awatska  (Behring's  Island), 
and  died  there. 

Behring,    or   Bering:,    Strait, 
Sea,  and  Island.   V^^  strait  is 

-- «ii       iv  .  *°e  channel  sep- 

arating the  continents  of  Asia  and  Amer- 
ica, and  connectiiig  the  North  Pacific  with 


tiM  Arctic  Ocean ;  breadth  at  tba  narroi 
cat  part,  between  Cape  Prince  of  Wal( 
and  East  Cape,  about  36  milea;  depth  I 
the  middle  from  20  to  30  fathoma.  It 
fnnen  in  winter,  and  seldom  free  froi 
fog  or  haxe.  Tliough  named  after  Viti 
Behring,  it  was  only  fully  explored  t 
Cook  in  1778. — Beuunq  Sea,  Bometiin« 
called  the  Sea  of  Kamchatka,  is  thi 
portion  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  lyii 
between  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  B*>h 
'ing  Strait. — Behrixo  Iblaitd,  we  mm 
westerly  of  the  Aleutian  diain,  off  tt 
east  coast  of  Kamchatka.  There  are  fe 
inbabitanta;  the  island  is  without  woo 

Beira  (b&'i-ri)  a  division  and  forrai 
"  province  of  Portuga!,  betwee 
Spain  ana  the  Atlantic,  and  bounded  b 
the  Douro  on  the  N.  and  by  the  Tugu 
and  Estremadura  on  the  s.  Surfac 
mountainous,  with  the  highest  level  i 
Portugal  (6540  feet).  Area,  9244  squai 
miles.  Chief  town,  Colmbra.  The  tuw 
of  Beira  is  a  seaport  of  Portuguese  1:8! 
Africa,  with  a  gcxid  harbor  and  export 
of  gold,  wax  and  rubber. 

Beirut.       See  Bevrout. 

Beit-el-Fagih  <,?  v1„»«>x4Jr 

principal  market  for  Mocha  coffee.    Poi 

Befa    (ba'xha),    a    town    of   Portuga 
jr  ,     province  of  Alemtejo,  with  an  ol 
cathedral    and    some    Roman     remaini 
Pop.  8900. 

Bejanoor  ^^V?.'P?'''>  *  '"'"^  '"'': 

J"*^"*  of  Illndustan,  in  the  Bom 
bay  presidency,  near  the  borders  of  th 
Nizam's  dominions,  on  an  affluent  of  th 
Krishna.  It  was  one  of  the  largest  citip 
In  India  until  its  capture  by  Aurungzeb 
in  16S6.  The  ruins,  of  which  some  ar 
In  the  richest  style  of  oriental  art,  ar 
chiefly  Mohammedan,  the  principal  b<in 
Mahomet  Shah's  tomb,  with  a  dome  visibi 
for  14  miles,  and  a  Hindu  temple  in  tin 
earliest  Brahmanlcal  style.  Pop.  utwu 
J.  I  f  uuu* 

Be  jar  y>ft-har'),  a  fortified  town  o 
•  Spain,  prov.  Salamanca,  wit! 
woolen  manufactures.  Pop.  9488. 
Beke  (b^^),  Chables  Tilstone.  ai 
English  traveler,  born  In  1*^(H] 
He  studied  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  liav 
ing  devoted  much  attention  to  anrii'n 
history  and  kindred  suhjects  he  pub!isbe< 
In  1834  Oriffinea  Rihlica,  researches  ii 
primitive  history.  Supported  by  privat< 
Individuals,  he  joined  Major  Harris  \i 
the  exploration  of  Abyssinia,  of  wlir! 
he  published  an  account  in  1846.  Tw( 
works  on  the  Nile  followed  in  1847  am 
1849.  In  1866  he  sought  unsuccessfull; 
to  eatabUsh  trade  relatioui  with  Abyssinia 
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^'^  fS*VJ^'»*^y"   to   HamiB   in 

iMid  of  tkt  IM  8cs  in  1874,  in  wliicli 
jHt  im  4lcd. 

nAj^  (bi-tatah),  a  town  of  Huuiry. 
™r"  nt  tbe  junction  of  the  fflack 
•Oil  White  KiWa,  witli  a  trade  in  flax, 
cattily  con,  wine,  etc.  Pop.  25,486. 
I^kkar  (bek'er),  Iuuanuil,  a  Ger- 
man  classical  scholar,  born 
ia  1786;  died  in  1871.  His  critical  edi- 
tiont  of  the  texts  of  the  most  important 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  based  ou  an 
examination  and  comparison  of  MSB., 
are  rery  valuable,  embracing  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Aristophanes,  ThUcydldes.  Livy. 
•od  Tacitoa.  He  also  published  oontribn- 
tiona  to  the  philology  of  the  Romance 
toDfues. 

Bel.  i?®,.  f'"'?'  ^^''•y  ot  the  ancient 
*~*»  Babylonians.  See  Babylon. 
J-1  also  Beloab,  the  Hindu  name  of 
»  the  Xgle  marmHoa,  or  Bengal 
qnfnce.  The  fruit,  which  Is  not  unlike 
SD  orange,  is  slightly  aperient;  a  per- 
fnme  and  yellow  dye  are  obtained  from 
the  rind,  and  a  cement  from  the  mucus 
of  the  seed. 

Bela  (^If)'  tbe  name  of  fonr  kings 
of  Hungary  belonging  to  the  hx- 
pad  dynaaty.— Bela  I  competed  for  the 
crown  with  his  brother  Andrew,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  1061.  lie  died  in  1003, 
after  introducing  many  reforms. — Bexa 
II  mounted  the  throne  in  1131.  and  died 
in  1141.— Bhxa  III,  crowned  1174,  cor- 
m^ed  abuses,  repelled  the  Bohemians, 
Poles,  Auatrians,  and  Venetians,  and  died 
in  1196.— Bkla.  IV,  succeeded  hia  father 
Andrew  II  in  1235 ;  was  ahorUy  after 
defeated  by  the  Tartars  and  detained 
prisoner  for  some  time  in  Austria,  where 
he  had  sought  refuge.  In  1244  he  re- 
gained hia  throne,  and  defeated  the  Aus- 
trians,  but  was  in  turn  beaten  by  the 
iBohfmlans.    Died  in  1270. 

Bel  and  the  Dragon,?.  ''0°'^  »' 

...  o      >  the     Apocry- 

pha, forming  a  sort  of  addition  to  the 
book  of  DanieL  In  it  Daniel  ia  shown  as 
Mposing  the  imposture  of  the  priests  of 
Bel  and  killing  a  sacred  dragon. 
BelaSCO  (be-las'ko).  David,  actor  and 
„  "*'"  adapter  of  plays,  bom  1802. 
His  first  success  was  Hearta  of  Oak. 
There  rapidly  followed  The  Heart  of 
Maryland,  Zaza,  The  DorUng  of  the  Qoda, 
aiul  other  pteces,  one  of  whidh  is  the 
sabject  of  Puccini's  opera,  The  Girl  of  the 
Qotdcn  Weat. 
Belbeia    (bel-bfis),  a  town  of   Lower 

*Mcia  tejypt,  is  miles  n.s.m.  of 
tairo,  on  the  road  to  Syria.  Pop.  11,267. 
Belem    (b&-len'),  a  town  of  Portugal, 

*^"'    on    tbe    right    bank    of    the 


Tacua,  now  th«  fashionable  sabarb  of 
UAoa.  Has  an  old  monastery  wWcB 
contains  tbe  rematiu  of  Vaaco  da  Oama. 
Oamoens,  and  a  number  of  the  Porto- 
game  kings. 

1*1.  J  .  •tf*«fbti  solid,  taperinff, 
dart-shaped  fossils,  popularly  known  as 


Belanmltes. 

1.  Belemnoteuthls  antlquus— Tentral  side. 

9.  Belemnitea  Owenll  (rMtored).  a,  Ouaid 
c,  PhragmMone.  d.  Muscular  tissue  3  mantle 
F,  lofundlbulum.  i,  UncinatMl  arms,  a,  Tto- 
tacttla.    x.  Ink-bag. 

a.  Belemnite.— British  Museum, 
arrow-heads,    thunderlwits,    finger-stones, 
etc. 

PAlfoat  (bel-fast'),  a  seaport  of 
neiiasi,  Ireland  (in  1888  dklared  a 
city),  the  principal  town  of  Ulster,  and 
county  town  of  Antrim,  built  on  low 
alluvial  land  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Lagan,  at  tho  bead  of  Belfast  Lough. 
The  streets  are  spacious  and  regular,  tne 
houses  mostly  of  brick.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  handsome  Episcopal  churches^  in- 
cluding the  cathedral,  but  the  most  mag- 
nificent edifice  is  the  Roman  Catholic  St 
Peter's.  The  population  is  largely  Prot- 
estant, and  there  are  Methodist  and  Pres- 
byterian theological  seminaries.  The  chief 
educational  institution  is  the  Queen's 
Unirersity.  Chief  public  buildings:  the 
town-hall ;  the  range  of  buildings  for  the 
customs,  inland  revenue,  and  post-office; 
the  Ulster  Hall ;  the  Albert  memorial 
dock-tower.  In  the  suburbs  are  several 
public  narks  and  a  tratanic  gardui.  The 
iron  shipbuilding  industry  of  Belfast  is 
one  of  tne  most  imnortaat  In  the  United 
Kinjcdom,  some  uf  the  largest  ships  in  the 
world  having  l>een  launched  there,  among 
them  l>eing  tlie  Oceanic,  the  ill-fated 
Titanic,  the  Baltic,  etc.  Belfast  Lough 
ia  about  15  milea  long,   and  6  milee 
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broad  at  Hm  eatraiMC,  ftfduaUr  n*^*- 
IbI  M  it  aBttraiSM  the  town.  TIm 
MrlMr  and  oSek  accommodation  is  bow 
«ZteiMhr«.  new  dockf  b«Tlng  been  recently 
addaT  Belfiat  Vi%  center  of  tke  Irtoh 
linen  trade,  and  h««  Iht  majori^  of  epin- 
ntnt-mllla  and  powe^loom  HMtonea  la 
Ireland.  PreTloua  to  aboat  1880  the  cot- 
ton manufacture  was  the  leading  induatry 
of  Belfaat.  but  nearly  aU  the  mflla  bare 
been  converted  to  flax-ai^nlng.  The 
importance  of  the  ■hliriratMing  trade  baa 
been  mentioned;  there  are  brewerlea,  dle- 
tincrles,  flour-miUa,  oU-mllla,  foundriea, 
print-works,  tan-yards,  chemical  worlis, 
roMWorks,  etc.  The  commerce  is  large. 
An  extenaiTe  direct  trade  Is  carried  on 
with  British  North  America,  the  Medltei^ 
raaean,  Fraace.  Belgium,  llolland,  and 
the  Baltic,  besldea  the  regular  traffic  with 
the  principal  porta  of  the  Britiflh  islands. 
Belfast  la  comparatively  a  modern  town, 
ita  prosperity  dating  from  the  introduction 
cJ  the  cotton  trade  in  1777.  It  has  suf- 
fin«d  Mverely  at  various  times  from 
factioD-flgbts  between  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants, the  more  serious  having  been  in 
the  years  1880,  1886,  and  1907.  Belfast 
is  the  lanest  city  in  Ireland,  its  popula- 
tion in  IOTO  being  386,576.  It  is  divided 
into  four  parliamentary  divisions.  North, 
South,  East  and  West,  each  rotiirninit  one 
mMnber.  The  total  area  is  lti,594  acres. 
Vj|t#A.f  (bel'fast),  a  city  and  seaport 
••**"■''  of  Maine  on  Penobscot  Bay, 
30  miles  from  the  ocean,  with  manufac- 
tures of  boots  and  shoes,  clothing,  etc., 
canning  factories,  good  harbor  and  ship- 
building trade.  Pop.  6600. 
PAlfnri:  o'  Btrowr  (ba-fOr),  a  small 
*"'**"**»  fortified  t<  wn  and  territory  of 
France,  in  the  formpr  dep.  Haut  Rhin, 
on  the  Savoureuse,  well  built,  with  an 
ancient  castle  and  a  fiue  parish  church. 
In  the  Franco-German  war  it  ctfpituteted 
to  the  Germans  only  after  an  investment 
of  more  than  three  months'  duratiou 
(1870-71).  It  has  since  been  greatly 
strengthened.  Bel  fort,  with  the  <Matrict 
immediately  surrounding  it,  is  the  only 
part  of  the  department  of  Haut  Rhin 
which  remained  to  France  on  the  cession 
of  Alsace  to  Germany.  Pop.  of  territory, 
96,421,  of  which  27,805  belong  to  the 
town. 

Bel'frV  *  bell-tower  or  bell-turret.  A 
*'  bell-tower  may  be  attached  to 
another  building,  or  may  stand  apart :  a 
bell-turret  usually  rises  above  the  roof 
of  a  building,  and  is  often  placed  above 
the  top  of  the  western  gable  of  a  church. 
The  ^art  of  a  tower  containing  a  bell  or 
bells  is  also  called  a  belfry. 
SelffS  (bel'j^),  a  collection  of  Qer- 
^^"  man  and  Celtic  tril>es  who  an- 
dently  inhabited  the  country  extending 


betreen  the  Mama  and  Stint  and  t 
lower  Rhine,  and  bounded  northwest  1 
tht  »ea.  GMar,  on  his  Invaaloa  of  Br 
ain.  found  thtm  osUblishcd  also  ia  K« 
ana  Susaez. 

lUlvAiini  (bel-gft'om),  a  town  a 
Beigaum   \„g^^  !„  Hlndnsta 

Bombay  Presldtacy,  district  of  Btlgau 
on  a  nkin  2000  fett  abovt  tht  sta-lev 
In  1816  tbt  fort  and  town  were  Uk 
by  tht  liritlsb,  and  from  ita  heait 
situation  it  was  selected  as  a  ptfrnanr 
mlliUry  statloB.    Pop.  M|878. 


q^ital'of  a  district  of  tha  • 
4m!  sq.  miles  ia  area. 
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.Inally  tht  land 
the   Bellovtci   and   Atrebates,  who  liv 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Amiens,  and  pi 
haps  of  Senlis. 

Belirioioso  (bel-Jo-yo'so),  •  town 
nei^OJOBO  j,^,y    province  of  Pav 

with  an  old  castle,  in  which  Francis 
was  lodged  after  the  battle  of  Pavia 
1625.    I'.ip.  about  4000. 

a  distinguished  part  in  the  revolutiona 
movenu-ut  of  1830,  and  again  in  IN^ 
when  she  raised  a  volunteer  corps  at  li 
own  expense.  After  an  exile  of  soi 
years  she  returned  under  tb  amnesty 
ISTHI,  regained  her  property,  and  si 
ported  the  polloy  of  Cavonr.  Died  18' 
aged  sixty-three. 
Belffinm  (bel'Ji-t"» ;  French,  Belgiqtt 

pean  kingdom,  bounded  by  llolland,  t 
North  Sea  or  German  Ocean,  Fran 
and  Germany;  greatest  length,  165  mil* 
greatest  breadth,  120  miles;  area,  11.3 
square  miles.  For  administrative  pi 
posea  it  ia  divided  into  nine  province* 
Antwerp,  Brabant,  East  Flanders,  Wi 
Flanders  Hainaut.  Litee,  Llmbnrg,  Li 
emburg,  and  Namur.  The  total  pop.  Ii 
c«stts  (1910)  7,423,784.  Brabant,  I 
metropolitan  province,  occupies  the  ci 
ter.  The  capital  is  Brussels;  other  eh 
towns  are  Antwerp.  Ghent,  and  M* 
The  country  may  be  regarded  roughly 
an  inclined  plain,  fall'ug  away  in  hei{ 
from  the  southern  district  of  the  1 
chain  of  the  Ardennes  until  in  the  5.  a 
w.  it  becomes  only  a  few  feet  abo***  w 
level.  The  surface  rocks  in  the  sot 
consist  of  slate,  old  red  sandstone,  a 
mountain  limestone ;  towards  the  n.  w 
rich  coal  and  iron  field  stretches  a<r( 
tho  provinces  of  Hainaut  and  IJ? 
skirting  tkose  of  Namur  and  Luxenibii 
North  and  west  of  this  coal-field  a  mi 
recent  formation  is  found,  covered 
land  by  deep  beds  of  clay  and  on  I 
coast  by  sud-dunea.     The  chief  rin 
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KtlM  Bchddt  or  Beheld*  and  MtOM  or 
■I,  which  crow  th*  coaatry  In  • 
BorthMStcrijr  dIrecUoa:  other  iMTinhlo 
■treuM  art  the  Deader,  Drl**  ^y*f 
Ourtbe,  Bupel,  and  Saubre.  There  are 
•bo  a  Bumber  of  canale.  The  eliawt* 
bean  a  considerable  reaemblance  to  that 
of  the  eame  latltadea  in  BoflaDd; 
healthlcet  in  Loxemburr  and  Namnr,  un- 
hralthieat  in  the  fene  of  Flanden  and 
Antwerp.  About  one-eizth  of  tlie  whole 
■nrface  of  the  l^ingdom  ia  occnpied 
by  wood,  Lnzemburg  and  Namur  being 
rerj  denaely  wooded.  Tbeae  wooda,  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  foreat  of  Ar- 
dennes, consist  of  bard  wood,  principally 
tmk,  and  furnish  Tsluable  timber,  besides 
many  tons  of  barit  both  fur  the  home- 
tanneries  and  for  ezporution,  and  large 
quantities  of  charcoal.  South  Brabant 
■Iso  possesses  several  fine  forests,  among 
others  that  of  Soignies ;  but  in  the  other 
provinces  the  timber — mostly  varieties 
of  poplar — is  grown  in  small  copsea  and 
hedgerows. 

About  four-fifths  of  the  whole  king- 
dors  is  under  cultivation,  and  nearly 
eleren-twelfths  of  it  profitably  occupied, 
leaving  only  about  one-twelfth  waste.  In 
the  high  lands  traversed  by  the  Ardennes 
the  climate  is  nngenial,  and  the  soil  shal- 
low and  stony.  On  the  natural  pastures 
here,  however,  much  stoclc  is  reared,  and 
a  hardy  breed  of  horses,  while  large  herda 
of  Bwine  feed  in  the  forests.  Where  the 
soil  ia  arable  it  is  turned  to  account, 
and  the  vine  has  l>een  grown  with  fair 
success  in  some  districts.  In  the  opL  oeite 
extremity  of  Belgium  is  an  extensive 
tract  known  as  the  Campine,  composed 
for  the  most  part  of  barren  sand,  with 
here  and  there  a  patch  of  more  prom- 
ising appearance.  Agricultural  colonies, 
partly  free  and  partly  compulsory,  have 
b^'en  planted  in  different  parts  of  this 
district  with  considerable  success,  some 
»f  the  finest  cattle  and  much  excellent 
dairy  produce  coming  from  it.  But  a 
purtion  of  it  remains  untouched.  With 
exception  of  the  two  districts  now  de- 
scribed, there  is  no  part  of  Belgium  in 
which  agriculture  doea  not  flourish;  but 
it  reaches  iu  higliest  in  E,  and  W. 
Flanders.  Flemish  husbandly  partakes 
more  of  the  nature  of  garden  than  of 
field  culture,  being  very  largely  spade- 
farming.  The  chief  corn  crops  are  wheat, 
rye,  and  oats  (600.000  to  700,000  acres 
each)  ;  but  they  do  not  suffice  for  the 
wants  of  the  country.  The  chief  green 
Tops  are  potatoes,  beet  (partly  for 
Hugar),  and  flax,  the  last  a  most  valuable 
frop  in  the  Flemish  rotation.  The  cattle 
are  good  and  numerous.  The  horsea  of 
Flandera  are  admirably  adapted  for 
30— U— 1 


draofht,  and  an  infarfon  of  their  Maoi 
haa  eontrlbated  not  a  little  to  tons  O* 
magalllceBt  teaoM  of  the  Loadoa  dny> 
men.  The  nlnerala  of  Belgtam  art 
highly  Taljiable.  They  are  aJmoat  ea* 
tirely  eoaflaed  to  the  foor  proviaeaa  of 
Haiaant,  UAge,  Nannr.  aad  Ltnembarg, 
aad  eoBslst  of  Iroa  aad  coal,  lead,  aaa* 

eaeee.  aad  aiac,  the  first  two  idaerak 
lag  far  the  most  Important  The  iroa- 
worklBf  diatrlet  lies  between  the  Samhrt 
aad  the  Mease  aad  also  ia  the  ptoviaea 
of  Liige.  At  preseat  the  larceat  qaaatlty 
of  ore  Is  raised  ia  that  of  Naaar.  The 
coal-field  haa  aa  area  of  above  000  aqnart 
milea.  The  qnaatltv  of  coal  ralaao  aa- 
nually  la  aboat  SLOOO,000  toas.  The  ex- 
port of  this,  chiefly  to  Fraace,  formiag 
one  of  the  largest  and  moat  Talnahle  of 
all  the  Belgian  exports.  Belglnm  Is  alao 
abundantly  aupplied  with  bnilding-atona 
paveuK^t  limestone,  roofing-alate,  aad 
marble. 

The  industrial  products  of  Belgium  are 
very  numerous,  and  are  mostly  of  high 
character.  The  chief  are  those  connected 
with  linen,  wool,  cotton,  metal,  aad 
leather  goods.  I "« respect  of  maunfkctnrea, 
the  fine  linena  of  Flandera  and  lace  of 
South  0  abant  are  of  European  repata« 
tion.  Scarcely  lesa  celebrated  are  the 
carpets  and  porcelain  of  Tonraay,  the 
cloth  of  Verviers,  the  eztenslTe  fonndrlea, 
machine-works,  and  other  iron  eataUiah- 
meiits  of  Litge.  The  carpeta  to  which 
Brussels  gives  its  name  are  now  made 
chiefly  in  other  countriea.  The  commerce 
of  Belgium  is  large  and  increaaiag. 
Apart  from  the  value  of  her  own  products, 
she  is  admirably  situated  for  the  tranait 
trade  of  Central  Europe,  to  which  her 
fine  harbor  of  Antwerp  and  excellent 
railway  and  canal  system  minister.  The 
exports  of  Belgian  produce  and  maakifae- 
tures,  which  in  ?840  were  valued  at 
$28,000,000,  have  visen  to  |S50,000.000. 
The  imports  for  home  consumptioa 
amount  to  some  $700,000,000.  The  ar^ 
tides  of  import  are  chiefly  cereals,  raw 
cotton,  wool,  and  colonial  produce ; 
those  of  export  principally  coal  and  flax, 
tissues  of  flax,  cotton  and  wool,  ma- 
chinery, etc.  More  than  a  third  of  the 
exports  of  Belgian  produce  and  manufac- 
tures are  sent  to  France.  The  external 
trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  means  of 
foreign   (British)  vessela. 

The  Belgian  population  la  the  denaest 
of  any  European  state  (over  600  per 
square  mile),  and  ia  composed  of  twa 
distinct  races — Flemish,  who  are  of  Ger- 
man, aud  Walloons,  who  are  of  French 
extraction.  The  former,  by  far  the  more 
numeroua,  have  their  principal  locality  in 
Flanders;   bat  alao  prevail   throoghool 
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Belgium 

Antwerp,  Umbarg.  and  part  of  South 
Brabant  The  latter  are  found  chiefly 
In  Hainaut,  Li^e,  Namnr,  and  part  of 
Luxemburg.  The  Flemings  speak  a  dia- 
lect of  German,  and  the  Walloons  a  cor- 
ruption of  French,  with  a  considerable 
infusion  of  words  and  phrases  from 
Spanish  and  other  languages.  French  is 
the  official  and  literary  language,  though 
Flemish  is  also  successfully  employed  in 
literature.  Almost  the  entire  population 
u  Roman  Catholic,  and  there  are  over 
1500  convents,  with  nearly  25,000  in- 
mates. Protestantism  is  fully  tolerated, 
and  even  salaried  by  the  state,  but  can- 
not count  a  large  number  of  adherents. 
Improved  means  of  education  are  now  at 
the  disposal  of  the  people,  every  com- 
mune being  bound  to  maintain  at  least 
one  school  for  elementary  education,  the 

f government  paying  one-sixth,  the  prov- 
nce  one-sixth,  and  the  commune  the  re- 
mainder of  the  expenditure.  In  all  the 
large  towns  colleges  {ath4n4es)  have 
been  established ;  while  a  complete  course 
for  the  learned  professions  is  provided  by 
four  universities,  two  of  them,  at  Gnent 


Belgin: 


and  Li^ge,  established  and  supported  by 
the  state ;  one  at  Brussels,  the  Free  Uni- 
versity, founded  by  voluntary  associa- 
tion; and  one  at  Louvain,  the  Catholic 
University,  founded  by  the  clergy.  Al- 
though the  condition  of  the  population  is, 
for  the  most  part,  one  of  comfort,  yet  in 
JJanders  and  South  Brabant,  where  it  is 
hOO  per  square  mile,  a  fourth  of  the 
people  is  dependent  on  total  or  occasional 
rehef,  and  pauper  riots  have  repeatedly 
occurred. 

By  the  Belgian  constitution  the  execu- 
M'^e  power  is  vested  in  a  hereditary  liing ; 
Jie  legislative,  in  the  Iting  and  two  cham- 
hers — the  senate  and  the  chamber  of  rep- 
ITesentatives — both  elected  by  a  qualified 
Universal  suffrage,  the  former  for  eight 
i'ears,  aud  the  latter  for  four,  but  one- 
\ialf  of  the  former  renewable  every  four 
years,   and  one-half  of   the  latter  every 
two  years.     Each  of  the  provinces  is  ad- 
ministered   by   a   governor   and    is   sub- 
divided into  arrondisaementa  adminiatra- 
tifa  and  arrondiaaementa  iudictariea;  sub- 
divided again,  respectively,  into  cantona 
de  mthce  and  cantona  de  juatice  de  paix. 
Each  canton  is  con\posed  of  several  com- 
munes, of  which  the  sum  total  is  2514. 
The  army  is  formed  by  conscription,  to 
which  every  able  man  who  has  completed 
hii  nineteenth  year  is  liable,  and  also  by 
voluntary  enlistment.  The  peace  strenjrth 
(1910)    i^  40,000:  ^ar  gt4gth  SsK 
adding   to   this   the  militia  and   the  un- 
organized    available     force,     the     total 
reaches  350,000.     The  navy  is  confined 
to  ft  lew  ateamers  and  a  small  floUUa 


ofrinboats.  The  estimated  revenue  i 
1906,  chiefly  from  railways,  direct  tai 
•1  Jfe /JS?U'"?'P°''*  *■"«*,  was  abo 
liVn'XftS'SSS'  *x?  e?t*™ated  expenditu 
^110,000,000.  Nearly  one-fourth  of  tl 
expenditure  is  in  payment  of  interest 
the  national  debt,  the  sum  total  of  whi( 
is  about  $620,000,000.  The  coic 
weights,  and  measures  are  the  same,  bo 
in  name  and  value,  as  those  of  France. 
Htatory.— The  territory  now  Icnow 
aa  Belgium  originally  formed  only  a  se 
tion  of  that  known  to  Caesar  as  tl 
territory  of  the  Belgie,  extending  fro 
the  right  bank  of  the  Seine  to  the  le 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  to  the  ocea 
This  district  continued  under  Roma 
sway  till  the  decline  of  the  empire ;  sul 
sequently  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  ( 
Clovis ;  and  then  of  that  of  Chariemagn 
whose  ancestors  belonged  to  Landen  an 
Herstal  on  the  confines  of  the  Ardenne 
After  the  breaking  up  of  the  empire  ( 
Charlemagne  Belgium  formed  part  of  tl 
kingdom  of  Lotharingia  under  Charh 
magne's  grandson,  Lothaire;  Artois  an 
Flanders,  however,  belonging  to  Frani 
by  the  treaty  of  Verdun. 

For  more  than  a  century  this  kingdoi 
was  contended  for  by  the  kings  of  Franc 
and  the  emperors  of  Germany.    In  053  i 
was  conferred  by  the  Emperor  Otto  upoi 
Bruno,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,   who  as 
Bumed  the  title  of  archduke,  and  divider 
It  into  two  duchies :     Upper  and  Lowe 
Lorraine.       In     the    frequent    struggle 
which    took    place   during    the    eleventl 
century    Luxemburg,    Namur,    Hainaut 
and    Li&ge    usually    sided    with    Franre 
while    Brabant,    Holland,    and    Flanden 
commonly    took    the    side    of    Germany 
The  contest   between   the   civic   and   in 
dustrial     organizations     and     feudalism 
which  went  on  through  the  twelfth  anc 
thirteenth     centuries,     and     in     whicl 
t  landers  bore  a  leading  part,  was  tem 
porarily  closed  by  the  defeat  of  the  Ghen 
il?<?^  "?.^®''    ^'^°  Artevelde  in  1382.     Ic 
ldS4    llanders    and    Artois    fell    to    the 
house  of  Burgundy,  which  in  less  than  a 
cenUsy  acquired  the  whole  of  the  Nether- 
lands.    The  death  of  Charles  the  Bold 
at   Nancy,  m   his  attempt   to  raise   the 
duchy  into  a  kingdom    (1477),  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  succession  and  marriage  of 
his    daughter,    Mary    of    Burgundy,    by 
which  the  Netherlands  became  an  Aus- 
trian   possession.      With    the    accession, 
however,  pf  the  Austrian  house  of  Hans- 
burg  to  the  Spanish  thrcme,  the  Nether- 
lands, auer  a  brief  period  of  prosperity 
attended  by  the  spread  of  the  reformed 
religion,  became  the  scene  of  increasinelv 
severe  persecution  under  Charles  V  and 
Fbihp  II  of  Spain.    Driven  to  rebellie*' 
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the  seven  northern  states,  under  William 
of  Orange,  the  Silent,  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing their  independence,  but  the 
southern  portion,  or  Belgium,  continued 
under  the  Spanish  yoke. 

From  1598  to  1621  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands were  transferred  as  an  independent 
kingdom  to  the  Austrian  branch  of  the 
family  by  the  marriage  of  Isabella,  daugh- 
ter of  Philip  II,  wit'v  the  Archduke  Albert 
of  Austria.  He  died  childless,  however, 
and  they  reverted  to  Spain.  After  bein 
twice  conquered  by  Louis  XIV,  conqucreu 
again  by  Marlborough,  coveted  by  all  the 
powers,  deprived  of  territory  on  the  one 
side  by  Holland  and  on  the  other  by 
Prance,  the  Southern  Netherlands  were 
at  length,  in  1714,  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
agam  placed  under  the  dominion  of  Aus- 
tria, with  the  name  of  the  Austrian  Neth- 
erlands. During  the  Austrian  war  of  suc- 
cession the  French  under  Saxe  conquered 
nearly  the  whole  country,  but  restored  it 
in  1748  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
The  Seven  Years'  War  (1756-63)  did  not 
affect  Belgium,  and  in  that  period,  and 
during  the  peace  which  followed,  she  re- 
gained mucn  of  her  prosperity  under 
Maria  Theresa  and  Charles  of  Lorraine. 
On  the  succession  of  Joseph  II,  the  '  phil- 
osophic emperor,'  a  serious  insurrection 
occurred,  the  Austrian  army  being  de- 
feated at  Turnhout,  and  the  provinces 
forming  themselves  into  an  independent 
state  as  united  Belgium  (1790).  They 
had  scarcely  been  subdued  again  by 
Austria  before  they  were  conquered  by 
the  revolutionary  armies  of  France,  and 
the  country  divided  into  French  depart- 
ments, the  Austrian  rule  being  practically 
closed  by  the  battle  of  Fleurus  (1794), 
and  the  French  possession  confirmed  by 
the  treaties  of  Campo  Formio  (1797)  and 
Luneville   (1801). 

In  1815  Belgium  was  united  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  to  Holland,  both 
countnes  together  forming  one  state,  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  This  union 
lasted  till  1830,  when  a  revolt  broke  out 
among  the  Belgians,  and  soon  attained 
such  dimensions  that  the  Dutch  troops 
were  unable  to  repress  it.  A  convention 
Of  the  great  powers  assembled  in  London, 
favored  the  separation  of  the  two  coun- 
tries and  drew  up  a  treaty  to  regalnte  it ; 
the  National  Congress  of  Belgium  offering 
the  crown,  on  the  recommendation  of  Eng- 
land, to  Leopold,  prince  of  Saxe-Coburg, 
who  acceded  to  it  under  the  title  of  Leo- 
pol(  I,  on  .Tnly  21.  1831.  Leopold  II  suc- 
ceet  ed  his  father  in  1865,  and  was  suc- 
?«'e«e^„by  his  son,  Albert  I,  in  Dec.,  1909. 
m  1885,  on  the  constitution  bv  the  Obn- 
gress  of  Berlin  of  the  Congo  Free  State, 
m  Central  Africa,  Leopold  II  was  invited 
to  become  its  sovereign.    He  transferred 


Ms  sovereignty  to  Belgium  in  1908.  Upon 
the  outbreak  of  war  between  Germany 
and  France,  in  1914,  Germany  appealed 
to  Belgium,  whose  neutrality  was  guaran- 
teed under  treaty  by  both  Prussia  and 
Jiingland,  to  permit  the  passage  of  troops 
against  France.  Belgium  refused  and 
Britain  came  to  her  defense.  Then  the 
Germans  invaded  the  country,  destroying 
many  villages  and  bombarding  the  prin- 
.  cipal  cities.  See  European  War. 
.^  Belerrade    (bel-grad')    capital   of  Ser- 

^d  ri^       u     .^'«'.  ""  t'le  "Kht  bank  cf 
the  Danube  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Save  with  that  river,  con- 
8Wt8  of  the  citadel  or  upper  town,  on  a 
rock  100  feet  high;  and  the  lower  town, 
which  partly  surrounds  it.    Of  late  years 
buildings  of  the  European  type  have  mul- 
tiphed,  and  the  older  ones  suffered  to  fall 
into  decay.    The  chief  are  the  royal  and 
episcopal  palaces,  the  government  build- 
ings, the  cathedral,  barracks,  bazars,  na- 
tional   theater,    and    various    educational 
institutions.      It    manufactures    carpets 
silk   stuffs,   hardware,   cutlery,    and   sad- 
dlery;   and   carries   on   an   activ.)   trade 
Being  the  key  of  Hungary,  it  was  long  ani 
object   of   fierce   contention    between   thfi 
Austnans  and  the  Turks,  remaining,  how- 
fZ^'Vn    .'■  *"®  '"<'s*  part  in  the  hands  of 
i^^^"""^^  "?*^^  i*s  evacuation  by  them  in 
1867,  when  it  was  finally  handed  over  t(» 
the  Servians,  and  has  since  been  the  cap- 
ital of  the  kingdom.     Following  the  an- 
nexation of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  bj 
Austria-Hungary,    Belgrade    became    the 
center  of  an  open  Pan-Slav,  anti-Austrian 
campaign.     On  .Tune  28,  1914,  the  Arch- 
duke    Francis    Ferdinand,    heir    to    the 
thrones  of  Austria-Hungary,  and  his  wife, 
the  Duchess  of  Hohenberg,  were  murdered 
in  Serajevo,  capital  of  Bosnia ;  and  Aus- 
tria  declared   that   this   crime  had   been 
promoted  by  Pan-Slavs  at  Belgrade,   Cer- 
tain demands  were  made  on  Servia ;  these 
were    refused    and    war   was    the   result. 
The  Austrian  army  occupied  Belgrade  on 
December  2.  1914,  but  evacuated  it  De- 
cember 15,   after   a    prolonged   battle  in 
which  the  Servians  were  victorious.     On 
October  9,  1915,  Belgrade  again  fell  into 
miOrAoOO.    ^-^"-Hungary.      Pop. 

Belial  (b?l'ynl),  a  word  which  by  the 
.  translators  of  the  English  Bible 

is  often  treated  as  a  proper  name,  as  in 
the  expressions  'son  of  Belial,'  'man  of 
Behal.'  In  the  Old  Testament,  however. 
It  ought  not  to  be  taken  as  a  proper 
name,  but  it  should  be  translated  '^wick- 
edness'  or  '  worthlessness.'  To  the  later 
Jews  Behal  seems  to  have  become  what 
Pluto  was  to  the  Greeks,  the  name  of 
the  ruler  of  the  infernal  regions;  and  in 
II  Cor.,  vitlS,  it  seems  to  be  used  as  a 
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STthafte'  "  **••  P*"oniflcation  of 
BelisariuS  W,'^''':??;  *o  Slavonic 

•oo^  j.f2.i  \!^y'f""«*  o'  the  emperor! 
^an  amv  ^^'^^  ^^f  ^"«'  command 
in  530  «f„^°  the  Persian  frontiers,  and 
PeraUn^pS.^  VJ^*"'^  °'^^'"  *  superior 

in>im-^'^^^^^^^^^ 

Hft^k  Ca^a^i'lnH'*^^  *5? ,.  Vandlla! 
Vandal  %it.Y   J**.  ?°°  '^  Gel  mer,  the 

In  the  Cfcteoroth^?^k&  ""J'"*  arise'i 
to  ItolJr  and  Sou^hfr'  ''%^5^  «^°t 
money  and  trooM  fr«r!lLi''x?PH^  ^it^ 
Rome  for  a  y^  V^lk'S*^  ^"P'^s.  held 
captive  ViMfer'tt~''G?*7'"lf..  and  led 
rendered  honorable  LJ^i^^*"  ?"■«•  He 
Paijna   in   l2dt  tn^f^**^®.'"  later  cam- 

and  flung  into  orfs^n  p  '  conspiracy 
•eems  tohave  re^ovpr^  i.*^'"'  afterwards 
dignities,  thlstOTv  of  T,»if  Property  and 

the  EmpreTs  ThtSorl  '  "  *^°*^'"«  <>' 
Belize  <!:^1.««'),  the  capital  and  only 
duras,    sit^uat^d' arth^^'^'^"^   H^i- 

ports:  chieflv  moh  "'^^^  Belize.  Ei- 
'^  c^arr^o^te«''^i  rosewood,  log- 
about  10,006.^^    "*■'  ^'"^  ""Sar.    Pop. 

BelklWpfhel'nap)  Jkbemt.  an  Ameri- 
minister  at  D^ver  te  t^°  ^°  1744 ; 
«^*'wr.-ds  at  Boston  Hampshire,  and 
?"ide»  iis  Biatw-l  nf  v^'^'L '°  1798. 
he  Pnblished^'njJJVeM;  Hampshire, 

(by  rounding)  is  „  "^  ?f«  «snally  made 
metal,  commonll  «°  ^"''y'  <^aned  bell" 
parts  of  copper  L/r''*'^^'  of  eigh  y 
proportion  of  tin  varr"'?  «'  tin.  ^The 
one-thlid  to  oSfifth  of'  ^i?"^*^"'  ^"^ 
""•  copper,  according  I  ^t  ^"^'^t  of 
fluired,  the  sise  of  th-  bpn^*"  5*'"?<'  'e- 

P'^tobegiven.%ftCVsVi?i 
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divided  into  the  JodJ  or  tirrrf   «f»"    ' 
or  cannon    nnH    ♦!;„     i      ""'^^h  tne  ee 

instrumentruSd"  bv  MJ^'^p  "'^ .  ^^^^''^i 
first  introduced   Int.^  r^  •  iP  ^^^^  been 

Benedict  'bE,°.K'^,  'S!»  ^»<''- 

Great  Britain  «n^  t-  1**"^*  existing  ia 
•bell  of  St  Pa?plJfcV*°*''-,f?'='»  ««  ^^e 
Ninian's  bell  »l«  "  T'"  »°d  St. 
made    of    thw.    V,^    quadrangular    and 

anTri^etedXethe"  ^ftS,  "r^l'"^ 
teenth     centu^    The;     w-rl     *^®    ^^"- 

Among  the  mnTa  *  "^apidly  increased. 
bell  Sf  CofoCTe  27U  T'  ^""«  "«  the 
(the  sec^ndTeli)  1^8  !S°«'  "'Moscow 
pagoda  in  Upper  6urmoB??i  *  hell  in  « 
§3  tons;  01mute.Jre„!^  *-?"«' P^''"'?. 
York   Minster    loi    1°°^'  ^reat  Peter 

St.  Paurs°cl5,ed?^  i*eT;  ^''^i*  i^^"'^ 

of  London,  13%  t^L.  „S^^*°"8.;  B%  B^u 
of  later  date.^  ^e  'rf"-^  I^^o"*  others 
aesses  one  of  ireat  hJ^F'"*®^  .^^ates  pos- 
highly  revered  tho/^'iJ'^^l  interest  and 
of  the  old  Phil'adelDhia  sPr1S°ce  B«' 
most  famous  of  Am.l-'**®  ^P^se,  the 
relica.  °'    Amencan    historical 

empSS%?/varioul°n*=^"^''««'  »>«"«  «re 
common  use  bIfngT  s^Z^"*''  **•«  '"'>''' 
or  domestics  In  private  h^.?"""  attendants 
Bells  for  this  nnil!  houses,  hotels,  etc. 
and  may  l^hefd'^?K'";f  °'  small  size 
but  moft  Smmo„  ;  a^rj  JSSf  V'^  ^""'f' 
o'  wires  stretched  f^Z  k  ^^  "^""^ 
apartments  to  the  nli.^" I.*''''  ''""o"" 
are  hung.  BelhTrunSt  ''^*"  **•«  bells 
^     "*^  '"n*  by  electricity  aro 
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now  common  in    residences,   hotels   and 
other  establishments. 

BelU,  as  the  term  is  used  on  shipboard, 
are  the  strokes  of  the  ship's  bell  that  pro- 
claim the  hours.  Eight  bells,  the  highest 
number,  are  rung  at  noon  and  every 
fourth  hour  afterwards,  t.  c,  at  4,  8.  12 
o'clock,  and  so  on.  The  intermediary 
priods  are  indicated  thus:  12..30,  one 
bell :  1  o'clock,  2  bells ;  1.30,  3  bells,  etc., 
until  the  eight  bells  announce  4  o'clock, 
when  tho  series  recommences,  4.30,  one 
bell:  5  o dock,  two  bells,  etc 

Bell.  4^EXANDEB  Gbah.\m,  Invenfor  of 
'  the  telephone,  was  born  at  EJdin- 
burgh  in  1847 ;  son  of  Alexander  Melville 
Bell  (if  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and 
grandson  of  Alexander  Bell,  two  scientists 
who  made  a  life  study  of  visible  speech  for 
the  deaf.  In  1870  he  settled  in  Canada 
and  two  years  later  became  instructor  in 
vocal  physiology  at  the  Boston  University. 
He  made  analyses  of  the  variations  and 
effects  of  sound  waves  and  experimented 
with  a  multiple  telegraph  apparatus. 
During  the  winter  of  1874-75  he  worked 
to  perfect  an  apparatus  that  would  send 
the  human  voice  over  a  wire.  On  Mnrch 
10,  1876,  the  first  actual  wire  message  of 
which  there  is  any  record  was  transmitted 
by  Bell  to  his  assistant,  Thomas  A.  Wat- 
son, in  a  Boston  hotel.  On  January  25, 
1915,  thirty-nine  years  after  transmitting 
his  first  message,  he  repeated  the  same 
message  in  New  York  and  it  was  received 
over  the  wire  by  Mr.  Watson  in  San 
Frandsco.  Bell  was  also  the  inventor  of 
the  telephone  probe  for  discovering  the 
location  of  bullets  in  the  human  oody, 
the  photophone,  and  the  tetrahedral  kite. 
BeU.  A^EXANDEB  Melville,  father  of 
•  ,o,'*°®'i°<'ve,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh 
in  1819.  He  was  a  distinguished  teacher 
of  elocution  in  that  city ;  in  1865  removed 
to  London  to  act  as  a  lecturer  in  Uni- 
versity College;  and  in  1870  went  to 
Canada  and  became  connected  with 
Queen's  College,  Kingston.  He  is  inven- 
tor on  the  system  of  '  visible  speech.'  He 
died  August  7,  1005. 

Bell.  ^^OKEW,  the  author  of  the  mutual 
'  instruction  or  the  'Madras' 
system  of  education,  was  born  at  St. 
Andrews,  Scotland,  in  1753:  died  in 
England  in  1832.  He  took  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  in  1789  went  to 
India,  where  he  became  chaplain  at  Fort 
St.  George,  Madras,  and  manager  of  the 
institution  for  the  education  of  the  or- 
rnnn  children  of  European  soldiers, 
railing  to  retain  the  services  of  prop- 
erly qualified  ushers,  he  resorted  to  the 
expedient  of  employing  the  scholars  in 
mutual  instruction ;  and  after  his  return 
to  Bntaia  published  «  treatise  on   the 


monitorial  or  Madras  system  of  ednea^ 
tion.  Joseph  Lancaster,  a  disaenter,  be- 
gan to  work  on  the  system,  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  friction  and  rivalry 
ensued  between  the  dissenters  and  ::he 
church  party.  Dr.  Bell  lived  long  enough 
to  witness  the  introdaction  of  his  aystem 
into  12,973  national  schools,  educatint 
900,000  English  children,  and  to  know 
that  it  was  employed  extensively  in  al- 
most every  other  civilized  coantrjr.  In 
later  life  he  became  a  prebendary  of  West- 
minster, and  was  master  of  Sherbura 
U^ital,  Durham.  At  his  death  he  left 
$t>00,000  for  the  erection  and  mainten- 
ance of  schools  on  his  favorite  system, 
$300,000  of  which  was  set  apart  for  hli 
native  town. 

Bell  ^''  Cbables,  anatomist  and  sor- 
'geon,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  in 
1774,  and  studied  anatomy  there  under 
the  superintendence  of  his  brother  John 
(see  below).  In  1804  he  went  to  Lon- 
dor  and  soon  distinguished  himaelf  as  a 
lecturer  on  anatomy  and  aargery.  In 
1812  he  was  appointed  sarceon  to  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  and  in  1821  he  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society  a  paper 
on  the  nervous  system,  containing  among 
other  things  the  important  discovery  that 
the  nerve-filaments  of  sensation  are  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  motion.  It  at  once 
attracted  general  attention  and  estab- 
lished his  reputation.  In  1824  he  ac- 
cepted the  chair  of  anatomy  and  surgery 
to  the  London  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
in  1836  that  of  surgery  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh.  He  died  suddenly  in 
1842.  He  was  the  author  of  many  pro- 
fessional works  of  high  repute  on  an- 
atomy and  surgery,  and  of  the  Bridge- 
water  Treatise,  The  Hand:  itg  Meek' 
anism  and  Vital  EndoKtnenta  <u  evincing 
Design.  He  received  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood in  1831. 

Bell  Geobge  Joseph,  brother  of  Sir 
'"^**»  Charles  and  John  Bell  (see  both 
names),  an  eminent  la-o^yer,  was  born  in 
Edinburgh  in  1770,  died  1843.  He  is  the 
author  of  several  standard  law-books,  the 
most  important  of  whi».'.  is  The  Prin- 
ciplet  of  the  Law  of  Scoiland,  which  has 
gone  through  several  editions. 
"j^f^H  Henry,  the  first  successful  applier 
'of  steam  to  the  purposes  of  navi- 
gation in  Europe,  was  born  in  Linlith- 
fpwshlre  1767 ;  died  at  Helensburgh  1830. 
le  was  apprenticed  as  a  millwright,  and 
afterwards  served  under  several  en- 
ginpera.  including  Rennie.  He  settled  in 
Glasgow  in  1790,  and  subsequently  in 
Helensburgh.  In  1798  he  turned  his  at- 
tention specially  to  the  steam-boat,  tha 
practicability  of  steam  navigation  having 
been  already  demonstrated.    In  1812  tb» 
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•CJomet,'  a  Knall  thirty-ton  vesajBl  buUt  at 
Glasgow  under  BelPB  directions,  and 
driven  by  a  three-horse-power  engtae 
made  by  himself,  commenced  to  ply  be- 
tween Glasgow  and  Greenock,  and  con- 
tinued to  run  for  a  number  of  years,  inis 
was  the  beginning  of  steam  navigation  m 
Europe.  It  has  been  asserted  that  |  ulton, 
who  started  a  steamer  on  the  Hudson  in 
1807,  obtained  his  ideas  from  Bell  ju  the 
previous  year.  Bell  is  also  credited  witb 
the  invention  of  the  'discharging  ma- 
chine* used  by  calico-pnnters.  A  monu- 
ment has  been  erecttJ  to  his  memory  at 
Dunglass  Point  on  the  Clyde, 
■Dall  Henby  Glassfohd,  poet  and  mis- 
"^"j  cellaneous  writer,  born  in  Glaik 
gow  1803;  died  1874.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Glasgow  High  School  and  Edin- 
burgh University.  Author  of  several  vol- 
umes of  poetry,  a  Life  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  etc.  „  .        . 

■Rnll  Henby  H.,  an  Amencan  rear- 
OvlXf  admiral,  bom  in  North  Carolina 
1808 ;  drowned  in  the  Osaka  River,  Japan, 
1868.  Fought  under  Farragut;  com- 
manded a  division  of  the  fleet  in  the 
attack  on  New  Orleans,  and  on  the  occu- 
pation of  that  city  hauled  down  the  state 
Bag  in  the  face  of  a  mob. 
Pnll  James  Fbankun,  an  AmencMi 
•*"'"'  army  officer,  born  in  1856.  He 
took  part  in  the  Philippine  campaign  in 
1898,  and  was  awarded  a  medal  of  honor 
for  gallantry  in  action  in  Luzon ;  provost- 
marshal  general  of  Manila  until  1901, 
when  he  wac  made  brigadier-general; 
chief  of  general  stafE  1906-10;  made 
major-general  190T. 

■Rftll  James  Montgomeby,  American 
■"*'">  soldier,  born  in  18.37.  He  entered 
the  army  in  1862,  sened  in  the  Civil 
War,  in  various  Indian  campaigns  and  in 
the  Philippines;  retired  in  1901  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general. 
HaII  John,  a  distinguished  surgeon, 
*'^"-i  elder  brother  of  Sir  Charles  Bell, 
bom  at  Edinburgh  1703;  died  at  Rome 
1820.  After  completing  his  profcMional 
education  he  traveled  for  a  short  time  in 
Russia  and  the  N.  of  Europe ;  and  on  his 
return  to  Edinburgh  began  to  deliver  ex- 
tramural lectures  on  surgery  and  mid- 
wifery. These  lectures,  which  he  deliv- 
ered between  the  years  1786  and  1796, 
were  very  highly  esteemed,  and  speedily 
brought  him  into  an  extensive  practice  as 
a  consulting  and  operating  surgeon. 
HoII  John,  an  American  statesman, 
*'*'"»  born  near  Nashville.  Tennessee,  in 
1797;  died  at  Cumberland  in  1869.  Ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1816,  he  was  elected 
to  Congress  in  1^7  and  re-eleceted  for  six 
later  terms.  He  left  the  Democratic  and 
Joined  the  Whig  party  about  1833,  and 
was  elected  speaker  of  the  House  by  that 
party  in  1834,  made  Secretary  of  War 


Belladonna  lily 

under  President  Harriron.  and  wrved  as 
United  States  Senator  from  Tennessee 
1847-59 ;  he  was  nominated  for  Fremdent 
by  the  Constitutional  Uuion  party  in 
1860,    receiving    the    electoral    votes    of 

three  states.  „     ,,  .         i  i.  .    k    „ 

■o-n  John,  an  English  sculptor,  born 
•*>*">  at  Norfolk  in  1811.  His  best- 
known  works  are  the  Eagle  Slayer,  The 
Maid  of  Saragotaa,  Andromeda,  statues 
of  Lord  Falkland,  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
Newton,  Cromwell,  and  others,  and  th* 
Wellington  Memorial  in  GuildhaU.  He  is 
also  one  of  the  sculptors  of  the  Guards 
Monument  in  Waterloo  Place,  London, 
and  the  Prince  Consort  Memorial  in  Hyde 
Park.     He  died  in  1895.  . 

■D*ll  Robebt,  journalist  and  miscel 
"***">  laneous  writer,  bom  at  Cork  u 
1800 :  died  at  London  m  1867.  He  settlec 
in  London  in  1828,^  edited  the  Atlas  fo^ 
several  years,  and  afterwards  the  Monthli 
Chronicle,  Mirror  and  Home  News.  H; 
compiled  several  volumes  of  Lardnen 
Cabinet  Cyclopedia;  but  he  is  best  knpwi 
by  his  annotated  edition  of  the  Bntisl 
Poets,  the  first  volume  of  which  appearej 
in  1854,  and  which  was  carried  througi 
twenty-nine  volumes.  He  also  wrote  sev 
eral  pla^s  and  novels.  „    ,,  .  ,     .  , 

■Roll  Thomas,  an  English  «oologis1 
oeil,  born  at  Poole,  Dorset,  in  1«92 
died  at  Selbome,  Hampshire,  in  l»»t 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Colleg 
of  Surgeons  in  1815,  and  soon  swmred  ; 
large  practice  as  a  dentist.  In  18db  n 
was  appointed  professor  of  aoology  ii 
King's  College,  London.  His  best-know 
separate  works  are  his  histories  of  Britis 
quadmpeds,  British  reptiles,  and  Britis 
stalk-eyed  Crustacea,  published  in  the  yea 
1853.  In  1877  he  published  an  excellei 
edition  of  White's  Natural  History  t 
Selborne. 

-Dal la  Stefano  Della,  an  engrave 
J^ciux,  bom  at  Florence  in  1610;  die 
in  1664.  In  1642  he  went  to  Paris,  whei 
be  was  employed  by  Cardinal  Richebei 
He  returned  to  Florence  and  became  tt 
teacher  in  drawing  of  Cosmo  de  Medic 
llAllarlnTiTKl    (bel-a-don'a),    a    Eun 

belladonna,  or  deadly  nightshade,  nat.  o 
der  Solanacew.  Cultivated  in  Dniit 
States.  All  parts  of  the  plant  are  poisoi 
ous,  and  the  incautious  eating  of  tioe  be 
ries  has  often  produced  death.  The  ii 
spissated  juice  is  commonly  known  by  tl 
name  of  extract  of  belladonna.  It  yiel( 
several  alkaloids,  the  most  importai 
among  them  being  atropine,  much  used 
medical  practice.  It  has  the  property 
causing  the  pupil  of  the  eye  to  dilai 

BeUadonna  Lily,   ^.^'fofi'^ 

beauty,    a     gpedes>  of    Amaryllis     {■ 
belladonna)      with      delicat«      bluabii 


Bellaire 


Bellefonie 


flowers  clustered  at  the  top  of  a  leafiest 
floweriDK  stem.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  of  the  West 
Indies. 

Bellaire  {g-^'ij^, J  ^^S  Ihf  S 

Hirer,  4   miles  below  Wheeling.      Coal, 

limestone  fud  fireclay  abound,  and  there 

are  manufactures  of  iron,  steel,  castings, 

(toTea,  riass,  enamelled  ware,  briik,  wom* 

work.    Pop.  (1910)  12,946. 

Bellamv  (bel'a-ml),  EowABD,  novel- 
jjcuaiuj      |gj^  ^^g  jjQpjj  jjj  Chicopee 

Falls,  Massachusetts,  in  1S50;  died  in 
1898.  His  Socialistic  novel.  Looking 
Backward,  had  an  extraordinary  sale. 
It  was  followed  by  Equality,  and  he 
wrote  several  other  works. 

Bellamv     (bei'a-mi),  jacobub,  a 

J^  Flemish  poet,  was  born 
at  Flushing  in  the  year  1757,  and  died 
in  1786.  A  volume  of  sentimental  and 
anacreontic  poems  was  published  in  17S2, 
and  was  followed  in  1785  by  a  collection 
of  his  patriotic  songs  under  the  title 
Vaderlandsche  Gezangen,  which  secured 
bim  a  place  among  the  first  poets  of  his 
nation.  He  ranks  as  one  of  the  restorers 
of  modern  Dutch  poetry. 

Bell-animalciile.     See  Vorticella. 

BellarmillO  (bel-lar-mS'nO),  RoBEBTO, 
^or  Bellabmine,  Robebt, 
a  cardinal  and  celebrated  controversialist 
of  the  Roman  Churchy  bom  at  Monte 
Tulciano  in  Tuscany  in  1542;  died  at 
Rome  in  1621.  He  was  ordained  a  priest 
in  1569  and  immediat-ly  afterwards  was 
placed  in  the  theological  chair  of  the 
University  of  Louvain.  He  was  made 
a  cardinal  on  account  of  his  learning,  by 
Clement  VIII,  and  in  1602  created  Arch- 
bishop of  Capua.  Prul  V  recalled  him 
to  Rome,  on  which  he  resigned  his  arch- 
bishopric without  retaining  any  pension 
on  it  as  he  might  have  done.  Bellarmino, 
wliuse  life  was  a  model  of  Christian  ascet- 
icism, is  one  of  the  greatest  theologians, 
particularly  in  polemics,  that  the  Church 
of  Rome  has  ever  produced.  He  had  the 
double  merit  with  the  court  of  Rome  of 
supporting  her  temporal  power  and  spirit- 
ual supremacy  to  the  utmost,  and  of 
strenuously  opposing  the  reformers.  The 
talent  he  displayed  in  the  latter  contro- 
versy called  forth  all  the  similar  ability 
on  the  Protestant  side ;  and  for  a  number 
of  years  no  eminent  divine  among  the 
rvfuruiers  failed  to  make  his  arguments  a 
particular  subject  of  refutation.  His 
principal  work  is  Diaputationea  de  Con- 
trovcrsiit  Fidei  adversua  hujua  Temporit 
Harcticog. 

Bellarv     (bel-ft'n),  a  town  in  India, 
«     presidency  of  Madras,  capital 


of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  280  milea 
northwest  of  Madras;  a  military  station, 
with  a  fort  crowning  a  lofty  rock,  and 
other  fortifications.  Pop.  58,247.— The 
district  was  ceded  to  the  British  in  1800. 
Area,  5714  square  miles. 
Belle.v  (bei-&),  JoACHiu  dv,  a  dia- 
MvxLaj  tinguisned  French  poet, 
known  as  the  French  Ovid ;  bom  about 
1524 ;  died  in  1560.  He  joined  Ronsard, 
Daurat,  Jodelle,  Belleau,  Baif,  and  de 
Tisard  in  forming  the  '  Pleiad,'  a  society 
the  object  of  which  was  to  bring  the 
French  language  on  a  level  with  the 
classical  tongues.  Bellay's  first  r  ontribu- 
tion  was  La  Defense  et  Illustration  de  la 
Langue  Francaise.  His  chief  publica- 
tions in  verse  are  Recueil  de  Poitie;  a 
collection  of  love-sonnets  called  L'Olive; 
Lea  Antiquitia  de  Rome;  Lea  Regreta} 
and  Lea  Jeua  Ruatiquea.  For  a  short 
time  he  was  canon  of  NOtrc  Dame,  but 
that  he  was  made  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux 
is  highly  improbable.  Spenser  translated 
some  of  his  sonnets  into  English.' 
Bell-hird  ***®  name  given  to  the 
MML^  Mxxu)  Chaamorhyncua  niveua,  a 
South  American  passerine  bird,  so  named 
from  its  sonorous  bell-like  notes;  and 
also  to  the  Myzantha  melanophrya  of  Aus- 
tralia, a  bird  of  the  family  MeUphagidw 
(honey-suckers),  whose  notes  also  resem- 
ble the  sound  of  a  bell. 

Bell,  Book,  and  Candle,  »  ^^^f 

excommunication  used  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  After  the  sentence  was 
read,  the  book  was  closed,  a  lighted  candle 
thrown  to  the  ground,  and  a  bell  tolled 
as  for  one  dead. 

Bell-prank  ^°  machinery,  a  rect- 
ueu  craiut.,  angular  lever  by  which 
the  direction  of  motion  is  changed  through 
an  angle  of  90°,  and  by  which  its  velocity 
ratio  and  range  may  be  altered  at  pleas- 
ure by  making  the  arms  of  different 
lengths.  It  is  much  employed  in  machin- 
ery, and  is  named  from  its  being  the 
form  of  crank  eouployed  in  house-bells. 
Belleau  (bel-O),  Remt,  a  French 
"■  poet  of  the  Renaissance,  and 
member  of  the  Pleiad  (see  Bellay)  ;  bom 
1528;  died  1577.  Chief  work:  Commew- 
tariea  on  Ronsard'a  Amours. 

Belief ontaine  (bei'fon-tan),  a  dty 

.uvAAbj.wuv(*xu.w  county  seat  of  Logan 
Co.,  Ohio,  50  miles  N.  w.  of  Columbus. 
Has  bridge,  car,  locomotive,  and  other 
manufactures,  and  as  a  city  owns  all  its 
public  utilities — water,  gas,  electric  light 
and  sewage.     Pop.  (1912)  9040. 

BellefnTlfp  borough,  capital  of  Cen- 
DeueiOnie,  ^^  Co..  Penns^vanla,  26 
miles  8.  w.  of  Lockhaven.  It  contains  a 
noted  spring  and  is  a  summer  resort*    It 
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bu  Urge  «ad  varied  manufacturea  and 
a  nod  fcnide.  Coal  ia  mined  in  ita  vidn- 
it/.    P(».  4146. 

lUllii^alA  (bel-«l),  or  Bmjx-Ile-ct- 
JMUe-lUe  ^^  '^  French  ialac*!  in 
Bar  of  Biacav,  dep.  of  Morbihan,  8  m.  s. 
of  Qoiberon  Point:  lengtli  11  m^ffeateat 
breadth  6  m.  Pop.  about  10,000.  largely 
engaied  in  the  pilchard  fiahing.  The  capi- 
tal ia  Le  Palaia  on  the  n.  «.  coaat 
1lAl1*.Ta1«  (bel-U').  a  rocky  ialand, 
JSeUe-lUe     ^  n,^  f^^g^  ^^  the  eastern 

mtrance  to  the  Straita  of  Belle  Isle,  the 
channel,  IS  m.  wide,  between  Newfound- 
land and  the  coaat  of  Labrador.  Steam- 
era  from  Olaagow  and  Liverpool  to  Que- 
bec round  the  north  of  Ireland  commonly 
go  by  thia  channel  in  aummer  as  being  the 
ahorteat  route.  ^  _ 

1U11«ia1«     (bel-«l),     Chables    Louis 
j»eueiue    auoustb    Fouquet,    Duo 
DB,  Marahal  of  France,  bom  in  1684 ;  died 
in  1761.    He  diatinguished  himself  during 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  after- 
warda  in   Spain    and    Germany,   where, 
under  Berwidc,  he  took  Treves  and  Trar- 
badL  and  had  a  distinguished  share  in  the 
aiege   of   Phillipaburg.     The   cession   of 
Lorraine  to  France  waa  principaUy  his 
work.    He  waa  created  marshal  of  France 
about    1740:    commanded    in    Germany 
against  the  Imperialists,  took  Praaueby 
aaaault;  but  the  lung  of  Prussia  having 
made  a  separate  peace,  he  was  compellM 
to  retreat,  which  he  performed  with  ad- 
mirable akilL    In  1744  he  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  English,  but  was  soon  ex- 
changed.   In  1748  be  was  made  a  duke 
and  peer  of  France,  and  the  department 
of  war  was  committed  to  his  charge. 
HaIIatkIah       John,    flourished    153^ 
JSeuenaen,     g^,        Scottish      writer. 

Translated  Boece's  Hiatoria  Scotorum. 
DAllA'HilA'n  WnJJAM,  a  Scottish 
neuenaen,  ^yrlter,  distinguished  for 
the  elegance  of  his  Latin  style,  bom  be- 
tween 1860  and  16«0.^Pf<>bably  at  Lass- 
wade;  died  between  1631  and  1633.  He 
waa  profesaor  of  belles-lettres  at  Paris. 
11*11  Am  A    (bel-*r'ik),     the     astringent 

icm.    See  Myrohalan. ,    ,   ,    ,  „ 

HAllAVA'fi'kn'n  (bel-lero-fon),    or   Hip- 
J»CUeropJlOn^poj,,o„B^     in     Greek 

mythology,  a  hero  who,  having  accident- 
kUled  his  brother,  fled  to  Proetus, 


in  marriage,  and  ahared  hia  kinfclom  wi( 
him.  He  attempted  to  soar  to  heaven  o 
the  winged  horse  Penaua,  but  fell  to  U 
earth,  where  be  wandered  about  blind,  ti 
he  died.  .  . 

BeUcrophon,  S^ar-heiSf 'c" 

aisting  of  only  one  chamber,  like  the  li 
ing  Argonaut  They  occur  in  the  Sil 
rian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferoua  strat 


King  of  Argos,  whose  wife,  Ant»a,  ffH 
in  love  with  him.     Being  slighted,  sL 
instigated  her  husband  to  send  him  to  her 
father,  lofaates,  King  of  Lycia,  with  a 

1  letter  urging  him  to  put  to  death  the 
inanlter  of  his  daughter.  That  king,  not 
wishing  to  do  so  directly,  imposed  X)n  him 

2  tile  dangerous  task  of  conquering  the 
Chimera,  which  Bellerophon,  mounted  on 
Pegasus,  a  gift  from  Athena,  overpowered, 
lobatea  afterwards  gave  him  hia  daughter 


BeUcs-Iettres  i^liiS'llte^:^^; 

word  of  somewhat  vague  signiflcat-o 
Rhetoric,  poetry,  fiction,  histo^,  ai 
criticism,  with  the  languages  in  which  tl 
standard  works  in  these  departments  a 
written,  are  generally  understood  to  con 
under  the  head  of  beUet-Mtret. 
llalU-irillA  (bel'vU),  a  city  and  ra 
JSeuevilie     ^^^^^  center,  county    se 

of  St  Clair  Co.,  Illinois,  with  imports 
manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  eta,  lar 
smelting  works,  and  with  rich  mineB 
bituminous  coal  in  its  vidnity.     Popu 
tion,  largely  German,  26,000.  ^ 
DAllA-irillA      a     manufacturing     tov 
JSeueVlUe,    ^g^^^  Co.,  New  Jersey, 
the  Passaic  River  and  the  Erie  Railroi 
Produces   woven   wire,    hats,    automob 
tires,  etc.,  and  has  oil  works  and  otl 
industries.     Pop.  (1910),  9891. 
DaIIawiIIa      a  city  of  Canada,  pn 
JSeUeVUie,     Ontario,  caoital  of  Ha 
ings  Co.,  on  the  Bay  of  Quint4,  at  I 
mouth    of    the    Moira,    with    flourisbi 
trade  and  manufacturea.    It  has  a  Met! 
diet  Episcopal  college.    Pop.  9117. 
PAllA-imA    (bel'vu),  a  dty  of  Can 
JSeiieVUe    \^ii   co!,    Kentucky,    ad 
cent  to   Newport  has  manufactures 
wagons,  paper-boxes,  etc.    Pop.  6683. 
HAllAimA    a  post  dty  of  Huron  t 
iSeUeVUe,  SaSdusky    Cos.,    Ohio, 
miles  B.  B.  of  Toledo.     Has  manufactu 
of  paints,  cultivators,  flour,  canning  i 
packing.    Pop.  5209. 
'RAllA-miA    a  borough  of  Alleghe 
seiicvuc,  county,    Pennsylvania,   n 
Allegheny,  of  which  it  is  a  suburb.    F 
(1910)  6323. 

Ball.flnTirpr      *  common  name  for 
"^U-nOWer,     gpecies   of    Campam 

from  the  shape  of  the  flower,  which 
sembles  a  belL 

BeUingliani,  ^^  "ItoT'^oT  i 

lingham  Bay,   125  miles   n.  of  Seat 
Has  very  large  fish-canning  interests 
trade  in  hops,  coal,  lumber,  etc.,  and  va. 
large  manufactories.     Pop.  24,298. 
ValliTli     (bel-e'nS),    Jacofo,    and 
McuxAu      j^jj  gjjjjg^  Gentile  and  ( 

VAWNI,    tbe    founders    of    the    Venel 
school  of  painting.  The  father  excellei 
portraits,  but  very  little  of  his  worl 
extant    He  died  about  1470.    Gentile 
bom  in  1427,  and  in  1479  went  to  ( 


BeUBook 


itantinople,  Mohammed  II  having  sent  to 
Venice  for  a  aliillful  painter:  died  at 
Venice  in  1501.  Giovanni  wa»  nom  after 
1127,  and  died  about  1516.  He  contrib- 
uted much  to  make  oii-painting  popular, 
and  has  left  man:^  noteworthy  pictures, 
litian  and  Giorgione  were  among  hia 
pupili. 

Bellini  (l>el-*'i»6).  Vinciwzo,  a  cele- 
*•*"***  brated  composer,  born  at  Cat- 
ania. SicUy,  in  1801:  died  in  1835.  He 
wu  educated  at  Naples  under  Zingarelll, 
coounenced  writing  operas  before  he  was 
twenty,  and  composed  for  the  principal 
musical  estaUishments  in  Europe.  His 
most  celebrated  worics  are  /  Montecoki 
e  Capuleti  (1829)  ;  La  SontMtnbula 
(1831) ;  Norma,  his  best  and  most  popu- 
lar opera;  and  /  Puritani  (1834). 

Bellmzona  Cb«H''-^'°5).  «  to^n  ©J 

wvuuMiwuw  gfl^itzcrland,  capital  of 
the  canton  Ticino ;  charmingly  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ticino  about  5 
miles  from  its  embouchure  in  the  N.  end 
of  Lago  Maggiore.  It  occupies  a  position 
of  great  military  importance.  Pop.  about 
3S0O. 

Bellis       ^^  genus  to  which  the  daisy 
'      belongs. 

fiellmann.  ^^^  mikael,  the  most 

>  original  among  the  Swed- 
ish lyric  poets,  was  born  in  1740;  died 
in  1795.  His  songs,  in  which  love  and 
liquor  are  common  themes,  are  sung  over 
the  whole  country,  and  '  Bellmann '  so- 
cieties hold  an  annual  festival  in  his 
honor. 

I  Bell-metal.  Sec  BeH 

BelloQ     (benok),   Hilaibe  Joseph 
""     Peteb,  an  English  writer,  illus- 

I  trator  and  Liberal  politician^  born  in 
1870.  He  was  e'^ucated  at  Balliol  College, 
Oxford ;   was         nber   of   the   House  of 

I  Commons  190  '  j.  Among  his  writings 
are  The  Bad  Vi..^'s  Book  of  Beasts,  The 
Path  to  Rome,  The  Historic  Thames,  On 
nothing,  Esto  Perpetua. 
Bellona  (bel-l&'na),  the  goddess  of 
war  among  the  Romans, 
often  confounded  with  Minerva.  She 
was  the  sister  of  Mars,  or,  according  to 
some,  his  daughter  or  his  wife.  She  is 
described  by  the  poets  as  armed  with  a 
bloody  scourge,  her  hair  disheveled,  and 

la  torch  in  her  hand. 

iBellot    (''>«l-^).    Joseph    Ren6,    a 
I  French  naval  officer,  bom  at 

Paris  in  1826;  drowned  in  1853.  In  1851 
I  he  joined  the  expedition  to  the  Polar  re- 
Igions  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and 
I  took  part  in  several  explorations.  He 
Iwas  drowned  in  an  attempt  to  carry  des- 
Ipatches  to  Sir  Edward  Belcher  over  the 
yce.  His  diary  was  published  in  1856. 
CIIOWS  (bellfis),  an  instrnment  or 
machine    for    producing    a. 


strong  current  of  air,  and  prindpalljr  oaad 

for  blowing  hres,  either  in  private  dwell- 

ugs  or  in  forges,  furnaces,  mines,  etc. 

It  is  so  formed  as,  by  being  dilatea  and 

contracted,   to  inhale  air  by   an  orifice 

which  is  opened  and  closed  with  a  valve, 

and  to  propel  it  through  a  tube  upon  tiie 

fire.     It  is  an  ancient  contrivance,  being 

known  in  Egypt,  Icdia,  and  China  many 

ages   ago,    while    forms   of   it   are   used 

among  the  savage  tribes  in  Africa. 

Sello'nrii  Geobge  Weslet,  an  Ameri- 
A«cuvwB,    j.^jj  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  Columbas, 

O.,  in  1882.  He  has  exhibited  at  various 
cities  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
His  work  is  represented  in  collections  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York,  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  Philadelphia,  and  in  other  American 
cities. 

Bellows  Henbt  Whitnet,  a  Uni- 
»  tarian  divine,  born  at  Bos- 
ton in  1814 ;  died  in  1882.  Graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1832,  afterwards  studied  the- 
ology, and  became  pastor  of  a  New  York 
church  in  1838.  He  was  an  able  and  elo- 
quent pulpit  speaker  and  lecturer,  was 
the  principal  foimder  of  the  Christian 
Inquirer,  and  author  of  On  the  Treat- 
ment of  Social  Diseases,  etc.  Organized 
and  was  president  of  the  United  States 
Sanitary  Commission. 

BeUows  Falls,  -^-Xm  "gl,Tve°.J 

mont,  on  the  Connecticut  River.  Has  ex- 
tensive manufactures  of  paper,  farming 
implements,  etc.    Pop.  4883. 

Bellows-fish,  ^\  acanthopterygipus 
.xwMVTTB  U0U,  ggjj  p£  ^g  genus  Cen- 

triscus  iC.  scolopax)  ;  called  also  the 
trumpet-nsh  or  sea-snipe.  It  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  rare 
in  the  British  seas. 

Bellov  (bel-wa),  Piebse  Lattbent 
J  BuiBETTE  DE,  a  French  dram- 
atist, born  1727 ;  died  1775.  His  principal 
plays  are  Zclmire,  a  tragedy;  Le  Siige 
de  Calais,  which  was  immensely  popular; 
Oaston  et  Bayard,  which  admitted  him 
into  the  French  Academy;  and  Pierre  le 
Cruel.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  intro- 
duce native  heroes  upon  the  stage. 

Bell  Bock,  ^'^  ^^'^^1  ^^='  *  ^anger- 
'  ous  reef  sumounted  by  a 
lighthouse,  situated  in  the  German  Ocean 
about  12  miles  from  Arbroath,  nearly 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tay.  It 
is  said  that  in  former  ages  the  monks 
of  Aberbrothock  caused  a  bell  to  he  fixed 
on  this  reef,  which  was  rung  by  the 
waves,  and  warned  the  mariners  of  this 
highly  dangerous  place.  Tradition  also 
hays  that  the  bell  was  wantonly  cut 
away  by  a  pirate,  and  that  a  year  after 
he  perished  on  the  rock  himself  with 
ship  and  plunder.    Southey  has  a  well- 


fi 


Bellimo 

known  poem  on  thia  rabject    The  licht- 

Bellano  (»>«H1'".*>'  »  «ity  <>'  North- 

inA.  «*  ♦».-  *™  '**'y«  capital  o'  a  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name,  on  the  Plave.  48 

?'i.?;j     Venjce-     Has  an  old  cathedral, 

f,Ji!^   »"?,u*''^**'«'  «*«•:  *n<J  manufac- 

12?i  I??1i.ile?'  P'-^'^i"'^*^  *°  area  of 
Belmont.  Rattle  at,  an  engaKement 
^MAh  «  ^l"?"!  ^"  Civil  War,  in 
wUch  General  U.  S.  Grant,  under  orders 
of  QMeralJohn  C.  Fremont,  participated. 
The  attack  was  directed  against  Colum- 
th^\u"*!"x^^f  '^r"^  '«"°  Belmont,  on 
f?wK  *?T*"f*PP*-  I*  resulted  in  virtory 
^ni?t  ^fe  t'^P"'  *>"t  they  were  com- 
piled to  withdraw,  with  a  loss  of  500  men. 

Aelodon  ^y'l^^on)..  the  typical  genus 
Ar^*iA^  .  of  crocodiles,  family  Belo- 
donttdm,  belonging  to  the  Triassic  age. 

"^^Ot    1^22?'    ^"^"M,   an    English 

writer.  bo^'Ylia-  diedSsfr^i??"^*"" 
^ucated  at  Ca^bridge^i^L  ^^^ 

BriH.h^"  °'  *^«  printed  books  i?  tfe 
British  Museum  a  post  he  did  not  retain! 
Seloit  C^Jo't).'  a  city -of  Rock  Co 
«#  Mji  Wisconsin,  69  miles  southwpst 
iJhf^™*"''^/'  l^^  «eat  of  Beloit  CoK* 
Sette  '?S^'''*=*"'"^«  «^  agriculturalimX: 

BelomanCy     (bel'is-man-si),    a    kind 

arrows,  be.ng  marked,  were  nut  Intn  « 
bag  or  quiver  and  drawn  out  at  random* 
A^J^'^A  ^"^^  "*/  ^ofds  on  the  arr"w 
s"Zet^TiM.  ^'"''  ^''  *«  ^-P"- 
Belon    l^/??>'.P«»Ri^    French   nat- 

GuadeIour\^^r3,^-rfei?'5ll 

Lefe«*a«.r*"l'^J?5*^°°^?^th    VilTetard) 
^e  testament  de  C4»ar  Qirodot,  etc. 

■oelpaSSO     y^-iP**'*'^'     a     town     of 

gatrie"'V?n"';'^uf^40!'e  town  of 

■Belper       V?^ Vp^IV  »  town,   England 
Derwent  7  mUes  ^'''i'f''T^"  a  valley°^n  the 


Belt 


Belihaiaar   IS***"**'),  the uk 

.         ,       ,         the    Babylonian    kit 
who  reigned  conjointly  with  his  fat 
Nabonacfius.    He  perished  b.o.  538.  dur 
the   "uccessful  storming  of  Babylon 
Cyrus.     This   event  Is"  recorded^in 
lK>ok  of  Daniel;  but  it  is  difficult  to  brj 

„WK*'»K*^''''^'"?. *•'*'*.  ^'^e"  into  harmc 
with  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  as  int 
preted  to-day. 

Belt,  B«a.TiN0,  a  flexible  endless  bai 
mu  J^».°''  '*■  ""tcrial.  used  to  trai 
mit  motion  op  power  from  oae  whe 
roUer,  or  pulley  to  another,  and  comm 


Malleable  Iron  Link-Belt. 
In  various  kinds  of  machinery.  Drivini 
belts  are  usually  made  of  leather  or  Indii 
rubber,  or  some  woven  material,  bn 
ropes  and  chains  are  also  ased  for  th( 
same  purpose. 

Belt,  ^«=,  Gbeat  and  LrmE.  trn 
«l,o  nJ}.  connecting  the  Baltic  will 
the  Cattegat,  the  former  between  the  is 
^nds  of  Zealand  and   Funen,  about  18 

Sfn"  ■JnS*^*  ^^^^^  •.*»>*  '«"er  between 
Funen  and  the  coast  of  Schleswig,  at  its 
"a^rowest  part  not  more  than  a  mile  in 

Beltane  (•'el'tan  ;  a  Celtic  name  mean- 
f«»»:  1  «  '"*.  "'■e  of  Bel'),  a  sort  of 
?rm?n/°™l'"'^..S*'?^'^e*'  ^n  Ireland  an-J 

Hi.„«™^'^™°l®  P"'"**'-    It  is  celebrated  in 
Scotland  on  the  first  day  of  May  (o.s.) 
usually  by  kindling  fires  on  the  hills  and 

nnE*^"-  n"  ^S^^'^  *'"e8  it  was  com- 
pulsory on  all  to  have  their  domestic  fires 

n^hf?H"'fn'^*'-^."^°'"^  '^^  Beltane  fires  werl 
he  for'n,.,''*'*  ^"l  "'^tomary  to  rekindle 
Thi/  n,«f«  ^'■°™  ^^^  .embers  of  the  latter. 
frnm  ♦^f'°™  "i?.  ''''"'>t  derived  its  origin 
from  the  worship  of  the  sun.  ^ 

Selton  <beJtun),  the  capital  of  Bell 
northens^  «f  "a°*^'.  ^exas,  55  miles 
Baylor     PpLi^"'*>',,  ^''e    seat   of   the 


Belnehittan 


Bea 


Beln'ohiitan.   see  Baiucki$tM. 

fielnm.  (be-''''?*)  (Beluga  arclJca  or 
*'****o*  DelphtnaptArua  leucaa),  a 
kind  of  whale  or  dolphin,  the  white  whale 
or  white  fish,  found  in  the  northern  seaa 
of  both  hemiapherea.  It  ia  from  12  to  18 
feet  in  length,  and  ia  puraued  for  ita  oil 
(daiaed  aa  'porpoise  oil')  and  akin.  In 
gwimmibg  the  animal  benda  its  tail 
nnder  ita  body  like  a  lobater,  and  thru8ta 
itielf  along  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow. 
A  variety  of  atur^aon  {Acipen$er  huso) 
found  in  the  Caapian  and  Black  Sea  ia 
■lw>  called  beluga. 

Pulnc  ^be  aame  aa  Bel  or  Baal,  a 
SGXUS,  divinity  of  the  ancient  Baby- 
toniana.  See  Babylonia,  Babel. 
Belvedere  (berve-der),  in  Italian 
arch,  the  uppermost  story 
of  a  building  open  to  the  air,  at  least  on 
one  side,  and  frequently  on  all,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  view  of  the  coun- 
try and  for  enjoying  cool  air.  A  portion 
of  the  Vatican  in  which  are  several  im* 
portant  etatuea  haa  this  name. 
Belvidere     (|>«l:ve-d6r'),  a  city  of  II- 

**  linois,  county  seat  of 
Boone  Co.,  78  milea  w.  of  Chicago;  has 
manufactures  of  sewing  machines,  screw 
machine  products,  etc.  Fop.  (1910)  7253. 
Belzoni  (bel-«0'nl),     Giovanni     Baiv 

T18TA  (John  Baptist),  an  en- 
terprising traveler,  was  bom  at  Padua  in 
1778,  and  died  near  Benin  1823.  In  18a3 
he  emigrated  to  England,  where,  being 
endowed  with  an  almost  gigantic  figure 
and  commensurate  strength,  he  for  a 
time  gained  his  living  as  an  athlete.  In 
181.5  he  visited  Egypt,  where  he  made  a 
hydraulic  machine  for  Mehemet  Ali.  He 
then  devoted  himself  to  the  exploration  of 
the  antiquities  of  the  country,  being  sup- 
plied with  fund.,  by  Mr.  Salt,  the  British 
Mtnsul-general.  He  succeeded  in  trans- 
iting the  bust  of  Memnon  (Rameses 
ll)  from  Thebes  to  Alexandria,  whence 
it  was  sent  to  the  British  Museum ;  ex- 
P'o'"*'*'  the  great  temple  of  Rameses  II  at 
Abu-Simbel;  opened  the  tomb  of  Seti  I, 
from  which  he  obtained  the  splendid 
alabaster  sarcophagus  bought  by  Sir  John 
Soane  for  |10,000 ;  and  also  succeeded  in 
opening  the  second  (King  Chephren's)  of 
the  pyramids  of  Ghizeh.  He  afterwards 
visited  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  city 
of  Berenice,  Lake  Moeris,  the  Lesser 
Oasis,  etc.  The  narrative  of  his  dis- 
coreries  and  excavations  In  Egypt  and 
Nubia  was  received  with  general  approba- 
to  Timbucfi?  ^°^°*  *  projected  Journey 


waa  In  the  French  expedition  anlnst 
Russia  In  1812.  He  served  in  the  Polish 
army  in  the  revolution  of  1830,  after 
which  he  resided  in  I'aris.  In  1848  he 
Joined  the  Hungarian  army,  and  in  the 
following  year  obtained  several  successes 
against  the  Austrians  and  Russiana;  but 
after  the  defeat  at  Temosvar  he  retired 
into  Turkey,  where  he  embraced  Moham- 
medanism and  was  made  a  pasha. 
Bembecidae  (bem-bes'l-dS).  a  family 
•*  of  wasp-like  hymenop- 
teroua  inaects  with  stings,  mostly  natives 
of  warm  countries,  and  !:nown  also  as 
Hund-wasps.  The  female  ezcavates  cells 
in  the  sand,  in  which  she  deposits,  to- 
gether with  her  eggs,  various  larve  or 
perfect  insects  stung  into  insensibility, 
as  support  for  her  progeny  when  hatched. 
They  are  very  active,  fond  of  the  nectar 
of  flowers,  and  delight  in  sunshine.  Bem- 
bez  is  the  typical  genus  of  this  family. 
Bem'bo  1''etbo,  a  celebrated  Italian 
"^*  scholar,  born  at  Venice  in 
1470;  died  in  1547.  At  Venice  he  became 
one  of  a  famous  society  of  scholars  wbicb 
had  been  established  in  the  house  of  tbe 
printer  Aldus  Manutius.  In  1512  he  be- 
came secretary  to  Leo  X,  after  whose 
death  he  retired  to  Padua.  He  was  next 
appointed  historiographer  to  the  Republic 
of  Venice,  and  librarian  of  the  library 
of  St.  Mark.  Pope  Paul  III  conferred 
on  him,  in  1539,  the  hat  of  a  cardinal, 
and  soon  after  the  bishoprica  of  Giubbio 
and  Bergamo.  The  most  important  of  his 
works  are:  History  of  Venice Jrom  14S7 
to  1513.  written  both  in  Latin  and 
Italian;  prose  dialogues  in  which  the 
rules  of  the  Italian  language  are  laid 
down ;  OH  Asolani,  dialogues  on  the 
nature  of  love;  and  Le  Rime,  a  c""'»ction 
of  sonnets  and  canzonets. 

Bem'bridge  Beds,  ["..nS^divi' 

slon  of  the  Upper  Eocene  strata,  prinei- 
pally  developed  at  Bembridge  in  the  liAt 
of  Wight,  consisting  of  marls  and  clay^ 
resting    on    a    compact,    pale-yelluw    & 
cream-colored  limestone,  called  Bembridr 
limestone.    Their  most  distinctive  featm 
is  the  mammalian  remains  of  tbe  PalK<' 
therium  and  Anoplotherium. 
Bemidii    (te-mid'je),  a  city,  capital  of 
.DCiiuujx    Beltrami     Co..     Minneaotn, 
about  166  miles  w.  n.  w.  of  Duluth.  Lum- 
ber and  .farming  interests.    Pop.  S009. 

Bemis  Heisrht«J  Battle  of.  See 
OGUllS  Xieignxs,  Saratoga,  Battle  of. 
Ben  (Hebrew,  'son'),  a  prepositive 
syllable  signifying  in  composition 
*  son  of,'  found  in  many  Jewish  names,  as 
Bendavid,  Benaaaer,  etc. 


Bern,  Joseph,  a   Polish   general,   bom 

died  «f  Ai-  ^'^i^'^Jol^v  ^SU^'"'  ^°  1*^5  5    Ben     a  <^ae"c  word  signifying  monn- 
««d  at  Aleppo  in  1850.    Hia  first  service   •*•*"»   tain,   prefixed    to   the   nar.es  of 


Baa 


Benedi 


Bumy  moantains  in  Scotland  north  of  tb« 
Pirths  of  Clyde  and  Forth;  aa,  Ben 
Nevia,  Ben  MacDhui,  etc. 
V«]|  Oit  OF,  the  eipreflsed  oil  of  the 
*  ben-nut,  the  seed  of  Morinpa 
ptmrypoapcrma,  the  ben  or  home-raduh 
tree  of  India.  The  oil  is  inodoroua,  duea 
not  becocte  rancid  for  many  yearn,  and  ia 
used  by  perfnroerg  and  watchmalierx. 
B^nnrAa  (be-na'res;  in  Sansltrit,  Vd^ 
Acuares    yj„o„)^  .  ^0^^  in  Hindu- 

■tan.  Northwest  Provinces,  hdministrative 
heaaqnartera  of  a  district  and  division  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ganges,  from  which  it  rises  lilco  an  am- 
phi  (neater,  presenting  a  splendid  pano- 
rama of  temples,  mosques,  palaces,  and 
other  buildinga  with  their  domes,  mina- 
rets, etc.  Fine  ghauts  lead  down  to  the 
river.  It  ia  one  of  the  most  sacred  places 
of  pilgrimage  in  all  India,  being  the  head- 
quartera  of  the  Hindu  religion.  The 
principal  temple  is  dedicated  to  Siva, 
whose  aacred  symbol  it  contains.  It  is 
also  the  seat  of  government  and  other 
colleges,  and  of  the  missions  of  various 
societies.  Benares  carries  on  a  large 
trade  in  the  produce  of  the  district  and  in 
English  goods,  and  njanufactures  silics, 
shawls,  embroidered  cloth,  jewelry,  etc. 
The  population,  including  the  neighbor- 
ing cantonments  at  Siliraul  (Secrole), 
in  estimated  at  203,100. 

Benber  'nla  ^i^  island  of  Scotland  in 
Aeuoei  Uia,  ^^^  ^^^^^^  Hebrides,  be- 
tween North  and  South  Uist,  about  8 
miles  in  diameter,  low,  flat,  and  infertile, 
with  many  lakelets  and  inlets  of  the  sea. 
Benbow  Johit,  an  English  admiral 
Aeuoow,  ^^  jjj  Shrewsbury  in  1653 ; 
died  1702.  For  his  skill  and  valor 
in  an  action  with  a  Barbary  pirate  he 
was  promoted  by  James  II  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  ship  of  war.  ■William  III 
employed  him  in  protecting  the  English 
trade  in  the  Channel,  which  he  did  with 
great  effect,  and  he  was  soon  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  rear-admiral.  In  1701  he 
sailed  to  thf  West  Indies  with  a  small 
fleet,  and  in  August  of  the  following  year 
he  fell  in  with  the  French  fleet  under 
Du  Casse.  and  in  the  heat  of  the  action  a 
chain-shot  carriv^d  away  one  of  his  legs. 
At  this  critical  instant,  being  most  dis- 
gracefully abandoned  by  several  of  the 
captains  under  his  command,  the  whole 
fleet  effected  its  escape.  Benbow,  on  bis 
return  to  Jamaica,  brought  the  delin- 
quents to  a  court-martlnl,  by  which  two 
Of  them  were  condemned  to  be  shot.  He 
himself  died  of  his  wounds. 

Bench.  ^^   ^*'^   °^  elevated   part   of 

TT      *  court-room  where  the  judges. 

Mt    Hence  the  persons  who  sit  as  judges. 

Tha  Kinff$  or  Queen't  Bench,  in  Eng- 


hind,  -  <B  formerly  a  court  In  wt 
originally  the  sovereign  sat  in  person,  i 
which  accompanied  bis  household.  ' 
bench  of  bithopt,  or  llpiicopal  bench 
a  collective  designation  of  the  bish 
who  have  seats  in  the  House  of  Lordi 

Bencoolen  fe'i'l''*?  v?"*!**-  / 

Koelen),  a  seaport  of 
matra,  on  the  n.  w.  coast.    The  En; 
settled  here  in  1U85,  and  retained  the  pi 
and    its    connected    territory    till    \i 
when  they  were  ceded  to  the  Dutch  in 
change  for  the  settlements  on  the  Ma 
Peninsula ;    since    then    Bencoolen 
greatly  declined.    Pop.  6870. 
Bend    '**  heraldry,  one  of  the  nine  ti 
*  orablc   ordinaries,   containin« 
third  part  of  the  Held  when 
charged  and  a  fifth  when 
plain,   made   by   two   lines 
drawn  diagonally  across  the 
shield  from  the  dexter  chief 
to  thd  sinister  base  point 
The    bend    Minister   diffen 
only  by  crossing  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  diagonally  Bend, 
from  the  sinister  chief  to  the  dexter  bi 
It  indicates  illegitimacy. 
Bender  (l>en'd*r),    a    town   and   : 
'•*'*    tress  of  Russia,  in  Bessaral 
on  the  Dniester.    Pop.  35,000. 

Bender-Abbas.    *  "eapoft  of  sot 

..^  .,,.  J:  '  ^r^  Persia  oppoi 
the  island  of  Ormuz.    Pop.  about  OUOC 

Benedek  (ba'ne-d^k),   ludwio  v 

Austrian  general,  born  IS 
died  1881.  ITought  against  the  Italii 
in  1848,  and  afterwards  against  the  II 
garian  patriots.  He  distinguished  himi 
at  Solferino  in  the  campaign  of  1850;  t 
in  the  war  with  I'russia  in  1866  he  c( 
manded  the  Austrian  army  till  after  S 
owa,  when  he  was  superseded. 
Benedetti  (ben-e-det'ti),  Vince: 
^cucuciw  Count  (1817-190 
French  diplomatist,  bom  at  Bastia,  Co 
ica.  He  was  ambassador  at  Turin 
1801,  and  at  Beriin  in  1864.  He  dr 
up  the  draft  of  a  secret  treaty  betw« 
I  ranee  and  Prussia  in  1870 ;  and  it  « 
he  who  made  at  Ems  the  demand  aix 
the  llohenaollern  candidature  that  led 
the  war.  In  Ma  Mission  en  Prui 
(1871)  and  Studies  in  Diplomacy  (Ei 
trans.  1805)  he  defends  his  own  poli 
and  throws  all  blame  on  Bismarck. 
Benedict  (ben-e-dll^t).  t^  naijje 
nfteen  popes,  tfl^  first 
the  name  succeeding  to  the  papal  chi 
on  the  death  of  John  III  in  5v4.  T 
first  deserving  of  notice  ia  Benedict  I 
who  succeeded  John  XIX  In  1033,  bei 
placed  on  the  papal  throne  as  a  lio.v 
twelve  years.  His  licentiousness  caus 
him  to  be  ignominiously  expelled  by  t 
citizens,  who  elected  Sylvester  III.   S 


Benedict 


B'^aediotines 


■ontba  after  be  regained  the  aarendency, 
ud  ezoomaanicated  Sylveater;  but  flnd- 
ioff  the  ceneral  deteatntion  too  atroDR  to 
permit  biia  to  reauoio  bin  i-hnir,  ttuld  It 
to  John  Oratianua,  who  assumed  the  title 
of  Oreforjr  VI.  There  was  thus  a  trio  of 
popes,  and  tbe  emperor,  Henry  III,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  soaodal.  deposed  all 
the  three.  He  died  in  la'H.— Benedict 
Xni,  a  learned  and  wpll-disposed  man, 
originally  Cardinal  Orxiai  and  Arch- 
blihop  of  Benevento,  became  pope  in 
1724.  He  bestowed  his  confidence  on 
Cardinal  Goscia,  who  was  unworthy  of  it, 
and  abused  it  in  gratifying  bis  avarice. 
He  died  in  1730,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Clement  XII.— Benkdict  XIV,  Pbospebo 
LAHBEvnifi,  bom  at  Rologna  in  Idirt, 
died  1758,  a  man  of  superior  talents,  pas- 
sionately fond  of  learning,  of  historical 
researchea,  and  monuments  of  art.  Bene- 
dict XIII  made  him,  in  1727,  bishop  of 
'Ancona;  in  1728  cardinnl,  and  in  1732 
Archbishop  of  Bologna.  In  every  station 
he  fulfilled  bis  duties  with  the  most  con- 
•rientious  aeal.  lie  succeeded  Clement 
XII  in  1740,  and  showed  himself  a 
liberal  patron  of  literature  and  science. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  esteemed 
religious  worlcs. — Bejtedict  XV,  Oiacomo 
della  Chiesa.  Ijpru  in  1854  near  Genoa, 
of  a  family  of  the  Julian  nobility  and  was 
ordamed  a  priest  in  1878.  In  May,  1914, 
he  was  made  a  cardinal  and  succeeded 
nu8  X  as  pope  in  September.  In  1017  he 
oRtred  a  plan  intended  to  bring  about 
peace  between  the  warring  nations  of 
tiurope,  but  it  was  not  accepted. 
Senedict.  "^•.'  ^^^  founder  of  the  first 
'  religious  order  in  the  West ; 
w»rn  at  Nursia,  in  the  province  of  Umbria. 
Italy,  A.D.  480,  died  543.  In  eariy  youtli 
he  renounced  the  world  and  passed  some 
years  in  solitude,  acquiring  a  great  repu- 
tation for  sanctity.  Being  chosen  head 
of  a  monastery,  his  strictness  proved  too 
mat  for  the  monks,  and  he  was  forced  to 

I  leave.  The  rule  for  monks,  which  he 
atterwards  drew  up,  was  first  introduced 
into  the  monastery  on  Monte  Cassino,  in 
the  neifrhborhood  of  Naples,   founded  by 

1  him.  His  Regula  Monathorum,  in  which 
he  aimed,  among  other  things,  at  repress- 

!  m  the  irregular  Uves  of  the  wandering 
monks,  gradually  became  the  rule  of  all 

,  the  western  monks.  Under  Lis  rule  the 
monks,  in  addition  to  the  work  of  God 
ins  he  called  prayer  and  the  reading  of 

I  reheious    writings),    were    employed    in 

jEuiiUal  labor,  in  the  instruction  of  the 
young,  and  in  copying  manuscripts,  thus 
preserving  many  literary  remains  of  an- 
tiquity.   See  Bencdictinea. 

Benedict,  ^^^    Jvuva,    pianist    and 
I  '  composer,  bom  at  afnfti'npt 


1804,  died  at  rx>ndon  1885.  He  took  np 
bia  residence  in  Encland  in  18S5,  and 
waa  knighted  In  1871.  The  operM  that 
are  best  remembered  are  The  Oypty** 
Earning,  Undine,  Fit.  VeoiUa,  LUy  of 
Ktllarnet/,  and  aratiella. 

Benedict  Bisoop,  *»  ^Anfio-sajoo 

noble  Northumbrian  family  in  028  or 
^'  ^'«'d  at  Wearmouth  monastery  in 
wiO.  In  fl74  he  founded  a  monastery  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Wear,  and  endowed  It 
with  numerous  books,  pictures,  and  relics 
obtained  by  him  on  various  Journeys 
which  he  made  to  Rome.  He  founded,  In 
flS2.  a  second  monastery  at  Jarrow,  do- 
pendent  on  that  of  Wearmouth.  His 
great  pupil  the  'Venerable  Bede,*  who 
was  a  monk  In  the  monastery  of  Jarrow, 
and  who  wrote  his  life,  was  undoubtedly 
much  indebted  to  tbe  collections  made  by 
Benedict  for  the  learning  he  acquired. 
Benedictine  *(ben-e-dlk'tin),  a  liqueur 
.,    ,  prepared   by   tbe    Bene- 

dictine monks  of  the  abbey  of  Fecamp, 
in  Normandy. 

Benedictines,  members  of  the  moat 
.nr„«.i  *  II  *i.  'amous  and  widely. 
Bprwd  of  all  the  orders  of  monks,  founded 
at  Monte  Oassino,  about  half-way  be- 
nLlZi^""^^  and  Naples,  c.  629,  by  St 
Benedict.  No  reUgious  order  baa  been  ao 
remarkable  for  extent  wealth  and  men 
of  note  and  learning  as  the  Benedictines. 
Among  the  branches  of  the  order  the  chief 
were    tlie   Cluniacs,    founded   in   910  at 


composer,  bom  at  Stuttgart 


Benedictine  Monk. 
Clugny  in  Burgundy;  the  Cistercians, 
founded  m  1098,  and  reformed  by  St 
Bernard  in  1116;  and  in  the  13th  and 
14th  centur  es,  The  Silvestrines,  Celes- 
tines  and  Olivetans.  The  order  was  in- 
troduced into  England  about  600  by  St, 


i 


BeneflM 

AuffUBtiiio  of  Ganterbarr,  and  a   great 
many  abbeys  were  eatabliBhed  in  different 
parts  of  the  kincdom.     To  the  Benedic- 
tines the  name  of  Black  Monks  was  ap- 
Pj»«a.  because  of  the  uniformly  black  color 
or  their  habit,  which  consisted  of  a  loose 
iown  with  large  wide  sleeves,  and  a  cowl 
on  Uie  head  ending  in  a  point    The  Bene- 
dictines produced  many  valuable  'iterary 
works.      The    fraternity    of    St.    Manr, 
founded   in  1621,  had  in  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  century  fully  180  abbeys  and 
pripnes  in  France,  and  acquired  by  means 
of  Its  learned  members,  such  as  Mabillon, 
Montfaucon,   and   Martfene,  merited  dis- 
tinction.    They  published  the  celebrated 
chronological  work  L'Art  de  Verifier  lea 
uatea,  and  edited  many  ancient  authors. 
Benefice   (!>en'e-fis),   an   ecclesiastical 
living;    a    church    endowed 
with  a  revenue  for  the  maintenance  of 
mvine  service,     vicarages,  rectories,  per- 
petual   curacies,     and    -chaplaincies    ar^ 
termed  benefices,  in  contradistinction  to 
dignities,  such  as  bishoprics,  etc 

Benefit  of  Clerey  y«>  » .  privilege 

-  I  t  -a  ,  ,~*'l>Twhich*or- 
merly  in  England  the  dergy  accused  of 
capital  offenses  were  exempted  from  tlie 
jurisdiction  of  the  lay  tribunals,  and  ka 
to  be  dealt  with  by  their  bishop.  Thoueh 
onpnally  it  was  intended  to  apply  only 
to  the  clergy  or  clerks,  later  every  one 
who  could  read  was  considered  to  be  a 
clerk,  and  the  result  of  pleading  'his 
Clergy  was  tantamount  to  acquittal.  A 
layman  could  only  receive  the  benefit  of 
clergy  once,  however,  but  he  was  not  al- 
lowed to  go  without  being  branded  on  the 
thumb,  a  punishment  which  later  might 
be  commuted  for  whipping,  imprisonment, 
or  transportation.    Abolished  in  1827 

Benefit  Societies.  's?e  Bunding  so- 
rt •  J,  «  .  .  o*ett€a  and 
Friendly  Societiea. 

Beneke  (b«n'e-ke),  Fbiedrich  Ed- 
«-i  •*  ?^°' ,  *  ,G«rman  philosophi- 
Ml  writer,  born  in  1798;  died  in  1854. 
He  began  lecturing  at  Berlin,  but  his 
lectures  were  at  first  interdicted  on  ac- 
count of  their  supposed  materialistic 
tendency,  and  he  removed  to  GBttingen. 
He  returned  to  Berlin  in  1827,  and  after 
the  death  of  Hegel,  whose  philosophical 
Jif"^^^!^®  opposed;  he  was  appointed  ex- 
traordinary professor  of  phUosophy.  His 
more  important  works  are  Psychological 
Sketches,  Text-hook  of  Psychology  aa  a 
Natural  Science,  System  of  Logic 
PhlV^n^  J^'^;»:««o«,  Groundwork  o?  « 
fnilif  -"^  ^"'•?2'  written  in  direct 
Ivw^^^ir    t?   .^"°*^    Mctaphyaio    of 


, Beng 

*°  "chblshop,  in  a  pror.  of  same  nai 
on  a  hill  between  the  rivers  Sabbato  a 
Calore,  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancle 
Beneventum,    and    largely    built    of 
ruins.    Few  cities  have  so  many  remai 
of  anttquity,   the   most  perfect  being 
magnificent    triumphal   arch    of   Trajs 
built  in  114.    The  cathedral  is  a  buildi 
of  about  the  12th  century  in  the  Lombai 
Saracenic   style.      It    was    originally 
Bamnite   town    called    Maleventum,    co 
guered  ly  Rome  in  the  3d  century  b 
Pop.  17,603.     The  prov.  has  an  area 
818  sq.  miles,  and  a  pop.  1901,  of  25< 

Benfey  Q'-®5.'?),1  Theodobb,  a  Oermi 


BeneVentO    0>en-fl-ven'tfi>,  a  dty  of 
Southern  Italy,  the  see  of 


■lo/^/^  ,.  ,  Sanskrit  scholar,  bom 
1800 ;  died  in  1881 ;  professor  of  Sanskr 
and  comparative  philology  at  Gettinge 
Among  his  works  were  a  Sanskrit  Chre 
^mathy,  Vollstdndige  Orammatik  d> 
kanskrttsprache,  Sanskrit-English  Di 
tionary,  etc. 

Beneral  ('>e°-8ai')t  a  name  given  to 
*!.  T,  P?""*  o'  British  India:— (1 
tne  old  presidency,  which  prior  to  tt 
mutiny  embraced  the  larger  portion  c 
northern  India;  (2)  the  modern  militar 
division  corresponding  in  extent  to  th 
above;  (3)  the  province  up  to  the  divi 
Bion  of  1905,  which  comprised  Benea 
proper,  Behar,  Orissa  and  Chota  Nat 
pore :  (4)  Bengal  as  divided  in  1905  froc 
iiast  Bengal  and  Assam.  The  present 
dav  Bengal  has  anarea  of  115,800  sq 
miles,  and  51,000,000  inhabitants;  Eas 
Bengal  and  Assam,  106,130  sq.  miles  an( 
a  population  of  31,000,000.  In  BenBa 
there  are  42,000.000  Hindus  and  9.000?(^ 
Mobammedans;  in  East  Bengal  anr 
Assam  12,000,000  Hindus  and  18TOOO,000 
Mohammedans. 

The  original  territory  of  Bengal  consistj 
marnly  of  plains,  there  being  through- 
out  its  extent  few  remarkable  elevations, 
though  It  IS  surrounded  with  lofty  moun- 
tains It  is  intersected  in  all  direcdona 
by  nvers,  mostly  tributaries  of  its  two 
great  rivers  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra, 
which  annually,  in  June  and  July,  inun- 
date a  large  part  of  the  region.  These 
annual  inundations  render  the  soil  ex- 
tremely fertile,  but  in  those  tracts  where 
this  advantage  is  not  enjoyed  the  soil  is 
^»!^i.  ''  m2™  exceeding  a  few  inches  in 
d^tli.  The  Sutidarbana  or  Sunderbunds 
(irom  being  covered  with  the  sunder 
tree),  that  portion  of  the  country  through 
wmch  the  numerous  branches  of  the 
iiangcs  seek  the  sea.  about  1.50  milfs  ftm 
E.  to  w,  and  about  ItiU  from  y.  to  s..  is 
traversed  in  all  directions  by  water- 
<»urses,  and  interspersed  with  numerous 
Sheets  of  stagnant  water.  The  country 
IS  subject  to  great  extremes  of  heat, 
which,  added  to  the  humidity  of  its  su^ 
lace,   renders  It  generally  unhealthy  tt 


Bengal 

Europeans.  The  seasons  are  distinguished 
by  the  terau  hot  (March  to  June),  rainy 
(June  to  October),  and  cold  (the  remain- 
der ot  the  year).  The  most  unhealthy 
period  18  the  latter  part  of  the  rainy  sea- 
son. The  heaviest  rainfall  occurs  in 
Eastern  Bengal,  the  annual  average 
amounting  to  over  100  inches,  an  amount 
greatly  exceeded  in  certain  localities. 
Besides  nee  and  other  grains,  which  form 
along  with  fruits  the  principal  food  of  the 
population,  there  may  be  noted  among  the 
agricultural  products  indigo,  opium,  cane- 
sugar,  tobacco,  betel,  cotton,  and  the  jute 
and  sunn  plants.  Tea  is  now  extensively 
srown  in  some  places,  notably  in  Dar- 
jeehng  district  and  Chittagong,   Cinchona 


Ben-gazi 


is  cultivated   in  Darjeeling'  and   Sikkim'. 
The  forests  cover  12,0(X)  sq.  miles,   the 


principal  forest  trees  being  the  sal  on  the 
mmalaya  slopes,  sAl  and  teak  in  Orissa. 
Wild  animals  are  most  numerous  in  tho 
Sundarbaus  and  Orissa,  snakes  being  re- 
markably abundant  in  the  latter  district 
They  include  the  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
tiger,  panther,  antelopes,  deer,  buffalo, 
wild  oxen,  apes,  and  poisonous  serpents 
which  cause  great  havoc.  The  principal 
minerals  are  coal,  iron,  and  safi.  Coal 
18  worked  at  Raniganj,  in  Bardwdn  dis- 
trict, where  the  seams  are  about  8  feet  in 
thickness,  and  iron  in  the  district  of 
Wrbhum,  in  the  same  division.  Salt  is 
obtained  from  the  maritime  districts  of 
Onssa.  The  principal  manufactures  are 
cotton  piece-goods  of  various  descriptions, 
jute  fabrics,  blanketing,  and  silks.  Mus- 
hns  of  the  most  beautiful  and  delicate 
texture  were  formerly  made  at  Dacca, 
out  the  manufacture  is  almost  extinct. 
sTieuIture  is  carried  on  more  largely 
in  Bengal  than  in  any  other  part  of 
india,  and  silk  weaving  is  a  leading  in- 
•lustry  m  many  of  the  districts.  The 
commerce,  both  internal  and  external,  is 
very  large.  The  chief  exports  are  opium, 
jute,  indigo,  oil-seeds,  tea,  hides  and  skins, 

&■■    ^^?.  foreign  trade  is  chiefly  with 

te'°'  P"V"r'  .**•?  §t'"a't«  Settlements, 
trance,  the  United  States,  and  Ceylon! 
internal  communication  is  rendered  easy 

svston/^^i'^J?P'^*^  railway  and  canal 
system,  while  the  boat  trade  on  the  rivers 
Js,    tor    magnitude    and    variety,    quite 

Rn^ri  '•"  ?"''•?•  J^^^  administration  of 
?f"S«l  '«  \n  the  hands  of  a  lieutenant- 
f«rp^,"ir'^V,?  assisted  by  a  number  of 
Z«ivH  ■*•  .T^'''"''  '«  a  board  of  r.nx.m,c 
insisting  of  two  members.     For  legisla- 

a  nmf,?T^F.  ^^^  lieutenant-governor  has 
L^^  "  .?*  twenty  members.  The  army 
Ea,tfr^"1""*^  •"  ^^  ^'o^sists  of  the 
th«  ?r?„.'^Ty  <^5P^'  '^^''el*  includes  all 
mLu,^TJ'^'^>  ***?™'  to  Assam.  Ele- 
mtntury  education  ia  given  in   the  pri- 


mary  schools  that  have  been  developed 
out  of  the  native  schools,  and  are  now 
connected  with  government.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  secondary  and  superior 
schools  established  by  government,  includ- 
ing eight  government  colleges.  The  high- 
est educational  institution  is  the  Calcutta 
University,  the  chief  function  of  which 
IS  to  examine  and  confer  degrees  The 
info*"^'**"  of  Bengal  is  largely  ruraL  In 
iai<5  ^Eastern  Bengal  was  reunited  with 
the  old  province  and  Bengal  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  presidency,  under  a  gov- 
ernor. The  reconstituted  province  has  an 
area  of  about  70,000  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  about  46,000,000. 

The  first  of  the  East  India  Company's 
settleme'nts  m  Bengal  were  made  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  rise  of 
Calcutta  dates  from  the  end  of  the  same 
century.  The  greater  part  of  Bengal 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  East  India 
Company  in  consequence  of  Clive's  vic- 
tory at  Plassy  in  1757,  and  was  for- 
mally ceded  to  the  company  by  the  Nabob 
of  Bengal  m  1765.  Chittagong  had  pre- 
viously been  ceded  by  the  same  prince, 
put  Its  government  under  British  admin- 
istration was  not  organized  till  1824. 
Orissa  came  into  British  hands  in  1803. 
in  1858  the  country  passed  to  the  crown, 
and  since  then  the  history  jf  Bengal  has 
been,  on  the  whole,  one  of  steady  and 
peaceful  progress. 

Ben&fal,  ?at  op,  that  portion  of  the 
*'„.'  ,  Indian  Ocean  which  lies  be- 
tween Hindustan  and  Farther  India,  or 
Uurmah,  Siam,  and  Malacca,  and  may  be 
regarded  us  extending  south  to  Ceylon 
and  Sumatra.  It  receives  the  Ganges, 
Brahmaputra,  and  Irrawaddy.  Calcutta. 
Kangoon,  and  Madras  are  the  most  im- 
portant towns  on  or  near  its  coasts. 
Benerali  (ten-gRne),  one  of  the  ver- 
^..^1,  u  nacular  languages  of  India, 
spoken  by  about  50,000,000  people  in 
llengnl,  akm  to  Sanskrit  and  written  m 
characters  that  are  evidently  modifie<l 
trom  the  Devanfigari  (Sanskrit).  Its  use 
as  a  literary  language  began  in  the  four- 
teenth century  with  poetry.  Large  num- 
bers of  Bengali  books  are  now  published, 
as  also  newspapers.  A  large  number  of 
words  are  borrowed  from  Sanskrit  litera- 
ture. 

Ben&ral  liffht.     »,  l«in<l    of   firework 
,.        ,         r,  often    used   for   sig- 

naling hy  nisrlit  at  sea.  producing  a 
stuudy,  vivid  blue-colored  flame. 
Ben-Srazi  0>fn-fra'z5),  a  town  of  N. 
r.  i«  «  c-i  ''^fnca,  in  Barca.  on  the 
iiult  ot  hidra,  the  most  important  sea- 
port of  the  country,  though  the  harbor 

ir'jyi?   °°^   """'^   vessels.     Pop.   about 
1<>,000. 
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Bengel   (t>«°8'i)>  Johann  Albbecbt, 

o  a  German  theolo);ian,  bom  In 
1687;  died  in  1752.  He  rendered  good 
•ervice  by  his  criticism  of  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  his  Gnomon  Novi 
Teatamenti  has  passed  through  many  edi- 
tions, and  is  still  of  value. 
Benfimela    (ben-gft'la),  a  district  be- 

o  longing  to  the  Portuguese 

on  the  W.  coast  of  South  Africa ;  bounded 
N.  by  Loandn,  a.  by  Mossamedes,  and 
w.  by  the  Atlantic;  area,  perhaps  150,- 
000  sq.  m.  The  country  is  mountainous 
in  the  interior,  and  thickly  intersected  by 
rivers  and  streams.  Its  vegetation  is 
luxuriant,  including  every  description  of 
tropical  produce,  and  animal  life  is  equally 
abundant.  Copper,  silver,  iron,  salt, 
sulphur,  petroleum,  and  other  minerals 
are  found.  The  natives  are  mostly  rude 
and  barbarous.  The  capital,  also  called 
Benguela,  or  San  Felipe  de  Benguela,  is 
situated  on  the  coast,  on  a  bay  of  the 
Atlantic,  in  a  charming  but  very  un- 
healthy valley.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Portuguese  in  1617,  and  was  formerly  an 
important  center  of  the  slave  trade,  but 
has  now  only  a  spasmodic  trade  in  ivory, 
wax,  gum  copal,  etc.  Pop.  about  2,000. 
Beni  (ha'ne),  a  river  of  South  America, 
state  of  Bolivia.  It  rises  in  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes,  and  after  a 
course  of  900  miles  joins  the  Maniore  to 
form  the  Madeira,  which  flows  into  the 
Amazon  near  Serpa. 

BenicarlO  (ba-ne-kir-lO'),  a  Spanish 
town  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean, province  of  Castellon;  the  place 
of  export  of  well-known  red  wines  sent  to 
Bordeaux  to  be  mixed  with  clarets,  or  to 
England  to  be  manufactured  into  port. 
Pop.  7251. 

Beni-Hassan   <,*'^'°^-i'??>,",?)v*  ^"/ 

lage  of  Middle  Egypt, 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  remarkable 
for  the  grottoes  or  catacombs  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, supposed  to  have  formed  a  ne- 
cropolis fop  the  chief  families  of  a  city, 
Uermopolis.  on  the  opposite  bank,  which 
exhibits  interesting  paintings  etc. 
Beni-Israel  (ba'ne-is'ra-el),  a  race  in 
„     .  ^       the  west  of  India    (the 

Konkan  sea-board,  Bombay,  etc.)  who 
keep  a  tradition  of  Jewish  orisin,  and 
whose  religion  is  a  modified  Judaism; 
supposed  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  ten 
tribes. 

Benin  (ben-Sm'),  a  negro  country  and 
Ai-  •  ^R^'^^.     Jiingdom      of      West 

Africa,  on  the  Bight  of  Benin,  extending 
along  the  coast  on  both  sides  of  the  Benin 
Kiver,  west  of  the  lower  Niger,  and  to 
some  distance  inland.  The  chief  town  is 
Ben  n  (pop.  15,000),  situated  on  the  river 
Main,  one  of  the  outlets  of  the  Nigeiv 


abont  50  miles  from  the  ocean.  The  < 
try  ia  well  wooded  and  watered,  and 
in  vegetable  productions.  Cotton  is 
genous,  and  sugar-cane,  rice,  yams, 
are  grown. 

Benin.  W^^"^  °fir  »?'.*.*»*  *^®  ^^ 

♦  Guinea,  W.  Africa. 
Beni-Snef    (ben'e-swef),    the    c« 

*"»"*    o£  g^  province  of  the 
name  in  MJddle  Egypt,  situated  oi 
left  bank  of  the  Nile.    It  has  cotton- 
and  alabaster  quarries,  and  an  impo 
annual  market.     Pop.  25,000. 

Benitier  (ba-nstya),  a  stone  foi 

vase     for     containing 
water,  usually  placed  in  a  niche  ii 
chief  porch  or  entrance  of  a  Boman  < 
olic  church. 

Benjamin  ^^-'ifSiS'  of^^f 

federacy,*  born  at  St  Croix,  W.  I 
1811 ;  died  at  Paris,  1884 ;  studied  la 
New  Orleans;  elected  U.  S.  Senatoi 
Louisiana  in  1852;  became  a  memb( 
1861  of  the  cabinet  of  the  Confed^ 
States  government  as  Secretary  of 
and  in  1862  as  Secretary  of  State. 

Benlomond  teKcand^"^ 

lingshire,  on  the  E.  shore  of  Loch  Lon 
rising    to    a  height    of    3102    feet 
giving  a  magnificent  prospect  of  the 
of  Stirlingshire,  the  Lotmans,  the  C 
Ayrshire,  etc. 

Benne  (ben'e).  On.,  a  valuable  oi 
"*'    pressed     from     the     seeds 
Setamum  orientile  and  S.  incKcufn,  i 
cultivated  in  India,  Egypt,  etc.,  and 
for  similar  purposes  with  olive-oil. 
Bennett,  ^"old,  an  English  jou 
»  ist  and  author,  bom  in  ^ 
Staffordshire,  May  27,  1867.     His  ' 
ings  have  gained  wide  popularity,  es 
ally   his   novels,   which  include   A 
from  the  North  (1898),  Anna  of  the 
Toicna     (1902),    Buried    Alive     (IS 
Old    Wives'    Tale     (1908),     Clayha 
(1910),  The  Old  Adam  (1913),  etc. 
Dpn'TiAff      James  Gordoit,  an  A 
JieUUen,     lean    journalist^     borD 
Banffshire.  Scotland.  In  1786.  and 
cated  at  AtKOdeea.  IBft  mvgmed  tu 
Ifax,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1810  as  a  tea( 
and  wept  thence  to  Boston  as  a  pi 
reader.     In  1822  he  went  to  New  i 
and,  after  being  connected  with  vai 
papers,  started  the  New  York  Hera! 
1835.    He  died  June  1,  1872. 

Bennett,    J^^*™  QoRpoR,  jr.,  so 

»  the  above,  bom  m  1! 
proprietor  of  New  York  Herald:  at 
father's  death  he  projected  Stanley's 
pedition  to  Africa  in  search  of  Do 
David  Livingstone — also  projected 
Jeannette  polar  expedition  and  was 
Bociated  with  SCackaj  Id  the  OcmmeJ 
Cable  Company.    Died  May  14,  lUlii. 
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Bennett,  F"-,^^**   stebndaie,   un 

101..  .  al  JF?f"*K  coniijoser,  b<>in  iu 
1810  at  Sheflield,  where  Lis  father  was 
organist;     became    pupU    of    the    lloyal 

from  18d6  to  1838.  He  is  best  known  by 
las  overtures,  the  Naiads  aud  J'arisina- 
his  cantatas,  the  May  Queen  and  Women 
ofhamana;  and  his  little  musical 
sketches,  Laft^i/iH«<reaTO  and  Fountain. 
lie  died  in  1875. 

Ben-Nevis  ("ev'is),  the  most  lofty 
I  u-       ™'>untain  iu  Britain,  iu 

Invemess-shire,  Scotland,  south  of  the 
nvcr  and  Glen  of  Spean.  It  rises  to  the 
beight  of  4406  feet,  and  in  clear  weather 
yields  an  extensive  prospect. 

Benniersen  (b^n'ig-sen),  levin  au- 

n74'Siylft^  „  0P8TUS.  Count  von 
(lt4&-1826),  a  Russian  general,  born  at 
Brunswick.  After  some  years  in  the 
Hanoverian  service  he  entered  that  of 
Kiissia,  1773,  distinguished  himself  in 
lurkey  and  Poland,  took  part  in  the  con- 
spiracy against   Paul   I,   and  was  made 

fv ml  ^^J^''^S^t''  h  ^"  tl^e  war  with 
!•  ranee,  1805-13,  he  played  a  mtwt  dis- 
tinguished part,  especially  at  the  battles 
of  Pultusk,  Eylau,  Borodino,  Tariitino. 
iiixl  Leipzig. 

Bennin&i;OU  (b^n'ing-ton),  a  town- 
*»  ship  of  V'ermont,  noted 

iis  a  manufacturing  center  for  hosiery. 
Nliirts  and  collars.  It  was  settled  in  1761 
uii.l  was  the  home  of  Seth  Warner  aud 
hthan  Allen.    Here  was  fought  the  battle 

[  of  Bennington  (q.  v.).    Pop.  8698. 

!  Benninsrton.  Pattij:  of,  one  of  the 
b  ""»  battles  of  the  Ameri- 
ran  Pvovolution,  fought  n(.'ar  Bennington, 
U.,  between  the  forces  of  Burgovne 
(||.  v.),  under  General  Baum  (q.  v.).  and 
till'  .Vraericans  under  General  Stark 
<I.  v.),  August  16,  1777.     Baum's  expe- 

I  <liti<.u  consisted   of  800  men,  comprising 

iissiaiis,  Indians,  some  Canadians   and 

i«ntish    marksmen.      Stark,    with    2000 

.  iriilitia,  attacked  Baum  and  annihilate<l 
lis  forces,  Baum  himself  being  slain  in 

vu  .5liJ-Tx  ^'.'•"'"'^  Breyman  appeared 
wiMi  MM)  Ilpssians,  wliich  Burgoyne  had 
s'lit.  and  Stark  was  joined  by  fresh  troops 
imder  Seth  Warner.  The  contest  was  re- 
npwo.1.  but  Breyman  was  defeated.  The 
i;'ss  of  the  British  was  about  850 ;  of  the 
AnitTioans  about  70. 

Benserade     t^arisrad),  Isaac  de,  a 

,  f  T     •    vxrr  t  French  poet  of  the  court 

f  Louis  XIV,  bom  in  1613 ;  diwl  in  1691. 

jHi-  wroro  a   paraphrase  of  Job,  various 

tniKwliPs   and   cometlies,   chiefly   between 

rH\  ".".'.'  ^^^'  a"fl  «  volume  of  nmdeaux 
|on  Ovid  s  Mctamorphoncs,  1673. 

I  Benson,  i\^^\  ^'k,  cuRisTopnEB 

Itoi.         .      (1862-     },  an  English  essay- 
ist, poet   and   novelist,   son   of   Edward 
31— U— 1 
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rl'i'w"^'"'®?-    ^'^  publications  include: 
ih^  tuVf  H  ^l^'^h  ^*e  nm  of  Trouble, 

and  many  books  of  poems. 

Benson,  ,^i*3^"»    fredebick 

t  *  «  irr"' " ,  )  >  an  English  novel- 

ist, son  of  Etiward  White  Benson,  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge.  After  leaving  col- 
lege he  went  to  Alliens  and  worked  there 
tor  the  British  Archa>ological  Society: 
afterwards  m  Egypt  for  the  Hellenic  ^ 
ciety.  lie  traveled  in  Algiers,  Egypt, 
(.reeco  aud  Italy.  In  1893  he  publwhed 
Jus  hrst  novel,  Dodo,  which  was  an  in- 
stant success.  Among  the  many  other 
novels  which  he  wrote  may  be  mentioned 
Ihe  Pnncess  Sophia,  Scarlet  and  Hyssop, 
The  ChaUoncrs,  The  Angel  of  Pain,  The 
lilotttna  Hook,  Mike,  The  Freaks  of  May- 
fatr,  Mr.  Teddy,  Up  and  Down,  etc.  His 
plays  include  Jeannie  and  Dinner  ior 
Ftfiht.  ' 

Benson,  Edavabd  white,  one  of  the 
1  .  o-    "•'•"?*    of    English    prelates, 

torn  at  Birmingham,  1829;  died  in  1896. 
He  became  bisJiop  of  Truro  in  1877,  and 
was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  1883. 

Benson,  ^roNsiowoB  robebt  huoh, 

'an  Lnghsh  Roman  Catholic 
priest  and  author,  son  of  Edward  White 
Benson,  born  at  Wellington  College,  No- 
vember 18,  1871 ;  died  October  19.  1914. 
lie  was  ordained  a  priest  at  Rome  in 
3904;  appointed  assistant  priest  at  the 
church  in  Cambridge  in  1905;  ami  pri- 
vate chamberlain  to  Pius  X,  iu  1911. 
Benson,  \Viixiam  Suephebd,  an 
/io~  X  American  naval  officer 
(ISuo-  ).  He  was  born  at  Macon,  Ga. 
He  graduate<l  from  the  U.  S.  Naval 
^*^"i'A'JS?'  i"  1877,  gained  his  captaincy 
VAi=^t""''  ot^anie  a  rear-admiral  in 
J!)lo.  He  servetl  on  various  assignments 
at  the  Naval  Academy  and  afloat.  He 
was  commandant  of  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  \ard  from  1913  to  1915  and  be- 
^1'"^£'!i'''*  ^^  Naval  Operations  on  May 
11,  1915.  In  November.  1917,  Admiral 
l.enson  went  abroad  as  the  naval  member 
of  a  commission  sent  by  President  Wilson 
to  confer  with  the  principal  Allies. 

Bent-&rraSS.    "  "•'>"^*'  applied  to  van- 
o  '    «us  wiry  griisses  such  us 

grow  on  commons  and  neglected  ground 
and  much  used  for  lawns,  including  spe- 
cies of  Aqrostis  alba,  Agrostis  canina, 
Agropyron  junceum.  etc. 
Bentham  tv™.t\"»n^).  Gfort.f-.  nn 
T  ^      ,   I'-aKlish  botanist,  nephew  of 

Jeremy  Bentham  born  in  1800;  die«l  in 
1884.  He  published  m  French  (1826)  The 
Plants  of  the  Pyrenees  and  Lower  Lnngue- 
doc,  and  with  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  he  pro- 
duced the  great  work  of  descriptive 
botany,  Oenera  Plantarum ;  another  great 
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woik  of  Ua  was  the  Flora  AustraUetuta. 
Bentham  (ben'Umin),  Jebemt,  a  di*- 
««wkiMMMu  tinguisbejj  writer  od  poli- 
tics aui  jurisprudence,  bom  at  Londoa 
in  1748;  educated  ut  VVcstmiriHter  and 
Oxford:  entered  Linculu'8  lou,  1763.  He 
was  caUed  to  tlie  bar,  but  did  not  prac- 
tice, and,  having  private  means,  devoted 
himself  to  the  reform  of  civil  and  criminal 
legislation.  A  criticism  on  a  passage  in 
BLackstone's  Commentaries,  publlcihed  un- 
der the  title  A  Fragment  on  Oovernment, 
1776,  brought  him  into  notice.  Of  his 
other  works  the  more  important  were: 
The  Hard  Labor  Bill,  1778:  Principles  of 
Morals  and  Legislation.  1789 ;  A  Defense 
of  Usury,  1787 ;  Introduction  to  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Morals  and  Legislation,  1789; 
Dtsooursea  on  Civil  and  Penal  Legisla- 
tion, 1802 ;  Treatise  on  Judicial  Evidence, 
1813,  and  the  Book  of  Fallacies,  1824. 
His  mind,  though  at  once  subtle  and  com- 
prehensive, was  characterized  by  some- 
thing of  the  Coleridgoan  defect  in  respect 
of  method  and  sense  of  proportion:  and 
he  is,  therefore,  seen  at  his  best  in  works 
that  underwent  revision  at  the  hands  of 
his  disciples.  Of  these  M.  Dumont,  by 
his  excellent  French  translations  and  re- 
arrangements, secured  for  Benthnm  at  an 
arly  date  a  European  reputation  and 
influence,  and  his  editions  are  still  the 
most  satisfactory.  In  England  James 
Mill,  Romilly,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Burton, 
and  others  of  independent  genius,  have 
been  among  his  exponents.  In  ethics  he 
must  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
modem  utilitarianism;  in  polity  and 
criminal  law  he  anticipated  or  suggested 
many  practical  reforms;  and  bis  whole 
influence  was  stimulating  and  humanizing. 
He  died  in  London,  6th  June,  1832. 
BentllOS  ^^^  name  given  to  the  fixed 
*  organisms  of  ocean  and  deep 
lake  waters,  in  distinction  to  plankton, 
or  floating  organic  matter.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  algs,  usually  attached  to 
stones,  thence  called  lithophytes.  It  is 
sparse  above  low  woter  mark,  on  account 
of  injurious  exposure  to  atmospheric  in- 
fluences, but  rich  below  this  level;  the 
green  and  brown  sea-weeds  predominating 
in  the  more  shallow  waters,  the  red  at  a 
greater  depth;  at  great  depths  all  plant 
life  disappears. 

■Rp-ntitinlr  (ben'tink),  LonD  William 
uenxmCK  cavendish.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  the  third  Duke  of  Portland, 
bom  in  1774.  He  served  in  Flanders,  in 
Italy  under  Suwuroff,  and  in  Egyiit ;  'was 
governor  of  Madras  1803-5;  and  com- 
manded a  brigade  at  Corunna.  In  1810 
he  was  British  plenipotentiary  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  troops  in  Sicily; 
and  in  1813  headed  an  expedition  into 
Catalonia.     In   1814   ho   endeavored   to 
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stimulate  a  revolt  against  the  French  i 
Italy.  From  1829  to  1836  he  was  gm 
emor-general  of  India.    He  died  in  1831 

JXCUbiaCK,  fbkdebiok  Cavendisi 
son  of  the  fourth  Duke  of  Portland,  bor 
in  1802.  He  entered  *Jie  army,  but  quittu 
it  to  become  private  secretary  to  Canninj 
and  in  1827  entered  Parliament.  Up  t 
1846  he  was  a  warm  adherent  of  Sir  Rot 
ert  Peel ;  but  in  that  year  came  forwar 
as  leader  of  the  Protectionists  in  tb 
House  of  Commons,  abandoning  the  tun 
in  which  he  had  long  reigned  suprem( 
With  the  assistance  of  Disraeli  he  mm 
tained  this  position  for  two  years,  an 
though  often  illogical,  and  sometimes  un 
scrupulous  in  his  statements,  he  ncvei 
theless  commanded  much  attention  by  th 
vigor  and  earnestness  of  his  oratory  am 
deportment.  He  died  in  1848. 
BentleV  (bent'lS),  Richabd.  a  grea 
*  English  classical  scholar  am 
critic,  bom  near  Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  ii 
1662.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  entcrei 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  h 
took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1680.  Ii 
1682  he  became  a  master  of  Spalilini 
School,  and  in  the  following  year  was  ap 
pointed  tutor  to  Dr.  StiUingfleet's  son 
He  lived  in  Dr.  StiUingfleet's  house  lUir 
ing  1683-89,  studying  deeply,  and  aecom 
panied  his  pupil  to  Oxford.  In  1684  In 
took  his  M.A.  degree  at  Cambridge,  ani 
in  1689  at  Oxford,  where  two  years  latei 
he  won  immediate  reputation  by  the  piibli 
cation  of  his  epistle  to  Mill  on  the  Qrovl 
Chronicle  of  Malalas.  Dr.  StillinKflcci 
having  been  raised  to  the  bishopric  nl 
Worcester,  made  Bentley  his  chaplain 
and  in  1692  a  prebendary  in  his  cathrdral 
The  same  year  he  delivered  the  first  st  rios 
of  the  Boyle  Lectures,  his  subject  being  a 
confutation  of  atheism.  In  l6®4  he  was 
appointed  keeper  of  the  royal  library  at 
St.  James's  Palace,  and  in  1696  oanie 
into  residence  there.  Two  or  three  yiiirsi 
after  began  his  famous  controversy  with 
tlie  Hon.  Charles  Boyle,  afterwanl's  Earl 
of  Orrery,  relative  to  the  gcnuinem  ss  of 
the  Greek  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  an  ciiition 
of  which  was  published  by  Boyle,  tlnii  a 
student  at  Christ  Church,  Oxfor.i.  In 
this  dispute  Bentley  was  completolv  vic- 
torious, though  the  greatest  wits  and 
critics  of  the  age,  including  Pone,  Swift. 
Garth,  Atterbury,  Aldrich,  Dodwell  and 
Conyers  Middleton  came  to  Boyle's  assist- 
ance. Bentloy's  Dissertation  on  M' 
Epistles  of  Phalaris  appeared  in  lOJW- 
*  a  monument  of  controversial  genius  '— 
'a  storehouse  of  exact  and  penetrating 
erodition.'  In  1700  he  was  presentod  t« 
the  mastership  of  Trinity  College,  ram- 
bridge,  and  from  this  period  until  n^ 
he  was  at  feud  with  the  fellows  of  that 
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ii  fc*  -  

J!??n**^,-A.^'""'*'  ^'''^h  '»8ted  more 
than  twenty  years,  was  decided  against 
him,  but  his  opponents  were  unaWe  to 
carry  out  the  sentence  depriving  him  of 
5^?fKf  H^'P-  ^°  IT"  he  PubLhed  an 
^  pJ?iHnJl°  n^  """^  '"  "13  his  remarks 
on  (Jollinss  Dttcourae  on  Free-thinhi«n 

1716.  In  1728  he  pubUshed  an  edition  of 
Terence  and  Phaedrus.  He  meditated  an 
editionof  Homer,  but  left  only  notes  In 
Homeric  criticism  he  has  the  merit  of 
havmg    detected,  the    loss    of    the    letter 

texts  "His  r.^'"'  T>  *'•*'"  *»>«  ^"K 
texts.     His  last  work  was  an  edition  of 

Milton's  Paradite  Lost,  with  coujeotural 

emendations  (1732).    He  died  in  1742. 

Benton    7"»  t"°).  thomas  iubt,  a 

Hillsborough  *N:nh"caS™na'°in^782- 
■ed  at  Washington,  in  1&8  *  Studling 
b'',''?,.^®°'*e«'8ee,  he  began  practice  at 
Nashville  about  1811.  and  wh'^L  serving 
1812  Vlt:  >"»<ler  deneral  Jacksonrif 
I,  i'l  •  u^  T*  2»arrel  which  led  to  a  duel 
iij  which  Jackson  was  severely  wounded 
He  became  editor  of  a  political  paper  in 
m;  J'0"'\;.815:  was  elected  U.  S.  Sena- 
tor  rem  Missouri  in  1820,  and  remafn^ 
"^^^enate  until  1851.  As  such  he 
supported    Presidents    Jackson    and    Van 

iWt  nf  ^nlf.iiK?^  ^\y'°'"'  o"  the  sub- 
ject of  nullification.     He  was  elected  a 

member  of  the  House  In  1852  and  ^posed 
t-iPa''^  *''  *•"'  Missouri  Compromfse 
^nlrf-  ''%'^??.'»  candidate  for  the  gov- 
ernorship of  Missouri.     He  published   a 

i  r  2v:;>TVr^  ^5?"*»''«   wo?k'endded 

fhJu'    I  ^^^"r*    ^»^"'.  or  a  History  of 

!r  T/T./!"^"^  *^^  American  QorcrnLnt 

\T  iW^  ^ecra,  also  An  Abridgment  of 

1856  "   "'   ^'"'^'■"'  /'■°'»   ■'^S^    to 


Benzoin 


Beu'ton  Harbor,  5,  *^*ty  ^t  Berrien  med^lcfai^  pw 
near  Lake  M«oi,.».-  \.£l"'-^y' ■*''<^''»gan.    •R«n»,-.i«  T 


Sh  n^i#fS°*''  '^hile  fiihtinK  for  the  Pdh 

he  gained  the  affections  of  theeoveraoS 
daughter,  who  asdsted  him  to  eSS^ith 
his  companions   in   1771.     The/ vWted 

fK  ThTWe*^'h  ""^  «>«  wJnt  to 
c  ranee,  xne  French  government  havin* 
request*^  him  to  form  a  colSny  in  Jllda* 

ffuTin  ITTR^'h*^  thither  and  was  made 
King  m   1776  by  the  native  chiefs      H* 

nHv„M^*Hi^1  ^'l?<^h  goyer^mwl'ijnSt 
private    aid    in    England    and    AmeriM 

JS  17^  Hn**''**°«.*«'"°»t  *he  French 
1790  memoirs  were  published  in 

Benzerta.      see  Bizerta. 

Benzene  ,<.h«°>«n;C6H.),  an  aromatic 
in  isofi  h.  V'''"'^j'***''"*'c*'"h«°>  discovered 
in  1825  by  1  araday,  and  obtained  from 
S?  h"/  ?.°^.,Ret''ole"m.  It  may  atao  be 
got  by  distilling  1  part  of  crystallized 
benzoic  acid  intimately  mixed  with  3  parte 
of  slaked  lime.  It  is  thin,  strongly  re- 
eth^rlol'  ""^  •'"l*.^  coloriess,  of  a  p^uliar. 
ethereal,  agreeable  odor,  and  boils  at  80" 
..:ki  "  ^I^  hy  manufacturers  of  India 
ft«*'^rLr^  «"i'*-P«"*'»  ""^  account  of 
hL* T*  ^°^7V^^  powers,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  varnishes,  and  for  cleaning  gfcvM, 

ojher  cloths,  etc.,  on  account  of  its  power 

fnfllT'^'',!?*  ^''i^  «"''  ™"°8-    It  i"  higWy 
^fjr°"'y^  and  explosive,  even  the  vapor 

Aflame*         '^  *'  *^°'**  ^  «°°**«t  ""h 

Benzoic  Acid   (hen-zs'ik ;   CtH.o,), 

♦.;..-«i  *  1.  .  *°  organic  add  ob- 
tained from  benzoin  and  other  resins  and 
balsams,  as  those  of  Peru  and  Tolu.  iSd 
benzene  It  forms  light,  feathery,  color- 
ntfl"!,?^  u!,=  *^**^^  pungent  and  bitterish; 
Sicffl'lJ^^r*"'^     It  is  used  fo; 


aroma*^        mell  and  a  pungent  aromatic 
nnUt'  '^ned    by    distilling    together   4 

parts    HKohol     2   of   crystallized    benzoic 
acid,  and  1  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 

flCIu, 


l«r  "^f!"^  Michigan.  wUr'cZl^'conlec:    BcnZOlC  Ether,  a      colorless      oil, 

fac  ures      Thf."''   ^^^   important  manu- 
sDr  n^!  i„  ^"^"^^  .*F*   numerous   mineral 
^nngs  in  Its  vicinity.     Pop.  9185. 
iJenue,  ?l^  Binu^     (ben-u-a,    bin'u-a  ; 

Africa  the  gp;rtri^u^SoVtr■^fge'/  BenZOin    iben'zfl-in,  ,   ben'zoin:       Ar. 

I  was  parMv  trnnJ^  l^^f^''"!.'*^  course 
jUaikiV  "hn^  ifo  .^    ^y   ^'■-    ^-    Balfour 

8°  X  and  Ion  14^:    ^^^^  ^'^«  °^"  ^^^ 

IBenyowsky   (b^n-iov'ski).  MAUBres 

Ihorn  in  Hungary  fn^i75T"^'  ^^l"^  *"'' 
Ifieven  Yeawi'  J.l .  ^"*i  =  served  in  the 
I  ^**"    war;    and   in   1769   was 


<.«n„- M  •-y-'.    /<.«^.,      dovunese    in- 

tense ).  a  sohd.  brittle,  vegetable  sub- 
stance, the  concrete  resinous  juice  flowing 
thi  i^'^'^'^x"  '"  .^he  stem  or  bruaches  of 
lae  lityrax  bemotn,  a  tree  70  or  80  feet 
rnfr^"'**-  of^^r  Styracacese.  In  oom- 
^f  «^l.r?i,"'  VHrieties  are  distinguished. 
dJln wii  *t*  r"."'''  *he  Siam,  the  amygw 
of  «n  «r;«^„!i'"l*  containing  whitish  teaS 
are  the  hW  "hape-and  Sumatra  firsts 
l?n™^^^-  J*  "  »mported  from  Siam, 
Singapore  Bombay,  and  occasionally  fh>B 


Benzole 


B^ranj 


Calcutta ;  It  Is  found  alao  In  South  Amer- 
lea.  The  pure  benioin  consists  of  two 
principal  substances,  viz.,  a  resin,  and  an 
acid  termed  benzoic  (which  see).  It  haa 
little  taste,  but  its  smell  is  fragrant  when 
rubbed  or  heated,  and  it  is  used  as  in- 
cen«s  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic 


iseranger  „,.  ^  ^igtinguiahed  wn 

lyric  poet,  born  in  Paris  1780.  His  fa 
was  a  restless  and  scheming  man, 
young  B^ranger,  after  witnessing  I 
the  roof  of  his  school  the  destructio 
the  Bastille,  was  placed  under  the  rh 
of  an  aunt  who  kept  a  tavern  at  Pen 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  appren 
to  a  printer  in  Peronne.  but  was 
mutely  summoned  to  Paris  to  assisi 
father  in  his  financing  and  plotting.  •' 
many  hardsliips  he  withdrew  in  dis 
from'  that  atmosphere  of  chicanery 
intrigue  in  which  he  found  himsell 
volved,  betook  himself  to  a  garret, 
what  literary  hack-work  he  could, 
made  many  ambitious  attempts  in  i>( 
and  drama.  Reduced  to  extremity 
applied  in  1S04  to  Lucien  Bonapart; 
assistance,  and  sueoeeded  in  oiitnl 
from  him,  first,  a  pension  of  1000  fr 
and  five  years  later  a  university  clcrli 


BeazoiD  Tree  (Sti/rax  benzoin). 


churches.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol,  in  which  form  it  is  used 
as  a  cosmetic,  a  perfume,  and  in  pliar- 
macv.  Benzoin  may  be  produced  by  tlie 
contact  of  alkalies  with  the  commerpial 
oil  of  bitter  almonds.  It  is  also  known  as 
benjamin  or  gum  benjamin. 

Benzole    (-z5r).    same  as  Ben«en«. 

l>«M,.<v1{«A  (ben'zo-len),  a  name  of 
BenZOline    \iquid8  of  the  same  kind 

as  benzene.  ,     ,    _ 

BeOWnlf  (^'o-'^hIO.  an  Anglo-Saxon 
JSeUWIUi    gpip^   tjjg  „niy  existing  MS. 

of  which  belongs  to  the  eighth  or  ninth 
century,  and  is  in  the  Cottonian  Library 
(British  Museum).  From  intiTnal  evi- 
dence it  is  concluded  that  the  poem  m  its 
essentials  existed  prior  to  the  Anjdo- 
Saxon  colonization  of  Britain,  and  that 
it  must  be  regarded  either  as  brought  to 
Britain  by  the  Teutonic  invaders,  or  as 
an  early  Anglo-Saxon  translation  of  a 
Danish  legend.  From  the  allusions  in  it 
to  Christianity,  however,  it  must  have 
received  considerable  modifications  from 
its  original  form.  It  recounts  the  adven- 
tures of  the  hero  Beowulf,  especially  his 
delivery  of  the  Danish  kingdom  from  the 
monster  Grendel  and  his  equally  formid- 
able mother,  and,  finally,  the  slaughter  by 
Beowulf  of  a  fiery  dragon,  and  his  death 
from  wounds  received  in  the  touflu-t. 
The  character  of  the  hero  is  attractive 
through  its  noble  simplicity  and  disre- 
gard of  self.  The  poem,  which  is  the 
longest  and  most  important  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  literature,  is  in  many  points  ob- 
Bcure,  and  the  MS.  is  tiomewhat  imper^ 


Beranger. 

His  songs,  two  collections  of  whici 
been  published,  offended  the  rulers 
he  was  sentenced  to  three  months 
prisonment  and  a  fine  of  500  frnnc 
third  collection  appeared  in  182ii,  a 
1828  a  fourth,  which  subjected  him 
second  state  prosecution,  an  imp 
ment  of  nine  months,  and  a  fine  o( 
francs.  In  1833  he  published  his 
and  last  collection,  thereafter  rema 
silent  till  his  death.  Shortly  a  tie 
ruvolution  of  February,  1848.  ho 
elected  representative  of  the  depar 
of  the  Seine  in  the  constituent  asst 
but  sent  in  his  resignation  in  th^  i 
of  May  of  same  year.  lie  died  nt 
on  July  16,  1857.  From  first  to  h 
kept  in  sympathetic  touch  with  the  F 
peopU  in  all   their  humors,   sooia! 


pditied,    influencing   men    in    the   mass 
more  than  any  lyric  poet  of  modern  times. 
In  private  life  he  was  tLt<  most  amiable 
«nd  benevolent  of  men.  living   unobtru- 
lively  with  his  old  fnend  Judith  Frere, 
who  died  a  few  months  before  him. 
Berar      Il^'W'V  otherwise  known  as 
the  _  Ilyderubad   Assignetl  Dis- 
tncts,  a  commissionership  of  India,  in  the 
Deccan,  area,  17,711  square  miles,  con- 
sistinit  chiefly  of  an  elovatcd  valley  at  th*» 
head  of  a  chain  of  ghauts.    It  is  watereil 
by  Bcveral  affluents  of  the  (iixlavari  and 
by  tue  Tapti,  and  has  a  fertile  Koil,  pro- 
ducing some  of  the  best  cotton,  millet,  and 
wheat  crops  in  Indie.    The  two  principal 
^°Vl^ut  peraf  nre  Amrdoti  ( pop. , 15,000) 
and  ElUchpur  (26,000) .     Coal  and  iron- 
ore  are  both  found  in  the  province,  the 
:  poj).  of  which  18  2,750,000.     Berar  was 
hssifmed  by  the  Nizam  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment in  1853  in  security  of  arrears 
due.     The   old    Kingdom   of  Berar   was 
much  more  extensive. 

Herat      (bcr-af),    a   fortified   town   in 
L)»    »  1    V   ^  principality    of    Albania, 
situated  about  30  miles  northeast  of  the 
port  of  Avlona.     It  produces  grain,  oil 
I  and  wine  m  abundance.    Pop.  15,000 
I  Berber.     ?,  *"^I?.,<"»  t'>e  right  bank  of 
la    :.       'the    Nile,    in    the    Egyptian 
I  Soudan,  about  20  miles  below  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  xVtbara,  an  important  station 
1  for  merchants  on  the  route  from  Sennaar 
land  Khartoum  to  Cairo,  and  also  from 
ISuakim.    Pop,  10,000. 
iBerbera    'l»«f'be-ra),  the  chief  seaport 
lo  »,  II     ,  i?"*^  trading  place  of  British 
ISomalilandj  East  Africa,  on  a  bay  afford- 
jinK  convenient  anchorage  in  the  Gulf  of 
■Aden.    An  important  fair,  which  lasts  for 
■some  months,  is  held  here,  increasing  the 
Ipopulation  from  10,000  to  about  30,000. 
lit  came  into  British  possession  in  1885. 
oerberin    ^  ^cr'be-rln ) ,  a  golden-yellow 
i.  coloring     matter     obtained 

from  several  species  of  Berberis  or  bar- 

^erberis  (ber'be-ris),  a  genus  of 
L,^„.  »  u  .V'""*"'  *>'l'P  of  the  nat. 
PMor  Borberidaceas  or  barberries.  See 
'^orop»T;/. 

Berbers.  *.  people  spread  over  nearly 
n„„    e  t"®  ^^oie  of  Northern  Af- 

ffi'  J  '^^'"'"°  *^^'  name  Barbaru  is 
Berivwl.  The  chief  branches  into  which 
ine  Berbers  are  divided  are,  first,  the 
amazirgh  or  Amazigh,  of  Northern  Mo- 
rocco, though  for  th«  most  part  quite  in- 
lependrnt  of  the  Sultan  of  Mof.iJhjo,  liv- 
p|  partly  under  chieftains  and  hereditary 

\^^^^  •?."''   Pi'^^y   '°   sma"   republican 

^5?"»"n«ie8.     Second,   .:.e  Shuluh,  Shil- 

PS>  or  Shellakah,  who  inhabit  the  south 

Jlorocco.    They  are  more  highly  civil- 

ped   than    the    Amazirgh.      Third,    the 


Berengarins 

Kabyles  in  Algeria  and  Tunis ;  and 
fniirw;  ^}\^  Berbers  of  the  Sahara,  who 
Hirf^iL  **K  ""^*'*-  -^"""S  the  Sahara 
Uerbera  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
Boni-Mzflb  and  the  Tuaregs.  They  are 
believed  to  represent  the  ancient  Alauri- 
tamans,  Numidians,  Gcetulians,  etc 
Berbice  <''«''-J^«<>.  a  district  oit  Brit- 
«  Li  ""  Guiana  watered  by  the 
rver  Berbice  and  containing  the  town  of 
Berbice  or  N^  Amsterdam,  which  has 
three  churches  and  several  public  build- 

Berchta  !!!«'■?'*?;  »•  «.;  Bertha),  in 
.  i, ,  .*"**  folk-lore  ot  S.  Germany, 
a  sort  of  female  hobgoblin  of  whom  naughty 
children  are  much  afraid.  Her  name  is 
connected  with  the  word  bright,  and  orig- 
inaJly  she  was  regarded  as  a  goddess  of 
benign  influence. 

BerchteSfiraden     (l>erA'tes-ga-d«n),  a 
,  town,    Upper    Ba- 

yana,  on  the  Achen  or  Alben  in  a  beauti- 
ful situation,  with  a  royal  palace  and 
villa,  an  ancient  church,  etc.  There  are 
important  salt-mines  in  the  neighborhoo*!, 
and  the  people  are  also  renowned  for 
artistic  carvings  in  wood.  Pop.  10,046 
Berdiansk  (Wr-dl-ansk'),  a  seaport 
„,  m      . ,  ,ot  Southern  Russia,  gov. 

of  Taundn,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Sea 
of  Azof,  with  an  iTiportant  export  and 
inland  trade.    Pop.  29,168.  *«    ^  ««" 

Berdichef  (ber-de'chef;  Pol.  Berdy- 
n.,o=i„  „  .C5C1C),  a  city  of  European 
n  u '-.PO'-  °^  ^>«^'  ^th  broad  streets, 
well-built  houses,  numerous  industrial  es- 
tablishments, and  a  very  large  trade,  hav- 
ing largely  attended  fairs.  Pop.  53,728. 
chiefly  Jews. 

Berea    Colleere.     a. coeducational  in- 
\   *5^>    stitution     in     Ken- 
tucky  on    the   edge   of   the   Cumberland 
Mountains.    In  1916  the  students  enroUed 
m  the  five  departments  numbered  1350. 
BereanS     (ber-6'ans;     or     Barclayans, 
.     .     .„   "om  their  founder,  Barclay), 
an  insignificant  sfect  of  dissenters  from 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  who  profess  to 
••    -irt*?Sv  ancient    Bereans    (see   Acts, 
xvii,  1013)    in  building  their  faith  and 
practice  upon  the  Scriptures  alone,  with- 
out regard  to  any  human  authority  what- 
ever. 

Berenerarius    <be-ren-ga'ri-us)    or 

vug  ax  A  us       Topgg     ^^    QQg    ^^ 


Tours,  a  teacher  in  the  philosophical 
school  in  that  city,  and  in  1040  Arch- 
deacon of  Angers :  renowned  for  his  philo- 
«o|)hical  acutenses  as  one  of  the  scholastic 
wnters,  and  also  for  the  boldness  with 
which,  in  1050.  he  declared  himself  against 
the  doctnne  of  transubstantiation.  and  for 
his  consequent  persecutions.  He  was  sev- 
eral times  compelled  to  recant,  but  always 
returned  to  the  same  opinions,  until  he 


Berenice 


Bergamo 


%P. 


was  compeUed,  in  1080,  by  the  opporition 
of  Lafranc,  to  retire  to  the  jBle^pf  St. 
Coemaa,  near  Tours,  where  he  died  in 
1088.  This  Berengarius  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  Peter  Berenger  of  Poitiera, 
who  wrote  a  defense  of  his  instructor 
Abelard.  .    .      .^  .  < 

n^rAiiinii  (ber-e-nl'sB).  'bringer  of 
Aerenioe  victory ',  the  name  of  sev- 
eral distinguished  women  of  antiquity ;  in 
particular  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  EuergCtes, 
King  of  Egypt.  When  her  husband  went 
to  war  in  Syria  she  made  a  vow  to  devote 
her  beautiful  hair  to  the  gods  if  he  re- 
turned safe.  She  accordingly  hung  It  in 
the  temple  of  Venus,  from  which  it  disap- 
peared, and  was  said  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  skies  as  the  constellation 
Coma  Berenioea.  Also  the  daughter  of 
Agiippa  I,  King  of  Judah,  37-44  A.  p. 
During  the  Roman  occupation  she  is  said 
to  have  won  a  promise  of  marriage  from 
Titus,  never  fulfilled.  ,      , 

llAVAiiinA  (ber-e-nl'se),  anciently  a 
Acrcjuuc     j^^„  QQ  (.jjg  Egyptian  coast 

of  the  Red  Sea,  a  place  of  great  trade. 
'PAi>A«iaAn  Bebnhard,  author  and  art 
oereusou,  ^.^tic,  was  bom  at  Wlima, 
Russia,  in  1865;  came  to  the  United 
States  with  his  parents  and  was  educated 
at  the  Boston  Latin  School  and  Harvard 
University.  He  graduated  in  1887  and 
went  to  Italy  to  study  Italian  jiainting. 
He  became  an  authority  on  the  subject 
and  contributed  many  articles  to  the  art 
Journals  of  Italy,  Germany  and  France. 
Among  his  published  works  are :  Venetian 
Painters  of  the  Renaissance,  Lorenzo 
Lotto,  Florentine  Painters,  Central  Ital- 
ian Painters,  A  Siennese  Painter  of  the 
Franeisean  Legend. 

Tla-raafexfA  ADMIBAL  LoBD  CHARLES 
iSereSIOra,    ^^  ^^  p^^^  British  naval 

oflScer  and  parliamentarian,  son  of  Rev. 
John,  fourth  Marq  leas  of  Waterford ;  bom 
in  the  county  of  Waterford,  Ireland,  in 
1846.  He  commfinded  the  Condor  which 
bombarded  Alexandria  in  1882,  and  fol- 
lowing tlie  bombardment  he  instituted  a 
regular  police  system  in  Egypt.  He 
served  with  Lord  Wolseley  on  the  Nile 
Expedition,  1884-85,  and  was  in  command 
of  the  naval  brigade  at  Abu  Klea,  Abu 
Km,  and  Metemmeh.  He  became  rear- 
admiral  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet  in 
1900;  commanded  the  Channel  Squadron, 
1903-05 ;  was  promoted  to  Admiral  in 
1906.  From  1905  to  1909  he  was  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Mediterranean 
and  Channel  fleets.  He  retired  in  1911. 
He  served  as  Member  of  Parliament  for 
Waterford  from  1874  to  1880;  East 
BCarylebone.  from  1885  to  1890;  York. 
1897  to  1900;  Woolwich,  1902.  In  his 
book.  The  Betrayal,  he  was  outspoken  in 
condemnation  of  the  shipbuilding  policy 


of  Great  Britain ;  it  itirred  up  the  sot 
emmcnt  and  led  to  the  formation  of  th 
British  Naval  War  Staff.  Author  of  lAj 
of  Nelson,  The  Break-up  of  China,  Th 
Betrayal,  etc  He  died  Sept.  7,  1910. 
n^rMfnrrl  (ber'ea-ford),  Wnxui 
Acresiora    (^j^gj^^  viscount,  a  distii 

guished  commander,  a  natural  son  of  tli 
first  Marquis  of  Waterford ;  bom  in  17«it 
He  entered  the  army,  lost  an  eve  in  Nov 
Scotia,  served  at  Toulon,  and  in  Corsim 
the  West  Indies,  and  Egypt.  In  180fi,  a 
brigadier-general,  he  commanded  the  Ian 
forae  in  the  expedition  to  Buenos  Ayr«>9 
and  in  1808  remodeled  the  PortuRuox 
army,  receiving  in  return  the  titlea  Mai 
shal  of  Portugal,  Duke  of  Elvas,  an 
Marquis  of  Santo  Campo.  He  was  m\m 
quently  engaged  at.  Badajoa,  Salamanci 
Yittona.  and  Bayonne,  and  for  his  braver 
at  the  battle  of  Toulouse  was  raised  t 
the  peerage  with  the  title  of  Bnro 
(Viscount,  1823)  Beresford.  He  died  i 
1854. 
Beretta.       See  Btretta. 

llprAviTin.  (ber-ez'i-na).  Bebmina, 
■Dcreziua.  tributary  of  the  Dniope 
in  the  Russian  province  of  Minsk,  rei 
dered  *amou8  by  the  disastrous  passage  ( 
the  French  army  under  Napoleon  ouric 
the  retreat  from  Moscow,  Nov.  27-2 
1812.  .     ,  .    „. 

Ha'tavav  (ber-yoz'ov),  atownin\ves 
ocic^uv  ^^  Siberia,  govemmcnt  ( 
Tobolsk,  on  a  branch  of  the  Obi,  the  ei 
trepdt  of  a  large  fur  and  skin  distric 
Pop.,  chiefly  Cossack,  1073. 
llAriy  SJI  ancient  duchy  of  German 
■"^*B>  on  the  Rhine.  Now  included  i 
governments  Amsberg,  Cologne,  aud  Dii 
seldorf. 


'R«»r(rATnfl.  (ber'g&-m&;  ancient  Pe 
JSergama  gamus),  a  town  of  Turk( 
in  Asia,  north  of  Smyma;  contains  fii 
ruins  of  a  Roman  palace,  etc.  Pop.  es 
from  6000  to  20.000, 
Dprcrnnin  (ber'ga-m5),  a  town  _ 
Dergaiao     jj^,.,^^  ^^^y  capital  of  tl 

Province  of  Bergamo.  Pop,  26,660.  T! 
comic  characters  in  the  Italian  innski 
comedy  are  Bergamese,  or  affect  the  Be 
gamese  dialect, 

BerPAinot  (ber'ga-mot),  a  fniittw 
J>ci-^juui«  ^  variety  or  species  oftl 
genus  Citrus,  variously  classed  with  tl 
orange,  Citrus  aurantium,  the  urn 
Citrus  limetta,  or  made  a  distinct  speci 
as  Citrus  hergamia.  It  is  probably 
Eastern  origin,  though  now  grown  m 
Europe,  and  bears  a  pale-yellow  pea 
shaped  fruit  with  a  fragrant  and  slight 
acid  ptdp.  Its  essential  oil  is  in  bij 
esteem  as  a  perfume. — Bergamot  k  a 
a  name  riven  to  a  number  of  dilrere 
pears.     The  Tiime  is  co^nmonly  used  f 


Bergedorf 


Bergk 


!f/oS?  ''*'"•'*•  ^•'•"""'  '^''"  «'  re'r^°'.*''|.^'^°«^1<""»r'<^-o«.tl»« 
Bergedorf      (ber'gheh-dorf),  a  town   Y^^,^  ^"^'^'^  P''***  champagne.    Pop. 

Hamburg.  10  ml£  e.  s  k.  oTth^cTtv  of   Bergh    <b"K)'  ";'=\'l^'  >>uiaanltori.ii. 

ir  .2'.  «V3':«  i^S'^rs-»1-^P 

fiord,  whicfi  foru.8  a  nafe  hatbor.  shut  carS  on  hv  M^u.J'^'^  succeMfuUy 
in  by  bills  wbich  encircle  the  town  on  th  i!l  »i  •  ^  ,'•  ""«''  "**o°  enlisted 
the  land  side,  and  proiuote  oer^etual  J^J^^^^^T  ?^  '*'°°1.«°'  """^  ""onj  hi> 
rains.     It  has  a  very  uiild  cIhiia?e?or  hi   S  assistan  s     and     most     generous 

latitude.  The  town  is  well  built  hu?  f"","?"  :*T  l''^^^  "^'^K  '°  t^e  highest 
has  many  narrow  "streetr  a  ud""hou^s^i  uJ'Si^'in\^^'''  ^°'^  ""*  *'"*''"•• 
mostly  of  wood;  with  cathedral,  museum!    «         v  n.-wi,         .    t. 

etc.     The    trade    is    large,    Uiiber.    taS    BerghaUS    < V"*, house ),  Heinbich.  « 

-  ,  _  I  '         '  *"  Uerman   geographer,   bom 

17J>7,  died  1884.  He 
served  in  1815  in 
the  German  army  in 
France,  and  was 
from  1810  to  1821 
employed  in  a  trig, 
onometrical  survey 
of  Prussia  under 
the  war  department. 
From  1824  to  1865 
he  was  professor  of 
applied  matbematica 
In  the  Berlin  Acad* 
emy  of  Architect- 
ore.  Besides  his 
various  maps  and 
his  great  Physical 
4«o«.  he  published 
AUf/emeine  Lander- 
vndVolkerktinde  (6 
vols.).    183  7-41  ; 

;    *"v   -"e.^  -  53,,,    ^2  vols.). 

Bergen,  from  the  Korthwest  1852;     Grundlinien 

trmn..,i|,  oo.l-liver  oil.  hides,  and  dried  Erdhcschreibuna  IR.'wff^oAr*?""'^*"' 
fisb,  being  oxDortcMl     Pod  7217fl       '^'*™  ^."'"'"'"rciovnjf,   isou;   Grundhnien  der 

Bergen..p.«K,m    ^Sfiii' '""3°^^^^^  ^^ 

rp.    f op.  ij.w,».  Lo^    German    dictionary     (left    incom- 
Berber,     V/ctob    L..    llrst     socialist  Plete),  etc 

was  horn  nf'^Tj^.*"  5**?^^^  (1911).  Berghem  (berATiem),  NiOHOtAS, 
Hnnearv  lUJ^'**'*""  ^ebbuch.  Austro-  ,-_.^  „  pamter.  born  at  Harlem  in 
KnffflL   ^    u'    emigrated    to  America.  '624,  pupil  of  bis  father.  Peter  Klaaa. 

Se  «iif„r„f"„°*V,'".  T«!?^"«  *™5^^  »>«■  w*^  1'^°  ^'  ^«°  <'°y«°  "^  Ae  elder 
waTikoP  w  '  *  Socialist  paper  in  Mil-  Weenix.  He  produced  a  large  namber  of 
S    ron^-Jfio^^f",*!^  ;«  **>?  Sixty-  works,  chiefly  landscapes  with  wittll'  of 

ofX'WolStiV"J'&±{iyf|'''^*'°"  Bergk    (berk)     THEODORE,  a   German 
eraO      ^^f^l  fAt^e  died  1881.^'Sf^  /S5SL,JeTy\'?ofi2S 


^?ha£l^.^v;-: 
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Bergei 


Bergman _^ 

Mrvice  in  the  critlciiin  and  explanaUont 

Sergman  \  Swedish  physicist  and 
chemist,  born  In  1735:  died  In  1784.  He 
•tudled    under    Llnnteus    at    Upsnla;    In 

1758   became   do,tor    of   Phno^^?!!? 
professor  of  phyHics  there;  aud  In  W 
fcetame  professor  of  chemistry.     He  suc- 
ceeded   in    the    preparation    of   artiflcla 
mineral   waters,   discovered   the  Bulphur. 
etted  hydrogen  gas  of  mineral  springs,  ana 
pubUihed  a  classification  «'  "»««"]»  «^ 
the  basis  of  their  chpiiiif  nl  character  and 
■rSsfallne  forms.    His  theory  of  chemical 
affinities  greatly  influenced  the  subsequent 
development  of  chemistry. 
«!.'!L,ol,l    (b^rg'mal),    mountain- 
Bergnneni    \„pa,    „r    f„ssii    farina,    a 

geological  deposit  (fresh-water)  in  the 
form%f  an  extremely  fine  Powder  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  the  mlucous 
frustules  or  cell-walls  of  diatoms.  It  is 
a  variety  of  dlatomite    (which  see). 

_  (b^rg'son),     llKNBi     Louis. 

BergSOn  a  trench  philosopher,  born 
iQ  Paris  in  1850.  and  since  1S>W,  Pr^fe^" 


sor    of    philosophy    in    the    S""*K«  ,.f° 
France.     His  writings,  of  which  CrcaUie 
Evolution  is  the  most  popular,  are  marked 
bv  great  lucidity  and   richness  of  style. 
Berlson  holds  that  the  fulness  of  reality 
cannot    be    grasped   by    the   intellect   be- 
cause the  universe  is  continually  chang- 
ing, whereas  concepts  are  fixed. 
DAMTtrU    (ber'gilt:  8ehaste»marinu$}, 
iSergyit     a  name  given  in  Shetland  to 
the  rose-fish,  a  fish  of  the  family  Scorpse- 
nldae,  of  a  beautiful  reddish  color,  some- 
times found  on   the   British  coasts,   and 
called    Norway    haddock    and    Norway 

Berhampur  (^\l^^--  ^  ^V  •  i^al Jn 

towns :  1.  A  town  and  military  station  in 
the  northeast  portion  of  Madras  presi- 
dency, the  headquarters  of  GanjAm  dis- 
trict, with  a  trade  in  sugar  and  manu- 
factures of  silks.  Pop.  about  2u,pOO.— J. 
A  municipal  town  and  the  administrative 
headquarters  of  MurshidabSd  district, 
Bengal ;  formerly  a  military  station,  and 
having  still  large  barracks.  It  was  the 
scene  of  the  first  overt  act  of  mutiny  in 
1837.  Pop.  about  23,000. 
Dai>ihAri  (ber'-l-ber-i),  a  disease  en- 
Aerxucix      ^j_.j^.^.    .jj    p^jjg    ^f    India, 

Ceylon.  Japan,  etc.,  characterized  by 
paralysis,  numbness,  difficult  breathing, 
and  often  other  symptoms,  attacking 
strangers  as  well  as  natives,  and  fre- 
quently fatal ;  thoupht  to  be  due  to  eating 
of  rice  entirely  rather  than  a  mixed  diet. 
It  is  now  less  frequent  in  Japan  since 
rice  la  not  the  only  food  of  the  people. 


Berkele 

Bearing,     see  Bfhrint. 

Berkeley    <JJ;r'!^o.'  &"?!*' 

fornla  and  the  Agricultural  College;  « 
tha  State  institution  for  the  deaf,  dun 
and  blind.  With  the  university,  a  flni 
ishing  institution,  is  connected  the  h 
Observatory  at  Hamilton.  It  has  ini 
soap  works  and  various  other  mai 
factures.     Pop.  4().434. 

AerKClCjT  metaphysical       philosoph 

celebrated     for     his     ideal     thwry 

philosophy.     He  was  horn  In  Ireland 

1685   (his  father  being  «"  o^,^"  "•,; 

toms)  ;  became  fellow  of  Trinity  Coll 

Dublin,  in  1707;  in  1721  was  appyiii 

chaplain   to   the    I,ord-lieutenant   of 

lani,  the  Duke  of  Grafton.     By  a  les 

from    Miss    Vanhomrigh     (Swifts    \ 

essa)    in  1723  his  fortune  was  consi 

ably  increased.     In  1724  he  became  H 

of  Derry.     He  now  published   his  j 

po»al»  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Ai 

tcan  Sarages  to  Chrittiainty  by  the  h* 

Uahment   of  a   College   in   the   Berm 

Islands;   and   subscriptions   having   l 

raised,  he  set  sail  for   Rhode   Islam 

1728.  proposing  to  wait  there  till  a  pi 

ised  grant  of  £20,000  had  been  got  I 

government.      The    scheme    never    gc 

start,  however,  and  he  returned,  now 

ceiving  the  bishopric  of  Cloyne.     He 

suddenly   at   Oxford   in   1(53.     Berl 

holds  an  important  place  in  the  histoi 

philosophv.    lie  maintains  that  the  t 

in  the  existence  of  an  exterior  mat 

world  is  false  and  inconsistent  with  it 

and  tliose  things  which  are  called  s(n 

material    objects    are    not    external 

exist  in  the  mind,  and  are  merely  im 

sions  made  on  our  minds  by  the  inii 

ate  act  of  God,  according  to  certain 

termed    laws   of  nature,   from   whi( 

never  deviates;  and  that  the  steadj 

herence  of   the   Supreme   Spirit   to 

rules  is  what  constitutes   the   realil 

things  to  his  creatures,  and  ko  effect 

distinguishes  the  ideas  perceived  by 

from  such  as  are  the  work  of  the 

itself  or  of  dreams,  that  there  is  no 

danger  of  confounding  them  togethi 

this  hvpothesis  than  on  that  of  the 

ence  of  matter.     Berkeley  was  adnv 

as  a  writer ;  as  a  man  he  was  sa 

his  friend  Pope  to  be  possessed  of 

virtue    under    heaven.'      His    most 

brated  philosophical  works  are :  Ek^ 

wards  a  Nctc  Thronj  of  Vision,  li' 

Treatise  on    the    Principles    of    H 

Knoicledge,  1710,  In  which  his  phil< 

ical  theory  is  fully  set  forth*  Vhrei 


erkeley  ■    Berkeley 


Berlin 


te'  Pf'.'^f^**  "y^""  ""«*  PhiloMut, 
"l^'  ^JFJP'*'''*'^'  *"■  **«  .Minute  Philot- 
opher,  1732 ;  and  Siria,  Philoiophical  He- 
nectioHt  and  Inquirica  concerning  the 
Virtues  cf  Tar-watcr,  1744,  There  were 
others  of  «  mathematical  and  theological 
order,  the  only  complete  edition  beinc 
thnt  of  FraBcr,  3  vols.  1871. 

Berkeley,  geokoe  cuables  grant- 

•"  I.EV  FiTziiAKDiNGE,  8  Brit- 
ish author,  sixth  son  of  the  fifth  Earl  of 
Berkeley,  but  second  son  after  the  legally 
rccotfiiized  marrinne ;  born  in  1800.  From 
183:i-52  he  was  Liberal  member  for  West 
(iloucestershire.  He  became  notorious  in 
1836  for  his  assault  upon  Fraser,  the 
publisher,  and  his  duel  with  Maginn  for 
a  hostile  review  in  Fraser's  ^lagazine  of 
his  first  novel,  Berkeley  Castle.  Besides 
other  stories,  poems,  and  wurks  upon 
travel,  sport,  etc.,  he  published  in  1805- 
m  his  Life  and  Recolhctiona  in  4  vols., 
and  in  1807  a  volume  of  reminiscences  en- 
titled Anecdotes  of  the  Upper  Ten  Thou- 
»and — both  of  which  gave  rise  to  much 
discussion,  lie  died  in  1881. 
Berkshire  (b^rk'shlr),  or  Beuks,  a 
county  of  England,  be- 
tween Oxfordshire,  Bucking>  imshire, 
Surrey,     Hampshire,     and     V  area 

(OS  8(j.  miles,  of  which  eight  hs  are 
cultivated  or  under  timber.  A  ange  of 
(lialk  hills,  entering  from  Oxfordshire, 
( losses  Berkshire  in  a  westerly  direction. 
The  western  and  central  parts  are  the 
most  productive  in  the  county,  which 
contains  rich  pasturage  and  excellent 
dairy  farms,  and  is  especially  suited  for 
barley  and  wheat  crops.  The  Thames 
skirts  the  county  on  the  north,  and  con- 
nects the  towns  of  Abingdon,  Walling- 
ford.  Reading,  Henley,  Maidenhead,  and 
Windsor  with  the  metropolis.  Few 
maiinfactures  are  carried  on,  the  prin- 
cipiil  being  ngriculturnl  implements  and 
artihdal  manures,  flour,  paper,  sacking 
and  sail-cloth,  and  biscuits  (at  Reading). 
.Malt  is  made  in  great  quantities.  The 
minerals  are  unimportant.  Pop.  195,814. 
Berlad  i.ber'lad),  a  town  of 
.  Rumania,   on   the  Berlad,  a 

naviRable  tributary  of  the  Sereth.    Has  a 
large  trade  in  maize.     Pop.  24,484. 
Berlen&raS    (ber-l^n'gas),    a   group   of 
„«•  »i       ^     about  twelve  rocky  islands, 
off  the  coast  of  Portugal. 

Berli^hinsren  (ber'ii-fting-^n),  gotz 

n.  T  TT  "..  .'^■'  Godfrey  von,  'of 
tlio  Iron  Hnnd  • ;  bom  at  Jagsthauscn,  ia 
suabia.  m  1480.  He  took  part  in  various 
quarrels  among  the  German  princes;  and 
having  lost  his  right  hand  at  the  siege  of 
i-nndshut,  wore  thereafter  one  made  of 
iron  In  constant  feud  with  his  baronial 
neighbors,  and  even  with  free  cities  like 


Nuremberg,  be  at  last  headed  the  innii^ 
fenta  in  tlie  I'easants'  War  of  1628,  and 
Buffered  Imprisonment  on  their  defeat 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  8uabi..a 
/  f?fy?  ^'^  ?«1'°  /,<>"«''*  against  the  Turki 

/  ipiij*"^**'*  ^'■'S*"*'  (^^)'  Hedlad 
In  1502.  Ilia  autoblofraphy,  printed  at 
Nuremberg  in  1731,  furnished  Goethe 
with  the  subject  for  his  drama,  Goetn  von 
JicrUchtngen. 

Berlin    <I>«''"-Hn'),  capital  of  the  Pro*. 
Bian    dominions    and    of    the 
German  Empire  and  much  the  largest  city 
m  oermauy,  formerly  in  the  province  of 
Brandenburg,    lies  on  a  sandy   plain  on 
both  Bides  of  the  Spree,  a  sluggish  atream, 
here  about  200  feet  abroad.    It  haa  water 
communication  to  the  North  Sea  by  the 
Spree,    which    flows    into    the    Havel,    a 
tnbutarv  of  the  Elbe,  and  to  the  Baltic 
by  canals  connecting  with  the  Oder.    The 
original  portion  of  the  city  lies  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  and  ia  Irregularly 
built.    The  more  modem  portion  is  regu- 
'*,1,.   ,  'J*  P'*°'  «nd  the  streets  are  lined 
with  lofty  and  well-built  edifices  mostly 
of    handsome    architectural    design    and 
constructed   of  solid   materials.     Of  the 
numerous  bridges,  the  finest  ia  the  Castte 
(Schloss)    Bridge,    104    feet   wide,   and 
having  eight  piers  surmounted  by  colossal 
groups  of  sculpture  in  "nrble.    The  prin- 
cipal and  most  freqi  '   street,  Unter 
den  Landen    ('under  th,  'roes'),  ia 
about  a  mile  in  length  anu  leet  wide, 
the   center   being  occupied    by   a   double 
avenue    .f  lime-trees.     At  the  E.  end  of 
this  street,  and  round  the  Lustgarten,  a 
wiiiare  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the 
heh  OSS  Bridge,  are  clustered  the  principal 
public  buildings  of  the  city,  such  as  the 
royal   palace,   the   palace   of  the  crown- 
priuce,   the   arsenal,    the   university,    the 
museums,  royal  academy,  etc.;  while  at 
the  w.  end  is  the  Brandenburg  Gate,  re- 
garded  aa  one  of  the  fin    t  portals  In 
existence.     Immediately  b<  ■  Jnd  this  gate 
18    the   Thiergarten    (zool     iial  garden », 
an  extensive  and  well-wc   ^cd  park  con- 
taining the  palace  of  Bellevue  and  places 
of   public    amusement.      There   are    also 
several  other  public  parks,  and  a  zoologi- 
cal garden  which  ranks  with  the  best  in 
the  world,  also  important  natural  history 
ethnographical  and  other  museums.    The 
principal   public  buildings  are  the  roval 
palace  or  Schloss,  a  vast  rectangular  pile 
the    museum    (opposite    the   Schloss).    a 
hue  Gretian  building,  with  an  extensive 
collection  of  sculpture  and  painting;  the 
royal  theater  is  also  a  fine  Grecian  edi- 
fice.   The  royal  library  and  palace  of  the 
emperor  are  united ;  the  former  contains 
above     1,000,000     volumes     and     30,000 
manuscripts   ead    charts.     The    atseoal 
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fitambmvm),  bMidea  annfl  and  «rtiUer7, 
I  rfiUUBs  flan  and  other  trophies  of  great 
aatiqaity.  The  anlrenity,  the  ezvbaufe. 
tha  Italian  opera-houao,  the  principal 
Jewiah  aynagogue,  the  town-ball,  and  the 
old  architectural  academy  are  all  beauti* 
fnl  atraetarea.  The  town  contains  alto* 
gether  about  twenty-flve  theaters,  thirty 
BO«pitala,  slxteira  barracks,  ten  or  twelra 
cemeteries,  etc.  The  prerailing  style  of 
tht  newer  buUdings,  both  public  and  pri- 


reliafa,  etc.,  ara  cast,  togathef  with  a 
Ci«at  variety  of  omamenta  of  unnTalcd 
driicacy  of  workmanaUp:  ,  Tha  older 
parts  of  the  city  wera  originally  poor 
Tillages,  and  flrst  rose  to  some  lmportanc«> 
under  Markgraf  Albert  (tlWV-1170),  v.  t 
•bout  two  centuriea  ago  Berlin  waa  itill 
a  place  of  little  consequence,  the  first  iiii< 
portant  improvement  neing  made  by  the 
great  Elector  Frederick  WlUiain,  who 
planted  tbe  Uuter  den  Lindvu,  and  la 


Berlin— Boysl  Theater  and  New  Church  in  the  Oensdannenmarkt. 


tate,  ia  Grecian,  pure  or  Italianized.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  modern  monu- 
ments is  that  erected  in  1851  to  Fred- 
erick the  Great  in  the  Unter  den  Linden 
— the  chef-dk autre  of  Rauch  and  his 
pupils.  The  literary  institutions  of  the 
city  are  numerous  and  excellent;  they 
include  the  university,  having  an  educa^ 
tional  staff  of  about  500  professors  and 
teachers,  and  attended  by  nearly  8000 
students  and  7000  *  hearers ' ;  tho  acad- 
emy of  sciences;  the  academy  of  fine 
arts;  and  tiie  technical  high  school  or 
academy  of  architecture  and  industry 
(occupyips:  a  Inrfre  new  builrlini;  in  the 
suburb  of  C'harl  tff>nhnri?).  The  manu- 
factures are  vn-i  'w  nnl  pxtensive.  in- 
cluding Bteam-<""in  s  nTid  other  mach'n- 
ery,  brass-founding  an-l  various  articVs 
of  metal,  sewine-machines,  paper,  cigars, 
pottery  and  porcelain,  pianos  and  harmo- 
lilums,  artificial  flowvrs.  etc.  In  the 
royal    iron-foundry    busts,    statuea,    bas- 


whone  time  it  already  numbered  20.000 
inhabitants.  Under  his  successors  Treil- 
erick  I  and  Frederick  the  Great  the  <  itT 
was  rapidly  enlarged  and  improved,  thi" 
population  increasing  fivefold  in  the  hun- 
dred years  preceding  the  death  of  Freti- 
erick  the  Great  and  tenfold  in  the 
century  succeeding  it.  The  population 
within  recent  years  has  rapidly  increased. 
and  was  estimated  in  1910  at  2.0<M.15;{. 
■RprliTi  Congress  of.  Tlie  preliminary 
JJCXiiu,  ^j.p^^y  ^i  g^jj  Stefano,  con- 
cluded between  Russia  and  Turkey  after 
the  war  of  1877-78.  was  so  greatly  in 
favor  of  Russia  that  the  remaining  great 
powers  objected  to  its  terms,  and  a  f^on- 
Kress  was  convened  at  Berlin  in  .I«ne, 
1878,  to  consider  and  niodify  these  terms. 
The  Powers  represented  were  (5  rest 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy, 
Russia  and  Turkey. 

YtArlin  Treaty  of.  The  Congre!«<!  of 
ACrilU,  ggj.j.^  pjj^p^  {„  ^  treaty,  siinied 


BorUn 

Jal7  18.  1878,  in  which  the  wvert  ttrm 
•uctod  by.  Ru«*«  were  tuoditied,  but  th« 
power  of  Tarkev  is  Europe  much  reduced. 
Romaaia,  Senria  aod  Montenefrci,  were 
made  iadependeot  etates,  Balfuria  waa 
made  an  autonumous  but  tributary  prov- 
ince, Eastern  Kumelia  was  fruntid  ad* 
nioistratiTe  autonomy,  and  Ilimuit)  and 
H«ra«>Kovina  were  placed  under  Auntrian 
tdminiatration.  Greece  laiued  an  accef 
lion  of  territorr  and  BeaMrabia  waa  n- 
■torrd  to  Runia. 

Berlin.   *    four-wheeled    carriage    for 
»   two  occupants. 

Berlin,  f  ^*^  «'  Wisconsin,  in  Oreen 
n  -«^  "'»•  ■""  Waushara  c(iunti.'«. 
Pop.  5000. 

Berlin,  i,  thriTlng  dtx  in  Coos  Co., 
"'New  Hampshire.  i)H  miles 
N.  w.  of  Portland;  incorp)rat<>il  in  js'.x). 
It  hns  pulp  and  paper  miflH  and  nbiiudant 
water-power.    Pop.  11,780. 

Berlin.     Ji'"  f"""''"  »"•'"<'  of  a  town  in 
'     Canada,  pnivineo  of  Ontario, 
MOW  Icnown  as  Kitciik.nkb  (q,  v.).    The 
jwimliition  in  1010  wiw  10.7(J7. 

Berlin  Blue.  se«  buu. 

Berlin  Spirit,  S„*?»7«  "pwt  di«. 

*^        '  tilled    from    poUtuea, 
beets,  etc. 

Berlioz  (ber-Il-os),  HBxrroR,  a  Frendi 
composer,  born  in  1803.  He 
forswk  medicine  to  study  music  at  the 
laris  Conserratoire.  where  he  gained  th« 
brat  prize  in  1830  with  his  cantata  Sttr- 
dannimle.  For  about  two  years  he 
Btudied  in  Italy,  and  when  on  his  return 
he  hegan  to  produce  bis  larger  works, 
ne  found  himself  compelled  to  take  un 
the  pen  both  in  defense  of  his  principles 
and  fof  his  own  better  maintenance.  As 
cntic  of  the  Journ.il  dea  Debata  and 
leuiihtonist  he  displayed  scarcely  less 
oneiriiility  than  In  his  music,  Lis  chief 
literary  works  being  the  Traiti  d^Jnstru- 
mentnuon,  1844:  Vovage  iluaical,  1845: 
Let  Sotreit  d'Orcheatre,  1863;  and  i 
trarrrs  Chant,  1862.  His  musical  works 
Wonff  to  the  Romantic  school,  and 
are  specially  noteworthy  for  the  resource 
"i»y  ilisplay  in  orchestra  coloring.  The 
fT  ,""ri«''t««'t  .are  JSTaroW  en  Italie; 
RmT^^  ^,  '"xJT**  ''^«'»  A-rti»te,  and  Le 
ffqowr  d  la  Fie;  Romeo  and  Juliette, 
in«;     "^""^at^on  de  Faust,   1846;   the 

duct  It  V*A  I'^'^^^^V^*'    J'EnfaHC6 
an  rn^?\'"'^  f^*  TeDeum.    He  married 

iJerin,  i'^  'ortlflcatlon,  a  level  space  a 
.,  'few  feet  wide  between  the  oat* 
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lent 

Bemondiey  ^^/^^^l^^^ 

the  Surrev  aide  of  the  Thamaa,  between 
Bouthwark  and  Rotherhithe.  Has  lane 
tan-yards  and  wharfs.    Pop.  128.900. 

Beminda  Grass  (ber-ma'da).  cepr*. 

o<a  a  a  o  ( y  { 0  w,  • 
craes  cultivated  in  the  West  Indlea, 
United  States,  etc.,  a  valuable  pasture 
(rasa  in  warm  climatea  owing  to  iu  re- 
sistance to  the  effecta  of  droughta. 

Bermudas.   °f  somos  islanm.  • 

.  *  ",  »  cluster  of  small  islands 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  belonging  to  Brit- 
ain, and  numbering  over  8O0L  of  which 
only  a  few  are  inhabited.  Tney  occupy 
•  space  of  abo  it  20  miles  long  and  6  wide, 
the  total  area  oelng  11)^^  sq.  miles.  They 
were  first  discovered  by  Juan  Bermudex.  a 
Spaniard,  in  lol^;  in  1000  Sir  George 
Somers,  au  Englinhman,  waa  wrecked 
here,  and.  after  his  shipwreck,  formed 
the  first  settlement.  The  most  consider- 
able are  St.  (it'oree.  Bermuda  or  Long 
Island  (with  the  chief  town  Hamilton,  the 
seat  of  the  governor),  Somerset,  St  Da- 
vid's and  Ireland.  They  form  an  impor- 
tant British  naval  and  military  stanon. 
An  immense  iron  floating-dock,  capable  of 
receiving  a  vessel  of  Urge  tonnage,  waa 
towed  from  London  to  the  Bermudas  in 
1868.  The  climate  is  generally  healthy 
ind  delightful,  but  they  have  been  some- 
times visited  by  yellow  fever.  Numbers 
of  persons  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada  now  pass  the  colder  months  of  the 
year  in  these  islands.  Abrut  4000  acres 
are  cultivated.  The  soil,  though  light,  is 
in  general  rich  and  fertile ;  there  is,  how- 
ever, little  fresh  water  except  rain-water, 
preserved  in  cisterns.  The  inhabitanta 
cultivate  and  export  potatoes,  arrow-root, 
onions,  bananas,  tomatoes,  etc.  Oranaes 
and  other  fruits  are  also  cultivated.  'IV  j 
military  usually  stationed  here  number 
about  1500  men.  Bermuda  exports  great 
quantities  of  lilies  to  the  United  States. 
Pop.  in  1911  18,004,  of  whom  6601  were 
whites. 

Bern  ^  town  in  Switzerland,  capital 
'  of  the  canton  Bern,  and,  since 
1848,  of  le  whole  Swiss  Confederation, 
stands  uD  he  dei.-livity  of  a  hill  washed  on 
three  sid  j  by  the  Aar.  The  principal 
street  is  wide  and  adorned  with  arcadea 
and  curious  fountains ;  the  houses  gener- 
ally are  substantially  built  of  atone. 
Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  great 
Gothic  cathedral,  built  between  1421  and 
1502,  and  restored  in  1887;  the  federal- 
council  buildings;  the  old  fortifications, 
commanding  a  aplendid  view  of  the  Alps ; 
the  university ;  the  town-house,  a  Gouiie 
edifice  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  the  mint^ 
etc.    Bern  has  an  academy  and  Mretal 
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literary  societies,  and  an  excellent  public 
library.  Trade  and  commerce  lively ;  man- 
ufactures: woolens,  linens,  silk  stuffs, 
stockings,  watches,  cloclis,  toys,  etc.  Few 
cities  luive  finer  promenades,  und  tlie  en- 
virons are  very  picturesque.  Bern  be- 
came a  free  city  of  the  empire  in  1218. 
In  1353  it  entered  the  Swiss  Confederacy. 
Pop.  80,095. — The  canton  of  Bern  has  an 
area  of  2657  square  miles.  The  northern 
part  belongs  to  the  Jura  mountain  system, 
the  southern  to  the  Alps;  between  these 
being  an  elevated  undulating  region  where 
is  situated  the  Emmenthal,  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  fertile  valleys  in  Switzer- 
land. The  southern  part  of  the  canton 
forms  the  Bernese  Oberland  (Upperland). 
The  lower  valleys  here  are  fertile  and 
agreeable;  higher  up  are  excellent  Alpine 
pastures ;  and  above  them  rise  the  highest 
mountains  of  Switzerland  (Finsteraar- 
horn,  Schreckhorn,  Wetterhorn,  Eiger, 
and  Jungfrau).  The  canton  is  drained  by 
the  Aar  and  its  tributaries;  the  chief 
lakes  are  those  of  Brienz,  Thun,  and 
Bienne.  Of  the  surface  over  58  per  cent 
is  under  cultivation  or  pasture.  Agricul- 
ture and  cattle-rearing  are  the  chief  occu- 
pations; manufactures  embrace  linen, 
cotton,  silk,  iron,  watches,  glass,  pottery, 
etc.  Bienne  and  Thun  are  the  chief  towns 
ifter  Bern.  Pop.  642,215,  six-sevenths 
jeing  Germans  and  a  still  larger  propor- 
tion Protestant. 

Df>mfl.(1nttp  (ber-n4-dot),  Jean  Bap- 
JieruaaOlie     „g^g  jules.   a  French 

general,  afterwards  raised  to  the  Swedish 
ttirone,  was  the  son  of  an  advocate  of 
I'au,  born  in  1763.  He  enlisted  at  seven- 
teen, became  sergeant-major  in  1789,  and 
subaltern  in  1790.  In  1794  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  general  of  division,  and  distin- 
Ruislied  himself  greatly  in  the  campaign 
in  Germany,  and  on  the  Rhine.  In  1798 
he  married  JIademoiselle  Clary,  sister-in- 
law  of  Joseph  Bonaparte.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  for  a  short  time  minister 
of  war,  and  on  the  establishment  of  the 
empire  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  mar- 
shal of  France,  with  the  title  of  Prince  of 
Ponte-Corvo.  In  1810,  partly  on  account 
of  his  great  popularity,  the  heir  appar- 
ency to  the  Swedish  crown  was  offered 
to  the  Prince  of  Ponte-Corvo,  who  ac- 
cepted with  the  consent  of  the  emperor, 
went  to  Sweden,  abjured  Catholicism,  and 
took  the  title  of  Prince  Charles  John.  In 
the  maintenance  of  the  interests  of 
Sweden  a  serious  rupture  occurred  be- 
tween him  and  Bonaparte,  followed  ii 
1812  by  his  joining  the  coalition  of  sover- 
eigns against  Napoleon.  At  the  battle  of 
Leipsic  he  contributed  effectually  to  the 
victory  of  the  allies.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  strenuous  attempts  were  made  by  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  other  sovereigns 
to  restore  the  family  of  Gustavus  IV  to 


the  crown ;  but  Bemadotte.  retaining  hi 
position  as  crown-prince,  became  King  o 
Sweden  on  the  death  of  Charles  XIII  ii 
1818,  under  the  title  of  Charles  XIV 
During  his  reign  agriculture  and  ccmi 
merce  made  great  advances,  and  ni.tn^ 
important  public  works  were  completii 
He  died  8th  M«rch,  1844,  and  was  siit 
ceeded  by  his  son  Oscar. 
Kai^ot/I  (ber-niir),  OiiARLES  Dk, 
JlCiliaiU  lYench  novelist  of  the  sc  Ikm 
of  Balzac,  born  in  1804;  died  in  1H5( 
His  best  works  were :  Le  Oerfaut,  1838 
La  Peau  idu  Lion,  1841 ;  and  Le  Gcnti 
homme  Campagnard,  1847.  Many  of  hi 
earlier  works,  however,  are  also  widel 
known,  especially  the  Naud  Oordien.  H 
also  wrote  poems  and  dramatic  pieces. 
KATTiorrl  (ber-nilr),  Claude,  a  Freno 
Aeruara  physiologist,  born  in  1813 
studied  at  Paris ;  held  in  succession  chair 
of  pliysiology  in  the  Faculty  of  Science! 
the  College  of  France,  and  the  Muscuit 
and  died  at  Paris  in  1878.  Amongst  hi 
many  works  may  be  cited  his  ReseaidH 
on  the  Functions  of  the  Pancreas,  184! 
and  Researches  on  the  Sympathetic  Syt 
tern,  1852. 

Ha'marrl  (bSr'nard),  Edward.  Englis 
JSemara  gdjolar,  bom  1638;  die 
1697.  He  was  Savilian  professor  of  as 
tronomy  at  Oxford  1673-91. 
Bemftrjl  (bSr'nard),  SiBFBANCi.s.Cf 
xvcxuaAu  ionini  governor,  born  in  I'V 
in  England;  died  there  1779.  In  ITu 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  New  Jersp\ 
and  transrerred  to  Massachusetts  in  iTiJ* 
where  he  made  himself  unpopular  amon 
the  Colonists  by  his  support  of  all  meas 
ures  obnoxious  to  the  Colonists.  WLe 
he  left  Boston  on  his  recall  to  Engiarr 
as  a  token  of  the  rejoicing  of  the  peopl( 
bells  were  rung,  cannon  were  fired  and  th 
'  Liberty-tree '  was  hung  with  flags. 
HAmaril  (ber-niir),  SlUON,  militar 
JJClUHXU  officer,  born  in  France  1771 
He  came  to  the  United  States  in  ISli 
with  Lafayette.  While  chief  engineer  o 
the  United  States  army  he  built  For 
Monroe,  and  had  a  part  in  the  construe 
tion  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Cana 
and  the  Delaware  Breakwater. 
Bernard  Obeat  St.,  a  celebrate  d  Al 
'  pine  pass  in  Switzerlanc 
canton  Valais,  on  the  mountain-road  lead 
ing  from  Martigny  in  Switzerland  t 
Aosta  in  Piedmont,  and  rising  to  a  heigh 
of  8150  feet.  Almost  on  the  very  crest  r 
the  pas.s  is  the  famous  Hospice.  T!i 
buildings  are  pubstnntially  built  of  ^t'--f. 
and  are  capable  of  accommodating  jscvent; 
or  eighty  travelers  with  beds,  and  o 
sheltering  300,  and  is  tenanted  by  a  nnm 
ber  of  brethren  of  the  order  of  St.  .Vugiis 
tine.  The  hospice  is  oonnect->d  with  a  sta 
tion  in  the  valley  l)elow,  from  which  tb 
monka  are  warned   by    telephone  wb6i 
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travelers  are  on  their  wny  up  the  moun- 
tain. The  construction  of  railways  Las 
greatly  >  xiin'sbed  the  importance  of  the 
pass,  lie  dogs  Itept  at  St  Bernard,  to 
assist  the  brethren  in  their  humane  labors, 
are  well  known.  The  true  St.  Bernard 
dog  was  a  variety  by  itself,  but  this  is 
now  extinct,  though  there  are  still  de- 
scendants of  the  last  St.  Bernard  crossed 
with  other  breeds,  to  conform  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  original  breed.  The  color 
of  these  ^reat  dogs  is  reddish  or  orange, 
marked  with  white  on  muzzle,  neck,  chest, 
feet,  and  tip  of  tail ;  head  large  and 
bruad,  muzzle  short,  lips  somewhat  pendu- 
lous, hanging  ears.  A  pagan  temple  for- 
merly stood  on  the  pass,  and  classic  re- 
mains are  found  in  the  vicinity.  The  hos- 
pice was  founded  in  962  by  St.  Bernard 
of  .Menthon,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic,  for 
the  benefit  of  pilgrims  to  Rome.  In  May, 
18(X),  Napoleon  led  an  army,  with  its  ar- 
tillery and  cavalry,  into  Italy  by  this  pass. 
Bernard  Little  St.,  a  mountain  of 
DtJIuaiU,  ng,  belonging  to  the  Gra- 
ian  Alps,  about  10  miles  s.  of  Mont  Blanc. 
The  pass  across  it,  one  of  the  easiest  in 
the  Alps,  is  supposed  to  be  that  which 
Hannibal  used.  Elevation  of  Hospice, 
7192  feet. 

BernRrd  Saint,  of  Clairvnux,  one  of 
*  the.  most  influential  ecclesi- 
astics of  the  middle  ages,  bora  at  Fon- 
taines, Burgundy,  in  1090,  of  noble  de- 
scfnt.  In  1113  he  became  a  monk  at 
Citeaux ;  in  1115  first  abbot  of  Clairvaux, 
the  great  Cistercian  monastery  near  Lan- 
grps.  His  austerities,  tact,  courage  and 
eloquence  speedily  gave  him  a  wide  repu- 
tation ;  and  when,  on  the  death  of  Hono- 
rius  II  (1130),  two  popes.  Innocent  and 
Auaclete,  were  elected,  the  judgment  of 
Bernard  in  favor  of  the  former  was  ac- 
cepted by  nearly  all  Europe.  In  1141  he 
Becuri'd  the  condemnation  of  Abelard  for 
hpresy  ;  and  after  the  election  of  his  pupil, 
Eusciiitis  III,  to  the  papal  chair,  he  may 
ne  suid  to  have  exercised  supreme  power 
in  the  church.  After  the  capture  of 
Edessa  by  the  Turks  he  was  induced  to 
preach  a  new  crusade,  which  he  did 
(114ti)  so  effectively  as  to  raise  a  large 
host,  which,  however,  mci  with  disaster 
and  death.  He  died  Aug.  20,  1153.  Over 
sevrnty  monasteries  owed  their  foundation 
or  enlargement  to  him ;  and  he  left  many 
epistles,  sermons,  and  theological  and 
moral  treatises.  A  number  of  hymns 
ji'^jiibod  to  him  survive,  among  them 
bein?.  Jcfiu  dvlcis  memoria,  and  Salvo 
coput  cruentatum.    Canonized  in  1174. 

Bernard  de  Ventadour,  5 1"*""*"^: 

.,     ^     ,, .  '   dour    of 

the  twelfth  century.  The  son  of  a  do- 
mestic servant,  he  was  detected  in  an 
amoiir  with  the  wife  of  his  master,  the 
tomte  de  Ventadour,  and  took  refuge  at 


the  court  of  Raymond  V,  Comte  de  Tou- 
louse. His  songs,  which  were  praised  by 
Petrarch,  are  yet  highly  esteemed. 

Bemardine  Monks  <''*''°*'':^*°>%» 

name  given  In 
France  to  the  Cistercians,  after  St.  Ber- 
nard.    See  Cistercians. 

Bernardo  Del  Carpio  <a''haff*ffi.' 

dary  Spanish  hero  of  the  ninth  century, 
son  of  Ximena,  sister  of  Alphonso  the 
Chaste,  by  Don  Sancho  of  SaldaQa.  Al- 
phonso put  out  the  eyes  of  Don  Sancho 
and  imprisoned  him,  but  spared  Bernardo, 
who  distinguished  himself  in  the  Moorish 
wars,  and  finally  succeeded  in  obtaining 
from  Alphonso  the  Great  the  promise  that 
his  father  should  be  given  up  to  him. 
At  the  appointed  time  his  father's  corpse 
was  sent  to  him  and  Bernardo  in  disgust 
quitted  Spain  for  l''rnuce,  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  as  a  knight 
errant. 

Bernard  of  Morlaix,  f^^^^^  oj 

Cluny  under  Peter  the  Venerable  (1122- 
56).  He  wrote  a  Latin  poem  on  Con- 
tempt of  the  World  in  about  3000  leonine 
dactylic  verses,  from  which  are  taken  the 
popular  hymns,  Jerusalem  the  Golden, 
Brief  Life  is  here  our  Portion,  etc. 

Bernard  of  Treviso,  Lr'akhS: 

ist,  born  at  Padua  1406 ;  died  1490.  His 
most  important  work  was  Tra^tatus  de 
aecretisaimo  philosophorum  opcre  chemico, 
1(500. 

Bernauer  (her'nou-^r),  Agnes,  the 
J>ClIiauer  daughter  of  an  Augsburg 
baker  or  barber,  whom  Albert,  only  son 
of  the  reigning  Duke  of  Bavaria,  secretly 
married.  Not  knowing  that  the  union 
was  a  lawful  one,  Duke  Ernest  urged  his 
son  to  marry.  Albert  thereupon  confessed 
that  Agnes  was  his  lawful  spouse,  which 
so  incensed  the  duke  that,  during  his  son's 
absence,  he  had  Agnes  seized  and  con- 
demned to  death  on  a  charge  of  sorcery. 
She  was  drowned  in  the  Danube  near 
Straubing,  where  her  remains  were  subse- 
quently interred  by  Albert.  Her  story 
lornis  the  subject  of  works  by  TOrring, 
Korner,  Bottger,  Ilebbel  and  Meyr. 
"Rprnav    (ber-na),  a  town  of  France, 

tonne,  with  some  manufactures  and  a 
horse-fair,  held  in  the  fifth  week  in  Lent, 
one  of  the  largest  in  France.  Pop.  5973. 
BprTlhure'  (hcm'burA),  a  town  of 
JjernOUrg  Germany,  duchy  u£  An- 
halt,  on  both  sides  of  the  Saale,  divided 
into  the  old,  the  new,  and  the  high  town ; 
the  first  two  communicating  by  a  bridge 
with  the  latter.  It  contains  an  oil-mill, 
breweies,  distillerieB;  and  manufacturef 
paper,  earthenware,  copper  and  tia  warefc 
etc.    Pop.  S4.929. 
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Berne    ^^  Btrn, 

^ArnAra  'oh^  Bocbohibb,  Lobd.  an 
iSemers,  English  statesman  and  writer, 
bora  about  1469.  He  became  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  in  1515,  and  was  for 
many  years  governor  of  Calais ;  died  m 
1532.  He  translated  Froissart  s  Chron^ 
iclea,  1523-25.  and  other  works,  his  trans- 
lation  of  the  former  being  a  sort  of  U-ng- 

lish  classic.  T^,.«r.    t  »!»▼ 

•o^mAra  or  Barnes,  Juuana,  Ladt, 
JSemera,  ^^  English  wnter  of  the 
fifteawth  century,  of  whom  little  moje  ta 
known  than  that  she  was  P^'oress  of  the 
nunnery  of  Sopwell,  near  .St.  Alban  s. 
The  bobk  attributed  to  her  is  entitled  to 
the  edition  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde  (1496). 
Treaty  »e  pertevnynge  to  Hawk.ynae, 
Huntvnge  ««<*  Fyaahynge  with  an  angle; 
alto  a  right  nohle  Treatyse  m  the  Lygn- 
>'e  of  Cot  Armours,  etc.  The  treatises 
on  fishing  and  on  coat-armour  did  not 
appear  in  the  first  St.  Alban's  edition  of 
1481.  It  was  for  a  long  time  the  popular 
sporting  manual.  ,     . 

Ti.._~I«A    Ainu     the    portion    cf    the 

£emese  Aips,  ^  g  ^hidi  fo-ms  the 

northern  side  of  the  Rhone  Valley,  and 
extends  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva  to  that 
of  Brienz,  comprising  the  I  insteraarhorn, 
Schreckhorn,  Jungfrau,  Monk.  etc. 
TtArnTi  n  rA     <  bern'hiirt ) .  Duke  of  Saxe- 
JSerniiara     Weimar,    general    in    the 
Thirty    Years'    war,    born    in    1604,    the 
fourth  son  of  Duke  John  of  Saxe-\\  eimar, 
entered  the  service  of  Holland,  and  after- 
wards the  Danish  army  employed  in  Uol- 
stein.   He  then  joined  Gustavua  Adplphus, 
and  ita  the  battle  of  LUtzen,  16.i2,  com- 
manded the  victorious   left  wing  of  the 
Swedish  army.    In  1G33  he  took  Bamberg 
and  other  places,  was  made  Duke  of  t  ran- 
conia.  and  after  the  alliance  of  France 
with  Sweden  raised  an  army  on  the  Khine 
to  act  against  Austritu    After  many  bril- 
liant exploits  he  captured  Breisach  and 
other  places  of  inferior  importance,  but 
showed  no  disposition  to  hand  them  over 
to  the  French,  who  began  to  hnd  their  ally 
undesirably   formidable.     He   reelected   a 
oroposal  that  he  should  marry  Richelieu  s 
niece,    the   Duchess   d'Aiguillon,   seeking 
tostead    the    hand    of    the    rrincos  i    of 
Rohan.     This  the  French  court  ref  ised 
lest  the  party  of  the  Huguenots  shou.a 
become  too  powerful.    He  died  somewhat 
suddenly  to  1639  at  Neuberg,  the  commOT 
opinion  being  that  be  was  poisoned  by 

^Sarili      (h'^'-n-hilr'di),      Generai. 

Serniiarai    Vuiedrich  a.  j.  von,  a 

German  soldier  and  military  expert,  born 
to  18^ ;  served  to  the  cavalry.  He  is 
commonly  believed  to  represent  the  Qer- 
muTmiUtarist  of   the   moat  tofluentlal 


type,  and  his  books  hare  figured  p.romi 
nently  in  discussions  of  German  militar- 
ism.  Germany  and  the  Neft  War  m 
which  he  expounded  many  of  the  theoru  s 
put  into  practice  in  the  European  >\ar, 
has  had  a  wide  circulation  in  Americr. 


Bemnardt    guj^  bebnard).  a  dis- 

ttoguished  French  actress,  born  at  Paris 
to  1845 ;  of  Jewish  descent*  and  of  mixed 
French  and  Dutch  parentage.  In  1S.j8 
she  entered  the  Pans  Conservatoire  and 

fained  prices  for  tragedy  and  comedy  in 
861  and  1862 ;  but  her  debut  at  the  Thea- 
tre Francaise  in  Iphigcnie  was  not  a  suc- 
cess.    After  a  brief  retirement  she  reap- 
peared   at   the   Gymnase   and   the   P«>rte 
Saint-Martin  in  burlesque,  and  in  IStjT 
at  the  Od6on  In  higher  drama.    Her  suc- 
cess in  Hugo's  Ruy  Bias  led  to  her  being 
recalled   to   the  T^  5fltre   Francais,   after 
which  she  abunde     ly  proved  her  dramatic 
genius.     In  1882  c:>e  married  M.  Damala, 
a  Greek.     Her  tours  both  in  Europe  ani 
America    never    failed    to    be    successful 
despite  a  marked  degree  of  eccentnoit,' 
She  has  exhibited  as  a  sculptor  at  tlu 
Salon,  and  has  written  her  autobiography 
DAvni    (b^r'ne),  FBANgESCO,  an  Italiai 
j)CJ.ux    burlesque  poet  of  the  sixtecntl 
century,  born  about  1498  in  Tuscany.    Ih 
took   orders,   and   about   1530  became  i 
canon  of  the  Florence  Cathedral,  when 
he  lived  till  his  death  In  1536.     A  vagui 
story  asserts  that  Berni,  who  was  inti 
mate  with  both  Alessandro  de'  Medici  an( 
Ippolito  de'  Medici,  was  requested  by  eacl 
to  poison  the  other,  and  that  on  his  re 
fusal  he  was  poisoned  himself  by  Alessan 
dro.     He  takes  the  first  place  amont;  tb 
Italian    comic    poets.      He    wrote    i-'oo 
Ijatin     verses,    and    his    rifacimento    o 
Boiardo's  Orlando  Innamorato  is  an  a.i 
mirable  work  of  its  class. — Another  hen 
(Count    F'rancesco    Berni.    who    wa 
born  in  1610  and   died   in  lG7.S)_wn.t 
eleven  dramas  and  a  number  of  lyrics. 

'DaT.ninia  (ber-ni'shi-a),  an  ancier 
BerniCia  Xngllcan  kingdom  stivtci 
ing  from  the  Firth  of  Forth  to  the  lee 
and  extending^  inland  to  the  borders  c 
Strathclyde.  It  was  united  with  Dein 
and  became  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  .No; 
thumbria. 

Bemicle  Goose.     1%%^"'''""^ 

PArnior  (bem-yft),  Fbanqois, 
AeriliCi  French  physician  and  tra 
eler.  born  at  Angers  about  1625 ;  set  o 
on  his  travels  in  1654,  and  visited  l.^yi 
Palestine,  and  India,  where  he  remain 
for  twelve  years  as  physician  to  t 
Great  Mogul  emperor  Aurungzebe.  Att 
Us  return   to   France  he  published  I 


Bernina 


Bemstorff 


Vraveli,  an  abridgement  of  the  Philoi- 
opky  of  Oataendi,  a  Treatise  on  Freedom 
and  WUI,  and  other  works.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1688. 

PerniTifi  (b«r-ne'n&),  a  mountain  in 
Jieriuaa  ^^^^  Rha-tlan  Alps,  13,000 
feet  high,  with  the  large  Morteratsch 
Glacier.  The  Bernina  Pass  on  the  west 
of  the  mountain  is  7605  feet  in  height. 
Ilpmini  (ber-ne'ne),  Giovanni  Lo- 
oziuxux  BE^2o  an  Italian  painter, 
sculptor,  and  architect  (15J)8-1G80).  His 
marble  group,  Apollo  and  Daphne,  secured 
tilm  fame  at  the  age  of  eighteen  and  he 
was  employed  by  Urban  VIII  to  pre- 
pare plans  for  the  embellishment  of 
the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's,  His  architec- 
tural designs,  including  the  great  colon- 
nade of  St  Peter's,  perhaps  brought  him 
his  greatest  celebrity.  In  1663  he  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  Louis  XIV  to 
visit  Paris,  traveling  thither  in  princely 
state  and  with  a  numorous  retinue. 

Bernis  (ber-ne),  Fbanqois  Joachim 
DB  Pierre  de,  cardinal  and 
minister  of  Ijouis  XV,  born  in  1715 ;  died 
in  1794.  Madame  de  Po^'nadour  pre- 
sented him  to  Louis  XV,  wUo  assigned 
him  an  apartment  in  the  T  Heries,  with  a 
pension  of   1500   livres.  ter  winning 

credit  in  an  embassy  to  tenice  he  rose 
rapidly  to  the  position  of  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs,  and  is  possibly  to  be  credited 
with  the  formation  of  the  alliance  be- 
tween France  and  Austria  which  termi- 
nated the  Seven  Years'  War.  The  misfor- 
tunes of  France  being  ascribed  to  him, 
he  was  soon  afterwards  banished  from 
court,  but  was  made  Archbishop  of  Alby 
in  1704,  and  in  1769  ambassador  to  Rome, 
where  he  remained  till  his  death.  When 
the  aunts  of  Louis  XVI  left  France  in 
1701  they  fled  to  him  for  refuge,  and  lived 
in  his  house.  The  revolution  reduced  him 
to  a  state  of  poverty,  from  wh-'^h  he  was 
relieved  by  a  pension  from  the  Spanish 
court.  His  verse  procured  him  a  place  in 
the  J>ench  Academy.  The  correspond- 
ence of  Bernis  with  Voltaire  contains  mat- 
ter of  interest. 

Bernissartia  (ber-ni-sllr'ti-a),  a  genus 
of  extinct  Wealden 
crorodiles,  the  type  of  the  family  Bernis- 
tartiidw,  whose  remains  have  been  found 
in  a  quarry  in  Bernissart,  Belgium. 
Bernonilli    °^    Bernoulli     (ber-n8- 

niicod  eight  distinguished  men  of  science. 
Till)  family  fl«>d  from  Antwerp  during  the 
Alva  administration,  going  first  to  Frank- 
fort, and  afterwards  to  Basel. — 1.  James, 
Iwrn  at  Basel  in  1654.  becam«  professor 
of  mathematics  there  1687.  and  died  1705. 
He  applied  the  differential  calculus  to 
ditBcuit  questions  of  geometry  and  me- 
chanics; calculated  the  Joxodromic  and 


catenary  curve,  the  logarithmic  spirala, 
the  evolutes  of  several  curved  lines,  and 
discovered  the  so-called  numbers  of  Ber- 
noutlh.—2.  John,  born  at  Basel  in  1667, 
wrote  with  his  brother  James  a  treatise 
on  the  differential  calculus;  developed 
the  integral  calculus,  and  discovered,  in- 
deLv>ndently  of  Leibnitz,  the  exponential 
calculus.  After  the  death  of  his  brother 
in  1705  he  received  the  professorship  of 
mathematics  at  Basel,  which  he  held  until 
bis  death  in  1748. — 3.  Nicholas,  nephew 
of  the  former,  born  at  Basel  in  1687:  in 
1705  went  to  Groningen  to  John  Ber- 
nouilli,  and  returning  with  him  to  Basel, 
John  becoming  professor  of  mathematics. 
On  the  recommendation  of  Leibnitz  he 
went  as  professor  of  mathematics  to 
Padua  in  1716,  but  returned  to  Basel  in 
1722  as  professor  of  logic,  and  in  1731  be- 
came professor  of  lioman  and  feudal  law. 
He  died  in  1759.  The  three  following 
were  sons  of  the  above-mentioned  John 
Bernouilli.— 4.  Nicholas,  born  at  Basel 
1695,  became  professor  of  law  at  Bern  in 
1723,  and  died  in  St  Petersburg  in  1728. 
— 5.  Daniel,  born  at  Groningen  1700; 
studied  medicine.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
five.he  went  to  St  Petersburg,  returning 
in  1733  to  Basel,  where  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  natural  philosophy.  He  retired 
in  1777,  and  died  in  1782. — 8.  John,  bom 
at  Basel  in  1710,  went  to  St.  Petersburg 
in  1732,  became  professor  of  rhetoric  at 
Basel  in  1743,  and  in  1748  professor  of 
mathematics.  He  died  in  1790.  The  two 
following  were  his  sons : — 7.  John,  licen- 
tiate of  law  and  royal  astronomer  in  Ber- 
lin, born  at  Basel  in  1744 ;  died  1807. — 8. 
James,  born  at  Basel  in  1759;  went  to 
St.  Petersburg,  where  he  became  professor 
of  mathematics ;  died  in  1789. 
Bernstein.  U>*rn'st3n),  Eduard,  a 
I*  .     ,  German  writer  and  Social- 

Democratic  leader,  bom  in  Berlin  in 
1850;  turned  his  attention  to  political 
writing  in  1878;  served  in  the  Imperial 
Reichstag,  1902-06.  His  books  have  given 
rise  to  keen  discussion  in  the  German 
Socialist  party. 

Bernstein,  ^^^  ^^lsa  pobgesk  a 

'  Gorman  writer  of  plays, 
born  at  Vienna  in  1866.  Her  Eonigs- 
kinder  was  used  by  Humperdinck  as  the 
basis  of  one  of  his  operas.  She  also  wrote 
Ddmmerung,  Mutter  Maria,  Achilles 
(1910),  etc. 

BernStorff,  *^«,  °«"e  .?'  a  German 
'  noble  family,  its  most 
distinguished  member  being  Johann 
Hartwiq  Ernst,  Count  von  Bemstorff, 
Danish  statesman  under  Frederick  V  and 
Christian  VII,  born  in  Hanover  in  1712. 
He  was  the  most  influential  member  of 
the  government  which  distinguished  itself 
under  hia  direction  by  a  wise  oeutrali^ 
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She  D^Lih  Sa-antry:  by  Promotmf 
acfence/wid  sinding  to  Asia. the  expedi- 
tion wiich  Niebuhr  accompanied.  By  hi« 
efforts  Denmark  acquired  Holatein.  He 
died  in  l^W.  J  ^^11  ^. 

Beroe  K.  ^lenterate  animals,  or- 
der  Cteno%Wr,tran8parent  and  gelatt. 

BerOSUS  &3^o'^Bllu^af  B«n 
.    .     .,    'r^riJir*,,,^  nn.  who  wrote 


only  by  the  quotations  from  it  in  l!.uae- 
Mus.  J«««P'»rt;,^.'^a„),  ARNAUD,a  French 

•ttrnoted  notice  by  his  I dyllea,  and  by 
Se"er2  translations  entitled  Tableaux 
AnaMs  ■  but  was  best  known  by  his  Ami 
w^.Pn rants  a  series  of  narratives  for 
Jhildfen,  for  wWcb,  though  plagiarized 
from  Weiss's  Kinderfreund,  he  received 
Se  nrize  of  the  French  Academy  m  17»J. 
nt  ^Ts  for 'some  time  the  editor  of  the 
Mo,uteur     H^dledin^l.^1.    ^^ 

ISem,  ba.rfi'),  formerly  a  province  and 
dukedom,  with  Bourges  as  capital,  almost 
in  the  center  of  France.  It  is  now  mainly 
comprised  in  the  departments  Indre  and 

T?o^'-ri  or  Beret  (ba-rS).  Chables 
Bern,  pebdinand,  Duke  of.  second 
Bon  of  the  Count  d'Artois  (afterwards 
rhnrlpa  XK  bom  at  Versailles  m  l«'p. 
?n  1792  S'fled  with  his  father  to  Turm 
ind  served  under  him  and  Cond§  on  tne 
Rhine!  In  1801  he  came  to  Britain. 
whe?I  he  lived  alternately  in  London 
Tud  Scotland,  occupied  with  plans  for  the 

restoration   of   the   Bourbons.     In   1S14 
he  landed  at  Cherbourg,  and  passed  on  to 
Pnris     gaining   many    adherents    to   the 
rojal'calse    but  they  melted  away  when 
Naooleon    landed    from    Elba,    and    the 
S  was  compelled  to  retire  with  the 
<.oasehold    troops    to    Ghent   and    Alost. 
After  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he  returned 
fo  Parisfand  in  1S16  married.     He  wag 
Assassinated   by    Louvel,   a   political   fa- 
natic   on  Feb    14,  1820.     The  duke  had 
by  his  wife,  Carolina  Ferdlnanda  LouiM. 
efdest   daughter   of   Francis,   afterwards 
K   of   tie   Two   Sicilies,   a   daughter, 
Louise  Marie  Th6r6se,  afterwards  Duch- 
Sfs   of    Parma,    and    a    post  hnmous    son 
■ubswjuently  known  as  Comte  de  Cham- 

5?ll_-     Sib  Edward,  a  British  admiral. 
Berry,    ^om    1766;    died    1831.     He 


Berserket 

•enred  with  Nelson  in  1796  and  7«8  flag 
SSn  to  Nelson  at  the  ^battle  of  to? 
Nile?  He  commanded  the  Aoomcmnon  in 
th«  battles  of  Trafalgar  and  San  Domingo 
In  1821  he  attainid  the  rank  of  rear 

T?il!tl^    Mary,  an  English  author,  born 

Berry,  ^763;  died  in  1852,  She  is 

known  chietiy  for  her  association  with 
lloi^?^  Walpole,  whose  works  she  aditiMl 
(1798).  Among  other  works  she  pub- 
nJhed^Bn/and  and  France:  s.  Comnara. 
tive  View  of  the  Social  Condition  of  Both 

S^!i''(ber'i),  a  succulent  fruit,  in 
Berry  ^^hlch  the  seeds  are  immersed  in 
a  oulpy  mass  enclosed  by  a  thin  skin. 
The  nam"  is  usually  given  to  fruits  in 
which  the  calyx  is  adherent  to  ^e  o^ary 

a pnif^  to  fruits  ^like  the  strawberry 
bear  S  external  seeds  on  a  pulpy  rer.i, 
tacle.  but  not  strictly  berries. 

Berryer  <iSh^kd^vSraM™u. 

man.  born  in  Paris  1790.     He  assiste, 

his^ther  in  defense  of  Ney,  secure,   th 

acquittal  of  General  Cambronne.  and  de 

fended    Lamennais    from    a    charge    c 

Ltheism.      His   doquence   was   compa 

with   that   of   Mirabeau,   and   afte     th 

dethronement  of  Charles   X    (l»;iO)   t 

rImaTned    in    the    Chamber   as   the   sol 

l!e"ffist  orator.    In  1840  he  was  one  ( 

the    counsel    for    the    defense    of    Lou 

Napoleon,  after  the  Boulugue  fiasco. 

1843  he   did   homage   to   the,  Comte  J 

Chambord   in  London,   adhering  to  h. 

through  the  revolution  of  1848,  and  \o  ii 

for  the  deposition  of  the  priuce-preMde 

the  morning  after  the  coup- deiat.    I 

gained  additional  reputation  in  ISoS  i 

lis   defense   of   aiontalembert.     In   lb 

he  was  re-elected   to   the  chamber  w 

Thiers,  and  in  18G4  received  a  flatter 

rcoeption  ir  England.     He,  died  in  IbO. 

■D<..^ban>1iori  (bor-sal-ya'iv).  a  corps 

BerSaglien  i^^Ws^-a   sharpshooters  . 

ganized  early  in  the  reign  of  Victor  E 
manuel.  Many  of  them  are  now  nioun 
on  bicycles,  and  form  an  important  ai 
iliary  to  the  light  moving  troops  ot 

iSerSerKt;!  ^j„„  naiue  for  warn 
who  fought  in  a  s-rt  of  frenzy  or  I'ck 
fury,  dashiii','  tl.euiselvos  on  the  -^u 
in  the  most  i'  Rardless  manner.  lUe  i 
Borserker  wan  said  to  V^^'^.tTV„^ 
Berk,  the  grandson  of  the  eight-lian 
Starkader  and  the  fair  Alfhilre 
wore  d9  maU  in  battle,  and  had  tw 


Bert 


ions,  also  called  Berserker.  The  name 
ta  probably  derived  from  the  bear-sarh 
er  Wr-skm  flhirt  worn  by  early   war- 

« '^!:t  Paul.  phyBiologist,  born  at  Au- 
Bert,  x^re,  France,  iu  1833;  died  in 
i«K«J  He  studied  law  and  medicine,  was 
Maude  Bernard's  ablest  pupil.  He  was 
nroft'SFjr  of  natural  sciencos  at  Bordeaux 
n  ISOO,  assistant  professor  of  physiology 
at  I'aris.  1801).  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
teacher,  and  served  as  minister  of  public 
nstructiou  1881-82,  vigorously  opposing 
the  religious  element  in  education.  He 
«as  the  author  of  a  number  of, scientific 
works,  among  them   La  rreaston   haro- 

SShelot  <^ert-'»> .  M.A  B  C  E  L  L I N 
JjeriXieiUI/  Pierue  Eugkne,  a  noted 
chemist,  born  in  Paris  in  1827 ;.  died  in 
iy07.  Made  professor  of  organic  chem- 
istry in  the  College  of  France  in  1804. 
he  won  distinction  by  the  synthesis  of 
various  organic  compounds.  He  was 
elected  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Science  in  1889,  held  several 
cabinet  posiUons  in  the  French  goveru- 
meut,  ami  was  elected  to  the  trench 
Academy  in  lUOO.  . 

Bpr+hipr  (bert-ya),  Alexandre,  prince 
Jjerimer  ^^  Ncufchatel  and  ^^  agram, 
marshal,  vice-constable  of  France,  etc. ; 
horn  1753 ;  son  of  a  distinguished  officer. 
While  yet  young  he  served  in  America 
"rith  Lafayette,   and   after   some    years 
t-rvice  in  France  he  joined  the  army  of 
Italy  in  17!>5  as  general  of  division  and 
chief  of  the  general   stafi^   receiving  in 
171»8  the  chief  command.     In  this  capac- 
ity he  entered  Kome.    He  followed^ona- 
parte  to  Egypt  as  chief  of  the  general 
staff;  was  nppointed  by  him  minister  of 
war  after   the   18th    Brumaire;    accom- 
panied him  to  Italy  in  1800,  and  again  in 
1803,  to  be  present  at  his  coronation; 
and  was  appointed  chief  of  the  general 
staff  of  the  grand  a.  my  in  Germany.    In 
all  Napoleon's  expeditions  he  was  one  o£ 
his  closest  companions,  on  several  occa- 
sions rendering  valuable  services, ,  as  at 
Wagrara  in  1800,  which  brought  him  the 
title  of  I'r'nce  of  Wagram.    After  Napo- 
leon's abdication  he  was  taken  into  the 
favor  and   confidence    of    Louis    XV  111, 
and  on  Napoleon's  return  the  difficulty  of 
his  iiosition  unhinged  his  mind,   and  ho 
put  an  end  to  his  life  by  throwing  him- 
self from  a  window.     lie  left  a  son,  Alex- 
ander (born  in  1810>,  one  of  the  most 
£i;i!wi;s  adherents  of  Napoleon  III. 
■Rprllinllpt  (ber-to-la),  Oiaude  Lons, 
uciiuuiiCb  Count,  un  eminent  Frinifb 
cheniist,  born  in  1748;  studied  medicine; 
became   connected    with    Lavoisier;    was 
admitted  in  1780  member  of  the  Academy 
of  SeienceH  nt  Paris;  in  1704  professor 
in  the  normal  school  there.    He  followed 
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Bertrar* 

Bonaparte  to  Egypt,  and  returned  witfl 
him  in  1799.  Notwithstanding  the  vari- 
ous bonora  conferred  on  him  by  Napo- 
leon he  voted  in  1814  for  hie  dethrone- 
ment,  and  was  made  a  peer  by  Louis 
XVIII.  His  chief  chemical  discoveries 
were  connected  with  the  analysis  of  am- 
monia, the  use  of  chlorine  in  bleaching, 
the  artificial  production  of  niter,  etc. 
His  most  important  works  were  his  E$ta* 
de  Statique  CMmique  (1803),  and  the 
Mithode  de  Nomenclature  Chtmtque 
( 1787 ) .    He  died  at  Paris  in  1822. 

BerthoUetia<,^,-„^^*ttr  ^Bel 

thoUet  to  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family 
Lecythidacece,  consisting  of  two  species, 
B.  excelsa  and  B.  noUUa.  They  form 
vast  forests  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon, 
Rio  Negro,  and  Orinoco,  the  trees  averag- 
ing 100  feet  in  height  The  B.  excelsa 
produces  the  well-known  Brazil-nuts  of 
commerce,  which  are  contained  in  a  round 
and  strong  seed-vessel,  to  the  number  ol 
from  fifteen  to  fifty  or  more,  and  contain 
a  great  deal  of  oil.  m        i  •    u 

Uprf  1i  ftTi  Edwabd  Lton,  English 
•Dcrmun,  clergyman  and  inventor, 
born  1813;  died  1899.  He  experimented 
with  the  screw-propeller,  invented  a 
marine  speed  indicator,  known  as  Ber- 
thon's  log,'  and  a  folding  boat. 
'RoT>-t-ia  (ber'ti),  of  Thame,  Viscount, 
JSeriie  British  ambassador  to  France 
from  1005  to  1918.  He  was  bom  in  18^11 ; 
died  September  20,  1919.,.      *., ,  «v 

BertiUon  System  KS'^dlViseS 

for  the  identification  of  criminals  by  Dr. 
Alphonse  BertiUon,  of  Paris,  in  1885. 
Formerly  photographs  and  descriptions 
were  depended  upon,  but  he  inaugurated  a 
system  of  exact  measurements  of  various 
parts  of  the  body,  head  and  limbs,  whicn 
cannot  well  be  duplicated  in  any  two  in- 
dividuals. The  print  of  the  thumb,  witlr 
its  series  of  regular  skin  lines,  is  one 
of  these  means  of  identification,  t&e 
prints  differing  for  each  individual. 

Bertold  von  Begensburg,   \^^J, 

est  German  preacher  of  the  middle  age^ 
was  born  about  1220,  at  Regensburg,  and 
entered  the  Franciscan  monastery  there. 
By  the  time  he  was  thirty  his  fame  as 
a  preacher  had  spread  over  all  the  Ger- 
nian-si<eaking  parts  of  Europe,  In  his 
sermons  he  did  n.uch  to  hasten  the  decline 
of  Middle  High  German  noetry  by  his 
rondemnation    of    the    elegant    world    of 

( bivalry.    Died  1272.  

■Rprf rand  I^''-^'™  Grvtien',  C  o  m  t e. 
j)cil(X(tiiU)  French  general  and  com- 
panion of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  was 
b(irn  at  Chateauroux.  France,  m  17id. 
died  there  in  1844.  He  served  with  dis- 
tinction  in  Napoleon's  Austrian  campaign. 
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at  Wafrain,  in  Russia  and  at  Waterloo. 
At   Leipsic  he  is   credited    witli   having 
saved  the  French  army  from  annihilation. 
In  1840  he  was  chosen  by  the  French 
nation   to   bring   Napoleon's   remains   to 
EYance.     A  posthumous  work.  Lea  cam- 
pagnea  d^Egypte  et   de  Syrie,  mimortea 
pour  aervir  A  Vhiatoire  de  NapoMon,  dwtea 
par  lui-mime,  d  Sainte-:Iclfne,  au  gen- 
eral Bertrand,  was  published  in  184T. 
TtffTnm'nlr  (ber'ik),  or  more  fully,  Beb- 
AerwiUA.   wiCK-ON-TwEED,    a    seaport 
town  of  England,  formerly  a  pari.  bor. 
and  a  county  by  itself,  but  now  incor- 
porated with  Northumberland,  and  giving 
name  to  a  pari.  div.  of  the  county.     It 
stands  on  the  north  or  Scottish  side  ol 
the   Tweed,    within   half   a   mile   of   its 
mouth.      It   is   surrounded    by    walls    of 
earth  faced  with  stone.     The  Tweed  is 
crossed  by  an  old  bridge  and  by  a  fine 
railway  viaduct,  these  connecting  ",''v° 
its  suburbs  Tweedmouth  and  Spittal,  the 
latter  a   favorite   watering-place.     Chief 
industries:    iron    manufactures,    agricul- 
tural implements,  etc.    Pop.  13,075.— The 
county  of  Berwick,  the  most  eastern  bor- 
der-county of  Scotland.     Total  area,  404 
sq.  miles,  of  which  two-thirds  are  pro- 
ductive.    The   principal   rivers   are    the 
Tweed  and  the  Eye.     The  county  is  in 
high  repute  for  agriculture,  hut  has  few 
manufactures.      Pop.   of   county,    30,800. 
nprwick    *  borough  of  Columbia 
DerwiCK,   County,     Pa.       Flour     and 
planing-mills,  manufactories  of  pipe  and 
pottery,  and  iron  works  are  its  principal 
rndustries.    Pop.  (1910)  5357. 
KoitiriAlr    James   Fiiz- James,   Duke 
jierwiua.)  op^  natural  son  of  the  Duke 
of    York     (afterwards    James    II)     and 
Arabella  Churchill,  sister  of  Marlborough, 
was  bom  at  Moulins,  in  the  Bourbonnais 
in  1670,  and  first  went  by  the  name  of 
Fitz-James.     He  received   his  education 
in  France,  served  in  Hungary,  returned 
to  England  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and 
received  from  his  father  the  title  of  duke. 
On  the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
he  went  to  France  with  his  father,  and 
be   was   wounded   at   the   battle  of   the 
Boyne,  where  he  nominally  commanded. 
He    afterwards     served     under     Luxem- 
bourg in   Flanders;    in   1702   and   1703 
under  the  Duke  of  Bureundy ;  then  under 
Marshal  Villeroi.     In  1706  he  was  made 
marshal  of  France,  and  sent  to  Spain, 
where  he  gained  the  battle  of  Almanza, 
which  rendered  Philip  V  again  master  or 
Valencia.     He  was  killed  by  a  cannon- 
ball  at  the  siege  of  Philipsburg  in  1734. 
TiArTinm     a  city  of  Cook  (Tounty.  111., 
Jjerwyn,    incorporated  in  1902.     Pop. 

(1910)  5357.    ,    ,  „     .  V     u,  t  t. 

norvl     *    colorless,    yellowish,    bluish, 
X»crjr*}  Qp  }e«8  brilliant  green  variety 


of  emerald,  the  prevailing  hue  be 
green  of  various  shades,  but  always  pi 
the  want  of  color  being  due  to  absn 
of  chromium,  which  gives  to  the  emer 
its  deep  rich  green.  ItiJ  crystals,  wh 
are  six-sided,  are  usually  longer  i 
larger  than  those  of  the  precious  enieri 
and  its  structure  more  distinctly  foliai 
The  best  beryls  are  found  in  Brazil, 
Siberia,  and  Ceylon,  and  in  Dauria, 
the  frontiers  of  China.  Beryls  are  i 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  United  Sta 
Some  of  the  finer  and  transpai 
varieties  of  it  are  often  called  a^ 
marine.  .        ^ 

PArrrlliTTm  (ber-il'yum),  a  metal 
JSeryUlUin  ^^urrlng  in  beryl 
other  minerals  of  a  color  similar  »o  z 
Specific  gravity  1.64 ;  malleable ;  docs 
.xidize  in  air  or  water.  Atomic  we 
0.4 ;  symbol  Be. 

BerzeUns   ^^■l'Vj;S^l\  i.l 

chemist,  bom  in  1779;  studied  medi 
at  Upsala,  and  after  holding  one  or 
medical  appointments  was  appointed 
turer  in  chemistry  in  the  Stockholm  i 
tary  academy  in  1806,  and  the  follo\ 
vear  professor  of  pharmacy  and  meUi( 
In  1808  he  became  a  member  of 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm 
1810  director,  and  in  1818  its  perpe 
secretary.  In  1818  the  king  made  hi 
noble,  and  in  1835  a  baron.  He  discov 
selenium  and  thorium,  first  exlii) 
calcium,  barium,  strontium,  tanta 
silicium,  and  zirconium  in  the  eleuK 
state,  and  investigated  whole  classe 
compounds,  as  those  of  fluoric  acid, 
metals  in  the  ores  of  platinum,  tanta 
molybdenum,  vanadium,  sulphur  s 
etc.,  and  introduced  a  new  nomencls 
and  classification  of  chemical  compoi 
In  short,  there  was  no  branch  of  c 
istry  to  which  he  did  not  render  esse 
service.  His  writings  comprise  an 
portant  Tea/t-look  of  Ghemiatnj, 
of  the  Composition  of  Animal  Fluids, 
System  of  Mineralogy,  Essay  on 
Theory  of  Chemical  Proportions,  etc. 
died  in  1848. 

"Uaa     the    Egyptian    god    of    recrea 
"^  '  represented  claain  the  skin  c 
animal,    with    large    head,    goggle 
sloggv  beard,  and  with  a  dwarfish  as 
together  grotesque  appearance. 


Besanson  ej;grr'kan'ce,n.^ 

of  the  department  Dniibs,  is  .sitnat* 
a  rocky  peninsula  washed  on  three 
by  the  river  Doubs,  and  surmounted 
strong  citadel.  It  is  the  birthphu 
Victor  Hugo,  to  whom  a  statue 
erected  in  the  town.  The  streets  arr 
cious  and  well  laid  out,  with  finp  catli 
imd  cburcbea,  public  buildings  and  i 
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l%e  monufactureB  comprise  linen, 
woolen,    and    silk    goods,    iron- 


mongery, etc. ;  \>ut  the  principal  industry 


cnades. 
cotton, 

noDserjri  «»;•>  wm.  mc  unuvifu*  (uuuaMj 
ii  watchmaking,  whicn  employs  about 
13,000  persons.  Besangun  Ih  the  ancient 
Yeiontio,  Be$ontium  or  liisontium,  de- 
icribed  by  Cffisar.  In  the  fifth  century  it 
eame  into  poa8(><<sion  of  the  Burgundians ; 
in  the  twelfth  passed  with  Franche- 
Comt6  to  the  German  Empire.  In  1679 
it  was  ceded  to  France  along  with  the 
rest  of  Franche-Comt6,  of  which  it  re- 
mained the  capital  till  1793,  with  a  par- 
liament, etc.,  of  its  own.  Pop.  41,760. 
DAeaTif  (be-ianf).  Annie,  theoso- 
iiesani.   ^^^^^^  ^0^  ^^  London  in  1847. 

Radical  in  view,  she  joined  the  National 
Secular  Society  in  1874,  worked  in  the 
Free  Thought  movement  of  Charles  Brad- 
langh,  became  an  ardent  Socialist,  and  in 
1889  joined  the  Theosophical  Society, 
eventually  succeeding  Madame  Blavatsky 
as  its  head. 

DAoaTif  Sib  Walter,  an  English  novel- 
flCSaui,  jgj^  jjo^  ijj  ig3g    educated  in 

London    and    at    Christ    College,    Cam- 
bridge, where  he  graduated  with  mathe- 
matical  honors.      He    was    for   a    time 
professor    in    the    Royal    College,    Mau- 
ritius.   He  was  long  secretary  to  the  Pal- 
estine Exploration  Fund,  and  published  a 
Hhtorp  of  Jerusalem  in  connection  with 
I'rof.  Palmer.     He  is  best  known  by  hia 
novels,  a  number  of  which  were  written  in 
partnership  with   James   Rice,   including 
\  Ready-Money    Mortiboy;    Thta    Son    of 
Yulcan ;  The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft ;  The 
Oolden  Butterfly  ;  The  Monks  of  Thelema  ; 
etc.    After  Rice's  death    (1882),  he  pro- 
jduced  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men; 
All  in  a  Garden  Fair;  Dorothu  Forater; 
[The  World  Went  very  Well  Then;  etc. 
I  He  undertook  a  series  of  important  his- 
Itorical  and  archaMlogical  volumes,  dealing 
I  with   the    associations    and    devclopmont 
I  of  the  various  districts  of  London,   aud 
1  produced  A  Survey  of  London   (left  un- 
Ifmished)  ;  London   (1892)  ;   Westminster 
(ISltu)  ;  and  South  London  (1899).     He 
(died  .Tune  9,  1901. 

iBeSSarabia  (bes-sa-ra'bi-a),  a  Rus- 
I  «*"•*•    g,m^    province    stretching 

lin  a  northwesterly  direction  from  the 
iBlack  Sea,  between  the  Pruth  and  Dan- 
lube  and  the  Dniester.  It  was  conquered 
Iby  the  Turks  in  1503,  taken  ^-r  the 
IRussiiins  in  1770,  ceded  to  them  by  peace 
lot  Bucharest  in  1812 ;  the  s.  e.  extremity 
Iwn.s  given  to  Moldavia  in  1856;  but  re- 
|Rtored  to  Russia  by  tronty  of  Berlin  in 
18T8.  In  the  north  the  country  is  hilly, 
but  in  the  south  flat  and  low.  It  is 
fertile  in  grain,  but  is  largely  used  for 
])agturage.  Wine  making  is  a  profitable 
adustry.  Capital.  Kishenef;  area.  17,- 
14  sq.    miles.     Pop.  about  2,600,<X)0. 


Beuarion  (bes-sa'ri-on),  JoHAiiim. 
j>C9BHixoa  jijyjjjp  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople and  Greek  scholar,  born  in 
Trebizond  1389  or  1395 ;  died  in  1472.  He 
was  made  Archbishop  of  Nicaea  by  John 
VII  Palaeologus,  whose  efforts  to  unite  th« 
Greek  and  Roman  churches  he  seconded 
in  such  a  way  as  to  lose  the  esteem  of 
his  countrymen  and  gain  that  of  Pope 
Eugenius  IV,  who  made  bim  cardinal. 
He  held  various  important  posts,  and  was 
twice  nearly  elected  pope.  The  revival 
of  letters  in  the  fifteenth  century  owed 
not  a  little  to  his  influence.  He  left 
translations  of  Aristotle  and  vindications 
of  Plato,  with  valuable  collections  of 
books  and  MSS. 

Besse?es  (hft-sSzh),  a  town  of  South- 
a#c9Bcg«;a  ^^^  France,  .department  of 
Gard,  with  important  coal  and  iron  mines 
and  blast-furnaces.    Pop.  7662. 

Bessel  Fbiedbicr  Wilhelm,  «  Ger> 
»  man  astronomer,  born  in  1784; 
appointed  in  1810  director  of  the  observa- 
tory at  Ktinigsberg.  He  called  attention 
to  the  probable  existence  of  a  planetary 
mass  beyond  Uranus,  thus  resulting  in 
the  discovery  of  Neptune.  In  pure  math- 
ematics he  enlarged  the  resources  of 
analysis  by  the  invention  of  BesseFa 
Functions.  He  died  in  1846.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are  the  Fundamenta  Aatron- 
omice  (1818),  and  its  continuation,  the 
TahultB  BegiomontancB  (1830)  and  A«- 
tronomical  Beaearchet  (1841-42).  His 
determination  of  the  parallax  of  the  star 
61  Cygni  was  one  of  nis  most  noteworthy 
practical  achievements.  Modern  astron- 
omy of  precision  owes  much  to  his  labors. 

HAsaptnAr  (bes'se-mer),  a  manufactur- 
ACSSeiUCr     .^^  ^..^y  ^^  jefferson  County, 

Alabama,  11  miles  s.  w.  of  Birmingham, 
of  recent  origin,  named  after  the  ir.ventor, 
situated  in  the  center  of  coal  and  iron 
fields,  and  with  numerous  blast-furnaces 
and  other  iron-working  industries.  Pop. 
10,864. 

Bessemer.  ^'''.  henry,  an  English 
J  engineer  and  inventor, 
was  born  in  Hertfordshire  in  1813.  He 
became  celebrated  for  his  process  of  rap- 
idly making  steel  from  pig-iron  by  blow- 
ing a  blast  of  air  through  it  when  in  a 
state  of  fusion,  so  as  to  clear  it  of  all 
carbon,  and  then  adding  jUst  the  requisite 
quantity  of  carbon  to  produce  steel — a 
process  v'ich  has  introduced  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  steel-making  trade,  cheap  steel 
being  now  mad?  in  vast  quantities  and 
used  for  many  purposes  in  which  its 
price  formerly  prohibited  its  application. 
He  was  knighted  in  1879.  Died  March 
15.  1898. 
Bestiaries     (bes'ti-ftr-rea),     a    nam« 


Beta 


Sethui) 


i»ry  popular  In  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  describing  all  sorts 
or  animals,  real  and  fabled,  and  forming 
•  species  of  medieval  encyclopedia  of  aool- 
onr.  The  animals  were  treated  as  sym- 
bolic, and  their  peculiarities  or  supposed 
peculiarities  Bpiritually  applied.  The  vol- 
umeH  are  to  be  found  both  in  Latin  and 
In  the  vernacular,  in  prose  and  in  verao. 
Beta.    See  Beet. 

Betanzos  ^^i[i°'*^^J' ^  ,*r"„*' 

Northern    Spain,   10   miles 
8.  E.  of  Corufia.     Pop.  8048. 

Bet'el,  SP'*-*^  *  species  of  pepper, 
'Chavica  betel,  a  creeping  or 
dimbins  plant,  native  of  the  East  Indies, 
nat  order  Piperacew.  The  leaves  are 
employed  to  iuclose  a  piece  of  the  areca 
or  betel-nut  and  a  little  lime  into  a  pellet, 
which  is  extensively  chewed  in  the  East 
The  pellet  is  hot  and  acrid,  but  has  aro- 
matic and  astringent  properties.  It  tinges 
the  saliva,  gums  and  lips  a  brick-red,  and 
olackeus  the  teeth. 

Betel-nut.  ^^^  ^emv]  of  the  fruit  of 

.  T      -    '  *''®   beautiful   pain  Arfca 

cat*chH,  found   in  India  and   the   East, 


Leaf,  Flowers,  and  nut  of  Betel  Palm 
lAreca  catechu). 

and  named  from  being  chewed  along  with 

betel-leaf.      (See  preceding  art.)      When -o-^i-  "■ii"W  """*   /u     ^, 

ripe  it  is  of  the  size  of  a  cherry,  conica"  Bethmaiin-Hollweg    V^  «  * 

in  shape,  brown  externally,  and  mottled'" "  °     not 

internally  hke  a  nutmeg.     Ceylon  alone 
exports  many  tons  annually. 
Bethany    (''etli'a-ne),  now  called   EV 
J    Azartyeh,  a  village  of  PpIcs- 
tine,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Mount  Olivet 
about  2  miles  E.  of  Jerusalem,  formerly 

io!-  T?i?lu^^"''^^"'  ^^ary  and  Lazarus, 
near  wliich  the  ascension  of  Chri«t  is  said 
to  have  taken  place. 

Bethesda  (be-thes'da;  'house  of 
Ttmple  of  Omar.    It  is  one  of  the  sitM 


ted  for  the  pool  mentioned  in  Joh 
.  ._0.    Now  known  as  Birket  Isra'il. 
Bethlehem   (beth'ie-hem),    the    birtl 

.  place  of  Christ ;  a  villagi 

formerly  a  town,  .'  Palestine,  a  foi 
miks  south  from  Jei  ^lem.  Pop.  aboi 
8000,  chiefly  Christians,  who  make  roi 
a ries,  crucifixes,  etc.,  for  pilgrims.  Thtr 
are  three  convents  for  Catholics,  Gret-k! 
and  Armenians.  A  richly  adorned  grott 
lighted  with  silver  and  crystal  lainp.- 
under  the  choir  of  the  fine  church  Liiil 
by  Constantine,  is  shown  as  the  actuu 
spot  where  Jesus  was  born. 

Bethlehem,  ?  toT°i  <>' i^ennsyivania 

1  -.^A*  ,'  founded  by  Moravian 
in  1741  on  the  Lehigh  River  across  whid 
18  a  bridge  connecting  it  with  Suutl 
Bethlehem,  the  scat  of  Lehigh  University 
It  has  silk  and  knitting  mills,  etc.,  aw 
in  South  Bethlehem  are  extensive  iroi 
and  nteel  plants.    Population,  15,000. 

Bethlehemites  (bcth'ie-hem-us),    , 

v**»,«*i«»,o  ^^^^  applied  (1) 
to  the  followers  of  John  Muss,  fron 
Bethlehem  Church,  Prague,  where  hi 
preached;  (2)  to  an  order  of  monks 
established  according  to  Matthew  Paris 
in  1257,  with  a  monastery  at  Cambridge; 
(3)  to  a  community  founded  in  Guate- 
mala about  1055  by  Pedro  Betancourt, 
and  raised  to  an  oider  by  Innocent  XI  in 
1687.  It  spread  to  Mexico,  Pf»ru,  and  the 
Canary  Islands.  An  order  of  nuns 
founded  in  1067  bore  the  same  name. 

Bethlen-Gabor  1»J,«  ^'} «.»'-« ji'^.o  rV 

Betnlen,  born  of  a  Protestant  JIagvar 
^■"{ly  in  1580;  fought  un. -r  Gabriel 
Bathori,  and  then  joined  the  Turks,  by 
whose  aid  he  made  himself  Prince  of 
Transylvania  in  1613.  In  1619  he  as- 
sisted the  Bohemians  against  Austria. 
and,  marching  into  Hungary,  was  elected 
king  by  the  nobles  (1620).  This  title 
he  surrendered  in  return  for  the  cession 
to  him  by  the  Emperor  Ferdiraml  of 
seven  Hungarian  counties  and  thiee  faiti- 
faed  places.  After  a  brilliant  reigu  he 
died  in  1029  without  heir. 

'  m  iin- 

TuKjBALD  VON,  German~statesmaa  born 
in    ]8.i(,.      He   succeeded    von    Biilow  as 

5  iiv^'iorr  *°  '    "^"'"»"K  o^ce  tiU 

jietjhnal  Green,  ?°  eastern  subui^ 

.  '  ban      district      and 

parish  of  London,  Middlesex,  now  film- 
ing a  pari.  bor.  having  two  divisions  with 
two  members.  Here  is  the  Beihnal 
Green  Museum.  Pop.  128,282. 
B^thnne  (ba-ttln),  an  oW  town  of 
Prance,  dep.  of  Pas  de 
Calais,  with  various  industries  and  a  con- 
siderable trade.    Pop.  11,370. 


B^thune 


Benst 


BethTine  (i't-t»>P'»').  tuomas  g.,  » 

j#vvMw»w  American  negru  m  u  a  i  c  a  1 
prodigy,  better  known  as  '  Blind  Tom.* 
Ue  was  burn  about  1850,  near  Columbiuk 
Ga.,  of  slave  ijarunts.  Though  blind  and 
half-witted  fn>ni  birth  he  early  evinced 
great  musical  talcuts,  aud  could  play  on 
the  piauo  the  must  complicated  and  dif- 
ficult composition  after  hearing  it  once 
performed.  Died  1008. 
Vaflia  or  BiTUS,  a  town  of  Turkish 
DeuiJtf  Armenia.  Pop.  (Turks,  Kurds, 
and  Armenians),  about  25,000. 
Tl»fnnv  the  popular  name  of  Stachiii 
Ofswuyf  ictonlca  (or  Betonlca  ojfl- 
eindlia),  a  libiate  plant  with  purple 
flowers  which  grows  in  woodtt,  was  for- 
merly much  employed  in  medicine,  and 
sometimes  used  to  dye  wool  of  a  fine 
dark-yellow  color. — Water  betony,  Scroph- 
ularia  aquatica,  is  named  from  the  re- 
lemblance  of  its  leaf  to  chat  of  betony. 

Betrothment  Si«rr-«oS.&    o? 

contract  between  two  parties,  by  which 
they  bind  themselves  to  marry.  It  was 
anciently  attended  with  the  interchange 
of  rings,  joining  hand:^,  and  kissing  in 
presence  of  witnesses;  and  formal  be- 
trothment is  still  the  custom  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  oeing  either  solemn 
(made  in  the  face  of  the  church)  or  pri- 
vate (made  before  witnesses  out  of  the 
church).  As  betrothments  are  contracts, 
they  are  valid  only  between  persons  whose 
capacity  is  recognized  by  law,  and  the 
breach  of  them  may  Le  the  subject  of 
litigation. 

Betterton  ^^te*°°^  •  Tn  "thf *;»s^ 

iiingiisn  actor  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II,  born  in  1635;  excelled 
in  Shakespere  s  characters  of  Hamlet, 
Othello,  Brutus,  and  Hotspur,  and  was 
the  means  of  introducing  shifting  scenes 
instead  of  tapestry  upon  the  English 
stage.  He  died  in  1710,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  plays  and  the  book  of  an  opera. 
Mrs.  Sanderson,  whom  he  married  in  1662, 
was  also  an  actrci."  of  repute. 
Bet'tin&T  ^^^  *■  aklng  or  pledging  of 
6»  money  or  property  upon  a 
contingency  or  issue.  The  processes  of 
betting  may  be  best  illustrated  in  connec- 
tiou  with  horse-racin;;,  which  furnishes 
the  members  of  the  betting  fraternity  with 
their  best  markets.  Bettors  are  divided 
into  two  classes — the  backers  of  horses, 
ami  the  bookmakers,  or  professional 
ib?ttors,  who  form  the  letting  ring, 
and  make  a  living  by  betting  against 
horses  accorcling  to  a  methodical  plan. 
B.v  the  method  adopted  by  the  profes- 
sional bettor  the  element  of  chance  is  as 
far  as  possible  removed  from  his  trans- 
actions, so   that  he  can  calculate   with 


a  reasonable  prospect  of  having  hia  caJ- 
culationa  verined,  on  making  more  or  Icm 
profit  as  the  result  of  a  season's  engage* 
meats.  Instead  of  backing  any  particular 
horse,  the  professional  bettor  lays  th« 
same  sum  against  every  horse  that  takes 
the  field,  or  a  certain  number  of  them, 
and  in  doing  so  he  has  usuolly  to  .<rive 
odds,  which  are  greater  or  less  according 
to  the  estimate  formed  of  the  chance  of 
success  which  each  of  the  horses  has  on 
which  the  odds  are  given.  Very  fre- 
fluently  the  receipts  nf  the  bookmaker  are 
augmented  by  sums  paid  on  account  of 
horses  which  have  been  backed  and  never 
run  at  all.  Sometimes,  although  not 
often,  the  odds  are  given  upon  and  not 
against  a  particular  horse.  Books  may 
also  be  made  up  on  the  principle  of  bet- 
ting against  any  particular  horse  getting 
n  place  among  the  first  three.  The  odds 
in  this  case  are  usually  one-fourth  of  the 
odds  given  against  the  sane  horse  win- 
ning. Another  mode  of  betting  is  that 
called  a  sweepstake,  in  which  a  num- 
ber of  persons  join  in  contributing  a 
certain  stake,  after  which  each  of  those 
taking  part  in  the  sweepstake  has  a 
horse  assigned  to  him  (usually  by 
lot),  which  he  backs  and  the  backer 
of  the  winning  horse  gains  the  whole 
stakes.  If  there  are  more  persona 
taking  part  in  the  sweepstake  than  there 
are  horses  running  some  of  them  must 
draw  blanks,  in  which  case  of  course  their 
stakes  are  at  once  lost.  In  the  years  im- 
mediately preceding  1850  the  practice  of 
betting  had  increased  to  such  an  extent 
in  England  that  an  act  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  betting-houses  was  passed,  though 
it  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  very  ef- 
fective. Similar  IckoI  restrictions  are 
nominallv  operative  in  Frauce  and  the 
United  States. 

Bet'tOngf.     See  Kangaroo  Rat. 

Betnla.  (bet'n-la),  the  birch  genua,  type 
■"*''"""'  of  the  order  Betulacea,  which 
belongs  to  the  amentaceous  plants,  and 
consists  of  trees  or  shrubs  with  serrate, 
deciduous  leaves,  flowers  in  catkins, 
scales  in  place  of  perianth ;  genera  Betula 
and  Alnus    (alder). 

P^finrn.  (bc^t'wS),  a  river  of  India  ria- 
AetWH,    jjjg  .^   tjjg  Vindhya  range  in 

Bhopal,  and  after  a  northeasterly  conrse 
of  360  miles  joining  the  Jumna  at  Ham- 
irpur. 

Benst  (boist),  Fbiedbich  Febdinand, 
M«uov  Count  von,  Saxoa  and  Aus- 
trian statesman,  was  bom  at  Dresden 
in  1808;  died  in  1886.  He  adopted  the 
career  of  diplomacy,  and  as  member  of 
embassies  or  ambassador  for  Saxony  re- 
sided at  Berlin,  Paris.  Munich,  and  Loop 


Benthea 


don.  in  1878^2  YnvS'^^'''  '"  ^^° 


— -,  '"  ■^o'o-oi!  m  Paris. 

Beuthen  (bortn)     a    town   in    rrus- 

fmnH»    I-   ."■"    Silesin    nenr    the    s.  e. 


Beverley,    ?,2?«t,  American  col. 
in  1675.    While^1S&.'f/»J"  Vi'« 


frontier    in   fk  "    ''''pxin    nenr    th( 

Manu- 


re cenJ*r«f  -    «»vernm...t  of 
wnaroi  Of  cloth  and  linens.   Poo  67  70ft 

Bevcland  g?;-'*?*'' .  A'"  ^^* 

••tnaiyoftheScSt  NethSlrt  *°  ""» 
toce  of  Zeeland  •  afffrpiit-  *'^'"°^«'  P'ov- 
120  »q.  mi£  •  ffit*"^"  ""'a  estimated 
fertil«  .ni  Ik  **<*"">  Beveland  is  verv 
SiSe'i.  bSfr.52^   »anufactureB\'/  J|l? 

Beveridge  (^T'f'^U).    AiBEw    j 

In  1862     HJ-  W|ator,    born    in    Ohio 

De  Pauw  UnivIrsV  ii  isl?'"^"''!'^  "' 
■fterwarda  admitted  fn«,    u    '  "?''  ^a» 

r^enthS-l^-i;    ^e«"w\"i 

r«-ni,  Alan  ««/*iK.TorW  *""'"''  *"''  ^** 
Beveridge,  JOHW  ^.  -oldler  and  goF- 
in  insd      „   «™or.  bom  in  New  VWrir 

Beveridge,   g?=^„American  sculp- 
John  L.  BeveririSL'   K*"°.'^'^*,"«l»te''      ot 

Bereridge,  J^",  «  B„,ii.h 

-icu  ui  Westminster  in  170s 
riwr  Hull,  with  wffii  If  ?*'*  ^«*™  ">• 


VJFiHnj:    jJ?"^  assistant  in  charge  of 

Ind«ns  and  contemporaj/SSlPs*"'' 
ijeverly,    ■  "eaport  of  Essex  Co..  M 

east  of  BostoT'ffil;  JL""."^!  "^ 
Kood  fisherlea     t»  ?»  !  *  °°®  harbor  « 

18,050.  *«»yAi»Ml  <?«rttood.    Po 

Beverwijk  *  o*^^  JS  S"*  province  c 
lands.  8  raUesN  „*"&"*"?•  ^^'t''" 
(1910)  6614.  •   °'   Haarlem.     I'o| 

Bevis  of  Hampton,  *!>«  namo  of , 

lish  metrical  romance.  i«  fM*''"'  i^°.« 
adventures  of  Bevfs  -on  Tr^n^''^  °^"" 
Hamtoun.  Th?  oldesfpT^-n?"^'  *'"'"'  •^' 
-      '     •    -  lion  tp;ni*f?*"?Aj'"''''^n  " 


Grammaticus    •         ""   related   by   .Saio 
Bewick     (!;;'».    TaoitA,,    ,    „,^ 

admirably  that  M.  mLf"*^*"'?'"?''''''   ^ 
to  turn  his  attenHnn  f  "*^'"  ^J^^'s^tl   him 

With  .fhiS'^ilS^gJ^pV^^^r^T^t"^- 

retuminu  to   New«.«Hf^^  *°  Lou.lon, 

partnersEip  with  bS    ^&  *°*?''^'l  '"*« 
fiahed  his  fame  hvVhf-*  ^e  ouite  rstab- 

were  81  nerioi-  tn  ^lustrations  of  which 
duc«l  iTthe  art  nf°^*^'!J*  *'"''^ft°  P^o- 
1797  appea4f«.Pfi;!!?*^-*?«.™'^'"«-  I" 
second  TolSSe"'of  h?s  X-  >^'^i !?" 
works  /L-^^f^aa  the  -^at  of  hiJ 
in  IffiS.        ^^^  •*'  BewicK    He  died 


Bedert 


were  attrib- 


ISflC  (^^'  *.  ▼Ul«ie  of  Bwltierluid, 
1"*^  canton  Vaud,  with  salt  worka  and 
Iwinn  aulphur  hatha  now  much  fre- 
Iquctttcd.    I'op.  4600. 

iBexMll  """li^'ipal  borough  and  water- 
1*^^  '  ing  place  in  Sussex,  England. 
I  Pop.  12,213. 

|lUx1»v  town  in  parliamentary  divisi<»t 
BCiiBjr,  ^f  Dartford.    Kent,    England. 

I  It  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book,  and 
bu  had  a  church  since  tha  0th  centurr. 
Pop.  12,918.  ' 

Bey.     See  Beg. 

Bevie  (^^^)>  ^ABiE  Henbi,  a  French 
*^/*»  author  widely  known  by  hii 
pseadonym  de  Btendhal;  born  at  Gren- 
I  oble  in  1783 ;  held  civil  and  military  ap- 
pointments under  the  empire ;  took  part 
in  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812,  thence 
until  1821  lived  at  Milan,  chiefly  occupied 
with  works  on  music  and  painting.  After 
nine  years'  residence  at  Paris  he  became 
consul  at  Civita  Vecchia.  In  1841  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  and  died  in  1842.  The 
distiDguishing  feature  of  his  works  was 
the  application  of  acutely  analytic  facul- 
ties to  sentiment  in  all  its  varieties,  hia 
best  books,  Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir,  1831; 
and  La  Chartreute  de  Parme,  1839. 

Bevront  (V^-"**').  or  Beirut  (an- 
mjivai  jjjg^j  Berytus),  the  chief  sea- 
port of  Syria,  an  ancient  Phu:niciau  city, 
i)  m.  N.  w.  of  Damascus ;  pop.  estimated 
at  120,000  to  140,000,  largely  Christians. 
It  stands  on  a  tongue  of  land  projecting 
into  an  open  bay  and  backed  by  the  Leba- 
non ran^e,  and  has  rapidly  increased 
since  18^i3,  mainly  owing  to  the  extension 
of  the  silk  trade,  of  which  it  is  the  center. 
Its  other  chief  exports  are  olive-oil, 
cereals,  sesame,  tobacco,  and  wool ;  manu- 
factures are  silk  and  cotton.  The  old 
town  has  narrow,  dirty  streets,  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  new  with  its  modem 
houses,  hotels,  churches,  colleges  and 
Bchools,  gardens  and  carriage  drives.  It 
IS  intimately  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  Druses.  It  was  bombarded  and 
taken  by  the  British  in  1840. 

Beza  ^PJ^Pcrly,  de  Bdse),  THEonoRE, 
.  nejt  to  Calvin  the  most  distin- 
guished maji  in  the  early  reformed  church 
of  Geneva;  born  of  a  noble  family  at 
melay.  Burgundy,  1519;  educated  in 
Orleans  under  Melchior  Volmar,  a  Ger- 
man scholar  devoted  to  the  Reformation ; 
in  \fiW.i  became  a  licentiate  of  law,  an  J 
went  to  reside  at  Paris.  His  habits  at 
this  time  were  dissipated,  and  his  Pocm- 
fk  '(!'*"^'»«'«'o.  Latin  verses  of  a  more 
inan  Ovidian  freedom,  were  afterwards  a 
fftiuent  ground  o£  uttack  upon  him.    The 


fvfonnhig  influence  of  a  severe  Uln«M  led 
In  1548  to  his  retirement  to  Geneva  and 
his  marriage  with  his  mistress.  In  1540 
he  became  profoHsor  of  Greek  at  Lau- 
sanne, ocfupjing  himself  with  the  comple- 
tion of  .Marot's  trnnslntion  of  the  Psalms 
and  the  study  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
corresponding  frequently  with  Calvin.  In 
1558  he  was  sent  by  the  Swiss  Calvlnlsta 
on  an  embassy  to  obtain  the  intercession 
of  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany  for 
the  release  of  Huguenots  imprisoned  in 
Paris.  In  the  following  year  he  went  to 
Geneva  as  a  preacher,  and  soon  after  be- 
came a  professor  of  theology,  and  the 
most  active  assistant  of  Calvin.  He  also 
rendered  admirable  service  to  the  cause  of 
the  reformers  at  the  court  of  the  King 
of  Navarre  and  in  attendance  upon  Condd 
and  Coligny.  At  Calvin's  death  in  1504 
the  administration  of  the  Genevese  Church 
fell  entirely  to  his  care.  He  presided  iu 
the  synods  of  the  French  Calvinists  at 
La  Rochelle  (1571)  and  at  Nismen 
(1572)  ;  was  sent  by  Cond«  (1574)  to  the 
court  of  the  elector  palatine;  and  at  the 
religious  conference  at  Montpellier  (1586) 
opposed  James  Andreas  and  the  theolo- 
gians of  WUrtemberg.  At  the  age  of 
sixty-nine  he  married  his  second  wife 
(1588),  and  in  1597  wrote  a  lively  poeti- 
cal refutation  of  the  rumor  that  he  had 
recanted  and  was  dead.  In  1600  he  re- 
signed his  official  functions,  and  he  died 
In  retirement  in  1605.  Among  his  many 
works,  his  History  of  Calvinitm  in  France 
from  1521  to  1563,  and  Theological  Trea- 
ti»c»,  are  still  esteemed ;  but  he  is  most 
famous  for  his  Latin  translation  of  the 
New  Testament. 

Bezant  (*«!'ant.  M-eant'),  originally 
v«»u»  ^  Byzantine  gold  coin,  which 
bad  a  wide  circulation  throughout  Eu- 
rope up  to  about  1250.  Its  average  value 
was  about  S2.  They  are  frequently  em- 
ployed as  a  heraldic  charge,  a  custom  sup- 
posed to  have  been  introduced  by  the 
Crusaders. 

Bezdan.  ***^™   ^    Bac8;Bodrog,    Hnn- 
~~~        »gary,  on  the  Danube.     Pop. 

8000. 


and  surrounded  by  old  walls,  its  chief  edi- 
fices being  the  church  of  St.  Nizaire,  a 
Gothic  structure  dating  from  the  12th  to 
the  14th  centuries,  crowning  the  height 
on  which  the  tuwu  stands.  Manufactures: 
woolens,  hosiery,  liqueurs,  chemicals,  etc., 
with  a  good  trade  in  spirits,  wool,  grain, 
oil,  verdisris,  and  fruits.  It  was  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  Roman  period  and  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  1200  was  the 


Bedqiie 


.r    -      1 


fcene  of  a  horrible  maMacrfi  Af  frK*   4i 


*?>»^..»-"??vrh'*tr52?K.*''%i 


«««,  -Hj*!   ""r"   """   two  packs.     Th« 

Mwa  upon  and  clowTy  rewmbfe.  It 
BeZOar    i.*^**"'  •  concreUon  or  cal- 

form,  met  wdI''»n*".K*  '^""^i'^  *>'  «»«»• 
Mni.  «#  JL-Tii     ^°  t'"®.  ■tomach  or  Inteii- 

nanui.     Nine   variet  e»  of  beioan  havi. 
«•-  iT^  II  "?°t*'  bezoars,  obta     ^d  from 

Bhagalpur  lii'n'*?'-P*^<>'  *  dty  in 

trict  and  dh  isio^Ttfie'sff  „"'  *  ^'''• 
the  right  banlc  of  th„  f°o..„  ^®v°*™*'  '"» 
miles  widpTi- hoi  *'a"Ke,8,  her«  seven 
Pie,  and 'i»  lli*"f„:f'""/''»b  «  Jaia  tem- 


Bhatgaon  (^'>*t-«A'on).  •  town 

Kli«»»,r.j       ,,N''P«I.  about  S  mlicH  fr,, 
Khatmandu.    Pop.  about  ;».00a         '^ 

came  assistant  profef^'r  theJo^'lii' ,J: 

th?.?°dr%%'^'"'"'»''''  '''«'»'^h   "o'k 
]^Mj;h°^  "/  leprosy,  and  made  aUr, 
collection  of  rare  HAnairrtt-  ii.»_        ■''^' 
died  1874.  oanskrit  manuscripu 

Bhannaghar  <'»i«-nuir'ar), chief  towi 

atntA  la  'j^<u{    *'">^?,—      Ine   area  of  thf 

Bnavabhuti  i^^rH*"]'")-  «  ceI^ 

it.*.  -»  *!.-  -..       orated    Indian    rfrnm.. 


d1p«  iinH   L   *1L """  reniurkob  e  Jaia  tern 
ffire  a^re   8ever„rf  ,P'  "  large   trado. 

BhamO  I'^'iW;).  a  town  of  Burnnh 

40  mile.  7rom*  ^ErVh^'-*^'^^  '/•  ''™« 
It  Is  the  stwTinsr-Sf.lnP^i?^"*    frontier. 

establlrted  Kl!i„°  t'*'^?'^  ^^'^c  bring 
China  |^p.7lte,J"^^a  and  Wost 
Chinese  and  Shans.  '  ^'^s's^^g  of 

Bhandara  tl^H^^'^JCro).  a  town  of 

with  manufactures  "of  ^Za"^  Provinces, 
tons.    Pop.  14,S        ^'''^'^^are  and  coil 

Bhang.  See'  Ha,hhh. 
Blianpura  l,^*;i-P»'ra)+  a  walled  town 
"tate.  on  the  Keia  6o1i,Sl«*^i'*'  '?|Pdo™ 
Pop.  207000.  '       ""**  '*•  o'  Kotah. 

Bhartpui-.    SeeB*«rfpo«. 
Bhartrihari    <>r'tri-ha'rl),    an   In- 


ti»t  of  the  7th  and^RM,  iS'^i".  ''""« 
wrote  throe  P}a' s^wVi^a^vf  X^,,,;": 

Bhavani-Endal,  *  t«.«:n  in  Mn.ira» 

40  miles  w  bv  a.  «/  5  "l^^'^^^^nj-y.     r,„iia, 

llioj  MsSS  tholl  fJi'I'  '".""'  -''""Hi" 

mndp  hv  t}\^rP,    *"   subdue   them    were 
in^sVi'  L  uTfucc/ss'^VL^  VV/'^" 

"BhS^TS^S"*!^'"^^ 
Cer?hE  f  ™*  "^^^^^^^^^^       "' 

hUrBheerwV^arTtrirJ'^^T-"^^'''--  T'''' 
precariously  on  ira  n  wVih"^'  '''1"'  '"'; 
fruits,  vermin  ifn  'k  Y'4u '■'^,*"  «'"' 
Bheels  nwf  jJ.  '  *'-  ""t  the  Hwland 
They  nuXJ  «lS!n?^  '■««P^*^t«  Hin,Inizo(l 
PI.0I  *^"*  one  and  a  half  million. 

iSnei.    See  BeJ. 

Bhera  i^''^)- f  ^sr^.^f  Briti^i,  ir,. 

?o*p.^8-i^"--^^«» 

BMIsa,    BinsA  (bil'sa),  a  town  of  In- 

the  right  l>t^  "f^JhVK^  «Tt"ins"a° 

tones  inXnP.>hi!^"i?*  ^  *^^  Bn.l.lhist 
lopes  in  the  neighborhood,  those  at  Sancbi 


SHil2i  I  BhoUn  Pan 


Bit! 


■Mr  BhllM  being  capccially  worthy  of 
■ote. 

Bholan  Pass,    sce  boIoh  pm. 

Bh'tOJ.     See  BKAi. 

ttlinnal  (bbo-pUl').  a  native  state  of 
DUOillu  (jentral  India  under  British 
proteccion,  on  the  Nerbudda,  in  Malwab. 
Area  8902  iq.  niileii.  TLe  c-uuntry  it  full 
of  Juncles,  and  is  traversed  by  a  part  of 
tlw  Vindbva  Mts.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
yielding  wheat,  maize,  millet,  pease,  ana 
the  other  vcgetablo  productions  of  Cen- 
tnl  India.  Chief  exports :  sugar,  to* 
bacco,  ginger,  and  cotton.  The  district 
is  well  watered  by  the  Nerbudda,  Bctwa, 
and  minor  streamH.  Pop.  (j«J5.!)fll. — The 
capital  of  above  state,  also  called  Ithopal, 
has  a  population  of  7(I,5U1,  ani!  has  an 
almndnnt  wuter-nnpitly  in  two  fine  arti- 
ficial lalces  near  the  town. 

Bhui  C*>'''*J)'  <'^'^'  *°^"  "'  Cutch  in 
J  India,  Bombay  Presidency,  at 
the  base  of  a  fortified  hill,  with  military 
cantonments,  high  school  and  scbool  of 
art,  mausoleums  of  the  Raos  or  chiefs  of 
Cutch,  etc.    Pop.  (1901)  20,302. 

TthnrfTWirp    °'   Bhartpur',   a   native 

putflim,  bounded  E.  by  Agra,  s.  and  w. 
by  the  Rajput  States.  Area,  1001  sq. 
miles.  The  surface  is  generHlly  low,  and 
the  state  is  scantily  supplied  with  water ; 
soil  generally  light  and  sandy ;  chief  pro- 
ductions: com,  cotton,  and  sugar.  The 
country  is  also  kaf»wn  us  Brij,  ond  is 
the  ouly  Jat  state  oi  any  size  in  India. 
Under  British  protection  since  1820. 
Pop.  (j2«,000.— The  capital,  which  has  the 
same  name,  is  a  fortified  place,  and  was 
formerly  'f  great  strength.  Lord  Lake 
being  com,ielled  to  raise  the  siege  in  1805 
after  losini;  3100  men.  It  was  taken  by 
Lord  Combermere  in  1827.  The  rajah's 
palace  is  a  large  building  of  red  and  yel- 
low freestone  presenting  a  picturesque 
appearance.    Pop.  43,000. 

Bhutan  (bhu-tan'),  an  independent 
uuutau  gj^tg  jjj  jjjg  Eastern  Hima- 
layas, with  an  area  of  about  10,800  sq. 
miles,  lying  between  Thibet  on  the  N.  and 
Assam  and  the  Jalpaiguri  district  on  the 
8.,  and  consisting  of  rugged  and  lofty 
mountains,  abounding  in  sublime  and  pic- 
fujlfsfiue  scenery.  Pop.  est  at  about 
"JOO.fKX).  The  Bnutanese  are  a  b^^kwarJ 
race,  governed  by  a  Dharm  Rajah,  re 
gankd  a.s  an  incarnation  of  deity,  and  b> 
a  i)c&  Rajah,  with  a  council  (Lenehen). 
They  are  nominally  Buddhists.  After 
various  ngprossive  incursions  and  the  cap- 
ture and  ill  treatment  of  Mr.  Ashley 
Eden,  the  British  envoy,  in  1803,  they 
were  compelled   to   cede   to   the   Britiu 


coasiderable  |M>rtion«  of  terrltonr,  tn  re- 
turn fur  a  yarly  allowance  of  £2S0U. 
Biafra  (he-aCra),  BionT  or,  an  Afri* 
r  ''"'  '"*y  running  in  from  tha 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  having  the  Gamerooa 
Mountains  at  its  inner  angle,  and  contaio- 
ing  the  island  of  Fernando  Po. 

Bialvstok  (he-il'ls-tok),  or  Bjet/>b- 
a«<MjrsvvA.  ^Q^  ,^^^  Russian  Po- 
land, province  of  Grodno  ;  well  built,  with 
a  palace  formerly  belonging  to  the  Counts 
Braniski,  and  known  as  the  '  Polish  Ver- 
sailles.' Pop.  04,0'K). 
Biana.  tbe-A'u&),  a  town  nf  India, 
"■  Bhurtpore,  an  old  place  with 
many  temples,  venerated  by  Mohamme- 
dans.   Pop.  10,000. 

Biancavilla    (be-An-kA-vU'A),  u  tov/n 

em  side  of  Etna.  Has  cotton  manufac- 
tures.   Pop.  12,700. 

Bianchini  (tc-4n-kC'nC),  Francesco. 
.Diaui/UiJU  ^^  Italian  historian  anci 
astronomer,  born  in  1002.  He  was  libra- 
rian to  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  who  on  becom- 
ing pope,  as  Alexander  VIII,  raised  him 
to  the  office  of  papal  chamberlain ;  and 
Clement  XI  appointed  him  secretary  to 
the  commission  for  the  correction  of  the 
calendar,  and  employed  him  to  form  a 
museum  of  Christian  antiquities;  left  a 
portion  of  a  Universal  History  and  works 
on  the  planet  Venus,  and  posthumously 
Asfronomicero  et  Ocoiiraph%ca>  Observa- 
tionea  Selectw  (1737)  and  Opuacula 
I  aria  (1754).    He  died  in  1729. 

Biard  (be-*"*)*  Auguste  Franqois,  a 
--/^^  ,.  French  genre  painter,  bom  in 
1798;  died  in  1882.  He  traveled  exten- 
sively, visiting  Spain,  Greece,  Syria, 
Egypt,  Mexico,  Brazil,  etc.  Among  his 
best  known  pictures  have  been  the  Babes 
in  the  Wood  (1828)  ;  the  Beggar'a  Earn- 
ilu  (1830)  ;  the  Combat  with  Polar  Bears 
(18d9)  ;  and  the  StroUinff  Players,  now 
in  the  Luxembourg.  A  strong  element  of 
caricature  runs  through  most  of  his  works. 

Biarritz  (be-ar-rltz'),  a  small  seaport 
"***''•'  of  France,  Bosses-Pyr6n6e8, 
near  Baj'onne.  It  became  a  fashionable 
watering-place  dtiring  the  reign  of  Na- 
poleon III,  who  had  an  autumn  rcsidenca 
there.  Pop.  13,62'.). 
Bias    ^''J'"^)'  f'ne  of  the  seven  sages  of 

Uroece,  born  at  Prione,  in  Ionia; 
^'ourished  about  570  B.C.  He  appears  to 
h:  ve  been  in  repute  as  a  political  and 
ial  adviser,  and  mjiny  sayingg  of  prac- 
tical wisdom  attributed  to  him  .'■••<>  pre- 
served by  Diogones  Lcertins. 
Bias    (''i-^s'),    one    of    the    fivi      irgt 

rivers  of  the  Punjab,  India,  ris- 
ing in  the  Himalayas  (13.320  ft),  and 
flowing  first  in  a  westerly  and  then  in  a 


Bib 


Bibl, 


thfsS&Ste?1rSoum"o/30ol^l'p«'^'^  ^\fT'  "^'**  °'.  ">«  determination  , 
Tlili  a  fiS  nf  fhl^  #  -i^H^A-  ^  the  Hebrew  canon  is  uncertain.  Betwee 
■°^°'  f«#o2)  fomd  ?S^th«  b1?«  C^**"*  t''*  ^"*  °'  the  Old  Testament  wr  in 
about  a  W'lonSflbf  bVve?rdee''n*  1'^^^^°^^'  scriptures)  and  the  rise 
esteemed  as  excellent  elting/  It  is  cS  ***  New  Testament  there  ensued  a  perio 
also  pout  or  wAt^Hi?  pout.  Sf   ^''"i?*   '*°®   hundred    and   fifty   v  an 

Biberach  (I'^'b^-rAA).  a  town  of  Nevertheless,  the  Uterary  spirit  of  th 
>T  «  r  WUrtemberg,  Germany,  on  ^^^"^  P«opl«  ^id  not  rest  durinR  „ 
the  Kiss,  formerly  a  free  imperial  city.  *P^'  ""*  ^P****  >tself  in  producing  v  ,., 
It  IS  an  active  fruit  market  The  French  t  '  ^^  *°  intimate  relation  to  the  i  i  i 
under  Morean,  defeated  the  Austrians  J^istory  and  sentiment.  These  wri  ,l' 
floar  Biberach  in  1796.    Pop.  8390.  were  never  invested  by  the  stricter  .    v 

Bible     Vi\'^^''  Greek  libloi,  books,  from  ^■**"  canonical  dignity,  one  reason  bnui 

biblos,    the    inner    '^"-'-     '    "     «»'•'-' "°  *»>»«■  ♦••^ — = -i 

papyrus,  on  which  the  an 


|S>^'' 


„-  —  ™.  ^.,^„  „uju  uHnniKe  „  7  iV^'-"'^^"  i"'-?e  apocrypnai  writings 
Which  was  applied  indifferently  to  a  cove!  ?"^  'm®  accepted  Scriptures,  ami  the 
naut  and  to  a  last  will  or  testament  The  '^""^"^  ."^  Trent  gave  them  a  position 
Jewish  religion  being  represented  as  a  ow  -?'*?  *''®  canonical  writings  of  the 
compact  between  God  and  the  Jews  the  ^"  Testament ;  but  the  Protostaut 
Christian  religion  was  regard^  as  |' new  f,^'''^^''^  ^}  *•»«  Reformation  gave  their 
compact  between  God  Ld  The  human  H.„,?'h°^K  ^""a^^^  restricted  Hebrew  canon, 
race;  and  the  Bible  is,  therefore  oron"  \^''^t^^  *^?  Apocrypha  was  lon^  iududed 
erly   divisible   into   the   Writiner'orfh^  v  ^''V^"""^  ««^.'*'«"8  o^  ^  The 

Old  and  New  Covenants      Tl,e  books  of  ^„'''''  T,^:«l«°'e°t  «  ?  coUection  of  twenty 
the  Old  Testament  r"°;fv.oHKf..TTli^!  ^l^T?  distinct^  writ  ngs,  which  have  been 


or  five  b^k^  of  "Modes'  '2  'ti,^  1°"*'^"?*  °,°^=-  ^^^  writings  of  the  first  division  Tn- 

K'efT  4'^yrj^  ^"«-  """         '''"  °'  *''  """  "'• 

ml^h"  ^eklel  and^^''  tSl^'  "^f"^  nf  ^fe*  ^^?'"^*  f"'*  ">««*  ^«°'«««  version 
prophetft^  3  ThrK-«.fJn,w.l  ®^®tT™'."°'  "'  }^^  ?'?  Testament  is  the  Septuagint, 
nphiiholv  ^•/.S"''^'*''?"  .""K*"?-  7. Greek  translation,  executed  by  Alexan- 
P^^msrA?P^lTh'^'annr°i^  *•»'  &  i^n^*='A^°iS«™P'«t'^d  probably  be- 
division  •  p„fi.T'  "'*^.  •''>b.  in  on«  fore  130  B.C.,  different  portions  beinc 
asterkthor  '^'  .lamentations,  Ecdesl.  done  at  different  times.  Tfiis  "ersh.,  waf 
?n  Inothor  dhitfn^n^n®'?",^  ?/  S"^»'""«.  «d"i't«J  by  the  early  Christian  churh  and 
miah  and  I  nnri  n'rP*"-''V  ^^.'^'  ^'^^^  ^^  ,"'^  ^-^"^^  themselves,  and  has  ahvar. 
Thet  bLL  nJ  C'lronicles,  in  a  third,  h*"'''  an  important  place  in  regard  to  the 
lanKunve  •  oM.Pr«  ro"^**"?*,  I"  ">'^  "«"»'r*"W  "'tPrpretation  and  history  of  the  Hible. 
as  ISvDhih;  P''^'".^*''!  ^''""  *''e  canon  ^^V  ^^'IV"  ''*"'^°'  *•>«  Pcshito,  made 
onlv^n  fvift  ^  Protestants,  are  found  f"''^,  "»  t»»e  second  century  after  Christ, 


accordi 


fho    1,/CA.       i    'jttiiu.  •"  ...icumii-u  lor  us  naeiity.     The  Coptic 

corHino.  f!^  fi,"   J!^^*'^.  ^ere   deposited,  ^.^''^iu?  ^''^^  made  from  Greek  MSS.  in 

noo-  A*  **',*''®.  ^'ble.  in  the  tabernacle  ""^  third  or  fourth  century.     The  (Jothic 

h.in/ill-?'"H'   ^^^  "*''«'•  sacred  wrUn-s  version,. by  Ulfilas,   was  made  from  th 

morfnT"  «•■  *'  P'-eserved.    They  wore  re-  £«P'««.i"".'    }^    the    fourth    century,   but 

moAed  by  Solomon  to  the  temple,  and  on  °>ere    msignihcant    fragments    of   it  are 

the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by   A  .bud.  .d"  e*t«°t.     The  most  important  Latin  ve^ 

lozzar  probably  perished.     Ac.^rd  Lr  t,  !^V^  the  Vulgate,  executed  by  Jerome, 

ofT.'f.l't'^""'"'  ^"^'  ^i"'  t),ns^  tfn,      ^''T*h^  T  *^  basis  of  the  original  Hebrew, 
ot  tjie  great  svnaffojrno  ,..^ii„„        ._,'"'"'        -the  Apocrypha,  or  non-Pniin»,im.i  u^v. 


Bible 


BiMe 


History  of  Susanna,  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
Toe  Prayer  of  Manasses  (Manasseh)  1 
and  2  Maccabees.  All  these  are  found  in 
the  Septua^nt,  were  read  as  parts  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  by  all  Jews  outside  of 
Palestine:  were  accepted  by  the  early 
Christians,  were  translated  by  Jerome  as 
narts  of  his  Latin  Bible,  the  Vulgate,  and 
io  this  day  are  regarded  as  Biblical  by 
ine  li'^i.vin  Catholic  Church.  The  Prot- 
estant <  i  urches  limit  the  Old  Testament 
to  t!ie  rirty-nine  books  originally  written 
in  He  ;ew.  Yet  in  the  rubric  of  the 
Church  of  England  at  certain  seasons  are 
lessor  from  the  Apocrypha.  The  use  of 
this  word  Apocrypha  with  the  reference 
of  the  word  to  these  books,  is  found  only 
among  Protestant  writers. 

By  'the  canon  of  Scripture,'  or  'the 
canonical  Books'  (from  the  Greek  word 
canon,  'a  rule'),  is  meunt  those  books 
which  are  looked  upon  as  inspired  and 
containing  the  standards  for  faith  and 
conduct.  That  this  opinion  of  the  Old 
Testament  books  should  become  dominant 
among  the  Jews  was  a  natural  result  of 
their  origin,  most  of  the  books  having 
been  written,  supposedly,  by  prophets  who 
were  recognized  as  inspired  men.  The 
Jews  have  always  regarded  Ezra  (450 
B.C.)  as  the  scribe  who  gathered  the  scat- 
tered copies  of  the  ancient  writings, 
brought  them  together,  and  thereby 
framed  the  sacred  canon.  This  cannot 
now  be  proved;  but  the  prominence  of 
Ezra  in  Jewish  tradition,  and  the  honor 
given  to  his  memory  as  after  Moses  '  the 
second  founder  of  Israel,'  indicate  that 
Ezra  had  some  part  in  the  collocation 
and  selection  of  the  Scriptures.  In  tlie 
opinion  of  the  Palestinian  Jews  the  canon 
was  closed  soon  after  the  time  of  Ezra. 
But  it  is  evident  that  some  portions  were 
added  later,  as  the  lists  of  high-priests  in 
Neheuiiah  12,  going  down  to  Jaddua,  who 
ruled  330  b.  c,  some  parts  of  Daniel 
which  refer  to  events  as  late  as  165 
B.  c,  and  Psalm  74,  which  undoubtedly 
refers  to  the  terrible  persecution  of  the 
Jews  by  the  Syrians,  170  B.  c.  It  is 
evident  that  the  Hebrew  Bible  about  100 
B.  c.  embraced  the  same  books  as  we 
find  in  the  Old  Testament  of  our  English 
Bible.  According  to  the  Hellenistic  or 
ureeian  Jews,  who  included  the  Apo- 
crypha, the  canon  was  not  closed  until 
I'M  B.  c.  or  even  later.  In  every  syna- 
gogue throughout  the  Jewish  world,  the 
scriptures  were  read,  from  the  Law,  the 
rrophets,  and  the  Psalms.  This  required 
a  ronstnnt  supplv  of  written  copies,  espe- 
cially as  the  volumes  or  rolls  were  laid 
aside  as  soon  as  they  showed  signs  of 
wear.  They  were  generally  handed  over 
»  the  schoolmaster,  who  held  during  the 


week,  'the  Vineyard,'  which  was  their 
name  for  the  boys'  school.  When  en- 
tirely worn  out,  the  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures were  either  buried  or  burned,  a  reg- 
ular funeral  service  being  held.  This  fact 
explains  how  it  is  that  no  very  ancient 
copies  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  are  now  in 
existence,  the  earliest,  it  is  said,  belonging 
to  the  seventh  century  a.  d. 

The  printed  editions  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  are  very  numerous.  The  first  edi- 
tion of  the  entire  Hebrew  Bible  was 
printed  at  Soncino  in  1488.  The  edi- 
tions of  Athias  (1061  and  1667)  are 
much  esteemed  for  their  beauty  and  cor- 
rectness. Van  der  Hooght  followed  the 
latter.  Dr.  Benjamin  Kennicott  did  more 
than  any  one  of  his  predecessors  to  settle 
the  Hebrew  text.  His  Hebrew  Bible  ap- 
peared at  Oxford  in  1776-80,  two  vols, 
folio.  The  text  is  from  that  of  Van  der 
Hooght,  with  which  630  MSS.  were  col- 
lated. De  Rossi,  who  published  a  supple- 
ment to  Kennicott's  edition  (Parma, 
1784-99,  five  vols.  4to),  collated  968  MSS. 
The  German  Orientalists,  Gesenius,  De 
Wette,  and  others,  in  recent  times,  have 
done  very  much  toward  correcting  the 
Hebrew  text. 

As  the  Christian  religion  began  among 
the  Jews,  and  for  nearly  a  generation  waa 
largely  Jewish  in  its  membership,  the  Old 
Testament  was  held  in  the  same  honor 
and  authority  in  the  church  as  it  had 
been  held  in  the  synagogue.  With  it 
began  to  be  read  the  gospels  and  epistles 
of  the  New  Testament  as  soon  as  these 
were  circulated  among  the  churches.  Al- 
though there  was  no  New  Testament  Apo- 
crypha corresnon.'iug  to  that  of  the  Old 
Testament,  solne  books  were  slow  in  recog- 
nition and  acceptance,  as  II  Peter,  Jude, 
Hebrews  and  Revelation ;  while  in  some 
churches,  *  The  Shepherd  of  Hermas  '  and 
a  few  other  books  not  in  our  New  Testa- 
ment were  read.  But  by  gradual  use  and 
common  consent  the  twenty-seven  hooka 
constituting  the  New  Testament  came  to 
be  recognized  as  Scripture,  and  the  de- 
crees of  the  councils  later,  beginning  with 
that  of  Laodicea,  in  363  a.  d.,  simply  con- 
firmed the  general  usage.  Whoever  will 
take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  books  of 
the  '  New  Testament  Apocrypha  * — not  an 
ancient  but  a  modern  collocation — will 
readily  understand  why  these  early  writ- 
ings were  soon  dropped  from  the  list  of 
the  New  Testament  canon.  All  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  were  written  in 
Greek,  except  possibly  the  Gospel  by  Mat- 
thew, which  may  have  been  originally 
written  in  Aramaic,  the  common  tongue 
of  Palestinian  Jews.  The  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament  is  not  that  of  the  old 
classic  writings,  the  language  of  Plato 
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and  Sophocles),  but  a  later,  Hellenistic 
Greek,  such  as  was  spoken  throughout 
the  eastern  world  in  the  first  century  a.  d. 
The  three  oldest  manuscripts  of  the  New 
Testament  known  to  be  in  existence  are 
(1)  the  Siuaitic  MS.,  discovered  b^ 
Tischendorf  in  a  convent  on  Mount  Sinai 
in  1844,  assigned  to  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century;  (2)  the  Vatican  MS.  at 
Uome,  of  similar  date;  (3)  the  Alexan- 
drine MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  as- 
signed to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 
Each  MS.  contains  also  the  Septnagiut 
Greek  of  the  Old  Testament  in  great  part. 
The  Vulgate  of  Jerome  embraces  a  Latin 
translation  of  the  New  as  well  as  of  the 
Old  Testament,  based  on  an  older  Latin 
version.  The  division  of  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament  into  chapters  and  verses 
was  introduced  later  than  that  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  but  it  is  not  precisely  known 
when  or  by  whom.  The  Greek  text  was 
first  printed  in  the  Complutcnaian  Poly- 
glot, in  1514 ;  in  1516  an  edition  of  it  was 
published  at  Basel  by  Erasmus.  Among 
recent  valuable  editions  are  those  of  Lach- 
manu,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  Westcott 
and  Hort,  and  Souter. 

The  earliest  translation  of  the  Bible 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Septuagint  or 
Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  made 
by  Hellenistic  Jews  of  Alexandria,  and 
completed  about  130  n.  c.  In  Palestine 
it  was  regarded  with  great  disfavor ;  and 
the  .; 'ws  of  Jerusalem  long  held  a  service 
of  fasting,  humiliation  and  prayer,  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  when  the  Scrip- 
tures began  to  be  read  in  '  the  tongue  of 
the  heathen.'  But  this  dislike  did  not 
prevent  the  Septuagint  from  becoming  the 
Jewish  Bible  in  all  the  lands  except  Pal- 
estine. It  is  noteworthy,  that  nearly  all 
the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  New,  are  taken  from  the  Septua- 
gint; for  that  version  was  adopted  by 
the  Christian  churches  wherever  Greek 
was  spoken 

Another  series  of  translations  of  the 
Old  Testament  books  were  the  Targuma 
(Hebrew  targumim,  'interpretations'). 
These  were  the  renderings  from  the  an- 
cient Hebrews  to  the  vernacular  Aramaic 
given  in  the  synagogues  by  the  methar- 
gatnim  or  official  translators.  They  were 
spoken  from  the  memory  only,  and  not 
written  down  for  centuries  after  their 
composition.  The  earliest  of  these  now  in 
existence  is  the  Targum  of  Onkelos.  per- 
haps written  as  early  as  the  first  or  sec- 
ond century  a.  d.,  a  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch  or  books  of  the  Law.  Other 
Targums  on  different  parts  of  the  Old 
Testaments  are  those  named  the  Jeru- 
salem Targum  (Pentateuch),  the  Tar- 
Rum  of  Jonathan   (Prophets),  and  Tar- 


gums  on  the  Psalms,  Wisdom  books,  an^ 
on  all  the  Old  Testament  except  i>.ra 
Nehemiah  and  Daniel. 

The  most  important  of  all  i  c  tran^la 
tions  made  in  the  early  Christ  i  an  cburct 
is  that  of  Jerome  (completed  405  a.  d.» 
and  embracing  both  the  Old  and  Xt',\ 
Testaments,  including  the  Apocrypha,  ir 
the  Latin  language,  known  as  the  Vul 
gax  -,  or  '  common  version,  as  Latin  wa< 
the  current  speech  of  all  the  lands  wesi 
of  Rome,  including  north  Africa.  Thi- 
became  the  standard  Bible  of  the  churoh 
was  the  only  Bible  in  use  during  th* 
Middle  Ages,  and  remains  to  this  day  tht 
version  accepted  by  the  Roman  Catliolk 
Church. 

'  Of  translations  of  the  Bible  iatc 
modern  languages  the  English  and  tht 
(ierman  are  the  most  celebrated.  Cdu- 
siderable  portions  were  translated  intc 
Anglo-Saxon,  including  the  Gospels  and 
the  Psalter.  John  Wyclilfe's  trauslatioii 
<if  the  whole  Bible  (from  the  \'uUiate\. 
begun  about  135U,  was  completed  siiortlv 
before  his  death,  which  took  plate  in 
1384.  The  first  printed  version  of  the 
Bible  in  English  was  the  translatiim  of 
William  Tyndall  or  Tyndale,  whose  xS'ew 
Testament  was  printed  in  quarto  at 
Cologne  in  1525,  and  soon  afterward  in 
octavo  at  Worms.  The  Pentateuch  wa5 
pcblisbed  by  Tyndale  in  1530,  and  nfter 
Wi  rd  some  of  the  prophetical  l)ooks.  Our 
Authorized  A'ersion  in  the  New  Testiiiiicnt 
has  embodied  much  of  Tyndall's  work, 
and  owes  more  to  him  than  to  any  other 
translator.  A  translation  of  the  iiitire 
Bible,  from  German  and  Latin  vtisiuns 
was  published  in  1535  by  Miles  Cover- 
dale,  an  Atigustinian  friar ;  but  it  is  in- 
ferior to  Tyndall's.  In  1531)  appeared 
'  the  Great  Bible,'  the  first  printed  in 
England  by  royal  authority,  and  ordereil 
to  be  placed  in  every  parish  church.  It 
w„(j  edited  by  Thomas  Cranmer,  Arch- 
bishop of  (^'anterbury  under  Henry  VIII. 
In  1557-1501t  an  edition  appeared  at 
Geneva,  based  on  Tyndall's,  the  work  of 
Whittiugham,  Gilby  and  other  exiles, 
called  the  Geneva  Bible.  This  became  the 
Bible  of  the  Puritans,  and  was  for  sixty 
years  the  most  popular  in  England.  It  was 
the  first  printed  in  Roman  letters,  the  first 
divided  into  verses,  and  the  first  to  give 
words  not  in  the  original  in  italics.  The 
Bishop's  Bible  ( 151JS-1572 )  was  based  on 
Cranmer's,  prepared  by  eight  bishops  of 
the  Church  of  England,  under  the  sup«^ 
vision  of  Archbishop  Parker.  Although 
authorized,  it  did  not  commend  itself  to 
scholars  or  the  people.  In  1582,  an  edi- 
tion of  the  New  Testament,  translated  by 
Roman  Catholic  scholars  from  the  l.atiD 
Vulgate,    appeared    at    Rheims,    and  iii 
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1609-1610  the  Old  Testamet  was  pub- 
Uihed  at  Douay.  This  is  the  Donay 
Bible,  endorsed  and  draulated  by  the 
Soman  Catholic  Ohurch. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I,  a  new  trans- 
lation was  undertaken  by  forty-aeven 
scholars.  The  revision  was  begun  in  1607, 
and  occupied  three  years,  the  completed 
work  being  published  in  folio  in  161 1,  By 
the  general  accuracy  of  its  translation 
and  the  purity  of  its  style  it  superceded 
all  other  versions.  This  is  the  Authorized 
Version  still  in  common  use.  After  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  publication,  a 
desire  for  a  revision  arose,  and  in  1870 
the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  appointed 
a  committee  to  consider  the  question  of  a 
new  version.  Upon  the  r.  ommendation 
of  this  committee,  companies  were  formed 
for  the  translation  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments;  and  two  similar  companies 
were  organized  in  America  to  aid  them. 
The  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment appeared  in  1881,  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  1884,  not  a  new  translation,  but 
a  revision  of  the  Authorized  Version,  with 
comparatively  few  changes.  The  Am;ri- 
can  Revisers  had  urged  more  extensive 
alterations,  and  in  1901  published  *he 
American  Standard  Version,  embod 
their  judgment  of  a  correct  English  tt..., 
now  widely  used  in  America,  and  to  some 
extent  in  Great  Britain. 

In  German,  the  most  important  version 
was  that  of  Luther,  of  which  the  Xew 
Testament  appeared  in  1522,  iVe  Old 
Testament  in  1534. 

Bible  Christians,  ?o„X^b/«<i 

Cornish  Methodist  preacher  called 
O'Bryan,  who  profess  to  follow  only  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible  and  reject  all 
human  authority  in  religion.  Now  merged 
in  the  United  Methodist  Church. 

Bible  CommTLnists.    ff^.Perfec 

ttontatt. 

Bible  Publishing.^/  «>y^^right  of 

fireat  Britain  vested  in  the  Crown,  but 
in  the  United  States  the  government  exer- 
cises no  control  over  the  publication.  Un- 
til about  1880  most  of  the  Bibles  were 
imported  from  England  but  Bible  publish- 
ing now  gives  employment  to  many  print- 
ers and  binders,  and  the  work  turned  out 
OS  them  is  unsurpassed  in  any  other 
country.  Most  of  the  trade  is  done  in 
twu  styles— cloth  and  flexible  leather  with 
turned-over  edges  ('divinitv  circuit'). 

Bible  Societies,  !?*^^^M?l  tt^'T^  ^^S 

..    n.^,  '  the    distribution    of 

ine  liible  or  portions  of  it  in  various  lan- 
guages, either  gratuitously  or  at  a  low 
rate.    A  clergyman  of  Wjley,  whom  tbf 


want  of  a  Welsh  Bible  led  to  London, 
occasioned  the  establishment  of  the  Brit- 
«*  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  March  7 
1804.    A  large  number  of  similar  institu- 
tions were  soon   formed  in  all  parts  of 
Great    Britain,    and    afterwards    on    the 
Continent    of    Europe,    in    Asia    and    in 
America,  and  connected  with  the  British 
as  a  parent  or  kindred  society.    Since  the 
formation    of    the    British    and    Foreign 
Bible  Society  it  has  circulated  numerous 
versions   or   the    whole   or   parts  of  the 
Scriptures    in    40O    different    languages. 
More  than  half  of  the  expenditure  of  their 
society  has  been  deyoted  to  the  diffusion 
of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible, 
which  by  one  of  its  original  laws  was  the 
only  one  it  was   permitted  to  circulate. 
In  1901  this  law  was  widened  to  include 
H?,^^®^''^*'*^  Version.    The  total  issues  to 
1910  were  about  226.000,000  copies,  while 
many  other  millions  have  been  distributed 
by  the  kindred  8oci''tie3  which  have  sprung 
out  of  it     The  Edinburgh  Bible  Society 
esUblished  in  1809,  and  up  to  1826  con- 
nected with  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  seceded  on  the  occasion  of  a  con- 
troversy regarding  the  circulation  of  the 
Apocrypha,  and  up  to  1860  existed  as  a 
separate   society.      In   1861    this   society 
was  united  with  the  National,  the  Glas- 
gow,  and   other    Bible   societies,    into   a 
whole  called  the  National  Bible  Society 
of  Scotland,   having  its  headquarters  in 
E^nburgh  and  Glasgow.     The  Hibernian 
Bible  Society,  which  has  its  headqrarters 
in   Dublin,   was   established   in   1806,   to 
encourage  a  wider  circulation  of  the  Bible 
J°    Ireland.     In   Germany   the   principal 
Bible  society  is  the  Trussian,  established 
at  Berlin  m  1805  and  having  many  aux- 
iliaries.    France  has  two  principal  Bible 
Societies,     whose     headquarters    are    at 
Pans,    the   one   instituted    in    1818,    the 
other    in    1833.      Switzerland    possesses 
various  Bible  societies,  chief  among  which 
are  those  of  Basel    (1804),   Bern,   Lau- 
sanne, and  Geneva.     In  the  Netherlands 
there  has  existed  since  1815  a  fraternal 
union  of  different  sects  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  Bibles.  The  Swedish  Bible  Society 
was  instituted  in  1814,  and  the  Norwegian 
Bible  Society  in  1816.    The  first  Russian 
Society    in    St.    Petersburg    printed    the 
Bible  in  thirty-one  languages  and  dialects 
spoken    in    the    Russian    dominions,    and 
auxiliary    societies    were    formed    at    Ir- 
kutsk,   Tobolsk,    among    the    Kirghises, 
Georgians,  and  Cossacks  of  the  Don ;  but 
they  were  all  suppressed  bv  an  imperial 
ukase  in  1826.    In  the  United  States  tho 
great  American  Bible  Society,  formed  in 
1816,  acts  in  concert  with  auxiliary  socie- 
ties in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  issues 
annuall^r  over  2,000,000  volumes.  Its  total 
issue  since  its  organization   amounts  to 
nearly  90,000,000.     This  IndudM  Bibles 
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in  many  foreign  tongueti  and  the  Inntniajea 
of  several  Indian  tribes.     The  such 

translation  was  made  by  John  >t,  the 
'Apostle  of  the  Indians'  (l(}«i  liS),  into 
the  language  of  the  Indians  of  Massaebu- 

libaia  Pau'perum  J,'oTr')  "'t?! 

name  for  block-books  common  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  consisting  of  a  number 
of  rude  pictures  of  Biblical  subjects  with 
short  explanatory  text  accompanying 
each  picture. 

Biblio?rfl.T)hv  (bib-li-og'ra-fi;  Gr. 
AlDUO^apny    j„j,;fo„^   «    book,    and 

araphe,  I  describe),  the  knowledge  of 
oooks,  in  reference  to  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed in  them,  their  different  degrees  of 
rarity,  curiosity,  repntod  and  real  value, 
the  materials  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, and  the  rank  which  they  ought 
to  hold  in  the  classification  of  a  Hbrnry. 
The  subject  is  sometimes  divided  into 
l/ineral,  national,  and  special  bibliog- 
raphy, according  as  it  deals  with  books 
in  general,  with  those  of  a  particular 
country,  or  with  those  on  special  sub- 
jects or  having  a  special  character  (as 
early  printed  books,  anonymous  books). 
A  subdivision  of  each  of  these  might  be 
made  into  material  and  literary,  ac- 
cording as  books  were  viewed  in  regard 
to  their  mere  externals  or  in  regard  to 
their  contents. 

Hardly  any  branch  or  department  of 
bibliography  has  as  yet  been  quite  ade- 
quately treated.  The  reduction  of 
bibliographic  material  to  something  like 
method  and  system  was  undoubtedly  the 
work  of  France.  Brunei's  Manuel  du 
Libraire,  containing,  in  an  alphabetical 
form,  a  list  of  the  most  valuable  and 
costly  books  of  all  literatures;  Barbier's 
Dictionnaire  des  Ouvragca  Anonymcs; 
Renouard's  Catalogue  d'un  Amateur,  for 
a  long  time  the  best  guide  of  French  col- 
lectors; and  the  Bibliographie  de  la 
France,  recording  the  yearly  accumula- 
tion of  literary  works,  were  all  first 
works  in  their  respective  departments. 
The  authors  of  anonymous  and  pseu- 
donymous works  are  made  known  in  Bar- 
bier's Dictionnaire  det  Ourragea  Ano* 
nymea  et  Paeudonymea  (Paris,  1806-9), 
treating  only  of  French  and  Latin 
works;  Qu^rard's  Dictionnaire  de$ 
Ourragea  Polnonymea  et  Anonymea  dc  la 
Liti^rature  Francaiae  (Paris,  1854-,5fi). 
and  his  Superchrriea  lAttirairea  D&- 
voiUet  ('  Literary  Frauds  Unveiled,' 
Paris,  1845-r>fiK  Lorenz's  Cataloaue 
Oiniral  de  In  Lihrairle  Prancatae  (1867- 
87),  include  the  important  French 
bibliographical  books  of  ths  nineteenth 
e^ncoijrt 


The  beginnings  of  Enjliah  bibliograph] 

are    to    be    found    in    Blount's    Ceniurt 

Celebrorum  Auctorum  (1690),  and  Oldy'i 

British  Librarian  (1737).    Among  librar; 

catalogues   of   which   it   can    boast   ar 

those  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  the  Brit 

ish     Museum     (only     partly     printed) 

and  the  Advocates'   Library,   Edinburgh 

Catalogues  compiled  on  a  scientific  svs 

tem,  by  which  the  reader  is  assisted  ii 

his  researches  after  books  on  a  particiiln 

subject  are  not   uncommon   on   the  Eu 

ropean  continent;  but  the  only  extensiv 

one  of  the  kind  in  Britain  is  that  of  th 

Sismet  Library,   Edinburgh.     A  valiiabl 

classified  catalogue,  so  far  as  it  goes,  1 

Sonnenschein's  The  Beat  Books,  a  ciiid 

to  about  25,000  modern  works  on  all  sul 

jects.     Of  other   Enjlish   bibliogrniihica 

works  we  may  mention  the  Typograj,hu(\ 

Antiquities  of  Ames,   Herbert,   and   Itih 

din;  Brydges'  Ccnaura  Litcraria  (1^0.') 

Dihdin's"       Bihliooraphical        Drraiiuro 

(1817)  :   Dr.   Robert  Watt's  BihViothtr 

Britannica    (1824.   4   vols.,    two   of  siit 

jects    and    two    of   authors)  ;    Lowndes' 

Bibliographer' a  Manual,  edited  by  H.  (] 

Bohn,  1869;  S.  A.  Allibone's  Critical  Du 

tionary      of     English     Literature     on 

British    and   American   Authora    (1  *<."!) 

71),   etc.     The   bulky   booksellers'   cata 

logues  of  Bohn  and  Quaritch,  Low's  Kng 

lish    catalogue   of   books   published    fmr 

1835    onwards,    in    continuation    of   th 

London  catalogue  giving  all  English  hml 

published  from  1700;  and  the  Itcjrrcm 

Catalogue  of  Current  Literature  aro  als 

valuable     bibliographical     works.       Th 

Dictionary  of  the  Anonymous  and  /'.tci 

donymoHS  Literature  of  Great  Britain  b 

Ilalkett  and  Laing  (4  vols.,  18S2-^S)  ] 

of  high  value.     American  literature  ha 

already  given  rise  to  a  series  of  l)ibli( 

giaphical    works    on    both    sides    of  th 

Atlantic,  e.g.  Ternaux-Compans's  liihlii 

thdque  Amiricaine,  1837;   Rich's  lliblii 

thcca  Americana  Nova,  giving  books  pul 

lished   between   1700   and    1844;    llihlk 

graphical   Catalogue   of  Books,    Tmnsh 

tions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  other  I'nhTm 

tions  in  the  Indian  Tongues  of  the  I'nitt 

States,  1849:  Duyckinck's  Cyclopnlia  ( 

American    Literature,    1856;    Triilmer 

Bibliographical  Guide  to  American  [Met 

ature,  1856;  and  the  General  Anirrin 

Catalogue  compiled   by  Lynde   E.   Jon* 

and   F.   I^ypoldt,   1880,   with  wc'.ks  ( 

more  recent  date. 

Of  German  bibliographical  works  « 
shall  only  mention  Heinsins's  Allarmrim 
Biicherlexikon,  giving  books  pnblishe 
betwtc"  1700  and  1888,  and  Koyser 
VollatUndigea  Biicherlexikon,  pivi« 
books  published  between  1750  and  188 
German     bibliography     is     particulan 
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rich  In  the  literature  of  separate  sciences ; 
4nd  the  bibliography  of  the  classics  and 
of  ancient  editions  was  founded  by  the 
Germans.  See  also  Bibliomania. 
BibliomanCV  (bib/li-o-man-sl),  divi- 
~^"  <'  nation  performed  by 
means  of  books,  and  especially  of  the 
Bible;  also  called  aortes  biblicas  or  aortet 
nnctorum.  It  consisted  in  taking  pas- 
88(68  at  ha2ard,  and  drawing  indications 
thence  concerning  things  future,  in  the 
same  way  that  the  ancients  drew  prog- 
nostications from  the  works  of  Homer 
and  Virgil.  In  4G5  the  Council  of  Vannes 
conderaE»d  the  practice,  as  did  the  Coun- 
cils of  Agae  and  Orleans. 

Bibliomania    (bib-li-o-mfi'ni-a,    'book 
madness'),    a    passion 
for  possessing  curious  books.     The  true 
bibliomanist   is   determined    in    the    pur- 
chase of  books  less  by  the  value  of  their 
contents  than  by  certain   accidental  dr- 
cumstanccs  atten«?ing  them,  as  that  they 
belong  to  particular  classes,  are  made  of 
singular  materials,  or  have  something  re- 
markable in   their  history.     One  of  the 
!  most  common  forms  of  the  passion  is  the 
[  desire  to  possess  complete  sets  of  works, 
as  of  the  various  editions  of  the  Bible  or 
[  of  single  classics ;  of  the  editionp  t.^  uaum 
j  Delphini  and  cum  notig  variorum;  of  the 
Italian  classics  printed  by  the  Academy 
della  Crusca;  of  the  works  printed  by  the 
Elzevirs  or  by  Aldus.    Scarce  books,  pro- 
hibited   books,    and    books    distinguisheu 
for  remarkable  errors  or  mutilations  have 
also   been    eagerly    sought    for,    together 
with  those  pnnted  in  the  infancy  of  ty- 
pography, called  incunabula,  first  printed 
1  editions    (editionea    princii)es)    and    the 
I  like.    Other  works  are  valued  for  their 
I  miniatures  and  illuminated  initial  letters, 
lor  as  being  printed   upon   vellum,   upon 
I  paper  of  uncommon  materials,  upon  vari- 
I  ous  substitutes  for  paper,  or  upon  colored 
I  paper,  in   colored   inks,   or  in  letters  of 
Iu"lv  '""  **'l^^'"'     III   high   esteem   among 
iDibhomanists  are  works  printed  on  large 
I  paper,  with  very  wide  margins,  especially 
III  uncut,  also  works  printed  from  copper 
IplatCH,  editions  de  luxe,  and  limited  issues 
Igenerally.     Bibliomania  often  extends  to 
■the  binding.     In  France  the  bindings  of 
lUeromc  and  Padeloup  are  most  valued ;  in 
Itngland    those    of    Charles    Lewis    and 
JKoger  Payne.     Many  devices  have  been 
■adopted   to    give    a    factitious    value    to 
lE'DO'Dgs.     Jeffery,   a  London   bookseller, 
|had  los's    History    of    King    James    II 
■oound  in  fox-skin;  and  books  have  been 
l^we  than  once   bound   in   human   skin, 
ine  edges  of  books  are  often  ornamented 
»itn  paintings,  etc.,  and  marginal  deco- 
I?  11"  '**  {'■pqiently  an  element  of  consid- 
grable  value.     Another  method  of  grati- 
DS  the  bibliomoDiac  taste  is  that  of  en- 


riching works  by  the  addition  of  engrav- 
ings—illustrative of  the  text  of  the  book 
— and  of  preparing  only  single  copies. 
Bibracte.  ancient    Gaulish    town,    the 

M  r,  'capital  of  ^dui  in  the  time 

of  Lssar.     Excavation  on  a  hilltop  2500 

.  SSS^®  sea-level  has  uncovered  an  area 
of  JdO  acres  surrounded  by  a  stone  and 
wood  rampart  3  miles  long,  containing 
remains  of  dwellings,  a  temple  ofBibractis 
and  workshops  of  iron  and  bronze  workers 
and  enamelers. 

BibuluS.  H-^RCUS  Calpubnius,  consul 
wiuuo,  ^jjj^   j^j.^^   Cffisar,   59  b.o. 

*  or  his  opposition  to  the  policy  of  Csesar 
he  suffered  ill  treatment  by  the  mob,  and 
shut  himself  up  in  his  house,  taking  no 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  public  business, 
whence  arose  the  jest  that  Julius  and 
Cffisar  were  consuls  that  year.  He  died 
about  the  year  32. 

Bicarbonate  (w-^Ar'bo-nat),  a  car- 

.  bonate     derived     from 

carbonic  acid  (HjCO»)  by  replacing  one 
of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  by  a  metal.  Bi- 
carbonate of  sodium  (NaHCOa)  is  used 
as  an  antacid,  and  efferverscing  liquors 
are  usually  produced  by  mixing  it  with 
tartaric  acid.  It  is  also  the  chief  ingre- 
dient of  baking-powder. 
BicenS  (bl'seps),  in  anatomy  the  term 
.  *^  applied  to  two  muscles,  one  be- 
longing to  the  arm,  the  other  to  the  leg, 
and  known  respectively  as  the  btcep« 
flexor  cubtti  and  the  biceps  flexor  crurta. 
The  former  is  the  muscle  which  gives  a 
full  appearance  to  the  front  of  the  upper 
arm ;  the  latter  is  situated  on  the  back  of 
the  thigh,  and  is  one  of  a  group  of  three 
muscles  known  as  '  hamstrings.' 

Bicltre  (b§-''5tr),  a  village  of  France, 
s.  w.  of  Paris,  with  a  famous 
hospital  for  old  men  end  an  asylum  for 
lunatics.  Founded  by  Louis  IX  as  a  Car- 
thusian monastery,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Louis 
XIII  as  a  hospital  for  old  soldiers. 

Bichat  C®""'^^^'  MaRie  Francois 
-*  «  »»  Xavieb,  a  French  anatomist 
and  physiologist,  born  at  Thoirette  in 
1771 ;  died  in  1802.  He  wrote  Traits  sur 
les  Membranes,  which  was  translated  into 
almost  all  the  languages  of  Europe, 
Recherchea  sur  la  Vie  et  la  Mart,  and 
Anatomie  Odn^rale. 

Bickerstaffe  (Wk'er-staf),  Isaac,  a 
.w*wu«,x»i,uuu     dramatic    writer,    born 

in  Ireland  about  17.35;  died  in  obscurity 
on  the  continent  about  1812.  Some  of 
his  best-known  plays  are  Maid  of  the  Afitl, 
He  Would  if  He  Gould,  Love  in  a  Village. 
— In  English  literature  the  name  Isaac 
Bickerstaffe  occurs  as  the  name  assumed 
by  Swift  in  his  controversy  with  Partridge, 
the  almanac  maker,  and  also  as  the  pseu- 
donym of  Steele  as  editor  of  the  Tatter, 


Biokersteth 


Bidd 


:'i 


Biokersteth  (»>''' er-steth).  Edward, 
di«Ava,«A(i««i,u    ^     clergyman     ol     the 

Church  of  England,  born  in  1780 ;  died  in 
1850.  He  took  orders  and  became  rector 
of  Watton  in  Hertford.  lie  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 
Biokerton  ^^b  Richard  IIusset.  an 
7t"  "*    EMlish      admiral,      born 

1759 ;  died  1832.  He  was  captain  of  the 
_  Invincible '  in  the  action  oflE  Martinique 
in  1781.  In  1804  served  as  decoud  in 
command  to  Lord  Nelson  in  the  Med- 
iterranean. He  was  given  the  rank  of 
admiral  in  1810. 

Bickmnrp  Albert  SMirn,  natural- 
sibiuuure,     jgt    ^^   ^j   s^    George, 

Maine,  in  1839.  He  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth in  1860.  Studied  under  Agassiz, 
and  traveled  in  the  East,  publishing  in 
1869  Travela  in  the  East  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. He  became  professor  of  natural 
science  in  Madison  University  and  super- 
intendent of  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory in  New  York  City.    Died  1914. 

BicVCle  (Wsi-kl),  a  light-wheeled  ve- 
«'''**'  hide  propelled  by  the  rider, 
consisting  of  two  wheels  attached  to  a 
frame  composed  of  tubing.  Between  these 
18  arranged  au  axle,  attached  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  frame,  to  which  are  affixed 
two  pedals,  one  on  either  side;  to  this 
axle  is  attached  a  sprock'^t-wheel  over 
which  runs  an  endless  chain  connecting 
with  a  smaller  sprocket  on  the  rear  wheel. 
A  chainless  bicycle  has  also  been  devised, 
bevel  gears  and  rod,  incased  in  a  metal 
covering,  taking  the  place  of  the  chain 
and  sprocket  wheel.  The  frames  are  dis- 
tinguished as  •  diamond  '  and  '  drop  * ;  the 
fonn>>r  used  by  men,  the  latter  by  women 
cyclists.  The  rider  sits  upon  a  saddle 
attached  to  a  seat-post  affixed  to  a  frame ; 
he  steers  the  machine  by  means  of  a 
handle-bar,  which  turns  the  front  wheel 
in  any  direction  required.  The  momen- 
tum of  the  vehicle,  the  action  of  the 
rider's  body  and  the  proper  use  of  the 
handle  or  steering  bar  keeps  it  in  an  up- 
right position.  The  bicycle  attained 
extraordinajv  popularity  during  the  latter 
decades  of  flre  nineteenth  century,  but  has 
since  been  much  less  used.  The  original 
bicycle  was  made  with  a  large  wheel  for- 
ward and  a  very  small  wheel  in  the  rear, 
the  pedals  being  attached  directly  co  the 
axle  of  the  large  wheel  and  the  seat  to  a 
rod  above  the  large  wheel  which  connected 
the  small  wheel  to  the  handle  bar.  This 
has  been  replaced  by  the  more  satisfactory 
safety  bicycle  in  which  the  wheels  are  of 
equal  size.  Motorcycles,  moved  by  gaso- 
line PUKines.  hiive  recently  come  into  com- 
mon use.  Sre  Motorcycles, 
Bida  (be'da),  a  town  and  administra- 
***•  tive  district  in  the  British  pro- 
tectorate of  Northern  Nigeria,  Africa. 


Bidar  (be'dur),  a  town  in  the  Kiza 
dominions,  India.  Has  niai 
factures  of  metal  goods,  to  which  it  i 
given  the  name  Biddery  wave.  I'l 
11,000. 

BidaSSOa    (^-^^as-sft'a),  a  small  rii 
^  of  Spam,  forming  for  so 

distance   the   boundary    between   Frai 
and  Spain. 

Biddeford  i^^<*'«;^°'.^)' »  «**y.o*  yo 

"^  *******  "*^    Co..   Maine,  on   thp  S= 


Co.,  Maine,  on  the  Sai 
opposite  to  the  city  of  Saco,  with  whi 
it  is  connected  by  several  bridfos.  T 
falls  of  the  Saco,  42  feet  high,  here  affo 
valuable  water-power,  used  in  large  eott 
and  machinery  factories,  and  saw  mil 
Pop.  17,079. 

Bidder    tfEOROE  Pabkeb,   English  « 
*^"^*'  gineer,  born  1806;  died  18; 
He  was  associated  with  Bobert  Stephe 
son  in  the  construction  of  the  London  ai 
Birmingham   railway,    later  constructii 
railway  systems  at  home  and  on  the  Co 
tinent;  planned  the  Victoria  Docks,  i 
vented  the  railroad  swing-bridge,  and  wi 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  first  electr 
telegraph  companies. 
Biddle     Clement,   American  mllitai 
'^^    officer,    born    in   Philadelphi 
Pa.,  May  10,  1740;  died  there  July  1 
1814.     He  was  descended  from  a  Ne 
Jersey  Quaker  family,  and  organized 
Quaker  company    of  volunteers   for  tl 
revolutionary   army,    in   1775.     He  w« 
one  of  the  framers  of  the  state  constiti 
tion;     fought     at     Trenton,     Princetoi 
Brandy  wine,  German  town  and  MonmoutI 
and  was  at  Valley  Forge. 
Biddle     James,  American  naval  offic"i 
"^  **     „ »    born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa..  Fel 
28,  1783.    He  was  wrecked  in  the  frigat 
Philadelphia,    off   Tripoli,    in    ISO.'?,  an 
held  as  a  prisoner  19  months.     As  firs 
lieutenant    of    the     Wasp    he    led    th 
boarders  in   the  action  with  the  Frolk 
Oct.    18,    1812.      In    command    of  tli 
Hornet  he  captured  the  Penguin,  ilarcl 
23,  181.'1.    He  died  Oct.  1,  1848. 
Biddle     Joh^.  founder  of  English  Uni 
»»^v,    tarianism,  born  in  1615;  di« 
in  prison  in  1662.     He  was  educated  al 
Oxford,  and  became  master  of  the  free 
school  at  Gloucester.     He  was  repoatcdij 
imprisoned  for  his  anti-Trinitarian  views 
A.  general  oet  of  oblivion  in  1652  insured 
him  his  liberty,  when  he  immediately  dis' 
seminated  his  opinions  both  by  preaching 
and  by   the  puolication  of  his  Twofoli 
Scripture  Catechism.     He  was  again  im- 
prisoned and   to  save  his  life  Cromwell 
banished  him  to  St.  Mary's  Castle,  Scilly, 
and  assigned  him  a  hundred  crowns  annu- 
ally.    Here  he  remained  until  liberated 
in  1658.    He  continued  to  preach  till  the 
death  of  Cromwell,   and   also  after  the 
Restoration,  when  he  was  committed  to 
Jail  in  1662,  and  died  a  few  months  after. 


Biddle  I  Kddle 


Bielopol 


Biddle.  ^**S?.^?'.  °*^"l  officer,  bom 
.^L  «t  PWladelphia  in  1750.  He 
€Btered  the  British  navy  in  1770,  served 
in  the  same  ship  with  Nelson,  and  in 
1776  returned  to  America  and  was  one  of 
tile  first  naval  officers  in  the  patriot 
cause.  As  captain  of  the  Andrew  Davia 
h*  captured  several  prizes.  In  1777  ho 
took  command  of  the  frigate  Randolph 


and  in  an  engagement  in  March,  17(8, 
with  the  British  frigate  Yarmouth,  die 
magazine  of  the  Randolph  exploded,  Cp- 
tain  Biddle  and  nearly  all  his  crew  being 
killed. 

Biddle.  Nicholas,  financier,  nephew 
«v.,  ,  .  ,  ,o'  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Philadelphia  in  1780 ;  died  in  1844,  Ho 
edited  for  a  time  The  Portfolio,  a  literary 
journal;  in  1810  was  elected  to  the  Penn- 

grlvania  legislature;  served  in  the  State 
enate  1814-17 ;  and  in  1819  was  ap- 
pointed a  director  of  the  United  States 
Bank  by  President  Monroe.  In  1823  he 
became  president  of  that  institution,  and 
%  Tirtue  of  his  financial  measures  sup- 
plied the  country  with  a  uniform  cur- 
JtS'^y*  vf  "^"^  ^^^  ^**<*  of  the  bank  charter 
bill  by  President  Jackson  in  1832  and  the 
dosing  of  the  Bank  in  1S3G,  a  '  United 
States  Bank '  was  chartered  by  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Mr.  Biddle  made  its 
president.  It  was  conducted  in  a  way 
that  led  to  its  failure  in  1841,  a  disaster 
for  which  President  Biddle  was  severely 
blamed.  He  was  also  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  fund  left  by 
Stephen  Girard  for  the  establishment  of 
a  college  for  orphan  boys, 


Biddle  irniversitv.  ?  Pres''.yt«"an 

^.     ,  i'    institution,   lo- 

cated near  Charlotte,  N.  C,  for  the  edu- 
JS^on  of  negroes.  It  was  founded  in 
Isoi. 

Bideford  (b'^'e-ford),  a  munic.  bor- 
,     .   „  ough  and  seaport  of  Eng- 

land, County  Devon.  Its  industries  em- 
brace coarse  earthenware,  ropes,  sails,  etc. 
Pop.  9074. 

BidenS.   *   genus   of   herbaceous  com- 
'   posite  plants  related  to  Dahlia 
and    CoreopM».      Commonly    known    as 
beggar's-lice. 

BiderV     (^>*i'e-" ;  from  Bidar,  a  town 

•'      in   India.)      A  kind  of  East 

uaian  ornamental  metal-work,  consisting 

01  damascening    silver    on    some    metal 

Sound  blackened  by  certain  chemicals, 
le  alloy  used  as  the  basis  of  the  dam- 
Mcene  work  is  of  bronze  or  brass,  and  is 
Wjhly  resistive  of  corrosion. 
Bldpai  (^»<^'pi).  or  PiLPAi  (pil'pi), 
.-»«  i.  ^"®  reputed  author  of  a  very 
•ncJent  and  popular  collection  of  East- 
«n  fables.  The  original  source  of  these 
!!ki  *■«*?«  ^'**  Indian  collection  of 
^M  called  Panchatantra,  which  ac- 
VUKd  ita  preteat  fom  under  Buddhist 
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influences  not  earlier  than  the  second 
century  b.c.  It  was  afterwards  spread 
over  all  India  and  handed  down  from  age 
to  age  in  various  more  or  less  different 
versions.  An  abridgment  of  this  collec- 
tion 18  known  as  the  Hitopadeaa.  The 
Janchatantra  was  translated  into  Peh- 
Jevi  in  the  sixth  century  of  our  ern.  This 
translation  was  itself  the  basis  of  a  trans- 
jation  into  Arabic  made  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury; and  this  latter  translation  is  the 
medium  by  which  these  fables  have  been 
introduced  into  the  languages  ot  the  West. 
,4*1®  D.rst  English  translation  was  pub- 
lished in  1570. 

Biebrich  <t>S'brift),  a  town  of  Prus- 
♦i.  •  v*  ,.  ,^^'^'  d'S'trict  Wiesbaden,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  with  a  fine 
casUe,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
Dukes  of  Nassau.    Pop.  20,137. 

Biel    (bel).     See  Bicnne. 

Biela's  Comet  ^'^ii^fl^^l^' 

an  Austrian  officer,  in  1826.  Its  periodic 
time  was  determined  as  6  years  38  weeks. 

It  returned  in  1832,  1830,  1846,  and  1852. 

On  the  latter  two  occasions  it  was  in  two 
parts,  each  having  a  distinct  nucleus  and 
tail.  It  has  not  since  been  seen  as  a 
comet :  but  in  1872,  1879,  and  1885.  when 
the  earth  passed  through  the  comet's 
track,  immense  flights  of  meteors  were 
seen,  which  have  been  connected  with  the 
broken-up  and  dispersed  comet. 
Bielef  (by-a'lef),  a  town  in  Russia, 
government  of  Tula,  with  man- 
ufactures of  soap,  leather,  etc..  and  a 
considerable  trade.  Pop.  9567. 
Bielefeld    (l>e'l?-felt).  a  town  of  Prus- 

i,  1-  oo  .,s»a.  in  the  province  of  West- 
phalia, 38  miles  E.  from  AlUnster ;  one  of 
the  chief  places  in  Germany  for  flax-spin- 
ning and  linen  manufacture.  Pop.  71,(97. 
BielSTOrod  ^  byel'go-rod ) ,  a  town.  Rus- 
T-  ^  -TO  ..^*"'  '°  }^^  government  of 
Kursk,  76  miles  s.  from  the  town  of 
Kursk,  on  the  Donetz.  It  is  the  seat  of 
an  archbishop's  see,  and  has  important 
fairs.    Pop.  21,850. 

BielitZ     tK''^'.*^)'  *  town  of  Austrian 

Silesia,   42   miles   w.  s.  w.   of 

Cracow,    with    manufactures    of   woolens 

n       ii?oS^'    dye-works    and    printfields. 
1  op.  10,885. 

Biella     <be-en4),    a    town    of    North 
Italy,  province  of  Novara,  36 
miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Turin.    Pop.  3454, 

Bielo-Ozero  (byft'i®"?"'''^'" ;    •  white 

,  u  ..  V  J""^^-  ^o™  'ts  white 
clay  bottom),  a  Russian  lake,  government 
of  Novgorod,  25  miles  long  by  20  broad. 
An  old  wooden  town,  Bielozersk,  is  on  the 
B.  shore  of  the  lake.  Pop.  4286. 
Bielopol  (byft'lo-pol),  a  Russian 
I  n  ,_  town,  government  of  Khajf 
kov.    Pop.  16,238. 
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Bielsk  (bjel«k),  a  town  of  RnMia, 
*"*■    toy.  of  Grodno.    Pop.  10,000. 

Bieltai  (byel'tji),  a  town  of  Runia, 
^^     prov.  Bessarabia.   Pop.  18,000. 

BienhoA  (bi-en-hwU'),  a  town  in 
.""""■    CochinChina,    capital   of   a 

province  of  tlie  same  name,  20  miles  n. 

of  Saigon. 

Biennial  (W-en'l-al),  a  plant  that  re- 
quires two  seasons  to  come 

to  maturity,  bearing  fruit  and  dying  the 

second  year. 

Bienne    (^i-an),  or  bux   (bei),  a 

^  town  of  Switzerland,  canton 
of  Bern,  10  miles  N.  w.  of  Bern,  beauti- 
fully situated  at  the  n.  end  of  the  lake 
of  same  name,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
Jura.  Watchmaking  is  an  extensive  in- 
dustry. Pop.  22,016.— The  lake  is  about 
7^  miles  long  by  3  broad.  It  receives  the 
waters  of  Lake  Neufchfltel  by  the  Thiel 
and  discharges  Itself  into  the  Aar. 

Bienville  Vi^\UvU>'  i^^  baptibtb 

Le  Moyne,  Sieur  de,  Amer- 
ican pioneer,  born  in  Montreal,  Canada, 
1680:  died  in  France  1768.  In  1698  he 
founded  a  French  settlement  at  Biloxi, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
He  was  governor  of  the  colony  of  Louisi- 
ana 1701-13,  1718-26  and  1733  until 
about  1740.  In  1718  he  founded  the  city 
of  New  Orleans. 

Bierce  Ambrose,  American  author 
,«.„  ~'  ^^^  journalist,  born  in  Ohio, 
1842.  Served  in  the  Civil  War  and  was 
breveted  major  for  distinguished  services. 
Afterwards  connected  with  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Examiner.  He  has  written  a  num- 
ber of  books,  among  them  being  Fantaatio 
Fables  and  The  Shadow  on  the  Dial.  He 
was  killed  in  Mexico  in  1014. 
Bierstadt  (ber'stat),  Albert,  paint- 
er,  born  at  Solingen,  Ger- 
many, in  1828:  died  in  1902.  His 
Earents  emigrated  to  New  England  in 
IS  infancy.  Studying  landscape  painting 
m  Germany  in  1853-1856.  he  returned  to 
the  United  States  in  1857  and  in  la'jS 
accompanied  General  Lander's  expedition 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  resulted 
in  his  admired  View  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains— Lander's  Peak.  Other  produc- 
tions are  Sunlight  and  Shadow,  Storm  on 
the  Matterhorn,  etc. 

BieS-BoSCh  (bes-bosk),  a  marshy 
.  ,  .  ,  sheet  of  water  inter- 
spersed with  islands,  between  the  Dutch 
provin«8  of  North  Brabant  and  South 
Hollaud,  formed  by  an  inundation 
m  1421. 

BifrOSt  ("','■■**'>•  ^^  northern  my- 
thology  the  name  of  the  bridge 
represented  as  stretching  between  heaven 
and  earth  (Asgard  and  Midgard)  ;  really 
the  rainbow.  It  was  used  only  by  the 
gods  and  was  guarded  by  Heimdai,  the  god 
of  lii^t. 


Blfiramv  (WfTt-mi),  the  act  or  s 
"  •'  of  having  two  (or  mt 
wives  or  husbands  at  once,  an  ofTenHe 
the  laws  of  moat  states.  By  the  law 
England  bigamy  ii  a  felony,  puni.sbi 
with  penal  servitude  for  any  term 
exceeding  seven  yean  and  not  less  t: 
three  ears,  or  imprisonment,  with 
withou  hard  labor,  not  exceeding  i 
years.  If  the  party's  wifj  or  husbi 
shall  nave  been  absent  continuously 
seven  years  and  not  known  to  be  .-ili 
the  penalty  is  not  incurred.  The  sta 
tory  provisions  in  the  United  Sto 
against  bigamy  are  in  general  similar 
and  copied  from  the  English  statute, 
cepting  as  to  the  punishment,  which  ( 
fers  in  many  of  the  States. 

Bie  Ben,  ?  «"*,*  ''**]1'  wdgWng  i: 

o  »    tons    in    the    Westmins 

clock  tower,  London. 

Bie  Bethel.    *  J"'t*««  between  T( 
.  o  **«fc*»«5*,    ^qJ    James    rivers,    V 

gmia,  the  scene  of  one  of  the  early  enga, 
ments  of  the  Civil  war.  Here  on  Ju 
10,  1861,  the  Federals  (2500)  unc 
General  Pierce  were  defeated  by  the  C( 
federates  (1800)  under  General  Magrud 

Bie  Black  Eiver,  a  tributary  of  t 

o  .  , .  .'  Porcupine    Ui< 

in  Alaska,  into  which  it  flows  aftur 
course  of  over  200  miles. 

Big  Black  Biver,ajtributa'p^  oft 

mg  in  Webster  Co.,  Miss.,  and  llowii 
8.  w.  into  the  Mississippi  20  miles  abo 


Vicksburg.    Length  260  miles. 
BieeloW.  (W«e-lo),  Edwabd  Fum 
'American    scientist   ai 


writer  on  Nature-subjects,  born  in  Co 

necticut  1860.     For  three  years  ho  wi 

the  editor  of  Popular  Science,  and  of  Tl 

Observer,    a    nature-magazine,    for   cij.' 

Tears;   since  1900  editor  of  Natuic  ai 

Science  department   St.   Nicholas  .Magi 

zine.      Author   of    Bigelow's   Descriptii 

Plant  Analysis,  etc. 

Bi?el0W  Ebastus  Briohau,  invento 
oji^cxuw,  i^j.^  ^^  ^^^  Boylstoi 

Massachusetts,  in  1814;  died  in  187! 
He  invented  machines  for  carjx  t  an 
counterpane  weaving,  which  were  a  grea 
improvement  in  those  previously  in  us( 
Bi?el0W  Frank  Hagab,  Americai 
f  „  >  meteorologist,  bom  at  Cod 
cord,  Mass.,  in  1851,  professor  of  nieteot 
ology  in  the  United  States  Weather  Ba 
reau  1891-1910 :  since  1910  professor  o 
meteorology  in  the  Meteorological  Offici 
of  Buenos  Ayres. 

BiffClOW  J<*"''»  wcU-knoau  autboi 
,„  °  ^  '  and  j  o  ur  n  a  1  i  s  t,  horn  ii 
Ulster  Co.,  New  York,  in  1817 ;  was  grad 
uated  at  Union  Ollege  in  1835.  He  was 
prison-inspector  at  Sing  Sing  1845-48  and 
in  1850  became  anodated  with  Bryant 
81  editor  of  the  New  Tork  Evening  PoA 


Kgelow 


BUbao 


b  ISttl  h«  WM  appointed  cooral  at  nitare  and  other  wood-workinc  induatriea. 
%?V,^.  \??*.  charg?3'affalrea,  and  In  Pop.  (1910)  4510:  ''"™"»  mauawiw. 
1866  U.  S.  Miniater.  In  1876  waa  elected  Bi|.  Sandv  Piv«i>  ia  an  affluent  ol 
by  the  Democratic  party  Secretary  of  ""^S  »anay  UlVer  Jhe  Ohio  River, 
Stote  for  New  York.  Hia  worka  in-  formed  by  the  junction  o£  two  branchea 
elude  JamMca  *n  1850,  or  the  Effeot$  of  which  riae  in  Weat  Virginia.  The  west 
Suteen  Ywr$  of  Freedom  on  a  Slave  fork  traveraea  part  of  Kentucky  and  the 
Cohny;  The  United  Statet  m  1863  (in  east  fork  forma  part  of  the  boundary  be- 
innch),  Lifeof  Benmmn  Frankhn,  and  tween  Weat  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 
The  Useful  Life.     Died  in  1011.  rn^  Sinnw  Pivak    a  tributarv  of  the 

BieelOW,  Pow-tney.  author  and  trav-  Big  SlOUX  BlVCr,  SiS^TiflvVr.  It 
i«X  A*J-  Jfl^  V-  •  ™i*'  ?^Z  ^^&  1°  rises  in  N.  E.  South  Dakota  and  flows  s., 
1855.  After  pracUsing  law  in  New  York,  forming  in  its  lower  course  the  boundary 
be  traveled  widely  as  a  newspaper  corre-  between  South  Dakota  and  lowu.  It  eu- 
•pondent  and  made  canoe  voyages  up  the  ters  the  Missouri  2  miles  above  Sioux 
principal  rivers  of  Lurope.  Ills  works  City,  after  a  course  of  300  miles, 
include  The  German  Emperor  and  Hit  Bihao  (be-hHC),  a  town  and  fortress  in 
Eastern  Netghbor a,  Paddlee  and  Politica  •O**ia0  ^^snia.  Pop.  (IJJIO)  6200. 
doxn  the  Danube.  Whtte  Man's  Africa,  Pihari  Alexandeb,  a  Hungarian 
t^-'     1  T,««,.„^    A        •  ,j,        ^uituif    painter,  born  1856;  died  1906. 

BieelOW,  i^Ji*"?/',;^"*""'^^*"  soldier,  Among  his  paintings  are  A  Roumanian 
i,.;  19  iTM.  i?j*»l  ^ »7*'*iI?''a.  *fe'  Funeral  aud  Gipsia  icith  the  Broken  Via- 
n^^f«;^JP^71w'*  il^V^}^""^^  ^^'  ^^^i  '"»  -®«/o'"«  *''«  Country  Justice,  the  latter 
On  May  i{3,  1775,  he  led  a  company  of  owned  by  the  Austrian  emperor. 

mmutemen  to  Cambridge;  accompanied  Biiftnft^ir  or  Bijnaoub  (b6j-na- 
m-f'th^r^hl  ^^^™*!?°    ^°  •*^'"'^^'=  ^  XJljanagTir  ,^^  ^.      ^,  Hindustan. 

1775,  where  he  was  made  a  prisoner.  As  now  in  ruins,  in  the  Madras  presidency, 
colonel  he  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Bur-  Sacked  by  Mohammedans  of  the  DeccM 

&eSWade     SS'«'fXT'ao*uX  ^ij^^r.     See  7»e;auoor. 
Bedford,  giving  name  to  a  pari.  div.  of  lliiaujar     petty  native  state,  Bundel- 
the  county;  manufactures  of  straw-plait,  -"ija-wa*)    Lhand  Agency,  India;  area 

074  sq.  miles.     Diamonds  and  ironstone 

"t.OOO. 

r'),  a  town  of  Hin- 

,    ,      --  --_   —  _._-  „-  „„  „.         -  ,...„v..„,   Northwestern   Prov- 

The  animal  is  stoutly  built  about  3%  ft.  inces.  Pop.  17..'}83. 
high  at  the  shoulder.  The  big  horns  are  DilroTiir  (bik-a-nCr'),  a  native  state 
gregarious,  going  in  herds  of  twenty  or  ■»'"^»"^*  of  India,  A  region  of  sand 
thirty,  frequenting  the  craggiest  and  most  dunes,  but  many  sheep,  horses  and  camels 
Inaccessible  rocks,  and  are  wild  and  un-  are  bred,  and  its  salt  lakes  yield  a  good 
tamabe.  It  is  called  also  Rocky  Moun-  revenue.  Area,  23,311  sq.  miles;  pon. 
tain  sheep.  584,627.— Bikanib,    the    capital,    manu- 

Bie  Horn  Mountains.    ». range  facturea   Wankets,    sugar-candy,    pottery, 

6  ******  juvuixtaius,  principally  etc.  Pop.  including  suburbs,  53,100. 
m  the  N.  portion  of  Wyoming,  east  of  1)117^100  (bi-ka'ias),  Dimitbios,  aGreek 
ro?i/5°r°  %«^  '*  •**»  summita  8000  to  ■»**"■«'*»»  poet,  born  at  Hermupolis.  on 
UUW  feet  high.  In  this  region  occurred  the  island  of  Syra,  in  1835 ;  died  at 
the  famous  massacre  of  the  Big  Horn,'  Athens  1908.  He  wrote  Lukis  Laras,  a 
tne  slaughter  by  Indians  in  1876  of  Gen-  story  of  the  Greek  war  of  independence, 
«al  Custer  s  whole  company  of  troops.  and  liesides  producing  a  collection  of 
BlGrnonia  (big-nS'nl-a),  a  genus  of  poems,  translated  a  number  of  Shakes- 
,  ,", ..  plants     of     many     species,  peare'a  plays  into  modern  Greek, 

innabitanta  of  hot  climates,  nat.  order  Hilorti  town,  Rajputana,  India,  with 
Biffnoniacee,  usually  climbing  ahrubs  """"'*"'>  a  population  of  11,000. 
inrnished  with  tendrils;  flowers  mostly  in  Pi'laannr  ( bi-lUs-por' ) ,  a  district  of  the 
terminal  or  axillary  panicles;  corolla  •»»"«*»1'»**  Central  Provinces  of  India, 
OTmpet-shaped,  hence  the  name  of  trum-  generally  hilly  and  traversed  bv  the 
9^\-flower  commonly  given  to  these  plants.  Mahanuddy.  Area,  7602  sq.  miles.  Bilas- 
Au  tbe  species  are  splendid  plants  when  pur  is  the  principal  town,  situated  on  the 
in  blossom,  and  many  of  them  are  culti-  Arpa.  Pop.  (1901)  18,937. 
vated  m  gardens.  BUbaO    (bU-bft'S),   a  city  in   northern 

olS  Ranidl.  *<**y'JSO"ntyseatof  M&-  •*'**"«*v  Spain,  capital  of  the  province 
mnl-  «  f «  ?*S.**  f^'  Michigan,  56  of  Biscay  or  Bilbao,  on  the  navigable 
miles  N.  of  Granii  Rapids.  There  is  good  Nervion,  6  miles  from  the  sea.  It  has  a 
^f^^^^PoynT,  and  there  are  extenslTe  for-  cathedral  and  several  convents ;  possesses 


lop.  53(5,  074  sq.  miles.     Diamon 

Biff  Horn    *?^  ^^*'  montana,  or  wild  are  found.     Pop,  110,00< 

b  **"*">  sheep  of  the  Rocky  Moun-  Ttiinnnr    (bij-nowr'), 

tains,  named  from  the  size  of  its  horns.   ■»»*J"»»*'i«   dustiin,   No 


Bilboei 


Bi 


large  Rbip-yarda  and  iron-foundries.  It  ia 
one  of  the  chief  aeaporU  of  Spain  and  ex- 
port* large  quantities  of  iron-ore.     Pop. 

Bi1hn<>ii  (bil'bAz),  un  apparatus  for 
XJiiUUCS  eoufiuing  the  feet  of  offend- 
ers, especially  on  board  ships,  consisting 
of  a  long  bar  of  iron  with  shacltles  slid- 

Bilboes,  f>  om  the  Tower  o?  London. 

ing  on  it  and  a  lock  at  cue  end  to  keep 

them  from  getting  off,  offenders  being  thus 

'  put  in  irons.' 

Bilderdiik  (bird6r-dlk).  Willem.  an 
.wAAucAtujxw     eminent  Dutch  poet,  iwrn 

17S6 ;  died  1831.  His  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  his  country  were  many  and 
varied,  including  works  ou  philology,  his- 
tory, and  poetry,  including  translations 
from  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets. 
Bile  (*>'•)•  *  yellow  bitter  liquor,  sep- 
*^  arated  from  the  blood  by  the  pri- 
mary cells  of  the  liver,  and  collected  by 
the  biliary  ducts,  which  unite  to  form  the 
hepatic  duct,  whence  it  passes  into  the 
duodenum,  or  by  the  cystic  duct  into  the 
gall-bladder  to  be  retained  there  till  re- 
quired for  use.  The  most  obvious  use  of 
the  bile  in  the  animal  economy  is  to  aid 
in  the  digestion  of  fatty  substances  and  to 
convert  the  chyme  into  chyle.  It  appears 
also  to  aid  in  exciting  the  peristaltic  ac- 
tion of  the  intestines.  The  natural  color 
of  the  faeces  seems  to  be  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  bile.  The  chemical  composition 
varies  with  the  animal  which  yields  it, 
but  every  kind  contains  two  essential  con- 
stituents, the  bile  salts  and  the  bile  color- 
ing matter.  The  bile  salts  are  a  glyco- 
eholate  and  a  taurocholate  of  soda;  the 
bile-pigmonts  are  bilirubin  and  biliverdin. 
Mucin  is  another  constituent,  giving  to 
the  bile  its  viscid  quality.  The  other  or- 
ganic substances  include  fats  and  soaps, 
and  cholesterin,  which  is  a  crystallizaple 
substance  usually  the  chief  constituent  of 
gall-stones. 

Bilere  (''iU)-  *®  breadth  of  a  ship's 
o  bottom,  or  that  part  of  her  floor 
which  approaches  to  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion, on  which  she  would  rest  if  aground. 
— Bilge-tcaler,  water  which  enters  a  ship 
and  lies  upon  her  bilge  or  bottom ;  when 
not  drawn  off  it  becomes  dirty  and  offens- 
ive.— Bilge  icays,  planks  of  timber  placed 
under  a  vessel's  biltre  on  the  building-slip 
to  support  her  while  launching. 
Bilcnrfl.ni  "■  t"wn  in  the  Ignited  Prov- 
"o***"*'  incea,  British  India,  with 
remains  of  an  ancient  fort  and  temples  of 
Srinagar,  built  by  Sri  Ram.   Pop.  11,000. 

Bilharzia.  ?  F.°"^  ^^  trematodes,  con- 
»  taimng  a  parasite  that  ia 


Injuriont  to  man.  Thia  organism  w 
discovered  in  18S2  by  Bilhan,  hence  t 
name,  though  it  was  later  named  8ch\ 
to$oma  hamatobium.  Ita  presence,  in  t 
tnucoua  membrane  of  the  urinary  tra 
gives  rise  to  the  condkion  known  as  b 
narziosis,  a  maladv  choracterixed  by  hiei 
attiria,  inflammation,  etc.  It  ia  fouud 
Africa. 

Biliary  Calculus,  foraTn^'^ge^^^ 

bladder  or  bile-ducts;   gall-stone.     It 

f:enerally  composed  of  a  peculiar  crvsta 
ine  fatty  matter  which  has  been  calli 
vholcitcrin,  also  bile-salta  and  calciu 
salts. 

Bilin  (be-l<?n'),  a  town  of  Bohemia,  *. 
"  miles  N.  w.  Prague,  prettily  sit 
ated  in  the  vale  of  Bila,  and  celehrnti 
for  its  mineral  waters,  which  are  drui 
on  the  spot  and  largely  exported.  I»o 
7800. — Also  the  name  of  a  river  in  Bu 
mah,  British  India,  280  miles  long. 
Bilirin  (btS-UVrlln'),  an  island  of  tl 
"  .  Philippines,  off  the  nor( 
coast  of  Leyte  and  belonging  to  Levi 
I'rovince.  Itu  surface  is  generally  moin 
tainous,  with  Mabin  its  highest  peak,  44;^ 
ft.  The  area  of  the  island  ia  190  sq.  mile 
Pop.  19,147. 

Biliton.    aeeBilUton. 

Bill   "'  (^ut^i'iK   instrument  hook  shap« 
'  towards  the  point,  or  with  a  coi 
cave    cutting    edge ;    used    by  i 

plumbers,  basket-makers,  gar- 
denera,  etc.,  made  in  various 
forma  and  fitted  with  a  handle. 
Such  instruments,  when  used  ^>^  ) 
by     gardeners     for     pruning  \Y 
hedges,  trees,  eta,  are  called 
hedge-oilla  or  bill-hookt.    Also 
an    ancient   military   weapon, 
consisting   of   a   broad,    hook- 
shaped  blade,  having  a  short 
pike  at  the  back  and  another 
at  the  summit,  attached  to  a 
long  handle,  used  by  the  Eng- 
lish infantry  especially  in  de- 
fending    themselves     against 
cavalry  down  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  and   by   civic  guards qm  Enellsl 
or  watchmen  down  to  the  end  Bill,  time  oi 
of  the  seventeenth.  r.liiabeih. 

Bill  *  written  or  printed  paper  con 
'  taining  a  statement  of  any  partic 
ulars.  In  common  use  a  tradesman's  ac 
count,  or  a  printed  proclamation  or  ad 
vertisement,  is  thus  called  a  bill.  Ii 
legislation  a  bill  is  a  draft  of  a  proposw 
statute  submitted  to  a  legislative  ass»mblj 
for  approval,  but  not^yet  enneted  oi 
passed  and  made  law.  When  the  bill  bai 
passed  and  received  the  necessary  asseni 
it  becomes  an  act. 

Bill  of  Atttunder  and   of   Paim   am 
Penalties  are  forms  of  procedure  in  tlH 


BiU 


Brltlih  Parliament  which  were  often  re- 
lorted  to  in  times  of  political  agitation  to 
procure  the  criminal  condfmnalion  of  an 
Individual.  The  perKoii  aitninled  loHt  all 
tivil  rlRhta,  he  could  lm\e  uo  iM'ir,  nor 
could  he  aucceed  to  auy  auccHior,  hia 
Mtate  falling  to  the  crown.  These  bills 
were  promoted  by  the  crcwn,  or  the  dom- 
iuuiit  party  in  Parliament,  when  any 
individual  obnoziona  to  it  lonUJ  im't 
rradily  be  reached  by  the  ordinary  forum 
of  procedure.  Parliament  heinK  ijie  hiKli- 
wt  court  of  the  kingdom  could  (linpeuse 
with  the  ordinary  laws  of  evidence,  an<l 
even,  if  actuated  by  passion  or  servilely 
devoted  to  the  authorities,  condemn  tlie 
iccused  in  the  most  arbiirnrv  manner. 
They  were  very  common  under  the 
Tudors.  and  aa  late  as  1S20  the  tri.nl  of 
Queen  Caroline  took  place  under  a  hill  of 
paius  and  penalties.  Bills  of  aitaiiider 
are  prohibited  by  the  cotistitution  of  the 
Inited  States. 

Bill  of  CoMts  is  an  account  rendered  by 
an  attorney  or  solicitor  of  liis  charges  anil 
(IJHbursements  in  an  action  or  in  the  con- 
durt  of  his  client's  jusiness. 

Bill  of  Entry,  a  written  account  of 
goods  entered  at  the  custom-house. 

Bill  of  Exchange  (including  proininsory 
notf»  and  inland  hilln  or  acccptanvea). 
A  bill  of  exchanfre  is  defined  as  an  order 
in  writing  addressed  by  one  person  to 
another,  signed  by  the  person  giving  it, 
requiring  the  person  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed to  pay  on  demand  or  at  a  fi.xed 
or  determinable  future  time  a  certain  sum 
of  money  to  or  to  the  order  of  a  specified 
person  or  to  bearer.  Bills  of  eschansre 
are  divided  into  foreign  and  inland  bills, 
but  in  mercantile  usage  the  term  bill  of 
exchange  is  seldom  applied  to  other  than 
foreign  bills.  An  inland  bill  of  exchange, 
generally  called  a  hill  of  acceptance,  has 
more  in  common  with  a  promissory  note 
tnan  with  a  foreign  bill  of  exchange.  We 
give  the  common  forms  of  the  three  docu- 
nients. 


'Accepted, 
A.  U.  A  Co.* 

(3)  Portion  Hill  of  Exchattum. 

It  10.00. 

....    J       .   .  Lima,  .Taniinry  8,  igii 
/„-  .  .1  ■".'?'. •Jay". »'«'" "'  I'll" "i'*t of  exolinnit* 
(M>cori.l  ami  tli  ij  of  Mtnie  teiioraml  ,|,ite  unpaid! 
l.»y  to  ll.H  or.ler  of  W.  8  the  huh.  of  One  ^".1,, 
.1  e.!  un<l  Ten  Dollars,  tuIu^ as  a.lvi«.,l  lor '  wlileh 

cliuiKo  to  ouraecount,'  or  '  to  account  of nt 

«dvl8eU.'J  (Sign.".l>       K  &  Co. 

To  F.  II.  &  Co.,  Liverpool. 

(Second  and  third  drawn  in  aanin  form  as  thi 
nrst.  one  only  of  the  set  belnp  negotlahle.  In 
stead  of  thrpeeop!.-).  being  usfd,  which  Is  called 
firiiwing  a  bill  In  parts,  one  onlv  inav  b«  drawn, 
the  form  then  used  bring  'this  sola  of  ex- 
change.") 

The  aieeptorof  thUblll  writes  across  tt  tlie 
rtaie  on  wJifeh  It  Is  presented,  together  with  hia 
signature,  thus  :— 

•Accepted  Feb.  8,  1018. 
F.  a  &  Co.' 


(1)  Promissory  Note. 

Ino.oo. 

Ti.,...   ™  Philadelphia,  January  2, 1913. 
fn  »i,  J  7*^  months  after  date  I  promise  to  pav 
thi^r.m ''?'■/?'  ^^i^-  [."">  W.  .<  or  liis  order'] 
wi..«  ^f.2?'  """dred  and  Ten  Dollars,  for 
value  received.  (Signed)       J.  D. 

(2)  Inland  Bill  of  Acceptance. 

PhilaJolphla,  January  2, 1912. 
for'to /!;!f„?i*°"'S5r"g'".i*»'«  P»y  to  our  order 
area  ana  Ten  Dollars,  for  value  received. 

(Signed)       F.  G.  &  Co. 

To  Hasm.  a.  B.  &  Co.,  New  York. 


tll.CO 


There  Is  Usually  a  current  rate  of  dis- 
count for  first-clnss  bills,  which  is  deter- 
mined ill  Orent  Britain  by  the  rates  of 
the  Bank  of  England.  When  a  bill 
reached  the  date  of  payment,  and  was  not 
duly  paid,  it  used  to  be  noted  or  protested, 
but   this  is  now  only  done  with  foreign 

1  •  V  ^'■"t''''t'nff  Is  a  legal  form,  in 
which  the  payee  Is  declared  responsible 
for  all  consequences  of  the  non-payment 
of  the  bill.  Noting  is  a  temporary  form, 
used  as  n  preliminary  to  protesting.  It 
consists  in  a  record  by  a  notary-public 
of  the  presentation  of  the  bill  and  of  the 
reftisnl  of  the  payee  to  honor  it.  Unless 
n  bill  is  noted  for  non-payment  on  the 
one  date,  the  endorsers  are  freed  from 
responsibility  to  pay  it.  In  determln- 
mu;  the  duo  rate  of  a  bill,  a  lesal  allow- 
ance, varying  in  different  countries,  called 
il'iys  of  fjrare,  has  to  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count.  In  Great  Britain  three  days  of 
grace  are  allowed  on  all  bills  indiscrimi- 
"ptP'.v.  except  bills  drawn  on  demand.  A 
hill  of  exchange  drawn  and  accepted 
merely  to  raise  money  on,  and  not  given, 
like  a  srcniiine  bill  of  exchange,  in  pay- 
ment of  a  debt,  is  called  an  accommoda' 
tion  bill.  Different  States  in  America 
have  different  laws  respecting  days  of 
grace,  and  some  have  abolished  days  of 
snue.  The  same  is  the  case  in  'some 
European  countries;  In  others  the  grace 
vanes   from   three   to   thirty  days. 

Dili  of  Health,  a  certificate  or  instru- 
ment signed  by  consuls  or  other  proper 
authorities,  delivered  to  the  masters  of 
ships  at  the  time  of  their  clearing  out 
irom  all  ports  or  places  suspected  of  be- 


Billaud-Varenne 


Billiar 


tng  partlpularlv  subject  to  infM'tlouii  din* 
ordPM,  pprtlfjlnjr  tlie  fitnt<>  of  health  at 
tho  tlDiP  thnt  Huoh  iihipM  nailed. 

Htll  of  Indirtmrnt,  a  wrJit.-n  acTunatloa 
Mibnilftt^  Ui  a  Kmnd-Jiirj-.  If  the  Kriiinl- 
Jiiry  thidk  thnt  th»«  B<TUHatlon  U  fnip- 
portwl  by  probable  evidciii-e,  they  return 
It  to  the  proper  oflicer  of  the  lourt  en- 
rtoraed  with  the  words  'a  true  bill.'  and 
thereupon  the  prisoner  l<i  nald  to  stand 
Indicted  of  the  crime  and  bound  to  make 
""/•we""  to  it.  If  the  gran<l-jury  do  not 
think  the  accusation  supported  bv  prob- 
able evidence,  they  return  It  with  the 
words  'no  bill,'  whereupon  the  prisoner 
may  claim  his  dlschnrjre. 

Bill  of  Lading,  a  memornndum  of  prowls 
Shipped  ..n  board  of  the  vesMcl,  slRnod  bv 
the  master  of  the  vessel,  who  ncknowf- 
edges  the  receipt  of  the  goixls  nnd 
promises  to  deliver  them  In  good  condition 
at  the  place  directed,  dnngers  of  the  sen 
exc«M.teJ.  i,|ii«  of  lading  can  be  trans" 
vZnt  -^  Pn<'«>''«e'nent:  the  endorsement 
hr  ?m "ni"'  W'^^^'*  /"l^  linbilities  un.ler 
the  bill  of  lading  of  the  original  holder 
or  conKiKnee. 

Bill  of  Sal>  a  formal  Instrument  for 
the  conveyau.  or  transfer  of  personal 
chattels,  as  household  furniture,  stock  in 

to  a  crwlif.r  in  security  for  monov  bor- 
rowed, or  obligation  otherwise  iuourred 
empowering  the  receiver  to  sell  the  g.,ods 
If  the  money  is  not  repaid  with  interest 

Billaud-Varenne    V'  '-y  ''*-^  &nn), 

,L^8.  a  noted  French   revolufflt^was 

I?,,i?^"'  ^«,^re  a  principal  part  in  the 
murders  and  massacres  which  followed 
the  destruction  of  the  Bastille ;  vote  i  im- 
mediate death  to  Louis  XVI ;  and  even- 
tuaUy  assisted  in  bringing  about  the  fall 
of  Robespierre.     In  1795,  on  a  reaction 

ESiine?  ^"^  *"^^*^''  ""^  banished  to 

Bill  Broker,  »  financial  agent  or 
-       ^  money-dealer,     who    dis- 

counte  or  negotiates  bills  of  exchange 
promissory-notes,  etc.  tj^i-uunge, 

Bill-chamber,  ?,  department   of   the 

remedies,   or   for  protection   against   im- 

^J?nh'.*Li£'"°<**<''S«^'  comment  in  the 
bUl-chamber,  such  as  interdicts  The 
vocess  of  sequestration  or  bankruptcy 
als.^  issues  from  this  department 


»»  lodginc  ioldiera  when  tli 
•re  not  in  camp  or  barracks  by  nnarf 
Ing  them  on  the  inhabitants  of  a  tov 
The  necessity  for  billeting  occurs  •hi,. 
during  movements  of  the  oops  oi  ^^.\, 
any  accidental  occasion  arises  for  ,m 
teriug  soldiers  in  the  town  which  has  t 
•ufflcient  barrack  accommodation, 
Billet-moldinfiT.    *"*  ornament  m 

architecture,  consisting  of  an  imitation 
billets,  or  round  pieces  of  wood,  plac 
in  a  hollow  molding  with  au  Int.rv 
between  each  two  usually  eciual  to  th* 
own   length. 

Bill-fish.  *'"'    fnr-piko    or    l..ng  ii.,* 

'  gnr    (Lrpidotli'iin  oi»/t<'(/vi 
fish  common  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  ..f  fl 
I  nited  States;  but  the  name  Is  also  L-ivi 
to  other  fishes. 

Bill-hook.    ^^'  ^''^    (cutting  Instr 
ment). 

Billiards  <*>'l'J*rda),     a     well-kti.m 

.     ,„    game,     probably     (lik.     ii 

name)  of  French  origin,  played  wiili  iv..r 

balls  on  a  flat  table.     Various  modw  c 

play,    constituting   many   distinct   hmw 

are   adopted,   according   to   the   tnstis  r, 

the  players,  some  being  more  In  favur  j 

one  countrj'.  some  in  another.    The  stand 

"a  American  table  is  of  oblong  shii.p; 

liy   10  feet,   though   more  comnionlv  th 

size  is  414   b.v  0  feet.      In   EnjilMiiil  il,, 

table  is  0  by  12  and  has  six  holes  nt  thi 

corners  and  sides  called  pockets,     lu  th, 

Irench  table,  the  kind  now  commonly  iism 

in  America,  there  are  no  pockets.  "Kad 

player  13  provided   with  a  cue  to  striiif 

the  balls.    The  cue  is  a  wooden  rod  from 

4  or  5  to  G  or  8  feet  long,  rounded  in  form, 

find    tapering   gradually   from   14    inrhn 

in  diameter  at  the  butt  to  %  inch  or  lesj 

at  the  point,  which  is  tippedTwith  leather 

and  rubbed  with  chalk  to  make  the  stroiie 

smooth.      In    the    three-ball    gam.-    two 

players  engage      Each  has  a  white  ball, 

an.l   a   red   ball  is  common   to   tho  two. 

riiis  was  called  coram  bole  in  French  and 

became  connon  in  Enriand.  and  carom  in 

the  Luitecl  States.     When  the  game  bai 

cornmenced    the    player   is    at    libcitv  tu 

strike  at  either  his  opponent's  ball  nr  iLe 

red,  and  c^ontinues  to  play  as  long  .is  he 

succeeds   in    scoring.     The   whole   of  an 

uninterrupted    run    of    play    is    called  a 

Imak.    In  the  four-ball  game  it  is  luuch 

*'cT',.*°  make  points,  the  larger  number 

ot   balls  offering  ir    e  opportunities  fur 

successful  caroms.    There  are  manv  nilei 

connected  with  the  game  which  m'ust  be 

omitted   here.     By   "nursing"   the  balla, 

keeping  them  together  near  the  cunhion^ 

extraordinary   runs   have   been   made  by 

billiard  experts.    Scores  of  500  and  mow 


Billiiigi 


Bimetallism 


M  Bim^n:£»o    (b,.ton.').  . 

U  played  with  fifteen  bills :  and  the  object  between  nJl^Jt,  i  ^?"*  ''"'''»'•  *•»*«'«' 
of  the  payers  is  to  try  w\»o  will  Docket  of  .^  Jrrn-.fu.'"'*' .i'"'  ^- *•  «'  Borneo, 
or'po^'  thejtreatost'^numbeTVffiSJea  imT,'"'  ""»-"■""-"-•--  '-- 
Thin  corresponds  largely  to  the  Aineri.>«n  T^.M^.    Jll^..    .._.  ,       .   ,.    ,     -.-, 

trepans. 


layod  somi'what  differentlv.  »«.  ^#  "  ™i."  °?!!**!!._^i?l     V»  *•"   «l«'r»osit« 


iLV/  buHs  plVyTd^Z;*ha^''3lffer;n'ui"  S'lff  ^ir^Jr''^  ^-tc:"  ItrVl",;  d=5 
It  w  a  favorite  »nruo  with  thoHC  who  nnv  ?h!  uJ^'^i\^°T\'\''P'^-    '*  ^"^  c.J»'d  to 
for  Htakcs.    an<r  n.„y    b.    conHiSod'^an  5mbJS*'h'?.i-"'i„    .'J-i'^'u*'"^  '^"'^"'  «'  P*'" 
Enflish  variant  of  billinnlB.     It  embraws  t£%V.iP"*J°  •^*'r"*  *^ ^a*  K^^eu  up  to 
an  imiefinlte  number  of  plny,.A.'^o„ch^,f  S'n     lil    VhRv  "-^"^^-'O^*^'- 
whom  is  provide.1  with  a  ball  of^  different  Billroth    U?S''L"/>I  A'-bkkt  r"«'«TiA.N 
color  from  any  of  the  others.    They  pUy  «ur«eon    nf  vj^i^r'n'^   a.uotod   Austrian 
io  succession,  and  each  tries  to  n.,f  hi«  i.j?      '•*'', 5.^'''''"K  *""'?»"•  «'"«  born  at 
oppcmeut's  ball.     If  he  succeeds  w?th  n„»  1  *'^^''°  '"  i**"?-     "«  fi''«^>   »•'«  chair  of 
hi  goes    on    to    the    next?  if    he    fails  in'fh'VX  ^^"''^  ^"'"^  !«<»  *«  1WI7  and 
aaotIi.>r   piujer    takes    lu"  tu  n     nlavh.^  Im^'*!^*'*"''''  ^''^  "S^'^P^^d  the  professor- 
firat    on    the    ball    of    the    last    DlnVer*  ^IR.:?'  ""/^''^  at  Vienna,  where  the  re- 
There  are  thus  two  points  which  a  n^i:  A?'?^''5..1*"\'?™^'^?'^°,°«»  "f«  *«"  «Pent. 
player  has  to  aim  at :  to  p^'t  as  many  K  o/mr?„r  rT-  *"^  P^f^'PaJ  work  was  All- 
u  IH..sible  and  to  keep  lis  balHn  a  safe  Kam«  n^i^C^"?!^     Pathohgie     und 
position  relatively  to  that  of  the  follow-  i-i    '^      ^^^-     "®  ^»^;*?  '"  1«»4- 
Icf  player,  as  tfle  player  whose  ballU  B^^nCy,    ^'fS^^V!:  ,«" ,  I^°«f"''h   martyr, 
potteu  has  to  pay  the  prescribed  nenaltv    hum*  n*  »i,      *  i.  Pfo'^ably.   about    1405 ; 
BillinM    (bil'ings).     a     cit5%     cSSntv  l^5i      x}h  «*«•«! 'n  .'-"ndon,  August  19 
.        "e*    seat     of     Yellowstone     Po     }^h.  k^*"'*  **?  ^\^  '*«*  '°  a"  essentia 
Montana,    on     the    YellowstT'ne     RhS"  ffidlc\nT.M°'^^«''*^''"'H?*'«^   """"an 
Farming  and  stock  raising  are  the  chief  WnW  'n^S  ^*^"  "'"'•'':  *'"'  displeasure  of 
industries.     Pop,  13,500  ».  ''*^-'^'  "°^  ^^s  onvictid  of  heresy.    He 

BiLineS  Jo«J«  S"aw,  noted  Ameri-  Te  did 'hnAlfl'iP*""*""'^^^'?'"''*^"''*' which 
!r  ^'  <^"°  «"«-gt"on  and  wri^  on  hfs  nnoBf«.l^*h;  overcome  by  remorse  for 
medirme  and  hygiene,  born  ISMO-  Hi»!i  «  apostasy,  he  resumed  h  a  preaching. 
1913.  He  ser^-^^'dSring  ?he  Sil  wa^  tZl  "'dienwiT^f''"'*'*-.- "«  ^"^  «8»i» 
and  was  promoted  to  rank  of  lieutenant^  hon  i„^  1^"^"^*  'lu  ''""'?.  *»«  o«^ers.  and 
wloiu'I  for  distinguished  conduct.     J"  fcutlol  ^  "'"^  authorities  for  ex- 


Biliingi 


,     -'»'     fclef'i^ft'th^^^S  Biloxi       ta-'^^>.   a   city   of   Missis- 
can  hnmorist  {q.  v.).  „Uh    oi,?.,    "'?'"•  °"  *'";  ^"'^  of  Mexico. 

Billings,    William,  American  musical  Trade.     \^^a"settHr"b;"Fr.r^  ^   ^ 

jaid  to  be  the  first  American  o;,m^ser  BlloXl,  a  small  Indian  tribe  inhabiting 
He  revolutionized  American  church  musfe  th«  rh,w«  "'k'"»""'  thought  to  belong  to 
by  h,s  works,    which    include   mivl.^  g'j^Choctaws,  but  proved  to  belong  to  the 

T'^^:^^^*'^^^''^^'^  Bilston  SrS>dV"-,«^^-'-^. 

amonR  the  troops.    Died  1800  ^fk^^^"  •"  **  ^?l'  e^t'Lisivo  manufactories 

f  «w  "j,'£f-i.j;i„-  Birtrmsm>p» «... 

M   i^ndoa,    on    th«    Ipft    Kont    ^    .iTi  •  .  system  of  winage  which 

Billington  ^^ll^ift"").  Eu,«„„„.  &"^;'?dt';.',jr',^%tV.U'  SJ," 


Bimlipatam 


Binocnls 


^'1 
'VI 


legal  tender,  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  peach    Andrew    Johnson,    President 

the  metals  are  avoided,  while  the  prices  the  United  States,  and  was  chairman 

of    commodities    are    rendered    steadier,  the    managers    who    conducted    the    ii 

The  system  of  bimetallism  has  been  set  peachment  trial. 

asi  le   in    most    commercial   countries   in  Dinop'ha.Tn    Joseph,  an  English  write 

favor   of  a  single   gold   standard.     The  ■"*"»""''">  bom  in  1668;  died  in  172; 

United  States  Las  been  one  of  the  latest  distinguished  himself  as  a  student  at  O 

countries  to  adopt  this.    After  the  election  ford,    and    devoted   his   attention    parti 

of   1900   bimetnllism    passed    from  view,  ularly   to  ecclesiastical  antiquities.      I 

and  the  silver  issue  was  withdrawn  from  was  compelled  to  leave  the  university  f 

the  Democratic  platform  in  1904.  alleged  heterodoxy,  but  was  presented 

niTnlinafoTn    <bim-]i-p&-t&m'),  a   sea-  the    living    of    Headbournworthy,    ne; 

Siiuupubiuu    p^j^j  ^f   jjjjj^    Madras  Winchester,   and  afterwards   to   that 

Presidency,    with    a    brislc    trade.      Pop.  Ilavant,    near    Portsmouth.      His    gre 

10,212.  work,    Originea    Ecclemaaticw,    or    Am 

PinolnTiaTi       a  town  in   Luzon,  Phil-  quitiea  of   the   Christian   Church,   in  : 

Ainaiouau,     jp  j^^  islands,  in  Pan-  vols.,  was  published  1708-1722. 

vas;nan    nrnvinna        V/in     1 0  9nr.  BinffllftintOn     (blUg'am-ton) ,      »      "!♦ 

IT-  ***"& ***'•"*''*'"■    county  seat  of 


gasinan  province.     Fop.  10,295.  Bin?lifl.niton.   (bing'am-ton),    a    rit 

Binan  (hC-nyUn'),  a  town  of  the  prov-  *'*"&***'•"*''*'"■    county  seat  of  Br<»m 
mce  of  La  Laguna,  Luzon,  Phil-  county,  N.  Y.,  at  the  junction  of  tho  Ch 
ippinc  Islands,  in  a  rice  and  timber  pro-  nango  and  Susquehanna  rivers.  215  mil 
duciug  country.     Pop.  9563.  N.  w.  of  New  York  city.     It  is  the  se; 

BinarV  (bl'na-rl),  twofold;  double. — '  of  several  collegiate  institutions,  of  tl 
**  J'  Binary  compound,  in  chemis-  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  ar 
try,  a  compound  of  two  element::!,  or  of  an  homes  for  orphan  children.  There 
element  and  a  compound  performing  the  also  a  state  armory.  It  has  an  extensii 
function  of  an  element,  or  of  two  com-  trade,  and  many  important  manufacture 
pounds  performing  the  function  of  ele-  cigar-making  being  a  leading  industry.  : 
ments,  according  to  the  laws  of  com-  receives  its  name  from  William  Binghai 
bination.— //tnari/  theory  of  salts,  the  once  the  owner  of  its  site.  He  was 
theory  which  regarded  all  salts  as  being  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  17f 
made  up  of  two  oxides,  an  acid  oxide  -88  and  of  the  United  States  Senat 
and  a  basic  oxide ;  thus  sodium  carbon-  1795-1801.  Binghamton  lies  in  a  bu 
ate  aa  made  up  of  soda  (NajO)  and  ter  and  cheese-making  district.  Pop.  48 
carbon    dioxide    (COj). — Binary    star,    a  443. 

double  star  whose  members  revolve  round  Pitio'Iav  *  market  town,  W.  Ridin 
a  common  center  of  gravity.  •"*"6*«Jj'>    „f      Yorkshire,      15     mile 

BillCll6     e^ipsh),  a  town  of  Belgium  w.  n.  w.  of  Leeds,  with  considerable  mat 
prov.  liainaut,  with  manufac-  ufactures  of  worsted,  cotton,  paper,  an 
tures  of  lace,  pottery,  etc.     Pop.  12,500.     iron.     Pop.  18,759. 

Bindrabnnd.  see  BrindaUn.  Binmaley,  l^^^^^^t  pTnV^nS^ 

Bindweed  ^^^  common  name  for  Luzon,  on  the  delta  of  the  river  Agar 
*""'  plants  of  the  genus  Con-  It  is  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Manili 
volvulus,  especially  of  C  arvensis,  and  and  Dagupan  railway.  Fisheries,  potterj 
also  of  plants  of  the  allied  gonus  Calys-  salt  manufacture,  roofing  made  of  Nipi 
tegia,  especially  C.  soldaneUa  and  C.  leaves,  and  nipa  wine  are  its  industries 
sepium.      Tlie    black    bryony    is    called   Pop.  16,439. 

hlack  hindweed;  smilax  is  called  rough  BlTITinrlp  (bin'a-kl),  a  case  or  box  oi 
hindtceed.  ■  SoWnum  dulcamara  (the  •"•^""n'*'**'  the  deck  of  a  vessel  neai 
bitteraweet)  is  the  hlue  bindweed  of  the  steering  apparatus,  containing  th( 
Ben  Jonson.  compass  and  lights  by   which  it  can  hi 

Bin&reil    ^  town  of  Germany,  in  Hesse-    read  at  night. 

o  )  Danmstadt,  on  the  left  bank  BinTHkV  Horace,  born  in  Philadelphii 
of  the  Rhine,  in  a  district  producing  ex-  •"*""« J  >  jn  1780:  died  in  1875;  us « 
ecllent  win<>«j.  The  jMUnsethurm  or  prominent  lawyer,  for  many  years  loadpi 
Mouse-tower  in  the  middle  of  the  river  is  of  the  Pennsylvania  bar.  He  was  a 
the  scene  of  the  well-known  legend  of  member  of  Congress  from  1833  to  183,'), 
Bishop  ITatto.    Pop.  (lltOo^  9950.  BlTITlAV  Thomas,  a  popular  independ- 

Binsrliani  ^'''"K"'}')"Tf>"'<' a.,  lawyer   ■"*""*'J»  ent  preacher,   theologian,  and 
,       .     .     ^^i'pt' l<?Sis!;itor.  Isnrn  in  Penn-    rontroveraialist,    born    at    Newcaslle-on- 
sylvnnia  m  181o :  died  in  1900.   Admitted    Tyne    1798;    died    1874;    a    voluniiuous 
to  the  bar  in  1840,  eleeted  to  Congress  in    writer. 

1854,  and  re-elected  for  several  terms,  Binoftnlar  (bI-nok'<l-lar),  a  field-ulass 
serving  16  yea™.  He  was  distinguished  -"iuwyuiar  ^^  opera-glass,  or  a  rairro- 
as  a  debater.  In  1868  he.  with  Thaddens  scope  suited  for  viewfng  objects  witk 
Qtevens,  were  made  a  committee  to  im-  both  eyes  at  once. 


Binomial 

Binomial  (bl-nO^mi-al),  in  algebra,  a 
*^  quantity  consisting  of  two 

teims  or  members,  connected  by  the  sign 

tor  •— -.  The  binomial  theorem,  ia 
celebrated  theorem  given  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  for  raising  a  binomial  to 
any  power,  or  for  extracting  any  root 
of  it  by  an  approximating  infinite  series. 
Bintane.  *»  island  of  the  Dutch  East 
^  .V  %r\  Indies,  at  the  s.  extremity 
of  tbe  Malay  Peninsula;  area  450  sq. 
W006  catechu  and  pepper.     Pop. 

Bintnrone  ( Wo'tur-ong ;  ArcticHa 
'  .^  J>**i*«rong) ,  a  carnivo- 
rous animal  of  the  civet  family,  with  a 
prehensile  tail,  a  native  of  India  and  the 
Eastern  Archipelago. 

Binne  (bln'u-e).    See  Benue. 


Bir 


BlO-BlO  (b«o-beo),  the  largest  Chilean 
^  nver,  rises  in  tlie  Andes,  flows 
in  a  N.  w.  direction  for  about  225  miles, 
and  falls  into  the  Pacific  at  the  city 
of  Concepci6n.  It  gives  name  to  a  prov- 
ince of  tl  !  country,  with  nearly  100,000 
inhabitants;  area  524(5  sq.  miles. 
BioCrenesiS  (W-o-jen'e-sis),  the  history 
11  -c    ?,    life  development  gener- 

aUy;    speafically,     that    department    of 
biological  science  which  speculates  on  the 
mode  by  which  new  species  have  been  in- 
troduced; properly  restricted  to  that  view 
which   holds   that    living   organisms   can 
spring  only  from  living  parents. 
BioeraDllV    (W-og'ra-fi),  that  depart- 
°      \   •' .  ment  of  literature  which 
treats  of  the  individual  lives  of  men  or 
women;  and  also,  a  prose  narrative  de- 
tailing the  history  and  unfolding  the  char- 
"'£«'■  M   an    individual    written    by    an- 
otter.     When  written  by  the  individual 
whose   history    is    told    it    is    called    an 
autohogrttphu.     This  species   of  writing 
>s  as  old  as  literature  itself.     In  the  first 
wntury  after  Christ  Plutarch   wrote  his 
Parallel    Uveal    Cornelius    Nepos,     the 
^ve»    of    Mihtary     Commandera;     and 
Suetonius,     the    Lives    of     the    Twelve 
t^«or«.     Modern    biographical   literature 
may  be  said  to  date  from  the  seventeenth 
tfmi"''-^'^^!^''  ?'°«''  Walton,  since  which 
rme  individual   biographies  have   multi- 
^if^  enormously.     Dictionaries  of  biog- 
Bnvlk   n^V  P""^?^     extremely     useful. 

fla«  n'  ^"°«  perhaps  the  first  of  this 
Class.  During  the  nineteenth  centurv 
w  re  published  the  Biographie  VnhJr- 
'JJI%.^  ^oh;   1811-62:    /o«tW/«    rZ- 

C«r»  %o  ^^<>ral  Biographical  Die- 
&infc'?^,^,?^'.  1812-17;  Lippincott's 
fl  r?SriP  v"??"'^.'  &?«"•"  Stephen's 
K  in  V.  Y«'»«"««'  Biography  com- 
peced  in  63  volumes,  the  first  of  which 


appeared  in  January,  1885;  and  Ap> 
pletons  Cgclopedio  of  American  BitS- 
raphy,  (1888),  with  many  other  less  J^- 
uminous  examples. 

Biolo&rV    (bl-ol'o-ji),  a  comprehensiva 
#      1  X..*!'™   ^^^  those  departmenta 

of  science  that  treat  of  living  beings,  in- 
cluding under  this  head  both  animaVand 
plants.  It  therefore  comprehends  both 
botany  and  zooiogy  in  all  their  branches 
and  details. 
Bion  t^^°n),  an  ancient  Greek  pastoral 

.  .^  poet  bora  in  Smyrna,  or  in  its 
neighborhood;  flourished  about  100  b.c. 
lie  wrote  bucolic  and  erotic  poems, 
fragments  of  which  are  extant.  He  is 
8upi)osed  to  have  spent  the  last  years  of 
ms  life  in  Sicily,  where  he  was  poisoned. 
BlOn.  ^""^ek  philosopher,  flourished  in 
„  ^  '  ^the  first  half  of  the  3d  century. 
He  taught  philosophy  at  Rhodes,  and  died 
at  Lhalcis.  He  was  a  popular  writer  and 
appealed  to  the  sympathies  of  the  lower 
classes.  Specimens  of  his  apothegms 
may  be  found  in  Diogenes  Laertius. 
Biot  (*^?)»  Jean  Baptiste,  a  French 
,.  T.  ,  matheinatician  and  physicist,  bom 
at  Paris  in  1774 ;  died  there  in  1862.  He 
became  professor  of  nhysics  in  the  Col- 
lege de  France  in  1800,  in  1803  member 
ol  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  is  es- 
pecially celebrated  as  the  discoverer  of 
the  circular  polarization  of  light.  Be- 
sides numerous  memoirs  contributed  to 
the  Academy  and  to  scientific  journals, 
he  wrote  Eaaai  de  Gcometrie  Analytique; 
frattd  de  Physique  Experimentale  et  Ma- 
iMmatique;  auA  Traits  El^mentaire  de 
I'nyatque  Expfrimentale  as  well  as 
works  on  the  astronomy  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  Indians,  and  Chinese. — His 
son,  Ldouard  Conhtant,  was  an  eminent 
(  ninese  scholar. 
Binlane     (*>I'plftn),   a   flying   machlno 

*^  composed     of     two     gliding 

planes     connected     by      upright     stays 
the  operator  and  machinery  being  on  the 
lower  plane.     See  Aeroplane. 
Bipont      Co""    BipoNTiNE)     Editions, 

*  famous  editions  of  the  classic 

authors,  printed  at  ZweibrHcken  (Fr 
Oeux  Poiita,  Jj.  Bipontium),  in  the 
Khenish  Palatinate.  The  collection  forms 
50  vols.,  begun  in  1779.  It  was  finished 
at  Strasburg. 

Biquadratic  (I'Huad-rat'ik)    equa- 

\-  .     ,    '''^°"^f'     'n     algebra,     an 

equation  raised  to  the  fourth  power  or 
where  the  unknown  quantity  of  one  of  the 
terms  has  four  dimensions.  An  equation 
^li  A^.K'?^  f^^^  ^5?P'?te  is  of  the  form 
j;4-A;r'H-BipJ'+C»-fD=0,  where  A,  B. 
I.,  and  D  denote  any  known  quantities 
whatever. 


Bir.  2?  PiM!H-JlK,  a  town  of  Asiatic 
'  Turkey,  62  miles  n.  e.  Aleppo,  om 
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the  Euphrates,  at  the  point  where  the 
great  caravan  route  from  Syria  to  Bag- 
dad crossei  the  river.  Pop.  est  over  lO,- 
000. 

nirhTintn  or  Beebbhoou  (ber'b'hOm), 
JSlTDnum,  ^  digtrict  of  Britirii  India, 
in  the  Bardw&n  division  of  Bengal ;  arra, 
1756  sq.  milea.  Chief  manufactures,  silk 
and  lacquered  wares.  Pop.  902^280. 
HirnTi  (fieitito),  a  genus  of  trees,  order 
**xx vu  jBetulacete.  which  comprises 
only  the  birches  and  alders,  which  inhabit 
Europe,  Northern  Asia,  and  North  Amer- 
ica. The  common  birch  is  indigenous 
throughout  the  north,  and  on  high  situa- 
tions in  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  ex- 
tremely hardy,  and  no  other  species  of 
trees  approach  so  near  to  the  north  pole. 
It  is  the  only  tree  found  in  Greenland. 
The  white,  gray  or  poplar  birch,  B.  alha, 
is  the  principiu  European  species.  The 
wood  of  this  tree,  which  is  light  in  color 
and  firm  and  tough  in  texture,  is  used 
for  chairs,  tables,  bedsteads,  and  the 
woodwork  of  furniture  generally,  also  for 
fisA-casks  and  hoops,  and  for  smoking 
hams  and  herrings,  as  well  as  for  many 
small  articles.  In  Russia  the  oil  ex- 
tracted from  it  is  used  in  the  preparation 
of  Russian  leather,  to  which  it  imparts 
its  well-known  scent.  The  sap,  from  the 
amount  of  sugar  it  contains,  affords  a 
kind  of  agreeable  wine.  Which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  tree  being  tapped  in  the 
warm  weather  of  spring,  when  the  sap 
runs  most  copiously.  Dried,  ground  and 
mixed  with  meal,  birch  bark  is  used  in 
Norway  for  feeding  swine;  and  in  times 
of  scarcity  it  has  served  for  bread.  The 
North  American  species  are  several  and 
all  of  value.  The  canoe  or  paper-birch, 
B.  papyrifera,  is  a  large  tree  with  tough, 
durable  bark,  largely  used  by  the  Indiana 
in  the  manufacture  of  canoes  and  lodges. 
The  yellow  birch,  B.  lutea,  so  named  from 
its  beautiful  bark  of  golden  yellow  color, 
grows  to  a  large  size  and  is  much  valued, 
its  wood  being  heavy,  strong  and  hard. 
The  black,  sweet,  cherry-  or  mahogany- 
birch,  B.  lenttt,  has  a  spicy,  aromatic 
bark,  yielding  a  volatile  oil  identical  with 
oil  of  wintergreen,  and  its  heavy,  dark- 
colored  wood  is  largely  used  in  cabinet 
work.  Other  species  are  the  red  or  river- 
birch,  B.  nigra,  of  the  Southern  States, 
and  B.  ocoidenialeg,  found  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  farther  west.  Several 
shrubby  species  are  distributed  through 
alpine  and  arctic  regions,  as  the  alpine 
birch,  B.  nana,  the  low  or  dwarf  birch, 
B.  pumila,  and  the  scrub  birch,  B.  glan- 
dulosa. — BiRcn  Beer  is  an  artificial  non- 
fermented  sweet  liquid  of  a  wine-red  color, 
flavored  with  birch. 

IMrflli  Samttel,  orientalist,  bom  in 
***""»>    London  in  1818;  died  in  1885. 


He  entered  the  British  Museum  as  a 
tant  keeper  of  antiquities  in  1836,  am 
timately  became  keeper  of  the  Egyi 
and  Assyrian  antiquities.  He  was 
ciiflly  famed  for  his  capacity  and  ^ki 
Egyptology,  and  was  associated 
Baron  Bunsen  in  his  work  on  Egypt, 
tributing  the  philoloirical  portions  r 
ing  to  hieroglyphics.  His  principal  w( 
besides  numerous  contributious  to 
transactions  of  learned  societies,  to 
cydopaedias,  etc.,  include  OcUlerj/  of 
ttquitie$,  1842 ;  Introduction  to  the  S 
of  HieroalyphtOB,  1857 ;  Egypt  from 
Earlieat  Ttmea,  1875,  and  others. 
Bireh  Thouas,  an  industrious  h 
Mu.vuf  pj^Q  njj^  biographer,  bon 
London  in  1705;  killed  by  a  fall  froa 
horse  in  1766.  He  took  orders  in 
church  in  1730,  and  obtained  in  IT! 
living  in  Essex.  In  1734  he  engaged 
others  in  writing  the  General  IlistVi 
and  Critical  DictUtnarVf  founded  on 
of  Bayle,  and  completed,  in  ten  vols. 
in  1741.  He  subsequently  obtained  ^ 
ous  preferments  in  the  church. 
nirnli  Thomas,  American  paii 
^i-i-vu.,  ^^  ip  London,  England,  i: 
died  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1851.  He 
fined  himself  to  portrait  painting  i 
1807,  when  he  took  up  marine  paini 
achieving  a  high  reputation  in  thiit  f 
Several  of  his  works  represent  naval 
ties  of  the  war  of  1812,  notably  the 
gagement  between  the  ship  United  Si 
and  the  Macedonian,  and  that  betweea 
Conatitution  and  the  Ouerri^rc.  1 
these  are  in  the  Harrison  colleitioi 
Philadelphia. 

Birch-Pfeiffer    (b5'-»-pfi'fr)- c> 

.UXJ.VU  j.t.s,MM%,t.      ix)XTB,     a    Gen 
dramatist    and    actress,    born    in    SI 

fart  in  1800;  died  at  Berlin  in  1 
be  married  Dr.  Birch  of  Copenhagei 
1825,  and  obtained  great  success  a 
performer  and  author.  She  was  for  s 
years  manager  of  the  ZQrich  the: 
and  latterly  of  the  Hoftheatcr  iu  Bei 
She  wrote  several  novels  ami  » 
seventy    plays. — Her   daughter,    Wili 

MINE  VON    IIlLLEBN    (bom    183(1)    Is 

known  as  a  writer  of  povels. 
Bird  Edwabd,  an  English  painttr,  I 
'  at  Wolverhampton  in  177-';  i 
at  Bristol  in  1819.  He  became  an  ac 
uiician  in  1815.  He  excelled  in  hi^toi 
and  genre  subjects.  Among  his  'h'n'i 
tnres  are  the  Death  of  Eh,  and  FieU 
Chevy  Chate,  After  the  Battle. 

Bird     BOBKBT       MONTGOUERT,       nut 

'  bom  at  New  Castle,  Delawart 
1803 ;  died  in  1854.  He  became  a  do 
in  Philadelphia,  wrote  for  Edwin  For 
the  tragedy  The  Oladiator;  also 
loo$a,  published  Calaver,  a  mmance 
Mexico  and  other  noveli,  and  in  1847 


Bird  I  Bird-bolt 


ame  joint  edit(«  «iid  pubUsher  of  the 
SorVt  Amertotm  ond  United  8tate» 
Ouette.— Bin  son  Fbeoebick  M.  Bibd 
born  1838 ;  died  1908.  became  profesTo? 
of  Mycholo^  in  Lelii^h  University  in 
m-m^  ^PJ»'nco«'«  Magazine 

Bird-bolt,  ?„!*'5ir*'i''*«''' "««»*  a"ow 

.  crossbow.  '"'  "•"''*^"«  *'  •'^  ^«"" 
Birdcall,    fi?„  *?,«*'■"???* 'or  imitating 

^  *  *u  *''®  '^'^^  ^^  ^^^^^  in  order  to 
attract  them  bo  that  they  may  be 
caught 

Bird-catchine  Spider,  '^  name 

■      ^         :j  .   *  '  applied     to 

gifantic  spiders  of  the  genera  Mygdle 
and  Lpcira,  more  especially  to  the  Myaile 
o«c«/ano,  a  native  of  Surinam  and  else- 
where  which  preys  upon  insects  and 
small  birds  which  it  hunts  for  and 
Dounccs  on.  ^  It  is  about  two  inches 
long,  very  hairy,  and  almost  black :  its 
feet  when  spread  out  occupy  a  surface 
of  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter. 

Bird-cherry,  K  sP'^ies  of  cherry 
jii  (Frunua  padua),  a  very 
ornamental  tree  m  shrubberies  from 
Its  purple  bark,  its  bunches  of  white 
flowers,  and  its  berries,  which  are  succes- 
sively green,  red,  and  black.  Its  fruit  is 
nauseous  to  the  taste,  but  is  greedily  eaten 
by  birds.  The  wood  is  much  used  for 
cabinet-work.  It  is  common  in  the 
Mtive  woods  of  Sweden  and  ScoUand. 
Bird-lime,  ?  viscous  substance  used 
♦«  ,„„i,  *i  for  entangling  birds  so  as 
to  make  them  easily  caught,  twigs  being 
for  this  purpose  smeared  with  it  at  places 

fmm\ni[''l''T'"^.  ^*  "  o"en  prepared 
from  holJy-bark,  being  extracted  by  boil- 

Bird  of  Paradise,  *^^ .  °*™®    for 

family  of  birds  (Paradiaeid^)  ^of  spfendid 
plumage,  allied  to  the  crows,  inhabiting 
kJ  Guinea  and  the  adjacent  islands' 
Among  the  most  striking  of  these  birds 
«L„i%f^**  ^"^  °^  paradise,  ParadUea 
mda,  the  one  most  often  found  in  col- 
nuru^'  ^^^-  '''°«  paradise  bird,  Cincin- 

sS«.H^'"%  "  '''K^'y  ornamented 
species;  the  rifleman  or  rifle-bird,  Ptilor- 

Z<,dZ  n-^i  ,*,**5  magnificent  bird  of 
?erizH  U^'^'**'""''??,  "^"Onifica,  charae 
bi?H  f  7  "il  ^"r*'*"?  "'ff:  t^e  superb 
mod  ^%l^^l'  Lophorina  atra,  a  Vare 
an/  /i  ^>^  feathers  of  the  P.  major 
n°l,  :•  "}/"<»•  are  th«8e  chiefly  worn  in 

I  ^n^ed  to^hTmafi'biS  °""'°'°*'  "' 
Birds.  See  Ornithology. 

Bird-seed.  ***^  '^r  feeding  cage-birds, 
Uri.  .     «»Peclally  the  seed  of  Pka- 

I  ««#  canartenatB,  or  canary-grase. 
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Birds'-nests 

Bird's-eye,  *  °*"?.  «'  temander 
m«AH,.       Ai     ■P«edwell   (Veronioa  oka- 

Bird's-eye  Limestone, » •li'iiaion  of 

S"'iri"»  fock?  of  North  iSeric^,\V 
parently  equivalent  to  the  Llandeilo 
Beds,  BO  called  from  the  dark  circular 
markings  which  stud  many  portions  of 
Its  mass,  which  have  been  referred  to 
tne  remains  of  brachiopods. 

Bird's-eye  Mavle.  *^"''^*"*  mapie,  the 

*       ,     '^     'wood    of    the 
Bugar-maple   when    full   of   little    knotty 
spots    somewhat    resembling   birds'    eyes 
much  used  in  cabinet-work.  ' 

Bird's-eye  View,  ^®  representation 
»»..ij  .«  ,  of  any  scene  as  it 

would  appear  if  seen  from  a  considerable 
elevation  right  above. 

Bird's-foot.  ^  S°™™<^°  °a™e  'or  sev- 
...  '  eral      plants,      especially 

papilionaceous  plants  of  the  genus  Or- 
mthopus,  their  legumes  being  articulated, 
cylindrical,  and  bent  in  like  a  claw. 

Bird's-foot  Trefoil,   he  p  o  p  u  i  a  r 

'  uame  of  Lotut 
cormcuiatus,  and  one  or  two  other  creep- 
ing leguminous  plants  common  in  Britain. 
The  ordinary  bird's-foot  trefoil  is  a  com- 
mon British  plant,  and  is  found  in  most 
parts  of  Europe  as  well  as  in  Asia,  North 
Africa  and  Australia,  and  is  a  useful 
pasture-plant. 

Bird'S-nest.  ?  ^^'^^  popularly  given 
,T  ...  ..  '  .to  several  plants,  as 
Neotttantdus-avia,  a  British  orchid  found 
in  beech  woods ;  so  called  from  the  mass 
of  Interlaced  fibers  which  form  its  roots. 
MoHOtrdpa  hypopitya,  a  parasitic  erica- 
ceous  plant  growing  on  the  roots  of  trees 
in  fir  woods,  the  leafless  stalks  of  which 
resemble  a  nest  of  sticks;  and  Asplenium 
ntdua,  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
fronds  grow,  leaving  a  nest-like  hollow  in 
the  center. 

Birds'-nests.  edible,  the  nests  of  the 
4  '  I.;,  r  '^  salangane  (Collocalia 
functpnaga)  and  other  species  of  swifts 
(or  swiftlets)  found  in  the  Indian  seas. 
Ihey  are  particularly  abundant  in  the 
larger  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 
The  nest  has  the  shape  of  a  common  swal- 
low's nest,  is  found  m  caves,  particularly 
on  the  seashore,  and  has  the  appearance 
of  fibrous,  imperfectly  concocted  isinglass. 
When  procured  before  the  eggs  are  laid 
the  nests  are  of  a  waxy  whitenes-s  .nnd 
are  then  esteemed  most  valuable;  when 
the  bird  has  laid  her  eggs  they  are  of  sec- 
ond quality;  when  the  young  are  fledged 
and  flown  the  old  nest  is  destroyed  by  the 
nest  gatherers,  to  promote  the  constru'^ 
tlon  of  new  nests.  They  appear  to  be 
composed   of  a   mucilaginous   substance 


Birds  of  Passage 
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are  then  C8te«med  moat  valuable;  when  died  at  I^ndon  in  1841.  Ho  studied  n 
the  bird  has  laid  her  eggs  they  are  of  sec-  icine  at  Edinburgh;  was  appointed  to 
ond  quaUty;  when  thiyoung  are  fledged  chair  of  natural  and  experunental  phi 
and  flown,  of  third  quaUty.  T?hey  appear  ophy  in  the  _^de"o°"»°„^°85»t^^^^^^^ 
to  be  coiJiposed  of  a  mucilaginous  sub-  Glasgow  in  1709,  where  he  successfi 
stance  secreted  by  special  glands,  and  not,  established  a  class  for  mechanics, 
as  was  formerly  thought,  made  from  a  J  806  he  settled  as  a  phyrician  in  Lorn 
glutinous  mariue  fucus  or  sea-weed.  The  and  in  1822  founded  the  Lon 
Chinese  consider  the  nests  .as  a  great  Mechanics'  Institute,  now  know  as 
stimulant  and  tonic,  and  it  is  said  that  Birkbeck  Literary  and  Scientific  In 
about  8^/4  millions  of  them  are  annually  tution. 

imported  into  Canton.  ,        ^.  ^      .    HirlcPTlfpld     (bir^en-felt),  an  on 

nrrila  Af  PasaotTA  Wrds  which  mi-  J>li«.ciiiciu  j„g  prfncipaUty  belc 
OITOS  OI  X-tlBtKi^c,  gj^te  ^ith  the  jng  to  Oldenburg,  surrounded  by 
season  from  a  colder  to  a  warmer,  or  Rhenish  districts  of  CoblentoB  and  Trei 
from  a  warmer  to  a  colder  climate,  di-  area  312  sq.  m. ;  pop.  43,409.  It  he 
Tided  into  summer  birds  of  passage  toM  market  town  of  the  same  name, 
temper  birds  of  passage.  Such  birds  w-tanlipa,!  (bir^en-hed),  a  boro 
always  breed  in  the  country  to  which  they  AirKeuiieaa  \^f  England,  in  Chest 
resort, in  summer,  «.  e.,  in  the  colder  ot  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^f^yy  q(  the  Mersey,  opiKi 
their  homes.  Among  European  summer  Liygnjool.  It  has  commodious  docks  \ 
birds  of  passage  are  the  cuckoo,  swallow,   ^  j.^^'^^j  ^  ^f  ^^^^  g  ^jji^.^, 

etc.     In  America  the  robin  is  a  famuiar  ^  complete  system  of  railway  commun 
example.     See  Mtgratton  of  Animals.  ^.^j,  f^^  ^^^  shipment  of  goods  and  di 

Birds  of  Prey,  iJlotore^''  induding  ^^""'•s  «« «V^;^r^>  '^^^  pP°"p?'  "' 

1  I  "^Ptores.  inciuuin},  ^^.j^^  ^^^  shipbuilding  and  engineer 
vultures,  eagles,  hawks  or  falcons,  buz-  j^^  commerce  is  in  all  respects  a  bra 
zards,  and  owls.  n-  j  „„,„i,.-„„  «„.-    of  that  of  Liverpool.    The  communica 

Bird-Spider.  ?*®  Btrd-oatchmg  Spt-  ^.jjj  Liverpool  is  by  large  steamboats 
^.  .u->  -    x'         ««s„^*    „«<,o<>i   by  a  railway  tunnel  under  the  bed  of 

Bireme    <*'>'j:*°I>'    r„to°Tr  ti»T!  «}  Mersey    41^    miles    long    including 
"^".      ^•»th   two   banks   or   tiers   of   approaches,   21  feet  high,  26  feet  x, 
oars;  tnremc,  one  with  three  tiers,  quad-  tfie  roof  being  about  30  iset  below  the 
rtreme,  one  with  four;  qmnquereme.  one  ^^    ^^^^    ^^^^.    ^^^    $6,250,000.      J 
with  five..  _.  Ernest    dOH).  130,832, 

"  '      ~"  "  (bir'ming-ham),a( 

uuru  lu  J.UOI    un-xt  i, .-    "»»  '■'^^  -""  "-  -  capital    of    Jeffci 

EndedVropnetorT  ne*Kain^  the  favor'of  county.  Alabama,  and  the  most  impor 
Anna.  Duchess  of  Courland  and  niece  of  ?eat  of  the  iron  industry  in  the  So 
Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  and  when  she  is  95  miles  N.N.w.  of  Montgomery, 
ascended  the  Russian  throne  (1730)  m  the  center  of  an  important  coal 
Biren  was  loaded  by  her  with  honors,  and  iron-mining  region.  Iron  Mountaii 
inti-oduced  at  the  Russian  court.  He  was  miles  distant,  contains  very  rich  hemi 
made  Duke  of  Courland  in  1737,  and  con-  deposits.  The  cit.v  has  numerous  1 
tinned  a  powerful  favorite  during  her  furaaces,  rolling  miUs,  steel  works, 
reign,  freely  indulging  his  hatred  against  and^  population  increased  from  . 
the  rivals  of  his  ambition.  He  caused  17,^1880  to  38,415  in  1900  and  13J,68 
11.000  persons  to  be  put  to  death,  and   1910. 

double  that  number  to  be  exiled.  On  the  Birmingham,  ta^^ut  nf°rn^i 
death  of  Anna  he  became  regent,  but  he     .  ,  ,  }P*f."ty^'  ^"8' 

was  exiled  to  Siberia  in  1741.  On  the  situated  on  the  small  nver  Rea  ncai 
accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne  she  confluence  with  the  Tame,  in  the  n.  ti 
permitted  his  return  to  Russia,  and  in  Warwickshire,  with  suburbs  oxten 
1763  the  duchy  of  Courland  was  restored  into  Staffordshire  and  Worceatersl 
t(,  him  112  m.  n.  w.  of  London,  and  97  s.i 

niratf  a        BlBBETTA,     Bebet'ta      (bi-   Liverpool.    It  is  the  principal  seat  ol 
Aircbvu,      ret'a),  an  ecclesiastical  cap  hardware   manufacture  in    Britain, 
of  a  square  shape  with  stiff  sides  and  a   dueing  metal  articles  of  all  kinds 

tassel   at  top,  usually  black  for  priosti,    pin-,  to  steam-enfdnes.     ■" '- 

violet  for  bishops,   and  scarlet  for  car-  firearms 
dinals 


TtirAn    (bS'ren),    or    Bi'ron,    Ernest  2".  "*"  *  ,'"- — 

Aiicu  j^gj,  yQjj  Duije  of  Courland,  BirminfiTliam 

bom  in  1687 ;  died  1772 ;  was  the  son  of  a  " 


Tt  maniifac! 

in     great     quantities,    swi 

jewelry,  buttons,  tools,  steel  pens,  1( 


.IcwiTiij,     uiiii.,>iii3,     iwuM.    niCT^i     iJCiir.,    .. 

■RiTTrliAnlr   (birk'bek),     George,     the  lamps,     bedsteads,     gas-fittings,    se» 

J>ir&ucv>&    founder  of  mechanics'  insti-  machines,   articles  of  papier-maeh^. 

tutes,  bom  at  Settle,  Yorkshire,  in  1776 ;  way-carriages,  etc.    The  auaatity  of 


fiirnam 

pid   and   silver   plate   manufactured    is 
'^i'o.^  *^{®*^*™P'**^«'    first    established 
in  1841,   18  one   of  the    leading   trades. 
Japanning,     glass     manufacturing,     and 
llaBS-staimog  or  painting  form  important 
branches  of  industry,  as  also  does  the 
manufacture  of  chemicals.     At  Soho  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  the  famous 
works  founded  by  Matthew  Boulton  and 
James    Watt,    who    there    manufactured 
their    first  steam-engines,  and  where  gas 
was  first  used,  plating  perfected,  and  nu- 
merous novel  applications  tried  and  ex- 
periments    made.      Among     the     public 
baildings  are  the  Town  Hall,  a  handsome 
building  of   the   classic   style,   the   Free 
Library  (of  which  the  central  part  was 
burned  in  1879,  when   the  irreplaceable 
Shakespeare  library,  and  the  collection  of 
books,  prints,  etc.,  bearing  on  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Warwickshire,   were   destroyed), 
the  Midland  Institute  and  I'ublic  Art  Gal- 
lery, the  Council  House,  etc.     The  finest 
ecclesiastical    building    is     the    Roman 
Catholic  cathedral,    designed    by    Pugin. 
The  principal  educational  establishments 
are  Queen's  College,  and  the  Mason  Sci- 
entific  College,    merged    in    Birmingham 
Iniversity,  1898-1900;  the  Free  Gram- 
mar School;   and  a   school   of  art  and 
design.     Birmingham  is  known  to  have 
I  existed  in  the  reign  of  Alfred,  in  872,  and 
j  18   mentioned    in    the    Domesday    Book 
(1086)    by   the  aame   of   Bermingeham. 
Another  old  name  of  the  town  is  Brom- 
icycham,    a    form    still    preserved    very 
nearly  in  the  local  pronunciation  Brum- 
mgem.    It  became  a  city  by  royal  grant 
m  1888.    The  population  is  (1911)  525,- 


Birthnght 


Birnam,  Jo^l"  j°  P-r^hshlre,  Scotland, 
'  162i  feet  i.      ,  once  covered 

by    the    royal    forest    i    mortalized    by 

Shakespeare  in  Macbeth. 

BirneV.    J-^mes  G.,   abolitionist,  wag 
•' '     born  in  Kentucky  in  1792 ; 

died  in  1857.    In  1834  he  emancipated  his 

saves   and    advocated    the    abolition    of 

Sif^ry.  Settling  in  Cincinnati?  he  edited 
line  I  Inlanthropist,  its  office  being  mobbed 
mI'Ia"'  V™*"^  *°<*  finaUy  destroyed.    In 

1840  and  1844  he  was  candidate  of  the 
|V"*'"*y„P«rty  for  president,  his  candi- 
Idacy  (1844)  depriving  Henry  Clav  c!  the 

electoral  votes  of  New  York  and  Michigan, 
Iftereby  electing  Polk. 
IBirrell  t^J^'el),  Auqushne,  an  English 
I  author    and     statesman,     born 

ir^l  ^,'oJ!]7<^'  1850;  member  of  Pai-lia- 
Iment  1899-19()6;  professor  of  law  in 
lUmversuy  CoUege,  London,  1896-99; 
■^hiet  Secretary  for  Ireland,  1907-16. 
i"'»,f nting&  include  Ghiter  Dicta,  Life 
W  Charlotte  Bronte,  Rea  Judicatm,  and 
Pther  works. 

airsk,    *   town    in    Orenburg   govern- 
'    ment,  Russia;   founded  in  the 


16th  century  as  an  outpost  against  Bash- 
kir invasion.    Pop.  9000. 

BirS  Nimrud.  ?.  fa™**""  mound  in 
aiA..  «f  ♦».  r^  J  Babylonia,  on  the  west 
Bide  of  the  Euphrates,  t5  miles  s.w.  of 

;VV«"' J!.t°?''a"L  regarded  as  the  remaina 
of  the  Biblical  Tower  of  BabeL  "^" 

Birstal,  ?  mining  and  manufacturing 
T*  vo  i^**^"  .,9'   Yorkshire,   England. 

It  has  woolen  mills.    Pop.  7117. 

Birth,  or^I-ABOB,  in  physiology.  Is  the 

rf««  iLl'^^  }'^  ^^^^^  *  female  of  the 
Class  Mammalia  brings  one  of  her  own 
species  into  the  world!  When  the  foetus 
lias  remained  its  due  time  in  the  womb, 
and  IS  in  a  condition  to  carry  on  a  sep- 
f,[^^®  e-istencc,  it  is  extruded  from  it^ 
place  of  conhnemcnt,  in  order  to  live  the 

i'/fi^'^i'^lV^*''^"';^  *o  ^^^  species,  independ- 
ently of  the  mother.  The  period  of  gesta- 
tion 18  very  different  in  different  animals, 
but  in  each  particular  species  it  is  fixed 
with  much  precision.  At  the  end  of  the 
tnirty-pinth  or  the  beginning  of  the  for- 
tieth week  the  human  child  has  reached 
Its  perfect  state,  and  is  capable  of  living 
separate  from  the  mother:  hence  follows 
m  course  its  separation  from  her;  that 
18,  the  birth.  Contractions  of  the  womb 
gradually  come  on,  which  are  called,  from 
the  painful  sensations  accompanying 
tbem,  lahor-patns.  The  contractions  of 
the  womb  take  place  in  the  same  order  as 
the  enlargement  had  previously  done,  the 
upper  part  of  it  first  contracting,  while 
the  mouth  of  the  womb  enlarges  and 
grows  thin,  and  the  vagina  becomes  loose 
and  distenjible.  By  this  means  the  fojtus, 
as  the  space  within  the  womb  is  gradually 
narrowed,  descends  with  a  turning  motion 
towards  the  opening,  and  some  time  after 
the  head  of  the  child  appears  and  the 
rest  of  the  body  soon  follows.  An  arti- 
ficial birth  is  that  which  is  accomplished 
by  the  help  of  art,  with  instruments  or 
the  hands  of  the  attendant  Premature 
birth  is  one  which  happens  some  weeks 
before  the  usual  time;  namely,  after  the 
seventh  and  before  the  end  of  the  ninth 
month.  Abortion  and  miscarriage  take 
place  when  a  fcotus  is  brought  forth  so 
immature  that  it  cannot  live  They  hap- 
pen from  the  beginning  of  pregnancy  to 
the  seventh  month,  but  most  frequently  in 
the  third  month.  Abortion  is  the  term 
given  to  premature  expulsion  before  the 
third  month  of  gestation,  miscarriage 
from  the  third  to  the  seventh  month. 

Birth  Mark,  see  Nceviu. 

Birthricrht    *°y  '*«'*'  or  privilege  to 

by  birth,  such  as  an  estate  descendible  by 
law  to  an  heir  or  civil  liberty  under  « 
free  constitution.    See  Primogeniture. 


Birthroot 


Bii 


-tt  : 


BirthrAot  i^  name  of  TriUium  erec- 
omiaOQXf  ^^„   ^^j   jjjjjgj   American 

planta  of  the  same  genus,  having  roots 
said  to  be  astringent,  tonic,  expectorant, 
and  antiseptic. 

Bil*thl70rt    (Ariatolochia  clenuttltU) , 

******'*"'     a     European     slirub    so 

called  from  the  supposed  services  of  its 


^AX'**    VTA    «-&  *  %.*«*Aa^^|    ^^^^    ■■■-    «to   s«< 

B.  of  Avellino  in  the  Apennines.  Pop. 
7430. 

Bisaoanino  (Wfrak-kwS'nS),  a  town 
^»i*«n|^iuuw  q£  Sicily,  prov.  Palermo. 
Pop.  90ie. 

Bisalnasrar  y**f:*^"^^*'^.{  *  town  of 

^  r^~«»  India,  la)  miles  N.  n.  w. 
of  Baroda,  has  manufacturers  of  cotton 
and  a  transit  trade.    Pop.  20,000. 

BisalDTir    il?***'?J"PS'^  ^  town  of  In- 
.V      ,.<***'  N.  W.  Provinces,  24  m. 
east  of  Bareli.    Pop.  10,000. 

Bisbee.    *    ^*^    ^    Arizona,    Cochise 
»    county.     Copper   mming   and 

«™ei^°*L?'*  t**®  "»"»  industries.  Pop. 
(1910)  9019.  ^ 

Biscav  (bisltft;  Spanish  Tizcaya),  a 
"J  province  of  Spain  near  its 
northeast  comer,  one  of  the  three  Basque 
provinces  (the  other  two  being  Alava  and 
Guipuzcoa),  area  836  sq.  miles.  The  sur- 
face is  generally  mouutainous;  the  most 
important  mineral  is  iron,  which  is  ex- 
tensively worlced;  capital  Bilbao.  Pop. 
848,684. 

Biscay.  P^^.  o*"*  *^^  P"^  of  the  At- 

*'  lantic  which  lies  between  the 
projecting  coasts  of  France  and  Spain, 
extending  from  Ushant  to  Cape  Finis- 
terre,  celebrated  lor  its  dangcroos  navi- 
gation. 

Bisce&rlie   f^shel'ya),    a   seaport   of 
o  Italy,  province  of  Bari,  on 

the  w.  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  containing  a 
12th  century  cathedral  and  ruins  of  an 
old  Norman  castle.  The  neighborhood 
produces  good  wine  and  excellent  cur- 
rants.    Pop.  30,885. 

BiSChof  (bish'of),  Kabl  Gustav,  Ger- 
^  „  man  chemist  and  geologist, 
born  at  NOmberg  in  1792 ;  died  at  Bonn 
in  1870.  He  was  appointed  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Bonn  in  1822.  He  published 
in  London,  1841,  Reaearchea  on  the  In- 
ternal Heat  of  the  Olobe  (in  English)  ; 
but  his  chief  work  is  the  Lehrbuch  der 

£i^?*£v**'*  *****  phyaikaliachen  Oeologie, 
1847-54. 

BiSChoff  (hish'of),  TnEODoa  Lcdwig 
•  1.  J  I  Wu-HELM,  German  anato- 
?iS;*°?.  ^nysiologist,  born  in  Hanover  in 
1807;  died  at  Munich  in  1882.  He  be- 
came professor  of  comparative  and  patho- 
logical anatomy  at  Heidelberg  in  1836 ;  of 
anatomy  at  Oiessen  in  1841;  and  from 


18S6  to  1878  he  occupied  the  cha 
Munich.  Ue  was  the  author  of  hc 
treatises,  and  gained  distinction  b' 
researches  in  embi7ology. 

Bischweiler   feSt'^'AlsJ^^ 

ralne,  12  miles  n.  of  Strasburg,  oi 
Moder,  with  flourishing  manufactur 
cloth.    A  great  hop  market  is  held 
in  the  autumn.    Pop.  (1910)  814o. 

BiSChof swerda,  fn^^t^sL^o! 

Saxony,  governmental  district  of  Bat 
There  are  a  number  of  manufacturio 
dustries,  and  in  the  neighborhood  e 
sive  granite  quarries.  Scene  of  a  I 
on  May  12,  1813,  between  the  Freneli 
the  Allies,  after  Napoleon's  retreat 
Moscow.  Pop.  7465. 
Biscuit  (Ws'^^t;  Ft.  •twice-bak( 
^7i,  *  ''>°^  of  hard,  dry  I 
which  is  not  liable  to  spoil  when  ! 
More  than  a  hundred  different  sort 
biscuit  are  manufactured,  and  owin 
the  immense  demand  manual  labor 
long  since  been  superseded  in  the  It 
works  by  machinery.  In  making 
biscuit  the  flour  is  mixed  with  wntiT, 
verted  into  dough,  kneaded  with  rol 
cut,  stamped,  conveyed  on  a  frainei 
drawn  by  chiains  through  an  oven  ( 
at  both  ends,  and  thence  passed  to  a 
ing  room — all  without  being  touehet 
hand.  In  many  fancy  biscuits  the  pre 
is  of  course  more  elaborate,  but  erei 
these  machinery  plays  an  important  i 
Meat  biacuita  are  made  of  flour  m 
with  the  soluble  elements  of  meat. 
BiSCIlit.  ^'^  pottery,  a  term  applie 
'  porcelain  and  other  cart 
ware  after  the  first  firing  and  before  { 
ing.  At  this  stage  it  is  porous  and  i 
for  wine-coolers,  etc. 
Bise  ^^^)f  a  keen  northerly  v 
y  prevalent  in  the  north  of 
Mediterranean. 

Bisharin  (bi-sh&-r5n'),  a  raot<  inl 
„.,  .  ^  iting  Nubia,  bctwoen 
^ile  an^the  Red  Sea,  somewhat  m 
blmg  Uie  Bedouins,  and  living  bv  pas 
age.  They  are  Mohammedans  bv  rolig 
yet  are  said  to  ijreserve  traces  of  ani 
worship.  Linguistically  and  geograp 
ally  they  form  a  connecting  link  betw 
the  Hamitic  populations  and  the  Ej 
tmns. 

BishniiDur  0'^^?'"°"iP*'^)»  °^  *°™ 

^uuu|jux  j^jjg  Bankurft  (list 
of  Bengal,  with  manufactures  of  cott 
and  flue  silk  cloth  and  a  brisk  trade.  F 
about  18,000. 

BishOD.  J*^®  highest  of  the  three  ord 
*^'  in  the  Christian  ministr; 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons — in  si 
churches  as  recognize  three  grades.  1 
name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  cpiskof 


Bishop 

meuioff   liter^y   an   overseer,   throuih 

"J**^  Chriitian  church,  the  name  was 
"fd  interchan«eably   with  presbyter  m 


Buhop 


,..,.  -_.  „j,  ^.c.occi  ur  puBior  or  a  con- 
pMation;  but  at  a  comparatively  earlv 
Cif^  «^PO«ltion  of  special  authority  was 
yd  b7  the  pastors  of  the  Christian  com- 

S^l^KPi'^'u*"*  ""•t'l'o  places,  and 
the  name  of  bishop  became  limited  to  these 
by  way  of  distinction.  There  is  much  that 
u  doubtful  or  disputed  in  regard  to  the 
hutory  of  the  episcopal  offiw.  Roman 
Catholics  and  many  otters  hold  that  it  is 
of  divine  ordination  and  existed  already 
m  apcstollc  tinaes:  and  they  maintain 
he  doctrine  of  the  apostolical  succession ; 
that  18  to  say,  the  doctrine  or  the  trans- 
mission of  the  ministerial  authority  in  un- 
interrupted succession  from  Christ  to  the 
apostles,  and  through  those  from  one 
^^}^P.^<' ^^other.      Presbyterians   deny 

,  tuat  the  office  was  of  divine  or  apostolic 
onpn  and  hold  that  it  was  an  upgrowth 
of  subsequent  times  easily  accounted  for, 
certain  of  the  presbyters  or  pastors  ac^ 

I  quiring  precedence  as  bishops  over  others 
just  as   the  bishops   of   the   chief  cities 

I  (Jerusalem,    Antidch.    Alexandria.    Con^ 

I  JmJIn'i'?h'^'K,^'°^>  obtained  precedence 
among  the  bishops  and  received  the  title 
0  metropolitan  bishops ;  while  the  bishop 
of  Rome  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  nead 
of  the  church  and  the  true  successor  of 
wp~ 'in  f\«»'"«''nK  to  Cyprian,  bishops 
were  m  the  earhest  times  chosen  by  the 
Pwple,  subject  to  a  veto  by  the  bishops  of 

\^L^rf.'°''^:^,  '°  *^«  y^ar  325  the  first 
sicene  Council  recommended  appointment 
fiLor  P"""!'""?'  bishops  subject  to  con- 
firmation of  their  choice  by  the  metropoli- 
tan.   In  the  11th  century  the  right  of 

J^^t!"  P"*^'^  *o  *^«  cathedral  chapter, 
and  the  pope  graduaUy  engrossed  the  sole 

«fv*'^^u°.^"°^*»*'°'  "nt"  finaUy  Clem- 

II  1  f"?*^  his  successors  claimed  the  right 

ffi"i-''^n,,  ^1  PJ^^^^t   i°    the    Roman 

S  K  *^®  P'^P^  .'fom   a  number   of 

hr  fl    T"^l®  °"™^8  l»ave  .been  submitted 

LLi  l*^^'"'uP*^''.^°°^<^ted  with  the  cathe- 

walSf^^i'^K.*  i>Jf  hopric  may  be  in  the 
I  wi   ^"*'  subject  to  papal  approval.  The 

b«hop  comes  next  in  ?aik  to  the  cardinal 

«v!-  '"'""^  insignia  are  the  mitre  and 
hbnLr  'J*'*""!  «*aff'  a  jeweled  ring, 

Mritv  f""?'  "«««..  etc.  He  guards  the 
land    a!',  *l"ct"nt  in  his  diocese,  ordains 

Ichnrrhl'^'  °"'*/  •  *^t    <^"«y'     consecrates 
l«urohe«.  and  is  the  court  of  anpeal  for 

IfanrHLo  K  9'^'^^u  ^^^rch  have   similar 
injnct.ons,  but  on  the  whole  less  authority. 

Rco'rde?!:'''^'  ""^'"''^  ^''"^  ^"^  °>^ 
In  the  Church  of  England  bishops  are 


?w'SKf  th^H^*  sovereign,  who.  apon 

must  be  made  within  twefve  daysro?^; 
sovereign  has  a  right  to  appoint  whcm 
he  pleases.  Bishops  in  the  ProtJItaS 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  StaS^ 
?^«??«>.  tJ»e  general  convention  of  cle" 
SL£°1'*^  ^*P""«'"  °'  tJ'e  diocese  wer 
which  thev  are  to  preside.  In  all  the 
bishops  of  England  now  number  thirty* 
Si?'  V^-  thirty-seven  suffragan  and  as- 
sistant bishops.  In  the  disestablish^ 
church  of  Ireland  there  are  ele^  biiK 

RriH«h  V"^^^.  """^  ?'8o,  about  eighty-6ne 
British  colonial  and  eleven  missionary 
bishops  belonging  to  the  Anglican  ChunS 

Si,uV  S«  T"'?^'^  T^r^«rP»  there  V^ 
HDout  800.      In   the    United   States   th« 

huu^^""^-  f  »"««Pal  Church  has  oVw  onf 
hundred  bishops,  the  It.  Catholic  Church 
eighty-eight  |n  the  states  Sere  aVe  a^so 
the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  EpiTConal 

1  he   United  Brethren  in  Christ  mnSn. 

torn   the  episcopal   form   of  ^vlrnSrat 

to^^ho*«e'"'n<?PtK^*"l^«  duties'^^^'^nS 

church      FfJhf  *??  1,  Methodist    Bpis^pal 

cnurcn.     Eight  bishops  are  elected  auad- 

Thf^'fr''-^  the  General  Conf«^ce?  *** 

ihe  United  Evangelical  Church,  in  a 

General   Conference  of  cleritMl   «nrf   i«2 

delegates  elects  two  bishS  with  duUes 

the  same  as  the  above.  auues 

In  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  a 

bishop    is   a   chief   presbyter   among   hit 

eyunls  by  virtue  of  his  elwtion  only ;  ^e 

b'shopric  being   an    executive   offici  and 

not  an  order.  In  the  United  States  there 

are  SIX  Reformed  Episcopal  bishops. 

Among  the  Lutherans  and  the  Mora- 
vians the  office  of  bishop  has  sunived. 

ffnAop*  i»  partibus  infideUum  (in  parts 
c^fTdrl  ^^t  "fidels),  in  the  RomaS 
undnriL  «"*•*''•' *t't  ^i«^°P«  consecrated 
«,?^  -^  ^**^*'??  ^'"'t  they  are  bishops  in 
8u«H»s8ion  to  those  who  were  the  actual 
bishops  m  places  where  Christianity  has 
b«»me  extfnct.  Suffragan  bishops  aw 
bishops  consecrated  to  assist  other  bishops 

Thov^H^"""?  *^^  ''"*'>  «^  their  dioceses. 
Ihey  differ  from  coadjutor  bishopt,  like^ 
w.se  appointed  to  assist  other  bishops,  in 
having  no  power  to  exercise  jurisdicdon. 


Bishop,  if-^^^t-A,  fa-aveler  and  writer, 
18.12  ^L^r  "?  lojkshire,  England,  in 
l{«^.  She  traveled  for  many  years  in 
America  and  Asia  and  In  1892  was  el"  tS 
the  first  woman  fellow  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  She  lectureY^driy 
fni?fi?/t*^.P',P^^^°thropic  work,  buil? 
tag  five  hospitals  and  on  orphanage  in  tto 
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IJI; 


East.     She  wrote   Unbeaten   Traoke 
Japan.  Korea  and  Her  Neighbore,  Am» 
the   Tibetana,   The   Yangt$e  Vatlev  a 
Beyond,  etc.    She  died  in  1904. 


From  1886  to  1880  he  was  eeeretary  o 
state  for  foreign  affairs,  an  office  he  rt 
signod  at  the  tune  liis  fntber  quit  the  po« 
of  chancellor.    Died  1904. 


?iri^0P»  S^.p^jrbpS'S^nl"?^*  Biwnarck  Archipciasro,  ^^ 

the.QennanB  to  New  Britain,  New  Ire 


1786,  and  trained  under  Bianchi,  com- 
poser to  the  London  Opera  House.  In 
1800,  his  first  opera,  the  Circautian't 
Bride,  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane. 
His  name  lives  in  connection  with  many 
(lees,  songs  and  smaller  compositions,  but 
probably  most  in  his  setting  to  music  of 
Borne,  Sweet  Home.  ITrom  1810  to  1824 
he  acted  as  musical  composer  and  director 
to  Covent  Garden  Theater.  Shortly  after 
the  accession  of  Quoea  Victoria  he  was 
knighted.  He  was  elected  Reid  professor 
of  uiusic  in  Edinburgh  University  in  1841. 
and  in  1848  professor  of  music  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.    He  died  in  1855. 

Bishop-Auckland,  ,*„^'^n°'  ^°**' 

_     ^     ^  '  land,     County 

Durham ;  with  cotton  factories  and  engi- 
neering works;  and  important  coal  mines 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  palace  of  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  is  here.     Pop.  13.839. 

Bishop-Stortford,  U^^co'uS^t'; 

Hertford,  on  the  river  Stort ;  trade  chiefiy 
in  grain  and  malt.  Pop.  8723. 
BishOD-Weed  (^Ppopodtum  ppdartra- 
^  "*"*  ria),  an  umbelliferous 
plant  of  Europe,  with  tbrice-ternate  leaves 
and  creeping  roots  or  underground  stems, 
a  great  pest  in  gardens  from  its  vigorous 
growth  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of 
it ;  calk'd  also  Ooutwort,  Herb  Oerard, 
etc.  Also  a  name  of  plants  of  the  genus 
Ammi,  and  in  the  United  States  to  an 
umbelliferous  plant,  Ptilimnium  capilla- 
ccutn. 

"Ritikt^m.  o'  BisKBA  (bi3'ka-r&  or  bis' 
AlBlLam,  kr4) ,  a  t(.wn  of  Algeria,  the 
chief  military  post  of  the  Sahara,  with  an 
important  caravanserai.  Tbe  oasis  of 
Biskra  contains  about  180,000  date  palms, 
with  groves  of  olives,  etc.  Pop.  of  oasis, 
10,413. 

BiskUPtiz.    v»]a8e  iu  Silesia,  Prussia, 
*^       *    with    large    iron    works. 
Pop.  (1910)  15,252. 

Bislev     *  village  in  Surrey,  England, 

w  '    the  present  place  of  the  annual 

meeting  of  the  National  Rifle  Association, 

formerly  held  at  Wimbledon.     Pop.  5210. 

Bismarck  ^}'}^tS"'ZV't,^^'^}^'  '"'^'^u^ 

of  North  Dakota,  on  the 
Missouri  River.  The  city  has  several  fed- 
eral institutions  and  the  state  capital  and 
penitentiary,  a  government  Indian  achool. 
Fort  Lincoln,  etc.  It  is  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  railway.  Pop. 
8800. 

Bismarck,  Herbert  FtJasT  von,  a 
-T  "****'■"»  German  statesman,  son  of 
Prince  Otto  tob  Bismarck,   born  1849. 


land,  and  other  islands  adjoining  theii 
portions  of  New  Guinea.  The  archipelagi 
was  taken  by  Australian  forces  in  iSep 
tcmber,  1914,  during  the  European  war 

Bismarck  Honntains,  h  I**"^*" " 

New  Guinea,  reaching  a  height  ol 
15,000  ft. 

Bismarck-Sch6nhaTiseny'|,'''p'"J'"^; 

hou-z6n),  Otto  Eduabd  Leopold,  rniNn 
von;  born  of  a  noble  family  of  the 
'Mark'  (Brandenburg),  at  SchSnhauwn, 
April  1,  1815 ;  studied  at  GUttingen.  Ber 
lin,  and  GreifHwald ;  entered  the  army  and 
became  lieutenant  in  the  Landwehr. 
After  a  brief  interval  devoted  to  bia 
estates  and  to  the  office  of  inspector  ol 
dikes,  he  became,  in  1847,  a  mombfr  o( 


Bismarck, 
the  Prus.sian  diet  In  1851  he  wms  ap- 
pointed representative  of  Prussia  in  the 
diet  of  the  German  Federation  at  Frank- 
fort, where  with  brief  interruptions  he 
remained  till  1859,  exhibiting  the  highest 
ability  in  his  efforts  to  checkmate  Aus- 
tria and  place  Prussia  at  the  head  of  the 
German  states.  From  1859-02  lie  was 
ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  the 
latter  year,  after  an  embassy  to  Paris  of 
five  months'  duration,  was  appointed  first 
minister  of  the  Prussian  crown.  The 
Lower  House  persistently  refusing  to  pass 
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tbe  bin  for  tbe  reorganization  of  the  army, 
Binnarck    at    once    dinolved    it    (Oct., 
I8(i2),  cloaing  it  for  four  successive  ses- 
lions  until  tbe  worlc  of  reorganization  was 
complete.      Wben    jwpular    feeling    bad 
reacned    its    most    strained    point    tbe 
gchieswig-HoIstein   question   acted   as   a 
diversion,  and  Bismarcic — by  tbe  skillful 
manner  in  wbicb  be  added  tbe  duchies  to 
Prussian   territory,  checkmated   Austria, 
and  excluded  her  from  the  new  German 
confederation,  in  which  Prussia  held  tbe 
first  place — became  the  most  popular  man 
in  Germany.    As  chancellor  and  president 
of  the   Federal  Council   be   secured    tbe 
neutralization  of  Luxemburg  in  place  of 
its  cession   by   Holland   to   France;   and 
though  in  1808  he  withdrew  for  a  few 
months  into  private  life,  he  resumed  office 
before  the  close  of  the  year.     A  struggle 
between  Germany  and  France  appearing 
to  be  sooner  or  later  inevitable,  Bismarck, 
having  made   full    preparatioiiH,   brought 
matters  to  a  head  on  the  question  of  the 
Hohenzollern  candidature  for  the  Spanish 
throne.    Having  carried  the  war  to  a  suc- 
cesitful  issue,   he  became  chancellor  and 
prince  of  the  new  German  empire.     Sul>- 
gequeutly,  in  1872,  be  alienated  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  party  by  promoting  adverse 
legal  measures  and  expelling  the  Jesuits. 
He  then   resigned    his   presidency   for   a 
year,    though    still   continuing   to    advise 
the  t-mperor.     Towards  the  close  of  1873 
he  returned  to  power,  retaining  his  posi- 
tion until  in  ifarch,  1890,  he  disagreed 
with  Emperor  William  II,  and  tendered 
his  resignation.     On   his   retirement  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Lauenburg  was  conferred 
on  him.    In  1878  he  presided  at  the  Berlin 
Congress.    Died  July  30,  1898. 
Piemiifli     (bis'muth),    a    metal    of    a 
JJlSmUXIL     silvery  white  color,  with  a 
faint   red    tinge.      Chemical    symbol    Bi; 
atomic  weight  208.5.     It  is  found  native, 
and  exists  also  in  combination  with  other 
elemeuts.    When  melted  in  the  process  of 
production,  it  solidifies  with  a  crystalline 
texture;    crystallizing    when    pure    more 
readily  than  any  other  metal.     It  shows 
the  singular  anomaly,  that  when  subjected 
to  great  pressure  its  density  becomes  less. 
It  repels  a  magnet  more  than  any  other 
metal.    It  unites  readily  with  other  metals 
to   form    alloys,    one    known    as    fusible 
metal,  consisting  of  bismuth,  lead  and  tin, 
having  the  remarkable  property  of  melting 
in  boiling  water,  its  melting  point  being 
200.7r>°  F.,  or  12°  below  the  boiling  point 
of  water.      The   specific   gravity   of    bis- 
muth is  9.83 ;  it  melts  at  507"'  F.     Bis- 
muth enters  into  several  compounds  used 
in  the  arts,  one  of  the  most  important  be- 
ing the  trioxlde,  BisOs.     It  is  employed 
in  porcelain  manufacturing  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  a  peculiar  colorless,  insed 
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luster.  It  is  also  used  in  the  mannfaetnr* 
of  glass  and  for  making  paste  jewelry 
(strass).  One  form  of  bismuth,  the  sulh 
nitrate  or  basic  nitrate,  called  pearl  whitSt 
pearl  powder,  etc.,  is  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  cosmetics.  In  therapeutics  the 
subnitrate  and  subcarbonate  are  employed 
in  various  forms  of  gastro-intestinal  dit> 
turbance.  Tbe  main  source  of  suDply  of 
bismuth  has  been  Schneeberg  in  Saxony, 
where  it  occurs  in  combination  with  orea 
of  cobalt,  arsenic,  and  silver.  It  is  also 
found  in  the  Erzgebirge,  between  Saxony 
and  Bohemia,  in  France,  in  South  Amejr* 
ica  and  in  New  South  Wales. 


'Riann    (bl'son  or  bu'on).  the  name  ap- 
.01BUU    pUg^  jQ  j^o  species  of  ox.  One 
of  these,  tho  European  bison  or  aurocha 
{Bos  bison  or  Bison  europaus),  is  now 
nearly  extinct,  being  found  only  in  the 
forests  of  Lithuania  and  the  Caucasus. 
The   other,   or   American   bison,   improp- 
erly termed  buffalo   {Bison  americantu), 
found  only  in  the  region  lying  north  and 
south  between  the  Great  Slave  Lake  and 
the  Yellowstone  Itiver,  and  in  parts  of 
Kansas  and  Texas.     It  has  become  ex- 
tinct in  the  wild  state,  though  formerly 
to  be  met  with  in  immense  herds.    The 
two  species  closely  resemble  each  other, 
the  American  bison,  however,  being,  for 
tbe  most  part,  smaller,  and  with  shorter 
and  weaker  hindquarters.     The  bison  Is 
remarkable  for  the  great  hump  or  projec- 
tion over  its  shoulders,  at  which  point  the 
adult  male  is  almost  six  feet  in  height; 
and  for  the  long,  shaggy,  rust-colored  hair 
over  the  head,  neck,  and  forepart  of  the 
body.     The   American   bison   used   to  be 
much  hunted  for  sport  as  well  as  for  its 
flesh  and  skin,  and  to  overhunting  its  de- 
struction is  due.     There  remain  only  a 
few  small  herds  in  captivity.    The  flesh  of 
the  bison  is  rather  coarser  grained  than 
that  of  the  American  ox,  but  it  was  con- 
sidered by  hunters  and  travelers  as  su- 
perior in  tenderness  and  flavor.    It  is  esti- 
mnte<l  that  the  annual  rate  of  destruction 
of  this  noble  and  valuable  animal,  between 
1870  and  1872,  was  2,.')(X),<HK)  head. 
nisnliani     (bis'pam), David  Scull, an 
BlSpnam     Xmerican  singer  (1857-     ). 
Ue  was  born  in  I'hiladcluhia,  I'a.,  and  edu- 
cate<l  at  Ilaverford  College.     He  studied 
in  Florence  and  began  his  operatic  career 
in  1891   at   the  Royal  English  Opera  in 
London.     He  sang  the  principal  baritone 
roles  in  the  German,  Italian  and  English 
operas  at  the  Royal  Opera,  Covent  Gar- 
den. Lon<l(>n.  and  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.    New    York    City.      He    achieved 
celebrity  as  a  concert  sin^*!r  and  added 
dramatic  readings   to  his  programs,   and 
was    the    first    of    the    great    singers    to 
employ  English  translations  in  his  recital* 
of  German  songs. 
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SiflflllA  (bilk),  a  kind  of  unglsMd 
'•*'^*'''  white  porcelain  tuwd  for  atetn* 
•ttM  and  ornamente. 
BuiAflrot  (bis-sU'sofl),  a  g«oap  of  about 
*^  "  "ft^"  thirty  Islanda  near  the  w. 
coast  of  Africa,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Oeba,  between  lat  10°  and  12*  if.  The 
largest,  Orango,  is  about  25  miles  in 
length,  and  most  of  them  are  Inhabited 
by  a  rude  negro  race,  with  whom  some 
trade  is  carried  on.  Most  of  the  islands 
are  under  native  chiefs  nominally  vassals 
of  PortugaL  At  Bolama,  or  Bulama, 
once  a  British  settlement.  There  is  a 
~  Portuguese  town,  a  thriving  and  pleasant 
^ce,  the  seat  of  government  for  the 
Portuguese  possessions  in  this  quarter. 
BisSfill  (bis'sel),  George  Edwin,  an 
««M0«u  American  sculptor,  born  in 
Ck«necticut  in  1830.  Served  in  the  Civil 
war,  and  studied  in  Paris.  Examples  of 
his  work  are  a  soldiers'  and  sailors' 
monument,  a  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and  a  statue  of 
President  Arthur  in  Madison  Square, 
New  York. 

BisSAn     WiLHELU,  a  Danish  sculptor. 

He  studied  at  Rome  under  Thorwaldsen, 
who  in  his  will  appointed  Bissen  to  com- 
plete his  unfinished  works  and  take  charge 
of  his  museum.  Bissen'a  own  works  in- 
dude  a  classic  frieze  of  several  hundred 
feet  for  the  palace-hall  at  Copenhagen, 
an  Atalanta  hunting,  Cupid  sharpening 
his  arrows,  etc. 

BlSSCZtll6>  See  Leap-year. 

niawn  perennial  plant  of  the  buck- 
wheat family  (Polygonacew),  found  in 
Britain,  and  from  its  astringent  proper- 
ties (it  contains  much  tannin)  sometimes 
used  medicinally.  It  is  also  called  ad- 
der's-wort  and  snakeweed.  An  allied 
dwarf  species  of  alpine  and  arctic  re- 
gions is  P.  viviparum,  alpine  bistort. 

BistritZ.  ?  ***,y°  of  Austrla-IIungary, 
'  in    Transylvania;    in  .  medi- 
aeval times  a  place  of  large  commerce. 
Pop.  12,081. 

Bitanliol  (be-tan-bSl'),  a  tree,  Calo- 
phyllum  inophyllum,  widely 
distributed  in  tropical  regions,  yielding 
an  aromatic  resin,  and  from  its  seeds  a 
bitter  oil.  Also  called  St.  Mary's  wood. 
BithOOr.  ^""^    (Wt-hSr')    or   BiT- 

Provinces,  12  uiiles  n.  w.  of  Cawnpore, 
on  the  Ganges,  long  the  abode  of  a  line  of 
Mahratta  chiefs,  the  last  of  whom  died 
^thout  issue  in  la'il.  His  adopted  son. 
Nana  Sahib,  who  claimed  the  succession, 
was  the  instigator  of  the  massacre  at 
Cawnpore.    Pop.  (1901)  7173, 


BithvniA  (M-thln'la),  an  ancient 
SiUiyua  territory  in  the  n.  w.  .rf 
Asia  Minor,  on  the  Black  Sea  and  Sea 
of  Marmora,  at  one  time  an  independent 
kingdom,  later  a  Roman  province.  The 
cities  of  Chalcedon,  Heradea,  Nicomrdia, 
Nlcaea,  and  Pnisa  were  in  Blthynia. 

Bitlil.    See  Beili$. 

BitOntO  (M-ton'tO),  a  town  of  Italy. 
«««iiwu«w  province  of  Bari,  the  Meat 
"ot  a  bishop,  with  a  handsome  catLeilral. 
The  environs  produce  excellent  wiue. 
Pop.  80,617. 

Bltsoh.    C'''^^^^*   <^    town   in    the   north 
of  Alsace-Lorraine,   in  a  \n\H» 
of   the  Vosges,    having   a   strong   citmlel 
on  a  hill.     Pop.  (1006)  400U. 

BittacomoiTha  (w^-Ki,r'^'S:u.r? 

can  genus  of  dipterous  insects,  family 
TipuUda,  with  short  wings,  banded  lera 
and  swollen  feet.  The  larvae  are  Niib- 
aquatic.  The  respiratory  tube  of  the 
pupa  projects  from  the  opposite  end  of 
the  body. 

Bittaciisf'*"'*'*"*^'  *  K**"!'  "^  '"e- 

eopterous  insects,  of  wide  dig- 
tribution  and  predatory  habits,  reseniWing 
the  crane-fly.  They  make  use  of  tlu>  hind 
legs  for  seizing  their  prey.  Their  l.irvK' 
live  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  and 
feed  on  dead  animal  matter. 
Bitter  Kabl  Theodore  Francis,  an 
*'  ""v*,  American  sculptor,  born  in 
Vienna  in  1867.  His  work  is  ciiieflv 
monumental,  being  exhibited  in  such 
works  as  Elements  Controlled  and  fin- 
controlled,  for  the  Chicago  Exposition. 
and  the  large  relief  Triumph  of  Virllhn- 
Hon,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railway  passen- 
per  station  at  Philadelphia. 
Bitterfeld  (Wt'ter-felt),  town  in 
„  ,  **    Prussian   Saxony,   on   the 

Mulde.  with  manufactures  of  cloth,  pot- 
tery, etc.     Pop.  11,839. 

Bitter'kinCT  *^®  SoulamHa  amUm.  a 
o'  tree  of  the  quassia 
order.  pocuHar  to  the  Moluccas  and  liii 
Islands,  the  root  and  bark  of  which, 
bruised  and  macerated,  are  used  in  the 
East  as  an  emetic  and  tonic. 

Bitter  Lakes,  «f  th!f  fc'baS:,"- 

Bitterlincr    *  cyprlnold  fish,  Rhodrui 
o>  amarus,     resembling     the 
bream,    inhabiting    the    fresh    waters   of 
Central  Europe. 

Bittpm  til®  name  of  several  graila- 
■"*''''''*"' torial  birds,  family  Ardridw 
or  herons,  genus  Botaurua.  The  common 
bittern  is  about  28  inches  in  length,  alinit 
44  in  extent  of  wing;  general  color,  dull 
yellowish  brown,  with  spots  and  bars  of 
black  or  dark  brown;  feathers  on  the 


._^ai 


Bitttni 


JUmu 


bmut  loof  sad  Ioom;  tall  dwrt:  bOl 
aboat  4  inches  long.  It  Is  remarksbu  for 
its  curious  boomTng  or  bellowing  crjr. 
The  eggs  (neenisb  brown)  are  fonr  or 
fire  in  number.  The  American  bittern 
(B.  l«ntiginC$Ht)  bae  some  resemblance  to 
the  common  Eurupean  bittern,  but  la 
■mailer. 

Bittern  ^*  syrupy  residua  from 
***"•*'»  eTaporated  sea-water  after 
the  common  salt  baa  been  taken  out  of  it 
It  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  Epsom 
ialt  (sulpbate  of  magnesia).  It  was  in 
this  liquor  tbat  Balard  is  said  to  have 
discoTered  bromine  in  1826. 
Piff*r.TiTif    a  tree  of  North  America* 

Hicoria  Minima,  or  swamp-hickory,  which 
produces  small  and  somewhat  egg-shaped 
thin-shelled  nuts ;  the  kernel  is  bitter  and 
aneatable. 

Bitter  Boot  Eange,  f^act^r^tS 

boundary  line  between  Idaho  and  Mon* 
tana.  It  belongs  to  the  Rodty  Mountain 
system,  and  has  an  altitude  ranging  be- 
tween 9000  and  10,000  feet 
Bitters  ^^®  name  given  to  aromatised 
*  beverages  (generally  alco- 
holic) containing  some  bitter  vegetable 
substance.  Gennan,  bitter  orange  rind, 
angostura,  rhubarb,  cascarilla,  quassia, 
cinchona,  are  all  employed  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  various  kinds  of  bitters. 
Carraway,  cinnamon.  Juniper,  cloves  and 
other  aromatics  often  are  used  in  con- 
juDctiou  with  the  bitter  principle  with 
(leohol  and  sugar.  Some  bitters  are  pre- 
pared by  maceration  end  filtration,  oth- 
ers by  distillation.  Their  alcoholic 
Rtrength  varies,  but  is  generally  about 
40  per  cent  of  alcohol. 

Bittersweet,  roi7^'m''&^^i 

(see  Nightshade). 

Bittervetch,  f,"?°®  *M'^  *<',  *^* 

*«tvi<v«*vvvu)  ijjnjg  of  lefniminrtus 
plants:  (o)  Ticia  ervilia,  a  lentil  culti- 
vated for  fodder;  and  (6)  all  the  species 
of  Orohui,  e.g.  the  common  bittcrvetch  of 
Britain,  and  O.  tuberSim$,  a  perennial 
herbaceous  plant  with  racemes  of  purple 
flowors  and  sweet,  edible  tubers. 

Bitterwood,  *^\  ""^'^  ot  Xyiopia 

AvuvATTvvu,  flitetra  and  other  spe- 
fies  of  Xylopia,  order  Anonacew,  all  noted 
for  the  extreme  bitterness  of  the  wood. 
The  name  Is  also  given  to  other  bitter 
treps.  as  the  bitter-ash. 
Bitumen  (bl-tO'men),  a  substance  of 
a  resinous  nature,  composed 
principally  of  hydr-^fen  and  carbon  and 
appearing  in  a  variety  of  forms  which 
pass  into  each  other  and  are  known  by 
different  names,  from  nafthiha,  the  most 
TOid,  to  petnlenm,  a  Bqnid  mass,  which 


Is  Isas  so,  thenoe  to  mottik*  or  wfasrgl 
tar,  which  is  more  or  less  eohedva^  and 
finally  to  aiahaltum  and  tlattie  MImsm* 
(or  tlattrite).  which  are  solid.  It  bum 
like  pitch,  with  much  smoke  and  flama. 
It  consists  of  84  to  88  of  carbon  and  12 
to  16  of  hydrogen,  which  is  essentially 
the  composition  of  naphtha  and  pe- 
troleum. The  other  forms  contain  also  a 
certain  amount  of  oxygen,  which  Is  par- 
ticularly the  case  in  asphalt  some  wb«A' 
mens  of  which  showing  as  much  as  10 
per  cent  The  degree  of  solidity  in  fact 
seems  to  be  proportionate  to  the  amount 
of  oxTgen  present  It  is  a  very  widely 
spread  mineral,  and  is  now  largely  em- 
ployed In  various  ways.  As  the  binding 
substance  in  mastics  and  cements  it  is 
used  for  making  roofs,  arches,  walls, 
cellar-floors,  etc.,  water-tight  for  street 
and  other  pavements,  and  in  some  of  Its 
forms  for  fuel  and  for  Illuminating  par> 
poses. 

Ditnminnns  (bl-ta'mi-nos)  Sraui  or 
JSlUUninous  Schist,  an  argillf  jeoot 
shale  Impregnated  with  bitumen  and  very 
common  in  the  coal-measure*.  It  was 
largely  worked  for  the  production  of 
paraffin,  etc. 

LIvy,  were  the  most  powerful  in  Gaul  In 
the  time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  They 
divided  into  two  branches,  the  BIturlgea 
Cubi  and  Bituriges  ViviscL    The  Bituri- 

Ees  Cubi  (the  Bituriges  of  Ctesar)  In- 
ablted  the  modem  cuocese  of  Bourges, 
including  the  departments  of  Cher  and 
Indre,  and  partly  that  of  Alller.  Their 
chief  towns  were  Avaricum  (Bourges), 
Argentomagus  (Argenton-sur  Creuse), 
Neriomagus  (N^rls-les-Bains)  and  Novio- 
dunum  ([probably  Yillate).  They  were 
conquered  by  Ctesar,  and  under  Augustw 
they  were  incorporated  in  Aquintania. 
Hifvins  (bit  sc-us),  Albert,  a  popular 
AllZlQS  g^jgg  author,  better  known 
by  his  pseudonym  of  Jeremlas  Gotthelf, 
born  in  1797;  died  In  1854.  His  chief 
works  were  his  Sorrows  and  Joys  of  a 
Schoolmaster,  1838-1839,  Orandmother 
Katy,  1848;  Vli  the  Farm-servant,  1841. 
and  UK  the  Farmer,  1850;  Stories  ana 
Pictures  of  Popular  Life  in  Switzerlani, 
1851. 

Hivolvpa  (bl'valvz),  molluscous  aiil> 
Aivaxvcs  nj^jg  having  a  shell  constst* 
Ing  of  two  halves  or  valves  that  open  bjf 
an  elnstic  hinee  and  are  d'^sed  by  mns- 
cIpr  ;  as  the  oyster,  mussel,  etc. 
PivniiiiA  (blv'n-ak),  the  encampment 
iSlVOnaC  \,,  gSldlers  in  the  open  air 
without  tents,  each  remaining  dressed  and 
with  his  weapons  at  hand.  It  was  the 
retfular  practice  of  the  French  revolu- 
tionary  armies,   but   is   only    dedrabit 
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Hbm  INtt  «dtrtty  of  morement  ia  ft-  Married  Couple;  ilartf  Stuart  in  Scot. 
^n«R«  inM  «»»«#  ^^^  ^  BaHkruptcv,  etc.    He  alao  wn.u 

lUwtt  T^oTr*  (b»'wa),  the  largeat  tak*  poems  and  uongs.  lie  died  iu  lOlO. 
iMWK  XM&o  j^  Japan,  in  the  province  nianlr  Huoii.  An  eminent  thoolonian, 
of  OmL  It  !•  juitly  celebrated  for  tho  J>*««*v,  1^^,^^  ^^  Rotlieiay,  in  Hutenbir*. 
beauty  of  ito  acenery.  It  is  30  mlleiilon|,  Scotland,  on  March  2«,  18U8.  Was  pdu- 
12  in  extreme  width  and  of  about  300  it  cated  in  the  Rothesay  Academy  aD<l 
maximum  depth.  ,  „         .      received   the   degree   of   A.M.    from   tb« 

n^viA  Nino,  an  lUlian  aoldier  wbo  Unlvernlty  of  Olasrm  in  1887.  W  a»  or- 
OlMMtf  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  Gained  in  the  Free  Church  of  Scfitland  io 
Italy'a  atrunle  for  liberty.  Ho  was  bom  jgyj^  and  filled  the  ministry  in  St. 
In  1821,  and  died  In  1873.    ^  George's  United  Free  Church,  Kdinl.urgh, 

PiK^rtA.  (be-«6r't4).  or  BenzebT,  a  f,on,  lyyy  to  IIHKJ.  sinct'  which  ytar  tw 
0ASVA im  aeaport  of  Tunis,  the  most  y^^  jj^ij  ti,e  ,,111^.^  of  pnutical  theology  Id 
northern  town  of  Africa,  with  a  channel  u,e  iTnion  TheoloRi.al  Seminary.  New 
communicating  with  the  Lalte  of  Biierta,  yQr|5  ^^l^y^  ne  was  dtlogate  to  th« 
•  fine,  deep,  salt-water  lagoon  twmlng  international  Congress  of  Science  and 
with  fish,  inland  from  and  connected  witn  ^^  ^t  the  Ix)uiHiaua  Purchase  l-Apnsi- 
which  it  a  fresh-water  lake.  It  is  an  tlon.  St.  I^uis,  1904.  !!«  is  the  uuth-.r  uf 
i,"jportant  naval  station  of  Prance.  The  yj^^  Dream  of  Youth,  Frirndnhip,  Vullurt 
country  around  Is  beautiful  and  fertile.  ^^^  Reatraint,  Work,  The  PravtUe  0/ 
Pop.,  chiefly^Arab.j  a^ut  WjOOp.^  _  ^  ^  Belf-CuUurc.  etc. 

French  musical 

1838  near  Parlb,  «. .  , 

1875.    Hia  first  two  operas  Les  Picheurt  'awy 


i5l?^\i.^S!a"5£^")f  I  Black,  i-,«Eri!oJ;;,lS,»:''uSr 

fortune  attended  his  production  of  the  dent  B'JpJjfSi"  18o7-«(),  uud  secnt.n.v  ot 
incidental    music   to    Alphonse   Daudet's  atate,  1800-01.  ,  .    ,    , 

drama  L'Artiaicnne,  which  arranged  iii  Vlaplr  Joseph,  a  distinguished  obem- 
the  form  of  suites  has  a  frequent  place  -b**^*^!  ist,  born  a"-  Bordeaux,_«f  Scut- 
on  modern  programmes.  It  was  reserved  Ish  parents,  in  1728;  died  in  IT!*!*.  He 
for  his  master  piece,  the  opera  Carmen,  entered  Glasgow  University  and  stiulied 
a  dratuatization  by  Meilhac  and  HaWvy  of  chemistry  under  Dr.  Cullen.  In  17."t4  he 
Merimde'a  novel,  to  bring  to  Bizet  the  was  made  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  E<lin- 
fame  to  which  he  was  entitled ;  and  it  was  burgh,  at  Glasgow  in  1754>,  and  acuin  at 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  first  fruits  of  this  Edinburgh  in  1700.  In  his  LxinrimcnU 
fame  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  37.  on  Magnesia,  Quicklime  and  other  .Uka- 

'Rip'lhnv  (byelTwg),  in  Slavonic  my-  line  Subitancea,  he  made  known  bis  im- 
"J***""©  thology  the  pale  or  white  portant  discovery  of  'fixed  air'  (car- 
god,  as  opposed  to  Tehernibog,  the  black  bonic  acid  gas),  in  which  he  pretediMl  thf 
god,  01  god  of  darkness.  discoveries   of   Priestley,   Cavendisb.  aud 

"Rinrnphftrty  (bycMr'ne-borg),  a  sea-  Lavoisier  concerning  the  constituents  i.i 
MjvAucuvxg  p^pj  q£  Finland  on  the  the  atmosphere.  His  fame,  however, 
Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Pop.  (1904)  16,053.  chiefly  rests  on  his  theory  of  '  lateut 
BlomSOn.  Bjornstjebne  (bycurn'-  i,oat,'  1757  to  1708. 
«<jvAuovu)  styern  byeurn'son),  a  Nor-  •pi_«T-  William,  novelist,  born  at 
wegian  novelist,  poet,  and  dramatist,  born  JjIJU/A.,  Glasgow  in  1841,  tirst  stmliel 
in  1832.  He  entered  the  Univorsity  of  ^rt,  but  eventunlly  became  connected  with 
Christiania  m  1852,  and  he  speedily  be-  the  Glasgow  press.  In  1804  he  went  t-i 
came  known  as  a  contributor  ot  articles  i^onjon,  and  in  the  following  year  joinfd 
and  stories  to  newspapers  and  as  a  tjjp  staff  of  the  Morning  Star,  for  wbiib 
dramatic  cntic.  From  ls>«  to  18u9  he  jj^  ^„3  g.jecial  correspondent  duriiiB  th^ 
was  manager  of  the  Bergen  theater,  pro-  Franco- Austrian  war  of  1806.  His  early 
dudng  during  that  time  his  novel  Arne  „„yp,  /„,.g  ^r  Marriage,  1867.  was  only 
and  his  tragedy  of  HaJte  Hulia.  The  mralpratelv  su'-cossfnl.  but  his  In  *'i'it 
democratic  tendencies  to  be  found  in  his  ^^<,vp  A'iVwintf.'i  PrinceaaofThtid.m 
novels  found  a  practical  outcome  m  the  especially  A  Daughter  of  Heth  (1>*T1) 
active  part  taken  by  him  in  political  ques-  Yned  him  an  increasingly  wide  cirelf  0/ 
tions  bearing  upon  the  Norwegian  peas-  waders.  After  a  period  of  editorial  work 
antry  and  popular  representation.  Among  „„  the  Daily  Newa  he  resumed  the  writ- 
his  tales  and  novels  are :  Bynndve  80U  i„„  „,  f,etion  and  added  largely  to  bis  list 
Ukken:  The  Ftahermatden ;  A  Happy  of  novels.  He  died  Dec.  10,  1898. 
Bov;  Ktttlteay$  and  Churchyards.  Among  -ni  1  a  i. 
hia  dramatic  piecea  are:     Whe  Ifewlf  bISLCIS,  Alt.    Bee  Magic. 


BUek-tnise 


BUoklly 


wbiub  broke  out  ut  Oxfunl.  EoKland,  at  tbt  warbler  family.  6  incbea  long,  upper 
the  cloM  of  the  aMiiee  of  "7,  and  waa  part  of  th«  head  black,  upper  parts  of 
coDKidered  by  the  people  n  lament  of  the  body  dark  gray  with  a  greenish  ting*. 

hesTen  on  a  cruel  sentencv  .d.  From  under  parts  more  or  lees  silver/  whit*. 
July  6  to  August  12  more  tnaa  300  per-  The  female  has  its  hood  of  a  daO  rust 
WD*  died  in  or  near  Oxford,  including  the  color.  The  blackcap  is  met  with  in  Enr 
judfM,  moat  of  the  Jurymen  and  many  land  from  April  to  September.  It  ranks 
members  of  the  University.  next  to  the  nightingale  for  sweetness  of 

nio/«1r.Kan<1  «  valuable  kind  of  cluy  song.  The  American  blackcap  is  a  spe- 
DUtbJi  uauu,  jron-stone  contuinliiK  cies  of  titmouse  (/'oriie  atrtoapillNa)  so 
from  10  to  30  per  cent  of  conly  motter,  called  from  the  coloring  of  the  head. 
from  which  most  of  the  Scotch  iron  was  The  American  black-ctpped  fly-catching 
obtained.  warbler,    Myiodioctea    puiillut,   and    the 

1l1a«t1r.1i«*r  »  k'nd  of  beer  of  a  black  black-headed  gull,  Lani«  ridibundut,  are 
OlH^Ji  ucci  f  pjjIqj  gn j  iyrupy  consist-  also  given  the  name  of  black-cap. — ^The 
ence  made  at  Dantsic.  term  is  likewise  popularly  applkd  to  the 

D1aAlr.l>A*i1*     «  popular  name  for  the  plant  and  fruit  of  the  black-fruited  rasp- 
„.  ''^  '    ccK-kroach.      See    also  berry,  Ruhua  occidentali;  growing  wild 

Blapnda.  -  ^.     In  many  portions  of  the  United  States, 

Blackberry.  ?.  P^P"'*""  n*™*  "'  J°«  and  alao  extensively  cultivated.— A  name 
7  ,,  "^'  *"'•«*  ?^«»  ,  ''«■  »i«  of  the  cattail  reed,  Typha  lattfoUa.^  „ 
b*rry  Itself.  In  the  I  nited  States  the  <|.i^.i_  rrUf^yu  a  soft  variety  of  argil- 
fruit  has  been  largely  improveti  by  cul-  JWaOK  vniu&)  Jaceous  riate,  contain* 
tivation  and  Is  used  as  a  table  berry  jn-  ^  variable  per  cent  of  carbon,  and 
and   in    pastry    and    also   In    making   a  ^g^d  for  drawing. 

blackberry  wine  and  brandy.  Tno«Tr  finftlr  the  heathcodt,  the  male 

Blackbird  (T"'^"'  '»^"/«)'  called  iJiaOK  ^OCK,,,,  th^  wack  grouafc  See 
uiavAwxxw      jjjj^    jjjg    „^(,rle,    a    well-  Qroute. 

known     species      of      thrush,      common  t>i..i_  Tt^a^lt     <•      m 
throughout  Europe.   It  is  larger  than  the  UiaOK  HeaXJl.  Bee  Ptainf' 
common   thrush,   its  length   being   about  hIoaV  Tt'roiitf'hf    sulphate    of    mafl- 
11  inches.     The  color  of  the  male  is  a  i>l«J*  Jirattgni,  ^^  ^^d  Infusion 
nniform   deep   black,    the   bill   being  an  of    senna,    with   aromatlos    to   make   it 
orange-yellow;  the  female  Is  of  a  brown  palatable. 

color,  with  blackish-brown  bill.  The  nianlrfAAf  TniliaTia  atribeof  Amer- 
«ong  l8  rich,  mellow,  and  flute-like,  but  UiaOKICei  AUOIHUB,  ^  ^  ^  „  Indians, 
nf  no  great  variety  of  compass.  Its  food  found  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
is  inflects,  worms,  snails,  fruits,  etc.  The  from  the  Yellowstone  to  Hudson  Bay. 
blacltbirds  or  crow  blackbirds  of  America  ItlaAVflali  <^  name  applied  to  a  num- 
are  quite  different  from  the  European  «*n-wi"i»"»  ber  of  fishes,  (o)  A  local 
blackbird,  and  are  more  nearly  allied  to  English  name  of  the  female  salmon  about 
the  starlings  and  crows.  See  Crow-Uack-  the  time  of  spawning,  (ft)  A  name  of 
Wd.  The  red-winged  blackbird  (Age-  the  tautog,  Vtutoga  oniiit,  a  foodfish  of 
h\u»  phveniciua),  belonging  to  the  star-  the  Atlantic  coast,  (c)  A  local  Alaskan 
ling  family,  is  a  familiar  American  bird,  name  of  Dallaa  pectoralig,  a  fish  which 
filflplr.VtnTT  a  name  for  the  grass-trees  alone  represents  the  suborder  Xenomi. 
oMK^n.  uuy,  (^xanthorrhcea)  of  Aus-  (d)  A  local  name  in  New  England  of 
tralia  yielding  a  gum  or  resin  called  the  common  sea-bass,  Centropristet 
black-boy  resin  or  akaroid  resin.  ttriatua.      (e)    A  name  of  a  European 

niaplrVtiim  a  manufacturing  town  and  scombroid  fish.  Ccntrolophua  pomntlua. 
tfWL&uuiu,  parliamentary  borough  of  (/)  A  local  name  In  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
England,  Lancashire,  21  miles  N.  N.  w.  Scotland,  of  the  tadpole  fish,  Bo»Mcep» 
from  Manchester.  It  has  a  free  gram-  trifurcatun.  (p)  A  name  of  three  fishes 
mar  school,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Australia:  A  sea-fish,  Inciaxaeua  aim- 
in  15.57  and  a  free  school  for  girls,  plex:  a  fresh-water  fish,  Godopm  mar- 
founded  in  1765.  In  Its  ownership  of  moratua:  a  soa-flsh.  Oireua  irtcuaptdata. 
jublie  utilities  it  is  prominent  among  The  name  is  also  given  to  several  delphi- 
modern  municij  ties.  Blackbmx  is  one  noid  cetaceans,  especially  of  the  genus 
of  the  chief   seats   in    the   world   of    the  Glnhirrphalua. 

cotton  manufacture,  there  being  a  very  THonV  Flv.*"?  name  of  certain  flies, 
large  numbt-  of  mills  as  well  as  works  •"*•**"*••*•  ^^  »«» m  u  1 1 «  m  moleatum, 
for  making  cotton  machinery  and  steam  whose  bite  Is  very  troublesome  to  man 
engine".  Coal  formerly  abounded  in  the  and  beast  in  the  Northern  United  States 
ridnity.  Pop.  (1911)  133,064.  and  Canada. 


Black  Forest 


Blaokie 


•m^^tm  li>AiMM4-  (Cteman,  S<*»or»-  tLnldaflon  followed  bjr  its  members  were 
BlaOK  XOren  ^J^jr^chaln  of  Bq>  dlefly  the  use  of  bUckmailinc  letters  con- 
fODean  mountaiM  in  Baden  and  Wttr-  taining  threats  of  personal  ^olence  or 
toSbS«,^S3Sr  Snost  paraUd  with  eyenjeath  unless  the  demands  of  the 
•"""^HH.  »«"i-"»»  .     ^    „.  »'__„-_      rpijj  bladkmailers  were  complied  with. 


tiie   BUne   for   about   85   miles. 


Danube,  Neckar,  and  other  large  streams  Blaok  Hawk,  2„l*T°2"ir^  Tn?iinn<.' 
TiTTiZtha  niaoir  iTnrMt.  which  !■  rather  *'•""•*  •—•"•»>  gae  and  Fox  Indians, 
?  olSi?  of  devati?  pUinf  thim  of  bom  la  1767.  He  joined  the  British  in 
Listed  nSks  •  iSihest  sii?  Feld-  1812,  and  in  1831-32  oPPOsed.  the  re- 
£S  49(r^Set.  Kie  skelXi^of  the  moval  of  his  tr^be  from  Iirinois  and  Wis- 
SSn  ilsranite  its  higher  points  covered  cousin  westward.  A  war  followed  in 
ftthi£,!«Sr  ale  pSal  mineral  is  whidh  the  Indians  were  soon  subdued. 
iron,   and   there   are   numerous  mineral  He  died  in  liwo.  j    v    .v 

mi&gr     Kie     forests    are     extensive,  Blackhcath,   5.„„^„T  k!^S   \'h^^' 
chiefly  of  pines  and  simUar  species,  and  "*»«'^*«''">   England;    Kent,    ab. 
lidd  much  timber.    The  manufacture  of  6   miles   B.E.   of   London   Brid|[e.     11 
wSS«m   clocks^   toys,   etc.,   is   the   most  common   contains  .287   acres   within  its 


^i'muc^^b^^'^  The"mfin^&Smw  of  6   miles   B.E.    of   London   Brid|[e.     The 

wSS^n    olookB^   tovs.   etc.   is   the   most  common   contains  287   acres   within  its 

C?^t  iSdu8tr?f^5feing  liSny  V  present  limits,  and  is  much  resorfd  to 

■^    The  inhabitants  of  the  forest  are  by    pleasure   parties.     It  has   beou   the 

anaint  and  simple  in  their  habits,  and  scene  of  many  remarkable  events,  such 

to  whole  district  preserves  its  old  legend-  as  the  insurrectionary  gatherings  of  \\a 

arv  amodations.  Tyler  and  Jack  Cade  and  the  exploits  of 

moAVrrriorA     «a»  <>'  «»«  Domini-  various  highwaymen. 

ifiaoK  Jinan,  ^^  ^^^j  ^  ^^^  Blaok  ffiUs.    a°  f^^^*!?."^"?  I? 

from  their  habit  ™^     T^i  u  f°°L?'  P*''"*^  *"  •  ^ 

monV  17rii1av    the    name    given    to  B.  Wyoming,  ridi  in  timber  and  miner 
J>XaG&  xriaay,  ^^^  ^^^^  of  finandal  als,  especially  gold,  of  which  larjrp  Muan 


There 


also 


disaster  in  American  history.  (1)  Sept  titles  have  been  mined. 
24,  1868,  when  a  panic  was  caused  in  large  deposits  of  tin,  but  in  a  i.  i  not 
Wall  St  by  the  daring  effort  of  Pisk  easily  reducible.  Harney  s  Peak,  the  sec- 
and  Qould  to  comer  the  gold  market,  by  ond  in  height  is  7440  feet  high.  As  a 
buying  up  all  the  gold  in  the  New  lork  grazing  country  this  region  has  no  su 
banksT   "niis  effort  was  frustrated  by  the  perior,   and   there   w   much    fertile   soil. 

fovemment  issuing  gold.  (2)  Sept  19,  while  the  clim^e  is  excellent  Tlio  ap- 
878,  when  a  great  financial  crash  took  proach  to  the  Black  Hills  is  throuKh  a 
Jilace  in  the  New  York  Stock  Exdiange,  region  of  inhospitable,  treeless  piains, 
bllowed  by  the  panic  of  1873.  In  Eng-  wTth  water  too  alkaline  for  use.  This 
land  the  name  of  Black  Friday  is  given  country  was  ceded  to  the  governnieiit  by 


to  two  similar  financial  panics. 


the  Dakota  Indians  in  1875,  it  having 


nianV  Pnvim  an  order  of  parasitic  been  previously  largely  invaded  by 
JUaOS.  XUn^l,  j„n^  ^^  ^^  ^g^  ^^  miners. 

«r&eT^/of^'e.V?U?«^'»  Black  Hole  Of  Calcutta,  ?,„,X" 

of  the  plum-tree,  etc.  20  feet  square,  in  the  old  fort  of  Cal- 

nia/tlr  Anarrl  was  a  term  used  by  cutta,  in  which,  after  their  capture  by 
AiH>««&  wuaxu  jjjg  sixteenth  century  Surajah  Dowlah,  the  whole  garrison  of 
for  the  lowest  menials  of  a  noble  house,  146  men  were  confined  during  the  night 
the  scullions  who  cleaned  pots  and  pans,  of  June  21,  1756.  Only  twenty-three 
It  was  also  applied  to  tne  hangers-on  survived.  The  spot  is  now  marked  by  a 
of  an  army,  camp-followers,  then  a  vaga-  monument 

himd  rabble.  In  its  present  form  of  Blftckie  John  Stuabt,  a  Scottish 
blackguard  it  indicates  a  man  of  very  *'***^*^^f  writer,  bom  at  Glasgow  ia 
disreputable  (^racter.  1809;  died  in  1895.     He  passed  as  ad- 

Bla.e'k«Pn'in  (^V*  $iflvatica,  order  vocate  at  the  Edinburgh  bar  in  18:M,  in 
Miavik  guui.  (jomacetB,  an  American  which  year  appeared  his  metrical  trans- 
tree,  yielding  a  close-grained,  useful  lation  of  Fauat.  In  1841  he  was  ap- 
wood;  fruit  a  drupv.-  of  blue-black  color,  pointed  to  the  chair  of  Latin  literature 
whence  it  seems  to  get  its  name  of  in  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen — a  post 
*  black  • :  it  has  no  gum.  It  in  called  held  by  him  until  his  appointment  tn  the 
also  pepperidge,  and  has  been  Intro*  Greek  chair  at  Edinburah  in  1852,  from 
duced  into  Europe  as  an  ornamental  tree,  which  be  retired  in  1882.  Both  in  writ- 
BlAfik  Hand  ^^e  name  of  and  a  ing  and  upon  the  platform  his  name 
«*«»VA  AM»u.u,  symbol  used  by  a  was  associated  with  various  educational, 
society  of  Italian  terrorists  in  the  United  social,  and  political  movements.  He  pnb- 
States,  which  arose  in  the  latter  part  of  lished  numerous  works  of  interest  to 
the  19th  century.     The  methods  of  in-  scholars  and  general  readers. 


filaoUetter 


Black  Sivf  r 


Blaokletter,  *  ^  «  name  commonlF 
vMwikAvi. !.«,«,    given  to  the  Gothic 

rharactera  which  began  to  supersede  the 
Roman  characters  in  the  writings  of 
Western  Europe  towards  the  close  of 
the  twelfth  century.  The  first  types 
were  in  blackletter,  but  these  were 
(gradually  modified  in  Italy  until  they 
took  the  later  Roman  shape  introduced 
into  most  European  states  during  the 
rixteenth  century. 

Blacklist  *  ''^*  °^  bankrupts  or  other 
"  "**  "»    parties    whose    names   are 

4pffifially  known  as  failing  to  meet  pecu- 
niary obligations,  wilfully  or  otherwise. 
BlacklOCk.  Tuomas,  a  blind  Scottish 
*  poet,  born  at  Annan  in 
Vi'l\.  He  published  a  volume  of  poems 
in  1746  and  subsequently  entered  the 
Scotch  ministry.  Died  in  1791- 
Blackmail.  *  certain  rate  of  money, 
,  , 7  corn,  cattle,  or  the  like, 
anciently  paid,  in  the  north  of  England 
and  in  Scotland,  to  certain  men  who 
wore  allied  to  robbers,  to  be  protected 
by  thpn  from  pillage.  It  was  carried  to 
such  «n  extent  as  to  become  the  subject 
of  ieffislation.  Blackmail  was  levied  in 
the  districts  bordering  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  the  United  States,  this  term 
is  npiilied  to  money  extorted  from 
persons  under  threat  of  exposure  in 
print  for  an  alleged  offense;  hush- 
money. 

Black  Monday.  fVi*« '14.^00^; 

when  a  great  storm  fell  upon  the  army 
of  Edward  III,  then  lying  before  Paris, 
causing  death  to  many  men  and  horses. 

Black  Mountain,  *  mountain  range 
'  and  district  on 
the  Ilazara  border  of  the  Northwest 
frontier  province  of  India,  inhabited  bv 
lusafzai  Patbaus.  Average  height  8000 
feet. 

Black  Mountains,  t^tth  '^Ta'roii^S 

whiih  contains  the  highest  summits  of 
the  Appalachian  system.  Mt.  Mitchell 
being  the  highest  peak,  G710  feet.  See 
AVpnlfichian  Mountains. 

Blackmore.  Richabd  doddmdoe, 

f  novelist,  bom  at  Long- 
worth,  England,  in  1825;  educated  at 
Tiverton  School  and  Exeter  College,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  was  graduated  in  1M7.  In 
1S.>2  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the 
Sliddle  Temple,  and  afterwards  practised 
as  n  conveyancer.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  publish- 
ing several  volumes  of  verse,  Poema  hy 
Mclnnter,  The  Bugle  of  the  Black  Sea, 
etc.  These  were  followed  by  novels.  Clara 
Yaughan  (1864),  Oradook  Nowell  (1868) 


and  his  masterpiece  Lorna  Doone,  o  Ro- 
mance of  Etmoor  (1869).  Thla  worit 
had  a  very  large  sale  and  is  classed 
among  the  great  novels  of  recent  times. 
The  Maid  of  Sker  (1872)  comes  next 
to  it  in  interest,  and  was  followed  by 
several  other  novels.  He  had  a  passion 
for  gardening,  and  plant  life  is  depicted 
in  his  hooks  with  force  and  truth.  He 
published  a  translation  of  Virgil's  Oeor- 
gica  (1862  and  1871).    He  died  January 

Black'more.  ^'?  Richard,  physician 
"*^'  and  writer  in  verse  and 
prose,  the  son  of  an  attorney  in  the 
county  of  Wilts;  entered  the  University 
of  Oxford  in  IOCS;  took  the  degree  of 
M.D.  at  Padua,  and  was  admitted  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in 
1687.  In  1695  he  published  his  heroic 
poem  Prince  Arthur,  and  two  years  later 
was  knighted  and  appointed  physician 
to  William  III.  A  ponderously  worthy 
man,  mediocre  as  a  poet,  he  became  the 
common  butt  of  the  day,  though  no 
amount  of  ridicule  was  sufficient  to  re* 
strain  his  desire  for  literary  distinction. 
His  Paraphrases  on  Joh  (1700)  was  fol- 
lowed by  Eliza,  an  Epic  in  Ten  Bookt 
(1705)  and  by  the  Nature  of  Man 
(1711).  His  poem  the  Creation  (1712) 
received  the  praise  of  Addison  and  John- 
son ;  but  his  Redemption,  in  six  books 
(1722),  and  his  Alfred,  in  twelve  (1723), 
reverted  to  the  unrelieved  monotony  of 
his  earlier  style.  He  left  several  prose 
works  on  theology  and  medicine,  and 
died  in  1720. 

Blftnlr'Tinnl  <^  mnch-frequen ted 
AiaCK  pool,  vatering-place  of  Eng- 
land, on  the  coast  of  Lancashire,  be- 
tween the  estuaries  of  the  Ribble  and 
Wyre.  It  consists  of  lofty  hous«i 
Tanging  along  the  shore  for  about  8 
miles,  with  an  excellent  promenade  and 
carriage-drive;  has  libraries  and  news- 
rooms, two  handsome  promenade-piers,  a 
large  aquarium,  fine  winter-gardens,  etc. 
Pop.  58,376. 

Black  Prince,  «-^  ToelJ«'r«r"' 
Bl&ck-qnarter, « ^^^J-J  ^[^raK 

cattle,  indicated  by  lameness  of  the  fore- 
foot, one  of  the  limbs  swelling,  and  after 
death  being  suffused  with  blood,  which 
also  IS  found  throughout  the  body. 

Black  River,  ^f  »*«  Bfe**  «?▼««•.  • 

*i.  *  *  .,.  Btream  which  rises  in 
the  east  of  Missouri,  flows  through  tliat 
state  and  Arkansas,  and  after  a  course 
of  nearly  400  miles  enters  White  River 
m  Arkansas,  being  its  largest  tributary. 
There    are    several    other    streams,    of 


j 


SlackrodS 


Black  Walnut 


Z       li        .      ♦!.-    Tr.ite.1     fltetfM.  the  rranco-Genaan   war,    the   sea  was 

■m«n«r^  Btae,    in    the    United    Btatei,  J^  '  ^j^ed    by    a    conference   of   the 

toown  by  the  «nie  name  fe,2S  ^wers  a*  I^ndon  in  re8p..n>«> 

BlackrOCk,  J,„S^BaJ.  iuh  a'lxS  ^  thVnuLmn  protect. 

uU«on  of  871«^a.?a'ain»  and  ?^-  Black-SnakC   ^^^^^^^^0^^^ 

dential  locabty.  jn  North  America,  reaching  a  length  of  5 

HlonV  rnil     'n  England,  the  nsher  be-  ^^^  g  iggt    ^nd  so  agile  and  swift  as  to 

OlttCK-ruu,    longing  to  the  order  of  the  j^yg  been  named  the  Racer.     It  has  no 

Onrter.    so    called    from    the    black    rod  ^laon  fangs,  and  is  therefore  compara- 

which  he  carries.    His  full  title  is  Gentle-  fiyely  harmless.     It  feeds  on  small  quad- 

raan-usher   of    the    Black    Rod,    and    his  nipeds,  birds,  and  the  like,  and  is  ospe- 

deputy  is  styled  the  Yeoman-usher.    They  ^ally  useful  in  kilhng  rats. 

are  the  offi..ial  messengers  of  the  House  niQ-l-a+nTiA  a    town     (townshij))    oJ 

of  Lords ;  and  either  the  gentleman-  or  the  JJiaCKBlUUC,  Worcester     Co.,     Mussa- 

yeoman-usher  summons  the  Commons  to  ^husetts,  with  a  manufacturing  villaKt'  of 

the  House  of  Lords  when  the  royal  assent  ^^  game  name,  20  miles  8.  B,  of  Worces- 

is  given  to  bills ;  and  also  executes  orders  ter.       It    has    manufactures    of    cotton 

for  the  commitment  of  parties  guilty  of  goods,  etc.     Pop.  5048. 

breach  of  privilege  and  contempt.  UloftVo+AriA   Sib    William,    an   emi- 

Klo/tlr  Qffo    (ancient  Pon<tt«£iMrInu«),  J>l»tiwiuiic,  ^gQj.    jurist,     born    Id 

J>1HC&  oc»    ^     gg^    situated    between  London  in  1723 ;  educated  at  the  thurtH 

Europe  and   Asia,   and   bounded   by   the  House  and  Pembroke  College,  O^fVf'l;  ^i" 

Russian,  Turkish  and  Balkan  countries,  1743  he  was  elected  fellow  of  All-houlf 

being  connected  with  the  Mediterranean  College,  Oxford,  and  in  1740  was  lallw 

by  the  Bosporus,  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  to    the    bar ;    but,    having    attended   tli( 

Dardanelles,  and  by  the  Strait  of  Kertsch  Westminster  law-courts  for  seven  yean 

with  the  Sea  of  Azov,  which  is,  in  fact,  without    success,    he   retired    to   Uxtord 

only  a  bay  of  tlie  Black  Sea.    Area  of  the  Here  he  gave  lectures  on  law,  whi<u  sug 

Black   Sea  and  the   Sea  of  Azov  about  gested  to  Mr   \lner  the  idea  of  l^ound 

175.000  square  miles,  with  a  depth  in  the  a  professorship  at  Oxford  for  the  stud; 

center  of  1000  to  1070  fathoms  and  few  of  the  common  law ;  and     .lacRstone  wa 

SSoafs   alongits   shores.     The  water  Is  in   1758   chosen   the  first   Vinerian  pr^ 

not  so  clear  as  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  feasor.     In  1'59  ^e  publn   led  a  new  edi 

and  is  less  salt,  since  it  receives  many  tion  of  the  Great  Vharter  «»f  J'''";^'f " 

large  rivers,  the  Danube,  Dniester,  Dnie-  the  Forest;  and  dunng  tk     «ame  >ear  « 

ner.  Don,  etc.     Though  not  tidal,  there  sumed    his    attendance    a.    ^«fS"i;P,**J 

«e'stroSg  currents.     The  tempests  on  it  Hall  with  abundant  success     1°  1'^  h 

are  very  violent,  as  the  land  which  con-  was  elected  ^I  P.  for  Hindon,  made  kin^^^ 

finM  ita  agitated  waters  gives  to  them  a  counsel  and  solicitor-general  to  tjie  quw 

kh"    S  TbfrSg    motioS    aVd    in    the  He  was  «ls«  appointed  pnndp^^^^^^^^^ 

winter  it  is  scarW  navigable.     During  J" VU^'thTp 't  ^^' resi?nS     In  !?« 

January  and  February   the  shores  from  P^«f;«„«^iXd    the    first    volume    of   hi 

Odessa  to  the.  Crimea  are  ice-bound.     I    ¥^^°^'^l^^„^„^aric»   on    the   Lam  ( 

contains  few  islands,  and  those  of  small  f^^^^tf^^ttTe  other  three  volumes  bpi. 

extent.     The   most   important   ports  are  ^^  aYf^ten^^^^^^^ 

those    of    Odessa,    Kherson,    Eupatona,  £13     Tt«  merits  as  an  exposition  ma( 


Its  merits  as  an  exposition  ma( 

a  long  period  the  Prln^pa'  ^^ 

c  ,.        Doon  »f  English  law.     He  died  m  l.Sfl 

capture  of  Con-  ^ '"  »    ^     common   name  in  tl 

stantinople   the   Turks   excluded   all   but  JSlaCKtail,  West  for  two  North  Ani« 
their  own  ships  from  Uie  Black  Sea  until  j^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^ie  large  male  <1^er  and  esp 

cially    the   smaller   Columbian   bhickta 


Sebastopol,    Batum,   Trebizond,    bamsun,  L  ,"; 
Sinope,  and  Varna.    The  fisheries  are  of  ^^^^A 
some  value.     After  the  capture  of  Con-  »"""  "^ 


their  own  ships  from  the  Black  Sea  until  .         ,         ^^    j  ^^^^ 

1774,  when,  by  the. Treaty  of  Kainarji,  *ciSSvth4   smaller   Columbian    Duu•^. 
they  ceded   to   Russia   the  right  also  to  )\^ri\i^^»  co\umhianu$.     The  latter  b<' 
trade  in  it.    The  same  right  was  accorded         ^  resemblance  to  the  species  found 
to  Austria  in  1784,  and  by  the  Peace  of  ^j^^   j,-,j^gj^    Variacun    virqinianun,    exce 
Amiens  to  Britain  and  France  in  1S02.  ^jjat  in  place  of  the  white  tail 
The  pieponderanoe  thereafter  gained  by  jj,  ^{,g  ]atti»r  Its  tail  is  black. 
Russia    was   one   of   the   causes   of   the  tji^-tI.  Vnmit    a     name     of 
Crimean  war,  in  which  she  was  compelled  *>iaca,   YOiuxvj  fever, 
to  cede  her  right  to  keep  armed  vessels  in  Tno^T-  TtTiilTiTit  ('»»ff^«»»  niffrfl).  0 
it,  the  sea  being  declared  neutral  by  the  o\B.QK.  waxnui,  ^j  ^y^^  yost  valnti 
Treaty  of  Paris,  1850.    In  1S71,  however,  timber  trees  of  the  United   Btate«. 
irben  France  could  not  attend,  owing  to  oocars  generally  in  the  eastern  pan 


prese 
veil* 


Black  Warrior  River 


Bladderwort 


tlie  country,  though  orercutting  has 
mtde  it  rare  in  many  localities.  Its 
solid,  dartc-red  timber  has  long  been  es- 
teemed as  a  cabinet  wood,  largely  used 
for  furniture.  The  tree  is  large  and 
bears  a  nut  which  is  edible. 

Black  Warrior  River,  f^  «^''«am 

bema,  which  empties  into  the  Tombigbee ; 
length  about  30O  miles.  It  is  navigable 
for  steamboats  for  150  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  is  sometimes  known  by  its 
Indian  name  of  Tuscaloosa. 

Blackwater,  J,^^  °!l"^  «'   fifteen 

'  «liffereut  rivers  and 
streams  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
most  important  in  Munstcr,  Ireland. 

Blackwell,  fc.i^'\™''^:"™  ^^«"^8a 

'  I5BOWN,  an  American  suf- 
fragist, born  1825.  She  was  ordained 
as  minister  to  a  Congregational  church 
in  1853,  subsequently  becoming  a  Uni- 
tarian. A  paduate  of  Oberlin,  she  was 
prominent  in  the  suffragist  movement. 
She  wrote  The  Sexes  Throughout  'Nature, 
TU  Physical  Basis  of  Immortality,  etc. 
Blackwell.  Elizabeth,  tuo  first  wo- 

.  '  man  to  obtain  the  degree 

of  M,  D.  in  the  United  States.  She  was 
bom  in  England  in  1821,  and  settled  in 
America  with  her  parents  in  1831,  where 
from  1838  to  1S47  she  was  engaged  in 
teaching.  After  numerous  difficulties  she 
was  admitted  into  the  College  of  Oeneva, 
N.  Y..  and  graduated  M.  D.  in  18-lD.  She 
afterwards  studied  in  Paris,  and  com- 
menced practice  in  New  Yorlj  in  1851. 
In  IS.'M  she  opened  a  hospital  for  women 
and  children  m  New  York.     After  1869 

I  she  practised  in  London  and  Hastings. 
Died  September  8,  1910.     She  wrote  a 

I  nnmber  of  works. 

Blackwell's  Island,  !?,„  **'*xr  ®*«* 

I  York,  a  part  of  New  York  city.  It  has 
Ian  area  of  120  acres.  On  it  is  a  peni- 
Itentiary,  lunatic  asylum,  workhouse,  alms- 
Ihonge,  nnd  several  hospitals. 

I  Blackwood  "■■  I'*"'*'^  rosewood,  a 
I,  '  leguminous  tree  of  ITin- 

Idustan  (Dalbergia  laii folia),  the  timber 
lof  which  is  much  used  in  the  manufnc- 
l["™  "f  fine  furniture.  The  Australian 
IWaekwnod  is  the  Acacit  melanori^lon. 

I  Blackwood,  ^l^,^^^^?^-  ^  ^fi!^^ 

Bflied  m  1,832.  He  entered  the  naw  early 
|in  life,  showed  great  daring  and  courage, 
■Mil  as  enptaln  of  the  Itrilliant  in  17J>8 
■longht  two  French  fritrntes.  each  of 
Tiiearly  donbie  his  own  force  off  the  is- 
L»  tT^  Teneriffe.  nnd  beat  them  hoth 
P-  lie  commanded  a  fripnte  at  Trafal- 
P"ioii  ^^^  "*'^*'  CHptain  of  the  fleet 
pa  1814.  soon  after  created  a  baronet  and 
TKmioted  rear-admiral,  and  in  1819  was 
*  '   commaoder-ln-chief    of    the    Eimt 


India  fleet.     His  last  command  wm  of 
the  Chatliam  station. 

Blackwood,  Z^^  -KifK   ®ti°' 

X,,,  .  .  \  burgh  ,  dblisher,  bom 
at  Edinburgh  1*76;  died  in  1834.  He 
started  as  a  bookseller  in  1804,  and  soon 
became  also  a  publisher.  The  first  num- 
ber of  Jilackwood's  Magazine  appeared 
Ist  of  April,  1817,  and  it  has  always 
been  conducted  in  the  Tory  interest. 
He  secured  as  contributors  most  of  the 
leading  writers  belonging  to  the  Tory 
party,  among  them  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
liockhart,  Hogg,  I'rofessor  Wilson,  De 
Quincey,  Dr.  Mbir  (Delta),  Thomas, 
Aird,  Dr.  Maginn,  etc. 

Bladder,  .^•"nabt,  a  musculo-mem- 
'  branous  bag  or  pouch  pres- 
ent in  all  mammalia,  destined  to  receive 
and  retain  for  a  time  the  urine,  which  ia 
hocreted  l»y  the  kidneys.  It  occupies  the 
anterior  and  median  portion  of  the  pelvis, 
and  in  the  male  of  the  human  subject  is 
situated  behind  the  pubis  and  above  and 
in  front  of  the  rectum ;  in  the  female 
above  and  in  front  of  the  vagina  and 
uterus.  The  urine  secreted  by  the  kidneys 
is  conveyed  into  this  reservoir  by  means 
of  two  tubes  called  the  ureters,  which 
open  near  the  neck  or  lower  part  of  the 
bladder  in  an  oblique  direction,  bv  which 
means  they  prevent  the  reflux '  of  the 
urine.  When  empty  it  forms  a  rounded, 
slightlv  conoid  mass  about  the  size  of  a 
small  hen's  egg.  As  it  graduallv  fills  with 
urine  its  walls  become  distended  in  aH 
directions  except  in  front,  and  it  then 
rises  above  the  pelvis  proper  into  the 
abdomen.  It  is  held  in  its  place  by  two 
lateral  lipaments.  one  on  each  side,  and 
an  anterior  ligament.  The  contents  are 
carried  off  by  the  urethra,  which,  as  weH 
as  the  nerk  of  the  bladder,  is  surrounded 
near  the  bladder  (in  the  male  only)  by 
a  structure  called  the  prostate  gland. 

Bladder-fern,   see  cystopteris. 
Bladder-nut,  «*  °,?"?^  °^  AH.™'"  °' 

t^tnphyUa,  order  Sapindacw,  natives  of 
Europe,  Asia,  nnd  North  America,  the 
fruits  of  which  consist  of  an  inflated 
bladdery  capsule  containing  the  seeds. 

Bladder-seed,  «  ^"od  of  the  umbei- 

.>««wuuwA  »wvu,  ]jfj.i.o„g  family,  noted 
for  its  inflated  fruit. 

Bladder-senna,  %  '^g^'^V^o^i,  p^"»» 

^  of  South  Europe, 
Colutca  arhorexrens;  suborder,  Legumi- 
nosw.  It  is  given  this  name  from  its 
dry.  inflated  pod  and  from  the  fact  that 
its  leaflets  are  said  to  have  been  used  to 
adulterate  senna. 

Bladderwort  (blad'der-wort),    the 
common  name  of  vari- 
ous  species  of  sknder   aquatic   pUnti, 


Sladder-wraok 
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geniu  UiriouUtria,  order  L«nta«(arfaoM^ 
which  are  natives  of  Europe,  the  Unitea 
States,  etc.,  growing  in  ditches  and  pools. 
They  are  named  from  having  little  blad- 
ders or  vesicles.  These  bladders  have 
trap-door  entrances  which  open  only  in- 
wards. Small  crustaceans,  and  other 
aquatic  animals  push  their  way  into  these 
bladders  and  are  unable  to  escape;  they 
are  finally  absorbed  into  the  plant  by 
•tar-shaped  hairs  lining  the  interior  of 
;^e  bladder. 

Bladder-wrack  Srrsfa'i'eeV^ 

named  from  the  floating  vesicles  in  its 
fronds.  It  has  been  used  in  medicine. 
nioAn  Blaeuw  or  Blauw  (bia'u),  a 
juUKUf  Dutch  family  celebrated  as  pub- 
lishers of  maps  and  books.  William 
( 1571-1638  >  established  the  business  at 
Amsterdam,  constructed  celestial  and  ter- 
restrial gl<  bes,  and  published  Novu$  Atla$ 
(6  vols.),  an  excellent  work,  and  (Thea- 
trum  Vrbium  et  Munimentorum) .  liis 
son  John  (died  1673)  published  the  Atla» 
MagnuH  (11  vols.),  and  various  topo- 
graphical plates  and  views  of  towns.  The 
works  of  this  family  are  still  highly  val- 
ued. 

Blagovieshtchensk  ^^t''n'nV)'^k 

Russian  town  of  Eastern  Siberia,  for  a 
time  capital  of  the  province  of  the  Amoor, 
on  the  Amoor  and  Zeya  rivers,  near  the 
Chinese  town  of  Aigoon.  It  is  the  center 
of  the  Zeya  gold-mining  district.     Pop. 

Siainfi  (blAn),  James  Giixespie, 
4#MMu«  American  statesman,  bom  in 
Washington  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  In  1830. 
He  entered  Washington  College.  Pa.,  at 
the  age  of  thirteen,  graduntt'd  in  1S47, 
studied  law.  acted  as  a  tcaoher,  and  then 
having  gone  to  Augusta,  Maine,  was  for 
several  years  a  newspaper  editor.  He 
was  sent  to  Congress  by  Maine  as  a  Re- 
publican in  1862,  and  was  repeatedly  re- 
elected. Soon  becoming  prominent,  he 
was  several  times  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  In  T876  he  entered 
the  Senate,  and  the  same  year  he  was 
second  in  his  candidature  for  presidential 
nomination  by  the  Republican  national 
convention ;  he  was  also  unsuccessful  in 
his  candidature  in  1880;  but  in  1884  he 
was  nominated  as  Republican  candidate 
for  Presidpnt  by  a  large  majority,  thmiirh 
the  presidency  went  to  Mr.  Cleveland. 
In  1884  appeared  the  first  volume  of  his 
Twenty  Yearn  in  CoHdrcna,  a  work  which 
uaft  had  a  very  favorable  recention.  He 
was  Secretary  of  State  from  1889  to  1802. 
Hp  died  January  27.  1K93. 
Blainville  (^•ao-veU.  Uenri  Makie 
•"****  DucBOTAT  DR.  French  nat- 


nralist,  bom  1777 ;  died  1860.  Af tor  at 
tending  a  military  school,  and  also  stiidj 
Ing  art,  his  interest  in  Cuvier's  lectiir; 
led  him  to  the  study  of  medicine  an 
natural  history.  Cuvier  chose  him  L 
his  assistant  in  the  College  of  Framv  an 
the  museum  of  natural  history,  aud  i 
1812  secured  for  him  the  chair  of  anatom 
and  zoology  in  the  Faculty  of  Scicncps  i 
Paris.  In  1825  he  was  admitted  tn  tb 
Academy  of  Sciences;  in  1829  bt^  b( 
came  professor  in  the  Museum  of  Nntiin 
History,  lecturing  on  the  mollusca,  zoc 
phvtes,  aud  worms;  and  in  1832  lie  siu 
ceeded  Cuvier  In  the  chair  of  'ximpaiativ 
anatomy  ther  .  His  chief  works  ai 
L'Orffaniaation  dea  Aniinaum  ou  Prinript 
d'Anatomie  Comparie  (1822)  ;  Maim 
de  Malacologie  et  de  Conchytiologi 
(1825) ;  Cour$  de  Phyaiologie  Grncrai 
(182y-32)  ;  Manuel  d"  ActinologieO>^M) 
Oateograpkie,  a  work  on  the  vertebral 
skeleton. 

■Diojr  (blar),  Francis  Pbeston,  gei 
Axaxx  pj,^j  j^u^  lawyer,  born  at  T.exini 
ton,  Kentucky,  in  1821;  died  1875.  B 
was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  froi 
Missouri  In  1850,  entered  the  Civil  wi 
and  becarue  major-general  in  lSt!2,  oon 
manding  a  corps  in  Sherman's  army  i 
1804-63.  In  1868  he  was  the  Dem( 
cratic  candidate  for  Vice  President,  bi 
was  defeated  ;  was  U.  S.  Senator  1871-7; 
— MoNitiOHEBY  Blair,  his  brother,  bnr 
1818.  graduated  at  West  Point  lK?o,  «r 
served  in  the  Seminole  war.  Haric 
left  the  army,  he  was  appointed  Pos 
master  General  in  President  Lini-olo 
cabinet  1861-64.  He  subsequently  lel 
the  Republican  party  and  became 
strong  Democrat.  Died  1883. 
Blair  ^^°^>  >  Scottish  divine  si 
'author,  born  at  Edinburgh  1 
1718;  died  io  1800,  He  was  minisH 
successively  of  CoUessie  In  Fifoshir 
Canongate  Church,  Edinburgh,  I,iuly  Yei 
tor's  Church,  and  the  High  <'liurcl 
In  1702  he  was  made  professor  of  rhetor 
and  belles-lettres  In  the  University  < 
Edinburgh,  being  the  first  that  evfr  o 
cnpied  this  chair.  He  was  author  of 
Diaaertation  on  the  Forma  of  Osaia* 
Lerturea  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  hrtirn 
and  Sermona,  which  were  Ion?  ereatl 
esteemed,  and  which,  attracting  the  nttPi 
tlon  of  Oeorge  III.  procured  for  tl 
author  a  pension  of  £2()0  a.Tesr. 
Illair  KOBBBT,  author  of  The  Grav 
OIAIX,  1^^  3^  Edinburgh,  in  1600:  dw 
in  1746,  He  was  ordained  in  1731  minii 
ter  of  Athelstaneford,  where  he  spent  tl 
remainder  of  his  life.  His  Orave  w« 
first  printed  in  174.S,  and  is  now  rsteew 
as  one  of  the  standard  classics  oi  Kng" 
poetical  literature.     His  third  son,  Bol 
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Oft  (174M811),  rose  to  b«  president  of 
the  Court  of  Session. 

Blake.  Edwabd  (1833-1912),  an  Irish- 
«rM*«wy  Canadian  statesman,  bom  at 
Adelaide,  Middlesex  county,  Ontario,  son 
of  William  Hume  Blake,  of  Cushel  Grove, 
Galway,  Ireland.  He  was  educated  at 
Upper  Canada  College  and  tlie  University 
of  Toronto.  Called  to  the  bar  in  1856  he 
speedily  gained  a  place  in  his  profession, 
becoming  Q.  C.  in  1864.  In  1867  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Ontario,  as  well  as 
the  Canadian,  Parliament,  and  in  the  for- 
mer took  the  position  of  leader  of  the 
Liberal  opposition.  On  his  party  coming 
into  power  in  1871  he  became  premier  of 
the  Ontario  legislature,  but  after  one  ses- 
non  resigned.  In  1873  he  became  a  mem- 
ber uf  the  Canadian  cabinet,  and  soon 
after  president  of  the  council  and  minister 
of  justice  under  the  Mackenzie  adminis- 
tration, which,  however,  had  to  go  out  of 
office  as  the  result  of  the  election  of  1878. 
On  Lis  return  to  Parliament  in  1880  Le 
was  chosen  leader  of  the  Liberal  party, 
holding  the  leadership  till  1887,  when  he 
was  succeedc.l  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier. 
Becoming  interested  in  Irish  affairs  ho 
accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Irish 
Nationalists  nr  1  cnteretl  the  British  Par- 
liament as  member  for  South  Tx)ngford  in 
1892.  His  reputation  as  a  Canadian 
statesman  was  well  known  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  great  expectations  were 
aroused  over  his  entrance  into  Irish 
affairs,  but  he  made  little  stir  in  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  and  did  not  take  a  promi- 
nent pia-t  in  the  debates. 
Blake      ^^  Whitnet,  inventor,  bom 

»  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
in  1795;  died  in  1886.  He  was  the 
nephew  of  Eli  Whitney,  the  inventor  of 
the  cotton  gin,  and  assisted  him  in  his  gin 
factory  in  Connecticut,  becoming  its  pro- 
prietor on  his  death.  Of  his  inventions, 
the  most  useful  is  the  Blake  stone  breaker, 
now  extensively  used. 
Blake    Francis  (1850-1013) .  an  Amer- 

'  icnn  inventor,  bom  at  Nee«lham, 
Mass.  lie  was  connected  with  the  tJnited 
States  Const  Survey  from  1806  to  1870. 
He  devoted  himself  to  the  8tu<ly  of  experi- 
mpntal  physics  and  in  1878  invented  the 
famous  telephone  transmitter  known  un- 
der his  name.  Tlie  Blake  transmitter  is 
widely  used  throughout  American  and 
Enrepe.in  countries.  He  patented  several 
mechanical  devices. 
Blake     l"^"-^"  Devebettx.  an  Ameri- 

'  can  woman  suffragist,  bom  in 
RaleiKli.  S.  C.  1*^3.  One  of  her  first  at- 
tpfflpts  to  gain  equal  rights  for  women 
*8s  her  demand  for  admittance  to  Yale 
'^•^TMity,  which  was  denied  her.  In 
1870  she  esitoused  the  cause  of  woman 
iuffrage.    Her  lectures  in  r^ly  to  Rev. 
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Dr.  Morgan  Dix  were  pttblished  in  book 
form  with  the  title  "IVcman'a  Place  To- 
day,  and  became  a  handbook  on  woman 
suffrage.    She  died  Dec.  30,  1013. 
Blake.    Kj^b"*'',   a  celebrated  English 
~>    admiral,  was  bom  at  Bridge- 
water  in  1590;    died  at  the  entrance  of 
I'lymouth  Sound  in  1657.     Educated  at 
Oxford,  he  was  sent  to  Parliament  for 
Bridgewater  in   1640.     This  being  soon 
dissolved  be  lost  his  election  for  the  next, 
and  sought  to  advance  the  parliamentary 
cause  in  a  military  capacity  in  the  war 
which  then  broke  out.     He  soon  distin- 
guished himself,  and  in  1649  was  sent  to 
command  the  fleet  with  Colonels  Deane 
and  Popham.    He  attempted  to  block  up 
Prince  Rupert  in  Kinsale,  but  the  prince, 
contriving  to  get  his  fleet  out,  escaped  to 
Lisbon,  where  Blako  followetl  him.    Being 
refused  permission  to  attack  him  in  the 
Tagus  by  the  King  of  Portugal,  he  took 
several  rich  prizes  from  the  Portuguese, 
and  followed  Rupert  to  Malaga,  where, 
without  asking  permission  of  Spain,  ho 
attacked   him  and  nearly  destroyed   the 
whole  of  his  fleet.    His  greatest  achieve- 
ments were,  however,  in  the  Dutch  war 
which  broke  out  in  1652.    On  the  19th  of 
May  he  was  attacked  in  the  Downs  by 
Van  Tromp  with  a  fleet  of  forty-five  sail, 
the  forco  of  Blako   amounting  only   to 
twenty-three,  but  Van  Tromp  was  otuiged 
to  retreat.    On  May  29  he  was  again  at- 
tacked by  Van  Tromp,  whose  fleet  was 
now  increased  to  eighty  sail.    Blake  had  a 
very  inferior  force,  and  after  every  pos- 
sible exertion  was  obliged  to  retreat  into 
the  Thames.     In  Febmary  following  ho 
put  to  sea  with  sixty  sail,  and  soon  after 
met  the  Dutch  admiral,  who  had  seventy 
sail  and  300  merchantmen  under  convoy. 
During  three  days  a  running  fight  up  the 
Channel  was  maintained  with  obstinate 
valor  on  both  sides,  the  result  of  which 
was  the  loss  of  eleven  men-of-war  and 
thirty  merchaut  ships  by  the  Dutch,  while 
that  of  the  English  was  only  one  man-of- 
war.     In  this  action  Blake  was  severely 
wounded.     On  June  3  he  again  engaged 
Van  Tromp  and  forced  the  Dutch  to  retire 
with  considerable  loss  into  their  own  har- 
bors. In  November,  1054,  he  was  sent  with 
a  strong  fleet  to  enforce  a  di^e  respect  to 
the  British  flag  in  the  Me(iiterrancan.  He 
sailed  first  to  Algiers,  wliich  submitted, 
and  then  dcmolisLetl  the  castles  of  Goletta 
and  Porto  Ferino,  at  Tunis,  because  the 
dey  refused  to  deliver  up  the  British  cap- 
tives.   A  squadron  of  his  ships  also  blocked 
up  Cadiz,  and  intercepted  a  Spanish  Plate 
fleet.      In    April,    16B7,    he    sailed    with 
twenty-four    ships    to    Santa    Cms,    in 
Teneriffe;       and,     notwithstanding     the 
strength  of  the  place,  bumod  the  ships 
of  another  Spanish  Plate  fleet  which  hid 
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taken  shelter  there,  and  by  a  fortunate 
change  of  wind  came  out  without  loss. 
Embarking  on  another  cruiae,  he  died  be- 
fore returning  to  English  suil,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  whence  his 
body  was  removed  at  the  Restoration  and 
buried  in  St.  Margaret's  Churchyard. 
Blake  William,  mystic  artist  and 
»  IKtet,  atitlmr  uf  many  exquisite 
lyrics,  and  of  designs  uiuinly  allegorieul 
<ir  symbolical,  was  tlie  sou  of  a  I^ondon 
hosier,  and  was  born  in  1757.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  an  engraver  at  the  age  of 
fourteen.  After  completing  his  appren- 
ticeship he  was  for  a  short  time  a 
Dtudent  in  the  Uoyal  Academy,  and  for 
years  supported  himself  maiuly  by  en- 
graving for  the  booksellers.  In  1782 
be  married  Catherine  Boucher,  who 
proved  an  invaluable  help  to  him  !n  his 
work.  Next  year  he  published  Poetical 
Sketches,  in  the  ordinary  way  and  with- 
out illustrations.  Failing  to  '  find  a 
publisher  for  his  next  work.  Songs  of  In- 
nocence, he  invented  a  process  by  which 
he  was  both  printer  and  illustrator  of  bis 
own  poems.  He  eu/^raved  upon  copper 
both  the  text  of  his  poems  and  the  sur- 
rounding decorative  design,  and  to  the 
pages  printed  from  the  plates  an  appro- 
priate coloring  was  afterwards  added  by 
hand.  In  this  way  the  whole  of  his 
future  work  was  produced.  Some  of  his 
other  best-known  works  are:  Gates  of 
Paradise,  Book  of  Thel,  Marriage  of 
Ueaveu  and  Hell,  Songs  of  Experience, 
Book  of  Urizen,  Song  of  Los,  Book  of 
Ahania,  etc.  He  also  illustrated  Young's 
Night  Thoughts,  Ulair's  Grave,  and  The 
Book  of  Job.  'The  distinguishing  feature 
of  his  genius  was  the  faculty  of  seeing 
the  creations  of  his  imagination  with  such 
vividness  that  they  were  as  real  to  him 
as  objects  of  sense.  He  died  in  1827.  His 
complete  poetical  works  were  collected  in 
1874,  and  a  volume  of  etchings  from  his 
works,  with  descriptive  text,  was  pub- 
lished in  1878. 

BlakelOCk.  Ralph  Albebt,  an  Amer- 
^^s^tK'us.vva.f  jpjjjj  painter,  born  m  New 

York  in  1847.  His  works,  which  include 
many  landscapes  and  subjects  from  In- 
dian life,  are  markedly  original. 
Blanc  C^l&O),  Auouste  Alexandre 
**  **  PuiuppB  Chables,  younger 
brother  of  Louis  Blanc,  born  1813 ;  died 
1882.  An  eminent  art-critic,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy 
in  1878,  and  filled  the  chair  of  aesthetics 
and  art-history  in  the  College  de  France. 
He  wrote  Grammaire  des  Arts  du  Dessin, 
L'Art  dans  la  Parure,  Observations  sur 
tea  Arts  Egyptien  et  Arabe,  etc. 
Blano  (^'^)>  Jkan  Joseph  TiOUis, 
,FreBch  biatorian,  publicist,  and 


politician,  bom  at  Madrid  1811 ;  died 
Cannes  1882.  He  was  educated  at  Rhod 
and  Paris,  and  early  devoted  himself 
the  career  of  journalism.  In  1830  ! 
founded  the  Revue  du  Progris,  in  wbi 
first  appeared  his  De  VOrganization  ( 
Travail.  In  1841—44  appeared  h 
Ilistoire  de  Dix  Ant:  1830-184U.  ( 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  18^ 
Blanc  was  elected  a  member  of  the  pt 
visional  government,  and  appointed  pre: 
dent  for  the  discussion  of  the  labor  i|U( 
tioD.  After  the  closing  of  the  A  telle 
Nationaux,  a  scheme  which  he  t;tre 
uously  opposed,  and  the  June  insurre 
tion  of  1JS48,  he  was  prosecuted  for  coi 
spiracy,  but  escaped  to  England.  Durii 
his  residence  there  he  wrote  the  bulk  < 
his  Uistoire  de  la  Rdvolution  Francait 
His  other  works  of  note  are :  Lettres  «i 
I'Angleterre  (1865-67),  Uistoire  de 
R&iolutioH  de  1848  (1870),  Que»tioi 
d'Aujourd'hui  et  do  Dtmain  (1873-74 
On  the  downfall  of  the  Second  Empii 
Blanc  returned  to  Paris,  and  became 
memlter  of  the  National  Assembly. 

Blanc,  Mont.     See  Mont  Blanc. 

Blanchard  IV^^'-**"")'  fba.nqois, 

^wAMuvunAu  French  aeronaut,  boi 
1753;  died  1809.  In  1785  he  crossed  tii 
Channel  in  a  balloon,  for  which  feat  t 
received  a  pension  from  the  French  kiq 
He  made  many  remarkable  ascents  i 
various  parts  of  the  world.  His  wif 
born  1778,  was  his  companion  in  man 
of  his  voyages,  and  was  killed  by  \u 
balloon  taking  fire,  1819. 
Blanchard  (l>lan'«»»ilrd),  Laman.b 
English  miscellnneou 
writer,  bom  in  1804;  died  in  1845.  I 
1828  he  published  a  volume  of  poetry,  ei 
titled  Lyrical  Offerings.  In  1831  he  h 
came  editor  of  the  Monthly  Magazine,  as 
was  afterwards  connected  with  seven 
magazines  and  newspapers.  The  death  < 
his  wife  affected  him  so  deeply  that  in 
moment  of  temporary  insanity  lie  con 
mitted  suicide.  His  tales  and  essnrs,  ei 
titled  Sketches  from  lAfe,  were  publishe 
with  a  memoir  by  Lord  Lytton  in  1846 
his  poetical  works  in  1876. 

Blanche  of  Castile,  If  S^*"*",^ 

'  Alphonso  IJ 
queen  of  I.  )uis  VIII,  King  of  Franci 
and  mother  of  St.  I^uis,  born  in  1187 
died  in  12.12  or  1253.  On  the  death  i 
liouis  VIII  she  procured  the  ooriinatioi 
of  hor  son.  and  during  his  minority  he! 
the  reins  of  government  in  his  name  wit 
distinguishei  success.  In  1244,  whei 
St.  I^uis  left  for  the  Holy  I.and,  sh 
again  became  regent,  and  gave  nei 
proofs  of  her  abilities  and  firmness  w  i 


Castne  I  BUnohinsr 


Blasphemy 


Blanching,    see  Etiolation. 

BlanO-manffe  (bl^-oiavzh'),  a  name 
o  used  in  cookery  for 
fflferent  preparations  of  the  consistency 
of  a  jelly,  variously  composed  of  dissolved 
ifinglass,  arrow-root,  maize-flour,  etc, 
with  milk  and  flavoring  substances. 
Bland.  R'^hard  r.,  statesman,  born 
"*"  »  near  Hartford,  Kentucljy.  in 
183o.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Utah  in  1860;  practised  law  in  California 
iDd  Nevada;  went  to  Missouri  in  l.S(].-> 
ind  was  member  of  Congress  from  that 
itate  from  1872  until  his  death  in  1809, 
with  the  exception  of  one  term.  He  was 
inthor  of  the  Bland  silver  bill,  passed  in 
1878,  and  an  advocate  of  tariff  reform. 
Blane  ^y*"),  Sib  Gilbebt,  a  Scottish 

1-10  J- J?t'*^oo']'  ^iV"  '"  Ayrshire  in 
1.49:  died  in  1834.  He  was  educated  at 
Edinburgh  University,  but  took  the  degree 
ofM.p.  at  Glasgow.  He  became  private 
physF'ian  to  Admirnl  Rodnev,  and  then 
physioian  to  the  fleet  in  the  W.  Indies,  in 
which  position  he  introduced  the  use 
of  Iime-juice  and  other  means  of  pre- 
TOiting  scurvy  into  the  navy.  In  1783- 
»  he  was  physician  in  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital.  He  was  physician-in-ordinary 
to  George  IV  both  before  and  after  he 
became  king.  His  chief  publication  is 
Elmentt  of  Medical  Logic. 
BlP^iJkenber&rhe  (blan'ken-berg),  a 
.,  °  much       frequented 

waside  resort  on  the  coast  of  Belgium. 
IS  9  miles  N.  w.  of  Bruges.    Pop.  5925. 

Blankenbnrer,  ?  *;°'^°  j"'  Germany, 

»-  .1,  ...  .  ^"''•'y  o^  Brunswick, 
on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Hartz  Moun- 
lains,  a  favorite  resort  of  tourists.     On 

Po*  ""mTa  '  *  '**'**'*  '"  *^®  ^^^^^  palace. 
Blankenese  (blanlce-nft-ze),   a   Prus- 

i»„i.  *  .1  T^.t^^'^P  *"^^'»  o'*  the  right 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  5  miles  w.  of  Alt-.na  : 
»  pleasure-resort  of  the  Altonese  and 
Hamburgers.     Pop.  4736. 

Blank  Verse,  V^^  without  riume, 

Pi,.i;  k  *  ,,  "'■**  introduco<l  into 
tnghsh  poetry  (from  the  Italian)  bv  the 
-w  «L^"rrey,  who  was  beheaded  in 
ku,t  °®  ™.*"'*  common  form  of  KuKlish 
Uank  verse  is  the  decasyllabic,  such  as 
Jat  of  M.iton  s  Paradise  Lost i  or  of  the 
dramas  of  Shakespei-e.  From  Shake- 
•Pwes  time  U  has  been  the  kind  of 
^  alm,«t  universally  used  by  dramatic 
wnters,  who  often  employ  an  additional 

'  Sf,vrf„.™'''"SS.  *^«  "n*>9  not  strictly 
*«tsj  liable.  The  first  use  of  the  term 
Mank  verse  is  said  to  b..  in  Hamlet,  ii.  2: 

^  ™,l>lank  verse  shall  halt  for  it.'     The 
I  wn  i«  not  applied  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 


and  early  English  alliterative  unrhymed 

Blanqni  (biun-kc),  jebome  adolphe. 

w„     .      i-^o*'"^?i'  wonomiat.  born  at 
WMi  *°»^J*^-^'   «'»«^   at  Paris   in   1854. 
While    studying   at    Paris    he    made   ac- 
quaintance with  Jean  Baptiste  Say.  and 
was    induced    to    devote    himself    to   th« 
study  of  economics.    He  succeeded  Say  lb 
the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  M^^tiers  as 
professor  of  industrial  economy.    Blannui. 
who  favored  a  free-trade  poUcy,  published 
aniong  other   works,  PrMs   CUmentairc 
d  economic    Politique    and    Uiatoire    do 
IBconomie  Politique  en  Europe. — I>oui8 
AiJousTE,  his  brother,  born  in  1805 ;  died 
«„«i.\?^"?  *arly  engaged  as  a  socialistic 
revolutionist  and  conspirator,  and  spent 
much  of  his  life  in  prison. 
Blantyre   (*>lan-tlr'),  a  populous  min- 
fi/.nMon/  «     in.K. parish  in  Lanarkshire, 
BcoUand,  containing  several  villages,  at 
one  of  which,  8  miles  s.E.  of  Gfasgow. 
JUr.  Livingstone  was  born.     This  parish 
?fnH^l.T  "5  ^'^^%1^  «°  African  mission 
rh.Vr^h^*'"?''*^  *°,^^I«  ^y  '•>«  Established 
Church    of    Scotland,    on     the    heights 

Tni  ''r  'l^  Sl'^.^^^"  *^«  Upper  Shir«  river 
^n*-,    #®  Shirwa,  Nyassaland,  now  the 
center  of  setUement  and  trade. 
BlapSldee     (^lap'si-de),   a    family   of 
»t.^.I     J  nocturnal     black     beetles. 

T&i'^i"*"  are  generally  wanting  and 
their  elytra  attached  to  each  other.  They 
sS^H-  '^k'*""^  damp  places,  and  when 
seized  discharge,  m  self-defense,  a  liquid 
of  a  peculiar  penetrati:  „-  odor. 
Blarney  (^lar'ne),  a  village  of  Ire- 
.  „  ,  "»"«•  4  miles  n.  w.  of  the 
city  of  Cork,  with  Blarney  Castle  in  its 
vicinity.  A  stone  called  the  Blarney 
«towc,  near  the  top  of  the  castle,  is  fabled 
to  confer  on  those  who  kiss  it  the  peculiar 
Kind  of  persuasive  eloquence  alleged  to 
be  characteristic  of  the  natives  of  Ireland. 
BlARhfipId     Edwin      Howland,     an 

•  fcr,o^/*^'  American  painter,  b  rn 
m  IMS;  famous  as  a  mural  decorator, 
t.xarnples  of  his  work  may  be  seen  in 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  in  the  Min- 
nesota and  Iowa  State  capitols. 

Blasius   <J''a'«V"8.>.     St.,    Bishop    of 

♦  u  »ebaste,  m  Asia  Minor,  is  said 
to  have  suffered  martyrdom  about  316 
He  18  said  to  have  been  tortured  with  a 
wool-comb,  hence  he  is  cUkned  aL  IhS 
patrou-samt  of  the  wof  Veombers. 
Blasphemy  (Was'fe-mi},  signifies  the 
nf  n^,!  „  •  •  denying  of  the  existence 
nr  ^^h  ?ss»«S?n«  to  him  faUe  attributes, 
or  denying  his  true  attributes;  contu- 
melious reproaches  of  Jesus  Christ;  pro- 
fane scoffing  at  the  Holy  Scriptures  or 
Tn*r?i?if  it^''"  to  ridicule  andSmnt 
In  Catholic  countries  it  also  included  the 


Blait  ^ 

■peakioff  contemptaoosly  or  diaretpect- 
folly  5r  the  Holy  Vlnfin  or  tii«  nlats. 
By  the  common  law  of  EngUnd  biae- 
phemiet  of  God.  ai  denying  bia  being  and 
pro^dence,  all  contumelioue  reprwchee 
of  Jeaae  Christ,  etc.,  are  puniehable  by 
line  and  imprleonment  or  wrporal  pun- 
ishment.  In  a  caw  decided  in  1888  >t 
wae  held  that  a  perron  may  attack  the 
fundamentala  of  reUgion  without  being 
guilty  of  a  blasphemous  Ubel  if  the  de- 
cencies of  controversy  are  observed,  in 
the  United  States,  besides  the  common 
law,  there  are  many  statutes  defining  blas- 
phemy :  but  they  all  hold  it  to  consist  in 
words  regarding  the  Deity  only.  It  Is 
a  miademeanor  at  common  law. 
Blast,  Hot.     See   BIa«i-/Hrnace. 

Blast-furnace,  SS.S.rs*LTiri?; 

furnace  used  for  obtaining  iron  from  its 
ores  with  the  aid  of  a  powerful  blast  of 
air.  This  air-blast,  which  is  propelled 
by  a  powerful  blowing-entfine  and  is  now 
invariably  heated  to  a  high  temperature 
(1000°  to  1400"  F.),  is  injected  by  pipes 
called  tuyeres,  sit- 
uated as  shown  at 
A.  in  the  annexed 
vertical  section,  in 
e  tlie  lowest  part  of 
the  furnace,  near  to 


Blaitio 


SeetioD  of  Blast- 
fomao*. 


the  hearth  b.  The 
conical  part  c,  next 
above  the  hearth,  la 
termed  the  boshes, 
and  the  interior  is 
continued  upwards, 
sometimes,  as  in  the 
annex  ^  cut,  in  a 
tapered  body  or 
cone,  D,  sometimes 
as  a  perpendicular 
cylinder,  which  is 
surmounted  by  an 
opening  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the 
materials  from  an 
external   gallery,  E 


B,  Is  built  with  large  blocks  of  refrai  tn 

atone.      The    charging    of    the    furna 

goes  on  all  day  and  night,  one  chai 

conaiBting  of  a  barrow-load  of  coal  and 

barrow-load  of  on  and  uaually  lime,  t 

laat   mineral   acting   aa   a   flux.     Th< 

charge*  are  conatantlv  paaaing  downwni 

and  undergoing  a  change  as  tbey  co 

nearer  the  hotter  parte  of  the  furnn 

Towards  the  lower  part  the  earthy  mat 

of  the  ore  unites  with  the  limestone  a 

forms   a   slag,   which   finally   escapeg 

an  opening  below  the   tuyeres,  and  i 

molten   metal  drops  down  and   fills  < 

tower  part  at  b,  to  be  drawn  oft  at  uta 

periods.     This  is  done  usually  twice 

the    twenty-four   hours   by   means  of 

round  bole  called  a  tap.    The  furnace 

consUntly  kept  filled  to  within  aboal 

feet  of  the  to".     The  ore  put  in  at 

top  takes  about  thirty-six  hours  bet 

it  comes  out  as  iron.     Hematite  yi< 

on  an  average  about  66  per  cent,  of  mei 

and  blackband.  about  40  to  60.     In 

newer  forms  of  furnaces  the  top  is  cioi 

and   the   gases   formerly   burned  at 

top  are  conveyed  by  pipes,  o,  to  be  utili 

as  fuel  in  heating  the  btast  and  in  rais 

steam  for  the  blowing-engine.    The  pi 

ciple  adopted  is  to  close  the  top  by  a  6 

and-cone  arrangement,  e,  which  is  opei 

and    shut   at   pleasure   by   hydraulic 

other  machinery.    The  height  of  furn« 

varies  from  60  to  80,  and  even  in  « 

cases  to  upwards  of  100  feet,  and 

greatest    width    is    about    one-tbird 

this. 


The  exterior  consists  of  massive  masonry 
of  stone  or  firebrick,  the  body  part  being 
lined  with  two  shells  of  firebricks  sepa- 
rated by  a  thin  space  to  allow  for  expan- 
sion, this  space  being  generally  filled  with 
sand,  ground  fire-clay,  or  the  uke,  to 
hiatter  the  radiation  of  heat  to  the  out- 
side. When  the  body  rises  in  the  form 
of  a  perpendicular  cylinder  it  is  called 
the  barrel.  The  cone  or  barrel  is  some- 
times clasped  round  on  the  outside  by 
numerous  strong  iron  hoops,  or  is  cased 
with  iron  plates  fastened  to  the  masonry 
by  iron  bolts.  The  boshes,  c,  are  lined 
lilth  firebrick  or  firestone,  and  the  hearth, 


niastinv  the  operation  of  breal 
Silts  liiug,  yp  njagges  of  stone  or  r 
in  $ittt  by  means  of  gunpowder  or  ot 
explosive.  In  ordinary  operations  h 
are  bored  into  the  rock  one  or  a 
inches  in  diameter  by  means  of  a  st 
pointed  drill,  which  is  struck  with  h 
mere  or  allowed  to  fall  from  a  heij 
After  the  hole  is  bored  to  the  requi 
depth  it  is  cleaned  out,  the  explosivi 
introduced,  the  hole  ia  *  tamped  or  fi 
up  with  broken  stone,  clay,  or  sand, 
the  charge  exploded  by  means  of  a  fus 
by  electricity.  In  larger  openiti 
mines  or  shafts  of  considerable  (ham 
take  the  place  of  the  holes  above  ih-si-t\ 
Shafts  are  sunk  from  the  top  of  the  i 
to  various  depths,  sometimes  upwnrd 
60  feet.  This  shaft  joins  a  hearting 
gallery,  driven  in  from  the  face,  if  p< 
ble  along  a  natural  joint ;  and  from 
point  other  galleries  are  driven  sdine 
tance  in  various  directions,  with  head 
at  intervals,  returning  towards  the 
of  the  rock  and  terminating  in  cham 
for  the  .charges.  Enormous  charges 
freQuentiy  made  use  of,  up\ynrdg 
twenty  tons  of  gunpowder  huviue  ' 


llMtoderm 


BleaoMng-powder 


ind  in  •  dnffle  blMt.  One  of  the  gnat' 
Mt  bkitinff  operations  ever  attempted 
wu  the  removal  of  the  reefs  in  the  East 
Urer,  near  New  York,  known  aa  Hell* 
gate.  An  entrance-shaft  was  sunk  on 
the  Lonf  Island  shore,  from  which  the 
nef  projected.  From  this  shaft  nearly 
twenty  tunnels  were  bored  in  all  direc- 
tioDB,  extending  from  200  to  240  feet, 
lod  connected  by  lateral  galleries.  Up- 
wards of  a  quarter  million  lbs.  of  dyna- 
Dite,  rend-rock  and  powder  were  used, 
and  many  thousands  of  tons  of  rock  were 
dislodged.  Numerous  important  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  blasting  by  the 
mbetitution  of  rock-boring  machines  for 
hand  labor.  Of  auch  machines,  in  which 
the  'jumper'  or  drill  is  repeatedly  driven 
igalnst .  the  rock  by  compressed  air  or 
(team,  being  also  made  to  rotate  slightly 
It  each  blow,  there  are  many  varieties. 
Blastoderm  (blas'tod^rm),  in  biol- 
ogy, the  germinal  skin 
or  membrane  forming  the  superficial  layer 
of  the  impregnated  ovum,  and  from  which 
the  rudiment  of  the  new  being  is  formed. 
BlaStOgenesiS  (blas'te-gen'e-sis),  in 
°  biology,     reproduction 

by  gemmation  or  budding. 
Blastoidea    ^Was'toj-dc-a).    an   order 

or  fossil  Echinodermata. 
(fcwely  allied  to  the  Crinoidea.  The  bo<ly 
was  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  box,  formed  by 
Jointed  calcareous  plates,  and  was,  in 
Dost  cases,  permanently  fixed  to  the  sea- 
bottom  by  a  stalk  or  column. 
BlastOmere  (Was'tS-mer),  in  biology, 

the  term  applied  to  each 
wpnent  into  which  the  ovum  divides 
liter  impregnation.  The  segments  may 
temain  united  as  a  single  cell-aggregate, 
or  aome  or  all  of  them  may  become  sepa- 
nte  organisms. 

Blattidse     (Wat'i-d«).  a  family  of  in- 

sects  of  the  order  Orthop- 

tera.    They     are     extremely     voracious, 

"ome  species    apparently    eating    almost 

I  everything  that  comes  in  their  way.    The 
type  of  the  family  is  the  well-known  cock- 
roach (Ultttta  orientSlia). 
Blavatsky    (bla-vat'ski).   Helena 

I  iw.P-    »  1-  u      ?KTBOVNA,       theosophist, 

I  wp  at  lekatennoslav.  Russia,  in  1R31, 
jMtme  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
BM  was  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the 
iheosnphioal  Society  and  its  leader  until 
^Lj^'V?  '2  '^1-     She  wrote  Itit  Vn- 

I  o^„''',/ **■  ^««"**  noctHne,  Keif  to  Tkeot- 

laye  ^^^^)'  «  'ortlfied  port  of  France 
I  «♦!...  t  _?°  *.''®  Gironde.  covering,  with 
MVsI^  approach  to  Bordeaux. 

Uazonry  (blt'wn-H),     in     heraWry, 
I  ''    tb»  v*  at  daacriblng  ooato- 


of-arms  in   proper   technical   ternu  aai 
method. 

Bleaohinff    (btech'lng),    the    act   or 

HDers  and  fabrics  and  various  other  sub- 
stances   (such    as    materials    for    paper, 
ivory,  wax.  oila)  from  their  natural  cok>r, 
and  rendering   them  perfectly  white,  or 
nearly  so.    The  ancient  method  of  bleach- 
iag.  by  exposing  the  fabrics,  etc.,  to  the 
acOon  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  frequently 
wetting  them,  has  been  nearly  superseded, 
at  least  where  the  business  is  conducted 
on  a  large  scale,  more  complicated  proc- 
esses in  connection  with  powerful  chemi- 
cal   preparations    being    now    employed. 
Among  these  the  chief  are  chlorine  and 
sulphurous    acid,    the    latter    being    em- 
ployed more  especially  in  the  case  of  ani- 
mal fibers  (silk  and  wool),  while  cotton, 
flax,  and  other  vegetable  fibers  are  oper- 
ated upon  with  chlorine,  the  bleaching  in 
both    cases    being    preceded    by    certain 
cleansing  processes.    The  use  of  chlorine 
as    a    bleaching    agent    waa    first    pro- 
posed by  Berthollet  in  1786,  and  shortly 
afterwards   introduced   into    Great  Brit- 
ain,   where    it    was    first    used    simply 
dissolved  in  water,  afterwards  dissolved 
in  alkali,  and  then  in  the  form  of  bleach* 
ing-powder,  commonly  called  chloride  U 
lime,    the    manufacture    of    which    waa 
patented  by  Mr.  Tennant  of  St.  Rollox. 
Glasgow,    in    1799.      In    modem    caUco 
bleaching  the  preliminary  process  is  tinge- 
*n0  by   passing   the  fabric  over  red-hot 
plates  or  through  a  gas-flame  to  remova 
the  downy  pile  and  short  threads  from  the 
surface  of  the  cloth.    The  goods  next  pass 
to  the  hmtng  process,  when  they  are  uni- 
formly and  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
a  supersaturated  solution  of  lime,     mie 
next  process  is  the  bowkinff  or  boiling  for 
several    hours,    after    which    they    ai« 
washed.     They  are  then  toured  by  being 
passed  through  a  solution  of  hydrochloric 
acid  for   the  purpose  of  dissolving  any 
traces  of  free  lime  which  may  have  been 
left  in  the  washing,  and  to  decompose  the 
calcareous  soap  formed  by   the  bowking 
process.     After   boiling  in   kiers   with   a 
solution  of  soda-ash  and  rosin  and  an- 
other washing,  the  cloth  is  ready  for  the 
processes  of  chemickinff  or  liquoring  with 
bleaching-powder,  and  urhite-aouring  with 
a   very   dilute   sulphuric  acid.     Another 
thorough    washing   concludes   the   opera- 
tions  of   bleaching    proper,    after   which 
the  cloth  goes  through  various  finishing 
processes.      Modifications    of    the    same 
processes  are  adopted  in  bleaching  linen, 
wool,  silk,  etc. 

Bl^aollinff-pOWder,  cWoride  of  llme 
1       .  t  ,  .r  made  by  ezBoa* 

inff  aUked  lime  to  the  action  of  cUoHm 


I 


Sleak 


Bleu 


It  fai  regudcd  u  •  double  mU  of  the 
chloride  ol  calcium  aud  hypochlorite  of 
caldum.  It  ia  much  uii«d  uh  a  disinfect- 
ant, bcaidea  ita  uw  in  bleaeLiux. 

Bleak  l,'>H'')t  *  "m*'^  "v«r  &d>,  e  or 

„  "  finches    long,    the    Leticiacua 

mib«mu$,  of  the  Carp  family.  It  eome- 
What  resemblea  the  dace,  and  ia  found  in 
many  European  rivers.  Its  back  is  green- 
ish,  otherwise  it  is  of  a  silvery  color,  and 
its  silvery  scales  arc  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  artificial  pearls.  It  is  good 
eating. 

Bleek  C^l*.*^)'  ^'mbdwch,  a  German 
.  *™'  Biblical  scholar  aud  critic,  t..rn 
in  1703 ;  died  in  1858.  He  was  apt>ointed 
professor  of  theology  at  Bonn  1820.  He 
waa  the  author  of  expository  books.  In- 
troductions to  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
uenU  (1860-02).  etc. 
Bleek.  Wilhelm  Hciniuch  Imman- 
»  UEL,  son  of  the  above,  an  able 
linguist,  especially  in  the  South  African 
languages,  born  at  Berlin  in  1827 ;  died 
at  Cape  Town  in  1875.  In  1855  he  went 
to  South  Africa  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  language,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms of  the  natives.  He  was  principal 
author  of  the  Handbook  of  African,  Aut' 
ti^fian,  and  Polynesian  Philology,  1858- 
93,  his  other  chief  productions  being  Vo- 
cabularv  of  the  Mozambique  Languages, 
1850;  Comparative  Grammar  of  South 
^rican  Languagen,  1869;  Hottentot 
Fables  and  Tales,  1864;  and  The  Origin 
of  Language,  1808. 

Blende  (^le""!),  an  ore  of  ainc,  called 
J^n.  .  ?'"?  ^ock-lead,  Falae  Galena, 
and  Black-fack.  Its  color  is  mostly  yel- 
low, brown,  and  black.  There  are  several 
Tarieties,  but  in  general  this  ore  contains 
more  than  half  its  weight  of  zinc,  about 
one-fourth  sulphur,  and  usuallv  a  small 
portion  of  iron.  It  is  a  native  sulphide 
of  zinc. 

Blenheim  (Weu'lm;  Ger.  blen'him), 
*u  -rx  .^  J?'  village  in  Bavaria  on 
to  Pil?."''*-  ^^"  **  ^''s  fought,  August 
13,  1704,  during  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession,  the  famous  battle  of  Blenheim 
(or  Hochat&dt,  from  another  village  in 
the  vicinity),  in  which  Marlborough  aud 
Prince  Eugene,  commanding  the  allied 
forces  of  England  and  Germany  (52.000 
men),  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the 
French  and  Bavarians  (66,0()0).  The 
victors  lost  some  12,000  in  killed  and 
wounded;  the  vanquished  40,000,  includ- 
ing pnsoner8.--Tlie  palatial  residence  of 
the  Dukes  of  Marlborough  at  Woodstock, 
Oxfordshire,  was  named  from  this  victory. 
Blenneim  Do&r.  ?  variety  of  spanlel, 
VI  X    ^,.    ^.  hearing  a  close  re- 

semblance to  the  King  Charies  breed,  but 
somewhat  smaller,  so  named  from  having 
been  originally  bred  by  one  of  the  DukM 
•f  Marlborough. 


Blenker.  f^^v **"  ■.*  VTornu 

'^  »  Hesse-Darmstadt,  in  1 
died  in  Virginia  in  1SU3.  He  served  ii 
Bav&i-ian  army  in  1833-37.  In  l^K 
account  of  his  revolutionary  activit 
hia  natiTj  citv,  he  was  forced  to  r 
to  8wi.i.erland.  emigrating  in  the  i 
year  to  the  United  States.  He  settle 
New  York,  and  at  the  outbreak  of 
Civil  war  he  orcaniaed  the  8th  rtjtii 
of  New  York  Volunteers.  For  di 
guished  services  he  waa  promoted  to 
command  of  a  division  in  tbe  Army  nj 
Potomac.  He  died  from  injuries  on 
field. 

Blenkinsop,  ^if^niiu"'-? 

He  waa  the  inventor  of  the  first  i-omi 
cially  successful  locomotive  8teaui-i<u( 
It  was  a  cogwheeled  engine,  employee 
Ilunslet  Moor,  near  Leeds,  to  draw  a 
of  30  tous.  To  this  demonstration  G. 
Stephenson,  who  saw  Blenkinsop's  eii 
men  t,  is  perhaps  indebted  for  ideas  \ 
in  building  the  Rocket. 

Blennerhasset,  ^}^^^t?'  ""  i' 

'  Amencan  law 
hora  in  County  Kerry,  Ireland,  lim. 
17»o  he  married  his  niece,  Margaret 
new.  Being  ostracized  by  his  family 
this  act  by  their  families,  the  couple  « 
grated  to  America,  where  Blennerhai 
purchased  an  island  in  the  Ohio  Ri 
near  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.  Here  in  1 
he  was  visited  by  Aaron  Burr,  in  wl 
conspiracy  to  seize  Texas  he  became 
plicated,  supplving  funds  for  its  siipf 
and  offering  the  jse  of  his  island  a 
depot  of  supplies  and  a  training  grou 
l»n  the  collapse  of  the  conspiracy  the  m 
sion  and  island  were  plundered  by 
Virginia  troops.  Blennerhassot  fled, 
was  arrested  and  remained  a  prisoner 
til  after  the  release  of  Burr.  The  isli 
residence  was  abandoned  and  Blonnerli 
set  went  to  Mississippi,  then  to  Montn 
and  finally  returned  to  Ireland.  He  d 
ioo^"®  island  of  Guernsey,  Februarv 
18dl.  Ills  wife.  Maraaret,  published  7 
Deserted  Isle,  The   Widow  of  the  Ri 

?"i93^''  Poema.    She  died  in  New  Y( 
in  1842. 

BlennV  (Wen'i),aaenusof  acantlK 
terygious  fishes  (lilrnnit 
distinguished  by  a  short  rounded  he 
and  a  long,  compressed  smouth  body.  0 
ing  to  the  smallness  of  their  gill  openii 
they  can  exist  for  some  time  withe 
water. 

Blesbok    (^^esTjok;     Alcelaphus   el 
...  frona),  an  antelope  of  Sou 

Africa  with  a  white  marked  face;  f( 
merly  found  in  great  numbers  in  t 
Orange  Free  State  and  much  hunted. 
BleSSinST.  *""  BENEDicnou,  a  pray 
"'or  solemn  wish  Imploni 
Aappineas  upon  another ;  a  certain  bo 


BleuiBf  I  llMniifftOB 


Mtfaw  whlcb,  combined  with  pnijrer,  seelu 
tor  God*  grace  for  peraooa,  and.  in  a 
bver  degree,  a  blening  upon  tilings,  with 
1  Ticw  to  tlifir  efficiency  or  safety.  The 
Hftioc  up  of  ttie  hands  is  an  inseparable 
jdiunct  of  the  act  of  biesaing.  In  the 
lonan  Catholic  Church  formerly  the 
tkmnb  and  the  two  first  fingers  of  the 
riflit  hand  were  extended,  the  two  re- 
aainiug  fingers  turned  d(»wn :  now  all  the 
tefers  are  extended.  In  the  (ireek  Church 
tbe  tijumb  and  the  third  finger  of  the  same 
kaad  are  conjoined,  the  otht-r  liugers  being 
imtched  out  Some  see  in  thiH  position 
a  representation  of  the  sacred  monogram 
in  Greek  letters  of  our  rx)rd'8  name. 

Bleuinirton  (bies'ing-ton),   mama- 

V^*^".  KITE,        COU.NTE88       OF, 

V,  bora  near  Clonmel,  Ireland,  in  1780 : 
died  at  Paris  in  1849.  She  was  twici 
■arried,  the  second  time  to  Charles  John 
2il*1*'"'iS?«*  r'  B'ew'ngton.  After  hla 
*•«  in  18J9,  Lady  Blessington  took  up 
Mr  abode  in  Gore  House,  Kensington. 
Her  residence  became  the  fashionable  re- 
lort  for  all  the  celebrities  of  the  time: 
iBd  that  notwithstanding  a  doubtful  con- 
lertlon  which  she  formed  with  Connt 
ypreay,  with  whom  she  lived  till  her 
*itli.      She    wrote    Convertationa    mtk 


Bl&d 

proTisioned,  and  cast  adrift  not  ftir  from 
w  '?l?.'"'  "'  '^"'"'»  d'oDKa  Islands),  ia 
••f-  1»  ■•  ,and  Ion.  184*  t  By  ad- 
mirable  skill  and  perseverance,  though 
not  without  enduring  fearful  hardships, 
they  managed  to  reach  the  island  ^ 
Timor  In  forty-one  days,  after  running 
nearly   4000   miles.     Bllgh    with    twelvj 

?^l'  *^S***.u'**°"'  "'^''^  Jn  England  U 
17W0,  while  the  mutineers  settled  on  Plt- 

x°  "«R**t  *'**'*  **••*'  descendants  stin 
S""*i  -^M*''  became  governor  of  New 
South  Wales  in  1800,  but  his  harsh  and 
despotic  conduct  caused  him  to  be  deposed 
and  sent  back  to  England.  He  after- 
wards rose  to  the  rank  of  admiral. 
Bliffht  i ''"*)•  ■  Keneric  name  common- 
j»  ly  applied  to  denote  the  effecta 
of  disease  or  any  other  circumstance 
which  causes  plants  to  wither  or  decay. 
It  has  been  vaguely  applied  to  almost 
every  disease  of  plants,  whether  caused 
by  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  or  of 
the  soil,  the  attacks  of  insects,  parasitic 
fungi,  etc.  Sec  Smut,  Bunt,  Ergot. 
BlifirhtV  (Wl'ti),  sohUurs'  Hlniig_for 
**      '       England,  umwIiih;  reat  War. 


^  Byron:  numerous  novels,  includinc 
^tBcUe  of  a8eMon.The  Tito  Friendl 
Stntkcrn,  and  the  Kfctims  of  Societu  • 
IBd  at^ed  as  editor,  for  several  years^ 
of  the  Boofc  0/  Beauty,  and  the  AVtb«o*«! 
Bletia  <'»l6'ti-a).  a  widely  distributed 
genus  of  plants  of  the  family 
yrc»i</ecea;.  In  the  American  tropica 
about  jJO  species  exist,  and  one  species  ig 
found  in  China  and  Japan. 

Blicher  ^^'*'?nr);  .stbuen   stensek, 

i!^  L  .iiS."**"  lyrical  poet  and  nov- 
eUrt,  bom  1782;  died  1848.^18  collected 
poems,  which  are  national  and  spirited. 
;*'«.  published  1836-^;  and  his  novels^ 
which  give  admirable  Dlctures  of  country 

^•-  w  ^"ii*"?''  ^  1840-47.  He  also 
wiMkted  Ofmn. 

Blidah  (ble'da),  a  fortified  town  of  Al- 
iM  ^f.""'?'  .,30    miles    inland    from 

AWerg,  well  built,  with  modern  houses 
tnd  public  edifices,  the  center  of  a  flour- 
g™«  ;.''^'ct.  and  having  a  good  trade. 

Blieh  ^y')i  WnxiAM,  the  commander 
—  °  of  the  ship  Bounty  when  the 
WW-  mutmied   in    the   South    Seas   and 

Thl  »".  ^Pi  ^¥  ""^  J^ndon  in  1817. 
ine  Bounty  had  beer,  fitted  o«t  for  the 
mo»e  of  procuring  plants  of  the  bread- 
^tree,  and  introducingthese  into  the 
i.?!,"^'^"-  ?."«•>  left  Tahiti  in  1789, 
Zil^'^  proceeding  ca  his  voyage  for  Ja- 
Bjica  wfien  he  was  seized,  and,  with 
ffl,^"  ?*"  supposed  to  be  quite  loyal 
»  am,  forced  Into  «  launch,  spariagly 
85— U— 1 


Blim'binflr.  l*"®.  Indian  name  of  the 
.  »»  fruit  of  Averrkoa  Bilimht, 
a  small  tree,  family  Oxalidacea>,  called 
also  Cucumber-tree,  the  fruit  being  acid 
and  resembling  a  small  cucumber.  The 
carambola  (which  see)  l>elongs  tu  the 
same  genus. 

Blind  < blind),  a  screen  of  some  sort 
to  prevent  too  strong  a  light 
from  shining  in  at  a  window  or  to  keep 
people  from  seeing  in.  Venetian  blind* 
are  made  of  slats  of  wood,  so  connected 
as  to  overlap  each  other  when  closed, 
and  to  show  a  series  of  open  spaces  for 
the  admission  of  light  and  air  when  in 
the  other  position. 

Blind  (blint),  Kabl,  German  political 
agitator  and  writer  on  history, 
mj  '"'ology,  and  Germanic  literature,  born 
at  i.lannhelm  1820.  lie  was  educated  at 
Heidelberg  and  Bonn,  and  from  his 
student  days  liU  he  settled  in  England  in 
1S52  he  was  continually  engaged  in  agitat- 
ing or  in  beading  risings  in  the  cause  of 
German  freedom  and  union.  He  was  fre- 
quently imprisoned.  The  democratic 
propaganda  was  supported  by  bis  pen; 
and  he  wrote  Fire-burial  among  our  Oer- 
manic  Forefathers;  Teutonic  Cremation; 
Ygdrasil,  or  The  Teutonic  Tree  of  E»itt' 
-ice,  etc.  Died  1907. 
Blind.  '^^^  absence  or  deficiency  of 
'  the  sense  of  sight.  Blindness 
may  vary  in  degree  from  the  slight- 
est imuairment  of  vision  to  total  loss 
of  sight;  it  may  also  be  temporary 
or  permanent.  It  is  caused  bv  defect, 
disease,  or  injury  to  the  eye,  tu  the  optie 
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nerv*  or  tract,  or  to  that  part  of  tb«  brain 
coBBMtcd  witB  It  Old  B(»  in  loiMtiniec 
MeoBpaiUed  with  bllndnMs,  ooraiioiwd 
bj  tha  drjrlBff  up  of  th«  humors  of  the  tye, 
or  bj  the  opadty  of  tb«  cornea,  the  rrjra* 
talllne  lena.  etc.  Ther<>  are  aeveral 
cauaea  irbich  produce  bllndneM  from 
blrtk.  Sometimea  the  ejrelida  adhere  to 
each  other  or  to  the  eyeball  iteelf,  or 
a  contagioua  eacbarotic  inflammation  oe> 
cnra,  or  a  membrane  covera  the  eyes; 
■ometimea  the  pupil  of  the  eye  i>  clueed, 
or  adberea  to  the  cornea,  or  ia  not  situated 
in  the  right  place,  ao  that  the  rays  of 
llfbt  do  not  fall  In  the  middle  of  the 
eye;  beaidea  other  defects.  (See  Color 
BUninets,  Remertlopi:  yycialopia. ) 
The  blind  are  often  disttngui*>ied  for  a 
remarkable  mental  activity,  and  a  won* 
detfol  dertlopment  of  the  intellertual 
powera.  Their  toudi  and  hearing,  par- 
ticnlarly,  Decome  very  acute. 

Aa  early  aa  1200  an  aaylum  for  the 
blind  (L'Hoepice  des  Quinae-Vingts)  was 
founded  in  Paria  by  Bt  Louis  for  the 
relief  of  the  Crusaders  who  lost  their 
sight  In  Egypt  and  Syria:  but  the  firat 
Inatitntion  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind 
waa  the  idea  of  Valentin  Hatty,  brother 
of  the  celebrated  mineraloxist.  In  1784 
he  opened  an  institution  in  which  they 
were  instructed  not  only  in  appropriate 
mechanical  employments,  as  spinninic, 
knitting,  making  ropes  or  frioKes,  and 
working  in  pasteboard,  but  also  in  music. 
In  reading,  writing,  ciphering,  geography, 
and  the  aclences.  For  instruction  in  read- 
ing be  pr  jred  raised  letters  of  metal; 
for  writing  be  need  particular  writing- 
caaea,  in  which  a  frame,  with  wires  to 
separate  the  linea,  could  be  fastened  upon 
the  paper;  for  ciphering  there  were 
moTable  figurea  of  metal,  and  ciphering- 
boarda  in  which  the  figures  could  be 
fixed;  for  teaching  geography  maps  were 
prepared  upon  which  mountains,  rivera, 
citiea,  and  the  boundaries  of  countries 
were  liuiicated  to  the  sense  of  touch  in 
variona  ways,  etc.  Similar  institutions 
were  aoon  afterwards  founded  in  Am- 
sterdam, Berlin,  Brussels,  Copenhagen, 
Dresden,  Edinburgh,  IJverpool,  London, 
Vienna,  and  in  many  towns  of  the  United 
Statea.  There  are  now  comparatively 
few  large  cities  that  do  not  possess  a 
school  or  institution  of  some  kind  for  the 
blind.  The  occupations  in  which  the 
blind  are  found  capable  of  engaging  are 
snch  as  tho  making  of  baskets  .nnd  other 
kinds  of  wicker-work,  brushmaking,  rope 
and  twine  making,  the  making  of  mats 
and  matting,  knitting,  netting,  fancy 
work  of  various  kinds,  cutting  firewood, 

•    !Sr.^  .*'  •**^''f  *°^  ^^  the  carving 
of  articles  Id  wood.  etc.    Piano-taninf  ia 


•bo  BOcceaafulIy  carried  on  by  some, 
^  cleaning  of  clocka  and  watclif>s 
even  been  occasionally  practiHcd 
them. 

VariouB  systems  have  been  devisoi 
the  purpoae  of  teaching  the  blind  t<> 
some  of  which  consist  in  the  use  <>l 
ordinary  Roman  alphabet,  with  moi 
leaa  modification,  and  some  of  whiah 
ploy  types  quite  arbitrary  In  form. 
all  systems  the  characters  rise  ab<>vi 
surface  of  the  paper  so  as  to  he  ft-l 
the  fingers.  The  type  adopted  by  I 
was  the  script  or  italic  form  of  tlit> 
man  letter.  This  was  introducnd 
England  by  Sir  C.  Tx>wther,  who  pr 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  in  \mi 
type  obtained  from  Paris.  Before 
Gall  of  Edinburgh  made  use  of  nn 
boased  alphabet  based  on  the  onii 
Roman  small  letters,  in  which  all  n 
were  replaced  by  angular  lines,  nn 
1834  he  published  the  Gospel  of  St. 
in  this  character.  Subsequently  b< 
troduced  various  improvements,  nn< 
particular  the  letters  were  produetHl 
serrated  surfaces,  thus  giving  grenter 
tinctness.  Alston  of  Glasgow,  Hon 
Boston,  and  others  also  used  the  Ro 
form;  but  the  former  (who  was  the 
to  print  the  whole  Bible,  in  1! 
adopted  the  Roman  capitals,  while 
latter  adopted  the  small  letters,  prit 
in  thia  tjpe  the  Bible  and  mnnjr  c 
books.  Of  alphabeta  deviating  ent 
or  nearly  so  from  the  Roman  lottpr, 
consists  of  a  stenographic  fihr>rtl 
invented  by  Lucas  of  Bristol ;  atiotht 
a  phonetic  shorthand  devised  by  Fr<>i 
London.  In  Dr.  Moon's  alphnhot  i 
of  the  characters  are  Roman,  othen 
based  on  or  suggested  by  the  Rnnuin  t 
acters.  The  Braille  system  !<<  om 
which  the  letters  are  formed  by  a  ( 
bl  nation  of  dots.  Dr.  Moon's  s.t! 
from  its  aimplidty  and  the  size  of 
chariifters  naH  been  largely  iisid  In  b 
for  the  blind,  but  the  Braille  Svster 
now  chinfly  used.  There  are  also  sysl 
by  which  they  can  write.     See  UmiU 

Blind'fiilTi  the  name  of  sereml  sp( 
A«uuu  unit,  jjj   g^jj     ^^^jjy     ^  _  j^i 

side,  inhabiting  the  waters  of  \mn 
caves.  They  are  all  small,  the  largpst 
exceeding  five  inches.  In  the  tyr 
species  {Atnllyopti*  $pelaus)  of 
Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky,  flie  ( 
are  reduced  to  a  nselesa  rudiment  hid 
under  the  skin,  the  body  is  trnnslw 
and  colorless,  and  the  head  and  body 
covered  with  numerous  rows  of  sensi 
impilUe,  which  form  very  delicnte  org 
of  touch. 

Blind  Harry.  ^^'"^  ***  * 


Bill 


BlookhoiiM 


Will,  T^*£S.^«'V»«»if«»«"J.u.  8. 

!«■««       ^  J   "*  f *  Lewl«bur»,  Pa.,  in 

U.  8.  MiUtary  Academy  in   187B      H. 
Urrjd  throufh  the  Porto^RIcan  cimpaS 

""^-r  of  the  pepartment.  of  Sn  a^d 

Imonber  of  th-  Army  General  Staff  and 

'     *nny  War  CoIIpkc.    He 

,.•;.-*"»  Chief  of  ^taff  In 

«led  M  ,..r  0#.neral  Scott 

..(-,,  .„    ,,.n'-      1017.    He 

•Iji  ♦..n  A  ,11    V 

"t    11)1    s'x)  Prst   . 
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.!<v  t-:      n  V  }„.„!  application 
h  lis    wh-n    ..p;;ied    to    the 

f-iTal'i,,".''''''*'''-'''*'"'*  •■'''•    The  Span- 
B  ny-bii»    r       ;■■x^»^  „itia  jiost  certain- 

•od  exi     /  '  nd  ia  o,  mmoni,  uaed 

■tarUhorn    etc.     AIw  called  veaicatoryT 

Bmter-beetle,  1 1- 1  ?  j  "  b-»  l  t,  the 

»n  ..    ...  opaniah  fly  need  in 

■king  cantharidal  bliaten,  etc. 

Blllter-lteel.  '''°°  Ix^n  which,  when 
l».  .1  •  .  converted  into  ateel. 
K,I.M""r  *"'''?  ~^'«^  '^th  bilateral 
tei*'  ^""^  the  expanrion  of  mina^ 
lubbles  of  air.  Steel  ia  used  in  the 
[ster  state  for  welding  to  i^  for  cei! 
Ei  J  7'  **'  °!«^»>ani«m,  but  ia  not  eS- 

E  for' tu  "■''''«    edje-toote-      It    »- 
■mres  for  this  purpoae  to  be  converted 
>n)  cast  or  shear  ^    See  «<"/. 
BUJrzara,«.ftorm  of  very  cold  wind 
tirrin<r  .„    -''"°  °"*'  powdery  anow,  oc- 

F^"e~^  they  ""frSu'l.'nM^'*  ^^'  Mi«.iMippi. 

le^V^^^-'^hrffi 

Svpr^^T^nT*^".'^  .*•"•*  the   Colorado 
{  "n.4.&Ted\';e/^'^°  *  ^^*  "^'P' 

'^^'  ^Ith  432  cJlow^  platS!^' 


Block,  ,■  '»e<;banical  contrivance  condef. 

log  (if  one  or  more  noored  nnk 

l..y.  ooowed  In  a  caainf  or  SdJ  wfiS^h 

Mr  •"»'"*'  *".^''  hookTeye.  or  rttTp  by 
which  It  may  be  .  tached  to  an  ob>ecL 

t*5^„««?r'^-°/  ••  ««>l»"«tu.  being  to 
of^m^^n*^''*'  "'  *''^'>««  the  dlreAlon 
of  moHon  by  meana  of  a  rope  or  chain 
pa-aing  round  the  movable  pull",, 
b locka  are  Bingle,  double,  treble,  or  K 
f.)ld,  according  aa  the  number  of  aheavea 
or  pulleya  la  one.  two.  three,  or  fouT  A 
running  Mock  ia  attached,  to  the  object 
to  be  raised  or  moved :  a  standing  block 
ni Jl  1  ***  ■*"^*  Permanent  aupport. 
Blockaahio   receive   different  denomina- 

ntll^^J^^' S^*^'  purpose,  and  mode 
of  application.    They  are  aometlmea  made 

-:k.!5?°*i?'  '^*"  ■■.°'  wood.  Block*  to 
which  the  name  of  dead-eye$  has  been 
given,  are  not  puUeya,  belna  unprovided 
with  Bhcaves,  «ee  also  Pulley. 
Blockade  (blok-ad').  la  the  rendering 
~^..-    0  °'  Intercourae  with  the  sea- 

ports of  an  enemy  nnlawfu  >n  the  part 
of  neutrals,  and  it  consi  ,  essentklly 
In  the  presence  of  a  sufficient  naval  fore* 
«..-?tf*j'T**  Interconrae  difficult.  It 
^^»}J^  declared  or  made  public,  so  that 
neutrala  mav  have  notice  of  It.     If  » 

?h^rt^^*J"/°'*M"**^  ''I  *  sufficient  an. 
thority,  and   maintained  by  a  sufficient 

&•-•  ^t^M!^{  '■  •?  5^'  affected  by  It 

Jiace 


that  an  attempt  to  trade  with  the  place 
Inves  ed  subjects  vessel  and  cargo  to  con- 
f.^"?°  7  *•**  blockading  power.  Tba 
term  is  ilso  used  to  describe  the  state 
of  matters  when  hostile  forces  sit  down 
around  a  place  and  keep  possession  of  all 
the  means  of  access  to  ft,  so  as  to  ei.' 
n.fr.Xi-'^"*  °V^'  communication  with  tk« 
outside  worid,  and  so  compel  surrender 
from  want  of  suppUes  "urrenaer 

Block-books,  ^^o^k-printing.  Before 
-»..       ^t.      .  and   for  a   short   time 

after  the  invention  of  printing.  boSS 
were  printed  from  wooden  blocks  eachthe 
rize  of  a  page  and  having  the  matter  to 
be  reproduced,  whether  text  or  picture" 
cut  in  relief  on  the  surface.     In  Chin"! 

^vp^^*'**Kr*  ^'  PrintJ"*  was  first  dis-* 
covered,  this  system  continues  in  use 
thongh   movable    types   have   long   been 

KS2.nJ£"^-  ^''t''  their  cheap  labor 
Mock-books  can  be  cheaply  produced. 

Blockhouse,    ^  'ortlfied  edifice  of  one 

.^jwted  chiefly  of  "hloSa^'o^f  S^^'iir,^, 
Blockhouses  are  supplied  with  loophole 

wlthZ?™.?«^''>  •>  "«>  -ometK 
S  ^^t?**/?"""*"  '"'  cannon,  and  when 
iL  Z%  ^'l""  o°*  "tory  the  upper  ones 

wi.«i^f'"1u  '^'^  machicohitloM  or 
loopholee  in  the  overhung  floor,  aTtbS 


Block  Island 

a    perpendicular    fire    can    be    directed 
againrt  the  enemy  in  close  attack.    BlocR- 


Blockhouse. 

house*  are  often  of  great  advantage    and 
to  woded  localities  read  ly  constructed 
m      i_  T_1»M<I     an   island   in   the   At- 
BlOOk  ISlana,  ig„tie,  about  lO  mUes 

out  from  the  mainland  of 
Rhode  Island,  to  which  it  be- 
longs, and  8  miles  long.  It 
is  a  popular  summer  resort, 
constituting  the  township  of 
New  Shoreham.  Has  two 
lighthouses.        ^  a  «  « 

Block  Printing.  gi^J- 

hooka  and  Printino. 

Blocksberg,   ^'J.Z'e^Vt 

the  Brocken  (which  see). 

Block-system,  ^f^rS 

the    traflSc    on    railways    ac- 
cording to  which  the  line  is 
divided  into  sections  of  a  few 
miles,  each  section  generally 
stretching    from    one    station 
to    the   next,    with    a    signal 
and  telegraphic  connectu.n,  at  the  end  of 
?he  swTtion.     The  essential  .principle  of 
SI  s^tem  is  that  no  *>•«>«  *«f°^,^J^ 
enter  upon  any  one  section  till  the  sec- 
tion is  signalea  wholly  clear,  so  that  be- 
tween two  successive  trains  there  is  not 
merely  an  interval  of  time,  but  also  an  in- 

iSlOCK'Tin,  finement,  but  not  quite  pure. 
■D1^.»,aAi^  (bW'mart),  Abbauam,  a 
iSlOemaen  Yiutch  painter,  born  about 
1B65;  died  in  1«51.  ,He  was  the  son  of 
an  architect  and  sculptor,  who  sent  him 
to  Paris,  where  he  studied  for  three  years, 
subsequently  returning  to  Amsterdam 
and  ^'treclit,  where  he  settled  and 
painted  all  sorts  of  subjects,  his  land- 
scapes being  the  most  esteemed.  He  had 
four  sons,  of  whom  Cornells  (born  iw.i. 
died  1680)  was  sent  by  his  father  as  an 
art  student  to  Taris.  and  afterwards  lived 
and  worked  in  Rome  as  a  distinguished 

iKiontein     <bl«m'fo„-tlnK     the 


Bio 

of  fovemment  of  the  Orange  R  v -r  C 
8o5h  Africa,  680  ««»"«•  «-«^/'  ^ 
Town,  situated  in  a  high  but  Leal 
igioi^  Top.  (1911)  26.929. 
■Rlftia  (blwa),  .capital  of  fte  Fn 
JSiOlS  *dep,  iJoir-et-Cher,  99  miles 
B.  w.  Paris,  on  the  Loire.  It  consist 
an  upper  town,  a  lower  town,  and 
eral  suburbs,  wltli  one  of  which  it  < 
municatea  by  a  stone  bridge  of  e« 
arehefc  The  old  castle,  which  has  pi. 
an  important  part  in  French  history, 
restored  by  the  ffovemment  since  1 
There  is  also  a  cathedral  of  late  date, 
Church  of  St  Nicholas  (12th  centu 
a  bishop's  palace,  Roman  aquwiuet. 
The  castle  was  long  occupied  by 
counts  of  the  name ;  and  became  a  fa 
ite  residence  of  the  kings  of  i  ranoe. 


chief  town  and  seat 


CJourt  of  the  Castle  ot  Biota, 
it  T.ouis  XII   was  born,  and  Fran( 
Henry   II,   Charles   IX,   and   Henrj 
held  their  courts. 

'QiA.Tnflai;!  (blom'feld),  Cn  AB 
BlOmneia  >ame8.  Bishop  of  lio 
born  at  Bury-St-Edmunds  in  1786; 
at  Pulham  Palav.e  in  1857.  At 
bridge  he  took  high  honors;  and 
filling  successively  several  curaiie* 
acting  for  a  time  as  chaplain  t 
Bishop  of  Tendon,  waa  PT^"*''^  ' 
rectory  of  St.  Botolph,  B.shopsgat 
1824  he  was  made  Bishop  of  (  heste 
in  1828  Bishop  of  I^ndon.  He  J 
distinguished  classical  scholar  and 
lished  editions  of  several  of  the  ai 
of  iEschyhis  and  of  the  lyric  pocK 
chief  distinction  was  gained  d) 
acttvity  in  the  management  of  his  a 
and  his  energy  in  the  cause  of  cbur 
tension. 

"Blond  <WoT)),  Jacqum  CnrnfiW 
iSiOna  miniature  painter  ami  onp 
of  color  printing,  bora  at  tranW 
the-Main  in  16TO;  died  in  a  bo«rf 


Blondel 


Bloodhound 


He  .pent  moat  of  hi.  life    tlie  fluid  of  tlie  blood.    Tlie  red  ones  fir. 

liaci 


J       11     Ji  "*""    ?H^"»    muBi   ui    UU   lilt 

tnd  all  his  means  in  comparatively  un^  pi.lnr  tn"«ii'«  aM-i"'""^'     *  4f,  "=""«««■, »•▼• 
Mccewful    experiments    in    printing    eS-   oval  in  bM  I„;i"r''„?'i*' '''*^^^^ 


of  tbe  Duke  of  Austria.  Itlond.l.  accord-   granulated," and    rutherlkrMr   thnn    th« 
!?,!!. *Hl''Lr?«'"';  r"*  **"■""■•'''  ^•"'«!t'°«.  Fedjlobules  and  number  from  12.000  So 
Kim       iniL  ..    ''l"""^  '"  *',"'■'■''  ."^  -♦^•OOO  per  cubic  millimeter, 
ft  bil«V%"a'ch'tep"L^d7o"rt/r7Sl    BlOOd,  .tv«~o'.B  ok,  in   Scripture,  the 

SS1„t"^pr?b^&ha^n';ffS^^^^^^^^^^^^   Blood,  'H^^Z^rZI^  -^  f^o. 


t-(& 


f/ 


#1.  ^  %# 


Blood  Corpuscles,  Maonifibo. 
o,  mu.  6,  goosa.  c,  orocodils.   d,  frog.  «.  skate. 


misht  socure  his  own  safety.  Ilii 
most  daring  eiplojt  was  an  attempt 

J«4r*'/''*  '''■"^°  J*''^el8  (9th  May. 
KWl)  from  the  Tower.  He  was 
seized  with  the  crown  in  his  pos- 
8es8i<.n.  hut  was  not  only  pardoned 
by  Chai-lea,  but  obtained  forfeited 
Irish  estates  of  f.'JOO  annual  value. 


hon<  ysurker  so  called  from  the  rich 
scarlet  color  of  the  head,  breast,  and 
back  of  the  male. 

Blood-cells.    S*"        BLOOD-CoHPt'SCLES. 
'    See   Blood. 

Bloodflower    t'"'    popular   name   for 

'  some  of  the  n-d-flowered 

species  of  llcrmanthuH,  a  genus  of  bulbous 

blo.xl   (inulation    is    ?l,e    hear?    rwl.lh    ••""'"""  TV"*  '^  "'""«'"*'"•  ^ovri„fu», 

Ifibrin,  albumhi.Xd'coSciJi  'both  reJ  n^T%  •?"'  T'^'Y^'^"  /"^*''**  »*•"»"- 
l«nd  white,  fatty  sutetances  «ml  vnri^r.a  °*^  "^  "''  '""•'"•  """^  •■'"Ployed  to  recover 
|«nim«l  mluters  and  Sts  When  oHi  T"""  ',7  'T'''  "''''i''  '"'•"  -"^P'-^  wounded 
Ifary  blood  stands  for  Ttiiiie  it  sennrs^es  f"'",'  ."'*"  ^""  I""-  K  ^'''"°«  t*"*  >»«*  *"" 
|>Dto  two  ,K>rtiou8^  a  red  JZjuLtTmasa  ?^  ''''  *''?  "1'"'^'  "  "l?"^  «"'"  =  *»'*'°*'<' 
leoMisting  of  the  fibrin,  wrmSes  X  l'^,.?"'"  rM'l'^  "^T  .^"'"^  ««  «^^'«''-«' 
land  a  yellowish  watery  Portion'  the  TP'^'V;^  "^  ^''^f  ini""'.  ««  »»>«  English. 
|«ernm.  The  blood  c^puiclef  or  ^t'obuul  i''^  ,  "''""•  '^"'^  *¥.  '^^'•''•«°  bl"<Hlhound. 
|««  AaracteristiTofTfie  fluid  tSIvI  ^"i  f''""."''  tinges  bloodhounds  were  not 
|«i««te.  red  and  wMte^bSSS  ZZ,"il  ffi'  tT^  cU^F^i'  l/T^i^^* 


Tk"    a   . j^."""   "uiiiuuu   oi    ine   tissues, 
inis  fluid  IS  more  or  less  red  in  verte- 
brates, except  in   the  lowest  fishes.      In 
insects  and  in  others  of  the   lower  ani- 
Imals  there  is  an  analogous    fluid   which 
|nia.v  be  coiorless,  red,  bluish,  greenish,  or 
I  milky.    Tlie  venous  blood  of  mammals  is 

VJ  •  ■".'''•  ""'*  '"  !»«8«inB  through  the 
lianas  It  becomes  oxidized  and  acquires  a 
I  bright  scarlet  color,  so  that  the  blood  in 


Bloodlettmir 


Bloomingto 


they    oMd    to   be    employed    In    huntiBfJloodwOOd,  f XT  bto^lS    U 
f«/tiv.  .tave..     Tbe  ireneral  We.,  bow-        ^^^^       '   J-J^J  i^fuT^tr.!' 

tke  beoaa  family  with  wood  of  a  bloc 
red  I'of'T,   used   for  Maay   purposes. 
la  called  al«o  jarool.        „  .     ,  „ 
"BlAAilurnrf      '»  *•>•  United  Statt's  t 

UlAAilir   AiUliz^fl     those  held  by  .1  ml 
JllOOay  ABSlZeS,    Jeffreys     in     W 

after  the  anppreasion  of  Momuoutl 
rebellion.  Upwarda  of  300  persons  w( 
executed  after  abort  trials,  witli  lit 
regard  to  evidence ;  very  many  w( 
whipped,  imprisoned,  and  fined ;  a 
nearly  1000  were  sent  aa  slaves  to  t 
Btoodhound.  .  American  plantations. 

erer.  that  they  attack  and  wound   the  Bloom  <°i^°t>',* '""^u"' P"***^''"' •'' 

fugitive  when  overtaken  is  an  error.  ■«»*"""*  which  leaves  tbe  furna;;..  in 

"DlAA^lA^^inw       a  -  dm.}.«»/>«.«  rough  State,  to  be  subsequently  rolled  ir 

BlOOCUetting.      See  Phlebotomy.  the  bars  or  other  material  into  which 

niAAil.TnAYiA-v    the  compensation  by  a  taay   be    desired    to   convert    the   met 

SiUQU-iUUUCjr,  homicide  to  the  next  ^Iso  a  lump  of  iron  made  dire<tly  frc 

of  kin  of  the  person  slain,  securing  the  .he  ore  by  a  furnace  called  a  'bloomer 

offender  and   his   relatives   against   sub-   BlOOmCr  CostUme,  *j^*V^'    T"' 
aequent    retaUation;    once    common    In  <»*wiuci    vwdi,u*uv,  ^^jpj^j      ^ 

Scandinavian    and    Teutonic    countries,  the  year  1849  by  Mrs.  Bloomer  of  Ni 

and  still  a  custom  among  the  Arabs.    The  York,  who  proposed  thereby  to  offect 

term  is  also  applied  to  money  earned  by  complete  revolution  in  female  dress  a 

laying  or  supporting  a  charge  implying  add  materially  to  the  health  and  romfi 

peril  to  the  lire  of  an  accused  person.  of  women.    It  consisted  of  a  jatkct  wi 

DlnAil   'P/\isnTii'na>  a  term  commonly  close    sleeves,    a    skirt    reachine   a  lit 

SlOOa  rOlSOmng,  j^ppjjgj    ^^   ^^^(,  ^,^,^  ^l^^  ^^^^^  and  a  pair  of  Turlu 

cemia    and    allied    diseases    and    iu    a  pantaloons. 

wider  sense  to  the  effects  on  the  human  Bloomficld    (bl8m'f6ld),    a    towu 

system  of  poison  germs  from  any  source.  ■*»*vw4***»v»»»     Essex   Co.,    Xtw  Jer» 

PlAA^l.TfliTi      showers  of  grayish  and  12  miles  N.  W.  of  New  York,  and  a  rt 

AiOOa  mill,   reddish  dust  mingled  with  dential  city  of   New   York  and   Xewa 

rain  which   occasionally  fall,   usually  in  business  people.     Has  various  nianuf; 

the  sone  of  tbe  earth  which  extends  on  tures.    Pop.  15,070. 

both   sides   of   the    Mediterrarean   west-  Bloom'field    Robert,  an  English  po 

wardly  over  the  Atlantic,  and  eastwardly  •*'*"*'"*  i*»i»\*,  j^^j^  ^^  Honim-'tun.  Si 

to   Central   Asia.     The   dust   is   largely  folk,  in  1760;  died  in  1823.  In  17K1 

made    up   of   microscopic   organisms,   es-  was  sent  to  learn   the  trade  of  n  sbi 
pecially    the   shells   of  diatoms,    the   red 
color   being   due    to   the   presence   of  a 

red  oxide  of  iron.  , 

BloodrOOt   (*'<"'</"«'«<"■»«  Canadenaiii)t  of  his  poem  the  Farmer'$  Boy.  wliich  » 

a  plant  of  Canada  and  the  written  under  tbe  most  unfavi)ralile  c 

United    States,    belonging    to    the    poppy  cnmstances  in  a  I..ondon  garret.     It  n 

order,  and  so  named  from  its  root-stock  published  in  ISOO,  and  had  u  iiirs\t  m 

yielding   a   sap   of  a   deep-orauge   coltir.  larlty.     He  subsequently  publisiied  Rm 

Its  leaves  are  heart  shaped   and  deeply  Talet,  Wild  Flower*,  The  Uankit  of  ( 

lobed,  the  flower  grows  on  a  scape  and  Wye,   May   Day   with    the   Xiiikih,  e 

is  white  or  tinged  with  rose.     The  plant  Several  enorts  were  made  to  plnee  h 

has  acrid,   narcotic   properties,   and   has  in    good    circumctances,    but   he  died 

been   found    useful   in    various   diseases,  poverty. 

(Jeum  Cauttdi'Hge,  another  American  plant  PlAATnitKyfnTi     (blOm'ing-tun^,  a  ci 

used  as  a  mild  tonic,  is  also  known  as  ■"^""""B''''"   county  seat  of  .Mom 


maker  with  his  brother  in   Lon(l<)n. 
the  country,  where  he  resided  f^r  a  shi 
time  in  1786,  he  first  conceived  the  id 


bloodroot. 

Bloodstone.    See  HcUotrope. 


Co.,  Indiana ;  55  miles  s.  s.  w.  of  IiidH 
apolis;    with   extensive   manufactures 
wooden  ware,  gloves,  baskets,  eii  rtric  bi 
'BloAilv^iift^lft    ore  the  tubes  or  vessels  terics,    etc. ;    and    important    lime^to 
J9AUUUVC5BCX5    j^  ^^.^^^  ^j^^  ^j^^  ^j^.^  auarrfee  in  vicinity.    Here  is  the  Indm 

colates.    See  Arterie$,  Veifu,  and  Heart.  Sute  University.    Pop.  10,300. 


■  Bloomington 


Bloom'ineton,  ft  ^^^^^  city  of  d- 

of  Sprimfield,  county  seat  of  McLean 
Uttnty.  It  U  one  of  the  chief  railroad 
centers  of  the  State  and  has  several  im- 
portant educational  institutions,  including 

aStl^'^NJItJyr'^fr?  University,  and  thi 
State    Normal    University.      Mas    coal- 
mines, iron  industries,  railroad  shops,  can- 
nenes,  candy  factory,  etc.,  and  is  a  center 
for  agricultural  implements.    Pop.  30,000. 
Bloonubure  tbloms'burK),  capital  of 
..„;-    «»      ..       ^-o'u'nbia  Co..  Pennsyl- 
vaniB    39  miles  s.   w.   of  Willtes-Barre. 
Here  la  a  state  noniial  school,  and  iron 
and  t«tile  industries,   etc.     Top.   8200. 
Blonet     *»'":«.>'  I'^t^r-.  a  writer,  bo™ 
r^  ■    ^oAS  ^""«°y.  France,  in  1848: 
Mm  1903.     He  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  Franco-German  war,   was  siibse- 
qoently  a  newspaper  correspondent  and  a 
Ifcturer,  and   wrote  works  of  humorous 
mtieism  on  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  under  the  name  of  '  Max  O'Rell ' 
Hw  books  are  John  Bull  and  Hig  Island. 
A  frenchman  in  America,  etc.        *•"•""• 

Blount  1^'"?.^>'  Charles  son  of  Sir 
A,.,  ,  ■:  B'o"nt.  born  in  16.')4 :  a 
delstioal  writer,  said  to  have  had  the  as- 
«s  anoe  of  his  father  in  writing  a  work 
ZlJ"A'"n'^''?'*'  "r  ?  «i»torical  Ac 
Z^IJ  '//  OP"**®"*  0/  'Ae  Ancient,  con- 
<^m  the  Human  Soul  after  Death 
rtc  He  wrote  various  other  works  of  the 
?ame  nature,  and  also  an  excellent  treat- 
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Blonnt.  WiLLiAic,  American  states- 
fa  17  m      t"*^^*'®™  1"  North  Carolina 

Tsll^-  '°  1782-83  and  in  1786  and 
1T87  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Continental 
&?.1'  l^'"r«deat  of  the  convenHon  that 

Hi'',"-  '-f '.f  ^l  Tennessee  in  1796.  and 
s?«V  I  ^.""•'.•^  S*"*^»  senator  from  that 
frSm"  H,  f  «"■  »™P«acl»ed,  he  was  expelled 
cX.  h!  ^°"**i'  ?.  Vtoci^us  that  in- 
Smi  H'\  popularity  at  home,  where  he 
"•ecame  state  senator. 

Blouse    (Woux),    a   light    loose    upper 

frock  n„l'''y^?*'   "8e°>»>l»n«  a  smock- 
rock,  made  of  linen  or  cotton,  and  worn 

pLceof'lf  "  P/«t«fti«'i  from 'dust  TiS 
Place  of  a  coat.     A  blue  linen  blouse  is 

Blow  '•''').  John,  a  musical  composer. 
'-.am,.  •■"  '.«  1W8:  died  in  1708  He 
Hod  V,;'  frir^'  "f  Westminster  Abbey. 
to  (h,  |.  •y»;''^,wnr«>s  appointed  composer 

Blowflv,    a  name  for  Musca  tomito- 

l"lw-  L?f  *■'-«  '>'  two-winged  flies  that 
j,^   •   !!Jejr  iggs  00  flesU,  and  thus  taint 


BlowitZ,  Hbiw  Geoboe  OB,  y.unuii- 
london   Time,.     He  TOMrt  to  !S 

Blowing-machine,  "y  contrivance 

...  for  supplying  ■ 

current  of  air.  as  for  blowing  glaaS,  smil ' 
ing    iron,    renew* 
ing    the    air    in 
confined      spaces, 
and    the   like. 
This  may  consist 
of   a    single    pair 
of     bellows,     but 
more    gener  ally 
two      pairs      are 
combined     to    se- 
secure    continuity 
of  current.     The 
most   perfect 
blowing,  machines  „     ,., 

are  those  in  which  ran-Wower. 

the  blast  is  produced  by  the  motion  of  pi». 
tons  in  a  cylinder,  or  by  some  application 
of  the  fan  principle.  For  smelting  and 
refining  furnaces,  where  a  blast  with  it 
pressure  of  3  or  4  lbs.  to  the  square  inch 
is  required,  blowing-engines  of  large  six* 
and  power,  worked  by  steam,  are  em- 
ployed. 

Blow'pine.  ■"  instrument  by  which  n 
J  .        ,f  '^  .  current  of  air   or  gas  is 
driven  through  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  can- 
die,  or  gas  jet.  and  that  flame  directed 
upon  a  mineral  substance,  to  fuse  or  vit- 
rify it,  an  intense  heat  being  created  by 
the  rapid  supply  of  oxygen  and  the  con- 
centration of  the  flame  upon  a  small  area. 
In  Its  simplest  form  it  is  merely  a  conical 
tube  of  brass,  or  other  substance,  usually 
7  inches  long  atd  %  inch  in  diameter  at 
one  end,  and  tapering  so  as  to  have  a  very 
small    aperture    at    the   other,    within    2 
Inches  or  so  of  which  it  is  bent  n-arly  to 
a  right  angle,  so  that  the  stream  of  air 
may  be  directed  sideways  to  the  operator. 
Ihe  flame  is  turned  to  a  horixontal  direc- 
tion, assumes  a  conical  shape,  and  consists 
of    two   parts   of   diff"erent   colors.     The 
greatest  h.-at   Is  obtained   at   the   tip  of 
the  inner  blue  flame.    Here  the  substance 
subjected  to  it  is  burned  or  oxidised,  a 
small  piece  of  lead  or  copper,  for  instance, 
being  converted  into  its  oxide.    Hence  the 
name  of  the  oxidizing  flame.     Bv  shifting 
the  suh-tance  tn  the  interi,.r  blu,-  flame' 
whicli  IS  wanting  in  ox,VKen.  thU  element 
Will  be  8l)etr«cte(J  from  the  subftaiict.  and 
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«  metallic  oxide,  for  Instance,  will  give 
Sut  Its  metal;  hence  this  i»  -ailed  *  Ije^ 
ducina  flame.  Thus  various  minerals 
S"be  either  oxidized  or  reduced  at  plea- 
■ure.  and  the  pipe  iormii,^  u^iyt^tto 
the  hands  of  the  mineralogist,  who  mar 

bJeJtC.  Ihe  ""•""Vffi'  Sa,"' A  «r! 

nroner  frame  for  the  purpose,     a  veij 

S!rerfu™wpipe  ia  the  o.^'hydrogeu  or 

compound    blowpipe,    an    "»f."'"?,^f  „  *^ 

whidi  oxygen  and  hydrogen   (  n  the  pro- 

nortions  necessary  to  form  water),  pro 

Sd  by  hydrostatic  or  other  pressure 

Md  coming  from  separate  reservoirs,  ai« 

made  to  form  a  united  current  in  a  c..,..!- 

Inrv   orifice   at   the   moment   when    they 

Lre  kindled.     Another  form  "  the  oxy- 

Swtylene  blowpipe,  by  means  o    whuh  a 

still  hiKher  temperature  is  obtained  than 

bv  the  oiyhydrogen  flame.    The  blowpipe 

i/uMd  by  fSldsmiths  and  jewelers  in  sol. - 

erinr  by  glassworkers  in  sealing  the  ends 

o?tubefu  etc.,  and  extensively  by  chemists 

and  mCneraiogists  in  testing  the  nature 

and  composition  of  substanres. 

The  name  is  also  given  to  the  pipe  or 

tube  through  which  poisoned  "rr^^^  «™ 

Mown    by    the    breath,    used    by    Soutn 

Krica7  Indians  and  natives  of  Borneo 

The   tube    or   blowpipe   is  8   to    IJ    teet 

long    with  a  bore  scarcely  large  enough 

!o  admit  the  little  finger;  and  the  arrow 

Is  forced  through  by  a  sudden  "Puls«o« 

of  air  from  the  lungs   (like  a  pea  from 

a    boy's    pea-shooter),    being    sometimes 

SroSflld    to    a    distance   of   140   yards. 

mShlir    (blub'er),  the  fat  of  whales 

iSiUDDer    j^jj^  other  large  sea  animals, 

from    which    train-oil   is   obtained.      Ihe 

blubber  lies  under  the  skin  and  over  the 

muscular  flesh.    It  is  eaten  by  the  Eskimo 

and  the  sea-coast  races  of  the  Japanese 

Islands,    the    Kurilea.    etc.      The    who  e 

nuantity  yielded  by  one  whale  ordinarily 

amounts  to  40  or  50,  but  sometimes  to  80 

or  more  cwts.  ,      „ 

niiinyiikr    (bltt'fcerK    OEBHARn     Lebe- 

illUl/UCi     ggoiiT   VON,   a   distinguished 

Prussian  general,  born  at  R»»stock  in  1742 ; 

died  nt  Krieblowitz.  Silesia,  in  181S».     He 

entered    the    Swedish    service    when    14 

years    of    age    and    fought    against    the 

Prussians,  hut  was  taken  prisoner  in  his 

first  campaijin,  and  was  induced  to  enter 

the    Prussian    service.      Discontented    at 

the  promotion  of  another  officer  over  his 

head,  he  left  the  army,  devoted   himself 

to  Bgriculiure,  and  by  industrj?  aad  pru- 


dence acquired  an  estate.    After  the  dea 

of  Frederick   II  he  became  a   major  I 

his  former  regiment,  which  he  commRnde 

with  distinction  on  the  Rhine  in  li9..  an 

1704      After  the  battle  of  Kirrweiler  i 

1704'  he  was  appointed  major-general  . 

the  army  of  observation  stationed  on  tl 

Ix>wcr  Rhine.     In  1802,  in  the  name  , 

the  King  of  Prussia,  he  took  possessu 

of    Erfurt    and    Mflhlhausen.      0<t.    1 

180«,  he  fought  at  the  battle  of  Auerstid 

After  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  he  lalx'.r*'.! 

the    department    of    war    at    K'>niS''b<'. 

and  Beriin.     He  than  received  the  chi 

military  command  in  Poniernnin,  Imt 

the    instigation   of    Napoleon    was   .iftf 

wards.    \Nith   several   other   distinginsh 

men,  dismissed  from  the  service.     In  t 

campaign  of  1812,  when  the  Prussians ! 

risted  the  French,  he  took  no  part:  h 

no   sooner  did   Prussia   rise   against  I 

oppressoFB    than    BlUcher,    then   seven 


Bl&eber. 

vrars  old.  engaged  In  the  cause  ^vith 

his  former  activity,   and   was  ajipon 

commander-in-chief  of  the  Prussians 

the   Russian   corps   under   (.en.rai  « 

zingerode.     His  heroism  in   the  battlj 

LUtzrn   (May  2.  18131   ^-"^  "^",;;''*; 

the    Emperor   Alexander   with   the  o 

of  St.   (^Teorge.     The  battles  of  Han 

and  Hanau,  those  on  the  Katzbarh 

Leipsic,  added  to  his  glory.     He  wa' 

raised  to  the  rank  of  field-mnrshal. 

led    the    Prussian    army    which    tay 

France  eariy  in  1814.     After  a  ,«.r> 

obstinate  conflict  the  day  of  M.|ntm! 

crowned   this  campaign,   and,  Man-h 

BlUcher   entered    the   capital   of  tn 

His  king,  in  remembrance  of  the  yi 

which   he   had    gained   at     he   haul 

created    him    Prince    of    W«1}1*""'^„ 

gave  him  an  estate  in   Silesia,    on 

renewal  of  the  war  in  1815  the  <  hief^ 

mand  was  again  committed  to  him.  an 

led  his  arffi?  into  the  Netherlands.  < 
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15  Napoleon  threw  himself  upon  him, 
and  BlUcber.  on  the  Kith,  was  defeated 
at  Lijniy.  In  this  engagement  his  horse 
was  killed,  and  he  was  thrown  under 
its  body.  In  the  battle  of  the  18th 
BlUcher  arrived  at  the  most  decisive  mo- 
ment upon  the  ground,  and  taking  Napo- 
leon in  the  rear  and  flank  assisted 
materially  in  completing  the  great  vic- 
tory of  Waterloo.  He  was  a  rough  and 
fearless  soldier,  noted  for  his  energy 
and  rapid  movements,  which  had  pro- 
cured him  the  name  of  'Marshal  vor- 
wttrts'   (Forward). 

Blue  ""^  "'  ^^^  seven  colors  into  which 
***  '  the  rays  of  lisht  divide  themselves 
when  refracted  through  a  glass  prism, 
wen  in  nature  in  the  clear  expanse  of  the 
heavens;  also  a  dye  or  pigment  of  thia 
liue.  The  substances  used  as  blue  pig- 
ments are  of  very  different  natures,  and 
derived  from  various  sources ;  they  are 
all  compound  bodies,  some  being  natural 
and  others  artificial.  They  are  derived 
almost  entirely  from  the  vegetable  and 
mineral  kingdoms.  The  principal  blues 
U8ed  in  painting  are  ultramarine,  which 
was  originally  prepared  from  lapis-lasuli 
or  azure-stone — a  mineral  found  in  China 
and  other  oriental  countries — but,  as 
now  prepared,  it  is  an  artificial  compound 
of  china-clay,  carbonate  of  soda,  sulphur, 
and  rosin ;  Frua$ian  or  Berlin  blue,  which 
is  a  compound  of  cyanogen  and  iron ;  blue 
bir%  prepared  from  carbonate  of  copper; 
indigo  blue,  from  the  indigo  plant.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  numerous  other 
blues  used  in  art,  as  bluc-verditer,  amalt- 
and  cobalt-blue,  from  cobalt,  lacmua,  or 
litmus,  etc.  Before  the  discovery  of  ani- 
line or  coal-tar  colors  dyers  chiefly  de- 
pended for  their  bluea  on  tcoad,  archil, 
indigo,  and  Prussian  blue,  but  now  a 
series  of  brilliant  blues  are  obtained  from 
coal-tar,  possessing  great  tinctorial  power 
and  various  degrees  of  durability. 
Blue  Victor,  American  naval  officer, 
"*'»  born  in  South  Carolina,  Dec.  6, 
1865.  Was  graduated  at  the  rnitetl 
States  Naval  Academy  in  1887.  During 
the  war  with  Spain,  he  was  landed  at 
.^cenanderos,  Cuba,  June  11,  1898,  and 
successfully  reconnoitred  the  position  of 
Admiral  Cen-era's  fleet,  making  an  expe- 
ditiou  of  72  miles,  wholly  within  the  en- 
emy s  lines. 

Bluebl'fl.rd  t^c  bero  of  a  well-known 
-iucucura,  j^,g^     originally     French, 

loundod,  it  is  believed,  on  the  enormities 

J*!   a    real    personage,    Gilles    de    Laval, 

touiit  de  Retz,  a  great  nobleman  of  Brit- 

wny,  put  to  death  for  his  crimes  in  1440. 

Bluebell     *   name   given    to   the   wild 

**"*">   hyacinth     (Scilla    nutans), 

hUo)'^         Iwrebell  (Campanula  rotundi- 


Blneberrv  '^°  American  apeclM  of 
^**J'»  whortleberry  or  huckle- 
berry (Vaccinium  Pennnylvanicum).  bear- 
ing a  small  black  berry  of  pleasant  flavor, 
and  much  used  as  a  dessert  fruit. 

Bluebird.  *  *."'""  dentlrostral,  inie*- 
'  aonal  bird,  the  Sylvia,  or 
Sialia  sialis,  very  common  in  the  United 
States.  The  upper  part  of  the  body 
is  blue,  and  the  throat  and  breast  of  a 
dirty  red.  It  makes  its  nest  in  the 
hole  of  a  tree  or  in  the  box  that  is  so 
commonly  provided  for  its  use  bv  the 
friendly  farmer.  The  bluebird  is  the 
harbinger  of  spring  to  the  Americana; 
its  song  is  cheerful,  continuing  with  little 
interruption  from  March  to  October,  but 
is  most  frequently  heard  in  the  serene 
days  of  spring.  It  is  also  called  61m 
robin  or  blue  redbreast,  and  is  regarded 
with  the  same  sort  of  senUmenta  as  tht 
robin  of  I  urope. 

BluebookS.  ^^%  °®/*"*  reports,  papen 
.uxuvuvvAo,  and     documents     printed 

for  the  British  government  and  laid  be- 
fore the  Houses  of  Parliament.  They  are 
so  called  simply  from  being  stitched  up 
in  dark-blue  paper  wrappers;  also,  in 
America  and  England,  a  book  containing 
the  names  of  all  persona  holding  publie 
oflices,    with   other   particulars. 

Bluebottle.    ^.cfaKf^*  Cyinu;  bach- 
^'    elor'g    button,    a    rather 
tall  and  slender  plant,  with  blue  flowen, 
growing  in  corniields. 

Bluebottle  Fly,  V"««  W"*  »?«:•« 

«''  of  blowfly    (JfMca 
vomttoria), 

Bluebreast.      same  as  Bluethroat.  • 

Blue-coat  School.  fiZpit^ai  ''*'*' 

Blue-eve  (^^ '*'<"" V'^o  cyanotts),  a 
"***  common  and  beautiful  bird 
of  New  South  Wales,  of  the  class  of 
lioney.suckers.  and  sometimes  called  the 
blue-checked  honey-eater.  Numbers  are 
often  seen  clinging  together  and  hang- 
ing in  many  positions  frequently  from 
the  extreme  ends  of  small  branches. 

Bluefield.  ?r  "**;•«  Mercer  county,  W. 
^*    ,  **»  Va.,   79  miles   s.    by   e.    of 

L  harleston ;  has  coal  and  coke  industries. 
Pop.  (1910)  11,188. 

Bluefields  **  ^"^"  ^*^  ^^^  mouth  of  the 
J»iucncia8,  Biu^fipidg  riye     Nicaragua. 

Central  America.  Pop,  5000. 
Bluefish  (Teinnodon  or  fomai6mua 
saltator),  a  fish  common  on 
the  eastern  coasts  of  America,  allied  to 
the  mackerel,  but  larger,  growing  to  the 
length  of  three  feet  or  more. 
BluefiTOWnS  '"*  order  of  Scottish  pau- 
"  '    pen,  to  whom  the  kingi 

annually  distributed  certain  alms.     Tm 
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•Imt  coMlBtad  of  a  blu«  gown  or  cloak, 
•  pone  containinf  as  many  ■hllUnn 
Scots  (penniM  •terllng)  ai  the  yea"  «' 
the  Mora  age,  and  a  badge  bearing  the 
word*  •  iM$»  and  rep—;'  which  pw>jfcte« 
them  from  all  lawa  uainst  mendldty. 
Edi«  Ochiltree,  in  Sir  W.  Scotfe  novelof 
Tkt  Antifnary,  li  a  type  of  the  claaa.  iw 
practice  of  appointing  bedeamen  waa  dlij. 
Mntlnoed  in  183a,  and  the  laat  of  them 
drew  hi>  final  aUowance  from  tha  ex- 
chequer in  Edinburgh  in  1863. 

JSmegrau  \^^  pagture  gran  of  c^at 
•xcellence,  especially ,  abundant  in  Ken- 
tucliy,  which  la  called  the  Bluegraaa 
State.  .  «    ,. 

nin*  Talaiifl  a  poat-village  of  Gook 
2UUe  lUanQi  Co.rilHnoli,  12  mileas. 
of  Chicago.  It  haa  stone  quarries,  nnelt- 
ing  works,  brickyards,  etc  Pop.  8043. 
Wn«  T  a-ura  a  name  for  certain  seTere 
JUUe  XAWB,]^^,  ,,jj   to   have   been 

made  in   the  early  goTemment  of  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  dealing  with  breaches 
of  manners  and  morality,  but  moat  of 
which  probably  never  existed. 
Blue  Light,    see  Bengal  Light. 

nin^.niATitU  <"»•  o'  **>*  English 
Hme-manue,  p  „  ^  g  „  jvants-Rt-arms, 

connected  with  the  Herald's  College. 

Blue  Mountains,  J5f„'-^™J  JSS: 

maica,  the  main  ridges  of  which  are  from 
0000  to  8000  feet  high.  Also  a  mountain 
chain  of  New  South  Wales,  part  of  tha 
great  Dividing  Range.  The  highest  pMks 
rise  over  40(X)  feet  above  the  sea.  Tha 
range  is  now  traversed  by  a  railway, 
whirli  attains  a  ocaximum  height  of  84&4 
feet. 

Blue  Nile.  See  mie. 

TllnA  PAi*r  a  blue  flag  having  a  white 
nine  rexer,  gqu^re  in  the  center, 
used  to  siKoify  that  the  ship  on  which  it 
is  hoisted  is  about  to  sail. 
VltiA  mill  a  preparation  of  mercury 
AlUe-piU,  f^j,  medicinal  use.  It  con- 
sists of  two  parts  by  weight  of  mercury 
triturated  with  tliree  parts  of  confection 
of  roses  till  it  loses  its  globular  form. 
Tliis  is  mixed  with  one  part  by  weight  of 
liiiuorice-root  powder,  so  that  5  grains  of 
the  mixture  r-ontain  1  grain  of  mert'ury. 

TMiiAnrint     a      ferrioynnidp      positive 
X>iacpiiUb,    p^j^j  f^^^j^  ^   frnnsparent 


negative  original.  R.  P.  paper  Is  sens! 
tlued  with  ferrlcyanide,  and  acetic  acid, 
and  used  for  making  blueprint  {>hoto- 
graphs,  and  for  co\)ying  transparent 
drawinga  and  giving  white  lines  on  blue 
iroaad. 


nin*  P.i(l<yfi  the  most  easterly  ri<lg 
JSiUe  AlO^,  oj  the  Alleghany  or  Ap 
palachian  Mountains,  extending  tbroiig 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and  uiiJe 
other  names  through  Maryland,  Pennsyl 
vania  and  New  York.  The  most  elevate 
summits  are  the  peaka  of  Otter  (-RK) 
feet)  in  Virginia.  ^They  are  largW 
covered  with  forests  of  ash,  hickory,  <iul 
maple  and  other  hardwood  trees.  Tb 
Blue  Mountains  of  Pennaylvania  ao 
Vir^nia  are  the  first  westerly  rauge  i 
the  Blue  Ridge. 

Blue  Sky  Laws  JJ^.^^rtf^'^irl 

tions  of  promoters  of  money-mnkia 
schemes,  so-called  because  the  promises  c 
these  promoters  are  aa  "limitless  as  tl 
blue  sky."  Such  laws  have  been  passe 
in  26  States,  their  purpose  being  to  pn 
vent  the  sale  of  fraudulent  or  decepth 
issues  of  stock.  Such  salea  have  been  su 
tained  by  decisions  of  acune  of  the  luw< 
Federal  courts,  but  a  decision  of  tl 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  191 
dealing  with  the  "blue  sky"  laws  of  Ohi 
Michigan  and  South  Dakota,  has  pr 
nouo'-iu  ♦hem  legal,  thus  enabliuR  tl 
States  to  p.'t  an  end  to  this  nefarioi 
method  of  defruuding  ignorant  _gurcliase 
of  stock. 

Bluestocking,  ;ul!?u"7aii?5;t.ui 

imputation  of  pedantry.  The  term  uroi 
in  connection  with  certain  meetings  be 
by  ladies  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Johnson  i 
conversation  with  distinguished  literal 
men.  One  of  these  liter  tl  was  a  M 
Benjamin  Stilllngfleet,  who  always  wo 
Wue  stockings,  and  whose  conversatu 
at  these  meetings  was  so  much  pm 
that  his  absence  at  any  time  was  » 
to  be  a  great  loss,  so  that  the  roma 
became  common,  '  We  can  do  uotbii 
without  the  blue  ttocking$';  hence  the 
meetings  were  sportively  called  hh 
$tocking  clubt,  and  the  ladies  who  i 
tended  them  blueatockingt. 
pinaafnnA  or  Blub  Vitwol,  sulpna 
JSlUeSTOne,  ^,    copper,     a     dark  hi 

crvstalllue  salt  used  in  dyeing  uiid  I 
other  purposes. 

JjmeinrOat,  ^^^  ^;^  a  tawny  bm 
mark*^  with  a  sky-blu"  crescent,  inliab 
ing  the  northern  parts  of  Europf  a 
Asia.  It  is  a  bird  of  passage,  and 
taken  in  great  numbers  in  Frame  I 
the  table. 

Blue  Vitriol.   See  Bluettone. 


mnAwrinv      a     gehus     of     AinoriCI 
Bluewing,    ^^^^  go  called  from  tl 

color  of  the  wing-coverta.     One  speci 
{Quergueiiia    ^tcort}     '^    orougbt 


Blnnderbnii 


Board  of  Tnde 


EKt  quMtitiM  to  market,  the  flesh  beint 
hly  este«med  for  ita  flavor.  ^ 


Blumenbaoh  ^^^meo-bi*),  johaxh 

.    ^  .    _  Fbibdbich,     a     eele- 

!?".**?»  .9*'H*°  naturaliat,  bom  1782: 
tied  1840.  He  atudied  at  JenaTnd  (Wt- 
tingen,  and  wrote  on  the  occasion  of  his 
graduation  as  M.D.  a  remarliable  thesis 
on  tlje  varieties  of  the  human  race.  He 
berame  profMsor  of  medicine,  librarian, 
•nd  kwper  of  the  museum  at  Gattingen 
to  1<78,  where  he  lectured  for  fifty  yeara. 
His  ^rincjpal  works  are  the  Inatitutionei 
PhyMlomcWj  long  a  common  text-book: 
Hand^ch  der  vergMchenden  Anatomie 
(Handbook  of  Comparative  Anatomy). 
toe  best  treatise  that  had  appeared  up  to 
its  date :  and  Collectio  Craniorum  Diver- 
wrum  Oenttum.  The  last  work,  published 
betw«?n  1790  and  1828.  gives  dewriptiow 
■?  .,  *"^  *•'  ^^  extensive  collection  of 
ikulls,  still  preserved  at  Giittingen.  He 
Mvocated  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
the  human  species,  which  he  divided 
tato  hve  varieties,  Caucasian,  Mongolian. 
Negro.  American,  and  Maluv.  His  an- 
thropological treatises,  and  the  memoirs 
of  bis  hfe  by  Marx  and  Plourens.  were 
trsDslated  into  English. 

Blunderbuss  (W"n'd*r-bu8),  a  short 
gun  with  a  very  wide 
bore,  capable  of  holding  a  numher  of 
bullets,  and  intended  to  do  execution  at 
t  limited  range  without  exact  aim. 
Blunt.  ^9^?  Henry,  an  English  the- 
juj  •  ,2o^°?i  «"■>*«'»•.  born  in  IKiS; 
ic'°i!^^-  "^  ^^^'^  various  curacies, 
MU  fiually  was  appointed  to  the  living  of 
Beverston,  Gloucestershire. 
Blunt.  ?°"^.  James,  an  English  divine, 
ifioo  V,  ^ra  »n  171I4;  died  in  1RV. ;  after 
iMU  he  was  Lady  Margaret  professor  of 
mvinit.v  at  Cambridge. 
Boa  n'*''?^'  ■  RPDus  of  serpents,  family 
..  .  KoidJC,  having  the  jaws  so  am- 
Biruftcd  that  these  aniniuls  <an  dilate 
ae  month  sufficiently  to  »waii.«v  InMlies 
thifk.r  than  themwlves.  Th^j  are  also 
distinKuished  by  having  «  h...,k  on  ,.ac-h 
«de  of  the  vent;  the  tail  prebenwile;  the 
«wy  (ouipressed  and  largest  in  th.>  mi.l- 
«'e.  mi.l  with  small  scales,  at  lea»r  on 
tbe  posterior  part  of  the  head.  The 
^enus  includes  some  of  the  largest  spe- 
cie „f  ,;prpp;it8.  reptiles  endowed  with 
Hmn.,,s,j  muscular  power.  They  seize 
wer,, ml  other  animars.  and  crush  tlum  in 
IbZ  ;'''?•  "^t*"  ^*»'<-''»  they  swallow 
ho  ,  "'*"•.  The  boas  are  peculiar  to 
tnc  ii„t  parts  of  South  America.  The 
mn,  u,„tnrtor  is  not  one  of  the  largest 
m^n. I..,s  of  the  genus,  rarely  exceeding 
ko«  !'■'  '?  '^"Kth;  but  the  name  boa  op 

to  anr"!!./'*^"''."'  *''*«"  «'^«^°  popularly 
">  any  of  the  Urge  serpents  of  similar 
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n#»K!*n,M  A'  ,*i>  •°/>»<'«  *•»•  Pythons 
of  the  Old  World  and  the  Anaconda  and 
other  Urge  serpents  of  America. 

BOabdil    ^^»*fc^*»VvABU-ABDCLLAH, 

..       ,    ^  ^  •■•t  Moorish  king  of  Grana- 

his  father,  Mule!  Haaaan :  and  became  the 
vassal  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon.  By  his 
tyranny  he  provoked  the  hostiUty  of  Us 
own  subjects,  and  Ferdinand,  taking  ad- 
^■?/^**,  FI  }^^  dissensions  which  pre- 
vailed, Uid  siege  to  Granada.  The  Moors 
made  a  valiant  defense,  bat  Boabdil  capit- 
ulated, and  reUred  to  a  domain  of  the 
Alpujarraa  assigned  him  by  the  victor. 
He  afterwarda  passed  into  Africa,  and 
«U  In  battle  while  assisting  the  King  of 
*e8  in  an  attempt  to  dethrone  the  KInc 
of  Morocco.   /,..,,,._.  . 

TlAoiliA^o  (b<>-"d-l-8e'a).  Queen  of  the 
AOaOlOea  l.enl,  in  Britain,  during 
the  reign  of  Nero.  Having  been  treated 
m  the  most  ignominious  manner  by  the 
Romans,  she  headed  a  general  Insurrec- 
tion of  the  Britons,  attacked  the  Roman 
settlements,  reduced  London  to  ashes,  and 
put  to  the  sword  all  atrangers  to  the  num- 
ber of  70.000.  Suetonius,  the  Roman 
general,  defeated  her  in  a  decisive  batde 
(*!»•  02),  and  Boadlcea,  rather  than 
fall  Into  the  hands  of  her  enemies,  put 
an  end  to  her  own  life  by  poison. 
Boar  (•'**'■)»  tJ»«  nJale  of  swine  not  cas- 
*  trated.  The  wild  hog,  the  orig- 
inal of  the  domestic  pig,  is  generally 
spoken  of  as  the  tcitd  boar.  See  Hog. 
Board  ('><*'^)«  *  number  of  persons 
having  the  management,  direc- 
tion, or  superintendtnce  of  some  publio 
or  private  ofBce  or  t/ust;  also  an  oflice 
under  the  control  of  an  executive  gov- 
ernment, the  business  of  which  Is  con- 
duf-ted  by  officers  specially  appointed  for 
that  purpose. 

B0«d  of  Education.  Tant  iSn 
of  .  ity  .administration,  having  the  inter- 
ests of  ihe  schools  to  look  after  and  the 
best  methods  of  providing  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young  to  cimsider.  Bv  the 
aid  ot  su-h  official  bodies  the  condition 
of  the  s«h.»ols  in  this  country  has  been 
greatly  improved. 

Bonrd  nf  Trail »  *°  as  so  elation 
Duara  OI  iraae,  among  the  busl- 
ness  men  ..f  a  rity  for  the  puriKise  of 
promoting  its  commercial  interests;  also 
often  called  'chamber  of  commerce.' 
In  1S68  a  National  Board  of  Trade  was 
organized  in  this  country,  formed  of  dele- 
gates from  the  local  boards  and  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  topics  of  gv>neral  com- 
mercial interest  and  the  advancement  of 
fa-ade  conditions.  Thero  are  similar 
boards  of  trade  in  European  ooantri^ft 


Boat 


Boocaco 


that  of  Orwt  BriUln  being  n  Importwit  Bobniilk  iY^^!!!l*}^ 'ttlS^,^Z 
d^rtment  of  the  government.  ..  having   """*'*^  °!.??.!^'  'SIl'T'?;,- 


department  .. 

the  great  intereete  of  Brltieh  commtn-e 
to  look  after.  „    . 


88inlleaa.t.  of  Minsk.    Pop.  S5.177. 

'BoAfiAOfiio  (liok-UfcbA),  QiovA.N 
%  '"jT  ThM\  a  amall  ooen  veeael  or  '■"wwwwviw  ijgHgn  noveliat  and  u. 
Boat  ^Z^lll  craft  ueuallT  moved  by  eon  of  a  Florentine  merchant,  wiis  h 
«.r-  «r  i^wln.  Of  re^St  Teaw  gawllne  in  1313  at  Certaldo,  a  email  town 
mo"oS~ke°fhoe?'u^  i/tu"oS>bile..  the  valley  of  the  Kl»a.  S»  n.i»e«  fr 
have  rome  largely  into  use  in  the  moving  Florence;  tiled  th^rejn  1375.  Ho  sp, 
of  b<Mit..  The  forme,  dlmenrion..,  and  eome  yeare  unprohtably  In  mercantllo  p 
nLVof  boats  are  v-ry  varioue,  and  eome  wiita  and  the  rtudy  of  the  canon  law.  1 
T?h2m^rrvL  Uaht  aall  replacing  the  In  the  end  devoted  himself  entirely 
sir  Thf  toau  bllonSng  to  a  ihTp  of  literature.  He  found  a  congenial  at. 
wa;  a^Uie^u^chrSS-boat?  which  U  -phere  \a  N  .pies  where  many  men  of 
Ihe  U?ge.L  the  barge,  the  pinnace,  the  ten  frequented  the  court  of  Ring  R..b< 
l-li  JSt.r.  thP  lollv-lwat  and  the  gig.  ainona  the  number  being  the  gr 
^-hVh^t.  bJiondni    o  a  me^^^^  Petrarch.    In  1341  BoccaccTo  feU  In  1 

;i%b^tauncnrUg-U^t!  Store  men-  with  Maria    an  Illegitimate  daughter 
?i«ned.  the  eklff,  the  Wboat  »r  y.wl.  K  ng  Rober.  who  returned  hi. 


the  stern-boat,  the  quarter-boat,  and  the  with  equal  ardor,  and  was  Immurtali 

captain's  gig.     For  Iwats  used  in  trials  as    Flammetta    in    many    of    his    I 

of  speed  see^oicini?,  «ei?o«o.  creations.      His   first   work,   a    romai 

«i  »i««"  -^    Cani^Ama      fJocklearia       a  love-tale  In  prose,  Filocopo,  was  wnl 

BoatblU,     g^:  ^'Amer'fcai ''ra    of  at  her  comma^nd  :  as  was  also  the  '7V« 

famUy  Ardeida.  or  herons,  about  the  the  first  heroic  epic  In  the  Italian 

ofa  Common  fowl,  with  a  bill  not  un-  Buage.  and  the  first  e"Xfd  to  Fl" 

a  boat  with  a  keel  uppermost;  its  r.».«.     L^A^.^  il.L"!^f,'"-lJi'\^ ';;!;^ 
f  food 

Boatfly, 


at  his  father's  command,  and  durini 
three  years'  stay  produced  three  iiii| 
tant    works.   Amcio,   L'amoroaa    I  i»i( 


chief  food  is  fish. 

A'ofonecfa  glauca,  an  aquat- 

which  swims'^n'ifs"\i^l^ru:^"l^ni"lS   ^_l{j^oro^  {^f^lIl^^ll^L/L  »l^ 
aptly  enough   resembling  oars,  the  body 
representing  a  boat;  hence  the  name 


connected   with   his   mistress   In    Nar 
In   1344   he   returned   to    Naples,   wl 


represenung  »  '^^"^"^VlrnZZc^  Glovanna.  the  granddaughter' of  Il-l 

B0at'«Wain    &r    a     w^rran?-^  ^^o    had'  succeeded    to    the    throne. 

.     .u  '^i'l    \x.TJt    Jy^i,^  ceived    him    w  th    d  stinction.      Uetw 

"-  In  the  navy  who  has  charge  of  the  ^^^    ^  jg-^         ^    ,  jj,      (^^es  «f 

'Lji«'^5?L='L\°.^„'°r„"'.?"«''„r.l  D^camcron'Tere  composed _at  her  d. 


ficer 
sails, 
cordage, 


His  office  is  also  to  summon  the 


or  at  that  of  Fiammetta.    This  work, 


crew  to  their  duty,  to  relieve  the  watch,    "i,i„u  v,:.  »_„„  rp^js  consists  of  Kk)  t 
etc.     m  the  merchant  service  one  of  the   ™sented  tThave^^^ 
crew  who  has  charge  of  the  rigging  and  J^^P^fo^s  in  ten  da:     by  a  party  of  la 

and  gentlemen  at       country  house  i 


Florence  while  the  plague  was  raKini 

that  city.     The  stories  lu   this   won 

ful    collection    range    from    the    hig 

atbos     to    the    coarsest    llcentiousc 

are    partly    the   invention   of 


oversees  the  men. 

Bohhin    (bob'in),  a  reel  or  other  siml- 
WUU4U    ii^j.    contrivance    for    holding 
tlueud.     It  is  often  a  cylindrical  piece  of 
wood  with  a  head,  on  which  thread  Is  pm^^ 

wound  for  making  lace;  or  a  spool  with  fj^jj^y    ^^^    partly    luc   .^.^t-v.^-   -. 
a  head  at  one  or  both  ends,  intended  to  amhor,    and    partly    derived    frmu 
ha\^  thread  or  yarn  wound  on  it,  ami  fabliaux  of  mediajval  French  poets 
used    in    spinning    machinery    (when    it  ^^y^^^    sources.      On    the    death    of 
Is  slipped  on  a  spindle  and  revolves  there_-  j.,(,j,,r    Boccaccio    returned    to    FK.re 
"^'■ul    ^u^   >n   sewing-machines    (applied   ^1,^.,.^  ^e  was  greatly  honored,  and 
within  the  shuttle).  g^.^    ^^    several    public   em  bassi 

Bobbinet    (j>«bin-et),       a^^^  machine-  Amongst  others  he  was  sent  to  I'ailu 
......  „„♦.  „»    „-.,..     communicate   to   Petrarch   the   tiiliugi 

his  recall  from  exile  and  the  resinia 
of  his  property.     From  this  time  aa 
Bobbie    (bob'be-6).    a    small    town    of  mate   friendship   grew    up   between  t 
N.  Italy,  prov.  I'avia,  the  seat   which  continued  for  life.    They  both 
of  a  bishop,  with  an  old  cathedral,  and   tributed    greatly    to    the    revival   cf 


made  cotton  netting,  origi- 
nally imitated  from  the  lace  made  by 
inenns  of  a  pillow  and  bobbins. 


formerly  a  celebrated  abbey  founded   by 
8t.  Columbanus. 

Bob-O-linJL    See   i2»ce-6Hnttnff. 


study  of  classical  literature,  BdCii 
spending  much  time  anti  money  in  col 
ing  ancient  manuscripts,  in  1373  he 
chosen  tur  the  Floreatlae"  *"  occupy 


looiftgt 


Bodenitedt 


HMir  which  was  eatablished  for  the  ex- 
Motion  of  Dante's  Divint  Commedia. 
Hit  lectarea  continued  till  hia  death. 
AmoHK  his  other  works  ma/  be  mentioned 
Filotinto,  a  narrative  pot>m ;  71  Jiinfale 
fi(«ol«iio,  a  love  story;  /|  Corbacdo, 
»i»ia  II  LabiriHto  d'  ^  more,  m  coarse  satire 
on  a  Florentine  widow  ;  and  wveral  I^tin 
works.  The  iirfit  pdition  of  th"  Devam- 
tron  appeared  wi.'bout  date  or  place,  but 
ii  believed  to  have  been  printed  at  Flor- 
toi-e  in  14(tO  ^r  1470.  The  first  edition 
with  a  date  is  that  of  Valdarfer,  Venice, 
1471 :  what  is,  perhaps,  the  only  existing 
perftK-t  copy  of  this  was  sold  in  I^udun 
h  1812  for  $11,3U0. 

BocCftfire  (bok-tlzh),  Mabie  Anne  dv, 
■•^  »  a  French  poetess  much  ad- 
mired and  extravagantly  praised  by  Vol- 
ttire,  B^ontenelle,  Clairaut  and  others; 
born  in  1710 ;  died  in  1802.  Her  writinss 
n)mpri8e  an  imitation  of  Paradise  Loat; 
(he  Uittth  of  Abel;  the  Atnazone,  a  trag- 
tiy;  and  a  poem  called  the  Columbiad, 
BoecA  Tiflrria  <"  Booue,  the  e  m- 
JWCCa  Xl^ns,  bouchure  of  the  prin- 
dpal  branch  of  the  Chu  Kiang,  or  Can- 
ton river,  China. 

BoCCherini  (bok-ker-«'n«),  Ltnoi,  an 
Italian  composer  of  in- 
itruuiental  music,  was  bom  in  1740  at 
Lur(  a ;  died  at  Madrid  in  1805.  His  com- 
pmitions  consist  of  symphonies,  sextets, 
quinti'ts,  quartets,  trios,  duets,  and  sona- 
ta* for  the  violin,  violoncello,  and  piano- 
forte. He  never  composed  anything  for 
the  theater;  and  of  church  compositions 
we  lind  but  one,  his  Stabat  Mater. 

Bochart  ^ ''**■■'''''')•  Samuel,  a  French 
theoloKian  and  oriental 
wholar.  born  at  Rouen  in  1509;  died  in 
IWJl  at  Caen,  where  he  was  a  Protestant 
clergymau.  His  chief  works  are  bis 
(hwiraphia  Sacra  (1G40>,  and  his 
Uiero:ouon,  or  treatise  on  the  animals 
of  tlie  Bible  (10«3). 

Boche  (I'osh),  French  soldiers'  slang 
for  a  Hoiilier  in  the  Ucrman 
army.  (From  caborhc,  .square  bond.) 
Bochnia  (bo*'ni-u ) ,  a  town  in  (ialicia, 
famous  for  iis  salt  and  gyp- 
sum iiiiiips.  Pop.  of  district,  IS.OQO. 
Bocholt  t^oA'flO,  a  town  of  Prus- 
sia, prov.  of  Westphalia,  on 
-Aa;    cotton-siiinning    and    weaving. 


tlie 


mad.inery,  etc.  Pop.  21,278. 
Bochum  (bofc'um),  a  Prussian  town, 
r  V  ,  <  rP™^-  o'  Westphalia,  5  miles 
iiJl'  u^At  *^***"-  'i  *»  a  f'^at  seat  of 
t.n  •  "'  iron  manufacture  and  has  ex- 
wnsuo  real  mines.     Pop.  130,031. 

Bock,  ^ocKBiEB  (bok'b§r),  a  varietv 
nrnu  „^Ai  '•"™'">  beer  made  with  more 
^It  and  less  hops  than  ordinary  Oermnn 
oecr.  and  therefore  sweeter  and  stronger. 


Bookenheim  (bok«n-i>iin)t  •  town 

^  ^  ,  ..  of  Oennaur,  formilif 
a  suburb  of  Frankfort-on-tbe-Mala ;  flouP 
ijhlng  manufactures  of  niacbiner7.  ate 
Pop.  17,457. 

Bdokh  <*>«.•*''>•  Pinupp  AirauBT,  ta 
eminent  Oerman  claadcal  anti- 
quary, born  at  Curlsruhe  in  1785 ;  died  at 
Berlin  in  IHtti.  lie  was  educated  at  Carls- 
rube  and  Halle,  and  obtained  in  1811  the 
chair  of  ancient  literature  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin,  where  he  remained  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  He  opened  a  new  era  in 
philology  and  archa-ology  by  setting  forth 
the  prinrinle  that  their  study  ought  to  b« 
an  historical  niethmi  intended  to  repro- 
duce the  whole  social  and  political  life 
of  any  given  people  during  a  given  period. 
Among  his  chief  works  are  an  edition  of 
Pindar  (lSll-22)  ;  The  Public  Economp 
of  the  Athenian$,  1817,  translated  into 
Knglish  a<id  Frc.cb;  InvetHgationa  inf 
the  Weifjhtf.  Coint,  and  Uemiurtt  e/ 
Antiquity,  1838;  and  DccumenU  eon- 
crming  tie  Maritime  Affairt  of  Attica, 
1840.  The  great  Corpus  Jn$criptionum 
Ortecarum  was  begun  by  him  with  the 
intention  of  giving  in  it  every  Greek  in- 
scription known  in  print  or  manuscript. 
BnnlftTiil  BocKLANn,  or  Book-la nh, 
suuiKua,  o^g  ^i  jijg  original  English 

modes  of  tenure  of  manor-land  which 
was  held  by  a  short  and  simple  deed  un- 
der certain  ^ents  and  free  services.  This 
species  of  tenure  has  given  rise  to  the 
modern  freeholds. 

Bode  (''"'dc),  .Tons  Elert,  a  German 
astronomer,  born  in  1747:  died  in 
1820.  His  best  works  are  his  i4«(ronom- 
ical  Almanac  and  bis  large  Cflettial  At- 
la»  (' Ilimmelsntlas'),  giving  a  catalogue 
of  17,240  stars  (12,000  more  than  In 
any  former  chart). — Bode's  Law  is  the 
name  given  to  an  arithmetical  formula, 
previously  made  kuown  by  Kepler  and 
Titius  of  Witteuberg,  expressing  approxi- 
mately the  distances  of  the  planets  from 
the  sun.  It  assumes  the  series  U,  3,  0,  12. 
24,  48,  00,  etc.,  each  term  after  the  secona 
being  double  the  preceding  term ;  to 
each  term  4  is  added,  producing  the 
series  4.  7,  10,  14,  28.  CO,  100,  etc.  These 
numbers  are,  with  the  exception  of  28, 
roughly  pronortional  to  the  distances  be- 
tween the  planets  and  the  sun.  The  law 
has  no  theoretical  foundation. 

Boden-See.    Sce   Conttance,   Lake  of. 

Bodenstedt  (tO'den-stet),  Fbiedbich 
«<vuvuoi.«^ui.  M^gTji,^  a  German  poet 

and  miscellaneous  writer,  born  in  1819. 
Having  obtained  an  educational  appoint- 
ment at  Tiflis  he  published  a  work  on  the 
peoples  of  the  Caiir!»stns  (1S4.«i),  and  A 
TkoM$0n4  und  One  Day$  in  th«  Eatt, 


Sodin 
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which  wew  tm  BuccMBful.  In  1854  he 
WH  ippottitM  profeMor  of  Sj«Ttc  at 
fi^rb,  tind  iB  1888  was  translefwd  »•> 
tha  chair  of  old  Gnalisb.  lie  was  aftpr- 
warda  a  theatrical  director  at  M'  nloxen, 
tte.  Among  the  liest  of  hia  poetical  worlu 
•ra  the  Bong$  of  UirM-Bchmtv,  ^utpo't- 
Ibc  to  be  transMtlona  from  the  I'craian. 
but  really  orifinal,  which  have  paawd 
through  over  iOO  editiona.  He  translated 
Shakapara'a  SoRHete,  and  in  conjunction 
with  other  writera  iaaued  a  new  tranalt' 
]oB  of  Shakapere'a  worka.     lie  died  in 


HaiIiti  (bo-dap),  Jeaw,  a  French  polit- 
JfOOin  ,j,g,  ^rtter,  bom  about  IfiSO; 
died  in  1600.  He  studied  iaw  at  Tou- 
looae,  delivered  lecturea  on  juri*pru(l«>nC0 
there,  and  afterwards  went  to  rnriii  and 

?iractlaed.  Hia  great  WDrk  /)«  la  Rdnub- 
iq^te  (1570)  ha^  been  characterized  as 
the  ablest  and  moat  remarkable  treatise 
en  the  philosophy  of  government  and  leg- 
islation produced  from  the  time  of  Aris- 
totle  to  Oiat  of  Montesquieu. 
Hfl^lA  (bodl),  a  copper  coin  formerly 
*"'***''  current  in  Scutlnnd,  of  the  value 
of  two  pennlea  Scots,  or  the  sixth  part  of 
an  English  penny.  The  name  is  said  to 
liave  been  derived  from  a  mint-roaster 
of  the  unme  of  Bothwell. 
nA^lAian  (bod-le'an)  Library  at  Ox- 
•'**'*"***"  ford,  founded  by  Sir 
Thomas  Dudley  ia  15J)8,  oiioncfl  iu  1G02. 
It  claims  a  copy  of  nil  works  published  in 
Britain,  and  for  rare  works  and  MSS.  it 
is  said  to  be  second  only  to  the  Vatican. 
It  is  estimated  to  contain  about  riOO,000 
books,  besides  30,000  in  manuscript.  Sir 
ThomoH  Bodley,  the  founder  (1.%44-161'i), 
expended  a  large  asm  in  acquiring  rare 
and  valuable  books,  and  left  an  estate  for 
the  support  of  the  Mbrniy,  and  since  his 
time  a  number  of  lugbiy  valuable  collec- 
tions have  been  gnen  to  it. 
Aodmer  (bod'mer),  JouAMN  jAKiffi,  a 

(lerman  poet  and  scholar, 
born  near  ZUrich  in  1698;  dlwl  in  17H"{; 
was  professor  of  history  at  ZOrirfc  for 
fifty  years.  Although  he  pniduct'd  noth- 
ing remarkable  of  his  own  in  poetry,  lie 
did  great  service  by  republii^hing  the  oW 
German  poets  and  by  bis  numeruus  criti- 
cal writings.  _ 

PnrlTnAr  K.vri.,  painter,  was  born  in 
AOaiUCr,  xtirieh,  Switaerland.  in  1«0B. 
Many  of  his  works  were  exhibited  at 
the  annual  salons.  lie  was  a  m*inber 
of  the  legion  of  Honor.  He  di«'d  October 
31.  1893. 
Bodoni    (bo-tlO'ni),    Oiambattista,    a 

celebrated  Italian  printer, 
born  at  Saluzzo  in  1740 :  died  in  1813. 
In  1758  be  went  to  Rome,  and  was  em- 
plojied  in  Ui«  v^iiiUim-uUivtt  or  u>e  Prop- 


aganda. Ha  waa  afterwarda  at  the  \m 
of  tha  docal  printing-boaaa  in  Pa  rim 
where  h«  produced  worka  of  great  bemit 
Hia  editiona  of  Greek.  Latin,  Italian,  an 
French  claaaics  are  highly  prixed. 
Haaim  (hois),  or  Botck,  Hector. 
***"*"  iikottish  historian,  was  born  i 
Duadea  about  14«in.  He  studied  first  i 
Dtiadee,  and  then  at  tk«  University  < 
I'aria,  where  he  become  profeMsi.r  i 
pbiloaophy  in  the  College  of  Montnix 
and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Ernsmu 
About  1500  he  quitted  Paris  to  assunio  tl 
prindpalahip  of  the  newly-foundeil  ui 
rersity  of  King'a  College,  Aberdeen.  1 
1623  he  published  in  Paris  a  history 
Latin  of  the  prelates  of  Mortlach  ai 
Aberdeen.  Five  yenra  afterwards  a 
pea  red  the  work  on  which  his  fame  tliifl 
rests,  the  History  of  Scotland,  in  r.ntin 
£rco(orHm  Iti»tori<r  a  prima  genth  urimn 
etc.  It  abounds  in  fable,  but  the  nnrr 
five  seems  to  have  been  skillfully  adjust 
to  the  conditions  of  belief  In  his  ov 
time.  In  1530  a  translation  <if  il 
history  waa  published  made  by  .lol 
Ballentyne  or  Bellenden  for  Jauu-s 
He  died  in  IfiSO. 

PaaIiwi  uiim),  Joseph  Edgar,  schI 
HOenm   ,  ,p^  ,^„  ^^  yienna  in  1S:!4. 

Hungarian  parents ;  died  in  1890.  I 
studied  art  in  Italy  and  Paris,  and  scttl 
in  England  In  1802.  He  has  ex.cnt 
many  statues  for  public  monuments,  i 
eluding  those  to  Bunyan  at  BtMlfon 
Carlyle  and  Tyndall  on  the  Tbani<s  Ei 
bankment,  Bcaconsfield  and  Stanl.-y  t 
Westminster,  etc.,  besides  a  great  niii 
ber  of  portrait-busts.  In  1881  Ik*  w 
appointed  aculptor-in-ordinary  to  t 
queen. 

Boehme  0)c«'rae).  or  Boehm,  .7aK( 
a  German  mystical  \vnt< 
born  in  l.'»75;  died  in  1024.  He  was  a 
prenticed  to  a  shoemaker  in  his  fourt>'en 
year,  and  ten  years  later  he  was  «ettl 
at  Gorlits  as  a  master-tradesman,  ai 
married  to  the  daughter  of  a  tiirivi 
butcher  of  the  town.  He  was  much  pen 
cuted  by  the  religious  outhoritieK,  and 
hia  death  the  rites  of  the  churrh  \vi 
hut  grudgingly  administered  t>>  hi 
Raised  by  contemplation  above  lii^  f 
cumstances,  a  strong  sense  of  t 
Bpiritual,  particularly  of  the  mystfrioi 
was  constantly  present  with  him,  and 
saw  in  all  the  workings  of  natun'  up 
his  mind  a  revelation  of  God,  nml  ev 
imagined  himself  favored  by  diviue  i 
spirations.  His  first  work  appean-d 
1610,  and  was  called  Aurora.  It  « 
tains  his  revelations  on  God,  man,  a 
nature.  Among  hia  other  works  are  I 
Tribua  Primciniit,  Da  Signatura  lirrt 
Mytterium  MagMim,  etc.     His  writin 
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•n  aim  at  ivUfiionii  ediftration,  but  hit 
phikMophy  ii  my  obfEoura  and  ort«>n  fan* 
taktie.  The  flrtt  collertion  of  his  w«rka 
was  made  lo  Holland  in  1075  by  Henry 
B«tke;  a  more  complete  one  in  1082  by 
Girhtel  (10  Tola.,  Amctordnni).  Will- 
iam Law  publiHhed  an  Kngliiih  tranala- 
tiun  of  them,  2  vuls.  4t<i.  A  aect,  tak- 
ing their  name  from  Boebme,  waa  formed 
in  England. 

Bffihmsria  (b*-m8'ri-a),  a  BcnuB  of 
planta,  oni.r  Urtica*v« 
or  NcftlM,  eluMely  reRemliling  th«  Htinx- 
ing  nettle.  A  number  of  the  niMH-iea  yiHd 
t)>aariuua  fibers,  uned  for  uiaking  rii|H>i«, 
t*lne,  net,  sewing-thrend.  tt.  niit'a  is 
the  Chinese  grasa,  the  Malay  rautu; 
which  ia  ahrubby  and  3  or  4  feet  hiKh. 
It  in  a  native  of  China,  Huutheaateru 
Axin,  and  the  Asiatic  archipelago,  where 
and  in  India  it  has  long  been  cultivated. 
The  plant  baa  been  introduced  into  cul- 
tivation in  parts  of  the  United  States, 
Aliterla,  France,  etc.,  under  Ita  Malay 
name  of  ramee  or  ramie.  The  British 
government  has  alxo  becume  interested 
in  it!)  cultivation  in  i<ueh  of  the  colonies 
or  (Iei)endencie8  as  are  favorable  to  ita 
growth.     See  Ramie. 

BoeOtia  (l>*"*'*'ie-a),  a  division  of  an- 
cient Greece,  lyintf  between 
Attira  and  Phocis,  and  bounded  e.  and  w. 
by  the  Euboean  Sea  and  the  Corinthian 
(iulf,  respectively,  had  an  area  of  1110 
ti\mi9  miles.  The  whole  country  waa 
Burimnded  by  mountains,  on  the  8. 
Mounts  Citha>ron  and  Parnes,  on  the  w. 
Mount  Helicon,  on  the  y.  Mount  Par- 
nawus  and  the  Opuutinn  Mountains, 
which  aim  closed  It  in  on  the  e.  The 
northern  part  is  drained  by  the  Cephis- 
iU8.  the  watera  of  which  form  Lake 
Copnis;  the  southern  by  the  Asopus, 
which  flows  into  the  Eubcean  Sea.  The 
country  originally  had  a  superabundance 
of  nutpr,  but  artificial  drainage  worka 
Biaiic  it  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts 
of  <;r.>,.ce.  The  inhabitants  were  of  the 
.tAilian  race.  Most  of  the  towns  formed  a 
kind  of  republic,  of  which  Thebes  waa 
the  r  li.^f  eity.  Epaminondas  and  Pelop- 
I'lns  raised  Thebes  for  a  time  to  the 
highest  rank  among  Grecian  states. 
Kpfiuempnt  and  cultivatlou  of  mind  never 
ma.le  Kiioh  progress  in  Ilopotia  as  in  At- 
o  '."V"  *"*  ^""^  Bopotinn  was  used  by 
iiie  .\tlicnians  as  a  synonym  for  dullness. 
h'lt  somewhat  unjustly,  since  Hesiod, 
iin.liir  the  poetess  Corinna,  and  Plutarch 
Were  UcwtJans.  Along  with  Attica. 
BuM.tiK  now  forms  a  nomnrchy  «f  the 
Kin^iiora  of  Greece. 

Boerhaave  (bor'ha-ve>.     Hermann, 
-J.  .  ■  celebrated  Dutch  phvsi- 

«ian,  was  born  lo  1068 ;  died  iu  1738.    I>e»- 


tfned  for  the  clerical  profeaaloa,  la  1688 
?•  7JK,v'?°*  *°  I^yden  to  atudy  tbeolorr. 
Id  low  he  received  the  defree  of  Doctor 
ol  Philoaopbv ;  soon  after  he  began  tb* 
atudy  of  medicine,  and  in  intQ  waa  mad* 
Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Uarderwyck.     In 
1701  the  I^niverslty  of  I.«yden  cboae  Urn 
to  deliver  lectures  on  the  theory  of  medi- 
cine: and  in  1700  he  was  appointed  t* 
to*  chair  of  medicine  and   botany.     Ha 
now  publiabed   bia   Jnatitutionea  itedicm 
in  Uaut  Annuo  Estrcitationit,  and  Apko- 
ri$mi  de  coffnotcendii  et  curundiM  morhit 
in  l/Mum  Uoctrinm  Medicinv,  the  former 
expounding     bia     medical     ayatem,     the 
latter  classifying  diseaaes  and  treating  of 
tlieir  cause  and  cure.     In  1714  he  waa 
made  rector  of  the  university. 
BoCn    ^''^";  Dutch,  6ocr,  a  peasant  or 
husbandman),    the    Cape-Dutch 
name  for  the  farmers  uf  Dutch  origin  in 
South  Africa.    In  1830-37  large  numbers 
of  the  Boers,  being  disaatiafied  with  the 
British     government     in     Cape     Colony* 
migrated    northward    to    what    ia    now 
Natal.     Here  their  ill  treatment  of  the 
nativea  aoon  led  to  war,  and  the  Britiak 
Interfered    and    ultimately     (1843)     an> 
nexed     the    country.      The    Boers    now 
moved  Into  the  highland  country,  whera 
they   eatabliahed    the    South    African,    or 
Tranavaal,  and  the  Orange  River  repub- 
lica.     The  ill   treatment   of  the  nativea 
again  led   to  war,  in  which  the  British 
once  more  aided  the  Boera  and  again  made 
their  aid  the  basis  of  a  claim  to  the  coun- 
try.    The  Boers  took  up  arms,  defeated 
the   British,   and   establisht^   their  inde- 
pendence in  1881.     At  a  later  date  the 
discovery  of  gold  In  the  Transvaal  region 
led  to  the  influx  of  a  large  number  of 
foreign  miners,  mainly  British,  their  cifaf 
of   Johannesburg   increaaing  In  site   tiu 
It  bad  l.'iO.OOO  inhabitanta.     When  these 
demanded   citizenship   and    the   Boer   as- 
sembly refused  it.  fearing  they  would  be 
swamped  by  the  foreign  vote,  trouble  be- 
gan again,  leading  in  1800  to  war.     The 
fighting  continued  until  1902,  becoming  a 

f;uerrilla  war  in  the  end,  and  finally  lead- 
ng  to  a  British  conquest  of  the  country 
and  its  annexation  to  Great  Britain,  the 
Boers  receiving  very  favorable  terma. 
Their  countries  now  form  part  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  formed  in  1010, 
in  which  the  Boers  are  a  large  and  influ- 
ential section  of  the  population. 

BoethiuS.  5L  ^'•*«'»'««1  'orm  of  Boeee. 

'  See  Boece. 
BoethiuS  (•»o^'th'-»«),ANicir8  Mak- 
Lius  SE^'ERiNrR,  a  celebrated 
itoman  statesman  and  philosopher,  was 
born  about  470  a.d.  in  Rome  or  Milan. 
SL"  'i^  ""^  "o**'^  family;  executed  in 
525.    Tl»odorl«^  kiii«  of  tb*  Oj«trogoth» 
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then   master  of  Italy,   loaded  him  with 
marks  of  favor  and   esteem,   and   rai^ 
him  to  the  first  offices  in  the  empire.    He 
was    three    times    consul,    and    received 
the  greatest  possible  honor  from  people, 
senate,  and  king.     But  Theodoric,  as  he 
grew  old,   became  irritable,  jealous,   and 
distrustful  of  those  about  him,  and  was 
influenced  against  his  favorite  by  some 
whom  Boethius  had  made  enemies  by  his 
strict  integrity  and  vigilant  justice.     He 
was  finally  accused  of  a  treasonable  cor- 
respondence with   the  court  of  Constan- 
tinople, imprisoned  for  a  time,  and  then 
put  to  death.     He  made  translations  of 
the     Greek      philosophers,      particularly 
Aristotte,    which,    in    the    middle    ages, 
caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  the  highest 
authority  in  philosophy.    There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  he  was  a  Christian.    His  fame 
now  chiefly  rests  on  his  Conaolationa  of 
Philoaophy,  written  in  prison,  partly  in 
prose  and  partly  in  verse,  a  work  of  ele- 
vated thought  and  diction.     There  is  an 
Anglo-Saxon    translation   of   it   by    King 
Alfred,    of   England,    and    it   was   early 
translated  into  other  languages. 
Ttntf    a  piece  of  wet.  soft,  and  spongy 
•""o'  ground,  where  the  soil  is  composed 
mainly  of  decaying  and  decayed  veRetable 
matter.    Such  ground  is  valueless  for  ag- 
riculture until  drained,  but  often  yields  an 
abundance  of  peat  for  fuel.    A  bog  seems 
usually  to  be  formed  as  follows : — A  shal- 
low pool  induces  the  formation  of  aquatic 
plants,  which  gradually  creep  in  from  the 
borders  to  the  deeper  center.     Mud  ac- 
cumulates round   their  roots  and   stalks, 
and    a    semifluid    mass    is    formed,    well 
suited  for  the  growth  of  moss,   particu- 
larly   Sphagnum,    which    now    begins    to 
luxuriate,    continually    absorbing    water, 
and   shooting   out   new    plants   above   as 
the  old  decay  beneath;  these  are  conse- 
quently   rotted,    and    compressed    into    a 
solid   substance,   gradually   replacing   the 
water  by  a  mass  of  vegetable  matter.    A 
layer    of    clay,    frequently    found    over 
gravel,  assists  the  formation  of  a  bog  by 
its  power  of  retaining  moisture.     When 
the    subsoil    is    very    retentive,    and    the 
quantity  of  water  becomes  excessive,  the 
superincumbent    peat    sometimes    bursts 
forth    and    floats    over    adjacent    lands. 
Bogs    are    generally    divided    into    two 
classes :    red    bogs,    or    peat-mosses,    and 
black  bogs,  oi  mountain  mosses.    The  for- 
mer class  is   found   in   extensive   plains, 
frequently  running  through  large  districts, 
■uch  as  the  Bog  of  Allen  in  Ireland,  the 
depth  varying  from  12  to  42  ft.     Their 
texture  is  light  and  full  of  filaments,  and 
la  formed   by   the  slow  decay  of  mosses 
•nd  plants  of  different  kinds.    The  lower 
part,  being   more  entirely  decayed,   ap* 


proaches   nearer    to   the    nature   of   hu- 
mua  than  the  upper  portion,  and,  as  being 
more  carbonaceous,  is  more  valuable  for 
fuel.     Black   bog   is   formed   by   a   more 
rapid    decomposition    of    plants.      It    is 
heavier  and  more  homogeneous  in  quality, 
but  is  usually  found  in  limited  and  de- 
tached portions,  and  at  high  elevations, 
where   its   reclamation   is   more   difficult. 
In  Ireland  bogs  frequently  rest  on  a  cal- 
careous subsoil,  which  is  of  great  value  in 
reclaiming  them.     In  the  reclamation  of 
bog  land  a  permanent  system  of  drainage 
must  be  established ;  the  loose  and  spongy 
soil    must    be    mixed    with    a    sufficient 
quantity  of  mineral  matter  to  give  firm- 
ness to  its  texture  and  fertilise  its  super- 
abundant humus;   proper  manures  must 
be  provided  to  facilitate  the  extraction  of 
nutriment  from  the  new  soil,  and  a  rota- 
tion of  crops  adopted  suitable  for  bring- 
ing   it    into   permanent   condition.     The 
materials    best    adapted    for    reclniining 
peat    are    calcareous    earths,    limestone 
gravel,     shell-marl,     and     shell-sand. 
Thoroughly  reclaimed  bogs  are  not  liable 
to    revert    to    their    former    condition. 
Trunks  of  trees  are  often  found  in  bogs 
(see  Bog-oak),  as  are  also  bones  of  ex- 
tinct animals. 


Dnvariliia  (bo-gar'dus),  Jamfs,  an 
Jiugaxuus  American  inventor,  br.rn 
in  1800 ;  died  in  1874.  Among  his  in  > po- 
tions were  the  '  ring-flyer '  or  '  ring-spin- 
ner'  used  in  cotton  manufacture  (182S), 
the  eccentric  mill  (1829),  an  engraving 
machine  (1831)  and  the  first  dry  gas- 
meter  (1832).  In  1839  he  gained  the  re- 
ward offered  for  the  best  plan  for  carry- 
ing out  the  penny  postage  system  by  the 
use  of  stamps.  In  1847  he  built  the  first 
complete  cast-iron  structure  in  the  world, 
and  the  first  wrought-iron  beams  wer« 
made  from  his  design.  His  delicate 
pyrometer  and  deep-sea  sounding  ma- 
chine were  valuable  additions  to  scientific 
instruments. 

iSOg  ASpnOaei  ^„^)  a  liliaceoui 
plant  with  a  raceme  of  small,  golden 
yellow,  star-like  flowers,  common  in  earlj 
autumn  on  boggy  mountain  sides. 
■Rno'nf7lrv  <bo-g&tz'ke).  Karl  Hein 
AOgaiZKy  RICH  VON,  German  Protest 
ant  theological  writer,  born  1690:  die< 
1774.  His  principal  works  are:  SchaU 
Kiistlein  der  Kinder  Oottca.  1718;  Oeiii 
Uche  Gedichte,  1749.  The  English  trans 
lation  of  the  former  is  well  known  b; 
the  title  of  Bogatzky's  Golden  Treat 
ury. 

Boer-butter,  a  fatty,  spermaceti-lik 
*»«6  "*""'*'*'  mineral  resin  found  ii 
masses  in  peat-bogf;.  composed  of  carbci 
oxygen,  and  hydrogen* 


Boggrs 


Bos^e 


Boggs, 


Fbancis  M.,  artist,  born  at 
'>  Springfield,  Ohio,  in  1855.  and 
itudied  in  Paris  under  GerOme.  His 
Rouffh  Day  at  Honfieur  won  a  prize  in  a 
New  Yorlc  competition,  and  his  La  Place 
ie  la  Bastille  was  bought  by  the  French 
government  in  1882. 
Pncrliffail  Cna^    b   brown   cannel-coal 

jjogneaa  Loai,  ^^  g^„t,a„d,  found  at 

Boghead,  near  Bathgate,  and  very  valu< 
able  for  gas  and  oil  making. 

Boe  Iron-ore,  '^  '""^^  P^rom,  earthy 
*^"o  *»*"»  »/*«,  jjj.g  ^f  jy^jj  found   in 

bogs  and  swamps,  a  hydrous  peroxide, 
seldom  occurring  in  such  abundance  as  to 
render  it  of  industrial  importance. 

BoglipOOr.    See  Bhagalpur. 

Bo^  Mvrtle  (Myrica  Gale),  also 
J>0g  myrue  (j^^e,  or  Sweet  Gale, 
an  aromatic  and  resinous  plant  whicn 
covers  large  areas  of  bog  and  wet  nioor* 
land,  and  was  formerly  put  to  many 
dtiraestic  uses,  its  twigs  being  used  for 
bpds  and  its  roots  and  leaves  as  a  substi- 
tute for  hops.  Wax  was  obtained  from 
the  berries.  See  Candleberry. 
Bo?-Oa.k  ^''*'°'''^  ^°^  large  branches  of 
o  '  oak  found  embedded  in  bogs 

and  preserved  by  the  antiseptic  properties 
of  peat,  so  that  the  grain  of  the  wood  is 
little  affected  by  the  many  ages  during 
whiih  it  has  lain  interred.  It  is  of  a 
shining  black  or  ebony  color,  derived  from 
its  impregnation  with  iron,  and  is  fre- 
Otiently  converted  into  ornamental  pieces 
of  furniture  and  smaller  ornaments,  as 
biDodies,  ear-rings,  etc. 

Bofirodukhoff  (bog-o-duk-ftof),  a  town 
.wvgwu.un.uwu.  i^f  Russia,  in  the  gov 

ernment  of  Kharkov,  with  a  considerable 

trade.    Pop.  20,000. 

Bn?OTni1l  (bO-go-mele),  an  ascetic  and 

"o""**"mystical    sect   of   the    Greek 

Cb    eh    founded    in    the    12th    century. 

Tlit.v    held     that    God    had     two    sons, 

Sathaniel  and  Logos,  the  former  of  whom 

rebelled  and  created  the  material  world, 

but  was  finally  subdued  by  the  Lokos  or 

Christ.     The  sect  was  powerful  in   Bnl- 

paria  for  about  five  centuries,  and  by  its 

method  of  teaching  did  much  to  prt-serve 

and   (iiculate   old    legends   and    folk-lore, 

including  many  early  versions  of  Oriental 

fictions. 

Bog-ore.  See  Bog  Iron-ore. 

BoffOS  "  Uamitic  people  of  Northern 
^  >  Abyssinia,  occupying  a  fine 
pl.nteau  and  mountain  district,  and  num* 
IxTinc  about  10,0<X),  almost  entirely  en- 
gSRed  in  cattle-rearing,  though  there  is 
yome  tillage  and  a  trade  in  corn,  butter, 
ivory,  skins,  buffalo-horns,  and  ostrich 
nathers.  The  men  are  well  built  and 
3&— U— 1 


fairly  handsome,  the  women  of  a  lower 
type.  They  have  peculiar  patriarchal  in- 
stitutions with  regularly  established  laws. 
The  religion  is  the  Christian,  but  Moham- 
medanism has  a  considerable  number  of 
adherents.  Their  chief  village  is  Keren. 
Dn0>nffl.  (bO-go-ti';  formerly  Santa  F6 
JJU^uia  ^  ^ogotd),  a  city  of  South 
America,  capital  of  Colombia  and  of  the 
state  or  department  of  Cundinamarca, 
and  seat  of  an  archbishop,  situated  on  an 
elevated  plain  8883  feet  above  the  sea,  at 
the  foot  of  two  lofty  mountains.  Bogot& 
being  subject  to  earthquakes,  the  houses 
are  low,  and  strongly  built  of  sun-dried 
brick.  A  number  of  nandsomely  laid  out 
plazas  have  been  preserved,  ornamented 
with  gardens  and  statuary.  In  Plaza 
Bolivar  is  a  statue  of  Liberty  by  Pietro 
Tenerani,  a  pupil  of  Canova.  Bo^t& 
has  always  taken  an  interest  in  education, 
and  because  of  this  has  been  called  the 
*  Athens  of  South  America.'  There  is  a 
public  library  of  50,000  volumes.  There 
are  a  university,  several  colleges,  observa- 
tory, botanic  garden,  theater,  mint,  etc. 
Bogotfl  is  an  emporium  of  internal  trade, 
and  has  manufactures  of  soap,  cloth, 
leather,  etc.,  but  not  of  much  importance. 
It  was  founded  in  1538.  Pop.  about  125,- 
000. — The  plateau  of  Bogota  is  drained  by 
the  river  Bogot&  or  Funza,  which  forms 
the  fall  of  Tequendama,  475  feet  high. 
So&rra,  ^  district  and  town  of  Benjsal, 
o  '  India.  Area  of  the  division, 
1359  sq.  miles.  Pop.  of  district  (1901), 
854.5.'}3 ;  of  town,  7094. 

BofirST)a.vin  *  °^™®  applied  to  a 
JJUg  opttVXIi,    jpg.^^  ,^f  j.^g  hock-joint 

of  the  horse,  due  to  distention  of  the 
capsule  enclosing  the  joint.  As  the  result 
of  a  severe  sprain,  it  produces  considerable 
lameness.  The  acute  symptoms  readily 
subside,  but  a  permanent  swelling  may  re- 
main. 

Boe-trotter,  *,.*?"°  originally  ap- 
wg  U1.VVI/VX,    pjjgj  contemptuously  to 

the  Irish  peasantry  from  the  ability 
shown  by  them  in  crossing  their  native 
bogs  by  leaping  from  tussock  to  tussock — 
a  frequent  means  of  escape  from  police 
and  soldiery. 

TtnviiA  (bog),  an  acanthopterygian  fish 
OUgUt;  (j5oa.)^  family  Sparidse.  or  gilt- 
heads,  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
sometimes  on  the  coasts  of  Britain.  The 
eyes  are  large  and  the  general  coloring 
brilliant. 

"Dfjmig  (bog),  David,  the  originator  of 
*»wguc  jjjg  London  Missionary  Soci- 
etv,  born  in  Berwickshire  in  1750 ;  died  in 
1825.  He  studied  at  Edinburgh,  and  was 
licensed  as  a  preacher  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  In  1771  he  was  employed  as 
usher  in  London,  and  afterwards  became 
minister  of  an  independent  chapel  at 
Qosport,  where  be  formed  an  institntioa 
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Uh  ana  Foreign  Bible  Society  and  th«  ^lie  educational  estabhshmenta  inch.de 
ReuSoua  Twct  Society.  He.  wrote  an  ^he  Prague  University  and  upwards  of 
essay  on  the  Divine  Authortty  of  the  ^^jqq  ordinary  schools. 
yew  Tettament  (1802)  ;  Discourses  on  ^^^^^i^.  possesses  a  literature  of  con- 
tft«  Millennium  (1813-16)  ;  and,  in  con-  ^jj^rable  bulk,  including  in  its  works  writ- 
juncUon  with  Dr.  Bennet.  a  History  of  «y^^  ^zech  by  Moravian  and  Hungarian 
Dissenters  (1800-12).  .      .  writers.    The  earUest  fragment  is  doubt- 

Xt^tmu  (bO'gus).  an  Amerieanism  mean-   J*  f^^^^  to   the  10th  century,  and 

Bogus  \ng  "counterfeit,  and  applied  to  1?"^^/^'*" tm  after  the  13th  century  that 
any  apurious  or  counterfeit  obiect;  as.  a  ,^^^„^  to  any  development  The  n«t 
»o^«  «ovemment,  a  hogus^  law.  The  'i^l^^'^^  a  period  of  great  activty. 
origin  of  the  term  is  uncertain.  ^       '  .^  ^^    g  versified  legends,  alle- 

HaIim  (bo-h«).  an  inferior  kind  ot  black  *^°i  J?  "^  didactic  poems,  historical  and 
iSOnea  i^  ^he  name  is  sometimes  ap-  «P"^^f  .r'rks  etc.  The  most  flourish- 
pli-  o  black  tea.  in  general,  compr^  S^pfriod  of  the  older  Uterature  falls 
Uaing  Souchong.  Pekoe,  Congou,  and  ^«  Pf"J^o^i<^,  John  Husa  (13«9- 
common  Bohea.  nx\nLPn\    \4\n^  having  initiated  a  new  era,  which, 

Bohemia  <a^?aWfc?rbo?steibhfwU^^^^^^^  *\r~rio7to 

tiU  1918  a  part  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  than  in  poetry.  T»»«  5>"°7.^°«  ^  J, 
»»>t,.n.hv  f Austrian  or  Cisleithan  por-  to  the  begmning  of  the  19th  century,  was 
Snn?  I^nnded  bVBavaria.  Saxony,  Sile-  one  of  decline,  but  in  recent  times  there 
Sf^AoS^a  and  ttie  republic  (formerly  has  been  a  great  revival,  and  in  almost 
SieSudJy)  of  Austria:  area.  20,060  ^u  departments  Bohemian  writers  have 
■q.  miles;  population  6,318,280;  more  p^oduj-ed  works  of  merit. 
tk&n  2.000.000  are  Germans,  the  rest  Bohemia  was  named  after  a  tribe  or 
chiefly  Caechs.  The  prevailing  religion  q^i^^^  ^-jgin,  the  Boii,  who  were  expeUed 
ia  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  country  being  ^^^^  jhis  region  by  the  Marcomans  at  t  le 
an  archbishopric  with  three  bisliopncs.  ^^mmencement  of  the  Christian  era.  llie 
The  language  of  the  country  is  the  Czech  j^^^gp  ^g^e  obliged  to  give  place  to  otnor 
dialect  of  the  Slavonic  (see  Czechs).  In  teutonic  tribes,  and  these  to  the  Czecb!!, 
gome  districts,  and  in  most  of  the  cities,  ^  Slavic  race  who  had  established  them- 
German  is  spoken.  Bohemia  is  sur-  ^i^^^  in  Bohemia  by  the  miadle  °£  tie 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains,  and  5th  century,  and  still  fonm  ^e  O"'''  >{ 
hM  many  large  forests.  Its  plains  are  the  population.  The  country  was  at  tir4 
JemaAaWy  fertile  The  chief  rivers  are  ^ivifcl  into  ""mero""  JP' Xf.?  ^^? 
th*  Flbe  and  its  large  tributary  the  Christianity  was  introduced  about  m 
SSldai  AU  s^rts  of'  grain  are  P^o- In  101)2  Bohemia  was  finaUyreco^^^^ 
S  in  abundance,  as  also  large  quantl-  ?.>^mgdom  under  IratilM  II.     In  1-^J 

ties  of  potatoes,  pulse,  sugar-beet  flax,  the  m"°«'^<^l^yrf,u°'*5fJnarchr  r^iv'^^^ 
hops  (th*  best  in  Europe)  and  fruits,  here  itary.lhe  monw^^ 
Wine  is  not  abundant,  but  in  some  parts  vest,'. ^e  from  J^|^«™,^i^  t^e  im- 
is  of  fairly  good  quality.  The  raising  of  ?Jfai«°^o^Jt,  ani  were  recognized  .as 
sheep,  horses,  swme.  and  poultry  is  cai^  P^^^'  ^^^  3'^^^^  electors  of  the  empire. 
ried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  prgQ^ently  at  strife  with  its  neighbors, 
mines  yield  silver,  copper,  lead,  tin.  zinc,  gohemia  was  successively  united  and  dis- 

■  -      -  -     "  &--1— !-     Moravia, 

wars  and 
IS  especially  ncn  id  coai,  kb  umica  uiriu^  alliances.'  tiuoaar  xi  ».i<iuo-T8)  had  ex- 
the  most  productive  In  Austro-Hunpary.  tended  his  conquests  almost  from  tne 
Tb«»re  ar<>  nnmerous  mineral  spriucs.  but  Adriatic  to  the  Baltic,  when  he  lost  tueni 
little  salt.  Spinning  and  weaving  of  and  his  life  in  contest  with  Rudolph,  tne 
linen,  cotton,  and  woolen  goods  are  ex-  founder  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  A"er 
tensively  carried  on  :  manufactures  of  the  close  of  the  Przemysl  dynasty  (  wuicd 
lace,  metal  and  wood  work,  machinery,  had  held  sway  for  about  six  centuries)  oy 
chemical  products,  beet-root  sugar,  pot-  the  assassination  of  Ottokar  s  gram  son. 
%pry,  porcelain,  etc.,  are  also  largely  de-  Wenceslas  Til,  the  house  of  Luxemburj 
velobed.  Large  quantities  of  beer  (Pil-  aucceeded  in  1310.  and  governed  Bohemw 
•eoeO  «w  exporte^J.    Tbo  glassworki  of  iUl  1437,  the  r«»gn  9t  Cbarlee  U  (l^w* 
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78)  Wnff  especially  i)ros|ierou8.  To-  principality ;  but  was  taken  prisoner  In 
wards  the  close  of  this  swond  dynasty  1101  aud  held  captive  for  two  yearn.  In 
civil  wars  were  excited  by  the  spread  of  1106  he  married  Constance,  daughter  of 
the  Hussite  movement,  the  central  figure  I'hilip  I  of  France,  and  after  an  unaoc- 
of  the  struggle  being  John  Zislia.  the  cessful  renewal  of  war  with  Alexius  ami 
leader  of  the  Taborites.  A  temporary  at  Canossa  in  1111.  Five  of  his  desceoa* 
union  between  the  moderate  Hussites  and  ants  held  in  suit-ession  the  principalitr  of 
the  Catholics  having  proved  a  failure,  the  Antioch  for  over  a  century  and  a  half. 
reformed  party  elected  as  king,  in  1433,  Bohlen  ^^x^'len),  1*etei»  von,  Qermao 
the  Protestant  noble,  George  Podibrad.  *•"****'"  orientalist,  born  in  1706;  died 
On  his  death  in  !•  '1  they  chose  Wladis-  in  1840.  Having  devoted  himself  to  the 
las,  son  of  Casimir,  king  of  Poland,  who  oriental  languages,  he  obtained  an  *p- 
also  obtained  the  crown  of  Hungary.  His  pointment  at  KOnigsberg  in  1825  as  extra- 
son  Louis  lost  both  crowns  with  his  life  ordinary,  and  in  1830  as  ordinary  profes- 
in  the  battle  of  Mohacz  against  the  Turks,  sor  of  oriental  literature.  The  moat  im- 
and  Ferdinand  of  Austria  became  in  1527  porUnt  of  his  writings  is  Das  alte  Iniien 
sovereign  of  both  kingdoms.  Bohemia  ('Ancient  India'). 
then  lost  its  separate  existence,  being  de-  Bohme.  See  Boehme. 
dared    a    hereditary    possession    of    the 

house  of  Austria.  Its  history,  up  till  the  Bohmisch-Leina.  (bcu'mi8h-lI-pA),  ft 
European  war,  1914-18,  pertains  to  that  ■»>oa«"»CU  ijCipti  ^^^^  ^f  Nortfcwsrn 
of  the  Austrian  Empire.  (See  Austria-  Bohemia,  on  the  Polzen  River.  Fop. 
Hungary.)     At  the  close  of  the  war  Bo-  (1910)  12,297.  „     ..  ^ 

hcmla  joined  with  Moravia  in  the  estab-  Bohn  (bon),  Henbt  Geohse,  an  Endiah 
lishing  of  the  new  state  of  Czecho-Slovakia  **"**"•  bookseller,  bom  at  London,  of  a 
(q.  v.),  which  was  formed  in  1918.  German   family,  in   1796;  died  in  1884. 

DAliATniavi  PrAfhrATi  »  Christian  He  was  the  publisher  of  the  well-known 
JSOnemian  Jireinren,   ^^^  ^^   y^.  .ubrarfes,'    or    collection    of    standard 

hernia,  formed  from  the  remains  of  the  works  at   moderate   prices,   to  wbicb  h« 

stricter  sort  of  Hussites,  in  the  latter  half  contributed  some  translations  and  worka 

of  the  15th  century.    They  took  the  Scrip-  edited   by   himself ;   and  be  prepared  an 

lures  as    the   ground   of   their   doctrines  edition     of     Lowndes'a     Btbuoffrupkert 

throughout  ana  sought  to  frame  the  con-  Manual,  etc. 

stitution  of  their  churches  on  the  apos-  Bohol      See  Boiol. 

tiilie  model.    They  had  a  rigid  system  of  * 

mutual  supervision  extending  even  to  the  Bohtlincrk^'*^"*'^'"^*^'""^'"''™*" 

niiuute  details   of   domestic   life.     Being  w—v****^"-  Sanskrit  scholar,  born  at 

porsecuted.  numbers  retired  into  Poland  St.   Petersburg   in    1815;   chief   wutk,  a 

and    Prussia.      Those    who    remained    in  Sanskrit-German    dictionary    in    7    vols. 

Moravia  and  Bohemia,  and  who  had  their  (St.   Petersburg,   1853-75),   prepared  ia 

chief  residence   at   Fulneck   in   Moravia,  conjunction  with  Prof.  Both  of  Ittbingen. 

v,ere    hence    called    Moravian    Brethren  BoiArdo  (bo-yar'do).   Matteo   Mabl4, 

(which   see).  *#v*«»*»»w  ^2^^^J^^  ^,l  Scandiano,  an  Ital- 

TlnViPTniaTi  VnT^aiiBohmerwald),  a  ian  poet,  scholar,  knight,  and  courtier; 

JSOnemian  -BOreSX^y^^gjg^^j^jmj'j^jQ  bj,„  ne^r  Ferrara  in  1434.     From  1488 

ridge  extending  from  the  Fichtelgebirge  to  1494,  the  period  of  his  death,  he  was 
soutliwards  towards  the  confluence  of  the  commander  of  the  city  and  castle  of  Reg* 
liz  and  the  Danube,  and  separating  Bava-  gio,  in  the  service  of  Ercole  d'Este,  Duke 
ria  from  Bohemia.  Tlie  highest  peaks  are  of  Modena.  His  chief  poem  was  his  u«- 
the  Arber  (4320  ft.)  and  the  Rachel.         completed  Orlando  Innamorato  (1499),  « 

romantic  epic,  the  principal  Italian  poem 
Bohemond  (W'he-mond),  MARC,  son  before  the  Orlando  Furioso,  of  Ariosto, 
«uiicmyiiu  £  the  Norman  adventiirer  though  now  chiefly  known  by  the  rifaci- 
Robert  Guiscard,  who  rose  to  be  D>.ke  ^^^^^  ^f  Berni.  His  other  works  include 
of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  was  bom  about  ^^^^^  /j  Timone;  Sonnetti  e  Cantoni; 
lOoG.      After    distingmshing    himself    ^rx  1,^^^^^'^^.' Cinque    Capitoli   ik 

Greece  and  I"yria  «ifa«ift/i«V"^i^w:  t^zarima;  and  translations  from  Luclan, 
nenua,   he   returned   to  nnd   that   in   his    »'*i„i,  '  „„j  i,i-.-,«i„*„- 
absence  his  younger  brother  Roger  had  Apuleius  a°d  Herodotus. 

seized  upon  the  paternal  inheritance  BoidSB  ^^'"^■*^^^' *  ^^^''^."^ '"?^Sf  ^°?' 
a085).  War  ensued,  but  Bohemond.  ■'.,^  venomous  serpents,  witli  two 
contenting  himself  with  the  principality  of  mobile  hooks  or  spurs,  the  rudiments  of 
Tarentum,  ultimately  threw  his  energy  hind-legs,  n«ir  the  anus.  The  type  geuoi 
into  the  Crusades.  He  took  a  leading  is  Boa  (which  see). 
part  in  the  campAifn  in  Asia  Minor,  cap-  Boieldien  (bwU-dyeij),  I^C0I8  ^ 
tured  Antioch  (idte),  and  aaiumed  t£a  •""*"**"''*'  bun,  a  celebrated  comp  ^, 
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born  "t  Ronen  in  1775.     He  early  dis- 
olayed    great    musical    talent,    his    lirst 
opera.  La  Famille  Suisse,  being  well  re- 
ceived in  1795  at   Rouen.     In  1795  he 
repaired   to  Paris,   and   rose  rapidly  in 
reputation,  producing  several  operas,  of 
which  the  best  was  Le  Calife  de  Bafidaa 
(1790).     Domestic  difficulties  drove  bim 
in    1802    to    Russia,    where    he    became 
musical  director  to  the  emperor.     On  his 
return    to    Paris    in    1811    he    produced, 
among  other  works,  his  two  masterpieces, 
Jean   de   Paris    (1812)    aad    La    Dame 
Blanche    (1825),    which   placed   him   in 
the  first   rank   of  composers   of    Irench 
comic  opera.    For  some  years  he  was  pro- 
fessor   of    composition    and    the    piano- 
forte at  the  Conservatoire.     He  died  of 
pulmonary  disease  in  1834. 
T»n«  (boi'e),  a  Celtic  people,  whose  orig- 
'»"**  inal  seat  is  supposed  to  have  been 
between  the  Upper  Safine  and  the  hiBher 
parts  of   the   Seine  and   Marne.      rhey 
migrated  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  crossed  the 
Po,  and  established   themselves   between 
it   and    the   Apennines,    in    the   country 
previously    occupied    by    the    Umbnans. 
After  a  more  or  less  constant  strife  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Southern  Italy   they 
attacked    the    Romans    in    support    of 
Hannibal   in    B.C.    218,    and    though    de- 
feated,  maintained   the   war   until    their 
Rubjugation  by   Scipio   Nasica,  B.C.  191. 
The  remnant  of  the  tribe  sought  refuge 
among   the   Tauriscans   in   the   territory 
since  called   after   them   Bohemia,   from 
which  there  was  a  later. migration,  about 
B.C.  58,  to  Bavaria,  to  which  also  they 
gave  their  name. 

HajI   to  heat  a  substance  up  to  the  point 
*'*'•"»  at  wh'ch  it  is  converted  into  vapor. 
The  conversion  takes  place  chiefly  at  the 
point  of  contact  with  the  source  of  heat, 
and  the  bubbles  of  vapor,  rising  to  the 
surface  and  breaking  there,  produce  the 
commotion     called     ehullition.       At     tlie 
ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  ebullition 
commences   at    a    temperature   whioh    is 
definite  for  each  substance.     The  escape 
of  tbe  heated  fluid  in  the  form  of  vapor 
prevents  any  further  rise  of  temperature 
in  an  open  vessel  when  the  boiling-point 
has  been  reached.     The  exact  definition 
of  the  boiling-point  of  a  liquid  is  '  that 
temperature  at  which  the  tension  of  its 
vapor  exactly   balances   the   pressure   of 
the  atmosphere.'     The  influence   of  this 
pressure  appears  from  experiments.     In 
an   exhausted   receiver   the   heat   of   the 
human  hand  is  sufiicient  to  make  water 
boil;  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  Papin's 
digester^  in  which  it  is  possible  to  sub- 
ject the  water  in  tlie  boiler  to  a  pressure 
of  three  or  four  atmospheres,  the  water 
may  be  hoated  far  above  the  normal  boil- 


ing-point without  giving  signs  of  ebulli- 
tion. From  this  relation  between  the 
ebullition  of  a  liquid  and  atmospleric 
pressure  the  heights  oi  objects  abo-t  sen- 
level  may  be  calculated  by  comparinj  tlie 
actual  boiling-point  at  any  place  *itli 
the  normal  boiling-point.  (See  Hexihti, 
AJeasurcment  of).  The  boiling-pdii t  of 
water  as  marked  on  Fahrenheit's  lui- 
mometer  is  212° ;  on  the  Centig  ad  ■, 
100°  ;  on  the  Reaumur,  80°.  Ether  mU 
at  about  90%  mercury  at  680°.  snipliur 
lit  838° 

Tlrtil  a  small,  painful  swelling  of  no 
**""»  definite  shape,  in  the  skm  and 
subcutaneous  tissues  of  the  bf>dy.  Its 
base  is  hard,  while  its  apex  (which  is 
formed  by  the  contained  pus  when  it  is 
mature)  is  soft  and  of  a  whitish  color. 
In  treating  a  boil  suppuration  shou  d  be 
stimulated  by  poultices  and  fomentation; 
afterwards  an  incision  should  be  made, 
and  the  matter,  consisting  of  dead  vc\- 
lular  tissue  and  pus  corpuscles,  or  core, 
squeezed  out.  A  wet  antiseptic  dressuig 
must  be  applied  until  pus  no  long.r 
forms.  The  stomach  should  be  relieved 
by  purgatives  and  tonics  administered. 
Anodynes  are  sometimes  necessary  when 
the  constitutional  irritation  is  very  great. 
Boils  are  due  to  infection  by  pus-pro- 
dacing  germs  by  means  of  a  scratch. 
picking  a  pimple,  etc. 

Boilean-Despr6aiix  J^^'^^i^.to^LrB 

(commonly    called    Boileau),    a    French 
poet,  born  i  i  1636  at  Paris.     He  studied 
in    the    Coh&ge   d'Harcourt    and   in    the 
College    de    Bcauvais,    and    entered    the 
legal    profession :    but    soon    left    it    to 
devote   himseli:   entirely    to   belles-lettres. 
In  1660  appeared  his  first  aatire.  Ad leux 
d'l/n  PoUte  d  la   Ville  de  Paris,  followed 
rapidly  by  eight  others,  and  ultimately  by 
three  more,  to  complete  the  series.     1  hey 
attacked  with  much  critical  acumen,  and 
in  vigorous  but  finely-finished  verse,  the 
poets  and  writers  of  the  older  school.    Id 
lt'.64   he    wrote   his   prose   Dialogtis   dts 
Hrros  de  Roman,  which  sounded  the  knell 
of  the  artificial  romances  of  the  period. 
His  Epistles,  written  in  a  more  serums 
vein,    appeared    at    various    times    fnim 
1G09  onwards:  but  his  masterpieces  w-re 
the  L'Art  Vo6tique  and  Le  Lutrin,  pub- 
lished in  1674— the  former  an  imitation 
of  the  Ars  Poetica  of  Horace  with  ret- 
erenre  to  French  verse,  the  latter  a  mock 
heroic  poem.     In  many  respects  his  wrif- 
ings   determined    the    trend    of   all   sub- 
sequent   French    poetry,    and    he    left, 
through  his  influence  upon  Dryden,  Pope, 
and    their  contemporaries,   a   permanent 
mark  upon  English  literature.     For  some 
time  he  held  the  post  of  hietoriograpbei 


Boiler 


Boisserte 


in  connection  with  the  Racine,  and  was  a  short  horizontal  cylindrical  atecl  ahdl 
elected  academician  in  1684,  though  only  with  flat  end  plates  and  provided  with  lev- 
after  the  interference  of  the  king  in  his  eral  internal  furnaces  in  cylindrical  fluea 
favor.    He  died  in  1711  of  dropsy.  communicating  with  internal  combastion 

Boiler    (boiler),  a  vessel  constructed  chambers  fitted  with  a  large  number  of 
!Z\   o«,.w''^"Khtir«n  or  steel  plates  ^^^^^^^   t^^eg  ^^o       the  flues.     Locomo- 
riveted   together,   with  needful   adjuncts,   .,„"  K„n«~.  ...r^nLt^^f^^  »iVi.  iCT^ii 
in  which  steam  is  generated  from  water  *!rK**?"*'3  are  constructed  with  the  mul- 
for  the  purpose  of  driving,  a  steam-engine  titubular  flue,  and  the  furnace  or  firebox, 
or  for  other  purposes.     The  first  impor-  surrounded  with  water,  is  placed  at  one 
tant  point  in  preparing  a  steam-boiler  is  end.    There  are  many  forma  of  upright  or 
to  secure  strength  to  resist  the  internal  vertical    boilenu    consisting    of    upright 
pressure  of  steam  and  prevent  explosions ;  cylindrical  shells — containing  a  firebox  at 
and  accordingly  the  globular  or  spherical  the  lower  part,   from   which  the  burned 
shape  was  ver^  early  adopted  as  one  of  gases   are   carried    up    through   a   single 
greatest  capacity,  and  as  a  shape  which  vertical  flue,  or  the  multitubular  flue,  to 
was  not  liable  to  distortion  by  pressure.   4^,^  chimney  above.     In  another  form  of 
It  was   set  over  an  open   fire,   and    the  ^j.^j  ^^     boiler,     cross    water-tubes     are 
((team  was  confined  until  it  was  raised  by  ,'   '"r,",  i„  4.1,- '.,„„„_  „„-*  „*  fi,-,  fnrnnr<« 
the  heat  to  the  required  pressure.     But  'TJ^^Kl^rh  hny»3,f^  P«.li;i^  «n7,S.^^ 
the  open  fire  was  wasteful  of  fuel,  and  ^^^^''^^^/Ir^^hy^h^ '^^^^^/^l 
the  nest  step  was  to  inclose  the  globular  L^.^^^'j^^irS^    Fffi^,W^  of  l^ilS? 
boiler  in  brickwork  and  conduct  the  flames  J^»t«L»°  E^L^i^fn^rS  Iv  v«Hn^  i.? 
in  a  flue  windine  round  the  boiler  in  con-  ^^^  ^*°  greatly  increased  by  yanouB  im- 
°ac?SkhT  ThVnext  form  of  boikr  wL  proyements  ?^d  mechanical  d^^^^ 
the  cylindrical,  which  stood  upright  like  which  may  be  mentioned  the  BuP«^eatel^ 
a  bottle,  the  fire  being  placed  at  the  hot-  which  raises  the  t^mp*^?*"'®  »*.  »J*°^?|!g 
torn,  and  the  flue  winding  round  that  part  ?team;  and  the  m^^f^'cal  stoker,  which 
of  the  sides  01  walls  of  the  boiler  covered  insures  uniform  and  economic^  firing  by 
with  water.     For  the  sake  of  strength  to  securing  niore  perfect  combustion,  osed  a« 
resist  the  pressure  of  the  steam,  the  hot-  it  is  with  the  traveling  link  grate.    A  ays- 
torn  was  hollowed  or  arched  upwards,  and   tern  of  forced  draught  is  also  made  u»8  of 
it  presented  a  concave  dome  to  the  radiant  for  the  consumption  of  low-grade  fuel. 
heat  of  the  fire  and  the  impact  of   the  ■Rmo  A^  'RonloffTie   '■^"^  °*  b«-lon), 
flames ;    and    the    top    was    made    hemi-  ■°"*'*  ^^  iJUUiuguc    ^  plewant  jirove 
spherical.     In  process  of  time  boilers  of  near  the  gates  on  the  west  of  Paris,  so 
much  larger  size  came  to  be  required,  and  named    after    the    suburb    Boulogne-sur- 
the  horizontal   wagon-shaped   boiler  was  Seine.     Its  trees  were  more  or  less  de- 
produced,  and  this  was  soon  succeeded  by  stroyed  during   the  Franco-German  war, 
the  cylindrical  boiler  having   hemispher-  but  others  have  grown  since,   and   it  is 
leal  ends,  in  which  simplicity  and  strength  one  of  the  pleasantest  Parisian  holiday 
of  design  for  higher  pressures  were  com-  promenades.     Formerly  it  was  a  famous 
bined.  dueling  ground. 

For  the  sake  of  economy  of  fuel  as  well  ij  '-x  (boi-zft,  Fr.  bw4-za),  a  city,  the 
as  of  space,  one  or  more  cylindrical  flues  UOlaC  capital  of  Idaho,  is  on  the  Boirt 
are  commonly  constructed  within  the  River,  in  a  rich  mining  and  lumbering  dis- 
boiler  in  all  practical  types  of  the  present-  ^pj^j  jt  jg  aig^  in  a  well  irrigated  sec- 
day  boiler.  The  burning  gases  from  the  ^i^n '  and  is  a  shipping  point  for  wool, 
fire,  after  having  traversed  the  bottom  jjijes  and  fruit.  Pop.  2S,(K)0. 
of  the  boiler,  return  through  the  internal  _  .  ,  ,  fhwH-U-dtik  •  Dutch  Her- 
flue  to  the  'front,  where  the  current  is  BoiS-lC-dUC  SSbofcA):  a  fortffi 
divided,  and  returns  towards  the  chimney  ^  ^  ^  Brabant,  Holland,  founded 

along  both  sides  of  the  boiler.  In  the  ^^Godfrey  of  Brabant  in  1184,  at  the 
Cornish  boiler,  similarly  constructed,  the  ^^j^'^'^XVe  the  Dommel  and  Aa  unite  to 
internal  tube  is  made  suffiaently  large  to  ^o^nt  wnerei^n^^  manufactures    of 

receive  the  furnace  inside  the  boiler ;  the  10™  ^"^^  Vittnn  .rnoHs  etc  and  a  Kood 
boiler  being  'intemaUy  fired.'  in  contrast  fl^^l^nir^in  its  wlter  traffic  b^toifJS^l 
with  the  other  boilers  which  have  be«n  li"^!'^  !5''i°'A*^  Jh^^^JI  ™«S!  Tk 


described,   and   are   '  under-fired.'     When 


to  that  of  a  considerable  maritime  port. 
The   fortifications    are    of    little   modern 


tvo  inrge  fiirnaco-tiibos  for  internal  firing  i",L  hnt  nfp  «hrr.,umline  country  can  be 
are  applied  within  the  boiler  it  is  known  ^.^^  HnVudat^^S  '^e  catSSr^ 
as  the  Lancashire  boiler,  and  is  the  most  T*^*"l'?  Vi  ""f  cl  "„*  «„   *».«  Mofharinnda. 


generally    prevailing   type    of   boiler   for  ^ 
purposes  on  land. 


one  of  the  finest  in  the  Netherlands. 
Pop.  44,a34.    The  English  were  defeated 
lurposes  on  lana.  fiy^^„YhIv<r,>nr.h  5n  1704 

There  are  many  varieties  of  boilers  spe-  here  by  the  French  m  1794. 

ciaily  adapted  to  circumstances.  The  ^o^ggAj^^e  ^Tv  "^^  .tiiJvv  o5 
marine  boUer  now  generally  used  is  •»"*«»«'* ''^  .u'^^"*^^*!..!*  U  «w^,S. 
known  as  the  Scotch  boiler,  consisting  of  pictures   in   the   Pinakothek   or   pictura 


Boinonade 


Bokhara 


nUery  at  Munich,  collected  by  the  broth- 

•ehoUr.  born  In  1774;  died  in  1857.  He 
wame  in  1800  assiatant  of  Larcher  aa 
S^k  profeaaor  of  the  Faculty  of  Letter. 
In  Paris,  and  four  years  afterwards  he 
,uccMd«i  him  both  In  the  Faculty  and 
'n^Institute.  In  1M6  he  was  elated 
ao^emician,  and  in  1828  was  called  to 
ttochair  of  Greek  Uterature  In  the  C3ol- 
lege  o£  France.  ,^    „    .      j«„  ia\ 

ToiNK,  OoMTE  DE.  a  French  statesman  of 
the  reTolutionary  period,  born  1756;  died 
182a     In  1788  h«  was  elected  at  Ai^ 
nonay  to  the  State^feneral,  and  In  1«»2 
to  the  Convention.     He  voted  against  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI,  and  after  the  fall  of 
Robespierre  waa  appointed  secretary  of 
the  Convention,  and  entrusted  with  tne 
provisioning  of  Paris  at  a  time  of  fam  ne. 
He  waa  made  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred  in  1795,  president  of  the 
Tribunate    in    1803,    senator    and    com- 
mander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  »n  1805, 
and  a  peer  by  Louis  XVIII  in  1814. 
•nt^iaAnr-  'boj-a-dOr'),   a   cape   on   the 
BOjadOr  ^^^^  coast  of  Africa,  one  of 
the  projecting  points  of  the  Sahara;  till 
the  fifteenth  century  the  aouthem  limit  of 
African  navigation. 

HaiaI   (bo-Aol'),  one  of  the  Philippine 
''"J"*  Islands,     north     of     Mindanao, 
about  40  m.  by  30  m.    Woody  and  moun- 
tainous.   Pop.  243,148. 
It/vlrAi*      (bO'ker).  Geobge  Henbt,  poet 
OOKCr      ^n^  dramatist,  born  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1823,   became   a  lawyer,   but 
never  practised.    In  1847  he  published  his 
first  volume  of  poems,  and  next  year  his 
tragedy,  Calyno$,  was  successfully  pro- 
duced.    He  wrote  other  plays,  the  most 
famous  of  which  is  Franceaca  Da  Rtmtnt, 
often  revived.    Was  author  of  a  volume 
at  patriotic  poems   written  during  Civil 
war.    He  died  Jan.  2,  1890. 
Il/ilrliara    Bochaba       (bo-ftar&).      a 
OOEJinia,  fchanate  of  Central  Asia,  vas- 
sal to  Russia,  bounded  north  by  Russian 
Turkestan,    west     by     Khiva     and     the 
Transcaspian  Territory  of  Russia,  south 
by    Afghanistan,    and    east    by    Chinese 
Turkestan;    area    about    93,000    square 
rollea.     The  country  in  the  west  la  to  a 
great  extent  occupied  by  deserts;  m  the 
eaat  are  numerous  ranges  of  mountains. 
Cultivation    is    mainly    confined    to    the 
valleys  of  the  rivers,  the  chief  of  which 
is  the  Oxus  or  Amoo  Daria,  forming  the 
MUthern  boundary  aid  running  dose  to 


the  boundary  on  the  weat.    The  climate 
is  warm  in  summer,  out  severe  in  winter; 
there  ia  very  little  rain,  ana  artifacial 
irrigation  ia  neceaaary.     Besides  ceieals, 
cotton  and   tobacco   are  cultivated,  and 
also  a   good   deal   of   fruit.    The   total 
KSnaUonTestlmated  at  about  1,500,000. 
bonslsts  of  the  Uabek  Tatara,  who  are 
the  ruling  race,  and  to  whom  the  euur 
belonga:     the    Tajiks,     who     form     the 
majority ;  Klrghia,  Turcomans,  Arabian*. 
Persians,  etc.     The  only   two  towns  of 
Importance  are  the  capital,  Bokhara,  and 
Karshl.       The     capital,     according     to 
Vftmb«ry  the  center  of  Tatar  civilization, 
is   behind    the   large    towna   of   Western 
Asia    In    general    luxury    and    comtort, 
though  the  country  Is  distinguished  from 
other  countries  of  Central  Aaia  by  lU 
numerous  schools.    The  rule  of  the  emir 
is     theoretically     abaolute.     The    manu- 
factures are  unimportant,  but  there  is  a 
very  considerable  caravan  trade,  cotton, 
rice,  silk,  and  indigo  being  exported,  and 
woven  goods,  sugar,  iron,  etc.,  being  im- 
ported.    The  trade  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  Russian  Transcaspian  rail- 
way,   which    crosses    the    country    and 
reaches    Samarkand,    opening    a    market 
for   the   cotton   and    other    products  in 

Russia.  •         .     ,  a     J. 

Bokhara  was  the  ancient  Sogdiana  or 
Maracanda,  capiul  Samarkand ;  was  con 
quered  by  the  Araba  In  the  8th  century, 
by    Genghis    Khan    in    1220,    and    by 
Tlmur  In  1370,  and  was  finally  seized  by 
the    Usbeks    In    1505.     It    has    recently 
suffered  much  from  the  advances  of  the 
Russians,    who,    in   1868,   compelled   the 
cession    of    Samarkand    and    important 
tracts  of  territory.     Since  then  the  Lmir 
Muzaffer-Eddin  has  sunk  more  and  m«ire 
into  a  position  of  dependency  on  Russia. 
After  the  Russian  expedition  to  Khiva  in 
1873  an  agreement  was  come  to  bt'J «•'*'" 
Russia  and  Bokhara  by  which  B<>knara 
received  a  portion  of  the  territory  oedod 
by  Khiva  to  Russia,  while  the  Russians 
received    various    privileges    in    return. 
The  khanate  then  came  wiAin  the  spbere 
of  Russian  domination.    A  Russian  polit- 
ical agent  was  appointed  and  a  Kussian 
bauk    established    at    Bokhara,    and    tbe 
country  was  practically  absorbed  in  lius- 
sian  Turkestan,  for  what  little  povy     it 
had  lapsed  in  1884  on  the  annexatioi.    t 
Merv.— Bokhara,  the  capital  of  the  klia- 
nate,  is  8  or  9  miles  in  circuit,  and  sur. 
rounded  by  a  stone  waU.   The  streets  are 
narrow  and  the  houses  pooriy  built ;  prin- 
cipal  edifices:    the   palace   of   the   kuan, 
crowning  a  height  near  the  center  o    tw 
town  and  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall    » 
feet  high;  and  numerous  mosques,  schoo^ 
bazaars,   and  caravansaries.     Ihe  traiw 


Bolama 

was  formerly  large  with  India,  bnt  haa 
been  almoat  completeiv  absorbed  by 
Russia.    Pop.  about  70,000. 

BoUtniE  (bo-lA'mA).     See   BiaaagoB. 

Bolan  ('»"■'*'»'>  Pass,  a  celebrated  de- 
,  zrr  n'«  Jn  the  Hala  Mountains,  n.  r. 
of  Belucbistan,   traversed  by  a  railway 
connecting  Quetta  with  Bind  in  India.    It 
ia  about  flO  miles  long,  hemmed  in  on  all 
iides  by  lofty  precipices,  and  in  parts  so 
narrow  that  a  regiment  could  defend  it 
against  an  army.    Since  1879  the  Bolan 
route  has  been  under  British  control  and 
tliere  is  a  British  fortress  at  '  Juetta.  The 
crest  of  the  pass  is  5800  feet  high. 
BolaS  (M'las;  that  Is,  'balls'),  a  form 
of  missile  used  by  the  Paraguay 
Indians,  the  Fatagonians,  and  especially 
fcy   the   Gauchoa   of    the    Argentine    Re- 
public.    It  consists  of  a  rope  or  line  hav- 
ing at  either  end  a  stone,  ball  of  metal, 
or  lump  of  hardened  clay.     When  used 
it  is  swung  round  the  head  by  one  end, 
and  then  hurled  at  an  animal  so  as  to 
entangle  Its  limbs. 

BolbeO  y^'"*^iFl'  *  t"'^"  o'  France, 
D  ,t  ^J^^P-,.  S*'"e-I'>f«'"'^"'"e,  on  the 
Bolbec,  21  miles  B.  n.  b.  Havre.  Has 
large  cotton  mills ;  also  produces  handker- 
chiefs, linen  and  woolen  stuffs,  lace,  etc 
?op.  10,959.  • 

BolchOW  (boI'Aof).    See  Bolkhojf. 

Bole  ^.*'*')»  "D  earthy  mineral  occur- 
,  ".il?in  amorphous  masses,  and  com- 
posed chiefly  of  silica  with  alumina  Iron, 
and  (Kcasionally  magnesia.  It  is  of  a  dull 
yellow,  brownish,  or  red  color,  has  a 
greasy  feel,  and  yields  to  the  nail.  In 
ancient  times,  under  the  name  of 
pmnian  bole  or  earth,  one  variety  of  it 
had  a  place  in  the  materia  medica.  At 
present  tlie  best  known  bole  of  commerce 
is  a  coarse  pigment  known  as  Berlin  and 
ftnghsh  red. 

Bolero  (bo-l^i"'«).  a  popular  Spanish 
(lance  of  the  ballet  class  for 
e;jui)les  or  for  a  single  female  dancer, 
llie  music,  which  is  in  triple  measure,  is 
generally  marked  by  rapid  clianges  of 
time,  and  the  dancers  usually  accompany 
the  music  with  castanets.  The  interest 
of  these  dances  largely  depends  upon 
the  pantomime  of  passion,  which  forms 
•n  essential  part  of  them. 
Boletus  (bo-le'tus),  a  genus  of  fun«n, 
p„i  ,  ^^^  Hymenomyoetes,  family 
Pob>)rei  The  characters  of  th;  genus 
«irf«, ''f  °'  «>«n>>fPherical  cap,  the  lower 
in  f  ,L  ""°^  °A  ^^^  ^"*»«S'  cylindrical 
"I  form,  and  adhering  to  one  another, 
ihe  tubes  can  be  separated  from  the  cap, 

fflch"SiS^°.K""**  cylindrical   capsuuS 
wwch  are  the  oriana  ©f  reprodueUon. 


Boleya 


Most  of  the  species  are  globular. 
Bomua  edaiia  has  firm  flesh  and  ao 
agreeable  natty  flavor,  and  is  a  consider! 
able  article  of  commerce  in  France, 
particularly  around  Bordeaux.  Of  the 
numerous  other  species  of  Boletus,  maty 


CiM'"'- 


Boletus. 
1,  knotted;   2.  bronscd;   3,  satank. 

are  edible,  and  one,  B.  igniariua,  fui^ 
nishes  the  Oermnn  tinder,  and  is  used  an 
an  external  styptic. 

Bolevn  (.bul'in),  Anne,  second  wife  of 
AUieyu  Yienry  VIII  of  England,  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  an<( 
Elizabeth  Howard,  daughter  of  the  Duko 
of  Norfolk;  bom,  according  to  some 
authorities,  about  1507.  She  became 
lady  of  honor  to  Queen  Catharine.  The 
king,  wb"  ^oon  grew  passionately  en- 
amoured er,  without  waiting  for  the 
official  <  ,>ietion  of  his  divorce  from 
Catharine,  married  Anne  in  January, 
l.'iSS,  having  previously  created  her  Mar- 
chioness of  Pembroke.  When  her  preg- 
nancy revealed  the  secret,  Cranmer  de- 
clared the  first  marriage  void  and  the  sec- 
ond valid,  and  Anne  was  crowned  at 
Westminster  with  unparalleled  splendor. 
On  Sept.  7,  1.T33,  she  became  the  mothet 
of  Elizabeth.  She  was  speedily,  however, 
in  turn  supplanted  by  her  own  lady  of 
honor.  Jane  Seymour.  Accusations  of  In- 
fidelity were  made  against  her,  and  in 
1530  the  queen  was  brought  before  a  Jury 
of  peers  on  a  charge  of  treason  and  adul- 
tery. Smeaton,  a  musician,  who  was  ar- 
rested with  others,  confessed  that  he  had 
enjoyed  her  favors,  and  on  May  17  she 
was  condemned  to  death.  The  clemency 
of  Henry  went  no  further  than  the  sob* 
■titatitm  of  the  MafTold  for  tb«  stake,  wni 


'I 


BoUdet 


Bolivar 


.he  WM  beh-ded  on  M.y  19th.  153JL   y-«  In  th*  C^/ojan  ^ 
Whether  ehe  wai  Ktiilty  or  not  has  never  ^l*'^^"*?  jX^^'^/ became  prudent.  If  not 
been  decided:  that  .he  wa.  exceedingly   '«t»~^J°  "i"„  1743,  on  the  fall  of  Wol- 
IndiKreet  U  certain.  "  ,     ,,0  came  back  In  the  expectation  that 

-RaIiiImi  (bO'lIdi  ,    a,  name    «»>•«  J®   K  .  allle.  would  admit  him  to  Borne  sl.nr.' 
SOliaeS  \i,og«  meteoric  stone,  or  aero-   W"„»'iJ^»  7;^,VJ"h^inB  dlsaunolnted  iii  tl.is 


him  to  her  other  minseiore,au^^  patriotic  party  among  his  n.i m- 

fVlti  Voifo^)  and  Bolingbroke.  Queen    Bolivar  next  received  from  the  Cnugr-M 

A^ne  provokS  broxford.  diamiased  him,    of  New  Gratiada  the  command  o    au  ex- 

fn,?  mndJ   Bolinebroke    prime    minister,   pedition  against   Bogotft,  and   aftor  tUe 

hut  dS  herself   four  days  later.    The   successful  transfer  of  the  scat  oig>,yeui- 

WhiKdnkesar  once  assumed  the  power    ment    to   that   city   retired     o    Jan|a.ea. 

and  orSm^  the  elector  king.    Boling-    Having  again  returned  to  A  eni  ^u.  a  h« 

and  proc  aim««  lue  «i  George  while    was    able    to    rout    the    royalists    under 

v^MnGermalf  flStoi^nce^i^^^^^  MoriUo,  and,  after  a  brilliant  campa.go, 

1715    to  eSe'  t^  inevitable  impeach-   effected    in    1819    a    junction    with     he 

Lent  by  T&  in  the  autumn  of  that    forces    of    the    New    i^rane^ia    repnb  i^ 

JLlr   hf  Jls  deprhed  of  his  peerage  and    The  battle  of  Bojaca  whic^  follow'^d  ga^e 

hnnUh^      James    the  English  Pretender   him  possession  of  Santa  F6  and  all  New 

Ked  him  to  Lorraine  and  made  him    Granada,    of    which    he    was    api.o.n  ^ 

WasSreta^y  of  state,  but  dismissed  him    president    and    captain-general.     A     a« 

S'itTg  on  a  susSc  on  of  treachery.     He    was  now  passed  by  which  the,R';f'bh 

remained  for  some  years  longer  in  France,    of  Venezue  a  and  New  Granada     >tc- to 

Xre    (his  first  wife  having  died),  he    be  united  in  a  "°8le  ^^^^ Vuva^  w« 

married  the  Marquise  de  VlUette,  niece    pubhc    of    CoIom6.«,    and    Boh^a^..^^^ 

of  Madame  de  Malntenon,  occupying  him-   elected  the  first  president.     In  i^--  J^ 

Self   with  various   studies.     In   1723   he    went  to  the  aid  of  Peru,  and  was   nad^ 

was  J«mitted  to  return  to  England,  llv-   dictator,  an  office  held  by  him  till  i^ 

tog  at  fi^t  retired  In  the  country  in  cor-  by    vvhlch    time    the   country    had  been 

refponden«»  with   Swift  and   Pope.     He    completely  .freed^  from  Spanish  nil' J 

thin  iolMd  the  opposition  to  the  Walpole    1825  he  visited  Upper  Peru,  whuli  formed 

SliSslSr"  which  £e  attacked  during  efght   itself  into  an  independent  republic  aaoid 


BoUvia 


BoUvia 


BoKrto.  in  honor  of  Bolivar.  In  Oolom-  Uglitful.  ttie  lower  valleys  and  plain* 
Ma  a  civil  war  arose  between  hia  ad*  quite  tropical  Among  animals  are  tbe 
h«rents  and  the  (action  opposed  to  him,  flama.  alpaca,  vicufia,  chinchilla,  etc. ; 
but  Bolivar  was  confirmed  in  the  presi-  the  largest  bird  is  the  condor.  Bolivia 
dency  in  1826,  and  again  in  1828,  and  has  long  been  famed  for  its  mineral 
continned  to  exercise  the  chief  authority  wealth,  especially  silver  and  gold,  the 
nntil  May,  1830,  when  he  resigned.  He  total  value  of  these  metals  from  the  du- 
lled at  Carthagena  on  the  17th  Decem-  covery  of  the  mines  in  IMStothe  pres- 
ber,  1830.— One  of  the  states  or  depart-  ent  time  exceeds  $3,000,000,000.  The 
ments  of  Colombia  is  named  Bolivar  eilver  produce  has  fallen  off  greatly  from 
ifter  him.  past  times  and  is  now  small.     The  cele- 

DAli'm'a  (bO-liv'I-a),    originally    called   brated  Potosi  was  once  the  richest  silver 
DOUYia  tjppEB    Peru,    a    republic    of  district  in  the  world.    The  mining  of  tin 
South  America,   bounded    N.  and   E.   by   became  active  in  \9(Xi,  and  this  country 
Braxll.  B.  by  the  Argentine  Republic  end    In   1910  produced   40   per   cent,   of   th« 
Paraguay,  and  w.   by   Peru  and  Chile,    worids  yield  of  tin.     Cooper  and  nukol 
Its  area,  according  to  recent  eatimates,  is   also    are    abundant.       The    country     ih 
,'(18.195   sq.   miles.      >s   a    result   of  the   capable     of     producing     every     product 
1879-81  war  with  Chile,  Bolivia  ceded  to    known    to   South    America,    but   culllva- 
that  country  her  coast  territory,  covering    tion  is  in  a  very  backward  state.    Cottee, 
tbout  20,000  sq.  m.,  with  a  population  of    coca,  cacao,   tobacco,   malse,   and   sugar- 
22,000.    The  total  pop.  Is  2,267.935.     An    cane  are  grown,  and  there  is  an  inex- 
inagcertalned  proportion  of  the  inhabi-    haustible  supply  of  India  rubber,      iiie 
tants   belong    to   aboriginal   races    (the    imports    and    "ports    are    ronghly    rsti- 
Aymaras  and  the  Quichuas)  ;  the  larger   mated  at  about  $18,000,000  and  f^ri.OOO,- 
portlon  of  the  remainder  being  Mestizos    OOO,  respectively.    The  chief  "Ports  are 
M  descendants  of  the  original  setUers  by    silver    (two-thirds    of    the    whole),    cin- 
native    women.    The    capital,    formeriy    chona   or   Peruvian   bark,   cocoa,   cofte^ 
Ba«re  is  now  La  Paa;  other  towns  are   caoutchouc,  alpaca  wool,  copper,  tin,  ana 
Sucre  or  Chuqulaaca,  Potosi,  Oruro,  and  other  ores.    Koads  are  few  and  bad ;  ana 
Cochabamba.     The  broadest  part  of  the  until   these  are  Improved  and   extendeti, 
Andes,   where    these   mountalna,   encom-  railway  construction  carried  on  so  as  to 
passing  Lakes  TIticaca    (partly  in  Boll-  communicate  economically  with  the  most 
via^     and    Aullagas,    divide     Into     two  important   centers   of   industry,   and    the 
chains,  known  as  the  Eastern  and  West-   water    communication    by ,  way    of    the 
ern  Cordil'eras,  lies  in  the  western  po-   Amazon    and    Its    tributaries    taken    ad- 
tion  of  the  state.     Here  arc  some  of  the    vantage  of,  the  trade  must  remain  small, 
highest  summits  of  the  Andes,  as  Sorata,    Accountii  are  kept  in  6oJ»tiono«  or  doi- 
lllimani,  and  Sajama.    The  two  chains    lars,  value  from  40  to  48  cts. 
inclose  an  extensive  tableland,   the  gen-        By  Its  constitution  Bolivia  Is  a  demo- 
cral  elevation  of  which  is  about  12,500    cratic  republic.     The  executive  power  is 
ft.,  much  of  it  being  saline  and  barren.    In  the  hands  of  a  president  elected  for 
especially   in   the  south.    The   ramifica-   four  years,  and  the  legislative  belongs  to 
tions  of  the  eastern  branch  extend  a  long   a  congress  of  two  chambers,  both  electert 
way   from   the   Cordillera,   forming    nu-  by  universal  suffrage.    The  finances  are 
meroua  valleys  which  pour  their  waters   in  a  disorganized  state ;  the  revenue  may 
into  the  Pllcomayo,  an  affluent  of  the   amount  to  $5,500,000.    The  debt  (1910) 
Paraifuay,  and  Into  the  Mamor«,  Beni,   was  $3,000,000.    The  religion  is  the  Ro- 
and  other  great  affluents  of  the  Amazon,    man  Catholic,  and  public  worship  accord- 
Thcse  spurs  of  the  Eastern  Cordillera  are    lug  to  the  rites  of  any  other  church  is 
succeeded  by  great  plains,  In  parts  an-    prohibited.     Education  is  at  an  exceea- 
nnally  flooded  to  such  a  degree  by  the   fngly  low  ebb.  ,       cs       i  -^      i 

numerous  rivers  running  through  them  Bolivia  under  the  Spaniards  long 
that  communication  by  boat  is  practicable  formed  part  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru. 
for  long  stretches.  In  the  southeast  there  at  a  later  date  it  was  ioined  to  that  of 
is  an  extensive  barren  region  with  salt  La  Plata  or  Buenos  Ayres.  Its  inde- 
marshes.  The  waters  of  lAke  Titlcaca  pendent  history  commenced  with  the  year 
are  conveved  to  I^ke  Aullagas  by  the  1825.  when  the  republic  was  founded. 
i>egaguade"ro ;  the  latter  lake  has  only  an  The  constitution  was  drawn  up  by  iJo- 
insignificant  outlet.  •  livar,  in  whose  honor  the  state  was  named 

The  climate,  though  ranging  between  Bolivia ;  and  was  adopted  by  Congress  in 
extremes  o(  heat  and  cold,  is  very  1826.  It  has  since  undergone  important 
healthy,  and  cholera  and  yellow  fever  are  modifications.  But  the  country  has  been 
unknown.  TSie  elevated  regions  are  cold  almost  continually  distracted  by  internal 
and  dry,  the  middle  temperate  and  de-  and  external  tr^^nbles,  and  can  scarcely 


Bolkholl 


Bologna 


all  parts  of  Italy.  Bologna  ban  lone 
b«en  renowned  for  its  oniTcnitr,  luiiil  to 
have  been  founded  in  1068.  and  naring  an 
attendance  of  itudenta  between  3U0U  tirxl 
SOOO  in  the  12th  to  the  15th  century,  t.iul 
in  1262  nearly  10,000,  among  them  l>aiiti> 
and  Petrarch.  In  1564  Taasu  was  u  atn- 
dent  there,  and  in  the  17th  century,  Mil- 

nnlVlinfr   (bol'ftof),  an  ancient  town  of  pighi,  the  gn-at  anatomist,  was  one  ..f  n,. 

JSOlKnon  VluBsla.  gov.  of  Orel ;  the  In-  nchool ■  professors.  Among  its  fiuuliy 
••  -  -  women  have  Heveral  times  been  numbcr-d. 

The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  has  a  rich 
collection  of  imintinKs  by  native  artists. 
such  as  Francia,  and  the  later  RoIokhcxp 
school,  of  which  the  Caraccls,  Guido  Hi  ni, 
Domenichino,  and  Aibaul  were  the  fuuml- 


be  aaid  to  bava  had  any  definite  conatitn- 
tion.  It  Buffered  wverely  in  the  war 
which,  with  Peru,  it  -.aged  against  Chile 
in  1879  and  aubaequent  years,  and  which 
ended  in  the  loss  of  territory  alreapy 
mentioned;  and  has  suffered  from  a  fre- 
quent  state  of  anarchy  since  the  close  of 
that  war. 

f   (bol'ftof 
Russia,  go 
duatries  embract.  leather  and  hemp,  hos- 
iery, tallow,  gloves,  soap.    Pop.  26,305. 

Boll  Weevil  (**^  wS'vil),  a  small 
JMIU  W  cevu     g,^y    insect,    the    most 

serious  pest  of  cotton  in  the  ITnited 
8Utes.  The  damage  done  by  the  insect 
in  190T  was  estimated  at  110,000,000. 

nnllanilicta  (hollan-dists),  the  society 
IfOUanOUlB  ,,,  je,uiu  which  published 
the  Acta  Sanctorum,  a  collection  of  lives 
of  the  saints  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  They  received  this  name  from 
John  Holland  (d.  1065),  who  edited  the 
first  five  volumes  from  materials  already 
accu'tnlated  by  Herlbert  Rosweyd,  a 
Flemish  Jesuit  (d.  1620).  The  society 
was  first  established  at  Antwerp,  re- 
moved to  Brussels  after  the  abolition  of  the 
society  of  Jesuits  In  1773,  and  dispersed 
in  1704.  A  new  association  was  formed 
in  1837  under  the  patronage  of  the  Bel- 
gian government,  and  the  publication  of 
the  Acta  Sanctorum  has  been  continued. 
HftlAtyTia  (b>l-IOn'y&),  one  of  the  oldest, 
0Uiu^UH  largest,  and  richest  cities  of 
Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of  same 
nfjne,  in  a  fertile  plain  at  the  foot  of 
the  Apennines,  between  the  rivers  Reno 
and  Savena,  surrounded  by  an  unfortified 
brick  wall.  It  is  the  see  of  an  arch- 
bishop, and  has  extensive  manufactures 
of  silk  goods,  velvet,  artifici"!  flowers, 
etc.  The  older  quarters  are  poorly  and 
the  modern  handsomely  built.  There  are 
colonnades  along  the  sides  of  the  streets 
affording  shade  and  shelter  to  the  foot- 
passengers.  Among  the  principal  build- 
ings are  the  Palazzo  Pubblico,  ^  .-hich  con- 
tains some  magnificent  balls  adorned 
with  statues  and  paintings;  th>  Palazzo 
del  Podesta;  and  the  church  or  basilica 
of  St  Petronio.  Among  the  hundred 
other  churches.  S.  Pietro,  S.  Salvatore, 
S.  Domenico,  S.  Giovanni  in  Monte,  S. 
Glacomo  Maggiore,  all  possess  rich  treas- 
ures of  art.  The  lea;  ing  towers,  Torre 
Asinelli  and  Garisenda,  dating  from  the 
12th  century,  are  among  the  most  ro- 
uiarkable  objects  in  the  city ;  and  tlie 
market  is  adorned  with  the  colossal 
bronze  Neptune  of  Giovanni  da  Bologna. 
An  arcade  of  640  arches  loads  to  the 
church  of  Madonna  di  S.  Lucca,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  near 
Bobgns,  and  the  resort  oi  pilgrims  from 


The  Asinelli  aud  Garisenda  Towers,  Buiogna. 

ers. — Bologna  was  founded  by  the  EtiuH- 
cans  under  the  name  of  Felaina:  be<:ira« 
in  189  B.C.  the  Roman  colony  Bomnm; 
was  taken  by  the  Longobards  about  71% 
A.D. ;  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Franka, 
and  was  made  a  free  city  by  Charlemagne. 
In  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  it  was  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  of  the  Italian  re- 
publics ;  but  the  feuds  between  the  difTirmit 
]>arties  of  tbo  nobles  led  to  Its  suhniis- 
sion  to  the  papal  see  in  1513.  Sincral 
attempts  were  made  to  throw  oil  th'" 
papal  yoke,  one  of  which,  in  IS."?!,  was  tor 
a  time  successful.  In  1849  tho  Austrians 
obtained  possession  of  it.  In  1800  it  was 
annexed  to  the  dominions  of  King  Victor 
Emmanuel.  Pop.  172,028. — The  province 
of   BouwffA}  formerly   iacludcd  in  the 
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papal  tcrritorin,  forma  a  rich  and  beanti* 
ful    tret;    ar*a   14B0   iq.    mllea'    pop. 

TlftlAirnA  OiovAifNi  (prop.  Jfan  Bo- 
DQlQJiUU,  lonne),  gctilptor  and  archl- 
te<-t,  born  at  I><iuiiy  in  LV^jt,  xtiiflifd  at 
Uouie,  and  pHMHod  moNt  of  hU  life  at 
Floreuce,  wh»'r<'  he  dlfnl  in  KMW.  Chief 
'vorlcH:  a  marble  Rape  of  the  ffabinet, 
ami  a  bronj!**  Mcrrury. 

itOlOgna  rniai,    fl„,j  ^f  unanneuled 

glasK.    which    fliPH   into    pipi-eH    whon    itH 

"iirfiice  is  Mcratohcd  by  a  hard  b«Mty. 

Dnlnima  atnnn  "  n"™**  '**•■  "^  varictv 
itOlO^a  SlOne,    ^^  heavyspar  or  buI- 

ybate  of  barium. 

llnlnmfifAr  (bo-1om'e-t«r>,  a  most  Red- 
JtOlOmeier  ^,„^,,     eUctrlcal     Instru- 

Micnt  Invented  by  Lnnch-y  in  1883  for  the 
itK'nHurfUient  of  rndinut  lical. 
DnInr.TAtrll  (b<"»'lor-tftK>,  also  Bii.- 
SOlor-xat^u  auil  or  Heiut  Taoii,  a 
mountain  ranite  of  C»'ntml  Asia  b^twwn 
Knstern  and  Western  Turkestan.  It  sepa- 
rates the  Cldnese  Empire  on  the  east 
frum  the  lofty  tableland  of  the  Pamir, 
hoH  a  crest  line  l(t,0UO-2O,OOO  ft>et  hiKh 
and  a  peak  estimated  from  24,400  to 
2fi,000. 

KnIaAna  (bol'sfi-ni;  ancient  Vohinii, 
HUiSCun  ^„p   ^f   ,hg   twelve    Etruscan 

ciiios),   a  walled   town,    Italy,   province 
of  Uoiup.  on  the  N.  side  of  a  lake  of  the 
Miiif  name.     The  district  yields  a  good 
wim>.       Pop.    (1011)     328(3.— The     lake 
(niicient  Locut  Voliinientit)   is  0  milef, 
\oue,  7  miles  broad,  and  1000  feet  ab.ve 
lea-level,  and  .Is  well  stocked  with  fish. 
llnlaTiAvilri      (borehe-ve'k§>    or  BoL- 
J1UXSU6VX1U      80HEVIKI,  Otherwise 
kuowu  as  the  Maximalists,   a   powerful 
group  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  of 
RuKsia,  who  took  control  of  affairs  at  the 
end  of  1917  and  concluded  a  peace  treaty 
with  the  Quadruple  AU'ance    (Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey), 
nith  whom  Russia  had  been  at  war  since 
August,  1914.    The  Bolsheviki  are  the  ex- 
treme radicals,  as  opposed  to  the  Menschi- 
lifri,  or  Minimalists,  who  are  of  the  mod- 
crate  school  to  which  Kerensky  belonged. 
Under  the  Bolsbf^iki  government,  estab- 
lislipd  in  November,  1917,  Nikolai  Lenine 
was  chosen  premier,   and   Leon  Trotzky 
forfisn  minister.    The  Ukrainian  \  copies 
in  liittle  Russia  refused  to  recognize  the 
Bolshevik  government  and  seceded,  form- 
ing   a    separate    republic.      See    Iflussia, 
I'hninia,  Lenine,  Trotzky,  Kerenskv. 
Bolton    ( barton ) ,  or  BoLTON-lE-MooBS, 
"■   a    large    manufacturing    town 
and  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough 
•f  Lancashire,  Eng.    It  contains  some  of 
the  largest  and  finest  cotton-millB  in  the 
world.  thQ  yama  apun  being   geoerally 
7—2 


fine,  and  a  great  variety  of  fancy  gooda 
being  produced,  benldes  plain  callcoea; 
while  bbaching  is  also  largely  carried  oo. 
There  ar<>  large  t>ngine«nn|  works,  be- 
sides roUieriea,  paper-miUi,  fuundriea, 
cheniiral  works,  etc.     Numerous  cofll-pitH 


in  the  vicinity  add  much  to  the  prosuerity 
of  the  town.  Among  the  public  buildings 
are  one  of  the  finest  market-halls  In  Eng- 
land ;  a  mechanics'  institution,  a  nobl* 
building  in  the  Romanesque  style;  the 
Chadwi<k  Museum:  and  a  town-hall.  In 
the  Orwian  style,  with  a  tower  220  feet 
high,  fniuting  the  spai-ious  market- 
square.  Till-  f»ee  grammar-school  of  the 
town,  founded  in  1(P41,  haa  two  university 
exhibitions  of  £♦»  a  year  each.  The 
Bolton  Free  Public  Library,  opened  in 
18f»3.  contains  about  B0,000  vols.  There 
ur«  several  parks  and  thr^e  recreation 
grounds.  Pop.  (I'.Hl)  IWJ.SMTj. 
Pnl4-  rnnAs    ropes  used  to  strengthen 

isoii-ropes,  j,,^  ^„j,^  „,  ^  g,,jp   ^^e 

edges  of  the  sails  being  sewn  to  them. 
Those  on  the  sides  are  cilled  Itcch-ropet, 
the  others  head-  and  foot-ropes. 
Pnlns  (bo'lus),  a  soft  round  mass  of 
ovi.ua  gjj^g  medicinal  substance  larger 
than  a  pill,  intended  to  be  swallowed  at 
once. 

nAma  (bO'ma),  a  trading  station  on 
DVUM    jjjg    pijj,,^    bjn^    q(    the    \q^„ 

Congo,  and  seat  of  government  of  the 
Congo  State. 

nATnArRliTlfl  (bO'mar-sttnd),  a  Kua- 
iSOmarSUUa   gi^^     fortress     on     the 

Aland  Islands  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  boirbarded  and  forced 
to  capitulate  to  the  allied  French  and 
English  in  IS.'VJ  during  the  Crimean  war. 
and  then  destroyed. 

nnmli  (bom),  a  large,  hollow  iron  ball 
OQmu  ^^   gjjpj,    gu^;^    ^iti,    explosive 

material  and  fired  from  a  mortar.  The 
charge  in  the  bomb  Is  exploded  by  meana 
of  a  fuse  filled  with  powder  and  other 
inflammable  materials,  which  are  ignited 
by  the  discharge  of  the  mortar.  Conical 
shells  shot  from  rifled  cannon  hare 
largely  supplanted  the  older  bomb.  The 
use  of  bombs  and  mortars  is  said  to 
have  been  invented  in  the  middle  of  the 
1.5th  century.  ,  ,  ,        ^ 

12/tTnVia  (bom'ba),  a  nickname  given  to 
AOmUH.  pprdinand  II  of  Nanles.  on  ac- 
count of  his  bombardment  of  Messina  in 
1848. 

nnmlinril  (bomHiftrd),  a  kind  of  can- 
ISOmOara  ^^^^     ^^     nj^rtar    formerly 

in  use.  generally  loaded  with  stone  in- 
stead of  iron  balls.    Hence  the  term  horn- 
hardier. 
1Bninlia.rdier  (bom-b*r-d5r').  an  artil- 

clal  dutiea  are  connected  with  the  ioadinf 
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Bombardier  Beetle 


Bombay 


:1     > 


•nd  firing  of  shells,  grenades,  etc.,  from 
mortan    or    howitaers.      See    Bomboro. 

Bombardier  Beetle,  *„XetiJ?'o'f 

the  genera  Brachlnua  and  Aptinua,  family 
Garabidip,  because  of  the  remarkable 
power  they  possess  of  beintf  able  to  de- 
fend themselves  by  expelling  from  the 
anus  a  pungent  ncrid  fluid,  which  ex- 
plodes with  a  slight  report  on  coning 
In  contact  with  the  air.  xv    „„ 

Bombardment   iS^'SX^iiX 

or  shells  upon  n  fortress,  town,  or  any 
position  held  by  an  enemy.  In  the  bom- 
banlment  of  towns  in  Belguim  during  the 
European  war  (q.v.)  the  Germans  used 
great  42-centimcter  guns.  The  bombard- 
ment 6f  Paris  by  the  Germans  with  a 
long-distance  gun  placed  in  the  forest  ol 
St.  Gobain,  75  miles  away,  m  March  onci 
April,  1918,  was  one  of  the  many  astound- 
ing exploits  of  the  war.  Great  guns 
running  from  eight-inch  to  fourteeninch 
in  caliber  were  used  by  the  Allit-j  to 
bombard  the  enemy's  depots  in  the  back 
area.  .  .  .,  < 

Bombardon   S;S?^&u^.„rf.1 

the  trumpet  kind,  in  tone  not  unlike  nn 
ophicleide.  Its  compass  is  from  F  on  the 
f(  jrth  letlger-linc  bolow  the  bass-stnit  to 
the  lower  D  of  the  treble-staff.  It  is  not 
eapablc  v,f  rapid  execution.  , 
Bombasin.       ^ec  Bombaztnc. 


of  the  largest  and  safest  in  India,  and 
there  are  commodious  docks.  There  is 
a  large  traffic  with  steam-vessels  betwi-eu 
Bombay  and  Great  Britain,  and  regulai 
steam  communication  with  China,  Aus- 
tralia, Singapore,  Mauritius,  etc.  The 
island  of  Bombay,  which  is  about  11  miles 
long  and  3  miles  broad,  was  formerly 
liable  to  be  overflowed  by  the  sea,  to  pie- 
vent  which  substantial  walls  and  embauk- 


Bombax. 
Bombay 


See  Rilk-cotfoH  Tree. 


(bom-biV ;  Portuguese  '  good 
harbor'),  the  chief  seaport 
on  the  west  coast  of  India,  and  capital  of 
the  presidency  of  the  same  name.    It  stands 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island 
of    Bombay,    and    is    divided    into    two 
portions,  one  known  as  the  Fort,  and  for- 
merly surrounded   with  fortifications,  on 
a  narrow  point  of  land  with  the  harbor 
on  the  east  side  and   Back   Bay  on  the 
west;    the   other  knowu   as   the   City,   a 
little  to  the  northwest.     In  the  Fort  are 
Bombay    Castle,    the    government    ofllces, 
and  almost  all  the  merchants'  warehouses 
nnd  ofiices ;  but  most  of  the  European  res- 
idents live  outside  of  the  mere.ntile  and 
native  quarters  of  the  town  in  villas  or 
bungalows.     Bombay  has  many  handsome 
buildings,  both  public  nnd  private,  as  the 
cathedral,   the  university,  the  secretariat, 
the  new   high  court,    the   post  and   tele- 
graph   oflSces,    etc.      Various    industries, 
such  as  dyeins,  tanning,  and  roetalwnrk- 
ing,  are  carried  on,  and  there  are  large 
cotton  factories.     The  commerce  is  very 
extensive,    exports   and   imports  of   mer- 
coandise  reaching  a  total  value  of  over 
1300,000,000  annually.   The  harbor  is  one 


ments  have  been  constructed.  The  har- 
bor is  protected  by  formidable  rock- 
batteries.  After  Madras,  Bombay  is  tlie 
oldest  of  the  British  possessions  in  the 
East,  having  been  ceded  by  the  Portu- 
guese in  1661.  Pop.  972,892. 
nnmltoir  one  of  the  three  presidencies 
■"Omoay,  ^f  British  India,  between 
lat.  14"  and  29"  n.,  and  Ion.  66"  and  77° 
B.  It  stretches  along  the  west  of  the  In- 
dian peninsula,  and  is  irregular  in  its  out- 
line and  surface,  presenting  mountnitimw 
tracts,  low  barren  hills,  valleys,  and  high 
tablelands.  It  is  divided  into  a  northern. 
a  central,  and  a  southern  division,  the 
Sind  division,  and  the  town  and  island  oI 
Bombav.  Total  area,  188,000  sq.  m. ;  poi). 
27,074,570,  including  the  city  and  terri- 
tory of  -\den  in  Arabia,  70  sq.  miles 
(pop.  44,079).  The  native  or  feudatory 
states  connected  with  the  presidency  (the 
chief  being  Kathiawar)  have  an  area 
of  69,045  sq.  m.  and  a  pop.  of  8,05!>.m 
The  Portuguese  possessions  Goa,  Daman, 
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Bonaparte 


And  Diu  geographically  belong  to  IL  a  grotto  on  Mong  Aventinus,  but  her  <e»> 
Many  parts,  the  valleys  in  particular,  tival  (on  May  1)  was  kept  In  the  liouM 
are  fertile  and  highly  cultivated;  other  of  the  conaul,  no  males  being  permitted  to 
districts  are  being  gradually  developed  attend,  even  portraits  of  men  J)elng 
bv  the  construction  of  roads  and  rail-  veiled.  The  «y,°»t'«l  «'*»'«  .f«'^«»»;[" 
roads.  The  southern  portions  are  well  a  serpent.  indicating  her  healing 
supplied   with   moisture,   but   great  part  ^wers.  /|^n__»„x    .  Hnoni«h  term 

of  Sind  is  the  most  arid  portion  of  BouailZa  ^.|J;SfyiS'^  ptSwr^^^^^ 
India.  The  climate  varies,  being  un-  .^  ,^,,  ^^^,  *it  ^as  first  applied  Ir  the 
healthy  in  Bombay,  the  capital  and  its  United  States  to  the  rich  silver  mines  of 
vicinity,  but  at  other  places,  such  as  Nevada ;  when  a  rich  vein  or  pocket  was 
Poonah,  very  favorable  to  Europeans,  discovered,  yielding  profitable  ore,  the 
In  1896-97-98  the  bubonic  pestilence  „,ing  ^^g  g^id  to  be  in  '  bonanza.'  The 
broke  out  and  destroyed  thousands  of  the  jg^nj  jj^g  po^g  |n  somewhat  common  use 
natives.  The  chief  productions  of  the  j^  indicate  successful  enterprises  gener- 
goil  are  cotton,  rice,  millet,  wheat,  barley,  j^jj 
dates,  and  the  cocoa-palm.     The  manu-  _^*       p^^        (bo'n..    fi'dSz).    Bona 

n       ■>       •        '^hnm.ha.7^n'^    is  a  mixed  ^^o  actually  travels  three  miles  or  more 
Bombazine  ifc  of'sl^And  woS  f^o™,  honi«  on  Sunday  and  is  therefore 
the  first  forming  the  warp  and  the  second  legally  entitled  to  drink  at  a  hotel. 
the  weft     It   is  fine   and   light  in   the   BonanartO      (bo'na-part),  the  French 
make,  and  may  be  of  any  color;  it  has   ■"v^"!'"*  "»'      form  which  the  great  Na- 
now  gone  out  of  fashion.  poleon  was  the  first  to  give  to  the  original 

i»  —1.  i..4.^v  a  kind  of  vessel  form-  Italian  name  Buonaparte,  borne  by  his 
Bomb-ketch,  erW  bullt  f<«  the  use  of  family  in  Corsica.  As  early  as  the  12th 
mortars  at  sea  in  a  bombardment.  Bomb-  aj^.l^th  centuries  there  were  famiUM 
ketches  were  usually  of  100  to  150  tons  0*  this  name  in  Northern  Italy,  members 
burden,  about  70  feet  long,  and  had  two  of  which  reached  some  distinction  as 
masts.  They  were  built  very  strong  to  governors  of  cities  (porfestd),  envoys, 
sustain  the  violent  shock  produced  by  etc.  But  the  connection  between  the  Cor- 
the  discharge  of  the  mortars,  of  which  sican  Bonapartes  and  *»;«?«  Italian  fami- 
they  generally  carried  two.  J'es    Is    not   clearly    established,    though 

*»       1  »    -      .«:ii»....      ^,^t^Hr„^  probably    the    former   descended    from    a 

Bombproof,  *  „,5,^li"7f  »,?!  ?^i'r   Genoese    branch    of    the    family,    which 

ness  and  strenUThS'^i'S  ?hS;  S'^fhfff  cel1?/v  S^SrJfel  ^rfffiSS 
=s^res*Vn•d  othtr^riita%°v  ^re?:  In  %nZ  X^TurTsdfcrn'W^^olnoa' 
?^nrjr.nv»rl/»1th  Inrth  »nH^  F^om  that  time  the  Buonanartes  ranked 

inrin?«Z^^Iti  xiifh  fhlnu  «rrnn^^  as   a    distinguished    patriciau    family    of 

and  in  some  cases  with  thick  armor-plate    ^.      j^      ^^g^^^  ^^^  ''^.^j,^  ^j  ^j,^  '^g^^ 

e  fire  of  the  most  powerful  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  remained  three  male  repre- 
sentatives of  this  family  at  Ajaccio,  viz. 
the   archdeacon   Luciano   Bonaparte,   his 


to  resist  the 

giege  guns  and  mortars. 

Bombshell.    See  Shell 


Bombyx 


moths    to    which    the 
wrorm  moth  {B.  mori)  belongs 


/u      «..■-  V      ^t.  c  brother    Napoleon,    and    the    nephew    of 

(bom'biks).    the     genus     of  both,   Cario,   the  father  of  the   Emperor 

"**   Napoleon    I.     Carlo   or   Charles   Buona- 
_  ,,.,»«  J  *     -c  J   parte,   born    1746,    studied   law    at    Pisa 

Bona  (oSnft),  a  seaport  and  fortified  University,  and  on  his  return  to  Corsica 
city  of  Algeria,  with  manufac-  married  I/etizia  Ramolino.  He  fought 
tures  of  burnooses.  tapestry,  and  sad-  under  Paoll  for  the  independence  of  Cor- 
(if^'^f  o  *  <*'»8'"e™ole  trade.  Pop.  sica,  but  when  further  resistance  was  use- 
(l.X)6)  36,004.  less    he   went    over    to    the   side   of    th« 

Bo'na  De'a  *°  ancient  Roman  god-  French,  and  wn*  Induded  by  Iy)uis  XV 
'  dess  of  fertility,  de-  amonRst  the  400  Corsican  families  who 
scribed  variously  as  the  wife,  sister  or  were  to  hnve  rights  in  France  ns  noble, 
daughter  of  Faunus,  and  worshiped  at  In  1777  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
Konie  from  the  most  ancient  times,  but  resided  for  several  years,  procuring  a 
only  by  women,  even  her  name  being  free  admission  for  his  second  son  Napo. 
roncealed  from  men.    Her  sanctuary  was  leon  to  the  military  school  of  Brienn^ 


I 


Bonaparte 


Bonaparte 


He  died  in  1785  at  Montpellier.  By  hla  that,  under  tlie  tide  of  the  Oomte  de 
marriage  with  Letida  Ramolino  he  left  Montfort,  he  resided  in  different  cities  of 
•Icht  children:  Giuseppe,  or  Joaei^  (see  Europe,  but  in  later  years  chiefly  Pt 
below),  king  of  Spain;  Napoleon  I,  em-  Florence.      After    the    election    of    his 

Eiror  of  the  French  (see  Napoleon  I)  ;  nephew,  Louis  Napoleon,  to  the  presid.nt 
ucien  (see  below),  prince  of  Canino;  ship  of  the  French  Republic,  in  1S4S. 
Maria  Anna,  afterwards  called  Elise,  he  became  successively  govemor-genpral 
princess  of  Lucca  and  Piombino,  and  of  Les  Invalides,  a  marshal  of  France,  and 
wife  of  Prince  Bacciocchi  (see  Baccioo-  president  of  the  senate.  He  died  in  18tM) 
rAi) ;  Luigi,  or  Louis  (see  below),  liing  From  his  union  with  Miss  Pt.tterson  only 
of  Holland:  Carlotta,  afterwards  named  one  son  proceeded,  Jerome,  who  wng 
Marie  Pauline,  Princess  Borghese  (see  brought  up  in  America,  and  married  9 
Borafccac)  ;  Annunciata.  afterwards  called  lady  of  that  country,  by  whom  he  h.nl 
Caroline,  wife  of  Murat  (see  Murat),  two  sons,  one  serving  as  an  officer  in  the 
king  of  Naples;  and  Girolamo,  or  French  army  during  the  Crimean  war. 
Jerome  (see  below),  king  of  West-  The  oflfspring  of  this  marriage  was  not, 
nhaliu  however,  recognized  as  legitimate  by  the 

llAn  a  no  H-A  (bS'na  pftrt ) ,  Charles  French  tribunals.  Of  Jerome  Bonapa  it  e's 
AOUaptirbC  Joseph,  grandson  of  King  second  marriage  two  children  remained, 
Jerome  B.  and  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth  Prince  Napoleon  Joseph,  who  assumed 
Patterson,  of  Baltimore;  born  in  Baltl-  the  name  of  Jerome,  and  the  Prinopss 
more,  1851 ;  was  graduated  from  Harvard  Mathilde.  From  the  marriage  of  rnncs 
Law  School,  1874,  and  from  that  time  Napoleon,  well  known  by  the  nicknam* 
practised  law  in  his  native  city.  Promi-  '  Plon-Plon,'  with  Clotilde,  daughter  of 
nent  reformer.  On  Board  of  Indian  Com-  King  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Italy,  were 
missioners  in  1902 ;  chairman  of  National  born  three  children — ^Victor  (born  ISth 
Civil  Service  League  in  1904;  president   July,  1862),  Louis  and  Marie,  the  first 


of  National  Municipal  League  In  1905; 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy  by 
President  Roosevelt  in  1905,  and  was  At 


of  whom  after  the  death  of  Napoleon 
Ill's  son,  the  Prince  Imperial,  was  pen. 
erally    recognized    by    the    Bonapa  rtist 


torney-General  from  December,  1906,  to  party  as  the  heir  to  the  traditions  of  th« 
end  of  administration.  dynasty.     Both  had   to  leave  France  m 

n^^TionoH-p  Jebome.  youngest  brother  1880,  a  law  being  passed  expelling  pre- 
AtfUaptti  i<c,  ^f  Napoleon  I.  was  born  tenders  to  the  French  throne  and  theii 
at  Ajaccio  in  1784,  and  at  an  early  age    eldest  sons.  ,.  ,. 

entered  the  French  navy  as  a  midshipman.  PonATiarte  Joseph,  the  eldest  brothef 
In  1801  he  was  sent  out  on  an  expedi-  **v4»«.y«.*  wwj  ^{  Napoleon  I,  was  born 
tion  to  the  West  Indies,  but  the  vessel  in  Corsica  in  1768,  educated  in  France  at 
being  chased  by  English  cruisers,  was  the  College  of  Autun,  returned  to  Corsica 
obliged  to  put  in  to  New  York.  During  in  1785,  on  his  father's  death,  studied 
his  sojourn  in  America  Jerome  Bonaparte  law,  and,  practiced  at  Bastia,  soon  beinz 
became  acquainted  with  Miss  Elizabeth  elected  councillor  of  the  municipality  of 
Patterson,  the  daughter  of  the  president  Ajaccio.  In  1793  he  emigrated  to  Mar- 
of  the  Bank  of  Baltimore,  and  though  seilles,  and  married  the  daughter  -fa 
still  a  minor,  married  her  in  spite  of  the  wealthy  banker  named  Clary.  In  17!)6, 
protests  of  the  French  consul  on  the  24th  with  the  rise  of  his  brother  to  fame  after 
December,  1803.  The  emperor,  his  the  brilliant  campaign  of  Italy,  Joseph 
brother,  whose  ambitious  schemes  were  began  a  varied  diplomatic  and  military 
thwarted  by  this  marriage,  after  an  in-  career.  At  length,  in  1806,  Napoleou, 
effectual  application  to  Pope  Pius  VII  having  himself  assumed  the  imperial  title 
to  have  it  dissolved,  issued  a  decree  in  1804,  made  Joseph  King  of  Naples, 
declaring  it  to  be  null  and  void.  After  and  two  years  afterwards  transferred  him 
considerable  services  both  in  the  army  to  Madrid  as  King  of  Spain.  His  posi- 
and  navy,  in  1807  he  was  created  King  tion  here,  entirely  dependent  on  the  siip- 
of  Westphalia,  and  married  Catherine  port  of  French  armies,  became  almost  In- 
Sophia,  Princess  of  Wilrtemburg.  His  tolerable.  He  was  twice  driven  from 
government  was  not  wise  or  prudent,  and  his  capital  by  the  approach  of  hostile 
bis  PTtravagance  and  his  brother's  in-  armies,  and  the  third  time,  in  1813.  h» 
creasing  exactions  nearly  brought  the  fled,  not  to  return.  After  Waterloo  he 
state  to  financial  ruin.  The  battle  of  went  to  the  United  States,  and  lived  for 
Leipzig  put  an  end  to  Jerome's  reign,  a  time  at  Bordentown,  New  Jersey,  as- 
and  he  was  obliged  to  take  flight  to  Paris,  suming  the  title  of  Count  de  Survilliere. 
He  remained  faithful  to  his  brother  He  subsequently  went  to  England,  f nally 
through  all  the  events  that  followed  till  repaired  to  Italy,  and  died  at  Florence  il 
the  final  overthrow  at  Waterloo.    After  1814. 


Boiftpurte 

■•^      *^  »  mother    of    Napoleon    I, 

•nd,  after  Napoleon'§  assamption  of  the 
imperial  crown,  dignified  with  the  title  of 
Madame  M(re,  was  born  at  Ajaodo  in 
1750,  and  was  married  in  1764  to  Charles 
Buonaparte.  She  was  a  woman  of  much 
beauty,  intellect,  and  force  of  character. 
Left  a  widow  in  1785,  she  resided  in 
Corsica  till  her  son  became  first  consul, 
when  an  establishment  was  assigned  to 
her  at  Paris.  On  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
the  retired  to  Rome,  where  she  died  in 
1836. 

n/tnanarfA  Lot^iB,  second  younger 
itOnapane,  ij^^jj,^,   ^f   ^^e   Emperor 

Napoleon  I,  and  father  of  Napoleon  III, 
was  bom  in  Corsica  in  1778.  He  was 
educated  in  the  artillery  school  at  Cha- 
lons, accompanied  Napoleon  to  Italy  and 
Eg.rpt,  and  subsequently  rose  to  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general.  In  1802  he  married 
Hortense  Beauhamais,  Josephine's  daugh- 
ter, and  in  1806  was  compelled  by  his 
brother  to  accept,  very  reluctantly,  the 
Dutch  crown.  He  exerted  himself  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  his  new  subjects, 
and  resisted  as  far  as  in  him  lay  the  ty- 
rannical interference  and  arbitrary  pro- 
cedure of  his  brother;  but  disagreeing 
with  the  latter  in  regard  to  some  meas- 
ures, he  abdicated  the  throne  in  1810 
and  retired  to  Gratz  under  the  title  of 
tile  Count  of  St.  I^u.  He  died  at  Leg- 
born  in  1846.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  works  which  show  considerable 
literary  ability. 

BonaDarte.  I^^cien,  Prince  of  Canino, 
i^  *^'  next  younger  brother  of 
Napoleon  I,  was  bom  at  Ajaccio  in 
1775.  He  emigrated  to  Marseilles  in 
1793,  and  having  been  appointed  to  a 
situation  in  the  commissariat  at  the  small 
town  of  St.  Maximin  in  Provence,  he 
marriod  the  innkeeper's  daughter.  Here 
he  distinguished  himself  as  a  republican 
orator  and  politician,  and  was  so  active 
on  tiiis  side  that  after  Robespierre's  fall 
lio  wns  in  some  danger  of  suffering  as  a 
partisan.  His  brother's  influence,  how- 
ever, operated  in  his  favor,  and  in  1798 
we  find  him  settled  in  Paris  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  newly-elected  Council  of  Five 
Hundred.  Shortly  after  Napoleon's 
return  from  Egypt  in  1799  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  Council,  in  which  pod- 
Uon  he  contributed  greatly  to  the  fall  of 
the  Directory  and  the  establishment  of 
his  brother's  power,  on  the  famous  18th 
Brumaire  (9th  Nov.).  Next  year,  ns 
Napoleon  began  to  develop  his  system  of 
ollitary  despotism,  Lucien,  who  still  held 
to  his  republican  principles  and  candidly 
ttpressed  his  dimpproval  of  his  brother's 
cnwuct.  fall  into  diatftTor  and  was  sent 


Bond 

oat  of  the  way  as  ambassador  to  Spain. 
Eventually,  when  Napoleon  had  the  coa- 
■ulate  declared  hereditary,  Laden  with- 
drew to  Italy,  settling  hnally  at  Rome, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  lived  in  apparent  indif- 
ference to  the  growth  of  his  brother'a 
power.  In  vain  Napoleon  offered  him  the 
crown,  first  of  Italy  and  then  of  Spain; 
but  he  came  to  France  and  exerted  him- 
self on  his  brother's  behalf,  both  before 
and  after  Waterloo.  Returning  to  Italy, 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  literary 
and  scientific  researches,  dying  in  1840. 
Pope  Pius  yil  made  him  Prince  of 
Canino.  H«  was  the  author  of  several 
works,  amongst  which  are  two  long 
poems.  His  eldest  son,  Charles  Lncien 
Laurent  Bonaparte,  bora  in  1803, 
achieved  a  considerable  reputation  as  a 
naturalist,  chiefly  in  ornithology.  He 
published  a  continuation  of  Wilson's  Or- 
nithology; Iconografia  delta  Fauna 
Italica;  Conapectus  Oenerum  Avium,  etc. 
He  died  in  1857.  Another  son,  Pierre 
(1815-81)  led  an  unsettled  and  dis- 
reputable life,  and  became  notorious  in 
1870  by  killing,  in  his  own  house  at 
Paris,  the  journalist  Victor  Noir,  who 
had  brought  him  a  challenge.  He  got  oS 
on  the  plea  of  self-defense,  but  had  to 
leave  France. 
Bonaparte,  napoleon.      See    Ifapo- 

Bonassns^^S5'"^'"^\'    *    spenea    of 
.xu^xasBua  ^yj  ^^    ^^^  aurochs. 

Bonaventnre  (bo-na-ven-tSr'),  St., 
"  otherwise  John  of  Fi- 
danza,  one  of  the  most  renowned  scholas- 
tic philosophers,  was  bom  in  1221  in 
the  Papal  States ;  became  in  1243  a  Fran- 
ciscan monk ;  in  1253  teacher  of  theology 
at  Paris,  where  he  had  studied;  in  12.^>6 
general  of  his  order,  which  he  ruled  with 
a  prudent  mixture  of  gentleness  and  firm- 
ness. In  1273  Gregory  X  made  bin:  a 
cardinal,  and  he  died  in  1274  while  papal 
legate  at  the  Council  of  Lyons.  He  was 
canonised  in  1482  by  Sixtus  IV.  His 
writings  are  elevated  in  thought  and  full 
of  a  fine  mysticism,  a  combination  which 
procured  him  the  name  of  Doctor  Seraph- 
tcut.  He  wrote  on  all  the  philosophical 
and  theological  topics  of  the  time  with 
authority,  but  best,  perhaps,  on  those 
that  touch  the  heart  and  imagination. 
Among  his  writings  are  Itinerarium 
Mentis  in  Deum;  Reductio  Artium  in 
Theologiam;  Centiloquium ;  and  BrevU 
loqvium. 

Bond.  ■"  otjlJ^at'on  in  writing  to  pay  a 
*  sum  of  money,  or  to  do  or  not  to 
do  someparticular  thing  specified  in  the 
bond.  The  person  who  gives  the  bond  is 
calkd  tbt  obll(or,  the  person  ncelTlnt 


i 


Bonded  Warehouie, 


Bone  Xanure 


the  bond  1.  called  the  oblige.      A  bond  ««f -W  I.  jJ-^J^'l^Jg^^^f^lr/Son'^ 


may 


be    mssolved 


In  ItMlf  or  forbidden  Dy  law,  or  w  "j""  ,"^;;;i„ic    .abstances    — -    -    

the  doing    of  something  which  i"  «  duty,  »°«/^%^teeHng  the  bo^n  dilute  hydro- 

Z^..'T^'r^r^Zy  "fo-r  a^  ^nt^'^^aSure.    See  Bon.  Manure. 
obligee.     No  P"tlcu  ^r  form  of  ^ords  U  BoNE-EAirrH.  the  eartLy  or 

OTBential  to   the  validity  ol  a   do  BonO-aSll,     „i„eral    residue   of   boues 

mCv  is  lint  to  some  ^mpany  or  cor-  that  have  been  calcined  s«  as  to  .lostroy 
noSn     and    by    which    the    borrowers  the    animal    matter    and    carbon       It   is 

E^tlhX.''^^^.'.   ^G^t  3rise5^ifr^n.liirSel^a^u;S 
E'"„T*bvVe""mSor?erT?rer%hr^^^^^^      fossil  bones,  tee^^r'as  in  tlfo  llh^tic 

s'^FS^^^^^^         £TSr Jo^^-boriid-^*  ti^e  IS- 

l?p?l|d'|i^^^  t;un.^,,by  jeating^,a-ti%tt  '^^ 

duty  on  which  duty  1ms  no     been  paid    till .  U.ej  ^a^^f^^^        j^  ^^b^^^uce 

Bondn,  B0nd0n<7°^';^egambia,  TWs  possesses  the  valuable  proper  y  of 
■"  '  ^  ?'     u  !«v1n   ohoiit  arresting    and    absorbing   into  itselt  the 

West  Africa,  the  fnter  being  in  about  ^^^l^«  ^^^^^  of  Uquida  .  which  are 
lat.  14°  N  Vng.  12*  30  w.  It  Has  a  """/Jj^ through  it.  Hence  it  is  exten- 
luxuriant  ..  ation  '"«^|°jfi««°* /XJe*  sWe'yusK  the  process  of  BUgar-refinin^ 
and  is  in  n.u- .  parts  und«  K«o^  <=";»»^^'  Xn  cylinders  ol  large  dimensions  filled 
producing  large  crops  of  cotton,  miiiet,  ^.^^^  ^^^.^  substance  are  used  as  filters, 
maize,  indigo,  tobacco,  etc.  ^^^  >°:  After  a  certain  amount  of  absorption  the 
habitants  are  Foulahs.  It  is  governea  .  urcoal  becomes  saturated  and  ceases  to 
by  a  king,  but  is  no./  under  Frencb  con-  ^^^  j^.  ^^^^  ^j^^^  ^^  ^  restored  by  reheat- 
trol.  .  ,  ^.  »    ing   or   other   methods.     Bone-black  has 

TlAYip(b«n).  a  ^^'^  material  constltnt-  ^^  ^^^  property  of  absorbing  odors,  and 
OQWS  j^g  the  framework  of  mammalia,  ^  ^^^  g^^^  ^g  ^  disinfectant  ot  cloth- 
birds,  fishes,  and  reptiles,  and  thus  pro-  i„g  apartments,  etc.^,  ^,.  ^  . 
tecting  vital  organs  such  as  the  heart  and  ii--- v_^««;a  (brech'i-a),in  Reology, 
lungs  from  extornal  pressure  and  injury.  itOne-Drecl/itt  a  conglomoratc  ot  frag- 
In  the  fetus  the  bones  are  formed  of  car-  m^nts  of  bones  and  limestone,  cemented 
tilaginous  (gristly)  substance,  in  Utr-  j^^^^  a  soUd  mass  of  rock  by  caWreoiis 
ferent  points  of  which  earthy  matter—  matter,  found  in  certain  caverns  in  Derby- 
nhosphates    and    carbonates    of    lime — is  gjjirc,  Oermany,  etc.  .  . 

gradually  deposited  till  at  the  time  of  "D^^p.pnves  caverns  containuig  tie- 
birth  tlie  bone  is  partly  formed.  After  iJOne  cavCB,  p^^j^^  }„  which  « re  em- 
birth  the  formation  of  bone  conti  '  bedded  large  quantities  of  the  bones  ot 
and    in  the  temperate  zones,  they  animals   (many  of  them  extinct),  •  atin? 

their  perfection  in  men  between  the  ..  .s  from    the    Pleiocene    or    later    geologic 
of   twenty    and    twenty-five.      From    this  periods. 

aeo  till  fifty  they  change  but  slightly;  "RftTiA-flnat  ^"^^  ground  to  dust  to 
Xr  that  period  they  grow  thinner,  iJOnC-ttTlSt,  ^  ^.^  as  manur.-.  See 
liithter.    and    more    brittle.      Bones    are  Bon6  Manure. 

Iff  ,t'  :^'l&"l,!^  wf STf^:  S^".H^  Sa/fX  .^ntt^S 

row  a  fattv  tissue  suDDorting  fine  blood-  and  nitrogenous  oiganic  matttr-  tn^y 
ver^i  Bone  Z'sfstWn^^^  34  per  contain ;  and  where  the  "od  is  nlr«,dr 
cinf  organic  material  and  of  66  per  cent  rich  in  phosphates  ^on V^  o^ Jitt  e  i^c  «^ 
Inorganic  substances,  chieflv  phosphate,  manure.  I' ,  «. «'  KHfiTtW.  reS 
cariwnate.  and  fluoride  of  lime,  and  where  the  soil  is  deficient  in  tni"  J«*J^ 
phoffie   of   magnesium.     The  organic  or   in    tha   case   of    crops   whose  rapid 


Soneief 


Bonifaee 


growth  or  small  roots  do  not  enable  them 
to  extract  a  sufficient  supply  of  phosphate 
from  the  earth,  turnips,  for  instance,  or 
Ute-sown  oats  and  barley.  There  are  sev- 
tftl  methods  for  increasing  the  value  of 
kones  as  manure,  by  boiling  out  the  fat 
ud  gelatin,  for  instance,  the  removal 
of  which  makes  the  bones  more  readily 
acted  on  by  the  weather  and  hastens  the 
decay  and  distribution  of  their  parts,  or 
bjr  grinding  them  to  dust  or  dissolving 
them  in  sulphuric  acid,  by  which  latter 
wurse  the  phosphates  are  rendered 
wlubte  in  water.  Bones  have  long  been 
used  as  manure  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land, but  only  in  a  rude,  unscientific  way. 
It  was  in  1814  or  1815  that  machinery 
wu  first  used  for  crushing  them,  and 
boae-dust  and  dissolved  bones  are  now 
largely  employed  as  manures.  Before 
being  utilized  in  agriculture  they  are 
often  boiled  for  the  oil  or  fat  they  con- 
tain, which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap  and  lubricants. 
Boneset  (bon'set),  or  TnoRoroiiwoBT 

(Eupatorium  perfoliatum) ,  a 
naeful  annual  plant,  natural  order  Com- 
positsp.  indigenous  to  America,  and  easily 
recognized  by  its  tall  stem,  4  or  5  feet 
in  height,  passing  through  the  middle  of 
I  large  double  hairy  leaf,  and  surmounted 
by  a  broad  flat  head  of  light-purple 
lowers.  It  is  much  used  as  a  domestic 
medicine  in  the  form  of  an  infusion, 
baving  tonic  and  diaphoretic  properties. 
Bonfire    (''0'*'^'')>  a  larse  fire  lighted 

out  of  doers  in  celebration  of 
wme  important  or  momentous  event. 
BanTlAm    (bon'am),  a  town,  capital  of 
mauauL    pg„Qi„  ^,^^  Texas,  77  miles 

N.E.  of  Dallas.     It  has  cotton  gins,  oil 
and  flour  mills,  etc.     Pop.  5042. 
Bonhenr  (ho-ne^r),    Rosa,    a    distin- 
.  guished   French    artist  and 

Pjinter  of  animals,  born  at  Bordeaux 
22d  March,  1822.  When  only  eighteen 
years  old  &he  exhibited  two  pictures, 
uoot*  and  Hheep  and  Two  Rabbits 
WMch  gave  clear  indications  of  talent. 
After  that  time  a  long  list  of  pictures, 
{mge  in  Nivernain  (1849).  The  Horse 
\tinr    (18.53),    Haymaking    (lS«J.-.».    etc., 


I  "wde  her  name  famous. 
1899. 


Died   May  25, 


I  Bonifacio   (bo-ne-f&'cho),     a    seaport 

in    Corsica,   on    the   strait 

•jf  same  name,   which   separates   Corsica 

irom   Sardinia.      Wine   and   oil    are   ex- 

j  g>rted,  and  a  coral  fishery  is  carried  on. 
wp  3594,  The  Strait  of  Bonitacio  is 
i  mileg  broad,  and  contains  several  small 
iilands. 

Boniface  (hon'l-fas),  the  name  of  nine 
Lib    r,         popes. — BoNirACE  I.  elected 
[««}.    He  was  the  first  to  assume  the  title 
37— U— 1 


of  the  First  Bishop  of  ChristeDdom. 
He  died  422.— Bomface  II,  elected  830, 
died  in  532.  He  aclinowledged  the  su- 
premacy of  the  secular  sovereign  la  a 
council  held  at  Rome. — Bonifaiie  III,  ■ 
chosen  607,  died  nine  months  after  his 
election. — Boniface  IV,  elected  608.  He 
converted  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  into  a 
Christian  church. — Boniface  V,  619  tp 
025.  He  endeavored  to  ditTut<e  Christian- 
ity among  the  English. — Boniface  VI 
elected  896.  died  a  fortnight  after. — 
Boniface  VII,  elected  947,  during  the 
lifetime  of  Benedict  VI,  and  therefore 
styled  antipope.  Expelled  from  Rome  in 
984.  he  returned  and  deposed  and  put  to 
death  Pope  John  XIV.  He  died  985.— 
Boniface  VIII  (1294-1303),  Benedict 
Cajetan,  one  of  the  ablest  aud  most  am- 
bitious of  the  popes.  His  idea  was,  like 
that  of  Gregory  VII,  to  raise  the  papal 
chair  to  a  sort  of  universal  monarchy  in 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  things.  In 
pursuit  of  this  deign  he  was  engaged  in 
incessant  quarrels  with  the  German  em- 
perors and  King  Piiilip  of  France.  He 
was  not,  however,  very  successful.  The 
excommunication  which  he  launched 
against  Philip  of  France  met  with  no 
respect,  and  he  was  proceeding  to  lay  all 
France  under  interdict  when  he  was 
seized  at  Anagni  by  an  agent  of  Philip 
and  a  member  of  the  great  Colonna 
family  which  Boniface  hod  banished  from 
Rome.  After  three  days'  captivity  the 
people  of  Anagni  rose  and  delivered  him; 
but  he  died  a  month  Inter,  probably  from 
the  privations  and  agitation  he  had  un- 
dergone. In  1300  Boniface  instituted  the 
jubilees  of  the  church,  which,  at  first 
centennial,  afterwards  every  twenty-five 
yenrs.  became  a  great  source  of  revenue 
to  the  papal  treasury. — Boniface  IX 
(1389-1404),  elected  during  the  schism 
in  the  church  while  Clement  VII  resided 
at  Avipnon.  He  made  a  liberal  traffic 
of  ecclesiastical  offices,  dispensations, 
etc.,  and  lavished  the  treasures  thus  pro- 
cured on  his  relations  or  on  costly 
edifices — tlie  fortification  of  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo,'  for  instance,  and  the  Capitol. 
He  died  in  1404. 

Boniface  ^^•'  ^^^  npostle  of  Germany, 
'  whose  original  name  was 
Winfrid.  was  born  in  Devonshire  in  680, 
of  a  noble  Anglo-Saxon  family.  In  his 
thirtieth  ye.qr  he  took  orders  as  a  priest, 
and  in  718  he  went  to  Rome  and  was 
authorized  by  Gregory  II  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  pagans  of  Germany.  His 
labors  were  carried  on  in  Thuringia, 
Bavaria,  Friesland.  Hesse,  and  Saxony, 
through  all  of  which  he  traveled,  baptiz- 
ing thousands  and  consecrating  churches. 
He  afterwards  erected  bishoprics  and  or- 


•r-  i 


Benin  ^^^'^^^^^ 

p.nl«d  provincial  .ynod.  In  7^  be  waj  »*^Vg^^rto1dV^aWiS'diVr?e' ^ 
made  a  hiahop,  and  Id  732  an  archbirtop  mm  to  »2»*  ^"^  ,  jg^  h^  ^g,  coo- 
ud  primate  of  all  G^many.  Many  *g!*°^^^f*h'o';*'of  'London,  but  on  th. 
bishoprica  of  Germany,  as  Ratiabon,  Er-  "^"t^,  ^l""^;  ^^547),  hiving  refutrf 
furt,  Wrborn.  WUriburg^  and  others,  «»ty' tJ^/^J^th^rsupremacy!  he  wa, 
•od  also  the  famous  abbey  o'  f"*?*;  Slnrivw!  of  his  see  and  thrown  into 
a^S'.^r'f^Sla^^d'iJ'soS  baV.  SrC^He'w^Wut  again  arrested, 
ffian'in  755.\nd  was  btiried  in  the  "Pd  cU^d  in  ^nj^lOg.^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 
abbey  of  Fulda.  AomBiaHOP    Is-  -"O""®**    publisher,  was  bom  in  Lon- 

Benin  ^^z:ii.:Aits"r^^^^^  t^r{j'Atk^'r.u  ei?iyTK 

North  Pacific  Ocean,  belonging  to  Japan,  J^^'^  U°it<^  States  at  an^^^^^^y^g  .^^^ 
and  lying  to  the  south  of  it-  ,  The  largest  f'"*"*^"  ved  to  NeW  York.  As  editoi 
is  Peel  Island,  which  is  inhabited  by  some  »«f  ^^7^,  \i,e  New  York  Ledger,  , 
English,  Americans,  and  .Sandwich  Is-  "^y7°Yriodical,  he  attained  country 
Unders.  who  cultivate  maize,  vegetables,  ^J?^'^^^  P|"Sy  th^  publication  of  8tori« 
tobacco,  and  the  sugar-cane.  It  is  fre-  T''^"  nicies  by  the  most  noted  men  thei 
quently  visited  by  vesse  s  engaged  in  fi°f„|"X™o^|  contributors  to  the  Ledaa 
whale-fishing,  which  obtain  here  water  *^V°/ Longfellow.  Beecher.  '  Fanny  Fern 
and  fresh  provisions.  /^„  James  Parton). Tennyson, Dickew 

TtnnifA  (bo-n6't6).  a  name  applied  to  L        .    Sylvanus  Cobb  and  Edward  Ev 
ISOnitO  ^g^^rai  fishes  of  the  mackerel  f/gy^^'-HV aied  in  1809. 
family,  one  of  which,  the  bonito  ot  tne  mverine  for  the  head,  n»\ 

tropiS.  or  strii^-bellied  tunny  (Tfcynn-.  Bon'nct,  ^«jSly  applied  to  that  wor 
peMmv«),  is  well  known  to  voyagers  from  *iTFS8land  the  bonnet  w. 

(?  irr£tif«.ite^^i^;oS«|  SiMe^^o-^'^ut''^^^^^^^^^^^ 

K-b^Sw'i'l^nSZarbt^dro^nrj^^^  ^e  Sn^c^iv^e    of  Scotland    to    a   lat. 

side.      It   is   good   eating,   though   rather  P|"o<*-  .  a  Scotch  coin.  «o  calk 

dry.     The  Aums   vulgurtB   and   Peldmya  Bonnet-pieCe,  from  the  king's  head 

tarda  also  Ko  under  this  name.  ,^  .  _, j__^_.»„j  -.1*1,  .  hnnnnt  instf 


it  being  decorated  with  a  bonnet  instei 


Unnn  (bon) .  an  important  German  town  it  ^'"K"^"'?;"".;" truck  by  James  ' 
iSOnn  \    the  Rhenish  provinces  of  Prus-   of  a  "o^n.     it  was  "^""V*  "'  V" 

ades  and  prospects  in  the  environs.     It    ians.  /Kr.nn-p»2h-F 

halsome  trade  and  manufactures,  but  is    BonnCt  RoUgC    l^i^Vap ')    the  ei 

?;"?&8ritrs^t'w^t%^"lfe  li?f'rtt  sldeutly  advanced  ^  democratic  pn 
<',f  learning  in  Europe,  with  a  -brary  of  ciples;  «»««  *^a»l  vft^i^WJnDFAim 
,«ore  than  300.000  volumes,  an  auat  Tiical   BonnCVal  ^T"  CoiwTsTngu^^  a 

hall,   mineralogical  and  zoological  collec-  DBE.  ^otJ^^V  \  ""iCio 

tions  museum  of  antiqu  t  es.  a  botanical  venturer,  bora  in  16i5  of  an  >"ust™ 
garden  etc  Lange.Niebuhr,  Ritschl,  French  famly.  Jn  the  war  of  the  Sp 
Rrandfs  and  other  names  famous  in  ish  Succession  he  obtained  a  reK  mei 
science  or  merature  are  connected  with  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  valor 
Bonn,  and  Beethovee  was  bora  there,  well  as  by  »"«.  «^««*'„«;,i,2^"to  flv 
R).nn  WB«  lonir  the  residence  of  the  Elec-  turn  to  France  he  was  obliged  to  ny 
forroFclogue,  and  final!?  pass^  inTo  consequence  of  |orne  expression,  agan 
he  hands  of  Prussia  by  the  arrange-  the  minister  and  Madame  de  Maintett 
mints  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  isk  Received  »nto  the  service  o  Pri 
Pod     (1905 »    -11.997.  Eugene,    he    fought    against    b\s   mi 

-D^UiiAiiCb  'n6r),  Edmund,  an  Eng-  country,  and.  after  ,pe"ormi_Dg  ma 
JSOnner\i^^  prelate,  was  born  about  signal  services,  was  raised  in  It  10  to 
1495.  of  obscure  parentage."  He  took  a  rank  of  lieutenant  field-marshal  w 
doctor's  degree  at  Oxford  in  1525.  and,  Austrian  service,  and  distinguished  W 
attracting  the  notice  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  self  against  the  Turks  at  Peterwara 
received  from  him  several  offices  in  the  But  his  reckless  and  impatient  »pi 
church.  On  the  death  of  Wolsey  he  ac-  brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  supei 
qnired   the  favor  of   Henry   VIII,  who  authorities,  and  he  flnallr  took  refun 
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OoMiuitiBople,  when  he  was  well  re- 
tirti.  He  now  profened  conversion  to 
Mohammedanism,  submitted  to  circnmd- 
rion,  received  the  name  of  Achmet,  was 
Btds  a  pasha  of  three  tails,  and  as  gen- 
eral of  a  division  of  the  army  achieved 
lome  considerable  successes  against  Rus- 
ritns  and  Austrians.  He  died  in  1747. 
Tlie  memoirs  of  his  life  published  under 
bii  name  are  not  genuine. 

Bonnivard  (bon-«-vttr),  Fbancois  de, 

JHMUUViuru   ^.^g  b^jyjj   gj   Seysscl, 

France,  in  1496.  He  toolc  the  side  of  the 
Genevese  against  the  pretensions  of  the 
Daices  of  Savoy.  In  1530  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  duke,  and  was  imprisoned  till 
1536  in  the  castle  of  Chillon,  when  the 
united  forces  of  the  Genevese  and  the 
Btrnese  took  Chillon.  He  died  at  Genera 
in  1570.  He  is  the  hero  of  Byron's  '  Pris- 
oner of  Chillon,*  and  was  the  author  uf 
i  Chronicle  of  Oenevc. 
Bonoland  (b»0-P^).  Aiu£.  a  dlstin- 
«vu|>Mu«u  jfuuhed  French  botanist, 
bom  at  Rochelle  in  1773.  While  pursuing 
his  studies  at  Paris  he  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  and 
agreed  to  accompany  him  in  his  cele- 
brated expedition  to  the  New  World. 
During  this  expedition  he  collected  up- 
wards of  0000  plants,  previously  unknown, 
and  on  his  return  to  France  in  1804  was 
made  director  of  the  gardens  at  Navarre 
and  Malmaison.  On  the  Restoration  he 
proceeded  to  South  America,  and  became 
professor  of  natural  history  at  Buenos 
Ayres.  Subsequently,  while  on  a  scien- 
tific expedition  up  the  river  ParanA,  he 
wag  arrested  by  Dr.  Francia,  the  dictator 
of  Paraguay,  as  a  spy,  and  detained  for 
eight  years.  He  afterwards  settled  in 
Brazil,  where  he  died  in  1858. 
Bontebok  (bon'te-bok).  the  pied  ante- 
lope {AlceMphua  pygarga), 
a  antelope  of  S.  Africa,  with  white 
markings  on  the  face,  allied  to  the  blesbok. 
Bonus  (bo'nus),  something  given  over 
and  above  what  is  required  to 
oe  given,  especially  an  extra  dividend  to 
tne  shareholders  of  a  joint-stock  company. 
Holders  of  insurance  policies,  etc.,  out  of 
«ccrued  profits. 

BonV  Pike     <""    Gabtish     (Lepidos- 
«n  t.      '^''»>-      a      remarkable 

pnus  ot  fishes  inhabiting  North  Amer- 
?l"  wkes  and  rivers,  and  one  of  the  few 
«nng  forms  that  now  represent  the  order 
M  ganoid  fishes,  so  largely  developed  in 
I  earajr  geological  epochs.  The  body  is 
IV^l  with  smooth,  enameled  scales,  so 
Mm  that  it  is  impossible  to  pierce  them 
»ith  a  spear.  The  common  garfish  (L. 
I  t.n  attains  the  length  of  5  feet,  and 
«  «8ily  distinguished  by  the  great  length 


Bonze  (^ons),  the  name  given  by  Eu- 
ropeans to  the  priests  of  the  re- 
ligion of  Fo  or  Buddha  in  Eastern  Asia, 
particularly  in  China,  Burmah,  Tonquin. 
Cochin-China,  and  Japan.  They  do  not 
marry,  but  live  together  in  monasteriea. 
There  are  also  female  bouses,  whose  posi- 
tion is  analogous  to  that  of  nuns  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Boobv  <''*'''' 5  *'"''»  fv'ca),  a  awim- 
*'*'^''J  ming  bird  nearly  allied  to  the 
gannet,  and  so  named  from  the  extraor- 
dinary stupidity  with  which,  as  the  older 
voyagers  tell,  it  would  allow  itself  to  be 
knocked  on  the  head  without  attempting 
to  fly.  The  booby  lives  on  fish,  which  it 
takes,  like  the  gannet,  by  darting  down 
upon  them  when  swimming  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  water. 

Boodha     (b«d'a).    See  Buddha. 

Book  ^^^  general  name  applied  to  a 
'  printed  volume.  In  earlv  times 
books  were  made  of  the  bark  of  trees; 
hence  the  Latin  liber  means  bark  and 
book,  as  in  English  the  words  booib  and 
leech  may  be  connected.  Tae  materials 
of  ancient  books  were  largely  deriveid 
from  the  papyrus,  a  plant  which  gave  its 
name  to  paper.  The  use  of  parchment, 
prepared  from  skins,  next  followed,  until 
it  was  supplanted  in  Europe  by  paper  in 
the  12th  century,  though  paper  was  made 
in  Asia  long  before  this.  Recent  research 
has  shown  that  the  ancient  Babylonians 
and  Assyrians  had  a  large  and  varied 
literature,  reaching  back  to  3000  or  4000 
years  B.C.  But  they  possessed  no  books 
in  the  modem  sense,  their  volumes  consist- 
ing of  clay  tablets,  on  which  the  text  was 
impressed  by  wed?e-shaped  alphabetic 
stamps.  Some  of  this  work  is  so  finely 
done  that  it  needs  a  magnifying  glass  to 
read  it.  Such  tablets,  numbered,  served 
as  pages  for  their  literary  works.  The 
use  or  papyrus  to  write  upon  began  in 
Egypt,  the  ancient  papyrus  book  being 
a  long  roll,  written  upon  one  side,  and 
fastened  to  a  wooden  roller,  round  which 
it  could  be  wound.  Some  of  these  rolls 
still  exist,  from  more  than  20  to  even  40 
yards  long.  The  trouble  of  unrolling  and 
reading  these  led  to  their  being  broken 
up  into  sections,  each  on  a  separate  roll, 
and  it  was  in  this  way  the  Greek  and 
Roman  papyrus  manuscripts  were  pre- 
pared. When  the  art  of  paper-making 
was  learned,  and  even  with  vellum,  or 
parchment,  it  proved  desirable  to  replace 
the  rolled  with  the  folded  form,  sometimes 
four  sheets  being  folded  in  the  middle  and 
placed  within  each  other,  making  a  pam- 
phlet of  eight  pages;  sometiujes  five  or 
SIX  sheets  being  used,  making  ten  or 
twelve   pages.      These    were    known    re- 
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smooth,  then  sized  with  white  j.f  e 
mixed  with  water,  and  covered  with  tl 
Rold-leaf.  After  having  dried,  the  go 
is    burnished    with    an    agate    bnrnishf 


I  _..i««^oim<nnB  liook  being  now  firm  and  solid,  shallow 

.pectiyely  as  qufternlons.  <l»>nt«™^°!  J^SneU  Ire  «iwed  across  the  back  it 
or  quintema,  and  sextems.  In  «>»^»  «v(M»1  nlaces.  in  order  to  admit  the  eordi 
ing  a  number  of  these  to  form  »  ^o»"°«:  J!""*  wc^'hT Vheets  are  to  be  sewed  and 
mirks  are  placed  upon  them  to  indj  {«  'J^J^t^jy^^ed  The  sewing  Ih  don. 
cate  their  proper  ""^^f^*^""'.  S^^tu^es  by  aV  iwenious  sewing  machine,  whhh 
ing  to  the  modern  custom  Pf  Jf^"*"'*".  iiL  nearly  all  the  machinery  now  em 
on  book  sheets.  When  it  became  usual  »f«;5''Yn  bookbinding,  is  of  Amerlcai 
to    print    a    certain    nu'^be'    of    pagw    P^o^e<^  jn    Dooan         b.  ^^    ^^^^    ^^^^^^^ 

•V""'*'„n?n  iT^hadTss^  th?iu?h  the  wilh  a  coating  of  glue,  and  when  dr; 
set  "P"ntil  it  had   passed   tnroB^^^^     ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  hammer,  and  afterward 

I)ie88.  the  printed  pages  ^7"*^ _*""„'  _|o„  beaten  till  it  projects  a  little  over  th 
'T  *^'=^J**^FTfhe  TtCd  in  which  Sards  that  compress  It.  so  that  a  grooy 
when  folded.     *  or  the  ni"no»  lu  formed  for  the  edges  of  the  boards  t 

these  sheets  ar%"«'f«  "P 'Tvfooks  hn^e  rest  in  tLc  boards  are  then  laced  to  th 
Bookhindino.      In    this    way    books    nave    rest  'n.     ^^  «^       ,  ^^^  ^.^rds  on  wliic 

been  made  differing  greatly  in  "*«••  *°  ;C«wts  are  sewed.  The  book  is  the 
addition  to  those  of  ordinary  'Hm^^  ""f-  ^Jl^  "Jj  r^^"  '"^  «"^""«^^  ''*'""'  *"  '"■'' 
varying  from  two  to  ^;c  ^«  "'■/'=5.*;,7,   ft  s'l^   for  cutting  the  edges,  which  i 

Pickering's  Damond  edition  of  7*0^0.3%    eitlier    be    f?"'J^„    ™'wt  white.    1 

than  2%  by  1%  inches  in  measurement, 
gee  Bihliography,  Bookbtndttiff,  Book- 
trade,  Printinff,  etc.  ,       , .  ■■      .„„„:., 

Booka)inding,  £  XJll 'of  ^"^o!;!:  MaS^f  djn^  bF^^^  ;J^ 

into  a  volume  with  "  -bstantial  case  or   ^If^l'^ ^^\'^' ^^^"^^^^  ^TTr^.Z 

'^^a  W  wlSVe°iSv  S  of pJTnT-   ThSs  InW^^VS  oo'the  edge.    AJ, 
injandlhe  consequent  multiplication  of   the  head-tond  has  been  added  the  bo 

S^-^fn^ahnX^nfoTlhrit^^^^^^^^ 

SVr?n'^ht^derU^.^\"^ell^e^/rr^ 

Bupremacv  for  delicate' and  elegant  work,  and  doubled  over  the  edges  of  the  boar 
During  the  19th  century  bookbinding  The  sides  and  edges  »/«  ^f"  °\* 
irmViniied  to  rank  as  a  fine  art,  espec  ally  squared  and  smoothed,  and  the  booK 
fn  Frince  whe?e  ver?  fine  and  elaborate  put  for  some  hours  into  the  press,  a 
work  was'  d^ne  Artistic  work  was  also  which  it  is  ready  for  its  ornaments  a 
done  in  England,  fnd  towards  the  end  of  letters.  The  letters  or  ornan,e„t« 
The  century  the  United  States  and  Ger-  books  are  made  with  .brass  tools  engra 
many  came  nto  this  field  of  art.  The  in  relief.  A  book  is  called  fc«?/-fto 
^ow  common  process  of  cloth  or  case  or  half  leather  when  only  the  backs 
liindine  was  introduced   in  1822.   leather   corners  are  leatlier.  r„.  „i,i„flv 

£ok  be  folioVif  quarto,  into  four  leaves ;  cloth,  a  style  of  binding  whicb.  though 
^,.„  H?ht  leaves:  and  so  of  all  others,  strong,  is  cheaper  and  more  expefliu 
After  the  sheets  are  folded,  they  are  ar-  and  often  very  handsome.  Ihe  « 
ranged  in  the  proper  onL-r  according  to  covers  or  'cases'  are  made  up  compto 
[he  letters  or  figures,  technically  called  embossed,  giJt,  and  lettered-betore  b^ 
^gnatZ.,  whi.h  are  priut.d  at  the  hot-  attached  to  tbe  book,  the  ornamenttlj 
torn  of  the  first  page  of  each  sheet.  The  stamped  upon  them  by  presses  acting 
wUected  sheets  are  pressed  in  a  screw  or  metal  dies.  The  covers  are  "sual^ 
Sdra^c  press  for  several  hours,  and  the  tached  by  thin  canvas  glued  to  the  bai 
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u  well  aa  by  the  back-pordo,  or  tapea  aaed 
inctead.  A  aiinpler  mcthofl  of  binding  ia 
commonly  practised  in  the  i-axe  of  en- 
fTavinira,  atlaaen,  manuscriptH,  etc.,  when 
th«  Toluuiea  are  made  up  of  separate 
Inves  instead  of  sheets.  It  consists  in 
imearinK  the  bacic  of  the  boolc,  while 
placed  in  the  press,  with  a  solution  of 
caoutchouc,  by  which  means  ench  paper 
(dxe  receives  a  little  of  this  tenaeiouH 
siibHtance,  and  all  are  firmly  icept  in  ttieir 
places.  Such  boulis  open  up  quite  dat 
at  once. 

Book'keepin&r.  *'  *''*"'■*  "■■  'n«*H"x'.v' 

•r*"e»  recording  tiii-rcanlile 
or  pecuniary  transactions,  so  that  at  any 
time  a  person  may  be  able  to  ascertain 
the  details  and  the  extent  uf  his  business. 
It  is  divided,  according  to  the  general 
method  pursued,  into  bookkeeping  by 
tingle  or  by  double  entrfi.  Bookkeep- 
ing  by  single  entry  is  comparatively  little 
lued,  except  in  retail  businesses  of  small 
extent,  where  only  the  simplest  record  is 
required.  In  its  simplest  form  debts  due 
to  the  trader  are  entered  in  the  daybook 
at  the  time  of  the  transaction  to  the  debit 
of  the  party  who  owes  them ;  and  debts 
ioc'jrred  by  the  trader  to  the  credit  of 
the  party  who  gave  th»  goods.  From  this 
book  the  accounts  in  a  summarized  form 
are  transferred  to  the  ledger,  where  one 
ii  opened  for  each  different  person,  one 
ade  being  for  Dr.,  and  the  other  for  Cr. 
When  a  balance-sheet  of  the  debts  owiuj; 
and  owned  is  made,  this,  together  with 
•took  and  cash  in  hand,  shows  the  state 
kI  the  business. 

Bookkeeping  by  double  entry,  a  system 
first  adopted  in  tbe  great  trading  cities 
of  Italy,  gives  a  fuller  and  more  accurate 
record  of  the  movement  of  a  business,  and 
ii  necessary  in  all  extensive  mercantile 
concerns.  The  chief  feature  of  double 
entry  is  its  system  of  checks,  by  which 
ttch  transaction  is  twice  entered,  to  tlie 
Dr.  side  of  one  account  and  then  to  the 
Cr.  side  of  another.'  An  important  fea- 
ture of  the  system  consists  in  adopting, 
in  addition  to  the  personal  accounts  of 
debtors  and  creditors  contained  in  the 
Wger,  a  series  of  what  are  called  hook- 
wcounig,  which  are  systematic  records  in 
m  form  of  debtor  and  creditor  of  partic- 
ntar  classes  of  transactions.  For  every 
"^."''ncurred  some  consideration  is  re- 
vived. This  consideration  is  represented 
Mder  a  particular  class  or  name  in  thn 
mn,  as  the  debtor  in  the  transaction  in 
wnicii  the  party  from  whom  the  considera- 
non  IS  received  is  the  creditor.  Thus  A 
m»  goods  to  the  value  of  $.tOO  from  B. 
aL*"!^""®  J*""^*  •»»  ^»8  journal— Stock 
1 1«f  n  .-vJ^*^  (fo""  so^s  purchased), 
«  B,  $oOO.    The  first  1500  appears  in 


the  Dr.  column  of  the  journal,  and  ia 
posted  in  the  ledger  to  the  debit  of  Stock 
Account ;  the  second  apitearH  in  the  Cr. 
column,  and  is  posted  in  the  ledger  to 
the  Cr.  of  B.  In  like  manner,  when  the 
goods  are  paid.  Cash,  for  which  an  ac- 
count is  opened  in  the  ledger,  is  credited 
with  $mO,  and  B  is  debited  with  the  same. 
When  the  gomis  are  sold  (for  cash)  Sto<-k 
is  credited  and  Cash  is  debited.  If  the 
amount  for  which  they  sell  is  greater 
than  that  for  which  they  were  bought, 
there  will  be  n  balance  at  the  debit  of 
Cash  and  a  balance  at  the  credit  of 
Stock.  The  one  balance  represents  the 
cash  actually  on  hand  (from  this  trans- 
action), the  other  tlie  cause  of  its  being 
ou  hand,  if  there  is  a  loss  on  tlie  trans- 
action, the  balance  will  be  on  the  other 
side  of  these  accounts.  Ultimately  the 
biilaiue  thus  arising  at  Dr.  or  Cr.  of 
Stock  is  transferred  to  an  account  called 
Profit  and  Loss,  which  makes  the  stock 
account  represent  the  present  value  of 
goods  on  baud,  and  the  prolit  and  loss 
account,  when  complete,  the  result  of  the 
business.  In  this  system  the  risk  of  omit- 
ting any  entry,  which  is  a  very  common 
occurrence  iu  single  bookkeeping,  is  re- 
duced to  its  smallest,  as  unless  a  partic- 
ular transaction  is  omitted  in  every  step 
of  its  history,  the  system  will  inexorably 
renuire  that  its  whole  history  should  be 
given  to  bring  the  different  accounts  into 
harmony  with  each  other. 

In  keeping  books  by  double  entry,  the 
books  comiKising  the  set  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  called  principal  and 
subordinate  books.  The  subordinate 
books  are  those  in  which  the  transactions 
are  first  recorded,  and  vary  both  in  num- 
ber and  arrangement  with  the  nature  of 
the  business  and  the  manner  of  record- 
ing; the  facts.  The  most  important  of 
tluse  (all  of  which  are  not  necessarily  t<» 
be  found  iu  the  same  set)  are  Stock 
Book,  Cash  Book,  I '.ill  Book,  Invoice 
Book,  Account  Sales  liook.  The  piinci- 
pal  books  are  made  up  exclusively  from 
the  subordinate  books  and  classified  docu- 
ments of  the  business.  In  the  most  per- 
fect system  of  dou')le  entry  they  consist 
of  two,  the  .Tonrnul  and  Ledger.  The 
journal  contains  a  periodical  abstract  of 
all  the  transactions  contained  in  the  sub- 
ordinate books,  or  in  documents  not 
entered  in  books,  classified  into  debits  and 
credits.  T!",e  lodger  contains  an  ntstrac^ 
of  all  the  entries  made  in  journal  classi- 
fied undir  the  heads  of  their  respectiva 
accounts.  It  is  an  index  to  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  journal,  and  also  a 
complete  abstract  of  the  actual  state  of 
all  accounts,  but  gives  no  further  informa- 
tion ;  while  the  journal  gives  the  reasoa 
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of  caefa  debit  and  credit,  with  a  reference 
to  tto  Bource  where  the  detail,  of  the 
tranaaction  are  to  be  found.  ....j^ 

TlZa,  CKN80B81I1P  OF,  the  '^P^rvMon 
JSOOKS)  of  books  by  some  authorlfar  ao 
a«  to  nettle  what  may  be  publluhed.  Alter 
the  invention  of  printing  the  rapid  dWu- 
Blon  of  oplnionB  by  means  of  booka  In- 
dued the  governmenta  In  all  count^i*^"  *S 
aMume  certain  powers  of  ■"Peri"""*?", 
reguUtion  with  regard  to  nrinted  matter. 
Tfc  popes  were  the  first  to  ""•V*,?*'Vi„«!: 
ular  censorshlD.  By  a  decree  (Delmpret- 
Honf^Lib^l)  of  the  l^teran  councU 
in  1515,  no  work  was  allowed  to  be  printea 
without  previous  examination  by  eccleslaa- 

tl«l  aufiiority,  the  P*"-^'*?  "h^'I^  ?hJ 
printing   being   excommunication    of   tne 
culprit  and  destruction  of  the  books.     In 
16W  Pope  Paul  IV,  through  the  Inquisi- 
tion at  Lme.  published  tfie  fi"t  Ro«|fn 
Index,  confirming  the  decree  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  in  1546,  containing  the  three 
classes  of  prohibited  books,  vi«..  anthon 
condemned  with  all  their  writings;  pro- 
hibited books  whose  authors  are  known . 
pernicious  books  by  anonymous  authors. 
In  1564  appeared  with  papal  approval  tne 
IndeVlMrorum  Prohibltorum.    The  work 
of  correcting  the  Index  to  date  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  *  Congregation  of  the  Index, 
which  consists  of  several  cardinals  and  a 
number  of  'consultors*   and   'examiners 
of   books.'      In    England    the   censorship 
was    established    by    act    of    parliament 
in  1662,  but  before  that  both  the  well- 
known     Star-chamber     and     the     parlia- 
ment Itself  had  virtually  iierformed   the 
functions.      In    1694    the    cenrtirship    in 
England  ceased  entnely.     In  trance  the 
censorship,    like    so    many    other    insti- 
tutions,  was   annihilated   by   the   rovolu- 
tion.     During  the  republic  there  was  no 
formal  censorship,  but  the  supervision  of 
the  directory  virtually  took  its  place,  and 
at   length   in    1810   Napoleon   openly    re- 
stored it  under  another  name   (Direction 
de  I'lmprimeric).   After  the  restoration  it 
nn-lerwent  various  changes,  and  ^va9  re- 
established  by    Napoleon    III    with    new 
penalties.     In  the  old  (lermau  empire  the 
diet  of  1530  instituted  a  severe  superin- 
tendence of  the  press,  but  in  the  particu- 
lar  German    states   the    censorship    was 
verv  differently  applied,  and  in  Protestant 
states  especially  it  has  never  been  dith- 
cult  for  individual  authors  to  obtain  ex- 
emption.   In  1849  the  censorial  laws  were 
repealed,  but  were  again  gradually  intro- 
duced, and  still  exist  iu  a  modified  lonn. 
The  censorship  was  aWished  in  Denmark 
in  1849,  in  Sweden  in  1809.  in  the  Nether- 
lands in  1815.     In  Russia  and  Austria 
there  is  a  despotic  .ensorship.    See  Preta, 
Liberty  of  the. 

VaaIt  TiHiilA     the  production  and  dis- 
J)00&  xrauc,    tribution  of  books  com- 


Book  Trade 

mercially.    Even  in  ancient  timen.  bef.irt 

the  Invention  of  printing,  this  trade  ba(i 

atUined  a  high  degree  of  development  ai 

Alexandria    and    later   at    Kome.    when 

Horace  mentions  the  brothers  Sosli  a*  tb( 

chief  booksellers  of  his  time.  ^C"PHs  o 

books  were  readily  multiplied  by  hand  ii 

those  times,  a«  we  hear  of  as  many  as  i 

thousand  slavea  being  employed  at  on 

time  in  writing  to  dictation.     After  th 

fall  of  Rome  down  to  the  12th  centurj 

the   trade  in  books  was   almost  entire! 

confined  to  the  monasteries,  and  consists 

chiefly  In  the  copying  of  manuscripts  aii 

the  barter  or  sale  of  the  copies,  gen.rall 

at  a  very  high  price.     But  with  the  ns 

of  the  unlversltiea   the   trade  received 

new  development,  and  iii  all  iinivergit 

towns  booksellers  and  book-agents  becan 

numerous.    The  invention  of  printlDK  h« 

a  powerful  effect  on  the   trade  of  bool 

BelUng,  as  was  first   manifested   in  tb 

commercial  towns  and  free  cities  of  tt 

German  empire.    The  printers  were  ori| 

inaUy  at  the  same  rime  publishers  an 

booksellers,  and   they  were  in  the  hab 

of  disposing  of  their  books  at  the  eh., 

market-towns  and   places   ''fiu^nt'^j 

pilgrims.     It  was  only  in  the  Iftth  c^ 

tury    that   these    two   branches   of  traj 

began   generally   to  be   carried  on  ind 

^^The°two  chief  departments  of  the  bw 

trade  now  are  publishing  and  bookse 

ing  by  retail  in  all  its  branches,  printii 

being   regarded   as   a   separate   businef 

For  the  most  part  these  two  departmen 

of  the  trade  are  carried  on  separate! 

but  it  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to 

united.     The  publisher  of  a  book  "  t 

one  who  brings  it  before  the  public  in 

printed  form,  often  purchasing  the  cop 

right,  with  the  condition  of  publishing  t 

work  at  his  own  risk ;  or  the  risk  (pro 

or    loss)    may    be    shared    between  t 

author   and   publisher.      Very   frequeni 

books  are  printed  at  the  cost  of  the  nutt 

or   some   learned   sociecy,    and   piibiisu 

on   commission.      In   order   to  secure 

large    a    sale    as   possible,    the   publist 

brings     himself     into     connection    wi 

the  retail  booksellers,  who  are  the  din 

means  of  distributing  the  book  to  the  pt 

lie.     Second-hand  booksellers  belong  tc 

special    department    of    the    retail   be 

trade,   many   of  the  books   they  deal 

having  been  long  out  of  print.    In/*"" 

the  chief  seat  of  the  book  trade  Is  Lon4 

Edinburgh    coming    next    (after   a  ic 

interval)  :  but  publishing  Is  also  carr 

on   to  a  considerable  extent  in  fue 

Manchester,    Glasgow,    and    some  ot 

places.     In  France  the  center  of  the  be 

trade    la    Paris,    where    almost  flU . 

books  appear  which  make  any  preleDNi 
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to  oecnpir  an  Important  place  in  literature. 
The  book  trade  of  the  United  States,  the 
Aief  aaata  of  which  are  New  York,  Hit- 
•delphia,  Boeton.  and  Chicago,  ia  yerjr 
brge.  Canada  and  Auatralia  are  alao  de- 
Telopinff  an  active  buaineaa  of  thia  kind. 
The  (Teat  center  of  the  German  book  trade 
ta  at  l^jp^n,  and  the  fair  held  In  the  latter 
dtjr  at  Eaater  is  the  occaaion  on  which  all 
(be  accounts  made  in  the  book  trade  dur- 
iac  the  past  year  are  settled.  The  com- 
mon practice  Is  for  the  booksellers  to  re- 
ceive  supplies  of  new  books  from  the  pub- 
liihers  on  commission,  with  liberty  to 
MDd  back  to  the  publisher  all  the  copies 
tltat  are  not  sold  biefore  the  time  of  settle- 
neat  at  the  Easter  Fair  (Ostermesse). 
or  to  carry  over  a  part  of  them  to  next 
Tear's  account  if  the  sale  has  so  far  been 
Duuccessful.  All  business  between  the 
poblishers  and  retail  booksellers  is  carried 
on  indirectly  br  means  of  commission 
iients,  especially  in  Leipaig,  but  also 
in  Berlin,  Vienna,  Frankfort,  and  other 
towns.  Every  bookseller  out  of  Leipzig 
JMi  his  agent  there,  who  conducts  all  his 
bnsiness,  and  is  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  the  other  booksellers.  A  large 
number  of  the  publishers  deposit  with 
their  agents  at  Leipaig  a  stock  of  the 
works  which  they  have  published,  and 
eommission  them  to  carry  out  all  orders 
on  their  account.  The  retail  bookseller 
Kods  all  his  orders  to  his  agent,  who 
communicates  them  to  the  lieipzig  pub- 
Uibers  and  the  agent  of  the  other  pub- 
Uihers.  In  Italy  there  is  no  central  point 
either  for  the  production  of  books  or  for 
the  conduct  of  the  trade  by  means  of 
agents.  Florence,  Milan,  and  Turin  hold 
nearly  the  same  position. 

In  publishing  new  books,  besides  the 
expense  of  copyright,  paper,  presswork, 
etc.,  tlie  publisher  has  to  consider  the 
number  of  presentation  copies  required  for 
reviews,  the  percentage  off  the  price  al- 
lowed to  the  rjtail  bookseller,  in  many 
rases  also  to  the  commission  agent,  and 
the  expenses  of  advertising  and  making 
the  work  known  to  the  public.  The 
total  number  of  works  (including  new 
editions)  annually  published  in  Germany 
reaches  now  the  high  total  of  30.000: 
m  France  10,000  to  12,000;  in  the  United 
iXl?J!  "°^  ^f***  Britain  it  approaches 
lU-WO  each.  These  figures  do  not  afford 
»  fair  comparison,  however,  in  the  ab- 
•Mice  of  any  agreement  as  to  what  con- 
nitutes  a  book,  some  countries  calling 
pabiications  books  which  others  would 
ttU  pamphlets. 

Bookworm  ""^  insect  grub  which 
.J,.  .  ,  '  f«'eda  on  books,  attracted 
wtfter  by  the  paper,  ink,  paste,  or  the 
wfcer  of  the  binding,    A  considerable 


number  of  insects  thus  attack  booka.  The 
name  especially  belongs  to  the  larva  of  • 
species  of  anobium,  a  amall  beetle,  and 
alao  to  the  larva  of  a  small  moth  re- 
Mmbling  the  anobium.  In  the  United 
Statea,  though  these  bookworms  are  not 
present,  others  take  their  place,  especially 
?  „  •"■"  jrockroach,  the  Croton  bug 
(Beatto  Germania).  The  title  is  ap' 
plied  derisively  to  men  with  whom  poring 
over  booka  ia  the  chief  interest  in  life. 
BoolaO'.    See  Boulak. 

Bcole  ^^^^'  ^EOBOE,  an  English  mathe- 
matician and  locician,  born  in 
Win;  died  in  1864.  A  native  of  Lincoln 
and  educated  there,  he  opened  a  school  in 
his  twentieth  year,  and  by  private  study 
gained  such  proficiency  in  mathematics 
that  iu  1840  he  was  appointed  to  the 
mathematical  chair  in  Quern's  College, 
Cork,  where  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent. 
In  1S57  the  universities  of  Dublin  and 
Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  degrees  of 
LL.D.  and  D.C.L..  respectively.  In 
mathematics  he  wrote  on  Differential 
Equtttiont;  General  Method  in  Analytiit; 
The  Compariton  of  Trantcendents,  etc. 
In  logic  he  wrote  An  Inveatigatiun  of  the 
Latca  of  Thought,  and  The  Mathematical 
Analyna  of  Logic,  a  profound  and  <  rig- 
inal  work,  in  which  a  symbolic  Ir  49 
and  notation  were  employed  in  re«  to 
logical  processes. 

BcOm^"***™^'  *  large  pole  or  spar  run 
out  from  various  parts  of  a  ship 
or  other  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  extend* 
ing  the  bottom  of  particular  sails.  Also 
a  strong  beam,  or  an  iron  chain  or  cable, 
fastened  to  spars  extended  across  a  river 
or  the  mouth  of  a  harbor,  to  prevent  an 
enemy's  ships  from  passing. 

Boom  (b^n>^>  a  town  in  Belgium,  about 

*"""  10  miles  south  of  Antwerp.     It 

has  extensive  brickyards,  tanneries,  etc. 

Pop.  i.'i.ses. 
BoomcranffT'-'^''"^"™"*^'  "^  missiie 

o  instrument  used  by  the 
Australian  aborigines,  and  by  some  peo- 
ples of  India,  made  of  hard  wood,  about 


Boomerangs. 

the  size  of  a  common  reaping-hook,  and  of 
a  peculiar  curved  shape,  sometimes  re- 
sembling a  rude  and  very  open  7.  The 
boomerang,   when    thrown  as  if  to  hit 


BoondM 


r4 


•om*  object  In  •dT»ncf,  lB«t*nd  of  foinf 
dlwctly  forward,  iIowIt  ttcMidB  In  th« 
.Ir,  whlrUni  round  and  round  to  •  «b- 
■id;r«bl«  hJfht.  and  ''turn,  to  tht  pod- 
tlon  of  the  thrower.  If  It  bite  an  object, 
of  couree  It  falle.  The  Au.trallan.  are 
wry  dexteroue  with  thle  weapon,  and  ^B 
na^e  It  go  In  almoet  any  ^"J^f '•o?:^'?,'^!- 
tlmea  mak  nit    t  robound  before  •tn»»°J- 

JSOOnaee  ^^^j^y  „f  mnduetan.  In  RaJ- 
Mtana,  under  BHtUh  protpctlon;  awa, 
SOO  square  mllee.  Although  .mall. 
Boondoe  ii  Important  from  t»  P««Won» 
•a  a  medium  of  commrnlcatlon  ^^tween 

Se  states     Pop.  171.277.     P;";"^:?*'^  ItS 
capital,  la  plcturrenuely  nUunted,  and  Ita 
antiquity,    nnmeroua    templeB,    and   mag- 
ilflwnt  Untaln.  give  it  a  very  Inter- 
eating  appearance.     Pop.  20,744. 
t»AA«*  (bttn).  Daniel,  a  pioneer  of  cIt- 
BOOne 'j,l„t'i;,n,   born   In    Pennsylvania 
ia  173.5:  died  In  1820.     "e  crossed  the 
Appalachian    Mountalne   In   1700  to   ei- 
plore   the   little   known   region   of  Ken- 
tucky,   and    had    many    »trenuons    ad- 
Tentures  with  the  Indian..     In  1775  he 
built  a  fort  on  the  Kentucky  river,  where 
Booneshorough  now  1«,  and  settled  there. 
In  1778  he  waa  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Indiana,   and   waa   retained   and   adopted 
Into  the  family  of  a  Shawnee  chief,  but 
at    length    he   effected    hia   escape,    and 
"ached   Boonesborough  in   time   to  save 
It  from  capture.     He  surpassed   the   In- 
dians In  their  own  arts.    In  the  end  of  the 
^ntSry  he  removed  from  Kentucky  into 
Missouri,  where  he  dM.     From  him  a 
number  of  places  in  the  United  States 

IR^li  m  •"chy%apltal  of  Boone  County, 
J)OOa«)  i^^a ;  noted  for  coal  and  lum- 
ber There  are  extensive  deposits  of 
notter's  clay  in  its  vicinity,  and  it  has 
Siachine  shops,  brick  and  tile  works,  etc. 
Pop.  10.347. 
BOOrhanpOOr'.    See  Burhdnpur. 

■D/VAVA  (bO'ru),  one  of  the  Molucca  Is- 
SOOrO  lands  in  the  Indian  Archipel- 
ago, w.  of  Ceram  and  Amboyna  belong- 
ing to  the  Dutch.  It  is  oval  lu  shape,  92 
mfles  long  and  70  broad.  Thouuh  moun- 
Kus  and  thickly  covered  with  wood, 
it  r.  pr(Suctive.  y- aiding  rice,  dyewoods, 

etc.  ^«P;.25<^/g.,g.«rd'),  a  town  of 
BOOrOOJird  ^^isfaj  proVince  of  Irak- 
ajemi,  in  a  fertile  and  wrll-cuUivated 
"alley.  It  has  a  large  trade  in  skins,  etc. 
Pop.  20,000. 
BOOSSa.    See  Bousta. 


Booll 

and  extending  to  a  greater  or  kaa  dUtaao 
an  the  leg.  Hence  the  name  was  giTen  to  ai 
lot-  -mnent  of  torturt  n«dt  oflron,  or  i 
coi  ulnatlon  of  Iron  and  wood,  fasten* 
on  to  the  leg,  between  which  and  the  boo 
wedgea  were  Introduced  and  driven  In  b; 
repMted  blows  of  a  mallet,  with  auch  vie 
fence  as  to  crush  both  muscles  and  bon« 
The  special  object  of  this  form  of  torttir 
was  to  extort  a  confession  of  guilt  froi 
an  accused  person. 
BoOtan.     see  Bhuian. 


Boot    (b»t),,an  article  of  dress.^gener- 


ally  of  leather,  covering  the  foot 


Xkt^*Mm  (bo-0't««;thatls,ox-driver>.tl: 
AOOVCB  ojpcit  name  of  a  northern  ooi 
stellatlon.  called  also  by  the  <5rH 
Arcfopfcvta*.  It  contalna  Arcturus,  a  iti 
of  the  first  magnitude. 
Booth  (W*<b),  BAtUHOTOW,  born  ( 
OOOXH  Brlghouse,  England,  In  1«5 
son  of  William  Booth  (q.  v.).  lie  *i 
commander  of  the  Salvation  Army 
Australia  (lft«6-87)  :  In  the  T  nit 
States  (1887.96>,  and  '"un'^^J"  J^ 
the  volunteers  of  America,  a  separate  ( 

ganlxation  of  the  same  charact«\ 

llJ^^Tk      Edww  Tuomabl  an  Amerio 

itOOtll)     jrtop,  born  at  Bel  Air,  Mm 

land,  in  1883,  the  son  of  the  distinguish 

actop  Junlu.  Brutua  Booth.     He  ma 

his  firat  appearance  *'  B®»*g?  '°  .^? 

and  in  1851  he  appeared  aa  Richard  I 

at  the  Chatham  Square  Theatre  in  N^ 

York,  becoming  eminent  for  his  imp* 

sonation  of  Shakespearian  d^aracters. 

1852  he  went  West  with  hia  father,  i 

malnlng  for  aeveral  yeara  in  Califon 

and  going  to  Australia  and  the  Sandw) 

Islands  in  1854.    In  1M6  he  returned 

the  Eastern  States  and  after  a  nota 

Bouthem  tour  made  a  rgft  success 

Boston  and  New  York  aa  fir  0"«'«  ^ 

reach.    In  1800  he  married  Mary  Devi 

who  died  in  1883.     In  1861  he  wen 

Ix)ndon  and  was  extremely  successf"! 

the  r61e  of  Richelieu.    Returning  to  IS 

York  he  acquired  control  of  the  \Nin 

Garden     en'd     produced     Shakespm 

plays  with  marked  auccess.     In  i^^j 

mwried  Mary  McVicker  who  died  in  1 

In  1869  he  opened  a  theater  of  nis  c 

in  n1^  York"  which  was  badly  mana 

and  proved  a  disastTOua  failure,    in  i 

he  founded  the  Players'  Club,  to  wbic 

gave   a   sumptuous  clubhouse.     "^  ' 

e  18(«.-Hi8  father,   3vmvB  Brp 

Booth,  an  English  tragedian,   (bort 

London    in    1796,    died    In    1^2). 

an  actor  of  eccentric  character  dui 

great     ability.  ^  especially  ,,rt'«"°f„"^i 

Tn    the   part  of   «»<'*«'•*,'"•.  4}^. 

his  life  waa  spent  in  the  t^nit^-d  Stat* 

The   second    son.    John    Wii.k»^    ( 

lARfl^      also    an    actor,    was    to*  , 

K'ot    Prerident    Lincoln,    AprU 


Booth 

IW.  Ht  wu  shot  by  tb<«e  trying  to 
unm  niB> 

Booth,  ^^^^t  founder  and  xeneral 
■^"»»  of  tb«  Salvation  Army,  forn  M 
N9ttiofb«m.  Bnfland.  April  JO.  Iffl9: 
<W  August  aO,  1912.     He  wai  a  ffi 

&!fti?".^**ii*^'**  ^'^  Connection 
1»0-61 ),  and  began  evanccligtic  work 
la  If  ndon  in  1866.  Under  big  guidance 
•^  JJ5'*^**°?  Army,  for  yean  tbe  aubject 
ul  ridicule,  became  a  powerful  organiu- 
tion,  with  brauches  in  every  civillied 
(ooDtry.     See  Salvation  Army. 

Booth,  }X"P*»',  »'»A*'^PJ'.  «on  of 
uV  J  William  born  in  Halifax.  Eng- 
Jtnd,  March  8,  185(1.  He  wag  educated 
prirately,  and  from  1874  on  tools  an 
important  part  in  the  work  of  the  Salva- 
"CO  Army.  He  waa  nominated  as  gen- 
»nl  by  bin  father,  and  succeeded  tbe 
latter  upon  his  death  in  1912. 

Boothia  Felix  <»>»>«-«  fe-iik.,,  » 

„  ^.      ,       ,  peninsula  of  British 

Worth  America,  stretching  northwarda 
from  the  Arctic  circle,  discovered  by  Cap- 
tain Ross  in  1830.  In  the  west  roast 
o(  tbi8  country  Boss  located  tbe  north 
Dtinetic  pole. 

BOBP  <  ?<"»>•  *^2t  «  distinguished 
..n  .  .  ^e™"n  Sanskrit  scholar  and 
phitoloBist,  born  at  Mainz,  J"  1791 ;  died 
tf  Berlin  in  1867.  He  contributed  much 
to  the  study  of  Sanskrit  in  Europe,  and 
»ied  philology  to  the  rank  of  a  science. 

J2"  5?°"*  important  work  in  the  field  was 

l^  Comparative   Grammar  of  Satmkrit. 

lleni,  Greek,  Lattn,  Gothic,  old  Slavonic. 

tni  German, 

IBoracic  Acid  (i><^'""'ik).BoEioAciD, 

I  ...    ,    ^  a   compound   of  boron 

IJitli  hydrogen  and  oxygen  (H,BOs). 
iBoracic  acid  is  found  as  a  saline  in- 
Ttnutatiou  in  some  volcanic  regions, 
p  an  mgredient  in  many  minerals, 
m  18  i'ontained  in  the  steam  which, 
giong  With  sulphurous  exhalations,  issues 
pom  hssures  in  tbe  soil  in  Tuscany.  The 
fteam  from  the  fumarolea  here  is  now  an 
pPortaiit  source  of  the  acid,  a  system  of 
Tondensation  and  evaporation  being  em- 
ployed. The  acid  forms  white,  shining. 
^Ij  crystals,  which  on  heating  melt  into 
I  transparent  mass.  The  chief  use  of  the 
PJid  18  as  a  source  of  borax,  the  biborate 
Piodium.    See  Borax. 

Oracre  (^or'aj;  Borago),  a  genus  of 
Vth  d  Plants  belonging  to  the  nat. 
fnier  Boraginaceae,  having  rough,  hairy 
]0'i«!e  and  blue,  panicled.  droopinj? 
™^ers,  and  characterized  by  mueilagi- 
1^  and  emollient  properties.  Borage 
pniMfi,  a  common  plant,  gives  a  cool- 
T«»  to  beverages,  and  was  ranked  for- 
E»iy  as  ,,ne  of  the  cordial  flowers 


Bordft^ 


rinaceS    (bor-a-JIn-a'se-g)",    tha 
»         "^     Borage  family,  a  nat- 


ural order  of  regular-flowered  moaop«^  ' 
alous  dicotyledons,  with  alternate  rough 
leaves,  containing  a  I  rge  number  of 
bcrbe  or  shrubs  eblefly  found  in  the 
northern  temiM-rat.-  regions,  among  them 
being  b<irage,  likanet,  vomfrey,  and  for-  I 
get-me-not.  m 

BoraUnS  ii^'f""'"*^-      ^•^^«    Patmwrmm 

Borax  llji'',',»X"/'  '",f^>••«^''  "'  n^aiamf 

3->t"40,).  .Native  borax  ha« 
long  iH'en  obtained  under  the  name  of 
tincal,  from  India,  the  main  source  being 
not  India  but  a  wri.-H  of  InkeH  in  Tibet. 
As  imported  it  is  in  small  pieces  of  a 
dirty  yellowish  loi.ir,  and  is  covered  with 
a  fatly  or  s.«py  matter.  Tlncal,  which 
contains  various  impurities,  was  formeriy 
the  only  source  of  borax;  but  besides 
luscany  other  sources  of  boracic  acid. 
ni<»re  particularly  in  North  and  South 
America,  and  the  salt  mines  at  Stassfurt, 
etc.,  in  Uermany,  have  been  rendered 
nvailable.  North  America  yields  large 
ciuantities,  there  being  rich  deposits  of 
b.-ax  and  boracic  minerals  on  the  Pacific 
Pure  borax  forms  large,  trans- 
Pfi  nt,  six-Klded  prisms.  whi«h  dissolve 
re...iily  in  water,  effloresce  in  dry  air, 
nnd  when  ht-ted  melt  in  their  water  of 
crystallization,  swell  up,  and  finally  fnae 
to  a  transparent  glass.  Borax  has  a 
variety  of  uses.  In  medicine  it  is  em- 
ployed in  ulcerations  and  skin  diseases. 
It  has  valuable  antiseptic  and  disinfect- 
ing properties,  and  has  been  used  for 
the  preservation  of  meat,  fish,  ond  milk, 
which  practice  ia  reprehensible.  It  is 
also  employed  In  soldering  luetals,  and 
In  makiUR  fine  glaze  for  porcelain,  as  it 
renders  the  materials  more  fusible.  It 
Is  used  in  enameling,  and  in  makine 
beads,  glass,  and  cement.  See  Boracic 
Acid. 

Borcherrevink  ^ bork'gre-vink ) ,  cab- 

,  °  ""-STEN  R.  Antarctic  ex- 

Fi?,'.^"^'  .^"™  **.  t;hristiania,  Norway,  in 
I8ti4.     On  a  whaling  voyage  in  1894-!)8 
he  made   observations  in   the  far  south, 
and  in  Aug.,  1898,  sailed  for  the  Antarctic 
seas  in  command  of  the  Southern  Cross. 
Ihe  expedition  resulted  in  u  sledge  jour- 
ney to  t8°  50'  south  latitude,  the  farthest 
south  to  that  date.     He  also  located  the 
south  magnetic  pole  at  approximately  72° 
40'  S.  lat.  and  152°  30"  E.  Ion. 
Borda    J^bo^-da).    Jean    Chables,    a 
French  mathematician  and  phys- 
icist, born  at  Dax  in  173:^. ;  died  in  1799. 
He  served  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  dis- 
tinguished   himself    by    the    introduction 
of    new    methods    and    instruments    con- 
nected with  navigation,   geodesy,  astron- 
omy,   etc.,    being    in    particular    the    in- 
ventor of  the  reflecting  cirde.    He  waa 


;  I 


one  of  the  men  of  ^'^R^^t  ,^^°^'"?«. 
the  metric  eystem  of  weights  and  mew 

tStA^I^  iboSr  one  of  the  mo-t 

Bordeaux  JJ^poptant  cities  and  porU 

of  France,  capital  of  the  dep.  of  Gteonde 

,n  the  Ga„e   about  70  »U«  fron.  ^he 

Pnd  i  bind  of  the  river  whichis  here 
Wd  with  fine  quays  and  crossed  by  a 
tagnlficeSt  stone^  brW.  and  consU^/^  «J 

Z^y  c^-^p^os^^^of^U?^  n3 
a  i^ile  of  magnilcence  hardly  surpassed 


Bordeli 


dustry.  and  there  are  sugar-refinei 
woolen  and  cotton  miUs,  potteries,  g, 
works,  distilleries,  etc.  Bordeaux  » 
Burdiffola  o!  the  Romans.  By  the  i 
riage  of  Eleanor,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Aquitalne.  to  Henry  II  of  1 
land,  Bordeaux  was  transferred  to 
EngJish  crown.  Under  Charles  VII 
1451.  it  was  restored  again  to  *ra 
Montaigne  and  Montesquieu  were  bor 
the  neighborhood.     Pop.   (1915)   .^bl 

Bordeaux  Mixture  £rkSJ^.„ 

most  widely  used  fungicide,  compost 
copper  sulphate,  lime  and  water,  m  > 
ing  proportions.    The  original  formii 


Bordeaux— Quay  of  Loals  XVIII. 


t.f  any  provincial  town  in  Eurooe.     In 
the  old  town  are  the  Cathedral  of  Saint- 
Andrtf,    St.    Michael's    Church,   with    its 
suirb  front  of  florid  Gothic,  the  IlOtel 
de    Ville,    and    the    Palais    de    Justice. 
There    are    extensive    and    finely;planted 
promenades.     Its  position  gives  »t  admi- 
rable facilities  for  trade,  and  enables  it 
Jo  rank  next  aft. '  Marseilles  and  Havre 
in  tonnage.     Large  vessels  sail  up  to  the 
town,  and  tlaie  is  ready  oommumcation 
by   railway   or  river  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean,  Spain,    and    the    manufacturing 
centers   of   France.     The    chief    exports 
are  wine  and  brandy:   sugar  and   other 
colonial  produce  and  wood  are  the  chief 
]M9om.     Shipbuilding  is   the  chief  in- 


16  lbs.  copper  suljphate,  dissolved 
gals,  water,  and  30  lbs.  lime  dissc 
Igals.  water.  The  two  solutun 
cool  are  mixed  slowly  and  thoi 
This  mixture  is  too  strong  for  soi 
poses  and   modified   formulas  ha' 

substituted.       ,^,_,...      WTiarq  tl 

BordelaiS  «-i&aS'  and' 
the  name  of  tnn  de  Bordeaux  be: 
erallv  given  to  the  wines  made 
eLv/u  departments  of  the  .outl; 
France,  Gironde,  Ifn^e^,  Lot, 
Garonne,  etc.,  though  it  is  in  the 
that  the  most  famous  are  produe 
sides  the  red  wines  of  the  a 
known  under  the  general  name  o 
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ar-refineriw, 
teiies,  soap- 
leaux  is  the 
By  the  mar- 

of  the  last 
r  II  of  Edk- 
irred  to  the 
rles  VII  in 
.  to  France, 
were  born  iu 
15)  261t>TS. 
iT-d5'),  the 
jt  known  a  nil 

composed  uf 
iter,  in  varj- 
al  formula  i-t 


dissolved  in  -.1 
ime  dissolved  i»l 
solutions  wh-Bl 
BUid  thorougblff 
g  for  some  pnf| 
lulas  Lave  twif 

IVlNES.  the  »TM 
IX  and  distnfl 
leaux  beinj  F* 
es  made  in  tw 
he  Houthwest  > 
J,  Lot.  Ta.™^ 
i  in  the  GiroD* 
B  produced.  B 
I  the  Bordela 
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SIR  ROBERT  LAIRO  BORDEN,  P.C.,  K.C.,  MJ>. 


Borden 


Borer 


Aere  are  also  white  wines,  of  which  the 
finest  rrowtha  are  Sautense,  Preignac^ 
Baraac,  etc. 

Borden,  ^obebt  Laibd,  the  Canadian 
— »  statesman,  was  Iwrn  in  Grand 
Prf,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1854.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1878  and  elected 
.  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  for 
Halifax  in  1806.  He  has  taken  a  lead- 
ing part  in  Canadian  politics  and  was 
fiiosen  leader  of  the  Conservative  Opposi- 
tion upon  the  resignation  of  Sir  Charles 
Tapper.  He  defeated  Sir  Wilfrid  I^aur- 
ier  upon  the  reciprocity  issue  and  became 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada  in  1911.  He 
received  the  honor  of  Knighthood  in  1914. 
Again  in  1917  ho  defeated  Sir  Wilfrid 
Launer  in  a  general  election  which  fol- 
lowed the  latter's  manifesto  dcclarine 
for  the  suspension  of  the  Military  Service 
Act. 

BordentOWr  a  manufacturing  town 
n  1  oi»      .,    °*  ^^^  Jersey,  on  the 

Delaware,  26  tiles  n.  e.  of  Philadelphia. 
It  contains  several  advanced  educational 
mstitutions.  Joseph  Bonaparte,  brother 
JJ  NajMileon,  resided  here  for  some  years. 
Pop.  4250. 

Bordone  (bor-^fl'na),  Pams,  an  Ital- 
ian painter  of  the  Venetian 
whool,  bom  at  Treviso  in  1500;  died 
at  Venice  in  1570.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Titian,  and  was  invited  to  France  by 
Francis  I.  whose  portrait  he  painted,  as 
also  those  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  others.  His 
works  are  not  rare  in  the  public  and 
private  collections  of  Europe,  his  most 
famous  picture  being  the  Old  Gondo- 
hfr  Presenting  a  Ring  to  the  Doge,  at 
Venice. 

irg  (b6r),  or  Eagbe,  a  sudden  influx 
of  the  tide  into  the  estuary  of  a 
river  from  the  sea,  the  inflowing  water 
nsmg  to  a  considerable  height  and  ad- 
vancing like  a  wall  against  the  current. 
fhe  most  celebrated  bores  in  the  Old 
World  are  those  of  the  Ganges,  Indus, 
m  Brahmaputra.  The  last  is  said  to 
nse  to  a  height  of  12  feet.  In  some 
nvere  in  Brazil  it  rises  to  the  height  of 
1^  to  16  feet.  In  Britain  the  bore  is 
Observed  more  especially  in  the  Severn, 
Trent,  Wye,  and  Solway. 

"  reaS  (''<i'r6-a8),  the  name  of  the 
.,  „  .  north  wind  as  personified  by 
tie  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Borecole  (Wr'kSl),  a  variety  of  Braa- 
rn\,  tu  1  *'""  oleraceo,  a  cabbage 
wn  the  leaves  curled  or  wrinkled,  and 
=aVing    no    disposition    to    form    into    a 

""rd  head. 

Borer,  "  °ame  given  to  the  larvae  of 
,  certain  insects  which  bore  hole* 

a  trees  and  thus  injure  them. 

8 — ^2 


Work  of  the  Bronse  Birch  Bonr, 
showing  Insect  and  Larva. 


Borgerhout 


Bori] 


Tlowr#»rlimit(bor'gerhout),  a  Belgian 
AOrgerUOUl  ^^j^^^   forming  a  suburb 

of  Antwerp,  with  bleaching  and  dyeing 
works,  and  woolen  manufactories,  etc. 
Pop.  37,963. 

UnrtrhPti^  (bor-ga'ze),  a  Roman  fam- 
JSOrgnese   \,y^    origlnaUy    of    Sienna. 
%    where  it  held  the  highest  offices  from  the 
m  middle  of  the  15th  century.     Pope  Paul 
%  V,    who    belonged    to    this    family,    and 
ascended  the  papal  chair  in  1C05,  loaded 
his    relations    with    honors    and    riches. 
He    bestowed,    among    other    gifts,    the 
principality      of      Sulmone     on      Marco 
Antonio  Borghese,  the  son  of  his  brother 
Giovanni    Battista,    from    whom    is    de- 
scended  the   present   Borghese   family.— 
BoROHESE,  Camillo,  Pbince,  was  born  in 
1775;   died  in  1832.     When  the  French 
invaded    Italy   he   entered   their   service, 
and  in  1803  he  married  Marie  Pauline, 
the  sister  of  Napoleon   (born  at  Ajaccio 
1780,  died  at  Florence  1825).     In  1806 
he  was  created  Duke  of  Guastalla,  and 
was    appointed    governor-general    of    the 
provinces  beyond  the  Alps.     He  fixed  his 
court  at  Turin,  and  became  very  popular 
among     the     Piedmontese.       After     the 
abdication  of  Napoleon  he  broke  up  all 
connection    with    the    Bonaparte    family, 
and     separated     from     his     wife.      The 
Borghese  Palace  at  Rome  was  begun  in 
1590,  and  completed  by  Paul  V.     It  con- 
tains one  of  the  richest  collections  of  art 
in  the  city.     The  Villa  Borghese,  a  cele- 
brated   country-house    just    outside    the 
Porta  del  Popolo,  Rome,  belonging  to  the 
Borghese   family,   also   contains   a   valu- 
able art  collection,  and  the  surrounding 
grounds  are  very  beautiful. 
'Rnrcrifl     Cesabe  (che'zi-re  bor'jA).  the 
j>UIgia,  natural    son    of    Pope    Alex- 
ander VI,  and  of  a  Roman  lady  named 
Vanozza,  born  in  1478.     He  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  cardinal  in  1492,  but  after- 
wards divested  himself  of  the  office,  and 
was  made  Due  de  Valentinois  by  Louis 
XII.     In  1499  he  married  a  daughter  of 
King  John  of  Navarre,  and  accompanied 
Louis    XII   to    Italy.     He   then,    at    the 
head  of  a  body   of  mercenaries,  carrle-i 
on   a   series   of   petty    wars,   made   him- 
self master  of   the   Romagna,   attempted 
Bologna    and    Florence,    and    had    seized 
Urbino   when   Alexander   VI   died,   l."»03. 
lie  was  now  attacked   by  a   severe  dis- 
ease,  at   a   moment   when  his   whole   ac- 
tivity and  presence  of  mind  were  needed. 
He  found  means,  indeed,  to  get  the  treas- 
ures   of   his    father   into   his    posjiessinn, 
and  assembled  his  troops  in   Rome;   but 
enemies    rose    against   him   on    all    sides, 
one    of    the    most    hitter    of    whom    Avns 
the    new    pope,    Julius    II.     Borgia   was 
arrested  and  carried   to  Snain.    He  at 


length  made  his  escape  to  his  brotb 

in-law,    the   King   of  Navarre,   and  \ 

killed  before  the  castle  of  Viana,  Ma 

12,    1507.    He    waa    charged    with 

murder  of  bis  elder  brother,  of  the  i 

band  of  his  sister  Lucretia,  and  with 

free  use  of  the  stiletto  or  secret  pois 

ing  against  those  who  stood  in  bis  w 

With   all   his  reputed   crimes  he   was 

patron  of  art  and  literature. 

HatoHq    Luobbtia,    daughter    of   P 

■""'■S**' Alexander   VI,   and   sister 

Gesare   Borgia.     In  1493  she   was  d 

ried  to  Giovanni  Sforza,  lord  of  IVsi 

but  after  jihe  had  lived  with  him  for  f 

years,  Alexander  disiiolved  the  niarrii 

and   gave    her    to   Alphonso,    nepliew 

Alphonso     II     of     Naples.     Two    .vf 

after  this  nev/  husband  was  assassins 

by  the  hired  ruffians  of   Cesare  Bor 

Her  third  husband  was  Alphonso  d°E 

son  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara.     She 

accused    by    contemporaries    of    inc 

poisoning,    and    almost   every   species 

enormous    crime;     but    several    mod 

writers  defend  her,  maintaininfr    ' "t 

charges  which   have   been    made  ;^a 

her  are  false  or  much  exuggerateti. 

was   a   patroness   of  art   and   liberal 

Born  in  1480,  she  died  in  1519. 

Bor^-O  (bor'go),    Ital.    for    'town' 

wAgw   •castle,'   occurs  as  part  of 

names  of  many  places  in  Italy.    On( 

the  most  important  is   Borgo  San  L 

nino,  a  cathedral  city  of  Parma,  wit 

pop.  of  6346, 

■Rnr'oTl  (bor-go').  a  district  ..f  Af 
JJOr  gu  jjj  jjjp  Western  Sudan.  1; 
about  lat.  10°  N.,  and  stretching  fiom 
meridian  of  Greenwich  east  to  tLe  Ni 
Kiama  and  Wawa  are  chief  towns. 
BoTlTl^  the  process  of  perfora' 
*'"**"5>  wood,  iron,  rrcks,  or  ol 
bard  substances  by  means  of  instrunx 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  BV'f  boi 
wood  the  tools  used  are  atch,  gimi 
augers,  and  bits  of  various  kinds, 
latter  being  applied  by  means  of  a  en 
shaped  instrument  called  a  brace,  or 
by  a  lathe,  transverse  handle,  or  (iril 
machine.  Boring  in  metal  is  done 
drills  or  boring  bars  revolved  by  bo 
machines.  Borin?  in  the  earth  or  i 
for  mining,  geologic,  or  engineering  i 
poses  is  effected  by  means  of  aug 
drills,  or  jumpers,  sometimes  wroi 
by  hand,  but  now  usually  by  machii 
driven  by  steam  or  frequently  by  c 
pressed  air.  In  ordinary  mining  prac 
a  bf>re-hole  is  usnnlly  commenced 
digging  a  small  pit  about  '.»  feet  d 
over  which  is  set  up  a  slirnr-leits  j 
pulley,  etc.  The  boring  rods  are  f 
10  to  20  feet  in  length,  capable  of  bi 
jointed  together  by  bos  ".'"i  screw. 


Borissoglebsk 


Borneo 


liavinK  a  chisel  inserted  at  the  lower  end 
A  lever   Is   employed    to   raise   the   bore- 
rod*,  to  which  a  slight   twisting  motion 
is  given  at  each   strolte,  when   the  rock 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hole  is  brolien  by 
the  repeated    percussion    of   the   cutting 
tod.     Various  methods  are  employed  to 
clear  out  the  triturated  roclt.     The  work 
a  much  quidtened  by  the  substitution  of 
steam-power,  water-power,  or  even  horse- 
power for  manual  labor.     Of  the  many 
furms  of  boring  machiues  now  in  use  may 
be  mentioned    the    diamond    boring    ma- 
chine,   invented    by    Leschot,    a    Swiss 
engineer.     In  this  the  cutting-tool  is  of  a 
tubular    form,    and    receives    a    uniform 
rotatory    motion,    tlie    result    being    the 
production  of  a  cylindrical  core  from  the 
.wk  of   the    same   size   as    the    bore    or 
ralilwr  of  the  tube.     The  boring   bit   is 
I  steel  thimble,  about  4  inches  In  length 
having    two    rows    of    Brazilian     black 
diamonds    firmly    embedded    therein,    the 
edges  projecting  slightly.     The  diamond 
teeth   are    the    only    parts    which    come 
m  contact    with    the    rocl;,    and    their 
hardness  is  such  that  an  enormous  length 
can  be  bored  with  but  little  appreciable 


BonSSOelebsk  (bo-re-so-glepsk'),  a 
T.mv.  „  1  i^^°  .^^  Russia,  gov. 

Tambov;  a  place  of  active  trade.     Pop. 

BorisSOV  (bo-re'sov),  a  Russian  town, 
if  ».  I,  I  *"7u  H]'^^^-  Not  far  from 
L  n  P'?*^®  ^^^  disastrous  passage  of 
P^  iS"*    ^^   '^®    French   in    1812. 

Borkum^^'^^-HM™).  »  flat  sandy  is- 
fi,o  .  }^J\r  •"  t^e  North  Sea.  near 
he  coast  of  Hanover,  off  the  estuary  of 
he  Ems  belonging  to  Prussia,  a  favorite 
f^i  ^"f  »fa-bathing.  The  town  of 
Borkum  had  a  pop.  in  1900  of  2114 
BorlaSe   (b^r'las),  V/iLLiAM.  an   Eng- 

at  oif„r,'^^\^'''^  '.°  ^"^2.  He  studied 
™mf  '''  <'.°tered  >nto  orders,  and  be- 
vla  Jlf'\^'^y  rector  of  Ludgvan  and 
.1  ',«//;, >,«?"r?^-  '°„^^'^  *•«  published 
«™<  Umory  of  Cornwall. 
aOrmiO  t^^V™?'")'  »  8™a"  town  of 
felebratf.,1   iL'-    "'*'•'  P""",^-  Son«'irio,  with 

•boutlloJo.'^"'"  '"•°*™'  «P"°8«-  Pop- 
Born,  ^^^^^^ofi,  a  French  tron- 
fh.  ^:..,r^»"'',and  warrior,  born  about 
™*fle  oi  'Rl„""^nHth  century  in  the 
1209.  Tip  H5«n  •  P^':^»«r^ :  died  about 
«tate    JL»i''P"'"l*'»''«*  f'"  brother  of  his 


1  ««  "ttuie  Places  mm  in  the 

'  on  account  of  bis  verses  intensify- 


ing  the  quarrel   between   Henry   II  and 

Borna  <bor'nft).  an  old  town  of  Ger- 
o*    r^oin-i"""-^'.!"  Saxony,  15  miles  s.  t 

Pnn  /&l  ^^^^  ^°™«  manufactures. 
Pop.  (190o)   9176. 

Borneo  (bor'ne-o,  corrupted  from 
„«  „  ^  .  "rum  or  Brunei,  the  name 
«f  fh     "i®  S°  ^*/  northwest  coast),  one 

^L  f^."HP^^''^  ^''^  .^''''''y  Archipdago, 
and  the  third  largest  in  the  world.  It  Is 
nerrly  bisected  by  the  equator,  and  ex- 
tends from  about  T  n.  to  4«  a  lat  «nrf 
from  109»  to  U^"  e.  Ion.;  greatest   en^h 

I^ut*'^fSL'"■'*''"^•  ®».  «""es:  area 
about  200,000  sq.  miles.  It  is  not  yet 
wen  known,  though  our  knowledge  of  K 

vonro  ^^"rri,*'"^""^    Increased    in    recent 
years.       There    are    several     chains     of 
mountains    ramifying    through     the    in- 
tenor,    the   culminating   summit    (13,698 
ft.)    being  Kini-Balu,  near  the  northern 
extremity.     The  rivers  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  several  of  them  are  navigable 
voL.?    considerable    distance    by    large 
vessels.     There   are   a    few   small   lakes. 
Borneo  contains  immense  forests  of  teak 
and  other  trees,  besides  producing  various 
dye-woods,    camphor,    rattans    and    other 
canes,    gutta-percha    and    India    rubber, 
honey    and    wax,    etc.     Its    fauna    com- 
prise    the     elephant,     rhinoceros,     tapir, 
leopard,   buffalo,  deer,  monkeys    (Includ- 
ing    the    orang-outang),     and     a     great 
variety   of  birds.      The   mineral    produc- 
tions consist  of  goH,  antimony,  iron,  tin, 
quicksilver,   zinc,   and   coal,   besides   dia- 
monds.     Only    portions    of   the    land    in 
the    coastal    region    are    well    outivated 
Among    cultivated     products    are    sago' 
p^i'^Ki '■'"u.    P^PP'^r,     rice,     tobacco,     etc. 
tdible  birds'-nests  and   trepang  are  im- 
portant articles  of  trade.    The  climate  is 
not   considered    un'.ealthy.     The    popula- 
tion Is  estimated  at  about  1.700,000,  com- 
prising    Dyaks     (the     majority     of     the 
inhabitants),      Malays,      Chinese,      and 
iiugis.     The  southwestern,  southern,  and 
eastern   portions   of   the   island   are   pos- 
sessed   by    the    Dutch,    under    whom    are 
a    nniuber    of    semi-Independent    princes. 
On    the  N.  w.  coast  is  the  Malay  king- 
dom of  Borneo  or  Bruni.     Its  chief  town 
IS  Brunl.  on  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
c    place   of   considerable    trade,    and    the 
residence  of  the  sultan.     Since  1841  there 
has    been    a    state    under    English    rule 
(tlini'gh    not   under   the   British   crown) 
on    the   w    coast  of   the  Island,   namely, 
Sarawak    (which    see),    founded    bv    Sir 
James  Brooke,  while  I.abuan.  an  island 
Tn    i\V-  ^'  'S"'".-.  '^  a   Rf'tlsh  colony. 
nn„,     ■^vu'"'    English    commercial    com- 
panj,   with   a   charter   from    the   British 
government,    acquired    sovereign    rights 


Bornholm 


Borrome( 


over  the  northern  portion  of  the  l«land,  Mo$ku!a),  a  Bangninary  battle  fni.| 
extending  northwards  from  about  lat.  near  a  village  «' this  name  on  tb.  rn 
6«  6'  H.  on  the  west,  and  lat.  4"  5'  oa  the  Moskwa.  7th  September,  1812,  brtw 
east,  and  including  Pome  adjacent  islands,  the  French  under  Napoleon  and  t 
British  North  Bornoo  has  an  area  of  Russians  under  I^utusoff.  Each  pai 
about  31,000  m-  miles  (slightly  greater  claimed  the  victory.  At  the  end  ..t  i 
than  Scotland),  several  splendid  bar-  day  the  Russians  retreated  in  (!o..<i  ..r 
bors,  a  fertile  soil,  and  a  good  climate,  no  pursuit  taking  place,  fh^  *>■« 
At  present  the  population  is  sparse,  and  force  amounted  to  about  laO.UlK)  m, 
a  laree  part  of  the  territory  consists  of  the  Russian  was  somewhat  less;  ..U,l 
virgin  forests.  The  soil  is  believed  to  be  dead  and  dying  covered  the  held, 
well  adapted  for  coffee,  sago,  tapicica,  Boroelvceride  l^^r.mH  "7  .  '.o 
sugar,     tobacco,    cotton,    etc.     Probably    «"*"B*J*'^*  compound  of    ,„ia 

there  are  valuable  mineral  deposits  also,    acid    with    elycerin.    roi)resented    l)v 
gold    having    been    already    found.      The    formula  C3H.BO,.     It  is  a  power! iil  ai 
chief  settlement  is  Sandakan,  the  capital,    septic,    and    being    nearly    harnil.ss 
on  Sandakan  Bay.     The  government   is   useful    in    surgery    and    niedKul    pt 
similar  to  that  of  British  coK.nies.     Tlie   tice. 

revenue  is  from  customs  and  excise  dues,  ^oron  '*'^  '"""•  8>™hol  K.  nto 
licences,  etc,  Birds'-nests,  rattans,  gutta-  **"*""  wpight  11 K  the  element  fi 
percha,  timber,  etc.,  are  exported,  the  which  all  boracic  compounds  are  dern 
trade  being  chiefly  with  Singapore  and  is  a  dark-brown  or  iireen  nniDiiih 
Hong  Kong.  Pop.  estimated  at  200,000.  powder,  which  stains  the  skin.  Ins 
nATTtlinlni  (born'holm),  a  Danish  taste  or  odor,  and  is  only  slightly  s.^u 
JSOrnnOim  j^j^^^  j^  tj,g  Baltic  Sea,  In  water.  It  also  crystallizes  into  da 
24  miles  long  and  16  broad ;  pop.  40.880.  Ish.  brilliant  crystals  nearly  as  hard 
It  is  rather  rocky,  and  better  suited  for  diamond,  which,  in  the  form  of  dust, 
pasture  than  tillage.  The  people  are  used  for  polishing.  It  is  one  of  the  I 
chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture  and  fish-  clpments  which  combine  directly  v 
ing;  pottery  ware  and  clocks  are  made,    nitrogen.  .  .     „        ,   .. 

Bonne  is  the  chief  town.  BorOUffll  (hur  o).  onRinally  a  f.>rti 

llArTiii  (bOr-nii').  a  nesro  kingdom  of  -""^w^B**  town.  In  England,  a  ( 
J9U1UU  jjjg  Central  Sudan,  on  the  w.  porate  town  or  township;  a  town  wit 
side  of  Lake  Chad,  with  an  area  of  about  properly  organized  municipal  govt 
50,000  sq.  miles,  and  a  pop.  estimated  ment.  If  it  sends  a  representative 
at  5,000,000.  It  is  a  pleasant  and  fruit-  representatives  to  parliament  it  la 
ful  land,  intersected  by  streams  that  parliamentary  borough;  if  not,  it  is  < 
enter  Lake  Chad,  and  presents  a  ro-  a  mtiniripal  horoutjh.  The  qualiluati 
markable  example  of  negro  civilization,  for  voters  in  both  classes  of  borou 
having  a  well-organized  administration,  are  the  same.  In  all  boroughs  a  ma 
a  court  and  government,  with  all  its  is  chosen  annually,  and  a  certain  num 
dignities  and  ofliees.  The  people  practise  of  aldermen  and  councilors  periodica 
agriculture  and  also  various  arts  and  ^ije  burgesses  or  voters  electin)? 
manufactures.  They  are  Mohammedans,  councilors,  and  the  councilors  oleoi 
The   Nhchii.  or  sultan,  has  an   army  of  ^y^^  mayor  and  aldermen.     Mayor,  al< 


30,000  men,  many  armed  with  firearms. 


men,    and    councilors    form    the    coni 


Kuka,  former  capital  (pop.  60,000).  near  Jq  ^1,^  ^^nited  States,  an  inoorpora 
the  western  shore  of  Lake  Chad,  is  one  ^^^^  ^^  ^.i„jjg^,  jq  g,,^,^  (,^3^^,. 
of  the  greatest  markets  m  Central  Africa,  TBrtrn^'+rlii  (bo-ro-vich'e),  a  Rjss 
a  large  trade  being  done  in  horses,  the  JSOroViltbUi  to^u  gov.  of  Novgoi 
breed  of  which  is  famed  throughout  the  situated  on  the  river  2»ls'ta  in  lat. 
Sudan.  Another  large  town,  on  the  20'  N.,  Ion.  33°  E.  A  market- town.  I 
shore    of    the    lake,    is    >gornu.      Since  9421 

.January,  1900,  the  greater  part  of  this  "DrtrnTralr  (bo-rovsk'),  a  Russian  tc 
state  has  been  absorbed  by  British  Ni-  ^vlvvjul  ^^^  Kaluga,  with  a  t 
geria,  trade.     Pop.  8407. 

Boro Budor,  «•«,£,  ^M^npSl'"'!^  Borromean  Islands  f J- 'f: 

Java,  situated  near  the  Praga  River,  15  islands  in   Lago   Magsiore,    ir.uv.  ta! 

m.  N.  w.  of  Jokjokarta.    It  is  a  pyramid.  f\^„\j.  nanie  from  the  family  of  Horroi 

each  side  measuring  600  feet  at  the  base ;  Vitelliano     Borromeo     in     1071    cat 

and     supposed     to    belong    to    the    7th  garden  soil  to  be  spread  over  them, 

century  of  our  era.  converted   them   from   barren   rooks  I 

SnrAdinO   (bor-o-de'nO),     Battle     of  gardens.     Isola  Bella,  the  most  olebH 

MvxvuAuv   ^galled   also    battle   of   the  of  the  group,  contains  a  handsome  l 


Borromeo 
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tee,  with  gardenfl  laid  out  upon  terraces 
rinng  above  each  other. 

Borromeo  (b»r-o-ma'o>.   cablo, 

V  n  .u  u^"""-'^^'   a^^^'-l^b  rated 

Roman  Catholic  saint  and  cardinal,  born 
In  1538,   at   Arena,    on    Lugo    Maggiore, 
died  at  Milan  in  1584.     In  l.j(iO  he  was 
laccessively  appointed  by  his  uncle  Pius 
IV    apostolical     prothonotarv,     cardinal, 
tod    later    Archbishop    of    Milan.      The 
reopening  and  the  results  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  so  advantageous  to  the  papal 
authority,    were   chiefly    effected    by    the 
peat  influence  of  Borromeo,  which  was 
felt    during    the    whole    sitting    of    the 
council.     He   improved   the  discipline   of 
the    clergy,     founded     schools,     libraries 
hospitals,  and  was  indefatigable  in  doing 
good.     Immediately  after  his  death  mir- 
acles  were    said    to    be    wrought    at    his 
tomb,  and  his  canonization  took  place  in 
ItJlO.— ills     nephew,     Count     Feuerioo 
ItoRBOMKO,  also  cardinal  and  Archbishop 
of  Milan,   equally   distinguished    for   the 
sanctity  of  his  life  and   the  benevolence 
of  Lis  character,  was  born  at  Milan  in 
IM;  and  died  in  HJ31.     Ik-  is  celebrated 
as  tliM  founder  of  the  Ambrcsian  Library 
(which  see). 

Borrow  (bor'o).  Geoboe,  an  English 
writer,  born  1803;  died  ISSl. 
He  Lad  a  passion  for  foreign  tongues, 
stirring  scenes,  and  feats  of  bodily 
prowess,  lie  associated  much  with  the 
Hpsies,  and  aujuired  an  exact  knowl- 
edge of  their  language,  manners,  and 
custoins.  As  agent  of  the  British  and 
foreign  Bible  Society  he  traveled  in 
trance,  Germany,  itussia,  and  the  East; 
!I>ent  hv,.  years  in  Spain,  and  published 
Ike  Gyijsiea  m  iSpain  (1841),  and  The 
me  tn  Spain  {1S42),  the  best  known 
of  his  works.  Other  works  are  Lavengro, 
targely  autobiographical  (1850),  The 
nZVl"  ^/«„.(1«57),  Wild  Wales 
USb-i),  and  Dictionary  of  the  Gupau 
Unguage   (1874).  ^ " 

BorrOWdale  <bor'6-dal),    a    beautiful 
trirf    f  1^     >     /^''^y^  '"    t''«    Jake    <lis- 
P»H  "f  ^^"Kia"*''  »n  Cumberland,  at  tla- 
nead  of  the  Derwent. 

BorroWStOUnneSS  (bor'o-stoun-nes' ; 
nm'>    „  *  J     X .   ..Popularly        Bo'- 

DMs),  a  town  in  Linlithgowshire,  Scot- 
and,  witli  good  docks,  and  a  large  trade 
m  coal,  iron,  timber,  etc.  The  wall  of 
Antoninus  ran  through  the  parish  of 
Borrowstounness.  and  traces  of  it,  called 
9100      '  I>yJ'e»  are  still  visible.     Pop. 


Borsad,  ^  ^o^°  of  Indi.n,  Bombay 
fweeti  R„.  residency,  about  midway  be- 
^een  Baroda  and  Amedabad,  and  dis- 
g^^roui   each  about  40   miles.     Pop. 


BorSippa  (^f-»'pa)f  a  very  ancient 
f     •..  u  .     *^*'y  "  Babylonia,  the  aitt 

a!  nii''''vf  ""J"'**'  ^y  ^^^  ruins  known 
as  Bira  Nimrud. 

Bory  de  Saint  Vincent  <bo-rtd6 

eki)),  Jban  Baptiste  Geoboe'°Mame! 
a  French  naturahst,  born  in  1780-  A\Ji 
In  184P.  About  lSOa-2  he  viXdtS 
Canaries,  Mauritius,  and  other  African 
islands.  He  afterwards  served  for  a  tlm« 
in  the  army,  and  conducted  scientific 
expeditions  to  Greece  and  to  Algiers. 
Chief  works,  Annalea  dea  Sciencea 
Phyatquea  (8  vols.).  Voyage  dana  lea 
Quatre  Frtnctpalea  Ilea  dea  Mera  d'A- 
fnque;  Expedition  Scientifique  de  Morie; 
/j'Ifnmme,  Eaaai  Zoologique  aur  le  Oenre 
UumaiH. 

BorVSlaW   (bor'l-slav),     a     town     of 
.  •'  Austria,  In  Galicia.     Oao- 

kerite  and  petroleum  are  here  obtained. 
Pop.  10,671. 

BorystheneS  <bo-ris'the-nez),         the 

^  .  ancient    name    of    the 

Dnieper  River  in  Europe. 
BoSa  i^'*'^?^'   "   spa  port,   west  coast  of 
,  ctardinia,  in  an  unhealthy  district, 

with  a  cathedral  and  a  theological 
seminary.    Pop.   6846. 

Boscan-Almoga^er  (bos-kftn'ai-mo' 

JUAW,  a  Spanish  poet,  born  towards  the' 
irm  "J  tlie  15th  century;  died  about 
lo4U.  He  was  the  creator  of  the  Span- 
ish sonnet,  and,  in  general,  distinguished 
himself  by  introducing  Italian  forms  Into 
opanish  poetry. 

Boscawen^^"^''*'^^"^'  edwabd,  a 

-     .    ,,.  British  admiral,  son  of  the 

first  Viscount  Falmouth,  was  born  in 
1711;  died  in  1761.  He  distinguished 
himself  at  Porto  Bello  and  Cartagena, 
and  in  1,47  took  part,  under  Anson,  in 
the  battle  of  Cape  Finisterre.  His  chief 
exploit  was  a  great  victory  in  1759  over 
the  Toulon  fleet,  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

BoSChbok  <h"sh'bok).  the  bushbuck, 
.,  .  .a   name   given    to   several 

African  species  of  antelope.  See  Buah- 
buck. 

BoSChvark  (hosh'vilrk),  the  bush- 
...         ,,  hogorbushpigof 

Africa  {Potnmochacrus  Africant's),  one 
of  the  swine  family,  about  5  i..et  long, 
and  with  very  large  aud  strong  tusks, 
rho  Kaffirs  esteem  its  flesh  as  a  luxury, 
and  its  tusks,  arranged  on  a  piece  of 
string  and  tied  louud  the  neck,  are  con- 
sidered great  ornaments. 
Bos'CObel  (b'is'kO-bel),  a  locality  in 
.  „  Shropshire,  remarkable 
historuallv;  as  the  hiding  place  of 
Vbarles    IJ    for    some    days    after    th« 
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battle  of  Worcester,  Sept.  3,  1651.  At 
one  time  he  wan  compelled  to  conceal 
hims^f  among  the  branches  of  an  oak  in 
Boacobel  Wood,  where  it  is  related  that 
he  conld  actually  xee  the  men  who  were 
in  pursuit  of  him  and  hear  their  voices. 
The  'royal  oak,'  which  now  stands  at 
Boscobel,  is  said  t<>  have  grown  from  an 
acorn  of  this  very  tree. 
Boaeovich  (bos'ko-vich).  Rooeb  3o- 
av9\,vM x\.u.    gj.p„    an  astrouomer_and 

Keometrician,  born  at  Ragusa  in  1711 ; 
died  at  Milan  in  1787.  He  was  educated 
among  the  Jesuits,  and  entered  into  their 
order.  He  was  employed  by  Pope  Bene- 
dict XIV  in  various  undertakings,  and  in 
17.50-53  measured  a  degree  of  the  me- 
ridian in  the  Ecclesiantical  States.  He 
afterwards  became  iuatheraati<'al  profes- 
sor in  the  University  of  Pavia,  whence, 
in  1770,  he  removed  to  Milan,  and  there 
erected  the  celebrated  observatory  at  the 
College  of  Brera. 

Bosio  (bo'se-o),  FBANgois  Joseph, 
AU9XU  Babon,  sculptor,  born  at  Mon- 
aco in  17<>9;  died  at  Paris  in  1845.  He 
was  much  employed  by  Napoleon  and  by 
the  successive  Bourbon  and  Orlenus  dy- 
nasties. His  works  are  well  known  in 
France  and  Italy. 

Bosna-Serai.'T  sera-iex^  /boz-na-se'- 

^viMs.%^  wv^u  ,j.j^  sp-nl-yft  vo),  the  cap- 
itnl  of  Bosnia,  situated  on  the  Miljacka, 
570  miles  w,  n.  w.  of  Constantinople.  It 
ctmtains  a  acrai  or  palace,  built  by  Mo- 
hammed II,  to  which  the  city  owes  its 
name.  It  was  formerly  surrounded  with 
walls,  but  its  only  defense  now  is  a 
citadel,  built  on  a  rocky  height  at  a  short 
distance  east  from  the  town,  Bosna- 
Serai  is  tb'>  chief  mart  in  the  province, 
the  center  of  the  commercial  relations 
between  Turkey,  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  and 
8outh  Germany,  and  has,  in  consequence, 
a  considerable  trade,  with  various  monu- 
factures.    Pop.  (1910)  51,949. 

Bosnia,  (boz'nl-a),  a  former  Turkish 
xfuauxoi  province  jn  the  northwest  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  adjudged  by  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  (1878)  to  be  admin- 
istered for  an  undefined  future  period  by 
the  Austrian  government;  area  (includ- 
ing Herzegovina  and  Novi-bazar).  19,- 
7(X)  square  miles  (of  which  Bosnia 
proper  occupies  16,000),  with  (1901) 
1,.591,036  inhabitants,  mostly  of  Slavo- 
nian origin  and  speaking  the  Serbian  lan- 
guage. Of  these,  all  but  about  one-seventh 
belonged  to  Bosnia.  They  are  partlv 
Mohammedans,  partly  Roman  and  Greek 
Catholics.  The  country  is  level  towards 
the  north,  in  the  south  mountainous. 
Its  chief  rivers  are  the  Save,  the  Vrbas, 
the  Bosnia,  Unac,  and  Drina.  About 
half   the  area  is  covered   with   forests. 


Tillage  is  carried  on  In  the  valleys  i 
low  grounds;  maiie,  wheat,  barley,  i 
buckwheat,  hemp,  tobacco,  etc.,  b« 
grown.  Fruits  are  produced  in  ah 
dance.  Sheep,  goats,  and  swine  are 
merous.  The  minerals  include  coal,  wt 
is  worked  in  several  places,  mangan 
antimony,  iron,  etc.  Among  the  ma 
factures  are  iron  goods,  arms,  Icatl 
linens  and  woolens.  Bosnia  had  h 
subject  to  Turkey  from  the  beginning 
the  15th  century  till  1875,  when 
insurrection  of  tne  inhabitants  led  to 
RuBSo-Turkish  war  of  1877-78.  It  i 
annexed,  with  Herzegovina,  by  Aiist 
Oct.  6,  1908.  This  annexation  wn»  ii 
rectly  responsible  for  the  great  Eiirop 
war  which  began  in  August,  1014. 
TtnATinrns  (bos'po-rus),    or    Rosp 

long,  joining  the  Black  Sea  with 
Sea  of  Marmora,  called  also  the  Sti 
of  Constantinople.  It  is  defended  b; 
series  of  strong  forts;  and  by  agriiin 
of  the  European  powers  no  ship  of  i 
belonging  to  any  nation  can  pa« 
Bosporus  without  the  permission  of  1 
key.  Over  this  channel  (about  S(HiO  : 
wide)  Darius  constructed  a  bridge 
boats  on  his  Scythian  expedition.  ( 
ConstaiitiHople.}  The  Cimmrrinn  I 
porua  was  the  name  given  by  the  anoie 
to  the  strait  that  leads  from  tlic  HI 
Sea  into  the  Sea  of  Azov.  TIhtp  i 
also  anciently  a  kingdom  of  tlic  n! 
of  Bosporus,  so  called  fnm  this  str 
on  both  sides  of  which  it  was  siiua 
Boss  ^^  architecture,  an  .>rnani 
XIU99,  placed  at  the  intersection  of 
ribs  or  groins  in 
vaulted  or  flat 
roofs ;  it  is  fre- 
quently richly 
sculptured  with 
armorial  bearings 
or  other  devices. 

Boss  Bule, 

a     political     term 
used       to      signify  Boss— Wells  Cathedi 
the       management 
of  federal  or  local  government  affairs 
personal  ends. 

Bosanet  (bos-U-a),  Jacques  1?''mc 

"  an  illustrious  French  prei 

Ci    and    theologian,    was    bora   <     Iti 

died  in  1704.     In  1652  he  was  ordai 

Eriest,  and  made  a  canon  of  Metz,  wl 
is  piety,  acquirements,  and  eloqui 
gaineil  him  a  great  reputation.  In  1 
he  was  appointed  preceptor  to 
Dauphin,  and  in  1681  he  was  ra 
to  the  see  of  Meaux.  He  drew  up 
famous  propositions  adopted  by  the 
sembly  of  French  clergy*  jvhich  aecu 


Boitanji 


BottoB 


li^infJt^"'"  *•'  \^^  Oallican  church 
•niiwt  the  anressions  of  the  pope.     In 

5!!L!i"f  j^  w".''*  opposed  quietism,  and 
proMcnted  Madame  (;uyon ;  and  when 
his  -  friend  F<«nelon  defended  her  he 
cause  aim  to  be  exiled.  He  was  un- 
rivaled as  a  pulpit  orntor.  and  greatly 
distinguished  for  his  strength  and  acu- 
men   as    a    controversialist.     The    great 

2^/k'"JI*"°o*'^  *''*'  "^«  *a»  controversy 
with  the  Protestants. 


Is  2J4  ruilos  .N.  e.  of  New  York.  It  haa 
a  capacious  harbor,  covering  76  so.  milea. 
protected  from  storms  bv  a  great  number 
of  islands,  im  several  of  which  are  fortl- 
hcations.  The  scenery  is  varied  and 
picturesque,  the  site  partly  consisting  of 
peniusulas  and  East  &o.'on  being  on  «n 
Island.  The  streets  are  mostly  narrow 
and  Irregular  in  the  older  parts  of  the 
town,  but  in  the  newer  parts  there  are 
many  line,  spacious  streets.     There  has 


Bostan  Jl  (Turk.,  from  boi>tan.  a 
Tiirirn„  .•  •  f^"™'?^'  a  elass  of  men  in 
1  irkey,  originally  the  sultan's  gardeners. 
£.11?"^/'"*'  en^Ployed  in  sevfral  ways 

Itrh^ouMr'"^^  '^«  "^'^^  "^  "^^^ 
Boston  (»>os'tun).  a  bormiph  nnd  sea- 

f  'm'  the  sea  T^"'  "''""'  ^  ""l*^" 
I"'t^lph^     town      Sr    "rTi';*""'^^   /•^■' 

S^.d^ai^=ter?Vr?'r,;:!St,;-;- 

L    1  '."JS?"^-     The    town   contains   some 
SA'^IL'!"'"^"-;'^^  Pnrish  church  beinTa 
.     vftf/'J'^   handsome   Gothic   str^ic 
It    ;.    ^*'.?  ^'^^^^  "f^arly  .lOt)  feet  hich 
J|;pe.s    sails,     asricultural     implemems 

•Boston,  *ne  capital  of  Massachusetts 
Pn.ri„„j  i-*"°  the  largest  city  in  New 
i-'ngland,  lies  on   Massachusetts  Bav    nt 

S^u4  ^^"^'^  ^^''-  iiyrUi  i 


View  in  the  Bosporus. 


been  developed  n  splendid  system  of  parks 
and     connertjnp     boulevards,     containing 
-ws  acres  of  picturesque  territory,  with 
ponds,    streams,    drivos    nnd    walks,    the 
whole  costinsr  over  ."suj.fKKt.fioo.     Amone 
the    principal    buildiiiL's    are    the    state- 
liouse:   tl...  ,n„nty  (ourfhouse:   the  post- 
office;  Fnnenil  H,ll   ffrom  IVter  Faneuil 
vho   presented    it    (,>   the   .itv   in    174'>) 
fnnions  )•  t.^H.-iilly  ,,s   ,),..   meetinij'  place 
or  the  revolutionary  patriots  :  tlie  .itv  hall 
or  old  statehnnsf.  n„xv  „s..d  as  public  of- 
hres;   the  splon.lid  }:rnnit(>  cnstom  house. 
<>.  (.recinn  nnhifpftiiro  :  ruibllc  balls,  thea- 
at'r.r'h-,""?-'''!    T'niversity.    sihlliTed 

a  rvs\. ■■'".'•  'V'"''  '"-y  '"^  regarded  ns 
n  l.oston  sul.url).  was  founded  in  10.19 
It  has  a  InrsP  and  very  valuable  librarv. 

in  Hoston.  Tho  Roston  Athen.Tum  hn^ 
wo  large  buildinps-one  c?,„"ainTng  ' 
l-I.rnry.  and  the  other  a  picture  galle/v  a 
hall  for  public  lectures,  and  other  room2 
for  scientific  p.irposcs.  Roston  TJniv"^ 
sity.  founded  prineipnlly  by  Isaac  Ricr 
and  incorporated  in  1869.  consists  of  Si 


Boston 


Boswell 


i«ii.M  /»f  iih«riii  »rtM  nrnnizpd  in  1873  •  *  tow"  meetlnK.'  In  the  War  of  ludo- 
.  £Cl  oi  theolS?v  IS^l  •  a  whool  o<  pendence  it  played  an  Important  part, 
ta^  W72;  a  ffl'of  mAlicin^.  1878:  K  wa.  here  that  the  oppoHition  to  th. 
and  a  graduate  •chool  of  arts  and  sciencea,  British  measurea  of  colonial  taxation 
organ^ed  in  1874.  The  institution  ia  were  atrongest.  The  defiance  reaciied  its 
w^educational.     The  New  England  Con-  height  when  the  Stamp  Act  was  repeal.'d. 

the  Tea   Act   being  uelit-d 


6  o 


'litgham 


by  the  throwing  of  three 
cnrKoes  of  tea  into  tho 
harbor.  Here  the  battio  of 
Itunker  Hill  was  fought, 
.June  17.  177."».  Pop.  «70.- 
.'"•.STi.  In  addition  are  a 
number  of  populous  sub- 
urbH.  some  of  them  closely 
Connecting  with  the  cit.v, 
there  being  about  thirty 
cities  and  towns  within  a 
radius  of  ten  miles  of  thi' 
Ktatehouse.  If  these  wen- 
incorporated  into  what  is 
often  called  greater  Bos- 
ton, its  population  would 
considerably  exceed  a  mil 
lion.  In  this  region  is  mi 
outer  parit  system  of  ii'2'*> 
acres  of  forest,  seashore 
and  river  bank,  with  12 
miles  of  boulevard. 
Pn«f  nn  Thomas  a 
JSOSIOn,  st-ottish  divine, 
born  at  Dunse  in  Hi7T; 
died  in  1732.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Edinburgh  I'm- 
versity  received  license  t" 
aervatory  of  Music  is  one  of  the  largest  in  prea<-h  in  lfip7.  «°^  >;n.l307  was  a^p.^jnt.  .1 
the  country.  A  prominent  feature  in  to  the  parish  of  ^«"<''«.'n,.?«'l'"',^''  f^ 
Boston  is  the  number  of  good  libraries,  where  he  remained  all  his  life.  He^id  s 
Besides  those  connected  with  the  univer-  engaging  hotly  in  the  ecclesiastical  cn- 
sities  is  the  Public  Library,  occupying  a  troversies  of  his  time,  Boston  publisluKl  a 
magnificent  building  and  containing  more  volume  of  sermons,  several  theolosinii 
than  1.000,000  volumes,  the  State  Library  treatises,  and  his  two  well-known  work>. 
and  others.  Boston  carries  on  an  exten-  The  Crook  in  the  Lot  and  Human  Aatiire 
give  home  and  foreign  trade,  and  is  also  in  its  Fourfold  State.  .  •     j 

largely  engaged  in  the  fisheries.  It  is  an  'Rn^WPU  (boz'wel),  James,  the  friend 
important  steamship  and  railroad  center,  ■"wwc**  ^^^  biographer  of  Dr.  Jolm- 
numerous  lines  converging  on  the  city,  son.  was  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Auchm- 
and  to  relieve  the  congestion  of  street  leek,  one  of  the  supreme  judges  of  Sfot- 
travel  an  elevated  railway  and  an  in-  land.  He  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  IH"', 
tricate  system  of  subways  have  been  con-  and  died  at  London  in  1705.  He  was 
structed.  Many  manufactures  are  carried  educated  at  Edinburgh  and  CambriiL'C 
on,  one  of  the  principal  being  that  of  became  a  member  of  the  Scottish  biir, 
boots  and  shoes.  The  first  American  but  never  devoted  himself  with  earnest- 
newsparer  was  set  up  here  in  1704.  ness  to  his  profession.  In  17(53  he  be- 
The  book  trade  of  the  city  is  important,  came  acquainted  with  Johnson — a  cin  imi- 
and  some  of  the  periodicals  are  exten-  stance  which  he  himself  calls  the  in'>st 
aively  circulated.  Boston  was  founded  in  important  event  of  his  life.  He  .nftor- 
1630  by  English  emigrants,  and  received  wards  visited  Voltaire  at  Ferney.  Rous- 
its  name  from  Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  seau  at  NeufchiVtel.  and  Pnoli  in  Torsi  ■». 
whence  several  of  the  settlers  had  come,  with  whom  he  became  intimate.  In  17•i!<^ 
Notwithstanding  its  increasing  size  and  when  Corsica  attracted  so  much  ntteii- 
importance,  the  affairs  of  Boston  for  tion,  he  published  his  account  of  Covsioa, 
nearly  two  hundred  years  were  admin-  with  Memoirs  of  Paoli.  In  17S.T  he  set 
istered  by  the  townspeople  assembled  in  tied  at  London,  and  was  called  to  tb9 


Boiwellla 


Barii^  bar.  B^inc  od  terms  rt  the  cIob- 
Siili?«»?l*^»![i**'  Jphnsoi,.  b,  at  all  tlmn 
dlUnntly  noted  and  recorded  hia  aayinn. 


Botany 


opiniooa,  and  actions,  for  future  uae  In 
hia  contemplated  biography.     In  1773  he 

fj^T'yitM"'^*'''"  A°^  '''"•'  *o  »•>«  Scot- 
tidh  HlKhlanda  and  the  ilebrldei,  and  he 

publiiibed    an   account   of   the   excursion 
after  their  return.     Hfs  Life  of  8amuel 
Johnton,  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  bloK- 
raphy  in  the  langur^e.  was  published  in 
l«in.    His  son  Alexandeb,  born  in  17V.'» 
f'Vj'^*  baronet  in  1821,  killed  in  a  duei 
In  1HS2,  excelled  as  a  writer  of  Scotch 
humorous  songs,  and  was  alno  a  literary 
antiquary  of  no  inconsiderable  erudition 
B08WCllia',.'"''-w«'''-a).    a    Itenus    of 
balsamic    plants    belonginL' 
to  the  mvrrh  family  (Amyridacen.),  sev- 
•ral  species  of  which  furnish  the  frank- 
incense   of     commerce,     more     generally* 
known  as  olibanum.     Indian  olibanura  is 
got    from    Boawellia    tkurifira,    a    large 

„?.^*'"**T**^.^°"°'^    '°    '»>«    mountainous 
parts  of  India. 

BoSWOrth  (bot'wurth),  a  small  town 

Pn»i— ^     -u     ?  o  *  ??"nty  o'  Leicester, 
England,  about  3   miles  from   which   is 

ri'c^'lv'*  ..*^"'.''^'    '^'bere    was    fought,    in 

np^;.**'V''rV"*  fe?.'^^"  Richard  III  and 

Rioh7«i  Y}\\.-  T.'i^"     '"'"l^'     in     which 

Wars    of    the    Rosea.      Boaworth    gives 
name  to  a  pari.  div.  of  the  county 
BOSWOrth,  Joseph,  an  English  phih.!- 
in  1-nn.   V  A  °^^^i\^^^   'n    IXTlvshire 

i?i  K  I   °    ?*y"?°<'    «f'er    filling    sev- 

afn  Il^'f  '1  *^?'^''""'  ?"•"  BHtish  chap- 
i>  n  at  Amsterdam  find  Rotterdam  for 
twelve  years.  He  deroted  much  time  to 
researches  in  Anglo-Paxon  and  its  cog 
Date  dialects,  the  result  of  his  studies  ap- 
pearing from  time  tr,  time.  His  cWef 
rZ}^  «••«  his  AngU>-Saxon  Grammar- 
^'^t.onary  of  the  Angto-Saxon  Lanmaje; 

IZx.^V'l^^^-  ^»  ^  '7  he  was  pre- 
BrnHnJ^o**"*  ""^f'^'y  "^  Water  Shelford. 
Rn wi  n^''*"'!,"",''  °"'  y^ar  was  appointed 
o^^i5^°°T  ^l2£tT'"  «*  Anglo-Saxon   at 

CamSidgl!"'"''"""'*  °^  Anglo-Saxon  at 
Bot,  BoTT.     See  Bntfly. 
Botan'ic  Gardens,  establishments  in 
f^"™  all  climates  ara  cu'ItivaVfortbe 

ar  IL  '^^T'""'}^^  .  the    «cien°ce  'o 
•wtanj.    and    also    for     ntroducinit    and 

p'"rfs"of  "A  ^^  '>«""t'f"l  Plamf  from 
times  [heir  «  =  %''?'"'"^-  ^"^til  modem 
tion-.*  J.**  design  was  the  cultiva- 
tiua  of  medicinal  plants.    In  America  the 


principal  botanic  fardeni  are  thow  of 
.n7  r}H''*.^  rhlUdelphla.  Waahl^Soi 
S?»-«i?"'''J'''^"'-  '»  Bf'tain  the^ltf 
il^°'i!!5fK''°"u»"  »»"»"•  «'  Kew  (which 
K?>?,J^«°hurgh.  and  Dublin.  6n  thS 
European    continent    the   chief   are    tba 

l&nc"Vc':"-  **'  ^'"•''  CoP*"h.,«. 
Botany  (bot'a-nl:  Or.  hoiunt,  herb. 
„j...  1  P'^ft),   or   PiiTTOLoor    (Or. 

pAyfoii,   plant,   and   %o«   diacourae)     la 

kingdom"''*  *''*''*'  "'"'"  °'  '*••  veTetibte 
Plants  may  be  studied  from  aeveral 
Jl^'^f '.iPf  °"'  "^  ^'«^-  The  conside"! 
rn,?th/''''*'"  K';neral  form  and  structure, 
and  the  c^jmparison  of  these  in  the  various 
groups  from  the  lowest  to  the  hlgle"t 
constitutes  vogelnble  morphology.  Ana). 
fH'Ju^^J  ''""o'^cy  treat  respectively  of 
the  bulkier  and  the  more  minute  internal 

their  functions,  i^vstematic  botany  con- 
siders  the  arrangement  of  plants  in  groupa 
and   subgroups  according   to  the  greater 

"tL^'^^f'''''''  .^^  resemblan^  l^twin 
them-     Ocographtcal  botany  tells  of  their 

d.stribu  ion  on  the  earth's  surface,  wd 
8  r  yes  to  account  for  the  facts  observ^. 
while  poteo6ota«y  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  distribution  in  the  succewSVe 
geoogical    strata    which    make    S^    the 

n^fi''^K""^/•.  ^>°''«»««c  6oto«v  com! 
prises     he  study  of  the  products  of  the 

to''mn  '"°**'*''"  as  regarda  their  uae 
The  simplest  plants  are  very  minute 
and  can  only  be  studied  by  use  of  the 
«''»P«»nd  microscope.  a"^  little  raJn! 
^•hln  H  •"'■**  has  been  standing  some  time 
r  n.L^''"*  "amined  is  found  to  contain 
of  «.^i''r,°'  roundish  green  object.,  each 
of  which  is  an  individual  plant,  condat- 
ing  of  one  ceil  only,  with  an  extenial 
Imnting  membrane  or  cell-wall  of  a  aSE 
stance  known  as  cellulose,  within  which 

nrntK"'"'"'-  ^'^'^  Protoplasm.  "he 
protoplasm  is  permeated  by  a  green 
i  aP^'A  niatter,  chlorophyll,  and  em- 
tit^Vu"  "  ''.''°  «^al,  more  solid-looking 
body,   the  nucleus.     I'rotococcus,  as  thla 

vif^^„?/"''l''  ''•""^•''  ^'^^"Kh  so  simple,  I. 
yet  able,  by  virtue  of  the  living  nroto! 
plasm  to  take  up  food  from  thi  watw 
around  it;  to  digest  that  food  and  foS 

j^^^„f  •"'*'^-^  ""*'  protoplasm  so  a»  to 
increase  m  size;  anJ,  finally,  to  nroduM 
new  IndivWuala,  more  Protorowl. '^  If  ~ 
imagine  Protococcus  to  elongate  conaldS! 

eel  -walls,  we  get  a  row  or  filament  o* 
colls,  a  veiy  common  form  among  the  low 
orders  of  plants:  the  mas^  of  ^T 
threads  aeen  floating  in  ditche.  In^ 
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■pring  and  lammer  coniUt  of  aurh  • 
flUroentoua  plant  called  Bpirogyra.  Or 
we  may  have  a  ninKle  flat  «heet  of  celU, 
an  in  the  dolirntn  srecn  m-aweed  Vha. 
Increased  complexity  of  structure  la  ex- 
emplified in  many  of  the  ordinary  aea- 
weeds,  the  stalk  and  more  or  less  flat- 
tened expnnnions  of  whifh  are  several  to 
many  cells  thifk,  the  external  cell-layera 
differlniE  somewhat  In  structure  from  the 
Internal.  But  we  cannot  distinituish  in 
any  of  these  between  a  stem,  leaf,  or 
root,  as  w««  can,  for  instance,  in  the  more 
highly  differentintpd  fern.  Plants  in 
which  such  a  distinction  cannot  be 
drawn  are  called  Tkallopkytei,  and  their 
whole  body  a  tkallut.  Thallophytes  can 
be  divided  into  two  classes:  Alym  and 
Fungi.  The  former  are  dlstinKuished  by 
the  presence  of  the  green  coloring  matter 
chlorophyll,  which  is  of  vital  importance 
in  the  physiology  of  the  plant;  some- 
times the  green  color  is  obscured  by  the 
presence  of  a  brown  or  red  compound,  as 
in  the  brown  and  red  seaweed.  The 
Fungi  contain  no  chlorophyll,  and  bIho 
differ  in  being  composed  not  of  expan- 
sions or  masses  of  colls  like  the  algc, 
but  of  numbers  of  delicate  interlacing 
tubes  or  hyphtp,  often  forming,  as  in  the 
mushroom,  quite  large  and  complicated 
structures.  Lichent  are  an  interesting 
class  between  Algse  and  Fungi,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  built  up  of  an  algn  and  a 
fungus,  which  live  togctLer  and  are 
mutually  dependent  on  each  other. 

Going  a  step  higher  we  reach  the 
Moatea,  where,  for  the  first  time,  we  dis- 
tinguish a  clear  differentiation  of  the 
part  of  the  plant  above  ground  into  a 
stem  and  leaves  borne  upon  it.  The  stem 
is  attached  to  the  soil  by  delicate  color- 
less hairs — root-hairs.  Its  structure  is, 
however,  very  simple,  and  the  leaves  are 
merely  thin  plates  of  cells.  Rising  still 
higher  to  the  fern-like  plants,  including 
Kquisetumit  (Horsetails)  and  Lycopoda 
(Clubmosses),  we  notice  a  great  ad- 
vance in  complexity,  both  of  external 
form  and  internal  structure.  The  leavea 
are  large,  often  much  branched,  the 
stem  stout  and  firm,  while  instead  of 
the  few  simple  hairs  which  was  all  the 
Indication  of  a  root-system  to  be  found  in 
the  moss,  there  are  well-developed  true 
roots.  Microscopical  examination  of  sec- 
tions of  stem,  leaf,  or  root  reveals  great 
differences  in  structure  between  various 
groups  of  ceils ;  there  is,  in  fact,  marked 
differentiation  of  tissues.  A  tissue  is  a 
layer,  row,  or  group  of  cells  which  have 
all  undergone  a  similar  development;  by 
differentiation  of  tissues  we  mean  that 
various  layers,  rows,  or  groups  have 
developed  in  different  ways,  so  that  we 


can  make  out  and  mark  by  distlnetivt 
names  tb«  elements  of  which  a  stem  or 
leaf  is  built  up.  The  structure  of  thai- 
lophytea  and  mositea  is  very  simple,  hut 
In  tn«  ferna,  beaides  other  well-marked 
tissues,  we  tat^t  with  one  of  so  great 
Importance  in  the  higher  plants  and  so 
constantly  present  that  it  is  used  as  a 
distinctive  cnaracteristic  of  all  the  plant '< 
above  the  mosses.  Ferns  and  floworinK 
plants  which  contain  this  t-a«cu/ar  tissue: 
are  known  as  vascular  plants,  in  contrast 
to  the  thallophytes  and  mosses,  or 
cci'ttlai-  planta,  where  it  is  not  foumi. 
Microscopical  examination  '  a  very 
thin  longitudinal  slice  ^  the  stem, 
root,  or  leaf-stalk  of  a  vascular  plant 
reveals  bundles  of  long  cells  runninx 
lengthwise,  the  walls  of  which  are  not 
uniformly  thin,  as  in  the  cells  making  up 
Ihe  groundwork  of  the  portion  examined, 
but  are  covered  with  curious  markings 
which  are  seen  to  represent  local  thUken- 
ings  of  the  walls,  thin  places,  or  pit», 
being  left  between  them.  These  cells, 
which  are  quite  empty,  are  the  wo«^ 
cells;  they  are  placed  end  to  end,  and 
when,  as  frequently  occurs,  th  end-walls 
separating  the  cavities  of  two  cells  become 
absorbed,  a  wood  teasel  is  formed.  Nonr 
the  elements  of  the  wood,  but  differing 
greatly  from  them  in  their  delicate,  un- 
changed walls  and  thick,  viscid  contents, 
are  the  hast-veaaela,  or  aievc-tubcs,  so 
colled  from  the  end-to-end  communication 
between  two  cells  beiL-s  «.  t  b'.lshed,  ii -t 
by  absorption  of  the  whole  wall,  but  by 
its  perforation  at  numerous  spots,  fonn- 
ing  a  sieve,  or  cribriform,  arrangeincnt. 
This  combination  of  wood  and  bast  ves- 
sels forms  the  essential  part  of  what  i^ 
therefore  known  as  vascular  tissue. 

Phanerogams,  or  Flowering  I'lania, 
represent  the  highest  group  of  plants; 
Seed-planta  would  be  a  better  name,  as 
their  main  distinction  from  those  already 
described  ia  the  production  of  a  si  id. 
The  much  greater  variety  in  form  and 
structure  seen  in  them  as  compared  with 
the  ferns  justifies  us  in  regarding  tbeia 
as  the  highest  group  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  They  are  divided  into  two 
classes.  (1)  Those  in  which  the  seed 
is  developed  on  an  open  leaf,  termed  a 
carpel,  and  called  therefore  Gymnosperms 
(Gr.  gytnnos,  naked,  and  sperma,  seed) ; 
and  (2)  those  in  which  the  seed  is 
developed  in  a  closed  chamber,  formed 
by  the  folding  together  of  one  or  more 
carpels,  and  called  accordingly  Angia- 
aperma  (Gr.  angeion,  vessel).  To  llie 
former  belong  the  Conifera — pines  and 
firs — and  Cycada;  to  the  latter  the  rest 
of  our  trees  and  the  enormous  number  o{ 
field   and   garden  j^ants   which  are  not 
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MMirlded    into    MouorotyMont,    wber* 
tiM  •Bbriro  or  TouDg  plant  contained  in 
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Ki'Tf  J  "f  """  P"™«r7  war;  and 

!S^„«'*'w^'  '"  P«"»"««>t  Elk«  tf>  last 
rroup.     Phanerowmii    ar«    differentiated 

l!l!..i  !i  "''"«/PO''t'«n  ■bore  the  ground. 
eonaUtIng  of  a  stem  bearing  iearea.  and 
•  -ubterranean  root-portion.     Both  atein 

2l?#i.rrj^«'?^?!!S"  «>P«o"«>y   branched. 
«o  that  one  IndMdua    may  cover  a  lara« 
|.reo  both  above  and  below  ground.    8?em 
eave^  and  ropta  all  .how  great  varieS 
«n  fr.mi  and  adaptation.  vaneiy 

t«ln«J  •in'^^r*  *"■  !;"«J'm^nt"y  plant  con- 
tained In  the  need,  con«ii.t«  of  a  verv 
«hort  ax«  or  atem.  bcnring  one  (In 
Monocotyledon. ),  two  (|n  WooVv" 
ledone)  or  aeveral  (In  many  OymnL 
«Derm«)  primary  leavea.  the  LtyZdlonV 
above  which  It  terminates  In  c  little  bufi 

na.^.''7nt'  .r""*.  ''-'''^   "'•'™   '"e  nl 

??h«  ♦hi°  *^I  Pr«ni"ry  root  or  radicle. 

V^hen  the  seed  germinates  the  radicle  is 

he  first  to  protrude  between  theTparn t- 

nxes  itself  in  the  soil.  Then  the  Dhimiil» 
Kfows  out  accompanied  or  not.  as  the 
f"^  ?»y  ^*  by  the  cotyledona.  whch 
hare  hitherto  concealed  and  protected  it 

l^iil  "J"P/^  "^r^^  "«<"•  /eve  Sflnto 
«  stem  bearing  leaves.  The  stem  con- 
t.nues  growing  in  length  at  Us  apex 
throughout  the  life  of  the  nlant-  «f  » 
Hhort  distance  below  the  ape?  g"roWth  iS 

and  Dicotyleoong  it  also  cvntuin,.!  v  ^. 
creases  in  thicliness  through  Its  who?e 
hX":  S.rri^'*^'""'  are  dlstingulh^ 
Ken  for  n*J''lJ  ''^f"  °'"^«  '•>«  •»^"  has 
rhfln.,«?  ^  '*■  diameter  remains  un- 
SrHn^r*-     1st®  «""«  "'e  aPpHes  to  the 

found  l"-  th?i„f  ""*."'  thisllfference  is 
round  in  the  internal  structure.  In  the 
J;.vmno8perm    and    Dicotyledon    a    trans^ 

he  foS°°  '"  *  ^"y  y«"''K  stage  has 

the  following  appearance :  Starting  from 

he  outside  we  Cave.    (1)    a  single   or^ 

:T'  Sr  •iS  "*"?  ^'*''  thlcrfxte^na 
J^i  '''^   epidermis.      (2)    Inside    fM« 
and   forming   what   is  called    the   cor*^^' 
are    a    number    of    thin-walled   Lnrff' 

int4tlu?af  sSc^r  |&  „^„"^,Si 
m'.nt.  where  there  is  n  "  dove  talllngT 

(5)  within  the  cortex  a  ring  of  raseulnr 
bundles,  each  consisting  essfntially  of  a 

outSde^'a',;!;  «  ^««t-^'^T"'«  towards  the 
outside   and   wood-vesse  s   on    the   inside 

S?*''',''^  *  «°«'e  layer  of  «l"  the 
cambtum-laver.     (4)   Within  the  ring  of 


bandies  the  p(t»,  of  parenchTna  Mm  tb* 
cortex,  and   united  tV  it  by  itoulda  rf 

tar?  Jr!  »>»«>'«•*»<»  kwwn  aa  mrdi.1. 
wry   rB|>«.     As   the  young  item   crowa. 

hl!f  ii^Ki""  by  development  of  fr-jrti 
bast,  cambium,  and  wood,  ao  that  insteMi 
of  a  ni-mber  of  separate  bundl"  tbei*1a 
H^'Ttf '''f  ^■■<^»»'"'  ring.  The  camUnm- 
fh^'wWlf/'"  r*!'^*  »"''»»>  throughont 
Hntir*"*'*  "u*  "'  *'•*  P'«n».  *nd  by  pro- 

on  the  insidf"  Pauses  continual  increase  in 
thickness.     The   epidermis,    which    would 

strain  of  the  growth   inside.   I«  replaced 

velopment  of  which  keeps  pace  with  in- 
crease in  diameter.  Now  In  thr  young 
monocotyledonous  stem,  instead  of  a  few 

nith  f"rn.S"""r*^  '"  »  ''""^  -eparating 
?clt JlS  »r"*".!  »  Kf"*  number  arS 
scattered  through  the  whole  Internal 
PBrenrhymatous   tissue,  so   that  we  can- 

K  ^o'^kT^'^I:'  »"'^«  "^  cambium- 
laytr,  so  that  when  once  formed  their 
development  Is  complete,  and  theii  a 
no  Increase  in  thickness.  Stems,  wliich 
may  be  ttmple  or  branched,  tri  either 
«rna/  or  tuhterranran.    AMol  foVm.  awf 

S2nts    or'^^/h  "l^"?."  "'  °l»"t   hertaceo" 

U)  Prottrate,  as  the  creeping  runners  of 

oiL''*'Lr:'^''i:;  (3>  (^«'»64.  ;n  which 
^se  .Mc^  may  either  twine  round  a 
aupport.  like  the  hop;  or  hold  on  h5 
means  of  prickle,,   like'  the  bramb?e ;  o? 

r  finlli "%  "y  '^"f  •■'•'  "  '°  the  V  ne  • 
?hL  .f""^'  by/ooM6er.  given  off  from 
the  stem,  as  in  the  ivy.  Examnles  of 
subterranean  stems  are:  (1)  the^wfom. 
a  horizontal  stem  sending  forth  Sai 
shoots  from  its  upper  and  roots  from  ?s 
l^n  ""f'«^«:  (2)  the  tuber,  a  much- 
swollen  fleshy  stem,  like  the  TOtato  thL 
eyes  of  which  are  buds;  (3)  the  fi,,/? 
a  very  short  undeveloped  stem  with 
crowded,   overlapping  leaves,   as  "he  on- 

*«.?''*'j'^f*'*  P'"o<'eed  from  buds  which  are  \ 
formed  in  the  autumn  in  the  axils  ^  ^ 
the  leaves,  that  is.  at  the  point  whe?e 
sfeJf'f,.'"'  '^"f-^.t*"'  is  joined  on  to  th" 
SJ.  *'"'*:,  '■^°"''°  do.,..ant  ti  •.,  gh  thi 
winter,  and  grow  out  into  ne^  f  »ts  in 
the  .spring.  ■  ™'*  '" 

The  leaf  is  borne  on  the  ste.r '  {^  t\. 
srowui  18  limited,  it  soon   reaches  tht 
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normal  size  e>nd  stops  erowinj?.  The 
places  where  leaves  come  off  from  the 
stem  ate  called  notUia.  There  is  ^reat 
variety  both  in  the  positioQ  and  form  of 
leaves.  Their  position  is  said  to  be 
radical  when  they  art  all  borne  close 
together  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  as  in 
the  dandelion;  or  cauline,  when  they  are 
borne  on  the  upper  parts;  in  the  latter 
case  they  may  have  a  whorled  arrange- 
ment, where  several  come  off  at  the  same 
lei'el  In  a  circle  round  the  stem,  as  in 
the  herb  Paris;  or  opposite,  where  two 
stand  on  opposite  sides  at  each  i^ode,  as 
in  the  gentians;  or  alternate,  where  only 
one  comes  off  at  any  one  level.  The 
study  of  leaf  arrangement  is  known  as 
pXvilotamf.  A  leaf  may  be  stalked  or 
sessile;  it  aessile,  the  blade  is  joined 
directly  on  to  the  stem.  The  stalk  is 
known  as  the  peMole,  the  flattened  ex- 
panded blade  as  the  lamina.  The  leaf 
may  be  simple  or  compound.  A  simple 
leaf  cannot  be  divided  without  tearing 
the  lamina ;  wh!<e  a.  compound  leaf  is 
made  up  of  independent  leaflets,  which 
may  come  off  from  the  same  point,  as  in 
the  horse-chestnut,  which  !s  the  digitate 
form;  or  may  be  arranged  along  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  petiole,  as  in  the  ash, 
which  is  the  ninnate  form  of  a  compound 
leaf.  The  "tissue  of  the  lamina  is 
traversed  by  vascular  bundles,  which  are 
continuous  through  the  petiole  with  those 
of  the  stem.  The  great  variety  of  their 
ramifications  is  the  cause  of  the  often 
very  characteristic  venation  of  the  leaves. 
Leaves  are  said  to  be  deciduous  when 
they  fall  annually,  as  they  do  in  the  most 
commoc  forest-trees ;  or  persistent  when 
they  last  longer,  as  in  the  firs,  laurels,  etc. 
Leaves  of  phanerogams  are  often  very 
much  modined  or  metamorphosed;  thus 
the  spines  of  the  cactus  are  metamor- 
phosed or  modified  leaves,  as  are  also 
several  forms  of  those  curious  leaf- 
growths  known  as  pitchers,  and  many 
tendrils,  such  as  those  of  the  pea  tribe. 
When  we  consider  the  flower  we  shall 
find  that  its  various  members  are  all 
more  or  less  modified  leaves. 

In  Dicotyledons  and  Gymnosperms  the 

?irimary  root  or  radicle  after  emerging 
rom  the  seed  continues  to  grow  vigor- 
ously, often  with  copious  lateral  branch- 
ing, forming  an  extensive  root-systrnt ; 
but  in  Monocotyledons  it  soon  perishes, 
and  its  place  is  taken  by  roots  developed 
from  the  base  of  the  stem ;  such  roots  are 
called  ttdventitioiii.  Adventitious  roots 
occur  also  in  Dicotyledons,  as  in  creeping 
stems  like  the  strawberry,  which  brars 
buds  at  intervals  from  which  new  shoots 
•re  formed  and  roots  given  off.  The  oling- 
k>(  roota  of  the  ivy  are  also  adventitious. 


There  are  many  forms  of  roots ;  some  are 
large  and  woody,  as  those  of  trees ;  others 
fibrous,  as  in  grasses;  or  they  may  be 
greatly  swollen,  forming  the  fleshy,  glob- 
ose root  of  the  turnip  or  the  conical  one 
of  the  carrot.  Such  fleshy  developments 
are  due  to  the  plant  storing  up  a  quantity 
of  reserve  food-material  in  the  first  year 
on  which  to  draw  in  the  second,  when  it 
will  want  to  expend  all  its  en«rgy  in 
flowering  and  fruiting.  The  potato,  which 
is  a  swollen  stem,  answers  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  mistletoe  and  other  parasites 
give  off  sucker-like  roots  which  penetrate 
into  the  tissues  of  their  host. 

As  to  their  reproduction,  plants  may 
be  asexual,  that  is,  not  requiring  the 
co-operation  of  two  distinct  (male  and 
female)  elements  to  produce  a  new  indi' 
vidual;  or  sexual,  when  two  such  elf» 
ments  are  necessary,  and  a  process  of  fer 
tilization  takes  place  in  which  the  femaU 
cell  is  impregnated  by  one  or  more  male 
cells,  and  the  cell  resulting  from  the 
fusion  of  the  two  gives  rise  by  very  es 
tensive  growth  and  division  to  a  new  in- 
dividual. In  the  very  lowest  plants, 
like  Protococcus,  only  asexual  reproduc- 
tion is  known,  but  in  most  Thallophytes 
both  forms  occur.  In  the  asexual  method 
numbers  of  small  cells  called  spores  are 
produced  which  on  germination  give  rise 
to  a  plant  similar  to  that  which  bore 
them.  In  the  sexual  process  the  contents 
of  a  male  organ  escape  and  impregnate 
the  oosphere,  or  female  cell  contained  in 
the  female  organ.  The  fertilized  oflsphere, 
is  termed  an  oospore,  and  by  growtli  and 
division  gives  rise  to  a  plant  like  that  on 
which  it  was  produced.  In  mosses  and 
fern-like  plants  both  sexual  and  asexual 
reproductions  occur;  but  here  the  history 
of  the  life  of  the  plant  is  divided  into 
two  stages,  one  in  which  it  exists  as 
an  asexual  individual,  another  in  which 
it  is  sexual.  In  the  fern,  for  instance, 
brown  marks  are  seen  on  the  back  of 
some  of  the  leaves,  these  are  little  cases 
containing  spores;  the  fern  as  we  know 
it  is  an  asexual  individual  producing 
spores.  The  spores  when  set  free  ger- 
minate on  a  damp  surface  and  prodiire 
not  a  new  fern-plant,  but  a  tiny  green 
heart-shaped  cellular  expansion,  called  a 
prothaUium,  attached  to  the  substratum 
by  delicate  root-hairs.  Microscopical  ex- 
amination of  its  under  surf.Te  reveals  the 
sexual  organs,  a  male  organ  producing 
motile  male  cells,  whic  escape,  pass 
into  the  female  organ,  ;  1  fertilize  tbe 
oBsphere,  which  then  becc  les  t(  Sspore. 
The  oSspore  does  not  proauce  i.  w  pro- 
thallium,  but  a  fern-plant  like  the  <ine 
with  which  we  originally  started.  The 
cycle  is  thus  comxilete. 
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m^fiofrr  °'  *  «eed-plant  Is  a  shoot 
modified  for  purposes  of  reproduction.    A 
buttercup,    for    instance,    consists    of    a 
number  of  modified  leaves  borne  in  several 
Whorls  on  the  somewhat  expanded  top  of 
the    stalk,    the   recei.tacle    or   thalamus. 
Dissection  of  the  flower  sho^.    (1)    An 
outer  whorl  of  five  green  V.  v,  -.  vLy  like 
ordinary    foliage    leaves      these    ar^    tl - 
»epal8,  and  together  ma  c-  up  the  <'abir>^. 
(.i)An  inner  whorl  of  f  .  ^  •  ^llo'v  loiv, 
composing  the  corolla,  e    -h  Je.-if  being  u 
petal.     (3)  More  or  less  "ro-''our\  by  the 
petals   are   a  great   number  of  gtam..t$, 
each    consisting    of    a    slender    stalk    or 
filament  capped  by  an  anther,  a  little  case 
containing  the  dry  powdery  pollen.    The 
stamens  are  really  much-modified  leaves: 
collectively    they    form    the    andrwcium. 
(4)  The  rest  of  the  receptacle  right  up  to 
the  apex  is  also  covered  by  verv  much 
modified  leaves,  the  carpels,  form'ing  the 
pi»fi/   or   gynacium.      Each    carpel   con- 
sists of  a   basal   portion,   the   ovary,   in 
which   IS  contained   an   ovule,   and   of  a 
tprminal  beak-like  portion,  the  style.    The 
andropoiura     and     gynwdum,     being    the 
parts  directly  ooncernod  in  reproduction, 
nre  distinguished,  as  the  essential  organs 
of  the  flower,  from  the  calyx  and  corolla, 
which   are   only   indirectly   so   concerned, 
though  of  great  importance  in  the  process. 
1  ho  ovule  contained  in  the  ovary  is  equiv- 
nlent  to  the  .spore  produced  by  the  fern, 
but  instead  of  escaping  and  producing  an 
indppcndent  .sexual  individual  it  remains 
in  the  ovary,  where  processes  go  on  within 
It  corresponding  to  those  resulting  in  the 
formation   of    the   free   and    independent 
protliallium   of  the  fern,  and   finally  an 
o-.sphere   is    produced.      Tollen    from   tlie 
stamen  of  the  same  or  another  plant  has 
meanwhile  been  brought  on  to  the  special 
rjceptive  portion  of  the  style  known  as 
Uiesttgma,  where  it  protrudes  a  long  tube 
wh  ch   reaches   right  down   through   the 

tMl*?  *^^^  °''"'^-.  '^^'^  t»be  represeuls 
he  male  element;  it  comes  into  close  con- 
ta.t  with  the  oflsphere  and  fertilizes  it. 
Ihe  o<5sphere  then  becomes  an  oiJspore, 
which  by  growth  and  division  forms  the 
tnihvyo  or  new  plant,  while  still  included 
in  the  coats  of  the  ovule.  The  ovule  thus 
hw,.mes  the  seed,  which  ultimately  leaves 
brvo'"°         ^       '  ^^""S  ^^^^  it  the  em- 

«.K".*K''i'"^'''-'"P  the  members  of  each 
l,Z  ,  '^^^^^  composing  the  flower 
1:1a^  .,^.  the  receptacle  quite  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  and  of  those  of 
Mjuimng  whorls.    In  many  flowers,  how- 

Z!i„-°**"**"u  *=H^  P''»<^«  between  the 
simiar  members  of  a  whorl;  thus  the 
petals  frequently  cohere  to  a  greater  or 
lew  distance  from  their   base,  and   two 


great  divisions  of  the   Dicotyledons  de- 
pend   on    this    condition,    namely.    Poly- 
petalx,  where  the  petals  are  free,  as  in 
the  buttercup  and  poppy:  and  Gamopei- 
ate,  with  more  or  less  coherent  petals,  as 
in  the  bluebell  and  primrose.     Similarly 
the  gynoBcium,  instead  of  being  composed 
of  free  carpels  as  in  the  buttercup,  the 
apocarpous  condition,  may  be  formed  by 
the  cohesion  of  several  carpels  Into  a  one 
to  several  chambered  compound  ovary,  as 
m  the  snapdragon,  when  it  is  said  to  be 
ayncarpous.    Adhesion  also  occurs  between 
members   of   diflFerent   whorls;    thus    the 
stamens   are   frequently   inserted   on    the 
base  of  the  petals,  so  that  if  we  pull  off 
a  petal  a  stamen  comes  with  it ;  and  some- 
times, as  in  orchids,  the  androecium  and 
gynoecium    are   adherent.      If   the   other 
floral  whorls  are  inserted  on  the  recep- 
tacle beneath  the  pistil  they  are  said  to 
he  hypogynoua  and  the  pistil  superior,  as. 
for  instance,  in  the  poppy;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  in  the  fuchsia,  they  spring  from 
the  top  of  the  ovary,  they  are  said  to  be 
eptfjynous  and  the  pistil  inferior. 

An  important  characteristic  is  the  fruit. 
which  is  the  result  of  fertilization  on  the 
ovary.     While  the  changes  are  going  on 
by  which  the  ovule  becomes  the  seed  the 
ovary  also  grows,  often  enormously,  and 
torms  the  pericarp,  which  surrounds  and 
protects  the  seed  or  seeds.    The  pericaro 
<onsist8  of  an  outer  layer  or  epicarp,  a 
middle  layer  or  mcsocarp,  and  an  inner 
or  cndocarp.    The  outer  usually  forms  the 
skin  of  the  fruit;  the  two  others  may  be 
succulent  as  m  the  berry,  or  the  mesocarp 
only  may  be  succulent  and  the  endocarn 
hard  and  stony  as  in  the  plum.     Besides 
the  embryo  the  seed  contains  a  store  of 
food-material  on  which  the  young  plant 
feeds  during  the  first  stages  of  its  growth. 
Ihis  consists  of  albuminous,  starchy,  or 
fatty  matter.    In  what  are  called  albumi- 
nous seeda,  as  those  of  palms,  the  seed 
Is   chiefly   composed   of  food-material  in 
w-hich  is  embedded  a  small  embryo;  the 
edible  part  of  a  cocoanut  is  the  albumi- 
nous   reserve    material.      In    other   seeds, 
like  the  bean,  the  fleshy  cotyledons  have 
already  absorbed  this  food-material  Into 
themselves,  and  the  seedling  draws  on  its 
own  cotyledons  for  support;  these  seeds 
are  known  as  cxalhuminous. 

«•^'*\"''  /*"t*^  ;'**"*'«  that  the  ovule 
might  be  fertilized  by  pollen  from  the 
same  flower  or  from  another  plant*  es- 
periment  has  shown  that  the  latter 'pix>- 
duces  better  results,  both  as  regards  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  seed,  and  the  vigor  of 
the  seedlings.  That  is.  (ross-fertilization 
Is  preferable  to  self-fertilization,  and  the 
various,  often  extremely  curious,  shapes 
of  a  flower  and  its  parts  are  maioiy  for 
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the  purpose  of  ensuring  the  former  and 
preventing  the  latter. 

Many  flowers  contain  both  stamens  and 
pistil,  these  are  termed  bisexual  or  her- 
maphrodite (  5  )  ;  while  others  contain 
stamens  or  pistil  only,  and  are  said  to 
be  unisexual.  When  both  male  (rf) 
and  female  (9)  tiowers  occur  on  the 
»ame  plant  the  species  is  monacious,  like 
the  hazel;  while  it  is  diwcious  if  tlie  sepa- 
rate sexes  are  borne  on  different  jndivid- 
aals,  as  is  the  case  in  the  hop. 

Plants  which,  lilce  the  sunflower,  pass 
through  all  the  stages  from  germination 
to  production  of  fruit  and  seed  in  one 
teason,  and  then  perish,  are  called 
annuals;  if  two  years  are  required,  as 
with  the  turnip  and  onion,  they  are  bien- 
nials; while  perennials  last  several  to 
many  years,  during  which  they  may 
flower  and  seed  many  times. 

Physiology. — A  plant  is  built  up  chiefly 
of     four     elements:     carbon,     hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  with  small  quanti- 
ties of  sulphur,  iron,  phosphorus  and  other 
mineral    matter.      Substances    containing 
these  must  therefore  form  the  food.     A 
green  plant  can  take  up  its  carbonaceous 
food  in  a  very  simple  form  by  means  of 
the  green  chlorophyll  contained  especially 
in  its  leaves.     This  absorbs  some  of  the 
Bun's  rays,  and  by  virtue  of  the  energy 
represented  by   the  light  so  absorbed   it 
can  obtain  the  carbon  from  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  present  in  the  atmosphere.     An 
animal,  having  no  chlorophyll,  has  to  use 
more     complex     carbon-containing     com- 
bounds :  in  fact,  those  which  have  already 
been  worked  up  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
The  other  items  of  the  food  are  obtained 
from  the  water  and  mineral  salts  in  the 
soil,    the  salts  being  brought  into   solu- 
tion  and   absorbed   with   large  quantities 
of  water  by  the  roots.     The  leaves  ore 
the  laboratory  where  the  food  is  worked 
up    into    the    complex    compounds    whioh 
form  the  plant  substance,  and  to  raise  the 
crude  material  from  the  absorbing  roots 
to  the  leaves  there  is  an  upward  current 
of    liquid    through    the    stem.      This    is 
known   as  the   transpiration   current;   It 
travels  in  the  wood-cells.    A  much  larger 
quantity   of   water   is   absorbed    than    is 
required  as  food;  this  is  got  rid  of  by 
transpiration,  that  is,  by  the  giving  off  of 
water-vapor    from    the    leaves.     This    is 
evident  if  a  plant  be  placed  under  a  glass, 
shade   in   the   sunlight,   the   vapor  given 
off    becoming    mndonscd    on    the    glass. 
The    complex    compounds    elaborated    in 
the  leaves  are   returned   to  all  parts   of 
the  plant  where  growth,  or  storage  of  re- 
serve material,  is  taking  place,  by  means 
«f  the  other  constituent  of  the  vascular 
bundle,  the  bast  tissue. 


Fun^  and  a  few  seed-plants  contain 
no  chlorophyll  and  cannot  therefore  get 
their  carbonaceous  food  from  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  of  the  atmosphere,  but  have  to 
live  on  decaying  vegetable  or  animal  mat- 
ter, whence  they  are  termed  saprophytes 
(Greek  sapros,  rotten),  like  mushrooms, 
or  on  living  plants  or  animals,  when  they 
are  parasites;  such  are  the  fungi  which 
cause  diseases  in  these  organisms.  Plants, 
like  animals,  breathe ;  respiration  goes  on 
both  dwy  and  night,  and  is  representi-d 
by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  and 
the  return  of  carbonic  acid  gas  to  the 
atmosphere.  If  we  prevent  a  plant  from 
breathing,  that  is  keep  it  in  an  atmo- 
sphere containing  no  free  oxygen,  it  will 
sooner  or  later  die. 

l>!ystcmatic  Botany. — In  botany,  as  m 
zoology,    individuals    which    closely    re- 
semble   each    other    form    collectively    a 
species.     Where   existing  differences  are 
considered  too  minute  to  constitute  differ- 
ence of  species  the  set  of  individuals  in 
which  they  occur  ranks  as  a  variety  of 
the  species.     A  group  of  species  which, 
though  liaving  each  some  distinctive  pe- 
culiarity, yet  on  the  whole  resemble  each 
other,  constitutes  a  genus.     Assemblages 
of    genera    agreeing    in    certain    marked 
charnctors  form  families  or  natural  orders. 
The   names  of   the  orders  are  generally 
formed  on  the  type  of  Rosacea,  the  rose 
oiiior,     Ulmacew,     the    elm    order,    etc. 
Classes,     such     as    Monocotyledons    and 
Dicotyledons,  contain  a  large  number  of 
natural    orders.      The    older    systems    ^l 
classification   were   based   largely   on   the 
uses  of  plants,  for  they  were  studied  sim- 
ply  from   a   medicinal  or  generally  eco- 
nomic point  of  view.     In  1682,  however. 
John    Ray    discovered    the   diF^rence   b»- 
tween   Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons, 
and  published  an  arrangement  of  plnuts 
founded    on    their    structural    forms,   es- 
pecially oa  the  characters  afforded  by  the 
seed  ;  this  formed  the  basis  of  the  natural 
system    of    classification,    one,    that    is, 
which  brings  together   those  genera  and 
families    which    a    careful    comparative 
study  of  the  whole  structure  and  develop- 
ment  shows   to  be   most  nearly   related. 
Linnaeus   did   not   recognize   Ray's  great 
primary  divisions,  and  his  system  (17;].")) 
is  a  purely  artificial  one,  since  it  takes 
account  only  of  a  few  marked  characters 
afforded  by  one  or  two  sets  of  organs,  aud 
does  not  propose  to  unite  plants  by  their 
natural   affinities.      He   divides    Phanero- 
gams into  twenty-three  classes,  chiefly  ac- 
cording to  the  number  and  character  of 
the  stamens ;  each  class  is  subdivided  iuto 
orders  based  on  the  number  and  character 
of  the  styles.    Owing  to  the  exclusive  part 
played  by  the  sexual  organs,  this  arrange* 
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ment  is  known  as  the  sexual  nyatem.    The 
great  vaJue  of  Linnteus's  work  was  his 
careful  scientific  r.vision  and  adjustment 
of  aU  the  known    renera.  and  his  intro- 
duction of  the  bim  mial  system  of  nomen- 
0  ature,  m  which  every  spe^es  has  a  dou- 
ble name,  that  of  the  genus  to  which  it 
belongs   coming    first,    then    that   of   the 
species;    thus  Bellia  perennis   L.   is   the 
daisy,    and    the    name    shows    that    the 
species  perennia  of  the  genus  Bellia  is  the 
plant  in  question.    The  L.  which  follows 
indicates  that  we  mean  the  plant  so  named 
Ijy  £,»n»«Fu».     The  sexual  system  is  now 
only  of  historic  interest    By  the  sagacity 
of  the  de  Jussieus  the  genera  of  Linn»us 
were  more  or  less  naturally  grouped  un- 
der Kay  B  primary  divisiiins ;  and  bv  the 
subsequent  labors  of  de  Candolle,  Robert 
brown,    Lmdley,    and    many    others    we 
have  attained  to  a  fairly  natural  system, 
according  to  the  latest  edition  of  which 
he  Oenera  Plantarum  of  Bentham   and 
Hooker,  aU  our  great  collections  are  ar- 
ranged. 

Angiosperms  are   grouped   in   fourteen 
classes    under    the -two    main    divisions, 
Monocotyledons   and    Dicotyledons.     The 
former    comprise     throe     classes    distin- 
guished  by    the   relative   position  of   the 
ovary  and  stamens.     The  latter  comprise 
eleven  classes  based  on  the  same  set  of 
oharacters,  and  are  subdivided  into  Ape- 
tal»,    MonopetaliB    and    Polypetalse.      In 
he  arrangement  of  A.  P.  de  Candolle  the 
picotyledons  fall  into  two  groups,  a  larger 
in  which  the  flower  presents  both  calyx 
and  corolla ;  and  a  smaller  called  Mouo- 
ch  iamydeae.       The    dichlamydeous    group 
fals  into  three  divisions:    Thalamiflor*, 
talyciUorae  and  Corrilliflorae.     This    dis- 
tinguished  as   the   French   system,  'finds 
expression  m   the   Oenera  Plantarum  of 

Sis'ion'^"'^   """•'''■   ^   *^"   ^''"«*'"8 
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Captain  Cook  on  account  of  the  ireat 
number   of   new   plants    collected    in    i?. 

fouS-  •n^i1-1«^°«''«^  PenarStlemei? 
Bof«^x?  >°  1<88.  and  popularly  known  as 
Botany    Bay,    was    established    on    Port 
Jackson,    some   miles   to   the  northward 
near  where  Sydney  now  steuds  ' 

Botany  Bay  Oak,   *  """«  of  trees 

»uartna.  See  BeefJood^^  *^'  *"°""  ^''^ 
Botfly,  ^^^^^i'  a  fly  (such  as 
^i,-  u  fJi»trua  equ:)    the  maggots  of 

which  are  developedr  from  the  egg  in 
the  intestines  of  horses  or  under  the 
skins  of  oxen ;  a  gadfly. 
Both  {^'^h  Jo«^  and  Andbew,  two 
mm  /•^™"'h.  painters,  born  about 
ibIU.  .Tohn  painted  landscapes,  Andrew 
h  ling  in  figures  in  so  careful  a  manneT 
that  their  pictures  'Dok  like  the  work  of 
one    hand.      Their    works    are    in    great 

after  ^^  **   Utrecht  shorUy 

Botha    (J>»'tha) ,  Louis,  a  Boer  general, 
ISfU      H     J^,  *'    Greyto«rn,    Natal,    m 
.S   1,"®  *""''  Portia  the  Kaffir  ^m- 
paign,  became  a  prominent  member  of  the 
A  olksraad  at  Pretoria,  and  in  the  BritiX 
/^.?^^^/,''^  1899-1902  defeated  the  Brit 
ish  at  Colenso  and  Spion  Kop  and  after 
the  death  of  General  Jouber'    sS«:eed^ 
him  in  command  of  the  Boer       ^es     A^ 
ter  the  reorganization  of  the  ci>    .try  as  \ 
,?.V  iff  felony,  he  became  activa  in  politi- 
T  lion  nV«  "J^  on  the  formation  of  the 
Luion  of  South  Africa  federation  in  1010 
ho  was  made  prime  minister  in  the  new 
government.     f)uring  the  3ufopeMi  wm 
he  was  commander-in-chie-  of  the  Union 
forces  in  Southwest  Africa,  and  in  1915 
fie  achieved  complete  success,  receiving  the 

bouthwest  Africa.     He   was  one  of  the 


r  TbalamiflorsB 
■j   l>isciflor» 
t  Calyciflona 

,,  ,  f  Ifeteromerm 

Ciamopotaltn      <  BicarpellattB 

I  Inferaj 
Monochlamydese  in  eight  series 
-Monocotyledons  in  seven  series 


JJialara.florffi  contains  34  orders  distrib- 
Snr,?...  ?™'i^'^  I*"  ^-ohorts;  Disciflorffi, 
■«  orders  in  4  cohorts ;  Calyclflora«,  27 
InforL""  5  cohorts.  Of  the  (Jamoprtate 
Inferae  contains  9  orders  in  3  ccJhorts 
H,l^'luT'^hP  o'''^ers  in  3  cohorts;  Bil 
earpellatie,  24  orders  in  4  cohorts.  The 
»f  ord^^'  of  MonochlamydeiB  contain 

Botany  Bav.   ?,,¥y  '°  New  south 

^      "J''     Wales,    80    called    bv 


1flS°H  "h*  i-')5.  *'"*'?.*y  Of.  peace,  June  2? 
1919.    He  died  at  Pretoria  Aug.  28,  1919. 

Bothie  (l>oth'i;  Gael,  hothag,  a  cot), 
a  house,  usually  of  one  room, 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  number  of 
work-people  engaged  in  the  same  employ- 
ment ;  especially,  a  house  of  this  kind  in 
parts  of  Scotland,  in  which  a  number  of 
unmarried  male  or  female  farm  servants 
or  laborers  are  lodged. 

Bothnia    (both'ni-a),    GtrtF    of,    the 

northern  part  of  the  Baltic 

Jsea,  which  separates  Sweden  from  Fin- 

iST'r  lo^"^,*'^  ?^?"*  '^^  ""''es,  breadth 
90  to  130,  depth  from  20  to  50  fathoms. 
Its  water  is  but  slightly  salt,  and  it 
f reeacs  in  the  winter,  so  as  to  be  passed 
by  sledges  and  carriages. 

Bothriocephalus  (both-rf-o-seph'a- 

^  .  *^  ,  .  »U8),  a  genus  of 
segmented  worms,  belong  to  the  tapeworm 
famUy,  one  species  of  which  (B.  latmt) 
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Is  found  in  the  intestines  of  man  in  Rus- 
Bia,  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland.  Ger- 
many, etc.,  but  rarely  -Isewhere.    B.  lattta 
in    the    largest    tapeworm    iaiiesting    the 
human   body.      It   may    be  25   feet   long 
'and   has   3000   or   4000    seKments.     The 
■egments  are  10  to  12  millimeters  broad 
by  5  to  8  long.     The  head  has  two  deep 
sucking  furrows  arranged  longitudinally. 
Its  ews  are  oval,  brownish,  and  develop 
in  fresh  water  into  ciliated,  freely  mov- 
ing spheres.  .„  , , 
ItAfliwpll  (both'wel),  a  village  of  Lan- 
BOtnweil  "arijshire,    Scotland,   on    the 
Clyde,  8  miles  east  of  Glasgow.     Here  is 
Bothwell  Bridge,  where  a  decisive  battle 
was  fought  in  1679  between  the  Scottish 
Covenanters   and    the   royal   forces   com- 
manded  by   the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  in 
which    the    former    were    totally    routed. 
Near  by  are  the  fine  ruins  of  Bothwell 
Castle,  once  a  stronghold  of  the  Doug- 

IflHCS 

Itnf  li  'xwpll     James  Hepbubn,  Earl  of. 
JJOia  well,    fcnown  in  Scottish  history 
bv  his  marriage  to  Queen  Mary,  was  horn 
about  1526.     One  of  the  greatest  nobles 
of  Scotland,  he  lived  an  active  and  evil 
life,  three  years  of  it  being  spent  in  cap- 
tivity  or   <    ile.     After   the   marriage   of 
Mary    to    jJarnley    and    the    murder    of 
Rizzio,  the  queen's  favorite,  by  Darnley, 
the  next  event  was  the  murder  of  Darnley 
in  which  it  is  believed  that  Bothwell  was 
deeply  concerned,  and  that  he  was  even 
supported  in  the  act  by  the  queen.     He 
was  charged  with  the  crime  and  tried,  but, 
appearing  along  with  4000  followers,  was 
readily  acquitted.     He  was  now  in,  high 
favor  with  the  queen,  and  with  or  with- 
out her  consent  he  seized  her  at  Edin- 
burgh,  and    carrying   her   a    prisoner   to 
Dunbar    Castle    prevailed    upon    her    to 
marry  him  after  he  had  divorced  his  own 
wife.     But  by  this  time  the  mind  of  the 
nation  was  roused  on  the  subject  of  Both- 
well's  character  and  actions.     A  confed- 
eracy was  formed  against  him,  and  in  a 
short  time  Mary  was  a  prisoner  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  Bothwell  had  been  forced  to 
flee  to  Denmark,  where  he  died  in  1576. 
BotOCUdOS  (bo-to-cO'dos),  a  Brazilian 
«#vvvvu*>w    j.^pg  ^j  savages  who   live 

,70-90  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  in  the  vir- 
gin forests  of  the  roast  range.  They  re- 
ceive their  name  from  the  custoqi  which 
they  have  of  cutting  a  slit  in  their 
under  lip.  and  in  the  lobes  of  their  ears, 
and  inserting  in  these,  by  way  of  orna- 
ment, pieces  of  wood  shaped  like  the  bung 
of  a  barrel  (Portug,  hotoque).  They  are 
very  skillful  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  and 
Uve  chiefly  by  hunting.  They  number 
niif  a  few  tbousaads.  and  are  decreasiog. 


-RA4'/ia1iOTii  (bo-to-shi'ni),  a  town  of 
JSOtOSnam    Roumanla,  in  the  north  of 

Moldavia.     Pop.  82,193. 

Tin  t-PA*   the  Ficua  reltgidg'         ,m,  or 

j>U-biCC,  gaprpd    fig-tree    of         lia   and 

Ceylon,  venerated  by  the  Buuahists  and 

planted   near   their   temples.     One  speei- 

men  at  AnuraJhapoora  in  Ceylon  is  said 

to    have    been    planted    before    200   b.c. 

It  was  greatly  shattered  by  a  storm  in 

1887. 

"Rrt+rvnliinni     (bo-trik'1-um),  a  genus 

Virpinirum,  the  largest  species,  is  a  native 
of  North  America,  New  Zealand,  the 
Himalayas,  etc. 

■Rn+rrr+ia  (bo-trl'tis).  a  genus  of  funzi 
DOirytia  section  Hyphomycetes.  con 
taining  a  number  of  plants  known  as 
moulds  and  mildews,  some  of  them  having 
the  habit  of  growing  in  the  tissues  of 
livinp  vegetables,  to  which  they  are  ex- 
tremelv  destructive.  The  decay  of  the 
leaves  and  stem  in  the  potato  disease  is 
due  to  B.  infestana;  but  whether  this 
plant  is  the  origin  of  the  disease  seems 
doubtful.  The  plants  of  the  genus  con- 
sist of  a  mycelium  ot  interwoven  threads. 


■Rftf+n    (bot'ta).    Carlo   Giuseppk,  an 

.DUbba    pn,ij,ent   Italian  historian,  horn 

at   San   Giorgio,   Piedmont,  about  17fj8; 

died  in  Paris  in  1837.    Studying  medicine, 

he  was  in  1797  appointed  surgeon  to  the 

French  army  in   Italy  and  in  1803  was 

elected  to  the  legislative  body  of  France. 

His  works  comprise  a  Hiatory  of  the  War 

of   American    Independence;    History  of 

Italy  from   1789    to    1814,    a   very   able 

work;  A  Hiatory  of  the  Nationa  of  Italy 

from  Conatantine  to  Napoleon,  etc. 

ilnff a    Paul  Emile,  a  French  traveler 

X»OH,tt,  jjjjj     archselogist.     born     about 

1800.     In  ia33  he  was  appointed  French 

consul   at  Alexandria.     He   undertook  a 

journey  to  Arabia  in  1837,  described  in 

his  Relation  d'lin  Voyage  dana  VY^men. 

He     discovered     the     ruins     of     ancient 

Nineveh  in  1843  while  acting  as  consular 

agent    for    the    French    government    at 

Mosul.     As  a  result  of  his  investigations 

he   published   two  important  works-^one 

on  the  cuneiform  writing  of  the  Assyrians 

(M^moire   de   Ttcriture   Cun^formc  As- 

ayricnne),     and     the     other     upon    the 

monuments  of   Nineveh    (Monumeiitif  de 

Ninive,  five  vols,  folio,  with  drawings  by 

Flandin.    Paris.   1846-50).   the  latter  of 

which  is  a  work  of  great  splendor,  and 

makes    an    era    in    Assyrian    antiquitlei. 

He  earned  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to 

open  the  rich  mine  of  Assyrian  sculptures. 

He  died  in  1870.  .        ,     ,^, 

■Rnf f ffPr  or  BOttiqeb  (beut'gfr.  beu  tl- 

JjgiVgCr,^  J      JO«ANN    FWBPBICB.  • 


BotticelU 

Oermsa  alrhemJst.  the  inventor  of  the 
jegratecl  Me.88en  ponvlain.  was  born  in 
1681,.     Hi8  search   for   the   philosopher's 

into  many  difficulties.  At  last  he  found 
refuge  at  the  court  of  Saxony,  where  the 
elechir  erected  a  laboratory  for  him,  and 
forced  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain,  resulting  in  the 

S^TlTir""^^**  ""''^  ^''  '"'°"^-  "« 
Botticelli  <  bot-te-chel'le ) ,    S  A  N  D  H  O 

tall^  ?h  J"^^"  ^'^  """"e'  he  showed  such 
i?  7h   ^^f.-^*  "^^"^  removed  to  the  studio 

Jjppi.  Irom  this  master  he  took  the  fire 
?„nfiir'*'°^''^^''."  ^^y^^'  «"•!  added  a  fine 
tVJl^  fl"*^  '^^"'■"^y  "^  his  own.  He 
painted  flowers,  especially  roses  with 
incomparable  skill.  In  his  later  years 
Botticelli  became  an  ardent  disciple  of 
i^^T^fZ,"''?'"''*^  '.^  ^^'^  ^y  Vasari  to  have 

Bottiffer  (beu'ti-ger),  Kari,  August, 
!«  iTon  J,'  a  German  arcliwologist.  born 
in  1760 :  died  in  ISS.-i.  After  study  ng  at 
Leipzig,  he  became  director  of  the  gym- 
nasium at  Weimar,  and  it  was  here  tCt 
*•'!'  f,  ^'e  enjoyed  the  society  of  Goethe 
Schiller.  Wieland.  and  other  distinSsheJ 
Dien  he  began  his  literary  .ar.er!  In 
fhl  \?f  ^'*''  "PP«'"t«d  chief  inspector  of 
the  Museum  of  Antiquities  in  Dresden 
of  h?s  Tfr"i'""*"^  r  '••'•^"'e  to  the  end- 
works  l^^  « 'J'""^  '"5  '""''*  important 
works   are:    Sahttia,    oder   Morienacenen 

*>nerre,chen  giimcrin  (Sabina,  or  Cm" 
in?  Scenes  of  a  Wealthy  Roman  Ladv)  ■ 
GnecAwcAe  Va»er,pemalde  (PainMngs 
on  Greek  Vases)  ;  Idccn  zur  ArchwoloZ 

Jf  le  ^^u?hVfVfflnyit"iarx 

the  anaents  they  were  made  of  skins  of 
animals,  and  skin  bottles  are  still  used  L 

em 'b^ttiL  „*''®  ^Z  ^}^  Egyptians.  Mml- 
earthenwn^"V'**"y  y'*'^^  »*  K'asp  or 
Sted^H,™'-  ^'"'^'^  , bottles  are  those 
selrp,  rh«  1?  7/aum  iacket  which  pre- 


Bonches-du-Bhone 

hZfoh  liMuir' '"  "'"•■"  ^••^"-*'-'^- '« 

BottlenOSe,  ".  •"'»«'  "f  whale.  of  the 
^.p.ro.«/on    20  t;'"!/?y:.et'''S'  ^Tl 

SorS?ruTa?°^rh"  '"^'^'^^  '^'''  «  ^adve  of 
S  Sottlenose!'"  """""^  "^^'^  '»  «'-» 
fiottletree     (I^elaberhea  rupegtris),  a 

tralia.  order  St^rcutt"  wfthT  ttZ 
that  bulges  out  into  a  hu'ge;  rouLded  mS^ 


Bottlegc 


iOUrd,    a  kind  of  gourd,  genus 

fruits   of  which    «lffJf"»r''*    *!•*    dried 
^wwch,   when   the  pulp  is   re- 


Bottletree  (Delabeehea  rupettrU). 

luhi^anc^^  *°  "  nutritious  mucilaginous 

Bottomry  (hot'um-ri).  is  a  contract  by 
»i.  which  a  ship  is  pledged  bv 

the  owner  or  master  for  the  monTv  neces- 
sary for  repairs  to  enable  her  to  coninlete 
her  voyage.  The  freight  and  eve^  tl  e 
cargo  may  be  pled^-ed  as  well  as  the  shin 

If  thaf'Se  V^^"-"''  "  '^-''•act  usualPy 
th«  Ih^  ■   ^""ht   IS    repayable   only    if 

the  ship  arrives  at  her  destination      As 
the  lender  thus  runs  the  risk  of  her  lots 
t^tl^u^^  t«  a  high  premium  or  inter' 
ent  on   fhe  money  lent.     The  latest  bot- 

vS'oS^s"'   '"''''  P^^^^--  <>"  «»  P- 

Botzen     ^^Ot'zen).   or   Bozen,   an   old 

well  btiilt  „f*Ti?  '•"  ^'"^  Austrian  Tyrol. 
S«.L  "'j^^^he  junction  of  roads  from 
Switzerland.  Germanv,  and  Italv    which 

a"S7hi*  r  ?"r"*'""^  forwardinTstat ioj 
and  the  busiest  town  in  the  Tyrol.  It 
has  sjik  and  cotton  manufactures,  tanner- 

iuai  te:'%«"?3.!2,r  ^■«"-''«^  -- 

Bouches-du-Rhone    (Wsh-da-rcn : 

the  Rhone'),  a  dep.  in  the  8*'o7p?anc^' 
in  ancient  Provence.  Chief  town  K 
seilles.  Area.  2026  sq.  miles  of' which 
about  one-half  is  under  cultivation  The 
Rhone  IS  the  principal  river.    The  climate 

N^^  il^K '"""■"/•  ■  '•"'d  and  violent 
N.B.   wind   from    the   Cevennes   ran^ 


Boncicanlt 


Bonguereav 


^Iwh  of  the  soil  is  unfruitful,  but  the 
fine  rlimnte  makes  the  cultivation  of  figs, 
olives,  nuts,  almonds,  etc..  very  successful. 
The   manufactures  are   prin<ipally   soap, 
brandy,  olive-oil,  chemicals,  vinegar,  scent, 
leather,    glass,    etc.      The    «8lH'ri_es_   are 
numerous  and  productive.     Pop.   (Oo,.»i». 
n/^nninaiiU  (bo'si-ko).  DioN,  dramatic 
BOUClCaUil  \,ut„or  and  actor,  born  at 
Dublin,  Dec.  20, 1822,  and  educated  partly 
at  London  University.     He  was  jntended 
for  an   architect,   but   the   success   of  a 
comedy,    the    well-known    London    Aumir- 
once,  which  he  wrote  when  only  nineteen 
years  <dd,  determined  him  for  u  career  in 
connection    with    the    stage.     Boucieault 
being  a  remarkably  facile  writer,  lu  a  few 
years  had   produced  quite  a  lengthy  list 
of  pieces,  both  In  comedy  and  mtlodrania, 
and  all  more  or  less  successful.    We  may 
mention   0/c'   Head*  and   Young   IJrartK, 
Love  in  tt  Maze.  Used  Up,  and  The  Corsi- 
can  Brothert.    In  1853  he  went  to  Amer- 
ica, where  he  was  scarcely  less  popular 
than  in  England.    On  his  return  in  1S<>() 
he  produced  a  new  style  of  drama,  dealing 
'dfgelv  in  sensation,  but  with  more  heart 
in  it  than  his  earlier  work.    The  Colhcn 
Batcn  and  Arrah-na-Pogiie  are   the   best 
examples.     Indeed,  Mr.  Boucieault  s  n.-st 
work  was  seen  in  these  pictures  of  Insli 
life  and   manners.     His  dramatic   pieces 
are  said  to  number  upwards  of  1j»0.     lie 
died  Sept.  IS,  1890. 

•Drtriilnir  (bS'dwar),  a  small  room,  eje- 
iSOuaOir  ^^ntly  fitted  up,  destined  for 
retirement  (from  Fr.  houdcr  to  pout,  to 
be  sulky).  The  boudoir  is  the  peculiar 
property  of  the  lady,  where  only  her  most 
intimate  friends  are  admitted. 
D/tiifflora  «r  Bouflers  (bo-flar), 
AOUmeis,  i^uis  Fb.vx(:ois.  Due  i)E, 
:^rarshal  of  France,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated generals  of  his  a^e.  was  born  in 
1644;  died  in  1711.  He  learned  the  art 
of  war  under  such  renowned  generals  as 
Conile.  Turenne.  and  Cntinat.  His  de- 
fense of  Namur  against  King  Wllliani  of 
England  and  of  Lille  against  Prince  Eu- 
gene are  famous,  and  he  conducted  the 
retreat  of  the  French  at  Malplaquet  with 
such  admirable  skill  as  quite  to  cover  the 
appearance  of  defeat. 

Bougainville  iSr^S^'aT^- 

French  navigator,  born  at  Paris  in  1(29. 
At  first  a  lawyer,  he  afterwards  entered 
the  armv  and  fought  bravely  in  Canada 
under  the  Marquis  of  Montcalm,  and  it 
was  principally  due  to  his  exertions,  in 
1758,  that  a  body  of  5000  French  with- 
stood successfully  a  British  army  of 
16.000  men  at  Ticonderoga.  After  the 
battle  of  September  13,  1759,  in  which 
Montcalm  was  killed  and  the  fate  of  the 


colony  decided.  Bougainville  returned  to 
France,  and  served  with  distinction  in  the 
campaign  of  1761  in  CJerma«y.  After  the 
peace  he  entered  the  navy,  and  became 
a  distinguished  naval  officer.  In  176.'l  he 
undertook  the  command  of  a  colonizing 
expedition  t«)  the  Falkland  Islands,  but 
as  the  Spaniards  had  a  prior  claim  the 
project  was  abandoned.  Bougainville 
then  made  a  voyage  round  the  world, 
which  enriched  geography  with  a  number 
of  new  discoveries.  In  the  American  wnr 
of  independence  he  distinguished  himself 
at  sea,  but  withdrew  from  the  service 
after  the  Uevolution,  and  died  in  1811. 

Bougainville  Island  ^i^^,£r^,^ 

the  Pacific  Ocean  belonging  to  the  Solo 
mon  group  (area,  4000  s(|.  miles),  and 
under  German  protection.  It  is  separated 
from  Choiseul  Island  by  BoiujaiHiUk 
{i  trait. 

"RatiwIi+oti  CboWton),  George  II.,  aw 
JSOUgntOn  ^^ngugh  painter,  b  o  r  u. 
1830;  died,  1905.  He  resided  for  a  time 
in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  but  in  1859  returned  tu 
England,  .^niong  his  best  paintings  arc 
Jjohe  of  the  Diurnal  Wirnwp.  The  Kcarkt 
Tetter  The  Iteturn  of  the  Mayfioner, 
Coming  through  the  Rye.  Passing  into 
the  Shade. 


Unnmps  (bo-zhez;  tht  French  word  for 
AUUgiCS  t„perg>^  in  surgery  applied  to 
certain  smooth  cvlindrical  rods  which  arc 
introduced  into  the  canals  of  the  human 
body  in  order  to  widen  them,  or  more 
rarely  to  applv  medicaments  to  a  partieti- 
lar  part  in  the  interior  of  the  body.  They 
are  distinguished  from  catheters  by  heme 
quite  solid.  They  are  made  sometimes  of 
linen  dipped  in  wax  and  then  rolled  "P. 
sometimes  of  a  kind  of  plaster  and  liuen, 
also  of  caoutchouc  or  gutta-percha,  or  nf 
metal,   such   as  lead,  silver,   or  (ierman 

TRniienier<''^-K^>'   Pierbe,  a  Fren.h 

DUUgUCi  mathematician  and  astrono- 
mer, born  in  KWS.  He  was  associated 
with  Godin  and  Iji  Condamine  in  i.n  ex- 
pedition to  the  South  American  e<iuatnrial 
regions  to  measure  the  length  of  a  dei-'ree 
of  the  meridian.  The  main  burden  of  the 
task  fell  upon  Bouguer,  who  performed  it 
with  great  ability,  and  publisned  the  re- 
suUs  in  his  Th^orie  de  la  Figure  dr  la 
Tcrre.  He  also  invented  the  heliometer, 
and  his  researches  upon  light  laid  the 
foundation   of  photometry.     He  died  in 

iSOUgUereau  guiuaume.  bom  at  I^ 
Rochelle,  France,  in  1825 ;  died  at  Pan' 
in  1905.  On  leaving  college  he  engaged  in 
business  in  Bordeaux,  where  he  at  toe 
same  time  studied  art  under  M.  Aiaui. 


Bouillon 


X'*  Then"*hr'l!!"'  ^''^  y*""  '''">  fi"t 
Rii  *  1     i5^".  °^   became  a   pupil  of  M 
Picot  In  Pans,  and  in  isr>4  won  the  Ro: 
man    prize       He    had    already    h^orn^ 
prominent  in  tiie  fioole  des  Bfa„rAr?8 
and  soon  advanced  to  hicli  rank  in  hi- 
profession.,  eventually  becoming  PresWen? 
of  the  Society  of  Artists,  and  one  of  thi 
most  popular  artists  of 'the  century. 
BomUon,  «od.kev.     See   Godfrev  of 

Boulanger  (bs-'Ao-zha),  geobges  eb- 

French  ireneral.'bor    a'!'RenneYln%7* 

w^ndln^^'"  *»»«  l>-l\"e;S 
lar  HiJL  ^^."^.^^  ""*^^  minister  of 
war.  His  free  criticism  of  the  authorities 
and  general  insubordination  cbii^pH  ht! 
arrest  and.  dismissal  from  the  Irmy    but 

rif.ua   aeputy.       Boulangism '   crew   sn 

rin1W"S£%"'f,"'^"-J---"tld 
iiiiii  in  ins,K     lie  fled  from  the  country 

was  condemned. in  his  absence  and  S 
mitted  suicide  in  Brussels  in   1891 
Boulder    < border),  a  rounded  water- 
»„  I  ,.^^'?'°  stone  of  some  size  •  in 

fmn  'f^J'Z:','"^.^  ^^  ice-worn  and  pa?tikllv 
smoothed  blocks  of  large  size  Iv  n^  on  ♦k^ 
surface  of  the  soil,  or^'mbedded  ?n  days 
and  gravels,  generally  diflfering  n  oom^ 
P;:f' "°  A^m  the  rocks  in  thei^^vidnity  a 
tl  T'"*"''  P^"''^*'  that  they  must  havl 
been  transported  from  a  distance  nrobt 
ably  by  ice.  When  lying  on  the  surface 
o«Wr/'/J'°°^°  as  crr««c  6/ocL  ThI 
fn,  nH  K  1^^   '"    ^^'""^    thfse   blocks   are 

Boulder,  «  «ty;  <^S>nnty  seat  of  Boulder 

'"t.,i  "hefe*«';- company.  Ilerf  if  o- 
««  1  ^^"^^'.^."^^"•sity.  Pop.  10,000. 
Boulevard   <bol-var,     b8']e-var<n.     a 

those  w-^re  levplo^  fortified  town,  but  when 
«'tl'  Trees  and  l"w "''  1*"'  ^'^'"''^  PJ""*'"'' 
(he  name  bSlev«r^  ""*  ^^  promenades. 
•^ro,iorn  usa^e  «.  r  ''■'?'  ''""  retained 
"'Pets  whiVh  ^r^^'J?''^^.  '*  "'*'«  t«  many 
trrn.  ■  nUho,n.h  ti,'""""''  ""''  P'««t«^'^  *ith 
ramparts  '-rt  m^stT'"  ""t  onginall.y 
«^^  those  of  plriTseeTr'/""''^"'^' 


Bounty 


Boulogne  ^bo-lon-Vr  or""bo-lon).    or 
'««^«eaporto?Krd-»|-^rt- 


and  well-built  »^Llfo  *"Y^'  •'^^  straight 
In  character  annt^i*  ""*'  «  «emi-English 
whfch  dates  frSm  1^?^^  '?  ^^^  «^»f tie. 
was  impr  soned  7n  S      Rnni^"''*''r" 

ar"t-£-4^Kr-f"'i- 

J:^^^e«St.s^r^"23?"i^r?' 

the   I  ^hA.      "  deepening  and  fortifying 
wilh ^hi'"^  •'"^mP'-d   1S0.OOO  men   here 

53.128    about  a  tenth  being  English.      ^• 
Boulogne,     ««'«    DE.      See   i?«M,   rfe 
°       '     Boulogne, 

iSouiogne-sur-Seine  a    town    of 

Seine,   southwest  of  Paris    o?wh.VK'*P; 

BirminghaJ.    S  r^  he'eVtabli.te''  "^" 
tensive    manufactorv    nnfi       i.  "^.'^  ^."  «- 
mechar.-.-al  arts     The  Int.  ^'"'"'?'   "'    the 
steam-.%j.dne  ct  Soho  iJ^  t"''"'""*'"  °^  the 
between  ^-Bollton^S;,  '?am°es%vTtr'wr 
became  partners  in  trade  in  S'  '"'° 
Bounty  (j^-^un'ti).  in  political  economy, 
for    the    encoura7emenTPof'"'""^"°^«d 
species  of  trade  oi^«rL^•*    P'^ticular 
being  that  thlLvLlr^V'i'''  t^*  'dea 
or  productiS  wflie'^orn*  r    "T^.  ^'^^^ 
In  Britain  the  iea  of  t?^'""*"!  ^"^^t. 
bounties  to  sustain  or  ^'^ '°^'^'^a<^y  of 
or  manufactures  i^i.^'^i^^^P  ""nmerce 
established,     the     usMaP?™^  P'^^'ty  well 
that  it  is 'nothing 'l^l   tha'i'T,".*,    ''"'?» 
general  communitf  in  order  to  fn^^  *''"' 
indivL;iials  to  eno-no.!  i.;  i?    •  ™  encourage 
in  the  existing  staTe%fmarl°:'^*^'r^'^h. 
petition,  it  would  tbe»er?o%e?^'°'^- 
rrenre    tb-    British  government   h    *V°^- 
Piven  up  fb..  system  of  lion ff^^  ^**  '""^^ 


Bo'urbaki 


Bonrbon 


<il 


offered  by  government  to  induce  ir'»n  to 
enlist  in  the  pubUc  gervice,  especially  to 
i*ie  sum  of  money  given  in  some  atates  to 
recruits  in  the  army  and  navy. 
'P^tTii.Kalri  (Mr-ba-k6),  a  French  general 
HOuroaiUof  Greek  descent,  born  at 
Pau  in  1816.  He  entered  the  iouave 
corps  as  sublieutenant  in  1836,  served 
with  great  distinction  in  Africa  and  in 
the  Crimea,  became  a  brigadier  in  l»o4 
and  a  division  general  in  1857.  He  com- 
Franco-German  war,  and  after  his  troops 
manded  the  army  of  the  East  in  the 
were  driven  over  the  Swiss  frontier  and 
interned  there,  he  shot  himself.  He  re- 
covered from  the  wound,  however,  and 
was  made  soon  after  military  governor  of 
Lyons,  and  later  on  took  command  of  the 
14th  corps,  resigning  in  1879.  He  died 
in  1897.  .   .       „       ,1 

Bouquetin    (W'ke-tin).    See  /6c*. 

llnTi-pliAn  (b<5r-bon'),  an  ancient  French 
AOUrUUU  family  which  has  given  three 


dynasties    to    Europe,    the    Bourbons    of 
France,    Spain,    and    Naples.     The    first 
of  the  line  known  in  history    is  Adhemar, 
who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century, 
was  lord  of  the  Bourbonnais    (now   the 
dep.  of  Allier).     The  power  and  posses- 
sions   of    the    family    increased    steadily 
through  a  long  series  of  Arcbambaulds  of 
Bourbon  till  in  1272  Beatrix,  daughter  of 
Agnes  of  Bourbon  and  John  of  Burgundy, 
married  Robert,  sixth  son  of  Louis  IX  of 
France,    and    thus   connected    the    Bour- 
bons with  the  royal  line  of  the  Capets. 
Their  son  Louis  had  the  barony  converted 
into  a  dukedom  and  became  the  first  Due 
de   Bourbon.     Two  branches   took   their 
origin  from  the  two  sons  of  this  Louis, 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  who  died  in  1341.    The 
elder  line  was  that  of  the  Dukes  of  Bour- 
bon, which  became  extinct  at  the  death  of 
the  Constable  of  Bourbon  in  1527,  in  the 
assault  of  the  city  of  Rome.    The  younger 
was  that  of  the  Counts  of  La  Marche, 
afterwards  Counts  and  Dukes  of  Vendftme. 
From  these  descended  Anthony  of  Bour- 
bon, Duke  of  Vend6me,  who  by  marriage 
acquired    the    kingdom   of    Navarre,   and 
whose    son    Henry    of    Navarro    became 
Henry  IV  of  France.    Anthony's  younger 
brother,  Louis,  Prince  of  Cond6,  was  the 
founder  of  the  line  of  Cond^.    There  were, 
therefore,  two  chief  branches  of  the  Bour- 
bons— the  royal  and  that  of  Cond6.    The 
royal  branch  was  divided  by  the  two  sons 
of  Louis  VIII,  the  chief  of  whom.  Louis 
XIV,  continued  the  chief  branch,  whilst 
Philip,    the    younger    son,    founded    the 
house  of  Orleans  as  the  first  duke  of  that 
name.     The   kings   of   the   elder  French 
royal  line  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  were 
as  follows :  Henry  IV,  Louis  XIII.  XIV, 


XV.  XVI.   XVII,   XVIII,   and   CharW 
X.    The  last  ■overeigns  of  this  line,  Louii 

XVI.  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X 
(Ix)uis  XVII,  son  of  Louis  XVI  never 
obtained  the  crown),  were  brothers,  all 
of  them  being  grandsons  of  I^uis  XV. 
Louis  XVIII  had  no  children,  but 
Charles  X  had  two  sons,  via..  Louis 
Antoine  de  Bourbon,  Duke  of  AngoulCme. 
who  was  dauphin  till  the  revolution  of 
1830,  and  died  without  issue  in  IS'W,  and 
Charles  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Berry,  who 
died,  14th  Feb.,  1820,  of  a  wound  given 
him  by  a  political  fanatic.  The  Duke  of 
Berry  had  two  children:  (1)  Louise 
Marie  Th6r*se,  called  Mademoiselle 
d'Artois;  and  (2)  Henri  Charles  Fer- 
dinand Marie  Dieudonn6,  born  in  1820, 
and  at  first  called  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  but 
afterwards  Count  de  Chambord.  who 
was  looked  upon  by  his  party  until  l\is 
death  (in  1883)  as  the  legitimate  heir  to 
the  crown  of  France. 

The  branch  of  the  Bourbons  known  ii» 
the  houge  of  Orleant  was  raised  to  the 
throne  of  France  by  the  revolution  ot 
1830,  and  deprived  of  it  by  that  of  184S. 
It  derives  its  origin  from  Duke  Philip  I 
of  Orleans  (died  1701),  second  son  ut 
Louis  XIII,  and  only  brother  of  Ixmls 
XIV.  A  regular  succession  of  prinors 
leads  us  to  the  notorlo"s  £galit6  Orleans, 
who  in  1793  died  on  ihe  scaffold,  and 
whose  son  Louis  Philippe  was  king  of 
France  from  1830  to  th>»  revolution  of 
1848. 

The  Spanish  Bourbon  dynasty  ori|,'i- 
nated  when  in  1700  Louis  XIV  placed  hi« 
grandson  Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  on  th» 
Spanish  throne,  who  became  Philip  V  oV 
Spain.  From  him  descends  the  present 
occupant  of  the  Spanish  thrcne,  Al- 
phonso  XIII.  born  in  1886. 

The  royal  line  of  Naples,  or  the  Two 
Sicilies,  took  its  rise  when  in  1735  Don 
Carlos,  the  younger  son  of  Philip  V  of 
Spain,  obtained  the  crown  of  Sicily  and 
Naples  (then  attached  to  the  Spanish 
monarchy),  and  reigned  as  Charles  HI. 
In  1759,  however,  he  succeeded  jus 
brother  Ferdinand  VI  on  the  Spanish 
throne,  when  he  transferred  the  Two 
Sicilies  to  his  third  son  Fernando  (Fe^ 
dinand  IV),  on  the  express  condition  that 
this  crown  should  not  be  again  united 
with  Spain.  Ferdinand  IV  had  to  leave 
Naples  in  1806;  but  after  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  he  again  became  king  of  both 
Sicilies  under  the  title  of  Ferdinand  I, 
and  the  succession  remained  to  his  de- 
scendants till  1860,  when  Naples  was  in- 
corporated into  the  n^w  kingdom  of  Italy. 
Bonrhon    Chables,  Duke  of.  or  Con- 

J9UUIUUU,   g^j^BLE  OF   BOURBON.  son  0* 

Gilbert,  Count  of  Montpensier.  was  bora 


BonrBon 


quired    immeDRe    SatS       n°    line   ac- 

fna    t«m«* 


Bourns 


i.  wrtaln  that  the  Intrlju"  o"  the  mnn 

MriM;si„f^?e'r„s 

TanS*  ?h»  vV"  '*'!  g^P^""'  Charles 
VI A ^  A  ^'°«  "'  England  (Henry 
.V"\'  ??**  eventuaUy  fled  from  France 
Lri  ''w  ^**"'''  «»  ^»>«  service  of  ?he 
tef;  "v.*  ^"  '"^^^''e'l  with  honor  by 
Charles,  who  knew  his  ability,  and  beioK 
made  general  of  a  division  of  the  imDeria! 
armv    contributed   greatly    to    the '^ve? 

Rn.^"*J^^^/'  «^  F"'"'«s  at  Pavia 
But  Bourbon  found  that  Charles  V  was 
readier  to  make  promises  to  him  than  to 
iid'dtrra1e't5%r™"^  dlsap^n.^d 
S/raJ:a?ar*5fy  ^Wy  b^eUJ 
fn«  to  the  emperor,  but  composed  mosdy 
of  mercenaries,  adventurers  nniiHl/ 
Cr  'riil  ""  '^'  '°""rfls  of  Kuro^:' 

stiibie  formed  the  daring  resolve  of  lead- 

with    the'''nrH'*'  «r^  ""«'  P«y'i  thei 
n     »,    e   plunder  of   the    Ffprnal   Cit^ 

S'sS  Vd'^I'  •''^  ^^««"^   ^^^  R«^e 
oj  storm,  and  the  sacking  and  nlimder- 

^?  continued  for  months.     But  Bourbon 

Umself   was   shot   at    the    head    of   his 

Mldjers  in  scaling  thfe  walls. 

Bourbon,  Isle  of.    See  Riunion. 

Bourbon,  tJ'f^^.'^^V^gi^en  to  whis- 
fiAii,.l»-  •    "r..*5*.^"'ted  States. 

aOUrbonnaiS  (bSr-bon-a),  a  former 
'^•th  the  title  fir,f""7'°*'''  "f  France, 
terwards  of  a  d.^L"^*•  ''""."^J''  ""^  af* 
ernais  Berrv  «nH^'i>'^'"'«  between  Niv- 
formil'g  the  den„rf ^'"?""^y-  ."""J  now 
S*efio«r6oL    ^P*"^"™*    •'^   *''*'    oilier. 

Bourbon- Vendue  <b«r-bon- van-da) 

^^fl^a^French   town.   i^^^inZZ 

Bourchier  ^B^4^JJ^er).  to„..  r^„„ 
Bourdalone/p^^i«Kl^#rro'n7w 


SinrTallfer"  "^'"k"'  '^  ''•'•""ts.  be- 
and ' mVa?s'  i"  the  ^i^'i^.^F^'^'^'^.^l^'' 
native  place  In  il^ajL ''"***  °J  *"'" 
pulpit,  and  he  preachS  for  T''^^  ^H 
years  at  the  court  of  riCL  Vrv'" .  "v' 

rCenTw^^  wEfh?^tni''M3 
£"ara-Sr^K^-'- 

e^/SC^S^-Klo^^ 

l^^n^Kt^^lHKT'''^^^^^ 
unsuccessful      nu  oil        *^°  he  was  not 

^e  eIas.i/^'Ul^enrdi:[,*'in"r^^^^ 
Bourdon  (hordon).  a  bass  stop  In  an 

a^dronin.  .S^  o^  ttT*'"^""  "-">« 
BOUrelbSfg).  or  Bolbo-en-Bbesbe   a 

BoUrgeiat  <hor2h-la>,  Claude,  creato: 
-m.ry  in  Frnnce.^r.?';^,  m^'^S^^ 

Si  ^^rts:^.t/^-  \^^£ 

his  works  „n  the  art   fii«,!ii    i      '  °°d 

p^e  course  of  ^^t  ^^^^/^l;;;^..". -- 

Bourgeois    ^ hur-jS-  or  b..r-joi.s ) .  anize 

brevier  and  .smaller" 'Ihan'Tn'"'"*'''-*'"*" 
'-ed  In  books  Zlne?^,rap!:;f  """"' 
UOUrgeOlSie  (b«rzh.wft-ze).    a    name 

of  population  In  Vruul  ^"  "  *-"•''■*"*»  ^'a«» 
tlon  to  the  noWli^  -n^"*  }°  ™°tradistinc- 
to  the  working  clasps    'n'^^I  ""-"^f  *» 

BourgeS     L^^rzh),  an  ancient  city  of 
and  gloomy  stree?«    « « i  i  *  ^^^  crooked 

the  ^oid  "yr"%,e«"iirrot^s^5 


Bonrget 


bailding  U  the  cathedral  (an  arch- 
blshopn)  of  the  13th  century,  and  one 
of  the  finest  examples  of  Gothic  in 
Frame.  B.hhkih  is  a  military  center 
and  has  an  arsenal,  cannctn-fnundry,  etc., 
inuinifactures  of  cloth,  leather,  etc.    Fop. 

■RATiwi»til>0'-"»>ft)'  Paul,  a  French 
AOIirgei  uovelist.  born  at  Amiens  in 
1S.VJ.  His  literary  career  began  with  sev- 
eral volumes  of  strikiuK  verse  and  two 
volumes  of  A'«««i«.  His  lir«t  novel,  /.  /r- 
riparahle,  appeared  in  1S84.  Many  others 
followed,  also  Senmlionn  d'ltahf,  and 
Outre  Mer,  a  work  of  travel  to  the  I  ui tea 
States.  He  was  elected  to  the  IrencU 
Academy  in  1894. 
-D/^nvYnnnl-  (bOr-mon),  I^uis  AuousTE 

■wOUrmOIll  ViCTOK  DE  GuAISNK,  fOMTE 

DE.  Marshal  of  France,  born  in  IJ^S ; 
iled  in  1846.  Entering  the  republican 
army,  he  distlnRuished  himself  under 
Napoleon,  who  made  him  a  general  oi 
division.  After  the  restoration  he  reartll.v 
took  service  with  the  new  dynasty,  and 
in  1830  commanded  the  troops  which  con- 
quered Algiers,  a  success  wliich  gained 
for  him  the  marshal's  baton.  After  the 
revolution  of  ISJO  he  folio- '<h1  the  ban- 
ished Charles  X  Into  exile,  '.ni^  later  re- 
tired  to  his  estate   in   Anj  >n.   where   he 

died.  ,.  „     ,.  , 

"nATifri*  (born).  A  iNCEiNT,  an  Lnglish 
JBOUrne  g(.i,„iar,  bom  in  1695 ;  died  in 
1747.  In  1721  after  graduating  as  M..\. 
at  Cambridge,  he  became  a  master  in 
Westminster  School,  where  he  remained, 
BO  fuf  as  is  known,  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
He  is  one  of  the  few  who  have  attained 
a  kind  of  fame  for  writing  Latin  verse 
with  a  felicity  and  grace  which  might 
seem  to  rival  those  of  the  Roman  poets 
themselves.  His  poems  in  Latin,  which 
include  original  compositions  and  ver- 
sions of  English  songs,  epitaphs,  etc.. 
were  first  published  In  1734.  Cowper 
and  Lamb  translated  various  pieces  of  his. 

Bournemouth  4S„";-ra^V'iS 

Hampshire,  having  one  of  the  best 
beaches  in  England.  It  has  a  fine  cli- 
mate and  beautiful  scenery,  and  has 
greatly  increased  In  population  in  recent 
years.  Pop.  (1911)  78,077. 
BOUrnOUSe.  see  Surnoose. 


"Rmirrii»Tnie  (bo-re-an),  Fauvelet  de, 
JIUUriicuuc  J,  prpneh  diplom.itist,  was 
born  In  1769.  and  educated  along  with 
Bonaparte  at  the  school  of  Brlenne. 
where  a  close  Intimacy  sprang  up  be- 
tween them.  Bourrienne  went  to  Ger- 
many to  study  law  and  languages,  but 
returning  to  Paris  In  1792  renewed  his 
friendship  with  Napoleon,  from  whom  he 


Boutwell 

obtained  various  appointments,  one  of 
them  tliat  of  minister  plenipotentiary  at 
Hamburg.  His  character  suffen-d  frnm 
his  being  Involved  In  several  dishonorable 
monetary  transactions,  yet  he  contlnupti 
to  fill  high  state  offices  and  In  1814  wau 
made  prefect  of  police.  On  the  abtiica- 
tlon  of  Napoleon  he  paid  his  court  to 
Louis  XV III,  and  was  nominate  1  a 
minister  of  state.  The  revolution  of 
.July,  18.S0,  and  the  loss  of  his  v.-™lth 
affected  uim  so  much  that  he  lost  bis 
reason,  and  died  In  a  lunatic  asylum  ia 
1834.  His  Mimoiret  mir  Siiimh'oii.  h 
Directoire,  le  Contulni,  V Empire  et  la 
Reatauration  are  valuable. 
■Rftnaaft  (b«'sa),  a  kingdom  of  Gaudo. 
AOUB5H  y^    Sudan,  on  the  Niger. 

Boussingault  (^»i^-'t>;  Jji-p^^^^^^ 

DONNft,  a  French  chemist,  born  at  Paris 
in  1S02;  died  in  1887.  He  went  to  South 
America  In  the  employment  of  a  mimiis 
company,  and  made  extensive  travels  nnd 
valuable  scientific  researches  there.  U.- 
turning  to  France  he  bei-ame  prof.-ssor 
of  chemistry  at  Lyons  In  18;i9,  was  iiiadn 
a  member  of  the  Institute,  and  then 
made  Paris  his  chief  residence.  His 
works  deal  chiefly  with  agricultural 
chemistry,  and  Include  Economxe  liurali 
(translated  into  English  and  German) 
.l/«5»ioire«  de  Chimie  agricole  et  dt 
Physiologic;  Agronomic,  Chimie  agricole, 
et  Physiologic,  etc. 

llnTifprWpk  (bo'ter-vek),  a  (Seiinar 
iSOUterWCK  auth„r,  born  in  170C 
died  in  1828.  He  became  a  deep  stiiden 
of  philosophy  and  literary  history,  II 
Uixtory  of  Modern  Poetry  and  Elo(iiirna 
(1801-19)  being  a  work  of  high  value 
the  part  which  treats  of  Spanish  pootr; 
and  eloquence  being  especially  esteemtd 

Tloiifs  niniP^  (l>"  r6-ma:  Freucli 
UOUtS  -ttlnies  . ^,jy,jjpj  ^nds'),  word 

or  syllables  given  as  the  ends  of  th 
verses,  the  other  parts  of  the  lines  to  b 
supplied  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  poet.  Ii 
the  17th  century  the  composititm  of  lout 
rim^s  was  a  fashionable  amusement. 
■RAiif''ar»n  Geobge  Sewall,  a  state' 
UOUX  WeU,„j|^j,     born    in    Bronkliw 

Massachusetts,  in  1818.  Soon  after  be 
ing  admitted  to  the  bar  (1836)  he  eutert^ 
politics  as  an  Anti- Slavery  Democral 
He  was  governor  of  Massachusetts  1S'>1 
3,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  organizer 
of  the  Republican  party  in  that  8tnt( 
In  1863-9  he  was  In  Congress,  and  wa 
one  of  those  conducting  the  impeachmeii 
of  President  Johnson.  During  Grant 
first  term  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Treai 
ury.  and  subsequently  (1873-7)  a  n'e_n 
her  of  the  Senate.  He  died  Feb.  21 
1905. 


Bovida 


They   are   hollow-lK.rn.M .    rumlnont   anl- 
mali   jenerally  of  large  «ize,  with  broad 

^I'^'nf  T"'".,  ""•^    »'«"*   limb.,    and 
met   of    them    hav;e    been    domwticated 

BoVinO  'h     r^°">',  «  fortified  town  of 

.|-  or  c^paal^si^ri'!!;^  K: 

&e;'e?.tr*rC  A'lT"^"--  ''■"^-«''"  '•' 
Bow  <*''*!•  "'«  «?»»'  of  one  „f  the  mo«t 

the  hand  was  bmii^h*  K»-.i  ^.^J^'^f  !'• 


Bowex 


•he  hand  was  brought  back  tSX'X'h; 
tl.s  of  Cr^y     134«).  Poi.f  .rs    rk'-Tm 

'•■/.%  S^tKL.^'^L^a^at^'t' 
mssbow.    was   a    popular   weainwhh 

Kn,Ia?d'ln''the"f..;^»'    JntrodTed  Tni; 
.^„5  'n  the  13th  century,  but  never 

was  so  popular  as  the  long-bow  In  fc*n^ 
and  the  strictest  regulatfons  were  iSale" 
he'n'™«tf«»^   'at-lHtate   thelsrof 

dir.ance^'to';Crit'''wi.f  '''^'  "^  ""^^ 
of  King  Edwani  vVut      °  *^®  journal 

Bow, '»  music.  Is  the  name  of  that  well 
which  thp'T    'PPl^n^^nt    by    mean.r  of 
and  other  t""^  '^  produced  from  violins 
l"mpS  of  .''tMr''/^"',*^^*  kind.     I? 

tapering  sUghtl?  m^f.'^r"^•'''*"*i<=  ^««<1. 
"Id,  to  which  VLk'-'*  reaches  the  lower 

fte  bow  jl^,^r^J««^«'ntd  and  with  which 
etllfirf  fSr     *?'   P'^<'^   "f-  W3od   or   ivnrv 


Bow  Bells,  i''^P«"l  of  bells  beloiiMM 
le-Bow  rh»-Li!?  'K '■'*'"'*^'"  o'  St-  Mary. 
bra.^'fo?''c?n''turi'e'..  ^o":^**"*  k""*  ^'^ 
•within  theruK  b'oI'A'I^Z 
•Idered  a  genuine  Cockney.  *''^"' 

Bowdich    <J""''di.h).     TiioMAH     Ed. 

pubi;;h.!:i'"'-;,^'^',;trnrof"h.°'*"rr'* 

HMO).  IlnvinT'nder  akef/'a  "Ij^^Z 
Afruan    expedilion.    he    arrived    at    S 

Bowditch  <bou'dltch),       Nathaj»tct, 
1 .    „  .    an  eminent  mnthemiitloiot.' 


born  nf  «  I  an  Mninent  mathematician 
«>'>rn  nt  .Snlem,  Massachusetts  In  ITTi 
After  serving  as  ship-chnndler  and  as  an 

nected    witK    il  afterwards     eon- 

(IS'^'IS^  n  ir""?''\  *^onipanle8,  and 
'•   "^rVP'    pcformed  the  «reat  wnrfc   «.# 

dJd  greanT*;""  -f^^^f ntary'  which  ad-' 
aea^greatly   to  as   value.      He  died   in 

Bowdoin  ^'^/^'^'n),  James.  bom  In  1727 
died  in  ITOo"    tF'*')P°.'.    Massachusetts:' 

Maine,  was  named  after  h  m  tT  i  * 
flourishing  in.tirution.*"wlS-'hl5  'had 
among  its  students  Longfellow  and  hIw' 

Bowen  ['^'7).,Franci8.  author,  born 
in  1811     In  1S.J5i  r^u'^"-  Massachusetts. 

Science  tl  iK^p''^P''"''  .  "'"'     ^'A»"/ 

Bower  t^""'*!;):  an  anchor;  so  named 
Of  a  ship/Tee':^-"^"'  «*  '»>«  ^"^ 

Bower,  b^o^ln^V  o^c^iltin^a;: 

in  *con?^tb^  Th?T/^.'^-*H  i'-"-^"" 
vol«    L°    *''i^  ^'•»'^«-«o'  ff.*fori/,  irsixtf 


■St 


Bower-bIrd  

■Ml  aicalmit  \wpery.     lie  died  a  Proteii- 
tant  In  17«lfl.  ,        ,       ^^  . 

BOWer-Dira,  AimtmUan  olnU  ..f  ll... 
Btarlinc  family  from  a  remarkable  habit 
they  have  of  building  bowiTii  to  aerve 
aa  place*  of  resort.  The  bowem  are 
coD>tructed  on  the  ground,  and  HHiially 
under  overhanging  branchoa  In  the  mo«t 
retired  parts  of  the  forest.  They  are 
iecorated  with  variegated  feathern,  ahelU, 
•mall  pebbles,  bones,  etc.  At  each  end 
there  Is  an  entrance  left  open,  rhese 
bowera  do  not  serve  as  nests  at  all,  but 
s«.em  to  be  places  of  amusement  and 
resort,  esptKilally  during  the  bret^ding 
%*-a»*m.—Tke  ffotin  Bouerhird  (' '''o- 
norkynchug  holo»ericiu») ,  Is  so  cnlled 
from  Its  beautiful  gloasy  plumage,  which 
Is  of  a  Dlack  color.  Another  common 
apevlea     ia      the      Spotted     Botcer-bird 


Bower-bird  (Chlamydfra  maculita)md  lURun. 

(CMamttdfra  maculOta),  which  la  about 
11  Inches  long,  or  rather  smaller  than 
the  first  mentioncl,  and  less  gay  In  color, 
but  la  the  aioat  lavish  of  all  In  decorat- 
ing Its  bowers.  ,  ^  1/ 
Pnu7iA.1rniff>  »  ^""8  kmd  of  knife 
iSOWie-Kmie,  ,1^,,  „  daKKer.  but  with 

only  one  edge,  nam«Hl  after  Colonel  .Tames 
Bowie,  and  formerly  much  used  in 
America  by  hunters  and  others. 

Bow  Instruments,"- ,-»„,thtrung 

with  catgut  from  which  the  tones  are 
produced  by  means  of  the  bow.  The 
most  usual  are  the  double-bass  (violono 
or  contrabasto) ,  the  small  bass,  or 
violoncello,  the  tenor  (viola  di  braccio), 
and  the  violin  proper  (iio/ino).  In  ref- 
erence to  their  construction  the  several 
parts  are  alike ;  the  difference  is  in  the 
size.     See  Violin. 

"RnvrlAs  (bdlz>.  Willi AU  Lisle,  an 
SUWACS  English  poet,  was  born  in 
1762  at  King's  Sutton,  Northamptonshire, 
where  his  father  was  vicar ;  died  in  1850. 
He  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  Ox- 
Jord,  where  he  gained  high  honors.     In 


Bowman 

1789  he  composed  a  series  of  sonnets.  I.v 
which  th«  young  minds  of  (Jolerldge  mil 
Wordsworth,  then  aeeklng  for  new  nut 
more  natural  chords  In  poetry,  w.r,' 
powerfully  aflfectiHl.  Having  cnteri^d  h..l> 
orders  Bowles  was.  In  1H05,  preMented  t, 
the  living  of  Breinhlll,  In  Wiltshinv 
where  he  contlnuc^d  to  reside  for  the  re!«( 
of  his  life.  Besldea  the  sonnets  he  pub 
lished  several  j>oems  (The  Spirit  u 
Diacorery.  The  iIi»»ionar)i  of  the  Aiitl<» 
St.  John  in  Patmo$,  etc.).  which  nr. 
characterlrcHl  by  graceful  diction  nm 
tender  sentiment  rather  than  by  nni 
higher  qualltlea. 

"Bowline  <*»"'"" ^'  J"    "^  p*-   .".  J"'" 

•D"^  ""^  leading  forwartl,  which  i 
fastened  by  bridles  to  loops  In  the  t«v>' 
on   the  perpendicular  edge  of  the  s<iunr 

Bowling  Green,  8^.'»llen!ucY?":' 

miles  N.  by  E.  of  Nashville  at  the  hni 
of    navigation    on    Barren    River,    is   a 
important  shipping  place.     It  has  mnm 
factures  of  tobacco,  carriages,  etc.,  ninl 
large  horse  market.     Pop.  9173. 

Bowlint  Green,  ^y^^y- ^^f^,! 

20  miles  8.  w.  of  Toledo.  Oil  is  foim 
larsely  near  by.  and  U  has  various  ninni 
fnctiireH.  including  cut  gloss  works.  l«' 
pedo  works,  etc.  Pop.  ;~222. 
VATnla  (IhMs),  Bowling,  an  an<  it-t 
XIUWIB  nritisi,  game,  still  extreniH 
popular.  It  is  played  on  a  smooth,  livi 
piiH^  of  grci'nsward,  generally  about  -1 
yards  long,  and  surrounded  by  a  tr<u* 
or  ditch  about  6  inches  in  depth, 
small  white  ball  called  the  jack  is  plu* 
at  one  end  of  the  green,  and  the  objei  i  i 
the  players,  who  range  themselves  i 
sides  at  the  other,  is  so  to  roll  their  b'W 
that  they  may  He  as  near  as  possibl-' 
the  jack.  Each  bowl  is  bianed  by  l»'i( 
made  slightly  conical  so  as  to  give  it 
curvilinear  direction ;  and  in  makins:  tl 
proper  allowance  for  this  bias,  ami  s 
regulating  the  cast  of  the  ball,  consi.-*i  il 
skill  and  attraction  of  the  game.  Tl 
side  which  owns  the  greatest  numix  r  < 
bowls  next  the  jack,  gains  the  vii  iir 
See  Ten  Pins. 

Sowman  (hO'man),  Sib  William,  i 
AUWiimu  Kngiigh  anatomist  and  sii 
geon.  born  in  1816;  died  in  1802.  1 
was  surgeon  to  King's  College  Ho>plt( 
London,  and  Professor^  of  Physinlnj 
and  Anatomy  in  King's  College,  n 
especially  distinguished  as  an  ophthalui 
surgeon.  He  gained  the  Royal  Society 
royal  medal  for  physiology  in  184"_'.  f 
was  collaborator  with  Todd  in  tb'-  grn 
work  on  the  Phygiological  Anatoiny  ai 
Pkytiology  of  Man,  and  wrote  on  oi>i 


fiowrinj^ 


Bowring  te'r*"**.  s i ■  Jo h  »,  «n 

»/•♦?•»">  -t  Exeter  In  1702,  the  wn  of^ 
cloth  BUDUfacf  rer.  MTil  e  tUH  ve,5 
»..UDf  he  w.«  ta«n  by  hi.  fath 'r  Into  hi 
r"  ^.'"'Sfr'  •"»''  employed  by  Wm  to 
travel  in  different  part,  of  Europe.  Uar* 
■ng  an  extraordinary  Hngulatir  faculty 
h»  mad*  uiie  of  hi.  residence    n  tor*l.l 

Sf  f^^.UH  ""  ''i;'*  P"bUcation«  oon.i.T^ 
or  tranHlatlona  of  poem,  and  aonra  frnm 

•^"^'f^'  f''"'*"!.  Esthonian,  SDanUI? 
.Bd  other  anguagea.  He  1.  well  kLown 
s  hill'''  "5  '™n.lation«  from  o"X 
Schiller,  and  He  ne.  He  wmi  .«  .-^  ; 
Radical  and  «upporter"of''j:re"y"K 
tham,  and  edited  the  Wcatmin^^er  Rr 
m>c  from  1826  to  1830.  He  held 
?   L""    Ko^"""nent    appointment,     ono 

Bowsprit   (bfl'sprlt).  the  large   boou 
the  «tem  of  a  "v^„ ''P'}\*'''.*'''  proj^t.X^ 

S1:r"eto°Jm^^.^rt,5•'Ilrd^*ray^[^r 

XiS^^^^"^  extendlniXi'n-d'it 

Bowstring-hemp,  the  fibpr  „f  tie 

Indian     plant      nr     fi.  '"''"',  "^  "°  ^'«»t 

Bow-window,  »  window  constructed 
«  wall,  properly  on^thll  f°,  P"""^^'  ^'■"™ 

Bowyer  (^ y^r).  Wuxmm.  an  Eng. 
^h'.Jar.  born  W  «  n'oM*'"'  ,  ^>"»cal 
where  hirfather    alfn  /"''?  .°'  London. 

»f  the  votes  of  thi  H^®  ^'^f'^^f  Pinter 

«nci..ubseTuemyjrin"r7o'  thl  L'"'?'^"''''. 
Antiquarian,  and  to  H,«  p^®  Smiety  of 
In  1767  he  was  nominJiii^?**  Society. 
journals  of  The  Honi«  I^^tP^'J^'*'''  «^  the 
folk  of  the  HouJ?  of  Ooefi'""**  and  the 
In  1777.  ^  "^  CSommon..    He  died 


Boxer  Rebellion 


Boxer  B  bellion 


^«  'fM   Ml    BO- 

Cblneae  that  cmw  a«»  «#  *t.  *tf"»  o*  "• 
the  harbor  of  TaK^-^P'A  '^'^'"'»'  •«> 

seed. 


aJef  "  T^^^^' -t^^^^  Sl^^^w^ale"? 
ha"' no   'o^pV^d  M''T"V-  Th^Ta'tflr 

norance  as  to*?he  fate  '*?'^r",  ""f  *«■ 

landing^  of  mIriSes  a^  Toki^wa^  Ju^ 
bornly    resisted    and    the   v^ek*!,/*"^ 

Sell'edTe^f^rtf  3  a^fer^F^  ^^^ 
encounter  caotu^thpi^  *  wngulnary 

United  StX"SoS' were  ^Pn.*  i^**"' 
Manila.  On  June^^  X  o  "®°*  '">»» 
ister.  Baron  v^  Sjti^*  German  Min- 

inc  o  I  rvn^»  *     "\^°  ■'■<^*^  ''hi  e  march- 


Boxer  Bebellion 


Boxtree 


I 


874.     The  allied  warships  shelled  Tien- 
Tain  on  June  21st  and  on  the  23d  their 
combined    forces    occupied    the    foreign 
ouartera  of  the  dty.    On  the  same  day 
Minister  Wu,  at  Washington,  requested 
an  armistice  on  behalf  of  his  government, 
in  response  to  which  the  United  States 
required  that  as  a  preliminary  free  com- 
munication be  allowed  with  the  legations 
at  Peking.     On  July  13-14th  the  allied 
forces  stormed  the  port  of  Tien-Tsm  and 
captured  it  with  a  loss  of  800  in  killed 
and  wounded.    Five  days  later  the  Chin- 
ese Emperor  solicited  peace  from  Presi- 
dent  McKinley.     The  allied   forces   ad- 
vanced upon  Peking  on  August  4th  under 
the  command  of  Field  Marshal  von  Wal- 
dersee,  of  the  German  army.     The  first 
word  from  the  beleaguered  foreigners  was 
a  message  in  cipher  from  United  States 
Minister  Conger,  which,  while  reporting 
the   safety  of  members  of  the  legation, 
represented  the  appalling  conditions  pre- 
vailing and  the  imminent  danger  of  the 
besieged  foreigners.     On  August  8th  Li 
Hung  Chang  was  named  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary to  propose  to  the  powers  terms  for 
the  immediate  cessation  of  hostile  demon- 
strations.     The    allied    forces    captured 
Peking  on   August   14th,   the  Americans 
being  the  first  to  enter  and  furnishing  the 
first  victim  in  that  city  in  Captain  Reilly. 
Meantime  the  Emperor  and  the  Dowager 
Empress  had  fled  for  safety.    At  once  the 
besieged   in  the   legations  were  were  re- 
lieved.    On   the   loth  an   armistice   was 
refused   and   the    United    States   rejected 
the  appeal   of  Li   Hung  Chang  and  in- 
sisted on  compliance  with  the  demands  it 
made.     B'ull  power  to  act  was  conferred 
on  General  Chaffee.    The  American  refu- 
gees  from  Peking  reached   Tien-Tsin   in 
safety  on  August  25th.    Negotiations  for 
terms   of   peace    and  compensation    were 
carried  on  till  December,  when  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  the  allies  were  accepted 
by  the  Chinese  government.     The  Amer- 
ican cavalry  and  artillery  evacuated  Pe- 
king on   May  5th.     A  formal  indemnity 
of  450,000  taels  (about  $300,000),  in  pur' 
suance  of  the   terms  of  settlement,   was 
demanded   by    the    powers    on    May,  9th 
which   was  agreed  to  by  China,  and  on 
July  2Gth  the  powers  agreed  to  the  dis- 
charge of  this  sum  by  installments,  the 
outstanding  amount   to  bear   interest   at 
the  rate  of  4^4  per  cent.     On  September 
17th,  the  occupying  forces,  United  States 
and  Japanese  troops,  restored  the  forbid- 
den city  to  the  Chinese.    The  liquidation 
of    the    indemnity    payment    is    still    in 
process  ( 1917 ) ,  and  certain  of  the  powers 
interested,    including    the    United    States 
and  Great  Britain,  have  agreed  to  post- 
pone or  forego  the  payments  due  them  as 
P  concession  to  China  for  her  co-operation 
againat  Germany  io  the  great  war. 


nn-r-Tianlinfr    A*  A'*  <>'  toning  ■ 

jfox-nanung,  ^i^  ^,,„  it  la  ao  sit 

uated  that  tacking  is  impossible.  Th< 
operation  ia  eifected  by  haaling  the  head 
sheets  to  windward,  bradng  the  head 
yards  back  and  squaring  the  after-yards; 
the  helm  beini[  pat  a-lee.  Botring  off  is  a 
similar  operation. 

TlATinff  (boks'ing),  or  FuaiUBlt,  fight 
.DVAAug  Ing  with  the  fist,  an  art  some 
what  common  in  all  ages.  Ijie  art  of  box- 
ing consists  in  showing  skill  in  dealing 
blows  with  the  fist  against  one's  opponent 
especially  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body, 
while  at  the  same  time  one  protects  one'f 
self.  In  England  professional  boxers,  wbc 
made  a  livelihood  out  of  their  skill  in  the 
art,  were  at  one  time  common,  especiallj 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Georges,  when 
persons  of  the  highest  rank  were  some 
times  to  be  seen  at  pugilistic  combats,  anc 
'  professors '  of  the  art  f requentl;^  hac 
members  of  the  nobility  among  their  pu 

§ils.  It  had  also  a  vogue  in  the  Unitec 
tates,  though  little  practised  on  the  con 
tinent  of  Europe.  At  the  gladiatoria 
shows  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  boxinf 
was  common,  but  in  a  more  dangeroui 
form,  the  6^t  being  armed  with  leather  ap 
pliances  loaded  with  iron  or  lead.  Pugilis 
tic  encounters,  however,  have  now  fallei 
into  disrepute,  on  account  of  their  fre 
quently  brutal  character,  and  laws  bavi 
been  passed  for  their  suppression. 

Boximr-daV  *^^  ^^^  '^^^^^  Christmas 
o  »  '  which  has  long  been  hel( 
as  a  holiday  In  England.  It  is  so  calle( 
from  the  practice  of  giving  Christma 
boxcB  as  presents  on  that  day. 

Boxing  the  Compass,  X^^^^tt 

repetition  of  all  the  points  of  the  compa» 
in  their  proper  orider — an  accomplish 
ment  required  to  be  attained  by  al 
sailors. 

Box-tortoise,  ?  °"°tT*^!u°  *° ""? " 

*#WA  Kvi.iivi.av,  ^^Q  North  Americai 
tortoises,  genus  CiatMo,  that  can  com 
pletely  shut  themselves  into  their  shell. 

Boxtree  (Buxua  aempervirens),  t 
shrubby  evergreen  tree.  11 
or  15  feet  high,  order  Euphorbiaci'se.  i 
native  of  Southern  Europe,  and  parts  o 
Asia,  with  small  oval  and  opposite  Icavps 
and  greenish,  inconspicuous  flowers,  inal' 
and  female  on  the  same  tree.  It  wa 
formerly  so  common  in  England  ns  t 
have  given  its  name  to  several  places- 
BoxhiU,  in  Surrey,  for  instance,  and  Box 
ley.  in  Kent.  The  wood  is  of  a  yellowisl 
color,  close-grained,  very  hard  and  Inavy 
and  admits  of  a  beautiful  polish.  Oi 
these  accounts  it  is  much  used  by  turnen 
wood-carvers,  engravers  on  wood  (ni 
wood  aorpasaiog  it  for  thia  purpo8e)i  »b> 


Boycott 

in«thematical-iii8tniinent  makers.    in„*— 

Boycott.  fC  n"„u''J!r''c^*'"«-»'  cm«. 

Court  In  hanl'g^dlll  ft*?*dlo??™r 
regard  to  this  tow  to^flos  ^^'1'^'**:?°/,*? 
that  the  SheraT^Ai  TW«**A  ^"•*'  <^> 

costs  and  attorney'-  ft^-^  1°^  inflicted, 
action^  tov;„?*  '^''  ^  <»se  civil 
wvJhJ?-  fc-*®*l°-     ^"'S  prohibitine  bov- 

T««^-i'^°»  ^  prohibited    n  26  Steto^ 

are  prohibiWjIS^,  TI3  S?Ss''°T* 
J?  S*at«  employers  are  fortidden  to  ex° 

e?her*UironJiet?n°  VL  ^sT"  "^' 
d"ti?i*?o"'h?  ^}^^n&o^  JrS'c^n^ 

ditiona  ^  improving  working  con- 

BoyCOttinff    y^ofJ^ot-ing) .  the  term  is 
confederation,  genef^'^  ^Ic^T^iFL^ 

,f  rbuSS^  ^^?h"h"fm1LrSh°le/rol 

/nSS,*5l  f •^Pl'^^^^re.  pemcSiotand 

tice  hflH^f»    the  conspirators.'   The  prac- 

,V.T,''T'  '  "^"POi"  Jmra  Boy"  tt 
twTnS  "'°''  "°"'"'  """"i  '■  »" 

its  p ow^  ?hLt  Jha  i^J^'tJ  application  o* 

•nd  thU  wH  Vh2*  i"t"-8tate  commerce ; 
mw  was  the  view  of  the  supreme 


Ku'rVhVclJ?"''  ^''-''«'  ^«--  ^  the 

bo^?t"'iirgi?e"n'fi*S"  "'  ^^'J  ^'^y 
Stove  and  Ee  Comn-*^**  °'  *?«  B»»«*'» 

;«2,  FederadoToFuC'^  in' 4h1ot""^- 
ceedings  wene  be^int^i'*  .    ^''ico  pro- 

Boydell  <>»''«).  Jom,  u  BhuUrt 

-oJ'Sabfisred  ThT.h'^  printseffirS 
HberalpXn^g^5irtirtrair»K"  » 

don.  BoydeU   18of/"'H'*^-^?^^'-l'  <I*°- 
u.  jjoyaeu,  ajjUd).    He  died  in  1804 

Boyer  (bwa-ya)  Alexis,  a  French 
TT«^.  J  surifwn.  bom  1757-  die*!  llm 
He  had  a  brilliant  career  as  a  tt.,S 
l^i  "42-Wrth'"*  surgeon"  tfSS 

Boyer  l.^'^f-y^)!  J^w  Pibrre.  presl- 
born  In  H^'a^Vo'^t-Sffi"  ^'A^'' 

Se»uff^o-„ri« 

dent  His  administration  in  its  earH« 
years  was  wise  and  energetic,  but  in  lft« 
he  was  driven  into  exile  by  a  revoft  ^*** 

Boyesen  l^'fr^f")/  hjaimab  hjokth. 

„      novelist,    bom    at    FnxiaHinL 

vaem,  Norway,  In  1848  •  died  L  laS     h 

came  to  the  tlnited  States  in  1^'  ^5 
was  professor  of  l^guagi'^su^elS?',  *?^ 
Urbana   University.   Coroell "unT^S^ 


^*l  1. 1 


iMmm  ■ 


Boyle 


Boy  Scouts 


and  Columbia  College.  HI.  worlw.  writ-  Athei«tg.  Delsti^  f**Jt«%nilnI^^C^ 
ten  in  Engliah,  are  Gwnnor,  Faloonherg,  hammedans,  not  de»rend  ng  to  any  Con 
nL  onthe  kui  Top,  Oneen  Titanic,  trovepy  amonRKt  Chri"«an8  themselves 
VmvU  (boil),  a  town  of  Ireland,  County  The  first  series  wwdelijeredby  Richard 
^OJlt  ^Rowiimmon,  with  a  Urge  trade  BenUey.  Samuel  Clarke,  Whiston,  and 
in  com  andbSte?  %oyle  Abbey?now  in  F.  D  Maurice  ^«/'?«°?  "^"^^'i"? 
mins,  dates  from  the  twelfth  century.  Boyle  lecturers.  Boyle  .^}^J\}^1'  «°° 
Pnn.  abont  2B00  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Iglfr  cSSm,  Bari  of  Orrery,  born  -Qq^U  R9««»  ^?l  °\  *^{^//'^n^''Sf 
•''^y*®*  1676;  died  1731,  was  nominally  -""J*^*  of  Robert  Boyle,  born  in  1«21. 
the  editor  of  the  edition  of  the  Epiatlea  of  died  in  1679.  In  Ireland  he  sealously 
Phalaria,  which  led  to  a  famous  contro-  supported  the  cause  of  Charles.  I,  but  af- 
versy  with  Bentley  (see  Bentley),  and  to  ter  the  death  of  the  king  he  retired  for  a 
Swift's  Battle  of  the  Book*.  He  served  time  from  public  life.  At  length  he  nf-- 
in  the  army  and  as  a  diplomat.  The  cepted  a  commission  .from  Cromwell, 
astronomical  apparatus  called  the  orrery  ^hom  he  served  with  seal  and  fidelity, 
took  its  name  from  him.  and  by  whom  he  was  highly  esteemed. 

TlAvlfk  John  J.,  a  sculptor,  bom  in  Qn  the  death  of  Cromwell  he  exerted 
AVJTAC,  New  York  in  1867.  Among  his  j,,^,^^!;  ^|th  gueh  dexterity  to  bring 
notable  works  are  a  seated  statue  of  Ben-  g^out  the  royal  restoration  that  Charles 

iamin  Franklin  before  the  post-office  at  jj  regarded  him  with  the  title  of  Earl 
Philadelphia  and  aeveral  striking  concep-    *  Orrery. 


tions  of  the  American  aborigines. 


■DavIa  Richabd,  Earl  of  Cork,  an  Boyle  LCCtUreS.  See  Boyle,  Kohert 
^^J^^t    EngUshstatesman,  waiibom  in  _      ,   ,    _  otherwise    called    Ma- 

1568.  In  1688  he  went  to  Dublin  with  BOylC  8  liEW,  ^^tte't  Law.  a  law  in 
little  or  no  money,  but  with  good  recom-  ^  j^g  j^  the  eftect  that  the  volume  cf 
mendations,  and  by  prudence  and  ability  ^  ^         jjj  inversely  to  the  pressure 


river    of    Ireland, 


ively  aknight  and  privy-councilor,  Baron  BOVne    dM^ll''rli.    !«"«!*/    RoJ'"'.^ 

Boyle   of   Youghal,    Viscount  Dungarvan  " .  ■'  which    rises    in    the    Bog    of 

«nH  m«rl  nf  Popk     He  died  in  1043.  Allen,   and    after  a   course   of  60   miles 

and  Eari  of  Cork,   lie  diea  m  hha  ^^^^^  .^^^^   ^^^  ^^.^^^   ^^  ^  ^jj^   ^^  ^^^ 

t(nirlA     Robert,    a    celebrated    natural  Drogheda.     It  is  navigable  for  barges  tc 

tlOyie,    philosopher,   was  born   at   Us-  Navan,  19  miles  from  its  mouth.    Mucii 

more,  Ireland,  1^6,  and  was  the  seventh  of  its  course  is  marked  by  fine  scenery 


s<in   of   Richard   the  first  eari  of  Cork.  A**''"*  2  miles  west  of  Drogheda,  an  obe 

After   finishing   his    studies   at    Eton   he  Hsk  130  ft.  high  marks  the  spot  w her 

tiaTCled  for  some  years  on  the  Continent  was   fought   the  batUe  between   the  ad 

♦Jii    In  iftU    hA  aitflwl  in  the  manor  of  herents  of  James  II  and  William  III  u 

aHriKS^lrVlLJfhVpp    which  hTa  father  1690,  in  which  the  latter  proved  vi.  tor 

Stalbridge,  Dorsetshire,  wnicn  nis  latner  ,       »  t-„._  hein»  obliged  to  fine  to  thi 

bid  left  him.    Here  he  devoted  himself  to  ^.J*?^^  '^'°«  oDiigea  to  nee  to  m 

rtientific     studies,     to     chemistry     and  continent.  .      .      ,      ,. 

mitural    philosophy    in    particular.      He    Boy  ScOTltS.    *?  orgranisation  for  tlM 

was    one    of    the    first    members    of    the  •'    •'*"'•»*"'>    physical  and  moral  im 

society     founded     in     1645,     afterwards   provement  of  boys,  its  purpose  beine  t( 

known  as  the  Royal  Society.    At  Oxford,   train  boys  of  a  proper  age  In  atliletn 

to  which  he  had  gone  in  1652,  he  occupied   outdoor   exercises    and    also   in    conrtes; 

himself  in  making  Improvements  on   the   and    helpfulness    to   others.     This   iiami 

air-pump,  by  means  of  which  he  demon-   was   given   the  organisation   in  100s  b; 

strated    the   elasticity   of  air.     Although    liletitenant-General   Baden-Powell  of  th 

his    scientific    work    shows    an    accurate,    British    army,    but    the    Idea    orisinatet 

minute,     and     methodical     Intellect,     in   with  Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  of  Connec 

religious  matters  he  was  subject  to  melan-   ticnt,  about  ten  years  earlier,  who  organ 

choly    and    fanciful    terrors.      With    the   Ized  the  boys  of  his  vicinity  into  an  asso 

view  of  settling  his  faith  he  began  the  elation  which  he  called  the    '  Seton  In 

study  of  those  oriental  languages  which  dians,'  giving  them  the  privilege  of  usini 

contain  the  origins  of  Chrfstlaaity,  and  his  large  and  well-wooded  estate  for  tn 

formed    connections    with    such    eminent   purpose  of  training  them  in  the  arts  o 

scholars    as    Pococke,    Clarke,    Barlow,   woodcraft  practised  by  the  American  In 

etc.     He  also  instituted  public  lectures,   dIans,  such  as  following  the  trail,  eanw 

known  as  the  Boyle  Lectures,  '  for  prov-   ing,  camping  out,  etc.    A  sort  of  tribi 

faff     the     Christian     reli^oa     agidnit  organisation  was  foraied  and  exerclM 


BoySoontt 


Bntbant 

Bozrah   ^5S2^!f>.  «n  andent  dty  of 

it  became  a  floni.i..     *''*.  Christian  era 
longT  Meat  2^^,?/°*  P><^«'  «»<»  w" 


/•wnew.    and    8otu    of    nJ^  ,^K  ^''V 
Seton.  who    In  1  flfw  .«?"    ^"!    *°    Mr. 

development  of  the  idea  and  if«  I^** 
name   Kave    If    •    mu  .      ""    "^w 

Scout  Sups  beine  Wm»5"5"""'*-^''  ^'^^ 
of  the  United  Itofl*^  'f  '?«"y  P^^s 
EuroDean  and  a«..fK*?  "^"^  »»»  several 
antra    minio^a?d'^":!r^''"'V^«"nt'-Ie«, 

devotes  ^iiiTnia  rthe'*4oJr*'''"^ 

.•dea"o?L«Srnfs  ?^  «'^  «"  »*«  - 
rewanlg  aw  rivin  f "  encouraged  and  no 

desirable    mentot  i.^    ™*''''',°P    '°    t^^m 
they  are  r^nlrii  ♦     *  "2"™^    sentiments 

-c^  L"  'Xl't  Jeber'*.fftor^»' 

iV-'^^f^roT'*^"/-""*  one*tr^I?e\' 

squirrels ' :   '  Not  fn  m.^*'  '  °f.  '**  ™*''e8t 

brin«    firekrms    into    a   'camo^n?  'r^' 
under   fourteen     op   «^i»»      ^    °^    *'^"''e 


--"  »  ovcue  oi  ruins.  -•  •- 

Bozzarig  lJ^*Q»^'if).MAKo,aheroof 
awinst  the  Turks^'^"l*°<'«P«»<»«'«* 

returned  to  Ep?rul'     o„  M"^°  Bowaris 

and  personal  braverv  T^  .?"'**'y  »*]« 
1823.  when  1  hJiri^;*.  °  *''*  "umntr  of 
of  the  GrVk  forces  at  **»n°"'?''-'°ur''''*' 
made  a  daring  St  »LT'^^°?'^^^'  >>« 

Brabanjonne  '>"»-"o-»i.');S  „;• 


from  the  Meuse  nn^  r  .°l.*°?  ^7'?'  and 


hono;    8acr*d''  tn^.,u^  ^^^^  ^«'-<'  of 
'"le.'.  of  hoSr    d^?ff  ""^K  ^•''**''     fen^'ral 

of  manner  kindnl«f'"'^''f'  P'easantne«s 
formaLce  of  SM°  f"!"?"'?;,  t^e  pr- 
"thers  daily.  ^S.  %L°**rif  "^'^  «''lto 
traiuiDg  covers  a^iphn^J*'^*  **"»*  *»>•»' 
promiuent  I«  -n  \„  :°.  '^"P^  ™ade  them 
durZ  f hi  #  *°  incipient  military  bodv 

•ctivitiei,  *"*™  *°  t****'  useful 


fpnn,  M     w  ^°e  sources  of  the  Dv 
fh^e^i^e^r  fet'^lt  ^fdfvM^-"  *« 
the   Wngdom?  of  HJlliSd''lK'etT„r 

SeX^^S^te^^^^^^^  oat 

Flemings :  in  The' south  wi?/''*''*  '''«*''<'»• 
ward  of  Bruswls  thph.n^""*'**?"- -South- 
northward.  ttV^J'KSS.i^  "^STti 


Araoe 


id 


>  1 
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6th  century  Brabant  came  into  posseiislon 
of  the  Franks,  and  after  being  alternately 
Incladed  in  and  separated  from  Lorraine 
it  emerged  at  length  in  IIJK)  as  a  duchy 
under  a  Duke  of  Brabant.  It  eventually 
came  by  marriage  into  possession  of  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  passed  with  the 
last  representative  of  that  line,  Mary  of 
Burgundy,  to  the  house  of  Austria,  and 
finally  to  Philip  II  of  Spain.  In  the 
famous  revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  caused 
by  the  crulties  of  King  Philip  and  his 
agent,  the  Duke  of  Alva,  North  Brabant 
succeeded  in  asserting  its  independence. 
and  in  1648  it  was  incorporated  with 
the  United  Provinces.  South  Brabant 
remained,  however,  in  possession  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
In  1714  passed  again,  along  with  the 
other  southern  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands, to  the  imperial  house  of  Austria. 
See  Belgium. 

Kfon*  (bras) ,  Charles  Torino,  author 
Arai/C  gjj  J  philanthropist,  born  at  Litch- 
field. Connecticut,  in  1820 ;  died  in  IROO. 
He  studied  theology  and  in  New  York 
took  up  the  question  of  the  education  and 
housing  of  the  poor.  He  founded  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  in  18.53  and  acted 
"  as  its  secretary.  Through  it  homes  have 
been  found  for  many  thousands  of  chil- 
dren. He  wrote  the  Races  of  the  Old 
World,  (Jetta  Chriati,  works  of  travel, 
etc. 

Kvo/tAlpt  (brSs'let),  a  kind  of  ornament 
srut/CiCb    usually  worn  on  the  wrist,_the 
use  of  which  extends  from  the  most  ancient 
times  down  to  the  present,  and  belongs  to 
all  countries,  civilized  as  well  as  unciv- 
ilized.    Bracelets  were  in  use  in   Egypt 
and  amongst  the  Medes  and  Persians  at 
a  very  remote  period,  and  in  the  Bible  the 
bracelet   is   frequently    mentioned   as   an 
ornament  in  use  among  the  Jews,  both 
men    and    women.      Among    the    ancient 
Greeks  bracelets  seem  to  have  been  worn 
only    by    the    women.      The    spiral    form 
was   preferred,   and  very  often   made   to 
assume  the  appearance  of  snakes,  which 
went    round    the    arm    twice    or    thrice. 
Among   the    Romans   it    was   a   frequent 
practice  for  a  general  to  bestow  brace- 
lets   on    soldiers    who    had    distinguished 
themselves  by  their  valor.    Roman  Indies 
of  high  rank  frequently  wore  them  both 
on    the    wrist   and    on    the    upper   arm. 
Among    the    ancient    heathen    Germanic 
tribes  they  formed  the  chief  and  almost 
only  ornament,  as  is  shown  by  their  be- 
ing so  often  found  in  old  graves.     They 
seem  to  have  been  used  by  the  men  even 
more  than  by  the  women,  and  were  the 
gifts  by  which  an  ancient  German  chief 
attached   his   followers   to  himself.     So, 
in  old  Anglo-Saxon  poems,  '  ring-giver ' 


Bracken 

is  a  common  name  for  the  lord  or 
ruler. 

l>voA*«  (brft'ses),  in  ships,  ropes  pass- 
AraocB  j^g  through  blocks  at  the  ends 
of  the  yards,  used  for  swinging  the  latter 
round  so  as  to  meet  the  wind  in  any 
desired  direction. 

Pranliionnrifl.  (bra-ki-op'o-da).  a  class 
iSracniOpoaa  ^^  ghell-bearlng  animals 
having  affinities  with  the  worms  and 
the  polyzoa,  but  less  with  the  mollusca, 
though  their  bivalve  shells  give  them  an 
outward  resemblance  to  the  lamelli- 
branchiata.  Their  name  comes  from  the 
development  of  a  long  spirally-coiled, 
fringed  appendage  or  arm  on  either  side 
of  the  mouth  (Gr.  hrachidn,  an  arm,  and 
pou8,  podos,  a  foot),  serving  as  respi- 
ratory organs.  They  have  no  proper 
power  of  locomotion,  and  remain  fixed  to 
suiimarine  bodies,  in  some  leases  by  a 
peduncle  passing  through  an  aperture  at 
the  '  beak.'  They  are  widely  diffused,  and 
in  the  fossil  state  are  interesting  to  the 
geologist  by  enabling  him  to  identify  cer- 
tain strata.  They  were  vastly  more 
abundant  in  the  early  geological  ages 
than  at  present,  especially  in  Silurian  and 
Devonian  times,  and  again  became  numer- 
ous in  the  Chalk  period,  then  decreasing 
to  the  present  time.  The  chief  genera  are 
Lingula,  Terebatula,  and  RhynchoncUa. 

Brachycephalio  <G'r"5rtft;.;S 

kephalC.  the  head),  a  term  applied  in  eth- 
nology to  heads  whose  diameter  from  sid« 
to  side  is  not  much  less  than  from  front 
to  back,  as  markedly  occurs  in  the  Mon- 
golian type:  opposed  to  dolichocephnUc, 
Brachypterse  (bra-kip'te-re ;  'short- 
*#»  nvu  J  i»  WW*  vu   ^,„gp,j'  > ,  a  name  given 

to  a  family  of  web-footed  birds,  pnguins, 
auks,  divers,  guillemots,  etc.,  in  which 
the  wings  are  short  and  the  legs  placed 
far  back  in  the  body.  They  are  all  strong 
divers  and  swimmers. 
Braehvnra  (bra-ki-e'ra;  'short- 
Aracnyura  ^^.^^^^  .^^  ^  section  of  the 

ten-footed  crustaceans  or  crabs  (Deca- 
poda),  having  a  very  short  jointed  tnil 
folded  closely  under  the  thorax  as  in  the 
common  crab. 

Bracken  I^x^ke,  Pteris  aquUina,  a 
'  species  of  fern  very  common 
in  America  and  Europe,  and  often  cover- 
ing large  areas  on  hillsides  and  waste 
grounds.  It  has  a  black  creeping  rhi- 
zome, with  branched  pinnate  fronds  grow- 
ing often  to  the  height  of  several  feet, 
and  it  forms  an  excellent  covert  fnr  game. 
The  rhizome  is  bitter,  but  has  been  eaten 
in  times  of  famine.  The  plant  is  as- 
tringent and  anthelmintic;  when  burned 
it  yields  a  great  deal  of  alkali.  The  rhi- 
eome  of  Pteria  etculenta,  a  native  of  N«w 


Bracket 

Bracket,  a.^hort  piece  or  combination 
!<».  ♦.^.„  of , pieces,  generally  more  or 
less  triangular  in  outline,  and  projectinj 


Bradlangb 


Bracket,  Harlestone^Church,  Northampton- 

from  a  wail  or  other  surface.    Thev  mav 

statue,  a  bust,  or  such 
like,  or  plain  forms 
of  carpentry,  such  as 
support  shelves,  etc. 
Brackets  may  also  be 
used  in  eonne'^tion  with 
machinery,  being  at- 
tached to  walls,  beams, 
etc.,  to  support  a  line 
of  shafting. 

Bract.  *  '^"^  ^^'^"*  the 
'  axil  of  which  a 
flower     or     flower-stalk 
proceeds,      thus      distin- 
KUished    from    the    ordi-  L 
nary  leaf,  from  the  axil      „ 
of    which     the    leaf -bud      ^all-bracket, 
proceeds.     If  differs  from  other  leaves  in 
shape  or  «>lor    and  is  generally  situated 
on  the  peduncle  near  the  flower.     It  is 
sometimes  called  also  the  floral  leaf. 

Bracteates <''?«'' t?-atz).  oid  thin 

With  irregular  Ses''L^?ltm%tat^5 
pression  appears  raised  on  one  side  while 

Sns    Sofn/T"-"    ''ollow.-fi,acte«/.d 
TOins,    coins   of   iron,    copper,    or    brass 

nXT'.n^r^f  ^'*t  a'thin'ilate  of  some 
ncher  metal    such  as  gold  or  silver. 

•oracton  (brak'ton),  Henkt  de,  one  of 
1!  !   J         -  '''e  earliest  writers  on   Fnir- 

He'    ?u''die5""r''«*.*°^t''/  13th  century, 
ludjre    ?n^  o Jl"^    at    Oxford,    became  a 

England      ^f/*"^'"'^*'^  *''"^'   i"stlce    of 
^ngiand.     His  principal  work  is  entitled 

«raddOCk    (brad'dok).  a  borough  of 
Allegheny    Co.,    Pennsyl- 


reading.     Pop.  19,357,  "" 

Braddock,  Edwabd,  major-general  and 
and    colonial  TrZ^'t  V'^.^S^^ 

JJtVm"  '^i^rZL-V'irat^liSrf^D? 
quesne.  on  the  site  of  the  present  Pit^ 

SSair^?Z7^^.^^rSI 

who   accompanied    him    he   fdf  K?o*  -n 

Iv  !Z  L^if "'?1f.  ^^  '^'••'^h  he  loif  Sea" 
ly  one-half  of  his  troops  and  receirJd 
himself  a  mortal  wound.  receired 

Braddon  (brad'on),  Mabt  Euzabeth. 
i„  T  J  .*  well-known  novelist  bom 
in  London  in  1837,  and  danzhter  K 
solicitor    there.      A^ter   publishing    wme 

L,adv  Audley's  Secret,  the  first  of  a  series 
of   clever   .sensationaf   novels.     She   iUto 
wrote  poems   and   became   the  «litor  ^ 
^e  r^ndon  magazine  Bel<,n,v«,.D.i9S 
Bradford ^'"'^''^•"•d),  a  municipal  and 
mo«„»„  *     •  P*""'-  borough  and  important 
YnrirI?*""S»  .*"*.»  •"  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  England.     The  more  m^era 
portion  has  well-built  streets,  anHn" 
1861  extensive  street  improvements  have 
been  carried  out.    There  is  a  large  num- 
ber of  scientific,  educational,  and  chart- 
table  institutions,  amongst  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  new  technical  college,  the 
free  grammar  school  endowed  byChkrlel 
II.   the  fever  >>ospital,   built  at  a  great 
^Ib  *"b  "'*"  ,     ^shouses  of  the  Tradea- 
mens    Beneyolt.i    Society.      There    are 
several   public   parks,   and   an   extensive 
sjstem  of  water-works.     Bradford  is  the 
chief   seat   in    England    of   tiie   spinning 
and  weaving  of  worsted  yarn  and  wool- 
ens.    Pop,   (1911)   288,505. 

Bradford,    %  ''•t.v  of  McKean  County, 
#  t>  «  ,        ^Pennsylvania,   78  miles  8 
of  Buffalo.     It  is  the  center  of  an  exl 
tensive    oil.  district,    and    has    large   oU 
interests,  pipe  lines  to  the  seaboard,  and 

S"  Pop.'"r4,544:*"'''  ^°""^^»  ^^^ 

Bradford-on-Avon,  j'  ^''^at  Brad-' 

town  of  England,  in  WiltihSe,"28"2S2 
N  w%  of  Salisbury,  beautifally  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lower  Avon'   Pop.  Sw. 

Bradlaneh  ^.''ra^'^ft^-  Chableb,  aecu-* 

„„»      t         .„  '"t^^t.  atheist,  and  advo- 

!«.«      Being  elected   to  Pariiamant  for 

rt^£i''?«°P*°?  '°« 1^'  »»e  claimed  the 
right  to  make  affirmation  aimply.  ^stMd 


"' 
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•r  taUnf  the  oath  which  membera  of  pap* 
Uament  take  before  they  can  rit  and 
vote,  bat  being  a  professed  atheist  this 
right  was  denied  him.  Though  he  was 
repeatedly  reelected  by  the  same  con- 
stitaency,  the  majority  of  the  House  or 
Ck>mmons  continued  to  declare  him  dis- 
qualified for  taking  the  oath  or  affirming; 
and  it  was  only  after  the  election  of  a 
new  parliament  in  1885  that  he  was  al- 
lowed to  take  his  seat  without  oppositioii 
as  a  representative  of  Northampton.  Ue 
was  editor  of  the  National  Beformtr. 
Died  in  1891. 

'Rraill^v  (brad'li),  James,  astronomer, 
iiraaiey^Q„  at  Sherbome.  England, 
in  1692.  He  stndied  theology  at  Oxford, 
and  took  orders;  but  devoting  himselfto 
astronomy,  he  was  appointed,  in  1721, 
professor  of  that  science  at  Oxford.  Six 
years  afterwards  he  made  known  his  dis- 
covery of  the  aberration  of  light,  and  his 
researches  for  many  years  were  chiefly 
dii-ected  towards  finding  out  methods  for 
determining  precisely  the  quantity  of 
aberration.  It  is  largely  owing  to  Brad- 
ley's discoveries  that  astronomers  have 
since  been  able  to  make  up  astronomical 
tables  with  the  necessary  accuracy.  In 
1741  be  was  made  astronomer-royal,  and 
nMDOved  to  Greenwich.  He  died  in  1762. 
His  A$tronomical  Ohaervationa  were 
published  at  Oxford  in  1805. 
'Bra.dBha.W  (brad'sha),    John,    presl- 

Justice  which  tried  and  condemned  Charles 
I  of  England.  He  studied  law  at  Grayti 
Inn  and  attained  a  fair  practice.  When  the 
king's  trial  was  determined  upon.  Brad- 
sliaw  was  appointed  president  of  the 
court;  and  his  stem  and  unbendinfi  de- 
portment at  the  trial  did  not  disappoint 
expectation.  Afterwards  he  opposed 
Cromwell  and  the  Protectorate,  and  was 
i!n  consequence  deprived  of  the  chief- 
justiceship  of  Chester.  On  the  death  of 
Cromwell  he  became  lord-president  of  the 
council  and  died  in  16.59.  At  the  Restora- 
tion his  body  was  exhumed  and  hung  on 
a  gibbet  with  those  of  Cromwell  and 
Ireton. 

Bradshaw's  Bailway    Ouide, 

^  well-known  English  manual  for  travel- 
ers, first  issued  by  a  George  Bradshaw,  a 
printer  and  engraver  of  Manchester,  in 
1S39.  It  is  now  published  on  the  1st  of 
each  month,  and  contains  the  latest  ar- 
rangements of  railway  and  8teami)oat 
companies,  besides  other  useful  informa- 
tion. There  are  new  many  such  hand- 
books in  the  field,  and  the  idea  has  since 
been  further  developed  in  the  descriptive 
handbooks  of  Murray,  Baedeker,  and 
otiten. 


Braga 

Bradwardin  (brad-war'din),  Thouab, 
AraawaraiU  ^tor  Profundus,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  bom  about  129U; 
died  in  1349.  He  was  distinguished  for 
his  varied  learning,  and  more  particularly 
for  his  treatise  Ve  Vauaa  Dei  contra 
Pelagium,  an  extensive  work  against  tlie 
Pelagian  heresy,  for  centuries  a  standard 
authority.  He  was  chaplain  and  cou- 
fessor  to  Edward  III,  whom  he  accom- 
panied to  France,  beinc  present  at  Cr^ey 
and  the  capture  of  Calais.  Being  ap- 
pointed archbishop,  he  hastened  to  Eng- 
land, but  died  of  the  black  death  on 
reaching  London. 

Brftdv  Cnrera  Towkbend,  clergyman 
MxoiXAj,  jm^  author,  was  born  in  Alle- 
gheny, Pa.,  in  1861.  After  being  in  rail- 
road service  he  became  a  clergyman  «>l 
the  P.  E.  Church,  holding  various  post8, 
indutUng  that  of  assistant  minister  ol 
St.  Stephen's  Church,  New  York,  in  1914 
His  literary  labor  began  in  1899  and  in 
dudes  very  many  tales  of  romance  and 
adventure.  He  wrote  also  numerous 
works  dealing  with  romantic  and  legen 
dary  historical  subjects. 
Vrftilv  (br&'di),  JAMSS  T.,  an  eminenl 
■"*****  lawyer  of  New  York,  bom  in 
1815;  died  in  1869.  He  became  distiu 
guished  as  counsel  for  the  defense  in  crim 
inal  cases  and  during  the  Civil  war  was 
a  leader  of  the  party  known  as  '  Wai 
Democrats.* 


Brad'ypiu.   See  sioth. 

nroAmar  (brft'mar),  a  Highland  <li» 
Arnciiuu  jpjgt  jj,  the  s.  w.  corner  oi 
Aberdeenshire.  It  contains  part  of  tbt 
Grampian  range  with  the  heights  of  Bei 
Macdhui,  Caimtoul,  Lochnagar,  etc.  Th( 
district  has  some  fine  scenery,  valleys  am 
hillsides  covered  with  birch  and  fir.  bui 
consists  mostly  of  uncultivated  heaths 
llravA  (hrA'gi),  Theophilo,  historian 
Ain^tt  pogt^  ^nj  President  of  Portugal 
was  bom  on  the  island  of  S&o  Miguel  ii 
the  .Azores,  in  1843.  His  poetical  power 
developed  early  and  at  16  he  published  i 
collection  of  sentimental  verses,  Folka. 
Verdeg  ('Green  Leaves').  He  studiei 
law.  but  continued  to  write,  pubhshini 
in  1864  a  long  epic  poem,  Viston  of  thi 
Age8.  In  1872  he  became  professor  o 
mtKlera  languages  in  the  Curso  Siiporioi 
de  Lettres  in  Lisbon,  and  here  began  hu 
great  work,  Hittory  of  Portuguese  liter 
ature.  of  which  32  volumes  have  beei 
published.  Other  works  are  Dnucriia 
History,  System  of  Sociology,  Outhnti 
of  Poaitivittio  Philosophy,  etc.  On  th 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy  in  Portugal 
October,  1910,  he.  although  without  « 
perience  in   poUtlcal   life,   was  cbosei 
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pnaidrat  of  the  new  republic,  a  ooalHon 
which  he  &IM  with  credit  untlftKelS 
tion  of  a  new  president  in  1011. 
Braga  V^!*?*>'  «°  ancient  town  in 
~»  Northern  Portugal,  the  seat  of 
an  archbishop  who  is  Primate  of  PortUKal 
charmingly  situated  on  a  rising  itrouSS 
and  surrounded  by  walls  flanfe«f"i?h 
towers,  and  with  suburbs  outsWe  I? 
contains  an  archiepiscopal  palace,  and  a 

'tlf^^^f^^^^r^''^  ^A^<^  cathldra?  of 
the  13th  century,  and  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable  trade  and  manufactures.  The?e 
st.ll  exist  remains  of  a  Roman  teniDle 
2SS09  "•  "''  aqueduct  P^p! 
Braganza  <bfA-«4n'zA),  or  BraoanVa. 

'«'«  reifning  family  cf  Portug^  arl 
descended      Pop.  54t6.     Brazil  has   two 

dltte'  thfotVer'^n^sL'kurw^VS 
5^«:  '"^  '^  -"le-ra"i«'^r  distSt": 
Bragg,  J?«A^N.  soldier,  born  in  North 

■  -^^  }^1  ""^^  «'  licutenant^ond.  He 
joined  the  Confederate  array  in  the  ciVi! 
war  as  brigadier-general,  being  promot^ 
major-general  in  1S02.  lie  commanded  a 
mnS.  "'  *••«  ."^"^.^e  °f  Shiloh,  was  pro* 
noted  general,  invaded  Kentucky  and 
fought  General  Buell  at  Perryvine  • 
was    defeated    by    Rosecrans    at    S  one 

crans  at  Chickamauga.     Grant  defeated 

Braham^.*"^*'*™)'  John,  a  celebrated 
♦inn  ^  tenor  SI  uger,  of  Jewish  extrac- 

tion, was  born  in  London  in  1774  He 
appeared  with  the  greatest  success  on 
the    eading  stages  of  France,  Italy? and 

TOuntry.     He  excelled  mainlv  in  nationnl 

ivVict  ?ut  °^  ^•^'*'"''  '^"'^  conUnued   to 

years  oW^n""i'^5*'?^  «^«°  ^^^en  eighty 
J^ars  old.     He  died  in  1856. 

arahe  ^ bru'a).  Tycuo,  a  Danish  astron- 

a,;  ''^'"^fe^^Hl^-dfedVw^^^ 

S^^^  hfflf"!  ^'P***^'  •'"*  from  156^ 
]5*n  h.,nf        "?.  ***   astronomy,  "and   in 

SwvJii  i„'*?K*"j^'"^"^'y  «°  the  island 
«  «»een  in  the  Sound,  providin^j  It  with 
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H-r-^'K!*^'''".*""^*''*"    then    procanbk 

tt^Sr  alpt"w^Cve'''a•'J 
yearly  allowance  and  a  rfsidtnS  .? 
Prague,  where  he  died.  His  a8tron.^l«l 
works  were  all  written  in  liun  flilJ 
chiefly  notable  for  his  ^rvicef  to 
pract  cal  nstronomy.  his  observation"   b^ 

BraluIoW.     See  Braila. 

Brahma  ^i""*'"?),    a    Sanskrit    word 

the  rntvor-!.!  D^""*  (in  its  neuter  form) 
ine  inlversal  Power  or  ground  of  all 
ex  stence.  and  also  (in  its  maSne  fom 
dei.v  '"the  fir"  "J-'J^ble)  a  pardcuS? 
tnJ'u  ,®  ^V.*^^*  person  In  the  Triad 
(Brahma,    Vishnu,    and    Siva)     of    th« 


mi 


Brahma-Bronze,  Indian  Museum. 
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Hindus.  The  personal  god  Brahmft  In 
represented  as  a  red  or  golden-c°oi-ed 
figure  with  four  heads  and  as  many  ar^ 
and  he  is  often  accompanied  by  the  swan 
or  goose.     He  is  the  god  of  the  faTe^ 

feTcl^J^'  ^°'^-  deati  yet  he  is  hS 
self  created,  and  is  merely  the  agent  of 
Brahma,  the  Universal  Power. 
Brahmanism  (bri'man-lzm).  the  re- 
t««.  «  ii.  T,.  ,  "«»ou8  and  social  sys- 
tem of  the  Hindus,  go  called  becftH«,ru 
has  been  developed  and  exnound^  hv  Jl 

"S°.*^\'^"'^V°^°  a?Z"SJahLaM 
1  ?°l  '^r«'*"»o«.  *a  potent  prayer '-from 
root  6r.A  or  trih,  'to  increase')  '  u^ 
founded  on  the  ancient  relirious  writ! 
Ingsknown  as  the  Vedas  and  fegardoVa: 
sacred  revelaUoiiB,  of  wWch^lBrah 
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1 
If 


liil^ 


.nf 


Buma  as  a  body  became  the  custodlana 
tad  interpreters,  being  alao  tlie  officiating 
nriests  and  the  general  directors  of  sacri« 
Bees  and  religious  rites.  As  the  priestly 
caste  Increased  in  numbers  and  power 
they  went  on  elaborating  the  ceremonies, 
and  added  to  the  Vedas  other  writings 
tending  to  confirm  the  pretensions  of  this 
sow  predominant  caste,  and  give  them 
the  sanction  of  a  revelation.  The  earliest 
supplements  to  the  Vedas  are  the  Brah- 
manas,  more  fully  explaining  the  func- 
tions of  the  officiating  priests.  Both 
together  form  the  reTealed  Scriptures  of 
the  Hindus.  In  time  the  caste  of  Brah- 
mans  came  to  be  accepted  as  a  divine  in- 
stitution, and  an  elaborate  system  of 
rules  defining  and  enforcing  by  the  se- 
verest penalties  its  place  as  well  as  that 
of  the  inferior  castes  was  ]  ijmulgated. 
Other  early  castes  were  the  ivshattriyas 
or  warriors,  and  the  Vaisyas  or  culti- 
vators, ana  it  was  not  without  a  struggle 
that  the  former  acknowledged  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Brahuans.  ft  was  by  the 
Brahmans  that  the  Sanskrit  literature 
was  developed ;  and  they  were  not  only 
the  priests,  theologians,  and  philosophers, 
but  also  the  poets,  men  of  science,  law- 
givers, administrators,  and  statesmen  of 
the  Aryans  of  India. 

The  sanctity  and  inviolability  of  a 
Brahman,  as  given  in  the  priestly  code, 
are  maintained  by  severe  penalties.  The 
murder  of  one  of  the  order,  robbing  bim, 
etc.,  are  inexpiable  sins ;  even  the  killing 
of  his  cow  can  only  be  expiated  by  a 
painful  penance.  A  Brahman  should 
"ass  through  four  states :  First,  as  Brah- 
machari,  or  novice,  he  begins  the  study 
of  the  sacred  Vedas,  and  is  initiated  into 
the  privileges  and  the  duties  of  his  caste. 
He  has  a  right  to  alms,  to  exemption 
from  taxes,  and  from  capital  and  even 
corporal  punishment.  Flesh  and  eggs  he 
is  not  allowed  tc  eat.  Leather,  skins  of 
animals,  and  most  animals  themselves 
are  impure  and  not  to  be  touched  by 
him.  When  manhood  comes  he  ought  to 
marry,  and  as  Gribastba  enter  the  second 
state,  which  requires  more  numerous  and 
minute  observances.  When  he  has  be- 
gotten a  son  and  trained  him  up  for  the 
floly  calling  he  ought  to  enter  the  third 
itate,  and  as  Vanaprastha,  or  inhabitant 
t»f  the  forest,  retire  from  the  world  for 
solitary  praying  and  meditation,  with 
wyere  i^nances  to  purify  the  spirit ;  but 
ttus  and  the  fourth  or  last  state  of  a 
flannyasi,  renuiring  a  cruel  degree  of 
ucetism.  are  now  seldom  reached,  and 
the  »rIiole  scheme  is  to  be  regarded  as 
representing  rather  the  Brahmanical 
Ideal  of  life  than  the  actual  facts. 

The  worship  represented  U  the  oldest 


Vedic  literature  is  that  of  natural  ob- 
jects: the  sky,  personified  in  the  god 
Ittdra;  the  dawn,  in  Ushas;  the  vahoui 
attributes  of  the  sun,  in  Vishnu,  Surya, 
Agni,  etc.  These  gods  were  invoked  for 
amistance  in  the  common  atfairs  of  life, 
and  were  propitiated  by  olferings  whiih, 
at  first  few  and  simple,  afterwards  be- 
came more  complicated  and  included 
animal  sacrifices.  In  the  later  Vedic 
hvmns,  the  gradual  development  of  a 
philosophical  conception  of  religion  and 
the  problems  of  being  and  creation  ap- 
pears, leading  to  the  supplements  and 
commentaries  known  as  the  Brahmanaa 
and  the  Upanishads.  In  some  of  the 
Upanishads  the  deities  of  the  old  Vedic 
creed  are  treated  as  symbolical.  Brahuia, 
the  supreme  soul,  i^  the  only  reality,  the 
world  is  regarded  as  an  emanation  from 
him,  and  the  highest  good  of  the  soul  ia 
to  become  united  with  the  divine.  Tlie 
necessity  for  the  purification  of  the  soul 
in  order  to  permit  its  reunion  with  tlii< 
divine  nature  gave  rise  to  the  doctrine  of 
metempsychosis  or  transmigration. 

This  philosophical  development  of 
Brahmanism  was  accompanied  by  a 
distinct  separation  between  the  educated 
and  the  vulgar  creeds.  Whilst  from  the 
fifth  to  the  first  century  b.c.  the  higher 
thinkers  amongst  the  Brahmans  were 
developing  a  philosophy  which  recoguized 
that  there  was  but  one  god,  tlie  popular 
creed  had  concentrated  its  idea  of  wor- 
ship round  three  great  deities — Brahma, 
Vishnu,  and  Siva,  who  now  took  the 
place  of  the  confused  old  Vedic  Pantheon: 
Brahma,  the  creator,  though  considered 
the  most  exalted  of  the  three,  was  too 
abstract  an  idea  to  become  a  popular  god, 
and  soon  sank  almost  out  of  notice.  Thus 
the  Brahman  theology  became  divided 
between  Vishnu,  the  preserver,  and  Siva, 
the  destroyer  and  reproducer,  and  the 
worshipers  of  these  two  deities  now 
form  the  two  great  religious  sects  of 
India.  Siva,  in  his  philosophical  signif- 
icance, is  the  deity  chiefly  worshiped 
by  the  conventional  Brahman,  while  in 
his  aspect  of  the  Destroyer,  or  in  one  of 
his  female  manifestations,  he  is  the  god 
of  the  low  castes,  and  often  worshiped 
with  degrading  rites.  But  the  highly 
cultivated  Brahman  is  still  a  pure  theist 
and  the  educated  Hindu  in  general  pro- 
fpssea  to  regard  the  special  deity  he 
chooses  for  worship  as  merely  a  form 
under  which  the  One  First  Cause  may 
be  approached. 

The  sharp  division  of  the  people  tt 
India  into  civilized  Aryans  and  rude  non- 
Aryans  has  had  a  great  influence  npon 
Brahmanism,  and  thus  the  spiritual  con- 
ceptions of  tha  oU  Vedic  cr«e4  have  beev 
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£/^n^J5uf"°  Hlndulam  with  degrad- 
J«'»i"  ?!"**n^''"u*".<'  cuBtotM  belonging 
to  the  so-calied  aboriginal  races     Sutt^ 
tor  example,  or  the  buriiS^f  wldJS: 

Hh.  rp!^l''%"'"  '^*'"^-  o'  Hinduism 
R^hmH?"'!  ?'  \«>nipromi8e  which  the 
Brahmanical  teachers  had  to  make  with 
the  barbarous  conceptions  of  non-Aryan 

S?„  ni!^  *'*'^.  ""i  •">PO««nt  influence  on 
..n®"^?"?,'*''  '""  ''hich  it  diflfers  less 
philosophically  than  «thically. 

The  system  of  caste  originally  no  doubt 
represented    distinctions    of    race      The 

^f   ^-W„*"*".°°*°'  *«  P^'P'e  w'*"  that 
of      twice-born'    Aryans     (priests     war- 

riors    husbandmen)    and  onl-e-torn   non- 

Aryans      (serfs)  ;     but     intermarriage" 

giving  rise  to  a  mixed  progeny,  and  thV 

variety  of  employments  In  m^ern  times 

••f™. -profoundly    modified     this    simple 

classification.      Innumerable    minor    ^g! 

hi    ««!.'"'''*  ^'T"  "P  =  "«  that  amongst 
the   Bnihmans   alone    there   are    several 
hundred  castes  who  cannot  intermarry  or 
Vk'^d"**'''^  by  each  other.  ^ 

The  Brahmans  represent  the  hlirhest 
culture  of  India,  and  as  th^  resuft  3 
eentunes  of  education  and  self-restraint 
have  evolved  a  type  of  man  dUUnctK 
superior  to  the  castes  around  them!  They 
.fJ^^-l""  f!*'  '"fluence,  though  man> 
!StK  fu  ^°  J"^***  employments  inconsistent 
^th  the  character  of  their  caste, 

Brahmaputra  { '*''*'™  a-p  "'t  r  a ) ,   a 

...1,  'a>«e    river    of    Asia. 

uhose  sources,  not  yet  explored,  are  sit- 
uated near  Lake  Manasarovora.  in  Tibet 
near  those  of  the  Indus.  In  Tibet 
where  It  is  called  the  Sanpoo;  it  flows 
X7\''«t  """^^  ?^  the  Himlayas.  and! 
throLh  ^hf  *  ^^"P  >"''  »nd  passing 
h*  northil'f  mountains,  it  emerces  in 
a  liff?J  f!!fJ  °'  ^'^*°  »«  the  Dihongr 
a  little  farther  on  it  is  joined  bv  the 
Dibong  and  the  Lohit,  when  the  uniteH 

o"r    "•"*««»    It    joins    the    Ganees    at 

R«t  their  united  waters  flow  into  the 
?ariJhlp®t'"''"^V  '^^^  Brahmaputra  is 
ffi'Tef  frL  ^i:    steamers    for    about    800 

^ll^^fA'^A!''  *"*•''  '^°«*''  »-^'^' 

firahmO-Somai  (brA'mo-so'maj).  or 
ftf  1-^At^  .  the  Thelstio  Church 

t\l.ib  ""^^  {^"°^«*  ^°  1830  by  an  enJ 
whn^c*^  v.^"*'"^"'  Rammohun  Roy 
ImpuriZ'^L*;?  ,P,"^^fy.Ws  religion  S 
wiiii  "P"   idolatries.     This  church 

vJ^i«  ««^epting  what  religious  truth  the 

'wa  or  their  special  infallibiUty,  and 
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ir°hSs""h/d*''l.  ""t  Pr'n'-Jple-  of  tt»mm. 
f  eltVn?.''  a'nd  'TubtI?sJ    ST'^^' 

great  efforts   to  weaken   this  aa   well  as 
other  prejudices  amongst  their  cSunt" 

Brahms    (^nimi),  JoRANmcs,  a  Bottd 

Hamburg.  mrdied'aT^^^e'nna'^'lV* 
S*  A'h*'  i"  Poetically  every  ach^: 
mll^JH  ''"•natic.  but  his  aySphonli 
■re  most  representative.  "J""*"«wua» 

Braila^^rA'^-IA.o'  br&-C'I4).  a  town  in 
«..  *i.  1  ;'»"'""'""'  formerly  a  fortress 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  which 
divides  melf  here  into  a  number  of  Imi 

?nwn  MH*"  '"'"'"^  the  harbor  of  ihe 
town.  1  he  exportation  of  grain  and  the 
sturgeon  fisheries  are  amonlst  the  prind! 
pal  industries  In  Bralla.  Pop.  58.30? 
Braille  <''rai),  the  method  now  'in 
i,i!„.»     I       K<*nf  al  use  in  printing  for  the 

si  f  Alii^^^S^    ^y  /'°"*«    Braille,    him! 
self  blind  and  a  professor  at  the  Institu- 
tion  for  the  Young  Blind  at  Paris     Dl^ 
satisfied  with  the  line  t?f^  thin  in  ?w 

t  *^'J'^  k"P  ?"^  Invented  by  M    BarwS 
in    which    six    po  nts    were    uw5       n. 

studying     and     working    o^er^is      d 

devised   the  simple  and  beautiful  SsteS 

which  bears  his  name.    The  Braille^S 

are    arbitrary,    consisting    of   si x    p^^ 

placed   m  nn  oblong.     By   varvinB  their 

positions  sixty-two  ^ombiW?or?anlS 
made  sufficient  f..r  all  the  letters  of  th« 
alphabet,  and  for  punotuntionrcontraJ! 
Uon^numerical    and    other   marks      Sw 

Brails  <'""als).  on  ships,  a  name  given 

haul  up  ,t  ^«ots.Kr  Cortland 
skirts^  of  the  great  sails  in  ronera''- 
Brain  t'"^''"^  the  center  of  the  nervous 

nos9  nn/\rr?'  "'?''  the  seat  of  conscious- 
ness and  volition  in  man  and  the  hlirher 
nnimals,  and  hence  of  what  we  designate 
as  the  mind.  It  is  a  soft  substincL 
partly  gray  and  partly  whitish,  situat^ 
^°     hL±'''^Jr'f^'^.^^y  .numerous 


liloodvossels.  and  invested'  by  thr^ 
men.branps  or  meninges.    The  outermost 

iL  .  ?  next,  the  tunica  arachnoidea,  ia 
verv  thm.  and  is  really  double.  The 
third,    the   pia   mater,   covers   the   whoU 

vessels.     The  braia  consists  of  two  nrin- 

The  o'if/'''  n''"^""^*^*^  *»y  »>'»°d«  of  fibS. 
rhe  one,   called   the  cerebrum,  occunlet 

fa  sSvSi  t*  ffi'r" «/  the'hS'Ja 

M  seven  «r  eight  times  larger  than  tiM 


in  '    i 
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other,  the  eerehetlum,  lying  behind  and 
below  it.  Tlie  ■urfaee  of  the  brain  ex- 
hiblta  the  appearance  of  a  aeriea  of 
ridgea  and  fnrrows,  forming  what  are 
called  the  convolutions.  The  cerebrum  la 
dirided  into  two  portiona,  the  right  and 
left  hemiapheree,  by  the  longHndlnal  fit- 
Mre,  the  hemispheres  being  at  the  same 
time  transversely  connected  by  a  band  of 
nervous  matter  called  the  corput  col- 
lo«iim.  The  external  or  grayish  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  i«« 
softer  than  the  internal 
white  ButMtance.  It  rnn* 
sists  of  nerve  eMn, 
while  the  white  sub 
stance  is  composed  al- 
most entirely  of  fil>ers. 
The  cerebellum  li»8  be* 
low  the  cerebrum,  in  a 
peculiar  cavity  of  the 
skull.  It  is  divided  into 
a  right  and  a  left  hemi- 
sphere, connected  hy  a 
bridge  of  nervous  mat- 
ter called  the  pon$  Va- 
rolii, under  which  la  the 
medulla  oblongata  or 
continuation  of  the 
spinal  marrow.  Like 
the  cerebrum,  it  is  gray 
on  the  outside  and  whit- 
ish within.  At  the  base 
of  the  brain  are  several 
masses  of  nervous  mat- 
ter or  ganglia  known  as 
the  corpora  Btria  t a 
(two),  opfi'c  thai  a  mi 
(two),  and  corpora 
quadrigemina  (four)  ; 
and  there  are  in  it  five 
cavities  named  vciitriclcn. 
Brain  and  Spinal  I'>ery  part  of  the  brain 
Cord.  is    exactly    symmetrical 

with  the  part  opposite.  Twelve  pairs  of 
nerves  proceed  from  the  base  of  the  brain, 
including  the  nerves  for  the  organs  of 
smell,  of  sight,  of  hearing,  and  of  taste, 
also  those  for  the  muscles  of  the  face, 
those  for  the  oavity  of  the  mouth  and  for 
the  larynx.  When  compared  with  the 
brain  of  other  animals,  the  human  brain 
presents  striking  differences.  Even  the 
brain  of  the  higher  classes  of  the  inferior 
vertebrate  animals  differs  from  that  of 
man,  especially  in  the  degree  of  develop- 
ment; while  among  the  lower  grades 
there  is  sometimes,  properly  speaking,  no 
brain  at  all,  but  only  nerve  ganglia, 
which  correspond  to  the  brain.  In  size 
also,  the  brain  of  the  lower  animals,  al- 
though sometimes  (as  in  the  elephant) 
actnally  greater,  is  always  much  less 
Ifc!?  "'"pared  w  th  the  size  of  the 
whole  body,  and  it  Is  found  that  the  siw 
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of  the  brain  proportionally  to  the  site  o 
the  body  is  a  direct  measure  of  the  Intel 
ligence  of  different  animals.  In  man  th< 
brain  weighs  from  2  to  4  lbs.,  the  averagi 
weight  in  male  European  adults  beim 
49  to  no  oa.,  or  about  Viath  of  the  weJKli 
of  the  body;  in  the  dog  the  averai; 
weight  is  about  Vizoth  of  the  animal ;  ii 
the  horse  V4soth ;  and  in  the  sheep  ^^sntli 
The  heaviest  brain  yet  known  was  tha 
of  Cuvier— 64^4  oi.  The  brain  of  f<> 
males  weiirhs  ft  os.  less  on  the  averaL' 
than  that  of  males.  The  brain  attains  it 
highest  degree  of  development  earlii> 
than  any  other  part  of  the  body.  Ii 
old  age  it  loses  both  In  bulk  and  ii 
weight.  Comparatively  little  is  known  o 
the  functions  of  the  separate  parts  of  th< 
brain,  but,  speaking  generally,  the  part 
b'lng  In  front  have  functions  connerte( 
with  the  intellectual  part  of  man* 
nntnre;  while  the  parts  lying  nearer  th 
back  of  the  head  belong  more  to  on 
merely  animal  or  organic  nature.  .1 
the  central  organ  of  the  nervous  syst.'M 
the  brain  is  sympathetically  affected  ii 
nearly  all  rases  of  acute  disease.  Dis 
eases  of  the  brain  fall  into  two  claR.aps 
according  as  they  exhibit  mental  clnir 
acterlstics  alone  or  also  anatomical  dii 
tnrbances.  To  the  former  class  helot .( 
hypochondria,  mania,  etc.  Amongst  fii( 
latter  may  be  mentioned  meningitis,  o 
inflammation  of  the  membrnnes  of  th 
brain,  which  seldom  occurs  without  nf 
fectinsr  also  the  substance  of  the  brnin 
pnd  thus  giving  ri.se  to  phrenitis;  hydn 
lephalus,  or  water  in  the  head,  cati<s<( 
by  pressure  of  water  in  the  cavities  o 
the  brain ;  softening  of  the  brain,  fr? 
quently  the  result  of  chronic  Inflamim 
tion ;  and  plethora  or  poverty  of  bloo( 
111  the  brain,  which,  thougn  opp<i«it( 
diseases,  may  cause  the  same  symptomi 
of  giddiness. 

Brain-coral,  fV^^  °'  the  genus  Mran 
'  drina,  so  called  from  thi 
rounded    shape   and   convolutions  of  iti 
often  large  masses. 

Braiiie-le-comte('""i°-'^*o«t^'    «" 

ancient  town  ir 
Belgium,  province  of  Hainault.  about  % 
miles  8. 8.  w.  of  Brussels,  with  a  linnd- 
some  church  of  the  l.'lth  century;  and 
breweries,  dyeworks,  oil  and  cotton  mills, 
etc.     Pop.  893."^. 

Brainerd  (bran'erd),  a  city,  coutity 
...  seat    of    Crow    Wing    Co.. 

Minnesota,  on  the  Northern  Pacific  and 
other  railroads.  It  has  railroad  shops. 
foundry,  flour  mill,  shingle  and  latb  mill, 
brewing,  etc.     Pop.  8526. 

Braintree  (bran'trg),  a  post-viiiaep  of 

^XMUiree  ^^^^^^  ^o.,  Massachns-tti. 
10  mU#«  s.  <vf  Boaton.     It  baa  granitl 


BraiBtrd€ 


Brtiuw 


qurilM  and  maaufacturea  of  Uam,  ffl* 
ten,  Itather.  etc.    Pop.  8066.     ^^ 

i»#oP»#«-j  T*  k"''*  ^®  ""*"  ■•  o'  Bishop 
Sln^  ™:„j'*  •*■■  •  "Pai-ioua  Gothic 
pSTeies!^     "»P«    and    sUk    factoriea. 

Brake  l''2l'^'  *  contrlvanw  for  rt> 
v...<ii..  "™'?«  o'  .  arresting  motion. 
i„'?h'i'l*5""P'^"  ";'  *^«  brake  are  sbo^ 
in  tho  varioua  devices  employed  on  op. 
«»/"«7  Tehlcles    street  and  railway  cart 

k??*  '^^^  comprise  shoe-brakes,  by 
The'-hin,'''?^''  (brake-shoe)  fasten^  % 
i»m  against  the  rim  of  the  wheels:  band 
or  strap  brakes,  described  below;  disk 
brakes,  "bj  which  a  disk  fast  on  the  axle 
and  one  on  the  vehicle  are  eugngldhr 
nrf^^nTJ  ''"^^k'"  <»?*  brakes,  on  the  same 
«ie  StfsJl"  i*V  '''•'''  type,  but  with  1 
cone  fitting  into   a   cup;   electric  eddr- 

?J'7^l,^'^^i'  »°  ^''•.'^'»  »  revolving  diik 
IS  acted   on   bv   an   el«otrn.Tn...„„<^7     *  3 


ia  «:^Ia  Z'  '"  wuica  a  revolving  disk 

i?  "Sf*^  on  by  an  electro-magnetT  and 
electric  generator  brakes  in  which  in  in- 
<  need  current  dragging  back  on  the  ara2- 
tiire  resists  rotation.     Track  brakes  awi 

hl^kllr^"  °rU.°  conjunction  wfthshoS! 
brakes  on  electric  cars.  They  act  ud^ 
tl.e  rail  either  by  friction  or  by  grip  IhS 
rtipping-jaw  type  is  also  used  as  a  wfeS 
biake  on  elevators,  and  acts  by  griimini 

Th«/  JJ^\  chiefly  on  motor  vehicle* 
ErLr'^-J?^'  "Tl-^^^Uy  of  a  metal  OT 
leather  band  encircling  a  smoothly  turned 

LnVL""."*"  H'^  «^K  The  en/s  of  thi 
th,"  fi?-?*  ^"^^  '^'■?«  ?'  connection :  In 
tlie  first,  one  end  Is  fastened  to  a  fixed 

leu-r  pivoted  In  such  manner  that  a  pull 
o ;  thl*h"*'i*  "/"'le  >°  «  multiplied  S 
eil  „f  fK^^u-  ^'°  *•"«  «^°d  f«>-m  both 
erds  of  the  band  are  attached  to  the  lever 
on  the  same  side  of  the  fulcrum  at  dlf!' 
ferrnt  distances.  In  this  type" reakin. 
f;;^-e  is  obtained  by  a  -light ''pull  Sf  Si 

Bramah  <l»"*''na),  Joseph,  the  in- 
fi,o  tj  ,.  ventor  of  the  Bramah  lock. 
I  l?4n"Hii,P™"?b,^i'^-.^^°  J°  Yorkshire 
n  l^^J^*^  "*  ^^1*-  ."«  s^*  nP  businesa 
lall  -rfL""  f  manufacturer  of  various 
Shed  h  m-»if  1  metal-work.,  and  distin- 
tions  .n^K^tlf  H^  *  '''"'f  ««"^8  of  inven- 
makilKT  fi,^"  mprovements  in  paper- 
rtc  &«  f/®:!S!i?*f,'  f  "ntiiK-machibes, 
If^i  1®  "  especially  known  for  an  in- 
Keniously  constructed  lock,  and  for  tte 
hydraulic  press  (whidi  see).  * 

Bramante  0>fi-man'ta),  fkancesco 
«  which  he  was  the  fiwt  architect. 


Bramble  <J>~«»'bi) :  Rufu»fmticc*ut), 

Ik.  u    u     .  .*■•  •»•"»•  commonlj  aoDlisd  ta 

hSi^^hl'*  W»*  P'*'^'''^  "tew  iuS 
xffi'i  ."t  ''•M-known  berries  usuall* 
wiled  in  Scotland  brambJea.  and  in  eHU 

HaH?  ■  '««*°>blance  to  the  raapberrr 

»row<  in  great  abundance,  and  !??■  nn- 

wit'h'Lr;',""'*'^  *°  *^  "»«t^  8tS?« 
with  great  Improvement  in  the  frnlt.  iSe 
flowers  do  not  appear  till  la^  in  ♦?! 
.r.ring.  and  the  fruTwhlch  is' dee'p"  pu'^ 

ripen  till  late  summer.  The  dewberrv  is 
a  running  variety  of  the  bramble  l^TrinJ 
a  sweeter  and  larger  fruit  than  the  o ' 
dinary  blackberry  and  ripenlnir  earlier. 

uram  Dlinar.*'''  B«AMBT,E-nNru.  the 

«.»i  .,  f  mountain-finch     (Frin- 

&  "•<>«<'M»,,Wa).  larger  than  the 
chaffinch  and  very  like  it.  It  breeda  in 
**>«  north  of  Scandinavia  and  vWto  the 
Muth  of  Europe  in  winter. 
Brampton  (bramp'ton),  an  ancient 
ri.mK-.i  J  *?^n  of  England,  County 
Cumberland,  with  tweed  manufacturw 
and  coaling  industries.  Pop  7982 
Bran,  l''fj'n»ky  part  of  wheat  'sepa- 

Hour.  Its  components  are-  water  in' 
ftaJch'  R.?-.^'  r*l  "-tterTsjTSsTwl^h 
of  diffp^nV*""^  V*"*"'  ^■^''  but  the  results 
of  dilTerent  analysea  vary  considerably 

with  ^whll**^""  J"  5"^*°«  ^«"'^.  '«"  «x2d 
with    white    wheat    flour    to    make    bran 

Branchiae  (brang'ki-«).  see  iam,. 
Branchiogasteropoda    (brang-ki. 

opVda),  gasteropodons  mollns^^'wh^ 
aspiration  is  aquatic,  being  ieS^raUy  ^ 
Sn»^  TK  "f","  i*'  "temal  branchii  or 
!^  K  .^?^^,  '°*''!"'f,  *  «"■««*  many  animals 
with  univalve  she  s,  as  whelks  llm».t7 
coneshella,  periwinkles.  cowri^^'etcTlS 
hSSa.""^^"'^'-  sea-lemons.  Tnd'^h": 

Bran0lu^P0da^^"n*f-k'-op'o-da),  an 
anim.i..  _  11  J  .  order  of  cnistaceous 
animals,  so  called  because  their  brancW* 
or  gills,  are  situated  on  the  feet.  Thwr 
»k'\  *"!?/•'  *'""^«  masticating  jaws,  and 
tbe  head  is  not  distinct  from  the  thorax 
which   is   much   reduced   in    siae     They 

BranchiostOma  (brang-kl-oa'to-ma), 

called    AmpHicu,.    ^  i^Sf'    ""^ 

BranCO    ^••ang'kO)    mo,  a  nrer  of  if. 

iirazil,  a  tributary  of  the  tUo 


Brand 


Bntndywine  Creek 


fi 


Nmto,   MTifaUe  for  •  dlcUBM  ti  40 

nilM. 

VvAnil     i"  •  jprorlaeUl  nam*  for  on; 

mnericmlly.    Thui  bunt  ia  called  pepptt^ 
ftrMMi,  and  amnt  is  called  dutt-brand. 
"RrAnAmim  (bran'd«i),  Lonu  D|aaR>, 
uranaeu  ^,„  ^^  LouinTiue,  Ky.,  No- 

▼amber  18.  18S6.  He  itudied  law  and 
praetieed  in  Boaton  after  1879.  He  en- 
f  aited  in  many  notable  cases,  opposinc  the 
New  Haren  Railroad  monopoues  and  de- 
fending GlaWs  in  the  BalIinRel^Pinchot 
inTestigation.  Was  counsel  for  the  peo- 
^  in  the  Boston  subway  system,  etc. 
BoeiaUstie  in  his  views  and  a  strong  re- 
former, he  was  appointed  by  President 
Wilson  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  U.  8. 
Bopreme  Oourt  in  1010. 
BrftfidM     (bran'des).    Cabl    Edvabo 

jiranaei    ^(^^^^.^   (i847).  «  uonish 

author,  brother  of  Ororg  Brandes,  eminent 
as  a  dramatist.  His  first  play.  '  LiiKc- 
midlcr,'  appeared  in  1881.  fl's  romance. 
•  Das  JunKo  Blut.'  because  of  its  radical 
nature,  h><l  to  eontruversy  and  ultimate 
prosecution  and  line. 

VranilMi  (briln'dei),  Georo  M(«8is 
Arauam  cohen,  a  famous  Danish 
critic,  of  Jewish  extraction,  born  at  Co- 
penhagen, February  4,  1842.  The  first 
of  his  Hamlede  Skrifte  appeared  in  1000. 
His  work  on  William  Shakegpeare  was 
translated  by  William  Archer  in  1898. 

Brandenburg   ^SSS^^V^^ 

surrounded  mainly  by  Mecklenbunr  and 
the  provinces  of  Pomerania,  Posen, 
Silesin,  and  Prussian  Saxony.  The  soil 
consists  in  many  parts  of  barren  sands, 
heaths,  and  moors;  yet  the  province  pro- 
duces much  grain,  as  well  as  fruits, 
hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  etc.,  and  supports 
many  sheep.  The  forests  are  very  ex- 
tensive. The  principal  streams  are  the 
Elbe,  the  Oder,  the  Tlavel.  and  the  Spree. 
Berlin  is  locally  in  Brandenburjr.  Area, 
15.400  sq.  miles;  populntion  3,529,839. 
The  Old  Mark  of  Brandonhuri?  was  be- 
stowed by  the  Emperor  Charles  IV  on 
Frederick  of  Hohenzollern,  and  is  the 
renter  round  which  the  present  extensive 
Kingdom  of  Prussia  has  grown  up.- -The 
town  Bbandenbuho  Is  on  the  Havel.  R5 
miles  w.  s.  w.  of  Berlin.  It  is  divided 
Into  throe  parts — an  old  town,  a  new 
town,  and  a  cathedral  town — by  the 
river,  and  has  considerable  manufactures, 
inrludinp  silk,  woolens,  leather,  etc. 
Pop.  51,251. 

Braiid'inC  ^  ^''""  *^^  j>nni«hmpnt 
^yxoiiiu,  xu5j  ^jjjjg   jjj   ygg   ^jj   England 

for  various  crimes,  but  abolished  in  1822. 
It  was  performed  by  means  of  a  red-hut 
Iron,  and  the  part  which  was  branded 
WS8  the  cheek,  the  hand,  or  some  other 


part  of  th«  body.     Even  after  brandinf 
had  been  abolished  in  all  other  cases,  a 
milder  form  of  It  was  for  a  long  time 
retained  in   the  army  as  a  punishment 
for  desertion,  the  letter  D  befog  marked 
with  ink  or  gunpowdat  on  the  left  Nid(> 
of  a  deserter  2  inches  below  the  armpit. 
This  also  has  been  abolished. 
'Ri'AniliB    (brAn'dis).   Chmbtiaw    A0- 
smuuia  QugT,  a  German  scholar,  Iwru 
in  1790;  died  in  18«7.     After  studjinif 
at   Kiel  and   GOttingen  he   was  indiued 
by  Niebuhr  to  accompany  him  to  Itoui*- 
as   accretarv    to   the    I'russian   embassy. 
In    1KJ2    he    was    made     profensor    of 
philosophy    at    the    University    of  Bonn. 
He  won  a  reputation  by  his  Uiatory  of 
Ortek  and  Roman  PhiloHOuhy. 
UrtLllA'Mrxtr    *»  »  species  of  fish,  t  lo 
■Branaunjf,  p^rr    or    young    of    tlio 
salmon,  so  named  from  its  markings  b>'- 
ing,  as  it  were,  branded.     The  name  \» 
also  given  to  a  small  red  worm  used  for 
batt  in  fresh- water  fishing. 
Ki>aiiMnTl    *  rising  town  of  Canada,  in 
•D*»n  QOn,  ^jg„itoba,   134   m.   west  of 
Winnipeg.     It  has  various  manufactur. » 
and  wholesale  houses.    Here  are  colleifiiit.; 
and  nt^rmal  schools,  and  Indian  induHtnal 
achool   and    a    government   experimental 

^i!!Sr„if'^'(brkntK    or    Bbant.    Pebab- 
jjxaiiun    ^jj^jf^    author    of    8    famous 

German  satire,  the  Narrcnichiff,  or  K/i';i 
of  Fooh.  He  was  born  at  Strasburg  in 
14S8,  and  studied  law  at  Basel,  dyine 
in  1621.  The  Narrenachiff  is  writti-n 
in  verse,  and  is  a  bold  nnd  viporous  satire 
on  thr  vices  and  follies  of  the  age.  It 
took  the  popular  taste  of  its  time,  nnd 
was  translated  into  all  the  lanRunRis 
of  Europe.  The  fShip  of  FooU  by  .M"X- 
ander  Barclay  (l.'WHH  is  partly  an  imita- 
tion, partly  a  translation  of  it. 
ProTiilxr  (bran'di^.  the  liquor  obtained 
oiaiiuy  ,^y  j|,p  distillation  of  wine 
or  of  the  refuse  of  the  winepress.  It  is 
colorless  at  first,  but  usually  derives  a 
brownish  color  from  the  casks  In  which 
It  is  kept,  or  from  coloring  matters  added 
to  It.  The  best  brandy  is  made  in 
France,  particularly  In  the  Coennc  dis- 
trict In  the  department  of  Charcnte. 
>Tnch  of  th"  so-called  brandy  sold  in 
Britain  nnd  America  is  made  there  from 
more  or  less  course  whisky,  flavored  and 
colored  to  resemble  the  real  article;  and 
France  itself  also  exports  quantities  of 
this  stuff.  Brandy  Is  often  used  medici- 
nally as  a  stimnlnnt.  stomachic,  una 
rchtorntlvp,  or  In  mild  diarrhflea.  Tn 
America  various  distilled  liquors  get  the 
name  of  brandy,  as  cider  brandy,  pencil 
brandy. 

Brandywine  Creek,  »„h?ryi7; 


firank 

s}!.?nf*rili'*"""*^'*'""'"-  P""-*-  Into  the 
»jre«    near    WUmington.     it    .1...    ii 
•?'»*»"  «  battle  fou-ht  near  It    Be« 
11.  1.77,  between  Uie  flrUl^h  and  Ami?!' 
n|DH,  In  which  tho  latter  w?^r"  defeats 

»    formerly  In  uae  In  Scotland, 
--■-  and     to     gome     extent 

alio  in  England,  aa  a 
puniHhment  for  •colda. 
It  ooniil.ted  of  an 
iron  frame  which 
*/"*  "'"•r  the  head 
or  the  offender,  and 
bad  in  front  an  lr.)n 
pinte  which  waa  In- 
«"'ed    In    the    mouth, 

kept  ItTerfeotly  jSl'e?  """  *""«"«'•  •»«» 
Brant,  Joseph;  Indian  nnme  Thav- 
mou«   chief "o^'ihn/f^^-jl®^''  «  '«' 

Sir  Williarjohnson  (aT»  "  &''""♦"«' 
-tor.  was  the  ml^^^f  ^i>j~i,f-^r,  hia 

Brant'lOrd,  ■    •''ty   of  Ontario.   Can- 
/wl.lch  ,H  nav;;a'b^)?2i';,"'^"J  «'-? 

.Dd  an  active  trade     PoC    (imu^A 

Brantdme  (brAp-tK;  ^^piiB^ ^• 

»«.  a  French  ^tTSn'  in^'^^'l^^ 
»l)oiit  1540:  died  in  1«14      IT  °    P^risrord 

old  and  noble  famnvln^  "%"*'"'  "^  »" 
>he  profesalon  of  Trmi  "".-^rly  entered 
life  in  cowts  andTo,„'*^''t'"  "^ '''■""ant 
'0  his  estate  in  P4ri?.?<?'  H  withdrew 
tim»  in  wrlMn^  «  "^f*^^*  ""•^  spent  hia 

"lars  which  a  ch-ffni  ^f'  ^'^^  P'""*'^. 
''>"s  pen  could  CrHi  "^"^  '"°'"«  '""t^d- 
Ili«n.emoirrcon«,it  oi^r-*'!,  ^\   «^"^- 

WasenOSeC'rns'nos),  one  of  the  col- 
f«nnd...l  bv  wXm  %''^']\^  University. 
I'incoln  and  Sir  n^^  ^J"i."'-  '^'"''"P  '>f 
The  oriVf "V 7.«'*'hard  Sutton,  in  l.«50n, 

entrane.  Th?eoTL''-  '"""^^  "^•"'^  «'" 
wdonraentsT  ^^    '^    ''^'y    'ieh    in 

BrasidaS    (bras'i-das).     a     Spartan 
4a-u-i  general     who     durfng     S,S 


BimiMi 


S«Tr"«"'".^'r?',r"»''.«-.  tb..  AtN. 


«i«_  — -^-'-M    war  overinrew   thL 

IIMCd.    B.O. 


b«...i„„:3,„^s:?./'.*aii' 


Brau,  '■  •»  •Uoy 


-per  and  iiiM> 

copper  to  one  of  ainc;  but  auT  SelrSf 
of  variation  may  be  obtained  K  .It^Ef! 
the  proportion*;  thu«  by  inc^^.?;.  .S* 
quantity  of  copiWr  w"  m^iy  7o^'?o*-.^ 

"ore'"f''*.&h""*'  ^'•''  '"^ '"j'^  i-"^ 

&:tiitL'".nroT.''-.„T^^^ 

*  b;nV^ri"ip;.tf  &r  K 
s;s:ter^«fj,^^^^^^^ 

n;  Xing  about  2  per  cent  of  lead  In  rhi 
alloy  which  ha,  the  effect  of  hirdenlM 
doggies'"  Fil^r*'^*?""'  '^'  t^J^ffiSg 

Rraas  la  used  for  a  vaat  variet»  nf  ^ 
P««e3  both  uaeful  and  ornamenfal?'  C 
minKham.  Kugland,  is  the  chief  sea  of  th^ 
copper  and  brana  trade  in  that  country. 
BraSSartS  (braa'aart.).  pieces  of  u- 
~_i4  J  ^i.  cient  plate  armor  which 
united  the  armor-platea  on  the  .bo^  d« 

the  fronT'     ^'"''"•'"""'rt-  •hiewToS? 
Brasses  &''«■»>'     Sepuichhal     or 

of    bras«    |J&7*""*^    '*^«    «"•»- 

in  polished  Hlabs 

of  atone,  and  us- 
ually    exhii)itine 

the  figure  of  the 

person    intended 

to  be  commemor- 
ated, either  in  a 
carved  outline  on 
the   plate   or   in 
the  form  of  the 
plate  itself.     In 
place  of  the  fig- 
ure   we    8  o  m  e- 
timea     find     an 
ornamented 
cross.     The  ear- 
liest  example  of 
those  monument- 
al     slalis      now 
cxiHting  in   Eng- 
land  is   that   on 
the  tomb  of  S'r 
John   n-Ahf-rno 
Jdiod    1277)    at 
Stoke  D'Abornon 
in        S  u  r  1  e  V. 
These    hrn  s  s  e  s 


are  con«idered  of  nl^^I^^^^^^^ 
«wat    value    in  """-^wtmloster  Abbai 


iii 


tit 


r.  i 


Brassenr  de  Bonrbourg 

KiTinc  us  an  exact  picture  of  the  cob- 
tomes   of  the   ttme   to  which   they    be- 

BreBScnrdcBourbourgKYSr- 

b»r>.  Chables  frnENNE,  a  French  writer 
S  'Xm^rican  history  areh'wlogy.  and 
ethnology,  born  in  1814 ;  died  in  ISi"*., J'® 
entered  the  priesthood,  was  sent  to  North 
America  by  the  Propaganda,  and  Uvea 
iSd  tr^el^  here  and  in  Central  America 
tot  a  number  of  years,  partly  in  the 
Srformance  of  ecclesiastical  functions 
AmoM  his  works  are  Hittotre  jif.f^a"/^" 
MfiKl^    Hittoire  det  yations  civthaies  du 

(185?^).  Gramalica  de  la  Leyua 
6J^»r(1862)  Monuments  anacna  du 
fr^^ioM      (1864-66),     etudes     sur     le 

fcjf^S:a^lted  English  navd 

tralia     He  was  created  earl  in  iwli-_^ 
r;*^  .  Important 

produced  in  modern  times,  the  limits  or 
&e  species  hare  been  broken  down. 
•n^^Z*^^^\%t%■M  a  town  of  Winanam 
BrattleDOrO,  county.  Vermont,  <m 
Wantastiauet  Lake,  a  body  .of  water 
toJSSSr  damming  the  Connecticut  River 
Thrdam  provides  water  power  and  there 
are  iSfectures  of  reed  and  pipe  organ^ 
toysTfumiturc,  etc.  It  is  the  center  of  the 
Vemont  mapl^sugar  industry.  Pop  7541. 

BraiULSDerg  Prussia,  government  of 
KSninberg,  on  the  Passarge,  about  4 
SllM  from  its  junction  with  the  Frische 

ItMivi  (bra'vS),  the  name  formerly 
JSraVl  ^  i^en  jn  Italy,  and  particularly 
IQ  Venice,  to  those  who  were  ready   to 


Brazil 


In  Venice,  to  tnose  wii<>  w«.r  .^-.-j  >- 
hire  themselves  out  to  perform  any 
desperate  undertaking.  The  word  had 
the  wime  signification  in  Spam,  and  both 
the  word  and  the  persons  designated  by 
it  wew  fownd  in  France  lo  the  reign  of 


Louis  XIII  and  during  the  minority  of 
T^uis  XIV.  Singular  form  Bravo. 
lai^A  (br&'ve),  an  Italian  adjective 
Bravo  ^°,^  gi  exclamation  of  praise 
in  theaters,  meaning  'well  done!  ex- 
cellent!' The  correct  usage  Is  to  wi> 
ftraro    to    a    man,    brava   to    a   woman, 

Bravura  Air  Composed  as  to  enablo 
the  singer  to  show  his  skill  in  execution 
by  the  addition  of  embellUhments,  strik- 
ing  cadences  etc.  ^^j.^   „,,,. 

Brawn  i^Xiie  flesh  of  swine  freed 
from  all  bones,  formed  Into  a  roll,  boiled, 
and  pressed.    Wiltshire  brawn  is  in  much 

'iro^v    (brak'si),  a  disease  of  sheep, 

iSraXy    ^elng  a  plethora  of  the  blood 

resulting  from  a  change  from  poor  to  rich 

pasturaie,  usually  fatal  In  a  few  hours 

*he  flesh  of  sheep  that  die  of  this  disease 

Is  often  eaten  In  Scotland. 

Tlfaxr  (l»rft)»  «  watering-place  in    Ire 

•O'^^y  land,   partly   in   County   Dublir 

and  partly  in  Wicklow,  picturesquely  i^it 

uated  on  both  banks  of  the  Bra^l2  mil.-! 

8.  E.  of  Dublin.     Pop.  about  7000. 

Di'avil     (bra-zil'),  a  republic  In  Soiitl 

(Aiti^ii    America,    occupying    a    spnc 

neariy   equal    to   one-half   of   that  ^rnii 

tlnent:   greatest  length,  K.  to  w.,  ..o^ 

miles;    greatest   le°§th.    N^%?-   ' 

miles;  area  estimated  at  34«W,«7l  squni 

miles    or    about   one-sixth    smaller   tha 

Europe     It  is  .bounded  8.  R,  >;.  and  N- 

by    the   Atlantic   Ocean,.  N.    by    Fr.;n 

Dutch,  and  English  Guiana,  and  ^  on 

zuela  •  w:  and  8.  w.  by  Ecuador,  i;cr. 

Bolivia.    Paraguay,    the    Argentine   Co. 

federation,  and  the  Republic  of  Ijriieun. 

Brazil    8  divided  politically    nto  20  stat. 

a^  the  federal  district  of  llio  de  .Taneir 

an<l  has  a  population  of  nearly  21,(RH»,U0 

The    coast    has    few    indentations   i 

importance — the  chief  being  the  estiinn 

of  the  Amazon  and  Parft  in  the  nortli- 

and  good  harbors  are  comparatively  le' 

As  a  whole,  the  country  may  be  repara 

as  having  three  natural  divisions,  name) 

one    belonging     to     the     baslu     of    t 

Amazon,  of  the  north,  another  belnngii 

to  the  La  Plata  basin  of  the  soutli,  ai 

a  third  consisting  of  the  east  central  p< 

tion   watered    by    a   number   of   streai 

directly     entering     the     Atlantic.     T 

Amazon  valley  Is  bounded   by  elevat 

tablelands  which,  In  the  lower  course 

the  river,  approach  within  a  comp^ 

tively  short  distance  of  each  other,    i 

characteristic  feature  of  this  region  is 

immense  low-lying,  forest-covered  plai 

intersected  by  a  great  number  of  wm 

courses,  and  lo  ro«ny  p«rU  Bubject 


Bnudl 

annaal  inundation,  the  vMetAtlnn  iu>tn. 

heat  and  frequent  rains.  The  greater 
part  of  this  vast  region  is  unpo^fat^ 
except  by  Indians,  and  as  yet  o?  fttle 
commercial     importance      Th«    ^iim.Ji 

notwithstanding  the  Topical  heS^S 
r*V°';?S.*".<=«°>Pa™«very  healthy,  and 

MDds  of  miles  of  great  navigable  atreams 
mus'  in  time  attract  numerous  settled 
To  some  extent  this  has  already  tak^ 
f  P~  Ihi*!?  ""f  *'*°  •*'  ^^^  Lowe?  imSfn" 

^iSsTaS^nVortKI? 

V  Ta1S^.'thi^"'.r*'  ?  PopuSn  oveS 
loi^fTS"  *"**  otherwise  would  have  re- 
mained  dormant  for  many  years  'Thu 
northern  part  of  Brazil  1^  ungual  J  in 
the  number  and  magnitude  of  th2  s*rSms 
winch    compose    its    river    «af«^        5 

north  side  the  chief  "aent.  «?  /hf 
Amazon  are  the  Rfo  .gro  and  the 
CaSiaS'oSrr'  'rf^*"*  through  hi 
cation   wUh  ^.K°*'?»"J?"''   ^"^^  comm,  li. 

nTining  a  navigable  waterwav  intn 
Ms'ltJu^^^^"'.,^'  *»  interrupted  by 
enters  feS^n^K^'i?^    ''^'«''    ^h"e    It 

^»ro?tte?4teS?e?: 
S|™lorb"aVn."^he^^f,'l?J-  S 

£dura«''ta£anS^^A  r^feel 

to  10000%ee?'  "r?*"*"  rangrris'S 
10  lu.ooo  feet,  and  river  valleys. 

PUta  £Z*  'lif*?^  belonging  to  the  La 


£id 


Atom"  biS"'^'"S"",ll»«  In  til 

able    population,     much    aiwmentSi    ^ 
German   and    lulian   ImmiSuoS^  .^ 

SS^-  h^TuS  "iVT  .^.? 

stimulua  to  trade.  *    *' 

!ff«  J'ftlt^^y,  '?A«.  it«..  interior    and 


.«»..     "-"'""J' ,iuio    Its    interio 

ft?*i»ft.:2<'?„'S?*e.'  1800  niile._di«h«SJ 

of  file 


headsl^^am  "of"*  th;  wi^f'^'  ''°™  * 
taonchflH   «-  l°?     Madeira     to     be 

S*  a"caW-aS '"^"^  o?h%  VC"2 
Plata  with  ti.-^  i'"  connect  the  La 
'«»«Vad5a/lT  fSSfr- J^  watersh^ 

vtaiiw  or  p«mpa$,  covered  with 


«*V^_r  *•""">«  .oi  J.BUU  nulea  disc 
Us  waters  into  the  AUantia  Thre^  of  {fa. 
large  cities  of  Brazil,  Rio  de  Janeiro! 
Pernambuco,  and  Bahii,  are  deteloniSri 
^??«lj!™ble  traffic  in'connSn  Sth 
this  stream,  which  can  be  ntilhwd  a«  * 
ccmmercial  waterway  over  a  vS?  1m« 
rro^u*ce1f*tr'f7."'*  thiS,^T 
woM  Sa^^^^^^^^^^      3^^bu^^  jj 

;rfSo;ra?.^ru;?,--^^^ 
r^'utij.*'"'  "*"'*''•  «nidus?s*o/  ;i: 

sou?h:/st'nras?'°S»|-e?r'^  T^l*' 
or  Maritime  range  commen?:^^  tte^'fl,'? 

«,•«  r''T^^"^*"^y  direction  till  k  S<4« 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Cape  Frio   whe~^ 

second    most    elevated    ridge^^^r-trT 
As  altaost  the  whole  of  Braail  lie.  » 

hemisphere.     In  the  8.  p.S  of^SlS? 
in  consequence  of  the  gra^S  21,5^ 
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of  the  continent,  the  climate  ia  of  an 
Inaolar  character— cool  summers  and  mild 
winters.    The   quantity    of    rain    differs 
SdeS^  In    different    localities.    The    i». 
provinces  generally  are  '"bject  to  heavy 
rains.     At  Rio,   where   the  cUmate  has 
been  much  modified  by  the  clearing  away 
of  the  forests  In  the  neighborhood,  Ae 
mean   temperature   of  the  year  w  |*  • 
At  Pernambuco  the  temperature  rarely 
exceeds  82"  ;  in  winter  it  descends  to  68  . 
Generally  the  climate  of  the  coastal  and 
upland   regions   of   Brasil    is   agreeable. 
In  the  great  Amaronian  section  perpetual 
summer   reigns,    with    two   seasons,    the 
wet  and  the  dry,  the  heat  being  temper^ 
by  the  forest  expanse  and  the  trade  wind, 
which  almost  constantly  blows  up   the 

Only  an  Insignificant  portion  of  BraxU 
Is  as  yet  under  cultivation.    The  pastures 
are  of  vast   extent,   and   supr^rt  great 
herds  of  horned  cattle,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
The  chief  food-supply  plants  are  sugar, 
coffee,  cocoa,  rice,  tobacco,  maiie,  wheat, 
manioc    (or   cassava),    beans,    bananas, 
ginger,  yams,  lemons,  oranges,  figs,  etc.— 
the  first  two,  sugar  and  coffee,  beins  the 
staple   products    of   the    country.      More 
coffee,  indeed,  is  produced  in  Brazil  than 
In  all  the  rest  of  the  world  together.     In 
its  forests  Brazil  possesses  a  great  source 
of    wealth.    They    yield    dyewoods    and 
cabinet  woods  of  various  kinds.  Including 
Braxll-wood,     rosewood,     fustic,     cedar, 
mahogany,  and  a  variety  of  others,  as 
also    Brazil-nuts,    cocoanuts,     vegetable 
ivory,    India    rubber,    copaiba,    annatto. 
Diaasava  fiber,  etc.    Other  vegetable  prod- 
ucts  are  vanilla,   sarsapariUa,  ipecacu- 
anha, cinnamon,  and  cloves. 

The    principal    domestic    animals    oi 
Brazil    are    horned    cattle    and    horses. 
Sheep  are  Itept  only  in  minor  parts,  eliiefly 
in  the  south.    Goats  and  hogs  are  abun- 
dant    The    wild    animals    comprise    the 
puma,     jaguar,     sloth,     porcupine,     etc. 
Sfonlieys   are    numerous.      Amongst    tne 
feathered  tribes  are  the  smallest  of  all 
birds,  the  humming-bird,  and  one  of  the 
largest,  the  rhea,  while  there  are  parrots 
in  great  variety,  tanagers,  toucans,  and 
tlie  harpy  eagle.     The  reptiles  consist  of 
the  boa-constrictor  and  other  species  of 
serpents,  some  of  them  venomou%  alliga- 
tors, imd  fresh-water  turtles,  tiie  eggs^ 
which  yield  a  valuable  food.   The  Insectf 
are,  many  of  them,  remarkable  for  tne 
beauty  m  their   colors  and   their  aue. 
espedaHy  the  butterflies.    They  are  of 
vast   number  and  variety,  among  them 
large  and  destructive  species  of  ants,  and 
the  scorpion,  which  attains  a  length  of  6 
inches.     Among  minerals  the  diamonds 


Brazil 

and  other  precious  atones  of  Brazil- 
emeralds,  sapphires,  rubies,  beryls,  etc.-- 
are  well  known.  Gold  also  is  proc-urod  id 
considerable  quantities.  Other  minerals 
are  quicksilver,  copper,  manganese,  iron, 
lead,  tin,  antimony,  and  bismuth.  The 
shores  and  rivers  abound  with  fish. 

The  population  of  Brazil  consists  of 
whites,   Indians,   negroes,  and  people  of 
mixed     blood.    The     native     Brazilians, 
mostly    descendants    of    the    Portuguese 
settlers,   but    often   with    a   mixture   o? 
Indian  or  African  blood,  are  said  to  be 
greatly  wanting  In  energy.     The  wliite 
oopulatlon,  which  Is,  perhaps,  a  third  of 
the  whole,  has  In  recent  years  been  in- 
creased by  Italian,  Portuguese,  and  (.pr- 
man  Immigration.    The  negroes  are  over 
2000.000  In  number,  and  till  laos  were 
partly  slaves.     Of  the  Indians,  some  are 
semlcivilized.    hut    others    (estimated   at 
600,000)    roam   about   in   a   wild   state, 
and  are  divided  into  a  great  many  tribes 
speaking  different  languages.     The  state 
language  is  Portuguese.    Primary  edtua- 
tion  is  gratuitous,  but  the  great  majnrity 
of  the  people  are  illiterate,  though  odura- 
tion   is  now  compulsory  In  some  pror- 

luces 

The  principal  imports  are  cottons, 
linens,  woolens,  machinery,  hardware 
and  cutlery,  wheat,  flour,  wme.  coals. 
etc..  the  manufactured  articles  and  coals 
being  largely  from  Britain.  The  exports 
consist  of  coffee,  rubber,  sngar,  cotton, 
hides,  cabinet  and  dye  woods,  drugs,  etc 
The  main  export  Is  coffee,  the  tota[  value 
exerted  in  1912  being  $220,270,155.  Th« 
total  value  of  exports  the  same  year, 
$302,794,840;  of  imports  $308,24.5,, 3fl, 
The  chief  money  of  account  is  the  gol 
milreis  (1000  reis),  equivalent  at  par  t 
64.6  cents.  A  new  gold  coin  is  va  ued  i 
about  $5.  The  length  of  telegraph  linei 
in  Bralll  is  about  21,000  miles;  of  rail 

^"Ih'e  established  religion  of  Brazil  wai 
Roman  Catholic,  under  the  empire ;  noj 
there  Is  no  state  church,  rnie  govern 
ment,  untU  1889,  was  |»ef;e<iit»''y-°i°°, 
archical ;  when  by  a^  revolution  Emperoi 
Dom  Pedro  II  was  dethroiwd  and  Braa 
declared  a  republic.  In  1890  the  pro 
visional  government  convoked  a  nation 
congress,  which,  in^l891,  established 
new  constitution,  whereby  the  Brazdia 
nation,  adopting  the  federative  repubicii 
form  of  government,  constituted  itseiii 
thrUnit^  States  of  Brazil.    ThepuW^ 

debt  ia  stated  »*  *^"S!^{qi?« 
The  revenue,  at  estimated  for  19i.i,  wi 
about  1192,729,000.  The  peace  Htrei«t 
of  the  army  ia  33,000.  The  navy  congist 
of  7  modem,  9  old  battleships  aud  a  fci 
cruisers,  torpedo  boats,  etc. 


Brazil 


established  the  new  citv  nf  ♦???**  *"*' 
making  it   the  seat  of  hs      *''**  "*'"«• 

.■ftrs' r"""™  •'"«i,°  „°i?c»J2 

the  Marquis  de  Pombal    a7«U77r.l?i 

"nV^tHhThJ  e^/o^SnTen^tS 

g^k  Shane  in.  the.  ortlvrreTokof  nfe** 

On  the  invasion  o  Portugal  In  1  sns  ki 

i^Ffneh  the  sc  ereigrof  that  gn?^ 

feed  bv°hl  '/'''i^  ^S'  ^'•«"'  aS 
ffirants  H<f^,^"  5°^  *  A*'"««  body  of 
of  a  k?n^„ir®  "i^^*^  ^™''"  to  the  rank 
rsn  "'?«S?m,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
mI  f  f*"'  Portugal  and  Brazil  But  on 
Ws  return  to  Portugal  in  1820  hf  found 
the  Portuguese  Cortes  unwilhW  to  r^Jnt 

JonLlUrm^ti^o  Mro'"?udttt5 

E  i^qu^ii  t^^ad^^ri,^  I 

Ko^i"n?.f '  ?"=="  inaependentfYnd 
WDaraflnn  "V  r""'  assembly  declared  the 
apKntS^nL^'S"',*  '^?"  Portugal,  and 
"Kror     ^tT  ?«^i°  l''^  constitutional 

Ci  h^^'"l^^'K*''«  '^^*«*«»-  of  Paragua?. 
whti.  t       ,^°  b^'*''  the  brunt  of  the  war 

freedom    nf    th- ^''^^^*''H^'f^«=  secured  the 
wuom    or    the    navigation    of    the    Tji 

^i  anoiished.    After  the  revolution  of 

^oa^te  "fhi'T";  ^^^«""«l  da 
•Hd«d  in  i«ff  K^m^'^^t  president,  suc- 
■««  in  18M,  by  Ploriano  Pelxoto.    A 


Udon    of    the    renuhl^  j^^i  T***  V*^^' 

nlT-iii  ■•■""•  "na  a  German  attack  nn  • 
""^"■n  vessel,  led  in  IMT/to  aTdeeSir. 
tton  of  war  against  Germany.  B^aSuiSL 

Brazil,  S?"°ty   seat   of   Qay   Co.,   In- 
Haute     Thl?"'  *^  "'."«''  *•  i^- «•  of  *erre 

t^n?eini?y'YnV/^erruf^^ct^'jS  iSuS 
day  products,  turret  machines^n  n.^ 
ucts.     pianos,    mining    machine^     ^ 
fence  and  fence  machines.     PW^b  000 
Brazil-nuts,  The  seeds  of  ieriKMSiia 
letia.  ^eelsa.      See     BerihoU 

Brazil-tea,*  name  'or  Mate   (which 

Brazil-wood,  *  ^^°i  of  wood  yielding 
several    trees    of  ^th!*^  ^*' °*"^'°«' f"™ 

other    varieiel   'l/'^*"'^'""'.,  «''*'««'«; 

and'"he"av?,'anT2r'it  L'C  ^"'^  ««  ""^ 
polish  it  is  u%  L"  i?''^"  on  a  fine 
various  pu^oses  bu^t  ,?.'»°?t.maker«  for 
in  dyein«  red  'Th»  i  '  P/'Of-Jpal  nse  is 
reducing*the  wo  J^fo  n^*  i'  "^^S'^^^  »>y 
It  in  witer.  when  thJZ'^^^''  "°<'.  ''oiling 
red  coloring  Jrinoinle    ^wk  ;''^^''*'»  the 

suitlbS  rXntr"'"*  '''''^  ^^^i 
Braz'ingr,or^^B«A88-80LDE8iNo.  See 
Brazos  i^'^'^f^)',  a  lari?e  river  of 
of  the  state  'a^'/*-"'?*^  *?  ">«  N  w'Vi 

^eamboats  for  about  300  mnes*^"^'"    ^^ 
BraZZa  V'lf^??)'    an    Wand    in    the 

n.iles  long  tnd'Vroi'5"to"7  t'T'"''^* 
tainons  and    wolT^Jod^^  broad,  mono. 


Braz'zaviUe,  a  commercial  river  port 
ed  on  the  right  t^L^Z&^'o^^ 
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the  CJonio,  oppo«ito  I^pddrme.  B^. 
iSoot  8000.  Founded  by  8.  de  BraM, 
ittarrfer,  and  governor  of  French  Congo, 

vi^li  (btech),  the  aperture  or  pafr 
Breaon  "^  ,^ae  in  the  wall  of  any 
fortified  place  by  the  ordnance  of  ^ 
siecen  for  the  purpose  of  entering  tne 

terles  of  heavy  guna  intended  to  make  a 

Tt^ai^*    In  law,  any  vlotation  of  a 
Breacn,  {^_    ^^  the  non-performanc 
of  a  duty  Imoowid  by^hiw.    Breaches  are 
of  varioua  kinds  :—Breacfc  of  Ulo»e.  in 
BngUah   law,   any   entry   upon   another 
iSSCB  property  which  is  not  warranted 
by  being  made  in  the  exercise  of  a  right. 
^Br9ao\  of  Covenant,  the  act  of  violat- 
inc  an  agreement  in  a  deed  either  to  do 
<wr  not  to  do  something.— Breocfc  of  Peace 
is  an  offense  agaiast  the  public  safoty  or 
tranquillity  cither  personally  or  by  incit- 
ing others.     Breaches  of  peace  are  sucb 
all    affrays,    riots,    routs,    and    unla«?rul 
assemblies,  forcible  entry  or  detainer  by 
violently  taking  or  keeping  possession  ol 
Innds  or  tenements  with  menaces,  force, 
and  arms;  riding,  or  going,  armed  with 
"angerous  or  unusual  weapons,  temfy- 
iiig  people ;  challenging  another  tp  fight, 
t^t  bearing  such  a  chaU< 


.,.  v«..ing  SUCH  a  cnailenge,  besides  cer- 
tiiin  other  offem  s. — Breach  of  Promtge 
{oi  marriage),  the  failure  to  implement 
(loe'a  promue  to  marry  a  particular  per- 
Bjj,  in  conaeguence  of  which  tha*  person 
may  raise  an  action  for  damages,  though 
It  Is  only  the  woman  as  a  rule  that  gains 
damages. — Breach  of  Tr»$t  is  a  violation 
of  duty  by  a  trustee,  executor,  or  any 
other  person  In  a  fiduciary  position,  as, 
for  instance,  when  a  trustee  manages  an 
estate  entrusted  to  him  for  his  own 
advantage  rather  than  for  that  of  the 
trust.  .      .  ,    . 

UfAoil  Is  the  product  of  gram  meal  when 
*»*''***»  kneaded  with  water  Into  a  tough 
and  consistent  paste  and  baked.  Ihere 
are  numerous  kinds  of  bread,  according  to 
materials  and  methods  of  preparation: 
but  all  may  be  divided  Into  two  classes: 
fermented,  leavened,  or  raUed,  and  unfer' 
mented  unleavened,  or  not  raited.  The 
latter  Is  the  simplest,  and  no  doubt  was 
the  original  kind,  and  Is  still  exemplified 
by  biscuits,  the  oat-cakes  of  Scotland,  the 
corn-bread  of  America,  the  damper',  of 
the  Australian  colonies,  and  the  still 
ruder   bread    of   savage   races.     It    W8« 

grobably  by  accident  that  the  method  of 
ringing  the  paste  into  a  state  of  fer- 
mentanon  was  found  out,  by  which  its 
toughness  is  almosc  entirely  destroyed, 
atM  it  becomes  porous,  palatable,  and 
difestiblc.    411  the  cereals  are  used  in 
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making   bread,   each   aone    using    those 
which   are    native    to   it    Thus   malM, 
mlUet,  and  rice  are  used  for  the  purpose 
In  the  hotter  countries,  rye,  .barley,  and 
oato  In  the  colder,  and  wheat  In  the  Inter- 
mediate or  more  temperate  regions,    in 
the   most   advanced   countries   Ijread   is 
made  from  wheat,  which  makes  the  light- 
est  and   most   spongy   bread.    The   fer- 
mentation   necessary    for    the    ordinary 
loaf-bread  is  generally  produced  by  means 
of  leaven  or  yeast,  and  the  first  thing  to 
be  done  towards  the  manufacture  of  a 
batch  of  bread  is,  in  the  laMuage  of  the 
baker,  to  ttir  a  ferment.    For  this  pur- 
pose  water,  yeast,  fiour,  and  some  pota- 
toes   mashed    and    strained    through    a 
colander  are  mixed  together  and  worked 
up  into  a  thin  paste,  In  which,  on  being 
left  to  stand  for  a  time,  an  active  f.r- 
mentation    sets    In,    the    carbonic    acid 
generated  causing  the  mixture  to  rise  and 
fall.     In  about  three  hours  the  ferment- 
ine  action  ceases,  and  the  mixture  may 
now  be-  used,  but  it  is  not  generally  used 
till  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  hours,    l  he 
next    operation    is    called    setting    the 
tponge.    This  consists  in  stirring  up  .he 
above   ferment  weU,  adding  some   luke- 
warm water,  and  mixing  in  as  much  tiour 
as  will  make  the  whole  into  a  pretty  stiff 
dough,  which  receives  the  name  of  the 
sponge.     The   sponge,   being   kept    in  a 
warm    place,    begins    to    ferment,  in   the 
course  of  an  hour  or  so,  heaving  and 


course     Ol     au     uuu*     y«     "",     —- ?     — t 

swelling  up  till   at  last   the   Imprisoned 
carbonic  acid  bursts  from  the  mass,  wlm^ 
then  sinks  or  ooUapses.     This  is  railed 
the  first  sponge,  and  from  it  the  bread 
may  be  made;  but  the  fermentation  is 
often  allowed  to  proceed,  and  the  rising 
and  falling  to  go  on  a  second  time,  pro- 
ducing what  the  bakers  call  the  second 
sponge.     The     next     process     is     celled 
breaking  the  sponge,  and  consists  in  add- 
ing to  it  the  requisite  quantity  of  water 
and   salt,   the   sponge   being   thorouglily 
mixed  up  with  the  water.     The  remainder 
of  the  total  quantity  of  flour  intended  to 
be  employed  is  gradually  added,  and  tti« 
whole  is  kneaded  Into  a  dough  of  the  du« 
consistency.    The  dough,  being  allowed  tc 
remain  in  the  trough  till  it  rise  or  fim 
proof,  is  then  weighed   off  into  lurapa 
which  are  shaped  into  loaves  and  placed 
in  the  oven.     In  the  process  of  bakini 
they  swell  to  f  bout  double  their  originft 
size.     The  chemical  changes  which  haw 
been  taking  place  during  this  process  maj 
be  explained  In  the  following  way:    At 
average    quality    of    fiour    consists    a 
duten  12,  starch  70,  sugar  5,  gum  8 
water  10:    total,  100.     When   wnter.  li 
added  to  the  fiour,  in  the  first  operatmi 
of  baking^  it  unites  with  the  gluten  au 


Breadalbane 


•tarch,  and  dimolres  the  mm  »«^ 
The  ypast  or  barm  »dH^*??  *"^  ""W- 
the    dissolved    BUM?^  acts  now  upon 
elevated    tei^emtSe'   onS'''!'*'!?    **    ■» 

or  kneadinr  has  b^eTMoin  **"*  f  *''°f 
it  remains  vary  wual^  ^.'^JT''^™'^ 
every  part  of  theZj^  The^  ^^T^^ 
carbonic  add  are  Varri^  i  ^"''^'i''"'  "'>«J 
with  the  dough   fnS  rhi  *  ^"'^  ^^^  «^«° 

escaoes,  S''th"1attlr  °/aTh?hf^^^^ 
pancHl  by  the  heat      rL.?^^  .'^1°?. _??' 


Breaker 


H^'^^^^^^^^^^      fe^earfidiin^t-n^' 

Breadalbane  |,^'5r^«l'ban),  a  High- 

fwtprn  part  of  vlr^u  ^.,^^''^F^''*  '«»  the 
0'  tl'o  Gramn!' ^*"^*1«'  '°J*'®  'tenter 
«»  AIawnfs%°|i     'i.^^e»  his  title  to 

^ef  prWto?re  SjSy^who  1.  the 


Breadfruit,  %  'arge  giobui«r  fhiit 

about  the  size  of  a  rhnH"a''v*'!f"  <*K 
on  the  surface  wfth  1^*  ''i*"'''  "••"'ked 
depressions"  and  cintainf^l"'/''  ■»-«'<>«» 
aomewhat  fibrous  nSlniifi  t  ^&**«  ■»<> 

grows   wild    in    Ota-  ^^'  *^ 

heite    and    other   is- 

lands   of    the    South 

Seas,  whence  it  was 
"itrodnced    into    the 

«est  Indies  and  S 
America.  It  is  about' 
f„9. feet  high,  with, 
large  and  spreading/ 
branches,  and  hasV 
large     bright-g  r  e  e  n 

eaves  deeply  divided 
Into  seven  or  nine 
spear-shaped  lobes. 
Tlie    fruit    is    gener- 

"en  ^rer\%'etef /''"•ed,  5"*  '«  "^-o  ^^ 

eltheWy  baking?t  wb]?A'°°'''  '^T^ 
ground  pits  or  bv  kIo  J    '".  ^^'P**  under- 

and  storfng  it  unZri^"°f  K^°^°  P"te 
fermentation  takel^,"^'  ^'4?^°  »  ■»?••* 
part  lies  between  the^kin  JJ'^k*"*"'"* 
and  is  somewhat  of  fhi  ■"'^,  *''*  «>»^t 
new  broad.  TS  with  **'''"'''"*"♦*  *'^ 
makes  an  excefenf  ^,f5^r^""HJ"  ""k  it 
bark  of  the  frpi^*  Pudding.  The  inn«y 
cloth.  The  wl^  \l  y£,^J°to  fi  kind  5 
of  boats  and^r*"**^  '**■■  ^^e  building 

India  and  Ceylon    {onivK""**''  "««^  *» 
this  genus.      ^'^''»  "  another  member  «t 

BreadnutS,    J*e  seeds  of  the  Bro*r. 

of  the  same  ord^r  „«  7i*""T'  «  »«« 
(which  ^)  Thf  h?"^*''^  breadfru/t 
native  ofJamaica  ??*'"'«"*  tree  is  a 
sembles  mahSv  .i'?.  %°?''  **''<^»'  «^ 
makers,   andfta^'^^'e^   mike' i\?'""'^- 

■OreadrOOt,     C»oralda     e»culeato.     • 

Break.   °^  bbake,   a   iar«.   #,.„.. 


Break'er,  Coai,  an  apparatus  at  the 

break  the  lumTSf  oo^aM^J    ""£*"    *« 
sizes.     It  consist.  „f  „JL  .  ***  marketable 

crush    the%«S    maS^''  ""*?  '''"^'' 
daap«l  into  If  mo«Twhe£,  glj  pS 


Breaking  Bulk 


Breath 


down  its  dope  after  beinj?  broken.  The 
p?^  M  they  de«M.nd.  fall  into  b  evea  of 
?*riOT.  8U«i  mesh  thus  assorting  the 
dSerent  •!«».    From  the  sieves  the  coal 

2  deSkered  to  loni,<=»>«nif  Trd^'cS 
It  P*i«e«  to  the  bins.  All  hard  coal 
needa  to  be  treated  in  this  way. 
wrua  I".  ,  |»  the  act  of  begln- 
Breaking  DUlK,  ^j^g  to  unlade  a 
ship,  or  of  discharging  the  first  part  of 
the  ^*^°-  J  ^ork  constructed  In 

Break'water,  f^j^j  of  a  harbor  to 

«erv«  a*  a  protection  against  the  violence 
of  the  Wlites.     The  name. may  also  be 
given  t7 any  structure  which  is  erected 
in  the  Ka  with  the  object  of  breaking  the 
force  of  the  wavee  without  and  producing 
a  «lm  within.    Breakwaters  are  usua  ly 
conatructed    by    sinking    loads    of    un- 
w"uSt  "tone  along  the  Une  where  they 
are  to  be  laid,  and  allowing  them  to  find 
their  angle  of  repose  under  the  action  of 
the  wave*.    When  the  mass  rises  to  the 
surface,  or  near  it,  it  is  surmounted  with 
a   pile  of   masonry,   sloped   outwards   m 
such  a  manner  as  will  best  enable  it  to 
resist  the  action  of  the  waves.    The  grea/ 
breakwaters  are   those  of  ^"bourg  ifc 
France,  Plymouth  in  England,  and  Dela- 
ware Bay  in  the  United  States ;  the  last 
bdS  "ajable  of  sheltering  1000  vessels 
at  once.     In  England  those  at  Holyhead 
and  Portland  may  also  be  me°t>on«*.af 
great  works  of  engineering.    At  Dover  a 
breakwater,  begun  in  1840,  has  been  com- 
pleted at  an  enormous  outlay,  the  great 
depth  and  frequent  storms  being  formi- 
dable obstacles.    In  the  United  States  im- 
portant breakwaters  have  been  construc- 
^  at  Sandy  Bay,  MassachuMtts,  Point 
Judith,   Rhode   IsUind,   and   San   Pedro. 
California.     In  less  important  localities 
floating     breakwaters     are    occasionally 
used.     These   are  built  of   strong   open 
woodwork,  partly  above  and  partly  under 
water,  divided  into  several  sM^tions,  and 
secured  by  chains  attached  to  fixed  bodies. 
The  breakers  lose  nearly  all  their  force  in 
oassing    through    the   beams   of   such    a 
structure.    A  breakwater  of  this  kind  may 
last  for  twenty-five  years. 
llKAom    {Abrdmit  brama),  a  fish  some- 
Hreaia  ^j^^g    called    carp-bream,    be- 
longing to  the  family  Cyprinidee  or  carps. 
It  Is  about  2  to  2%  feet  long,  and  of  a 
yellowish-wbite    color.      It    is    found    in 
many    European   lakes    and   rivers,    and 
affords  good  sport  to  the  angler,  but  is  a 
very  coarse  and  insipid  food.     It  prefers 
■till  water  with  a  bottom  of  soft  soil, 
and  feeds  both  on  animal  and  vegetable 
matter.    The  name  is  also  given  to  vari- 
ous  kinds   of   sea-fishes,   mainly   of  the 
family  Sparidw,  aa  the  black  aea-bream. 


the  common   aea-bream  or  gilthead,  the 
short  sea-bream,  etc. 


Bream  or  Oolden  Shiner. 


nautical 


HvAomirKr  (brem'ing),  a 
AreamiU^  t^^m  penning  the  opera- 
tion <.f  clearing  a  ship's  bottom  by  means 
of  fire  of  the  shells,  sea-weeds,  barnacles 
etc..  that  have  become  attached  to  it  " 
is  oerformed  by  holding  to  the  hull  kindled 
fuK  r^ds,  or  such  like  lisht  combust.- 
WeTao  as  to  soften  the  pitch  and  loosen 
the  adherent  matters,  which  may  be  then 

*^r!i,irTHE  FEMALK,  is  a  componnd 
JSreaSb,    racemose    glpnd    provided   for 
the    secretion    of    milk,    with    excretory 
ducts,  which  open  by  small  o"fi«e9  'n   he 
nipple,   and   discharge   the   secreted   fluid 
for    the    nourishment   of    the   child.     At 
the  center  of  each  breast  there  is  n  small 
projection,   the  nipple,   and   this   is  sur- 
rounded by  a  dark  ring  termed  tiie  areola. 
The   breast    Is   liable    to    many   diseases, 
from  irritation  during  nursing,  bruises  of 
the    part,    undue    pressure    from    tight 
clothes,   and   from   constitutional   causes. 
Among  the  most  common  of  these  is  in- 
flammation arising  from  a  superabundant 
secretion  of  milk  during  nursing. 
Hvaaol-nlai-o     a     piece     of     defensive 
Breastplate,    ^rmor      covering     the 
breast,  made  of  leather,  brass,  iron,  steel. 
or    other    metals.      Among    the    ancient 
Jews  the  name  was  given  to  a  folded  pieo* 
of  rich,   embroidered  cloth   worn  b.v  tne 
high-priest.     It  was  set  with  twelve  pre- 
cious  stones   bearing   the   names  of  the 

Bwast-wheel,  twchC wa't^J  dn'v" 

ing  it  is  deUvered  to  the  float-boards  be- 
tween the  top  and  bottom,  genera  U.v  a 
little  below  the  level  ef  the  axis.  In  tbu 
kind  of  wheel  the  water  acts  partij 
by  Impulse,  partiy  by  weight. 
'ni>Aae1"aTnv1r  «"  the  military  art,  a 
•OreastWOllt,  hastily-constructed  par 

apet  made  for  protection  against  the  sho^ 
of    the    enemy,    generally    composed   o: 

DvAo4-1i  the  air  which  issues  from  th( 
jjreHbU,  jjmjjg  during  respirati"! 
through  the  nose  and  mouth.    A  sraaU« 


Bnathing 


SIS'  '■^t^'*jji»'r  °  &^M^  t 

paied.  mere  are  also  aqueous  DartiolM 
n  the  breath,  which  are  pSiSued  bv 
the  coldness  of  the  extprnni  iiV  i-  *2^ 
form  of  visible  vap^rfukewLothir 
substances    which    owe    their    oririnM 

ana  lungs.     ihese  cause  the  chanin>ii  <n 
nfelf""4\r:?^^''  "u"^.  ^  known  bTthe 

SfT  P^'^P'-  "y  dSar^es  ffom  the 

ZTl  ****''•  «'i.'°>p"rit.>st  th^"Suth'' 

and  by  some  kinds  of  food.     The   rem-' 
(Hiies.  of  course,  vary.    Freanent  «"„=m 

W>-f'«  «''"hlorine-water'Tharc<^f''i?c*'' 
are  prescribed  according  to  the  diseks^.  " 


Breckinridge 


Breast- Wheel. 
Breathing.     See    Respiration. 
Breccia  i?'"^.^'';*)-  a  rocky  mass  com- 

Jfhen  rounded  stones  and  angular  frn^" 

Mme  impUes    composed  of  bl)nes:        "' 

Arecmn    (offAin),  a  royal  and  Inter- 

in  Porfarshi^     L''/"'""?''  °^  Scotland, 

South   EskT^Ho^^    ^"-**^'^    *">    ^''^ 
■MnufactS^s.   twn  "h-  ~?s'.^erable   linen 

«f  a  Cuidee  ^flLo"  *°I°.''  ^*«  ^^^  ««»* 


Brecon    ii*n^l!l"?)'  o'  bbeck'icock,  a 

Wales-  «,«^^°**"'°°»  <^0"nt7  of  South 

ml'rke^s      Tho/""*  '*"*  '"*"  ^^e  English 
in  the  8  F     h.ff  w"  "'«n«ive  ironworks 
J»».*     «  lu"  ""*  "  contains  only  a  smah 
Hfo*.^^  **"  coalfield  which  extendsTnt 
the  adjacent  counties  of  Monmouth  and 

spcTk^M;!,  "e'^   *?«    inhaKV.    still 

rnnital  of^i,.  ?^*''"''  "''  ''"•^CKNOCK.  the 
isss  o  '^1  "'^''«  county,  previous  to 
l^  u  parliamentary  borouRh,  stands 
near  its  center,  in  an  open  valley  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Honddu  and  Usk    JnH 

!?o^S.«,^r°^?bV'clLrS^^^ 

Su^^o^tr^iyr  af  "«^ 

Breda  l^/^-J^a').  «  town  in  Holland, 
f»,-  ^  «  P'^ovince  of  North  Brabant  ■* 
S"®  influence  of  the  Merk  and  the  Aa 

?rS"mTlit\?yTmL:r'*°'^  '»'*"«»  «°^^^^^ 
Ki,m  '''"y  ^""P^rtance  as  a  strategical 

^UiHi^  "^  §^  '-  -  '-«es1in"g' 
capt^r^.  'ShVh  e^'X'  n^a^ef  ?f  ?h' 
most  famous  generals  r.f%KLi?  *1  ^  !?* 
Duke  of  rarmniauVcl  TorSZ'  Iht 

JJS'''elc^Par''lU°"'"''"^^^'  and'^ic?^ 
iir-'j       "'.are    connected.      It    wn«    »»,« 

in  1773;  d1Si  in  mir'^,P'»'°te'-.   bo™ 
Death  nf  rv,*„        i      ",    ^^^  Painted  the 

SVhisTori. "'    '^"'*'^    P^««'"'°«    to 

Breckinridge  o^rek'in-rij),  john 

and  soldier,  born  near^L'iiigton^X? 
tucky,  in  1821-  died  In  ictS*  ti  '^^"' 
elected  to  Congre'sr*  flSm'Tent  "lylv' 
ill  ^n'^1^%'''  P^ty  in  1851  and  ISjS^ 
w^S.  'j-a^f^tean^a^  P^rS'd^Sr'^l 

tr  Se^  &'mSf  ^r«^^ 

V   elected    to   the   Senate,   be   took  S« 


Breeoh 

•Mt  in  Marcb.  1861.  but  went  Soutb  la 
September  and  took  amu  at  a  brigadier- 

{eneral  in  tbe  Ck>nfederate  army.  In 
805  he  waa  made  Confederate  SecreUnr 
of  War.  After  the  eurrender  of  I^  he 
went  to  Europe,  but  returned  in  1888. 
IlKAMtli  BiEECH-LOADiso.  The  breech 
OTKWMlf  J,  ^g  ^y  j  Qiaas  of  metal  bo- 
hind  the  bore  of  a  gun,  and  that  by  which 
the  shock  of  the  ezplodon  is  prindpaUy 
auatained.  In  breech-loading  arma  the 
charge  is  introduced  here,  there  being  a 
mechanism  by  which  the  breech  can  be 
opened  and  closed.  In  small  arms  the 
advantages  of  breech-loading  for  rapidity 
of  fire,  facility  of  cleaning,  etc.,  have  r^ 
Gently  recommended  it  to  general  use,  and 
its  efficacy  for  military .  purposes  was 
affectively  demonstrated  by  tbe  Prussian 
campaigns  agcinst  Denmark  and  Austria 
in  1864  and  1866.  Since  that  time  every 
government  has  adopted  the  new  system, 
both  in  small  arms  and  heavy  ordnance, 
while  breech-loading  sporting  arms  are 
alflo  in  general  use.  The  chief  difficulty 
in  breech-loading  is  to  close  the  breech  so 
as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  highly 
tlfistic  gas  to  which  the  force  of  the  ex- 
pl«>sion  is  due,  but  the  appliances  of 
modem  science  and  mechanical  art  may 
be  said  to  liave  effectually  met  this  diffi- 
culty. See  Cannon,  Cartridge,  Uutket, 
etc 

llrAMtliPa  (brSch'ca),  an  article  of 
JireecaCB  clothing  for  the  legs  and 
loirer  part  of  the  body  in  use  among  tiie 
Biibylonians  and  other  ancient  peoples 
as  well  as  among  tbe  moderns.  In  Cu- 
rope  we  find  them  first  used  among  the 
Gauls;  hence  the  Romans  called  a  part 
of  GauL  breeched  Oaul  (Gallia  brae- 
dttt).  Trousers  are  longer  and  looser 
than  the  Itreeches  that  used  to  be  worn. 
Tlr**p1iin9  (brSch'ing),  a  rope  to  se- 
JfreeCJuni;  cure  a  ship's  gun  and 
prevent  it  from  recoiling  too  much  in 
b*ttle.  ..     .      ^  ,  . 

Breeding  (b"*^*'^)'  ^«  »'*  °'  *"; 

OACCUAug    proving  races  or  breedi  of 


domestic  animals,  or  modifving  them  in 
certain  directions,  by  continuous  atten- 
tion to  their  pairing  in  conjunction  with 
a  similar  attention  to  their  feeding  and 
general  treatment.  Animals  (and  plants 
no  less)  show  great  susceptibUity  of  mod- 
ification under  systematic  .ultivation; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  such 
cultivation  the  sum  of  desirable  qualities 
in  particular  ra'^e*  hns  h^n  greatly  in- 
creased, and  that  in  two  ways.  Indi- 
vidual specimens  are  pr<41uced  possessing 
more  good  qualities  than  can  be  found 
in  any  one  specimen  of  the  original 
3tock;  and  from  the  same  stock  many 
TBrietiei    are    taken    characterised    by 


Breliong 

diiferent  perfections,  tbe  g«mw  of  all  of 
which  may  have  been  in  the  orldnal  stock 
hut  conld  not  have  been  simiutaneously 
developed  in  a  aingle  spedman.  But 
when  aa  effort  ia  made  to  develop 
rapidly,  or  to  its  extreme  limit,  any 
particnlar  quality,  it  is  always  done  at 
the  expense  of  aome  other  quality,  or  of 
otlier  qnalitiea  generally,  by  which  the 
intxiBaic  vain*  of  the  result  is  necessarily 
affected.  High  speed  in  horses,  for  ex- 
ample, ia  only  attained  at  the  expense  of 
a  sacrifice  of  strength  and  power  of  endur- 
ance. So  the  celebrated  merino  sheep 
are  the  result  of  a  system  of  breedini; 
which  reduces  the  general  siae  and  visor 
of  the  animal,  and  dlndnishes  the  value  of 
the  carcass  in  favor  of  that  of  the  u<hiI. 
Much  care  and  Judgment,  therefore,  nre 
needed  in  breeding,  not  only  in  order  to 
produce  a  particular  effect,  but  also  to 
produce  it  with  the  least  sacrifice  of  other 
qualities.  .    , 

Breeding  as  a  means  of  improvmg 
domestic  animals  has  been  praitiscd 
more  or  less  systematically  wherever  any 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  care  of 
live  stock,  and  nowhere  have  more  batis- 
factory  results  been  obtained  thaa  iu 
Britain.  One  of  the  earliest  improvers 
in  Britain  was  Robert  Bakewell,  of  Dish- 
ley,  in  I^icestershire,  who  commenced  his 
experiments  about  1745.  and  was  very 
successful,  especially  with  sheep,  tlie  cele- 
brated Dishley  breed  of  Leicestershire 
sheep  having  since  maintained  a  bii;h 
reputation.  Quantity  of  meat,  smallness 
of  bone,  lightness  of  offal;  in  cows,  jield 
and  quality  of  milk ;  in  sheep,  weight  ol 
fleece  and  fineness  of  wool,  have  all  been 
studied  with  remarkable  effects  by  modern 

"RvAAVA    Bbeezb-ixt,  a  name  given  U 
Jirec^c,  various  flies,  otherwise  caUed 
gadflies,  horseflies,  etc. 
Breezes,   Sea  and  land.    See  ^Vind. 

Dre^en-?  (brft'gents),  the  chief  town 
Jircgcu..  ^j£  Vorarlberg,  Austrian  Hm- 
pire,  77  miles  W.  by  n.  of  Innsbruck, 
beautifully  situated  on  a  slope  which  riset 
from  the  Lake  of  Ck>nstance.  It  is  tbt 
ancient  Brigantium  and  was  once  of  m 
portance  as  a  fortified  place.  Pop,  "m 
TtrftllonB  (brS'hons),  ancient  umgi* 
jsrcuuiw  trates  among  the  Irish 
They  were  hereditary,  had  lands  assigned 
for  their  maintenance,  and  administerej 
justice  to  their  respective  tribes— eacl 
tribe  had  one  brehon— seated  in  the  opei 
air  upon  some  bill  or  eminence.  Breboi 
law  was  reduced  to  writing  at  a  verj 
early  period,  as  is  evident  from  the  an 
tiquity  of  tbe  language  in  which  it  u 
written,  and  in  tbe  earliest  manuscripn 


Bniuoh 


Brenati 


-j~---v«  „^  -■meg  1  jn  ](J05. 

Breuaoh  i^'J'***).  a  .man  though 

of  the  r/vr/lJ-LVce"  Vp^Sf  "«»« 
BreiSgaU  g!S;f>").  one'^of *&  met 
tricti  of  T-rn.?..,  .  ^1^  Picturegque  dia- 

the  Black  FwMt     f^S-  l^'^'^^^P"""'  «' 

BreitenWd  \#U,T\'''SK 

over    the     ImueriBlUto    ^     iorstenaon 

Knt  ?n  th"fcr°*„h'  ^Hj''"-^  Hanse 
in  miuth.  in  K^„"'"'"^'?^  "''«^''  from 
98  sa    mil  J.    i    .5^°  *™a''  territory  of 

former  Here  ifth-^M  -^-i*^'"?  ""  *»»« 
tioD  of  the  K.  X  atree?8  of^whfS  "*^ 
narrow  and  crookwf  Ann  is     j'^*'/^J'  '^^° 

Gothic  counoil-hcoise  with  ^'  'i*®  <*'<* 
•ineopllar  below  T'  fhlH    the    faaiou. 

firemen     tfie*^  ISL.J^  situation  renders 
Nnswlck.   H^'^^nH*    5"^    Hanover, 

s^-JM  i&r-"ftxtrKai" 


to'?^';  to^w"n'„',3?"  r""'"  ™»  com.  op 

•Wpplng  1[?ad?"llnir:  "7  B^'i'L  °h'  *"• 
and  GecBtomUnde  R«Li^i,  ""^raerhaveB 
place  of  over  20Mr  T„/'\T."''""'^« 
aocka  capable  of 'rSelvlnlf ''  l""*?'  '"" 
vensela  and  ia  conneot^H  k  *  m*  '■'«»"' 
Bremen,  where  the  chu,''^""'^*^  '^'th 
broker. 'have  the  ?  offic^  'Th'.'"'?,^ ?'"' 
ports  are  tobacco  raw  ^ffP"  '^i''*'  '"■ 
«ood«,  wool  and  wo^?en  ^.°  J5°*'  **L*°» 

IS  thrr„nHn  °V**'"T>P"t''    o'   OermanJ 

Bremer  ['If^'™") :  fhedewka.  a  swed- 

PKBriod.  of  her  life  UD  to  i»«''"l***l''«"« 
eled  in  America  'irl?-i.  i*U' .■•»«  *"▼• 
Italv    iwl,    'o^°*'*''*^>  Switaerland. 

mwmi 

Brenham  i^/^"  a""),  a  dtv,"  capital 

93  mile.  e.  of''Au^«^''*Th«.4'  '^?"-- 
cotton  induBtriel  etc"  uIa  it'  '"Pp'tant 

Brenner  ISI^"'"®'),.    a    mountain    in 

BrennnS  (bren'nusK  the  aame  or  title 
cient  Poni-  "'."^''eral  prince,  of  the  an- 

from  R^^enna  to  pt«.n?,°^"t!f**    ^i™*** 


Brent 


Bretlan 


SKSiSiST  to  lIity?B^MnV  waTdl.:  jh.  provinc*  of  th*  nm.  mdm.  1.  beau d 
•rtroS&  defeated  by  CamiUui,  a  dU-  folly  rituated  at  the  foot  of  th«  Alp«.  nnd 
tincoldied  Roman  exU«  who  anrlTed  in  la  of  a  duadrilateral  form,  about  4  milea 
tima  to  aave  the  capitoL  in    circuit.      Ita    public    bulldinga,    par- 

Ta_-,_^A  Chabucs  HBifsr,  a  Proteatant  ticularly  ita  churchea,  are  remarkable 
OTVaif  Episcopal  prelate,  bom  at  for  the  number  and  value  of  their  frt's- 
New  Caatle,  Ontario,  April  9,  1862 ;  edo-  coea  and  picturea.  Amonx  the  cbiof 
cated  at  Irinity  College,  Toronto.  He  ediflcea  are  the  new  cathedral,  a  hand- 
held diargea  in  Buffalo  and  Boston  and  some  atructure  of  white  marble,  b<>i;iiq 
was  elected  biabop  of  the  Philippinea  in  {q  IQ04,  the  itotonda,  or  old  cathodr  .1, 
IfWl.  In  1906  he  declined  the  bjahopric  the  town-hall  (Ia  Tx>RKla),  and  the  Rro- 
of  Waahlngton.  Hla  worka  include  With  i^tto,  or  courta.  The  city  contains  a 
Ood  in  th9  WorU  (18^)  ;  ThpS??'?-  muaeum  of  antiqultiea,  picture-gallery. 
««""  ofJJiSJ'j^'^J^^A'J^**^  P^Mo!*  botanic  jtarden,  a  fine  public  library.  1 
Prober  (1907)  ;  The  8i»th  8en»e  (1012).  theater,  hoapital.  etc.  An  aqueduct  Rup- 
VvAnfa  (bren'ta).  a  river  In  North  pHea  water  to  ita  numeroua  fountains, 
Arenba  j^^jy  failing  after  a  winding  Near  the  town  are  large  Ironworkn.  and 
ronrae  of  112  miles,  into  the  Adriatic.  Ita  firearma  are  eatcemed  the  best  thai 
Formerly  ita  embouchure  waa  at  Fuaina,  are  made  in  Italy.  It  haa  alao  ailk,  linen, 
(tppoaite  Venice ;  but  a  new  course  waa  and  paper  factoriea,   tan-yarda,  and  oil 


made  for  It.  ^ 

llfAvifann  (brentA'nn).    Ci.EVEKis. 
sreuiHUU  f;p,n,an    poet    and   romii 


mills,  and  la  an  important  mart  for  ran 
silk.  Brescia  was  the  aeat  of  a  school 
of    oainting    of    great    merit,    including 


a 
..    poet    and   roman-  „  ^  •    .         „ 

c-er.    born    in    1777:    died   in    1842.     He   Aleaanndro    Bonvicino,    commonly    callec 
Btudled  at  Jena,  and  reaided  ancceaslvely  *  II  Moretto.'  who  flourished  in  the  Ititl 
at    Frankfort,    Heidelbent,    Vienna,    and   century. 
Berlin.     In  1»18  he  retired   to  the  con-     * '  *   ' 


The    city    waa    originally   th( 
chief  town  of   the   Cenomannl,  and  be 


vent  of  Dlllmen,  in  Mtlnster,  and  the  lat-  came  the  aeat  of  a  RomiiU  colony  undei 

ter  yeara  of  hia  eccentric  life  were  apent  Augustus  about  B.c.  15,     It  waa  burnM 

at  Katlsbon,  Munich,  and  Frankfort-on-  by  the  Ooths  In  412,  waa  again  destroyp' 

the-Main.     He  bad  a  powerful  imaglna-  by  Attila,  waa  taken  by  Charlemagne  ii 

ion,  and  hia  worka  display  an  elaborate  774,  and  waa  declared  a  free  city  by  Oth( 

latirical  humor,   but   a  curioua  vein   of  I  of  Snxony  in  938.     In  1426  it  put  it 

myaticiam  and  misanthropy  run  through  self  under  the  protection  of  Venice.    Ii 

them.     He  was  the  brother  of  Elisabeth  1796  it  was  taken  by  ti>e  French,  nw 

von  Amim.   Goethe's  •  Bettina.'     Among  was  assigned  to  Austria   by  the   Vieoni 

his    principal    worka    are — Satiret    and  treaty  of  1815.     In  184»  its  streets  wen 

Poetical  Fanciea;  Ponce  de  Leon,  drama ;  barricaded  by  insurgents,  but  were  car 

The   Founding  of  Pragne,  drama;   Hit-  ried    by    the    Austnans    under    Oeneni 

tory  of  the  Brave  Caspar  and  the  Fair  Haynau.     It  was  ceded   to  Sardiuln  b; 

Annerl,    an   admirable   novelette;    Gokcl,  the  treaty  of  ZUrich,  1859.     Pop.  70.614 

Hinkel,   und   Qakeleia,  a  satire  on   the  The  province  haa  an  area  of  184.'>  «i 

times,  etc.  miles;  pop.  841. 7tK).  ^^ 

Brentford   (brent'forU).    a    niamifac-  Bredan    thrOeman'EmSre  and  il 
mund  Ironside  defeated  Canute  in  1016; 


of  Silesia,  and  is  situated  on  both  sidei 


and    Prince    Rupert.^  Colonel    Hollis.   In  «'   ^^f.^^ "^.T$lJ?i«l"^  !?"T:hC 


buildings  are  handaome,  and  the  fortifioi 
tiona  have  been  converted  into  m 
promenades.    The  cathedral,  built  in  th( 


1042.     Pop.   (1911)   16..-.84 

Brent  Goose    <^?«r"   ^renta  or  her- 

mcla),    a    wild    gooae.   -  ,    ^    -^    ^.  *  ™, 

smaller  than  the  oorainon  barnacle  goose  i2th  century,  and  the  Rathhans.  or  towa 
and  of  much  darker  plumage,  remark-  hall,  a  Gothic  stmcture  of  about  the  l«i 
able  for  length  of  wing  and  extent  of  century,  are  among  the  most  remarkaDK 
migratory  power,  beinu  a  winter  bird  of  buildings.  There  is  a  flourishing  m 
paasage  in  I^ance,  Germany,  Holland,  TaraUy,  with  a  museum,  library  of  4Wr 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States.  Canada,  000  Tolumes,  observatory,  etc.  Bresin 
•IB.    It  btMdf  in  hlgli  northeni  latitudes;  ha*  pumofacturM  of  machinery,  raii«a| 


Brenay 


Bretti  and  Sooti 


that  the  defflr^  fr!r»'''^"iJ*  ''■»  h*™ 
Central  powe^St  to  S  J?'"**"  '"»«'  *»»• 

fhc  war  waa  abSit  S^Soo"""'"**'*"  '^'""' 


Wuhopric  bT  the  year  1000  •  m  i!!f.  °  ? 
«t  lachy  from  llfB  tiTlMrt.  ^^'P*?**' 
tended  to  Bohemi;;  «*n"d^?^;iS^'^ 
^"•*i2\  '»«1K7.     in   1741   It  ^.  eon 

Brenay  /'»re8'a*),one  o/  the  Hh«*  Brest-summer,  i"=A"T-8u»cM«n  or 

•bout  80a  **  "'^  wrought,     i'op.  wooden  creneHat^    .^!?°"*'V  .*°    »«^«'»» 

.  jatpfi     itf""^  or  caw.  creoel- 

^  tV^A  "?"^  maehioolated.  at- 
tached  bv  corbela,  w.mitimM 
jnimedlately  oyer  a  gatew™!""** 
Bretieny  (br«-t«n-y«).  n  v». 

dep.     Enrit-fefre."'  By'*"^. 

S^-   between   Edward   III  of 
Ensland     and      John      II     of 

Te^T-'v  *''*  .'""♦"•    ^ho    had 

t  ?n  taken  prisoner  at  Poitiers 

r  -.vered  his  liberty  on  T^. 

'.m     of     3.000.000     crowns 

claim   to^r""     ""o""^     W- 
oialm   to  the  rrown  of  France. 

MaiM.    and    the    greater    part 

"immit  iin5    r?        >  orest  stands  on  the    r*     aV 

■Mnj    of"The°fr^°f/P^°iecting  ridge.    Brct  OllS,   the  Inhabitants  of  Rrfttanv 

,  ^X  S^rrL^i  th:)Sl,,er^t"ct  Bretts  and  Scots,  J-ws    o..    tb. 

1.  connected  with  ^ric^j^^^'j^^^^^^^^l^nu  o^^ 


BretwtUa 


BrtwM 


elyd*.  and  Begad.  Edward  I  iMmad  In 
myw  ontoSice  .bdUhlnt  the  umrm 
ofUM  Scots  and  Bretti.  Only  a  frar 
meat  of  then  baa  »>••», JR'«^»v«*j,.  ,_ 
Vm^waIHa.  (bret-wil'da).  a  tltls  ap- 
JiniWRiaa  "L^^  ^q  one  o£  the  An«lo- 
Baxoa  trlbe-chiefa  or  "nf^  who  itta 
rappoMd  waa  from  time  to  time  cho^n 
by^^thT other  ciiief-,  nobility,  "d  •»• 
dermen  to  be  a  aort  of  dicUtor  in  tbeir 
wara  with  the  Briton*.     ^  .  . 

HvAntrlml  (brea'fcel),  the  n»m*  o'  * 
iSrengnei  'celebrated  Dutch  family  of 
painters  the  flrat  of  whom  adopted  this 
SiiSe  frJ)m  a  villafe  not  'f '«'"">, ^L'^lfA: 
ThU  was  Pieter  Breughel  (Blxteenth 
century),  alao  called,  from  the  character 
and  anbject  of  moat  of  hia  repreaenta- 
tipna.  the  Droll  or  the  Peaaanta' Breori^el. 
He  Teft  two  aona— Pieter  and  Jan.  ^he 
former  (1666-1626)  »■  ««1?°»o"ly  k\°°?S 
aa  the  Younfer  Brenahel.  though  he  also 

obtained  the  name  o' «fU"n"'^«^'-te 
the  many  acenea  painted  by  him  In  which 
derila  and  witchea  appear.  Hia  OroheM 
Plrnvkta  on  the  Lyn  before  the  Infernal 
Deitie$  and  Temptation  of  St.  Anthonv 
are  epecially  noteworthy  in  the  history  of 

grotesqae  art.    The  former  picture  hanga 
1  the  gallery  of  Florence.     The  aecond 
broSer.Wan     (1568-1625).    known    aa 
Velvet    Breughel    or    Flower    Breughel, 
waa  diatinguSbed  for  hia  landecapea  and 
Binall  figures.     He   alao  Pointed  in  co- 
operation with  other  maatera,  bi« /««^ 
gUmenU  and^other  picturea  ^na  the 
Joint  work  of  Rubena  and  bimaelf.    Later 
membera   of   bia    family   are    Ambroae, 
director   of   the    Antwerp   fojdemy   of 
Painting  between  1636  and  1670 :  Abra- 
ham, who  for  a   time  resided  in  Italy, 
and  died   in   1690:   the   brother  of   the 
Utter,  John  Baptist,  who  died  In  Rome . 
and   Abraham's    son.    Caspar   Breughel, 
known  aa  a  painter  of  flowera  and  fruits. 
KrAVA  (^'®^>'   ^°    music,   a   note   for- 
■»*»»©  merly  square,  a»  t=l»  but  novf 
of  an  oval  shape,  with  a  line  P«5P«°*|2Sr 
lar  to  the  stave  on  each  of  its  aidea:B. 
For    nearly    two    cenjuriea   it    waa    the 
musical  unit  of  dur^b.  but. has  since 


been  supplanted  by,  the  semibreve.  the 
breve  being  now  oZ  comparatively   rare 

Si'^.ribrev-ef).  In  the  United 
iSreVei  States  and  Britain  appUed  to 
a  commiaaion  to  an  officer,  entitilng  bim  to 
a  rank  in  the  army  higher  than  ftat 
which  he  holds  In  hia  ff^^"* V  ^": 
out,  however,  conferring  the  right  to  a 

corresponding,  advance  of  payj 

"RMiriAnr  (brev'i-a-ri).  the  book  which 
OnYiniy  contains  prayers  or  omcea 
to  be  uaed  at  the  seven  canonical  hours 
of  ■matlna,  prime,  tierce,  sext.  nonea, 
veapera,  and  compline  by  all  In  the  orde» 


of  the  C3hwcfc  o«  *<»•  «L??  A*  "^l"^" 

ment  of  any  B.  (JathoUe  baaeflce.    Un 

not  known  at  what  time  the  uae  of  th« 

breviary  waa  flrat  enjoined,  but  the  eurl> 

oflicea  were  esbauadVa  from  their  gnui 

length,  and  under  Gregory  VII  (1073-ho) 

their  abridgement  waa  conaidered  neei» 

aary:  hence  the  original  of  the  breviar; 

(Lat   brevU,  ahortT.     In  1608  Piu*  V 

publiahed  that  which  baa  remained,  wiili 

few    modificationa.    to   the    present   day 

The  Roman  breviary,  however,  was  ncvei 

fully  accepted   by  the  Uallican  nninl 

unm  after  the  atrenuoua  efforta  madi-  hj 

the  Ultramontanea  from   1840  to  IstM 

The  Paalma  occupy  a  large  place  in  tht 

breviary ;  paaaagea  from  the  Old  and  N.'v 

Teatament  and  from  the  fathers  have  ttx 

next  place.    All  the  aervlcea  are  in  Liitin 

and  their  arrangement  la  very  com|>lt>x 

The  English  Book  of  CJommon  Prayer  I 

based  on  the  Roman  Breviary. 

UriiiriAV  (bre-vfr*),  a  site  of  priniini 

***«'***    type   between   bourgeois  an( 

minion,  often  used  as  the  body  tyix;  '< 

reference   books:   known  alao  as  Sigh 

point.* 

Brevipennata  i?«V'ro°m"riV;e 

given  to  a  ahortwinged  divlalon  of  Nutt 
torea,  or  swimming  birds.  It  Imludc 
the  penguina,  auka,  guillemots,  divei 
and  grebea.  ,      >      , 

HwAmttAnvi**  (brev-i-pen  ez),,  i 
JSreVipenneS   buvler'a  claaalfici 

tlon  the  first  family  of  hia,  order  Gralla 
or  wading  birds,  and  equivalent  to  tl 
order  Cursores  or  section  Ratits  of  otb) 
naturalistr  The  ostrich,  emu,  cassowar; 
dodo,  etc.,  jelong  to  this  tribe. 
"RrmMrtkV  (brft'er).  B.  Cobhah.  an  Lni 
Jirewer  \^^^  author,  bom  In  Londc 
In  1810;  died  1897.  He  was  graduated  i 
Cambridge  in  1836,  ^and  took  priest 
orders  in  the  English  church  in  ISJ 
His  works  Include  Dio«io»ory  of  Phrw 
and  Fable,  Reader'$  Hand  Book,  Di 
tionary  of  Miraolea,  Guide  to  Scienc 
HUtory  of  Fronoo,  Hiatory  of  Oerman 

Xtt^rwrMf   Datid  J.,  an  American  legi 
Arcwcry  j^to,^  i^n,  jt  Smyrna.  As 

Minor,  in  1887,  graduated  at  Yale  Inive 
slty,  atudled  law,  and  in  1870  berarae 
juatice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  KanM 
Appointed  to  the  United  States  Circi 
Court  in  1884,  be  waa  made  a  justice 
the   United    Statea    Supreme    Court 
1880.    He  waa  preaident  of  the  Venezue 
boundary  commiaaion  of  1896  and  a  mei 
ber  of  the  Venezuela  arbitration  trlban 
of  1898.    He  died  March  18,  1910. 
Itiwwpr  Thomas  Mato,  omlthoio^ 
iSreweri  i^^    ^j   Boston.    Massad 

aetta,  fn  1816:  died  in  iSSO.    He  grt 


Brawiag 


«»  from  B.*KS'°'  t,  ""Jl-"!..  X 

•teep«l  for  .boSJtwo  dav?iJ:    '"^  °    *" 
•nd  th»ii  nIM  In  .  v     "■^'  '"  ■  cigtern 

This  treatment  iMt-frnm**"   °'  «">'»• 


mentation  hv  »Kiifi.        oP««tion  of  far. 

dea     ,„,     v'T       ; '»«  «>"P«>ratlvel» 


itrBin  being  then  dJLtrLlS^K"'*  °'  *• 
fh.  whole  'uJiTn  the  fl^J'J,  ^/  iT,?:*"'"?* 
thoroughly  dried      A»»i.i-    "  ,°  *°  ^ 

Mrom  hejrl^^^n-,  JStrortt'?;u1 

'^Jun.^'XJlC  'i?7tt"ed  \T/A  "»'' 

watfr  T?.-^.  .*  *•"*  ™«'t  With  hot 
K  c^e*rJd  ud^T''.^***1l,*''«  »"h* 
for  about    three  ^on«  '^^^V^  *P  »»«"«» 

""^  wort  or  „tei?r»t"'  **P*''«'  "d 
»"rt  lH-iiird?a"ned  J?f«  ""^  <*'f-  The 
l"'ps  are  now  add/rt   o„i"*u"    copper,    the 

•dditiun    of    ho^s'"*,!^^,^^"'?*.  like  the 

«h*D  sufficienflMtw''**^  '"-"Station. 
'^  copper  are  run  Inf^  ^'J"*  intents  of 
■""I,  rectanSrS.I       *°\°  *•"«  hop-back— a 

'^  hot  wort  Win.?  th*''*  *^'"'  ♦«'«<"B- 
•*»  hopback  rnno  i  »'»''  spent  hops  in 
r"  In  the  faW  U»    "**•  J^^  Perfora- 

^te«  "Sir  «S 


'■/ 
'h. 
i     Trta 

an ! 


"'^,«  ..r.flv  ..iHNs    ,|   under  tte 
ipi.  -nt    .     r„r»H>nic  acid  gaa. 


1    i".;Li;.    Rheutly   acid   taate, 


we.,rb;e.  Ju'i,,;/      'i"'\."?*''  *"**• 
atrengt,^  n't  r  i^'    '   ;  '"  "  W«l«  "tate  of 

what  sou..  A'IJ„&1^{  ■*Tf- 

fc.*°  '/*  P^-tl'^  before  ffi^uJS    'f„' 
fen-on  Trew^'^r'"  "'.f  brew^  a 
|«Vr  SS  ^etiSd%\T^ii^      ffi 

5»:  tbe  hops.  Porter,  which  is  vel^larirelv 
a  .very  dark  color,   this  color  Wn,«^ 

The  manufacture  of  WoV  beer  ITii 
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Brewster  ^ . 

very  hith  «tlqni^.  Heroflotus  ascribe.  Brfalinont  ^JJ^iTs?  V'B?lg?a'i 
the  invention  of  brewing  to  I«i«,  and  U  ^      ,^  ^^j  ^^t^^d  the 

was  certainly  practlaeil  In  Egypt.  Xeno-  °'^»^  i84S  u  Ueutenant  of  enginofn., 
phon  mentionB  It  as  being  used  in  at-  h-^'^^  Ueutenant-generaL  Among  hi! 
menla,  and  the  Gauls  were  early  ac-  ^^^^  ,^  CotuiMrotior't  PoUtiquea  el 
qualnted  with  it  Pliny  mentions  an  in-  ^mtairtt  $ur  la  Belgiq'-«;  i^«»  ^^'^ 
toxlcatlng  liquor  made  of  grain  and  water  ^mtaire;  Hittoire  du  Due  de  Welliwfltoi, 
as  common  to  all  the  nations  of  the  west  translated  into  English  by  Qlelg;  Bfudi 
of  Europe,  and  In  England  ale-booths  ,^r  jo  Difente  det  6iaU  et  »«r  Ifforttfi 
were  regulated  by  law  as  early  as  the  8th  cation;  and  many  works  on  fortiflcatJon 
century.     A  rude  process  of  brewing  Is  He  died  in  1908. 

carried  on  by  many  uncivil  wed  races;  -D-ian  (brl'an;  ■uraamed  BorotmM  o\ 
thus  cfcica  or  malxe  beer  Is  made  by  the  OTMU  g„„^^  ,  ,»n,ous  chieftain  ol 
South  America  Indians,  millet  beer  by  the  '^"^V  ,\^$,i'^^',^°J^'^f,  I 
various  AfricaUnbes.  «.t.  HXH  S^f/k  tf  VeSS^  af^c^^ 

Brewster  ^^^.^l,      a     dlstiguirt.ed  ^h^  nominal  king  of  the  whole  Ulnn 
lawyer,  born  In  Salem  Co..  New  Jersey    "^^became^king  In  hU  st^d    m^.) 

to  the  Philadelphia  bar  In  !'»»'  ^»  "    |ng   a   signal   vlctonr   over   the   revoke 
tomey-general  of  Peo>"yl^*^^*  1®^^::^:  Maelmori  and  his  Danish  allies, 
and  attorney-general  of  the  United  fetates   «   .  (bre-ftn-sSQ;     ancient    Bri 

1881-85,  becoming  notable  for  his  prose-  iSnan$On  ,^„,,-j;„),  a  town  and  for 
cution  of  the  Star  Route  case.  .   France,   department  of    Haut« 

■D-A-orafAr     (B'BEOEaiCK    Cabboll,  an    ..  ^    ^  j^j  ^„it  ^f  the  Durano 

Brewster,    ^American  lawyer,  born  in  ftP^cuples  an  eminence  4284  ft.  ab«j 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  in  1825;  died  In  lhU«.  J^^.*^;';,'^"'  and     has     been     called     U 
He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Peun-  gS  ^jj^-,  „|  ^^  ^Ips.    Pop.  7624. 
sylvSnia;  was  adm  tted  to  *»»«  ba^  in  1844  Wbraiur  «  ™     ,P^        -Jf^^    ,„ 
and    was   city    solicitor   of    Philadelphia.-Bnantt  ^and  journkllst.  bom  at  Nantt 
1862  to  1800,  when  he  became  judge  of  bS^mV  a  leadfeg  Socialist,  ao 

the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  In  18oy  he  ™  ^^>  Selected  to  Sie  Chamber  < 
was  made  attorney-general  of  I'ennsy Wa-  ggiJJ^''fS  19^  he  was  made  Minlrt. 

'i^''-  .u^'\r'^.f^'^Z:^nhL'ti^e  S^Zl  S^'^nS^ctlon  aid  Worship,  later  Mini 
for  the  city  of  PhUadelphia  the  atepnen  ^^  ^^  justice,  and  Prime  Minister  i 
«;irard  bequest.  jyQp   ^^^^  settled  the  great  railroad  stril 

Brewster,      „„  ^.^^   aoientist.  bom  «'  1»W  by  calling  the  men  to  the  clor 
S^^tth    S Vu  u "  He  again  became  Premier  in  1913  uud  . 

in  1781;  studied  at  Edinburgh  J'niycrsity  ^^^-  (brl-n're-us>.  In  Greek  fab! 

for  the  church,  but  was  attracted  by  the  BnarenS  'a'"^ianTwith  100  arras  ar 
J^iV"^^S'5;i7r\rs\V"£uaUll  «>  head,   aided   Jupiter    (Zeus)    in  tl 
candidate  for  the  mathoniatical  chair  at  ^""•.^'♦b*"'*  Titans 
.St   AudrewH.  »>"t  beca-e  in  the  ^ me  year  B„|,e    (br^b  .  ^^^^'^^^f^^JZ.ry 
M.A.  of  S"'"^'^''*th^  Rovkl    SoS    oi  Induce  him  to  violate  hU  official  dnty. 
Ed1nb°u;rh    to  the  rr««^«ctt«f  oT^hkh  as  to  aid  the  purpose  of  the  per^.n  M 
LSr^but^limiwrtant  papers  on  the  Injc;    especially    a    corrupt    ?«>■"";"« 
lie  coniriouii^t   iiuK"""       K  r  money   for   the   votes  of  electors   in  t 

i;SK'rnd"'peSied,'Snd  b^th^'befo"  c"hoic^  of  person,  to  places  of  trust  «nd 

Sd  after  this  time  his  iervlces  to  science  governtnent.    Br  bery  Is  In  most  c  intri 

ohtniiiwl    throuKhout    Europe    the    most  regarded  as  a  crime  deserving  severo  pu 

hono"uWe  re^SK.    Among  his  inven-  Ishment.     In  Britain  acts  amend.njt^ 

Uons  were   thi  *  polygonal   lens'    (Intro- wmsolldn ting  previous  acts  against  t.nb« 

duwd  Tnto  British  lighthouses  in  ia'16),  at  elections  were  passed  In  18."^  nnd 

thrkaleidoscope.  and  the  improve,!  stereo-  1868.  when  It  was  enacted  that  elecH 

i^pe       Is  chief  works  are  a  TTcoti.e  on  petitions  should  be  trie<l   by  a  sim^H. 

X  L/e.do«o„c  (18-0)  ;  LeUcr»  on  Nat-  constituted  court.     There  h»ve  beenj 

ural  Magic    (1831)  :   Treatise  on  Optica  grant  Instances  of  bribery  within  m« 

(imTvore  Worlds  than  One  (1854)  ;  years  In  the  United  States,  and  strinp 

and    Lives    of    Euler.    Newton.    Galileo,  preventive  enactments  have  been  paw 

Tvcho  Brahe,  and  Kepler.     He  died  in  though  such  laws  are  rarely  effectlwi 

February.  1808.  •ccount  of  the  secrecy  of  the  proc*«« 
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JMek,  ; /»"  "'  •rlUdm  .ton,,  n,«i. 
biilMln.  with  bri°to  „,!  hmf.i!;''."''  "^ 

the  fire  nud  hot  air  to  peuetrate    TfnM^ 
rare  i.  necessary  in  regulating  th/fi^ 

•tream.    which    I.    Jt..*    ,1°  rectangular 

•ooothir     -»5        JWoif:  but  they  are 

K^er  'than  the'hlfnH  '^■?*'""y    ^'^^' 
*«ij         «    the  hand-made  ones. 

Andewell   Cbnd'wel).  in  BlackWars 
41__U— 1  °°'  'o™*'!^  used  as 
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and  offices  remain  til  J  f/L""*'*  >«"•«. 
well  once"  S^k  betwei?  Pl^**  'S^"  * 
and    the   Thamp.    .»i  j  5.  *'*^'  Street 

In  1522.  a  DaLce  fn-  ?k"*  *"*  ^*  ■"•. 
of  thfEmSrrcharSr  tW?*??"""" 

Bri£rbi/F''4-"--«^^^^ 

■ondge  (brij  ),   8   structure  of  stoni. 
arch'  "s^r     o  °"h'aV' brn*''rk"n„'^'' 

f>eTth?'^fc'k«'''Lf  ^T V°«^^^^^^^^^ 

•Hiaintance  wUh  it  ?„  o""*.  ■''ffl'^'ent  .J. 
building°'%I^%li°/P^Pj^"  to  bridge 

at  Rome,   the  r/o«L*M*  •*'*'■•<*  "^wer 
over  the  Titer  would^h5T""''  *  »"*^fe 

easy  exe<^ution.''"ot'^of 'tbTS'n^l'""^' 
ampk-s    of    the    H^mlon    i,  iS*   °°*"*   **• 

longest  of  1?2  feerlDSn  '°^u  •'*'•'••'  *»»• 
brated  bridges  of  nn?lo°;  J***  "«**  «»•- 
generally,  however  rfU.««"*]T  ?^«f«  "o* 
extrnorX'nary    sl^'  of   thT^"*"*!  ^^  »»•• 

by  .the  iishtUTofihJf;^;ie"/A!;,r 

their  oxcellence  and  durability     Th.L'*^ 

f.u^Zd"tSr  Se^"nir^  Ff- ^" 

or  nearlv  sn     Thf  i>  ^"J'  «emieircular. 

In  the  twelfth  raoJr.*'"?"'^''''™!  '"'H 

Kn,i  T^  ^'*''  *'"'  finished  in  120B  r» 
hod  houses  on  each  side  liko  -^Sl  i  * 
street  till  1756-58  In  ISSi  if  *  "*">' 
pther  remov^the  new  Lh^"  ^'/*i: 
had  been  beaun  In  ir9^  IT  ?"''*•  ^bich 
finished  The  ar?of  htl^'""',^°f.i.*'*"  ^een 
n«  progress  affer  ".L  i  *r''"T'"«  °">de 
Roman  emnire  till  th!  '^«tl"'««on  of  the 

wben  theXU"i^h^^''r^£rti"2: 
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traduce  improwments,  and  th«  coMtnic- 
tiona  of  Pftmrnet  (Nogent-Hur-Seine; 
Neuilly ;  LouU  XVI  bndg«  at  Parla)  are 
naaterpiecea.  Within  the  last  balfcwi- 
lury  or  so  the  use  of  steel  and  iron,  the 
Immense  development  of  all  mechanical 
contrivances,  and  the  great  demand  for 
railway  bridges  and  viaducts  have  given 
a  great  stimulus  to  invention  in  this 
department.  .  . 

Stone  bridges   consist  of  an   arch  or 
series  of  arches,  and  in  building  them  the 
properties  of  the  arch,  the  nature  of  the 
materials,  and  many  other  matters  have 
to  be  carefully  considered.     It  has  been 
fouud  that  in  the  construction  of  an  arch 
the  slipping  of  the  stones  upon  one  an- 
other is  prevented  by  their  mutual  pres- 
sure and  the  friction  of  their  surfaces ;  the 
use  of  cement  Is  thus  subordinate  to  the 
principle  of  construction  in  contributing 
to  the  strength  and  maintenance  of  the 
fabric.     The  masonry  or  roclt  which  re- 
ceives the  lateral  thrust  of  an  arch  is 
called    the   abutment,    the   perpendicular 
supports  are  the  piers.    The  width  of  an 
arch  is  its  span ;  the  greatest  span  in  any 
stone  bridge  Is  about  2.')0  feet.     A  one- 
span  bridge  has,  of  course,  no  piers.     In 
constructing  a  bridge  across  a  deep  stream 
it  is  desirable  to  have  the  smallest  possible 
nuralier  of  points  of  support.     Piers   In 
the  waterway  are  not  only  expnsive  to 
form,  but  obstruct  the  navigation  of  the 
river,  and  by  the  very  extent  of  resisting 
surface    they    expose    the    structure    to 
shocks   and    the    wearing   action   of   the 
water.     In  building  an  arch,  a   timber 
framework   is  used  en  lied   the  center  or 
eenterinff.    The  centering  has  to  keep  the 
stones  or  vou$aoirt  in  position  till  they 
are  keyed  In,  that  is,   all  fixed  in   their 
places  bv  the  insertion  of  the  keystone. 
The    first    iron    bridges    were    erected 
from    about    1777    to    1790.     The    same 
general  principles  apply  to  the  construc- 
tion of  Iron  as  of  stone  bridges,  but  the 
greater  cohesion  and  adaptability  of  the 
material  give  more  liberty  to  the  nnhi- 
tect,    and    much    greater   width    of   span 
is   possible.      At   lirst    Iron    bridges   were 
erected  In  the  form  of  arches,  and  the 
material  employed  was  cast-iron;  but  the 
arch  has  now  been  Kcnerally  sui)er8eded 
by  the  beam  or  ijirdrr,  with  its  numerous 
modifications ;  and  wroucht-iron   or  steel 
is    likewise    found    to    Iw    much    better 
adapted  for  resisting  a  great  tensle  strain 
than  cnst-metnl.     Numerous  moilificntions 
exist  of  the  beam  or  girder,  as  the  lattice- 
girder,  bowatriup-pirdvr,  etc. ;  but  of  these 
none  Is  more  interesting  than  the  tubular 
or   hollow  girder,   first   rendered    famous 
from  its  employment  by  Robert  Stephen- 
ton   in   tb«  construction  of  the  railway 
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bridge  across  the  Meaai  Strait,  and  eon- 
iwcdnf  AnglMty  wiA  tk»  maintaad  of 
North    Wales.    TUs    is    known    M    the 
BriUnnia    Tubular    Bridge.     The    tubes 
are  of  a  recUnguIar  form,  and  construct*^* 
of  riveted   plates  of  wrought-iron.   with 
rows  of  rectangular  tubea  or  ceUs  for  tlie 
floor  and  roof  reapectively.    The  bridge 
consists  of  two  of  these  enormous  tubes 
or  hollow  beams  laid  side  by  side,  one  for 
the  up  and  the  other  for  the  down  traffic 
of    the    railway,    and    extending    ea<h 
about   a   quarter   of  a    mile   in    lengtb 
Other  tubular  bridges  of  importance  are 
the  Conway  Bridge,  over  the  river  Con- 
way,  an   erection   identical   in   principle 
with    the    Britannia    Bridge,    but   on   a 
smaUer  scale ;  the  Brotherton  Bridge  over 
the  river  Aire ;  the  tubular  railway  bridge 
across  tlie  Damletta  branch  of  the  Nile, 
which  has  this  peculiarity,  that  the  road- 
way is  carried  o6orc  instead  of  through 
the  tubes;  and  the  Victoria  Brid  /  over 
the    St.    Lawrence,    Canada.    In    many 
respects  this  structure  is  even  more  re- 
markable than  the  Britannia  Bridge,  be- 
ing supported  by  twenty-four  piers,  and 
nearly  2  miles  In  length,  or  about  five  and 
a  half  times  that  of  the  bridge  across  the 
Menai  Strait.     A  girder  railway  bridge 
across  the  Firth  of  Tay  at  Dundee  was 
opened  In  1887,  being  the  second  bnilt  at 
the  same  place,  after  the  first  bad  biv« 
way  In  a  great  storm.     It  is  2  miles  73 
yds.  long,  has  85  spans,  is  77  ft.  high, 
and  carries  two  lines  of  rails.    ,    ,    ,   . 

Suspension-bridges,  being  entirely  Inde- 
pendent of  central  supports,  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  river,  and  may  be  ere(  ted 
where  it  is  impracticable  to  build  bridge; 
of  any  other  kind.  The  entire  weight  of 
a  suspension-bridge  rests  upon  the  piers 
at  either  end  from  which  it  is  suspendeil, 
all  the  weight  being  below  the  points  of 
support.  Such  bridges  always  swini:  > 
little,  giving  a  vibratory  movement  whicb 
Imparts  n  peculiar  sensation  to  the  pas- 
senger. The  modes  of  constructing  these 
bridpes  are  various.  The  roadway  Is  siig- 
pended  either  from  chains  or  from  wire- 
ropes,  the  ends  of  which  reiiuire  t.»  be 
anchored;  that  Is.  attached  to  the  ^Mi 
rock  or  masses  of  masonry  or  iron,     liw* 


n)ck  ^..  .....™- ^, 

most  notable  examples  are  the  gr.at  .iui- 
tilever  bridge  over  tlie  St.  I.awr.nr.  iit 
Ourlw-c,  18(K>  feet  in  length,  ninl  Ih" 
Forth  I)ridge  in  Scotland,  the  thrf-e  •  ;,iiti- 
levers  of  whicli  measure  a  mile  in  1-  iiKtd. 
A  new  material  for  bridge  building  i^  ''•"; 
Crete,  now  taking  the  place  of  ston  •  aiMi 
iron  in  imh  bridges.  Among  n-tabl.-  .x 
ainples  of  this  type  may  be  nanuM  that 
over  the  Wis.sahickon  ravine  lu  rinlaiM- 
Dhia.  The  rincinnatl  bridge  <.v<'!-  tw 
Ohio  has  a  span  of  1057  feet    A  suspeo- 
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•«i  **•  Und  bmIs  ^T„i^^"  *o  tower.countiyT^^^  important 

ionfc  and  tSat  on  ^h-  n  "'uf  "  2402  fe^aUio  an,  often  built  oV  5f"~?''  •"***««• 

T  naming  the  tmm«  after  exam! 

to  his  part- 

-;',    ^"r    particularly 

•         1  "r"  •?■»  waa  succeaafiiiiv  n*»l3  SPK  **'  i»«.  w  a  verv  int»rp««„- „*^' ™ 
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v-i  J..^.  llflBiBT  mat  lanreate  of  Bnt>  Wonley  contained  valuable  coal  mil 
BndgeS,  g^b^^tob^r  ^^IsiSr  and  with  the  Tiew  of  eaUbUahlng  a  c 
educated  at  Eton  and  at  Oxford ;  then  munication  between  these  and  the  tt 
fltadied  medicine  at  St.  Bartholomew'a,  of  Manchester,  at  7  miles  distance, 
London.  He  is  the  author  of  various  es-  employed  Brindley  to  construct  a  ni 
says,  plays  and  poems.  gable  canal,  which,  after  having  enco 

HiAAt^M*  (brij'et),  the  name  of  tw«  tered  much  opposition  and  ridicule,  i 
OTia^J,  saints  in  the  Roman  Catbolle  triumphantly  carried  through.  He  ' 
Church. — The  first,  better  known  as  St.  the  chief  promoter  of  other  excell 
Bbide,  was  born  in  Ireland  about  the  end  works  of  the  same  kind.  He  died  in  1$ 
of  the  fifth   century.     She  was  exceed-  See  Brindley. 

Ingly  beautiful,  and  to  avoid  ofiers  oi  BlidflTewater  TreatlseS,  f  "T * 
marriage  and  other  temptations  implored  -"a^^B^^-^^*  .7.  V^  7  ''  ^^}f' 
Ood  to  render  her  ugly,  which  prayer  was  outcome  of  the  will  of  the  Rev.  He 
granted.  An  order  of  nuns  of  St.  Bride  Frauds.  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  who  < 
was  established,  which  continued  to  flour*  in  1829,  beoueathing  a  sum  of  £8( 
ish  for  centuries.  St.  Bride  was  held  in  which  should  be  paid  to  the  person 
great  reverence  in  Scotland. — ^The  second  persons  chosen  to  write  and  publish  1 
St.  Bbidoet,  or  more  nroperly  Birgit  or  copies  of  a  work  on  the  power,  wisd 
Brigitte,  was  the  daughter  of  a  Swedish  and  goodness  of  God  as  manifested  in 
prince,  bom  about  1302,  and  died  nt  Rome  creation.  The  result  was  eight  works 
in  1373,  on  her  return  from  a  pilgrimage  animal  and  vegetable  physiology,  asti 
to  Palestine.  She  left  a  series  of  ro.T8tic  omy,  geology,  the  history,  habits, 
writings  which  were  pronounced  inspired  instincts  of  animals,  etc.,  which  at 
by  Gregonr  XI  and  Urban  VI.  Her  time  enjoyed  great  popularity, 
youngest  daughter,  Oatherlne,  was  also  names  of  the  writers  are  Dr.  Chalm 
canonised,  and  became  the  patron  saint  Dr.  Kidd,  Dr.  Whewell,  Sir  Charles  I 
of  Sweden.  Dr.  Roget,  Dr.  Buckiand,  Rev.  Will 

'Rin<1(rA4'nTi     (brij'ton),     a     city    and  Kirby,  and  Dr.  Prout. 
Una^rou     p^^^    ^^    ^^^^    j^    jjew  Bridle  (bn'dl),  the  headstall,  bit, 
Jersey,  situated  on  both  sides  of  Cohansey  ********  reins  by  which  a  horse  is  i 
Creek,  38  miles  a.  of  Philadelphia.    It  la  emed. 

the  trade  center  of  a  large  agricultural  Brid^Il?ton  (usually  pronounced 
region,  fruit-canning  being  a  large  in- *^***  ""S"*"*  often  written  Burl 
dustry;  has  also  wire,  nail,  and  glass  ton),  a  town  of  Yorkshire,  'Kr\f\i 
works,  etc.     Pop.  14,200.  agreeably  situated  about  a  mile  from 

'Rrifl<r*tn'am  (brij'toun).  the  rnnital  sea,  37  miles  N.  E.  from  York,  will 
siriUKCbUWU  ^^  j^^  j,,^^^  pj  bg^  considerable  trade.  Pop.  14,334.  Ha 
bados,  in  the  West  Indies,  extending  along  mile  from  Bridlington  is  Bridling 
the  shore  of  Carlisle  Bay,  on  the  s.  w.  Quay,  a  favorite  sea-bathing  resort, 
coast  of  the  i^iand,  for  nearly  2  miles,  having  also  mineral  waters  nsf 
Its  appearance  is  very  pleasing,  the  houses  ling  those  of  Scarborough  and  Cbel 
being  embosomed  in  trees,  wliile  hills  of  ham. 

moderate  height  rise  behind,  studde<l  wilb  'Rrirl'nnrf     >  seaport  in   Dorsetsl] 
villaa.    Bridgetown  is  the  residence  of  the  •"**"  Jf"*  ''f  England,       between 
governor-general      of      the      Windward  rivers  Bride  or  Brit  and  Asker,  wi 
Islands.    Pop.  about  22,000.  unite  a  little  below  the  town,  and  fori 

BridmWftter  (brlj'wft-t^r),  or  Bbido-  safe   and   commodious   harbor   for  st 
o  WATEB,   a    municipal  vessels.    There  are  manufactures  of  si 

borough  and  port  in  the  county  of  Somer-  thread,  twine,  lines,  sail-cloth,  fishi 
set,  England,  on  the  Parret,  which  is  nets,  etc.  Pop.  5919. 
navigable  as  far  up  as  the  town  for  smaU  HffAf  (bref),  which  comes  from 
vessels.  A  considerable  shipping  trnde  is  -"'ici  j^j.^  irevit,  short,  donotei 
carried  on,  chiefly  coastwise.  Bricks  ars  brief  or  short  statement  or  siimmi 
made  here  in  great  quantities,  especially  particularly  the  summary  of  a  die 
bath   bricks.     Pop.    (1911)   16,802.  case    which    the    solicitor  draws   up 

Brid&rewater.  l^jy™o"tl»  <^o.,  Massa-  the  instruction  of  counsel.     A  bri.f  i 
«   T>  »     .    ^""s^tts,    27    miles   8.  also   mean,  iu   law,   an   order  emanal 

of  Boston.  It  IS  an  important  educa-  from  the  superior  courts.  A  papal  h 
tional  town,  and  has  large  foundries  and  is  a  sort  of  pastoral  letter  in  which 
machine  shops  and  other  industries.  I^ap,  pope  gives  his  decision  on  soidp  ma 
**!'•,  .  ir».«,<,»      v^^^.^^    which  concerns  the  party  to  whom  il 

Brid&rewater,     ¥,^Jl°lt        i^"^  k*  a«Jd«8»ed.    The  brief  is  an  official  do 

t,  ^^  L  V-r^^  HiJ"l^/T'"'#  ""nt-  «>«*  0'  *  >««  P«b»c  character  tl 

Bobleman,  bom  in  1736.    His  estate  of  the  boU. 


of  the  Oder   whloh'i:'",'  "'"  *''*  '«•'»  ^"k 

BresUu,  with  aTnsidorab  i'?ran.tt  !^S> 
and  some  manufacturp«M,jS, •*""'• 
«-Iea..     cottonsr'ae;^."l4  ^'"^i"; 

Briel     ^J*').    or    Krielle     (bre^D 


Brirkt 


Brigade   H;»i)-    i.  tj»  omw 

•   brigade.   «.inmn!rj*i  "?"»Uy  conwittite 


Brienne  (bjj-«n)   «  «„an  town  .r  SWbTtr'pVF^^^^ 

s»^i^^i^^>^^i.  i^sis  —  ^•^•5So£f^M,S1^sa 


Xapoleon  (29  h  Feb    1814 >     'p'^''"  J"«* 
1700.  -i»i4>.     Pop.  about 

Brienne,  ^"^  pr,  a.  clebrated  Cru- 

1237;  was  ^n'of^Er'a^d  WV^'^^'f  ''i 

&;;t=i.s  f^-^^xi^^J 

P^ror   Frederick    II      ul  *°„  *^   ^.n- 

BnerlyHlll  <brIVr-H.)     a    toln^Tn 
•">  the  Stour.     It  lfe?In  ^J'"*'t  .^nf'and; 

the  rjouet     It  '?iH,a»*«ve  the  mouth  of 
Snuiailri^^^^^^^^^^ 


three  battalioiw.  ««inient«,  each  of 

1874 ;  of  BlbUcKfiSfoir^  ifiOA^^'     *» 
accused  of  herMir  ft«m  5f'*  ®^-  ^«  '^•» 

from  the  P«w.i«?'-i'"®"   "od   mispended 

•Wd  retrart  ^?n'iMa"i^'^*'y  ^^he 
?riest  by  tgfp/5ffl  he  was  ordained 


BrieUX  ^l'"'*t*?).   EuGftNE,  a   French 

the  horrible  "LeaZJ^'"Jtl  Portraying 
»Ud  oats.' has  tnl^^S"*"-?*  t**^  sowing  of 
^erica  nnder  the^  .Th"^"  Popularity  in 
Goods.  "    *°«    title    of    Damaged 

^%,  rig'g'a'Ve'nil  ^'Z''  *^«  -""'ts 

"«--""  of  rfuu*rtggeS"-:sr  "' 


■Bnght    <'"'t),  John,  a  great  Enirli»h 

Greenbank.  TeS'  RihT'l"^"'  ^™  « 
Nov.  16.  1811  Hi^f'^/l'^'  Lancashire, 
Bright,  carried  on  «  /^  ''*'■•   P^"-   J«»«>b 

nmnuficturS  business  of "wlf'^K^l^'^  "'» 
became  the  head      h1  r    I  T'^"'^  ^^^  "on 

as  a  leadin/snirit  a^nn^''^^-.H?'?,"«  '""o^n 
in  the  Anti-PnVn  t  ^°^t^*'''"  ^^r-  Cobden 
lie  was  choin  Tl^^^  pague     In  1843 

a  large  majWr  H«  !  ^o**  h's  seat  by 
turned  f^  Birmingham  "in'''''"''"'  '^ 
made  speoches  aea^nsf^  °1  *°o°  «'ter 
military  es  abJishmen  s  a^n^^*^^  °'F^«« 
nexation.    In  18fi.n  t^  »    r?**  f""  <>'  an- 


Srighton 


Brillat-Sava: 


;'i! 


^ 


American  OItII  w«r  he  etrongly  aapported 
the  North  and  advocated  the  abolition  ta 
nlKnry    everywhere.      A    cotton-epinner 
hinueU,  the  war  was  diMstroua  to  hie 
busineaa  and  the  cotton  industry  in  Lan- 
cashire, nevertheless  his  hixh  moral  sense 
refused  to  acquiesce  in  the  continuance  oi 
slavery,  and  he  was  outspoken  in  I'arUa- 
ment  and  elsewhere  in  defense  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.    It  may  be  said  he  was  one  of 
the  few  parliamentarians  who  thus  stood 
openly  for  the  North  against  the  South  in 
the     great     conflict.       When     Gla^"^?^ 
formed  his  cabinet  in  1&»  John  Bright 
was  persuaded  to  accept  the  cabinet  post 
of  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.     It 
was  mainly  through  \m  influence  that  the 
act  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church,  the  Irish  Land  Act  and  the  ItJe- 
mentary  Education  Act  was  passetl.     He 
was  devotedly  attached  to  the  idea  of  a 
United  Kingdom,  comprising  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  and  opposed  Mr.  <31n«l8tp°e  ? 
scheme  of  Home  Rule,  which  Bright  felt 
would  be  the  wedge  that  would  mean  even- 
tually the  separation  of  Ireland  from  the 
Union.     He  insisted  that  the  solution  of 
th'   Irish  question  was  to  be  found  m  the 
en  ouragement    of    Irish    industries,    the 
OI    ting  of  the  rich  landowners,  and  a  com- 
.«»nsive    system    of    undenominational 
-tion    in    the   public   schools   of   the 
1.    In  1886  he  broke  with  Mr.  Glad- 
and  joined  the  Liberal  Unionists, 
was    a    member    of    the    Society    of 
lids.    He  died  March  27, 1889. 

1^-i«ylifnii   (bri'tnn;    formerly    Bright* 
angniOn  jJrf«,,o„'e)  .  »  maritime 


toF  •  and  favorite  watering-place  in  Eng- 
te'  county  of  Sussex,  50  miles  from 
i"      don.  is  situated  on  a  gentle  slope, 

pru  ected    ;    >m   the   north   winds  by   the 
hip-       •    in      of    the    south    downs    im- 
mec  f?-w.i>    behind  the  town,  and  is  well 
buili      with    handsome    streets,    terraces, 
square^:    etc.     In  front  of  the  town  is  a 
massive  sea-wall,  with  a  promenade  and 
drive  over  3  miles  in  length,  one  of  the 
finest  in  Europe.       .\inoug    the    remarlt- 
able  buildings,  all  of  modem  date,  is  the 
Pavilion,  built  by  George  I\',  which  cost 
upwards    of    $5,000,000.      It    is    in    the 
oriental    style,    with    numerous    cupolas, 
spire$i,  etc.     The  building  and  its  gardens, 
which  nre  open  to  the  public  as  pleasure- 
grounds,  cover  about  9  acres.     There  is  a 
very  large  and  complete  aquarium,  and  a 
fine  iron  pier.    Brighton  has  no  manu- 
faitnres,   and    is   resorted    to   only    as   a 
watering-place.     It  was  about  the  middle 
of  the  IStli  century  that  Dr.  Kussell,  an 
eminent    pbysioian,    drew    attention    to 
Bri^liton.  wbkh  Huhs»'i|tiontIy  was  patron- 
Ired  by  fleorge  IV,  then  Prince  of  Wales; 
in    this    way   it   was   converted   from   a 
decayed  8.=hlag  vllhge  int"  a  fa«b!onsbi« 


and  popaloua  watafing-plaoa.    The 
in  1801  was  only  7889;  now  it  U  131, 

Bright»iDi8eMe,UTDr!iS; 

of  London,  who  flnt  described  the 
order)  given  to  various  forms  of  ki( 
disease,  especially  to  that  which  is  c 
acteriaed  by  a  granular  condition  of 
cortical  part  of  the  kidneys  and  Inf 
mation  of  the  Malpighian  bodiea. 
nrine  during  life  contains  albumen, 
is  of  lesa  specific  gravity  than  nat 
The  disease  is  accompanied  with  un 
oess  or  pain  in  the  loins,  pale  or  each 
countenance,  disordered  difaatiMi, 
qnent  urination,  and  dropay.  TIm  I 
coBtaina  urea,  and  is  deficient  in  albi 
and  corpuscles.  Progressive  blood-po 
ing  induces  other  visceral  diseases, 
in  the  end  gives  rise  to  the  cerebral 
tnrbance  which  is  the  frequent  caui 
death.  .        ..^ 

llrifmnlM    (brIn-yOl),   a   towi 
AngnOWB     Southern   Prance, 
Var,  in  a  fertile  valley  celebrated  fc 
salubrity.    Pop.  3630. 
lIinliTiAtfo  (bre-wft'gd),     a     towc 
iSrinUega  ^p^jn^  j*   ^ew  CastiU 

the    Taiuna.     Here   in    1710    the 

under  Lord   Stanhope  were  defeats 

the   Duke  of    VendOme   in   the    Sp 

Succession  war.    Pop.  about  3500. 

•D-,'1    (brel),  the  name  of  two  bro 

**"    who    distinguished    themselvt 

landscape-painters. — Matthew,    bor 

Antwerp  in  1850;  died  in  1684;  ret 

when  a  very  young  man  to,  Rome 

was  employed  on  the  galleries  and  sa 

of  the  Vatican. — Paul,  born  about  : 

died  about  H526;   was  of  much  siii 

talent,  joined  his  brother  in  Rome 

amongst  other   labora   executed   a 

fresco   (his  greatest  work,  68  feet 

in  the  SaU  Clementina  of  the  Va 

Paul  is  memorable  as  having  done 

to  develop  landscape-painting  as  an 

pendent    branch    of    the    art.     His 

pictures  do  not  fall  much  short  of 

of  Claude  I^rraine,  his  great  succ 

ninll      (bril;     Rhombvt     rtilgarh 

srui     ggjj  resembling  the  turbo! 

inferior  in  quality,  and  distinguiabwl 

it  by  its  inferior  broadth  and  by  th 

feet  smoothness  of  its  skin.     The  li 

of  a  pale-brown  color  above,  mark 

scattered  yellowish  or  reddish  sint 

is  abundant  in  the  English  Chanue 

is  esteemed  for  the  table. 

BriUat-Savarin  i^'f^ai 

who,  although  he  wrote  works  on  po 
economy,  archeeology,  and  duelin);,  i 
known    only    by    bis    famous    boc 
f astronomy,    the    I'hiiKtolofiip    dtt 
gnblished    in    182S.     He    was    bo 


l-SaTarln  ■     Brilliant 


•t  ftri.  In  iSm  '  "■fl'twte,  died 

Brilliant    ftrilVaat).    See  Dia^on,. 

Bnnwtone  &?ot?j'K*  «»»•  often 

in  ord.r  to  purify  h  from  r''"f-    S"lP«>ur, 

•Mowed  to  Se  Ih  *  *^'°*  ▼wwl^ 
rylindrical  molds  'in  which'^?1^^"»° 
fcard,  and  i«  Itnown  in  ^^li  '*   becomes 

Bnndaban  ffi°-<'a-b«n').  a  town  of 

Jumna,  one  of  »h«  i,„i-  ."?''  «'  the 
Hindui  with  a  laie  numLr""!''  «f  the 
•brines,  and  sacivrf  .!?      "^^  ^^  templee. 

fied   town.  pK;  «  «eaport  and  foftt 

Italy,  on  the^AdriaTic  45  n'.M^   ^°"'*'«"» 
laranto.     In  ancient'  Hm« '  u  =•  ?'  «•  «f 
WM  an  Important  citv^nH  ^f"°du8ium 
cellent  port  becain/«  „^  °^^*^t''  its  ex- 
.tation  of  the   Romans    °f'.''",*"«  ""^ol 
•3  a  seaport  decUn^  i„'  J^^  importance 
tnd  was  subsMUMft^  i^  '^®  "'"idle  ages, 
it.  harbor  ffifd^  .^?P'^/^'»'  '"*"*.  and 
Peninsular  Md  oJ/en^a/'L'"    ^«""    t''* 
tion  Company  nut  nn^  ®*^i™  Naviga- 
..eamers  b^tw^  Vn^iS  a'^nSf  "'^!.  «' 
for    the    convevancft   «f    ^".  -^'esandi  a 

•fmrers  betw^^n^Eur^JeTnd  tT^  r^"" 
From  thia  cause  Brinrt?-i  k  '^*  *^8t. 
Jen  into  l«Poftanc^°%^?.l  liUddenlj. 

•w'n  in  1716-  Sj°?'°*,*iL»'»d  mechanic 

»«ke  of^Bridge^te'?  IV^^'  ^'''«''  the 
planning  a  rnmn;..  *  ^""  o^^cupied  in 
«tate  a!  WowKnr*^'^"  •'^twwn  his 
[heater  and  IJverS  't  *"''°''  «^  ^'^'•^n- 
ley  undertook  the  Ck  'l^f  ^''  ^'i^d- 
,  aquwlucu  over  va^K    h^  "^^  '"^«08  of 

''{^  and  17617  so  a,  ?«  5  ^''°*^  between 
V'ttbe  AlemV  The^rhlr"  *  J"°'^^t'"° 
•f  this  Icind  Mdertaken  hv  K*^'^'''  ^'"'^^'^ 
Omnd  Trunk  rnnoi  ■'■  i"™  were  the 
Md  Mersey  Md-^'  V^'t'DJ?  the  Trent 
'iK  SevS'  ""^  *  ^^""^  "oiting  that  whh 

Brine  <brln),  water  saturated  v.in 
L.  J        <-ommon  aalt      r"^™iea    with 

produced  in  many  XL  ,i^  '«  naturaliy 
J'«ee  of  the  eafth  nn•'^.°^"-M'^««"r- 
|•«ifi,ially    f„**"h,    "?''    i»    also    made 

J»lution.  •   *'^neraiiy   added    to    the 

jBrine-shlimp,  «  branchi..p,KJou. 
fc*'"  ^"llna,  about  %  ^nfi''?'"^  the  Ar. 
fc»"n"nly  found   n  thA,?  '°  l'''"^tb.  and 


Brifbant 


BrintonjWn'ton),  DAma  cua,. 
C?hester  Ccr"pfJ'°°',««'«.  wa.  bo^ 
•After  servni  .V'"»Vl''«nia,  fa  I837 
war.  he  S?L^„ 'pl3f?°?  J»    «>e   a?S 


and  general  ethnolo^''*'*"  arcluBoion? 
Wt  *  number  '^'  °°  *'*''•'•  •"  *-" 
July  81.  1899. 


ha« 


Bnnvilliers  fc?  v#i-ya ) ,  j,  ^ 

ecuted  in  lfl7fl  ShJ  «"  "'^"t  1630;  «! 
to  the  Marquis  of  Brinvini"'"'''^ '^  1««1 
some  seven  or  elehfronJ""?'"''  """t  after 
«  young  cavair^  li*""  <>'  niarried  life 
Croix  lnspii^"£-  ^Z^i  r?'«'  Saint" 
and  being  Inl^ructedhS  h,'''''^°t  passioS; 
preparing  poison*  .h- ^  ''•'™  '«  the  art  5 

•Ion  her*^thM  'h?r  /^""k"'  '"  ■"<^- 
her  sisters,  chi/flvif  .!'*:?  .brothers,  and 

order 


her  sisters  chieflvfr.*'*:?  '"""thers, 

to  P.rocu"'the  m^'ai* '?  thoujjht,  In',._ 

5antly  with  her  nn^i^L""'"?  «tr.v.. 


be  used  to  protect  hfm!ll?'.°'"*  ^^<^^ 
poisons,  led  to  the  Hu!^  '°  Preparing 
incriminatiDB  Vadami''T*''^n  ?'  'etteri 
She  fled  to  England  «L  f  ,?fIo^"ier«. 
where    she    was    canfur J°*"^  *°  ^i«W. 


.i^"ia;£i"'sjSiiikir;?S3,'S 


■ 


m 


BriilMuie 

1826,  M  •  penal  ■Utkm  by  BJ^  ThojiM 
Btubuie  (w&nct  the  n»me  of  the  towa). 
Im^St  the  district  wti  opened  to  me 
StttSif  Md  oitiS  erection  of  Quew* 
SSdinto   «    eepamte   colony   in   1868 
Briabane  became  the  capitaL    Since  then 
it  has  made   great   profw»^   Wa,"^ 
tMHeMes    many    fine    public    bttUdings. 
KSTare  alao'botanlcaf  ganiena,  eevenil 
p5ffic  parks,  etc.    The  climate  l«^  tropical, 
Ihewinual  rainfall  about  65  in<*e*    The 
town  ia  the  tcrminua  of  the  wertem  and 
Mothem  raUway  ayatem,  and  .the  portie 
Sa  principal  one  in  the  colon/.     The 
Sief  expom  are  hide^  wool  and  cotton. 
P?pulat&n  (1911)  1*0.374. 
•nZimlttt^M   (briaTAn),    GK'IHAI'    bib 

Scotch  Boldier  and  astronomer,  born  In 
rm.    After  serving  in  Flanders  and  the 
West   Indies   he   commanded   a   bn«ade 
under  the  Duke  of  WelUnston  during  the 
Peninsular  war.   and   took   part  in   the 
baMes  of  Vittoria,  Orthes,  and  Toulouse. 
In  1821  he  was  appointed  governor  ot 
New  a»uth  Wales,  wliere  his  administra- 
tion tended  greatly  to  promote  the  pros- 
oerity  of  tiie  colony.     At  the  same  time 
he   devoted   himself   to   astronomy,    and 
from  his  observatory  at  Paramatta  cata- 
logued   7385    stars    until    then    Marcely 
Imown.    He  died  in  Scotiand  in  1800. 
SSMnTr^bre^**')'  EuoENB  Henri  a 
ISTUBOn  Vvench    statesman,    born    at 
Bourgcs,  July  81.  1836;  died  in  Paris, 
Aprin4,  1912.    lie  held  a  number  of  im- 
mStant   olBcea,   and   even   when   not   in 
SSlM  he  waa  conspicuous  In  pubUc  affairs 
He  took  a  prominent  part  In  exposing  the 
Puma  scindals  and  acted  wltt  firmness 
and  honesty  during  tiie  Dreyfus  affair  m 

^^ma4-    (brfi-sO'),  JBAN  PiEBBB  (also 

BnSSOt     ^^2led       BBI880T      DE      WAB- 

TnXB)i  a  French  political  writer,  born 
liri7M  executed  October  30,  1793. 
He  eariy  turned  his  attention  to  pubUc 
Sfal«,  a^iatlng^  himself  with  such 
men  M  P6tion,  Robespierre.  Marat,  etc. 
fn  1780  he  published  his  Thionea  det 
Loii  CrinUnellea,  and  two  years  after- 
wards an  Important  collection  called  the 

log  the  revolution  he  made  Wmself  known 
as  a  poUtidan  and  one  of  tiie  leaderB  of 
the  (Arondist  party,  men  the  extreme 
vilws  of  the  men  of  the  '  Mountain  'pre- 
vailed over  more  moderate  counsels,  Bris- 
Bot  suffered  death  by  the  guillotine. 
TBin'a+Ua  (brisls),  the  stiff,  coarse 
JSnSTieS  gijjggy  hairs  of  the  hog  and 
the  wild  boar,  especially  of  the  !>'''•  grow- 
ing on  the  baclk;  extensively  used  by 
brushmakers,  shoemakers,  sadlers,  etc., 
SSdefly  imported  from  BussU  and 
^rmaay.      Bnwia    SMPpUm    the    finest 


Brirtol 

onaUties,  which  are  wortii  about  1280  or 

fcS,tM*Tbris'tol).  a  cathjdna  dty  of 
BnlTOl    tengund,   situated   partiy   In 
Gloucestershire,  partly  in  »<•"•"•♦*•"'• 
bat  forming  a  county  in  Itself.    It  sUnds 
at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Avon  and 
Frome,    which    unite    within    the    city, 
whence  the  combined  stream  (the  Avon) 
pursues  a  course  of  nearly  7  miles  to  the 
Bristol  Channel.     The  Avon  is  a  navi- 
gable river,  and  the  tide?  rise  in  it  to  a 
ireat  height.     The  town  is  built  partly 
dn    low    grounds,    partly    on    eminences, 
and    has    some    fine    suburban    dlntricm. 
•ucb  as  CUfton,  on  ttie  opposite  ride  o 
the    Avon    and    connected    with    Bristol 
bv  a  suspension-bridge  708  feet  long  and 
24.'5   feet   above   high-water   mark.     Th« 
public  buildings  are  numerous  and  hand 
some,  and  the  number  of  rlnces  of  wor 
ship  very   great.     The   most   notable  d 
these  are  the  cathedral,  founded  in  1142 
exhibiting  various  styles  of  architecture 
and  recently  restored  and  enlarged;  St 
Mary  Redcllff,  said  to  have  been  foundw 
in  1293,  and   perhaps   the  finest  parisl 
church  in  the  kingdom.     Among  nimlen 
buildings    are    the    exchange,    the   guild 
halL  the  council-house,  the  post-office,  th_ 
new  grammar-school,  the  fine  arts  acad 
emv,    the    West   of   Enghtnd    and   othe 
banks,     insurance     offices,     etc.       in 
charities  are  exceedingly  numerous,  th 
most  important  being  Ashley  Down  Oi 
phanage,  for  the  orphans  of  Protesfaj 
parents,  founded  and  still  managed  by  tt 
Itev.  George  Mllller,  which  may  almos 
be    described    as   a    village   of   orphan 
Among    the  educational  institutions  ai 
the   University   College,   the   Theologici 
Colleges  of  the  Baptists  and   Indepeni 
ents.  CUfton  College,  and  the  Philosopl 
leal    Institute.      There    is    a    school   ( 
art,  and  also  a  public  library.     Bnst 
has     glassworks,     potteries,     soapwort 
tanneries,   sugar-refineries,  and  cheinlc 
works,  shipbuilding  and  machinery  vnrd 
Coal  is   worked    extensively    within  tl 
limits  of  the  borough.     The  export  ai 
import    trade    is    large    and    yarled, 
being  one  of  the  leading  English  poi 
in  the  foreign  trade.    Regular  navigatii 
across  the  Atlantic  was  first  establisb 
here,  and  the  Great  Western,  the  pione 
steamship  in  this  route,  was  built  hei 
There  is  a  harbor  in  the  city  Itself,  a 
the  construction  of  new  docks  at  Ave 
mouth     and     Portishead     has    given 
fresh    impetus    to    the    port.      The   cc 
struction   of  very   large   new  docks  w 
begun   in    1902.      Bristol   is   one  of  I 
healthiest  of  the  large  towns  of  the  kn 
dom.     It  has  an  excellent  water  sopi 
chiefly  obtained  from  the  Mendip  mm 
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la  ou  obitfe  <4h».i  I  . Britain 

iio2    'kJE?   ?*«<>«>■   called    It    bJS,-    •pP'oach  to  the  conHn^i     .'if  »•«•■«■» 
«IUUon  Mve  origin  to  St.  fh-»V"/3   ^"ri*"  eS  '  k??**k?"«"-    '^^  KSdS 

■gmmimm 

Bnitol,  •  ^}}y  of  Hartford  Co     Can      ""'f^''-  «"  a  dir?.t  Un.  5».'"  »»"te«t 
H.rff^^     necticut,  17  miles  w«'»^i  '*   ^^   miles    «^rf    .♦  *  "'"■"'  a*"*  «outh 

-.tiSs  ;.f?-Vs:  ,,7-™^^^^       ••■■  S5 

ffi^and    Virt^.^l?«  Collegl^SuiU^  T'^  °f  Scotland      tS    h^  ^'''"«««  ol 
^riie  indM?ri„-   '"°^*  ^ntennont  Vviii;  "''  *'''«w'i  from  the  PirtiTo*'?.^  ?'  "'  «  "»• 

Wper  hX''?nol«'"*^  Jronrfurnitufe'  *?  Stonehaven  on  thS  l^  ^^^f  ?°  '">«  W. 

Mke  town,  13.MR  "**    "fSinia  aecti'on  of  °'^'«?ed  into  a  northern  .If  "'Khlandt, 
Briif  a1  ni^      ,  portion  by  the  BrpnV  i.  "n  '^^•^  «  southern 

M«»>iween  the  aonfi!  ^^^ntic,      extend-   ^"nal.     The  chief  Wni?^  .  Caledonian 

h<J  the  Bouthwe^tPrn^™  "/'"'•es  o'  Wales  ?,«  portion  I.  the  mm, n^,  "'  *•>«  "onth- 

H.  and    fo^?5*i™  peninsula  of  En.!   Oramoian-     Thl" ^.^e.".nta  n  mass  of  the 
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talM  ot  Oamb«rl«o4  and  tbt  Ukt  dlt* 
trict  (Cambrlao  IfottoUioa),  and  t«r- 
mlnatiDK  beyoad  th*  PMk  of  lJ#fby,  In 
tbe  bMrt  of  BntUnd.  Tb«  bigbMt  sum- 
mlt  of  tbe  Engliab  oiouDUina  la  10  tM 
Bortbweat  (Lake  dUtrlct),  namaly,  8c»w- 
fffll,  8210  ft.  Further  aoutb  and  weat  la 
d«  Cambrian  range,  apread  over  the 
neater  part  of  Wales,  and  containing, 
nmong  othera,  tbe  faigbeat  mountaina  of 
A.  Britain— Snowdon,  3071  feet  Over 
neat  parta  of  England  tb«  tlevaUuaa  are 
moatly  inaijcnificant,  and  the  graeral 
character  of  the  country  la  that  of  un- 
dulatinf  plalna.  In  Irelnnd  tbe  moat 
njatkad  feature  ia  the  dreary  expanae 
ot  boa  which  atretchea  over  iu  interior. 
Tbta  flatneaa  of  tb«  interior  ia  caused  by 
tbe  fact  that  moat  of  the  mountain 
OMaaes  attain  their  greateat  elevation 
Bear  the  coaat,  and  rapidly  decline  aa 
they  recede  from  it.  Cam  Tual,  in  the 
aouthwest,  tbe  culminating  point  of  the 
iaiand.  U  3404  feet  high. 

Bivert  and  Laket. — Tbe  mountaina 
which  constitute  the  principal  water- 
aheda  of  Great  Britain  being  generally 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  w.  coast, 
the  rivers  which  descend  from  them  in 
that  direction  have  generally  a  abort 
course,  and  are  comparatively  unimpor- 
ta»t.  The  two  great  exceptions  to  thia 
rule  are  tbe  Clyde  and  tbe  Hevern,  which 
owe  both  their  volume  and  tbe  length 
of  their  course  to  a  series  of  iongitu* 
dinal  valleys,  whteh  iustead  of  opening 
directly  to  tbe  coast,  take  a  somewhat 
parallel  diretiion.  Tbe  chief  rivers  en- 
tering the  sea  on  tbe  k.  coast,  proceeding 
from  N.  to  B.,  are  the  tfpey,  Don,  Dee, 
Tay,  Forth,  Tweed,  Tyne,  Uuse,  Trent, 
and  Thames,  tbe  last  named  being  coa- 
mercially  the  greatest  ri%-er  of  tbe  wurld. 
No  river  olf  importance  empties  itmdi 
either  on  the  N.  or  s.  coast.  Uwing  to 
the  great  central  flat  of  Ireland  its  rivers 
usually  flow  on  in  a  gently  winding 
course  in  different  directions  to  tbe  sea. 
Those  of  importance  are  not  very  nu- 
merous ;  but  one  of  them,  the  Shannon, 
is  tbe  longest  river  of  tbe  British  Isles, 
its  length  being  about  225  miles ;  while 
the  Thames  is  215.  The  Tay  (length 
130  miles)  is  said  to  have  the  largest 
volume  of  water.  Tbe  lakes  of  the 
British  Isles  are  distinguished  fur  l>eauty 
rather  than  size ;  the  largest,  but  among 
the  least  interesting,  is  Lough  Neagh, 
in  the  north  of  Ireland.  While  both 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  provided 
with  numerous  streams,  which  are  either 
themaelves  navigable  or  act  as  the  feeders 
of  canals,  tbe  coasts  supply  a  number 
of  excellent  harbors  invaluable  to  tbe 
commerce  of  the  country. 


Cllmmte.—TMt     miNliM     fltnatl 
haa  ■  favorable  dfect  on  tbe  eUmate 
tbe  Bririab  Isles,  making  It  milder  a 
more   e<)uabie    than   that  of   continen 
countries  in  the  same  latitnde.    Tbe  t^ 
perature     i  the  Atlantic,  raiaed  bv 
Influx  of  ti^*-  (iulf-atreaiB,  la  communion 
to    tbe    Wi»)s    and    vapora    which    i 
wafted  along  its  aurface,  and  tbe  previ 
Ing  winds  in  Briuln  being  from  tbe  sou 
west,  the  country  ia  kept  conatantly  n 
relatively  high  temperature.     Tbe  sou 
west  winds,  too,  are  charged  with  vu^ 
and  often  bring  rain,  thua  supplying 
country    with    abundant    moisture.      1 
land,    from   its    more    westerly    positi 
baa    these    cbaracterlstica    In    tbe    u> 
marked  degree,  the  warmth  and  moist 
of  the  west  winds  making  it  marked!: 
'green  isle.'     For   tbe  same  reason 
western    shores   of    tbe    islands    haw 
milder    aD«l    more    equable    tempernt 
than  tbe  eastern  shores,  the  former  hf 
on  an  average  one  or  two  degrees  (i>i 
in  summer  and  aeveral  degreea  wnri 
in  winter.    Tbe  range  of  temperature 
tween     the    coldest    and     tbe     waru 
months   is   at    London   26*.    in    Eii;;li 
generally  24%°,  while  at  Paris  it  is  ;; 
The  range  at  Edinburgh  ia  26  ,  while 
St.    Petersburg    it    is    55'.      The    in 
winter  temperature  at  Dublin  is  3!>% 
3    degrees    higher    than    that    of    Mil 
Pavia,  Padua,  or  tbe  whole  of  Loiubai 
Agriculture. — In  almost  every  dist 
in   Great    Britain    where   tbe   plow- 
move   farming  of  a   superior  de8cii|>t 
may  be  seen,  and,  according  to  Proio* 
Thoroid   Rogers,   '  it   may   be  conlidei 
averred   that   owing   to   improveuiiut 
stock  and  seeds,  agriculture  in  the  Uui 
Kingdom  is  at  a  higher  level  than  iu  i 
other    country.'      Thorough    and    sy»t 
atie  draining,   the  extensive  use  ot  a 
licial  manure,  and  the  employment  ot 
newest  implements  are  among   tlio  cl 
features   of   modern    British    agrioilti 
Tbe  ensilage  method  of  preserviut.'  St 
ftidder  has  recently  been  introducol,  i 
promises    to    produce    important    i't-«ii 
A  peculiar  feature  of  English  as  ili* 
guisited    from    Hcotcb    husbandry   !>« 
large  amount  of  arable  laud  furuiin^:  i 
manent   hayticlds.     These   are    ktiit 
tile  by  heavy  doses  of  farmyard  hkiqi 
and    yield    grass    of    admirable    feed 
c]ualitiee.     Much   of    tbe   land    tiuis 
ployed  is  naturally  of  poor  quality. 
by  the  careful  management  of  pobap 
century  has  become  covered  with  :i  d 
sward   of   the   richest  green,   nnd  of 
miralrite  feeding  qualities.    Tbe  great 
tent  of  the  permanent  pasture  is  nl» 
feature  of  Iriab  agriculture.    J  '*  tbe  n 
ia(  and  tatteoing  of  stock  tuere  it 
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IWWB  io  BntlMd  are  W-f   if~.'   **»I* 
frti>tll»l  tr.1"  7raS';",V^,''»fc«"  >l'5 

"SS  which  ceS«li''*'?::''»'«1    '"'"'^^ 

I  foHra  countriV.    m?JJ  •*  obtained  from 

•bte  for^riSh"V,^*i°«  tt  "ore  profSt- 

b  •bout  78  per  cMt  .n^  .i''Wi:**P'""*'«'n 
«  per  cent  white  "S  S^JtlnBH  i^'t"  "'^S'^* 

Mwt  73  S-  St      ThL'  proportion   i» 

loa  the  wboe   th?.  mJ^^  backward  state 

<HTl,ion    of    hold"n«    iL""?  ^'^  **»**  »"»>. 

hn»,  combing  w?fh   ^h  "•  *°    o^erorop- 

Imernment  ia  bMlnn««-P*  ■Tn*  British 
|W»ct.s  and  IrAlfnH  ^?  *«  remedy  these 
[jWirKT.  "*""'^   promises   again   to 


I"'^  ra Ised    «n„'"^'^?™  ^^^  *<>  the 
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2Slnr"a'"iiS?rt',i:Sf^  "•  *•  ^ 

-tabUahSinto'  te"^»  nsMofactiiriS 
called  into  eilstence  .bH*  »!^*'"''  •»« 
oufc  IB  the  no?,?  o'/"'e™^^P«>«P««- 
H»«t  ooa].fieid  centering  «'•■&<*  '•  «i« 
which  flreTlt  lu  ii.J2f  "Sftf  *'«''«»»tte. 
of  thia^  to  S!  "'"r.V.The  proxlmit; 

earljr  nuMlt  It  a  »i?  .?'  ''o«»»~tlc  use. 

opeiitteM/  wiiiTO  I^*!r .«'  »'«»*»» 

ffif?^r3;=:'-^'tt 

fr.    PrinclS"?SySnMes"''^L«'^'-'» 
cashlre.   Cumberland    itlw  ^l'?*'  ^n* 

open-hearth)  6,000.00^  ton^  T^"  ,"j* 
and  ainc  are  the  metala  next  !«?;„'*■*'• 
ance  to  iron      An.TJfc-L  i  °  **  '°  import- 

other  flat  fish.  ^I  w'^i*'  "'«■.  "d 
chiefly  in  The  rive™  I^w '"  f"^"*  ^n 
Scotland  and  Ireland^  th^''  estuaries  of 
on   the  coasts  -r^i  I  'i  *''5  **«>nd  chiefly 

Among  minor  flsherl««  m.«  u*'  »*nk. 
those  of  mackerel  nn^^  *!?  mentioned 
and  lobster^  ThlVacifc'i''  "»"^''"' 
ance  now  offered  b/ri"li«vsh.r2r'' 
a  great  Impulse  to  the  TraK  f«tK'L''l'* 
rt°«^,/;^/-°don  markerSoie  d«l.'t 

?n  tt^'VaThT^  3^V'!^^--^^ 

Pl,Ififi:„^°f"blPe  aa  a  whole  are  tb* 

t^^t^^V'^^^'^^,'    Thenui: 
«k  fUMuaa  «i  operatioo  In  1010  ««• 
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.bout    54.000,000.     w,    w-nPf^J     ^^ 
5R  000  000   in    the   United   Statca.      xne 
SSHxcellence  of  the  wool  fumUhed 
Sf  the  English  flocks  made  ipoolens  the 
moBt  ancient  and  for  centuneB  the  ata- 
ple  manufacture  of  England.    ^°^}^\l 
manufacture   ia   next   m    importa°^;   to 
that  of  cotton,  and  drawa  largely  wr  ua 
sSpplieVon  other  countries,  particutarly 
nn    the   Australian  colonies.     The  cniei 
seats  of  Ih"  woolen  manufacture  are  in 
England -the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
Lancashire,    Gloucestershire,    and    Wilt- 
Bhlre   being   the   most   distinguished   for 
broadolothf :  Norfolk  for  worsted  atuffs. 
T^if  pstershire    and    Nottinghamshire   for 
Sn   hosi«y      Blanketa  and   flannels 
have  numerous  locaUties.  but  for  the  finer 

qualities  the  west  of  England  and  several 
of  the  Welsh  countries  are  most  conspicu- 
ous.   Carpets  of  every  quality  and  pattern 
are  extensively   made   at  Kidderminster, 
Halifax,  Leeds,  etc.     The  woolen  manu- 
facure  of  Ireland  is  on  a  very  limited 
scale,  being  confined  to  a  few  broadcloth 
factories,  and  a  few  blankets  and  flannels. 
Scotland  has  made  much  more  progress, 
but  stiU  bears  no  proportion  to  England. 
The  chief  seats  of  the  Scotch  woolens  are 
Kilmarnock    for    carpets,    bonnets,    ana 
shawls;  Stirling  and  its  neighborhood  for 
carpets  and  tartans ;  Ayrshire  for  blank- 
ets,  etc.,   Galashiels,    Selkirk,   and    other 
places  in  the  basin  of  the  Tweed  for  the 
cloth  known  as  *  tweeds,'  the  manufacture 
of  which  originated  here,  though  "  nas 
since  extended  to  several  parts  of  Lng- 
land.    The  linen  manufacture  is  also  im- 
portant.   In  England  the  chief  seat  of  the 
manufacture  is  Leeds  and  its  vicinity,  and 
other  parts  of  the  West  Riding;. also  parts 
of  Lancashire  and  Durham.    Linen  is  tne 
only  staple  of  Ireland,  where  it  is  carried 
on  chiefly  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  Bel- 
fast being  the  great  center  of  the  industry. 
In    Scotland   the   manufacture  is  impor- 
tant.     Besides    plain    linen,    it    includes 
osnaburgs,    sheetings,    sailcloth,    sacking, 
etc.— chief    seat,    Dundee     (with    other 
Forfarshire     towns)  ;     and     diaper    and 
damask — chief    seat,    Dunfermhne.      The 
staples  of  both  towns  are  by  far  the  most 
important  of  their  kind  in  the  kingdom. 
Large  quantities  of  jute  are  also  used  in 
this   manufacture,   especially   at  Dundee. 
Silk  manufacture  is  small.     Besides  the 
manufactures    already    mentioned,    there 
are  a  g'eat  number  which,  though  sepa- 
rately of  less  importance,  absorb  immense 
sums  of  capital,  exhibit  many  of  the  most 
wonderful  specimens  of  human  ingenuity, 
and   give  subsistence   to  millions  of  the 
population.    Among    the  most  important 
»f  these  are  the  several  branches  of  the 
hardware   industry,   the  manufacture  of 


steam  engines  and  all  kinds  of  machiner: 
of  arms  and  ammunition,  of  plat 
Jewelry,  and  watches,  of  chemicals,  dvo 

SSs,    etc..    of    ^«™t««'    «Vva 

earthenware  and  porcelain,  etc.    Of  va 

Mtent  also  is  the  paper  manufacture,  i 

connwtion  with  which  are  various  indu 

tries    of  which  it  may  be  considered  a 

dir"'tly  o^  indirecrty,'  the  parent-tyr 

founding,  printing,  books   engraving,  ei 

Another  very  important  industry  is  th 

of  shipbuilding,  which  has  Us  chief  sen 

on  the  Clyde  and  Tyne.        ^    .  ..     „„ 

Commi^ce.-Ot  the  extent  of  the  co 

merce  carried  on  by  railway,  river,  can 

and  highway  there  are  little  or  no  men 

of  forming  an  estimate;  but  the  forei 

trade    of    the    country    can    be    stat 

Britain  carries  on  commerce  with  aim 

fll  countries.     The  trade  with  her  o 

colonies  and  dependencies  is  very  la 

but  not  more  than  one-third  as  mnoh 

with  foreign  countries.     The  foreign 

well  as  the  inland  trade  is  greatly  r 

moted    by    the   highly    developed    syst 

of    communication    which     now     exi 

The    annual    imports    amount    to    ah 

£6(X).000,000    ($k,OW^W^    and 

exports   to   about   £4oO,000,000    t?-- 

000,000).     The   development,  of    Bri 

shinning,    when    compared    with    tliat 

other    nations,    is    even    more    renii 

able  than  that  of  its  foreign  eomrae 

Not    only    is    the    great    bu  k    of 

trade  between  Britain  ac3  otlier  fon 

countries  carried  on  in  British  ships 

so  also  is  a  large  part  of  the  trade 

tween  one  foreign  country  and  anot 

Hence  we  find  that  the  magnitude  of 

mercantile  marine  of  the   Lnited   K 


dom  is  far  greater  than  that  of  any  o 
country,  its  sea-going  tonnage  reac 
a  total  of  over  18,000,000  tons.    . 

ReMffion.— Every  form  of  relijiion 

joys    the    most   complete    toleration, 

there  are  two  churches,  one  in  Eng 

having  an  Episcopal  form  of  governn 

and  one  in  Scotland  with  a  Presbytc 

organization,     established     by    law 

partly    supported    by    state   endowm 

Both  of  these  are  Protestant,  and  Imi 

England  and  Scotland  the  great  nito 

of  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  e 

lished   church   are  also   Protestants. 

England,    however,    these    all    helon 

churches  having  a  different  organiz 

from  that  of  the  Anglican  Churoh,  ' 

in    Scortand    most    of    them    helon 

churches    virtually    identical    with 

established  church  both  in  creed  ai 

organization.     In  Ireland  there  lias 

no  state  church  since  1871.  when  a  hi 

of  the  Anglican  Church  there  estnW 

was  disestablished.     The  great  ma; 

of  the  people  are  Roman  Catholics. 

EiucatioH. — All  education  in  En 
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WB8  long  pntlrely  voluntary.  The  first 
of  elementary  education  by  the  state  was 

CtL"'?^lf^-  ^'f  ^hief  ^provisioSs  were 
for  the  election  of  school-boards  in  dis- 
tricts in  which  there  was  a  deficiency  o^ 
school  accommodation,  with  power  ?o 
hinld  and  maintain  schools  out  of  rate" 

inR  of  aid  by  parliamentary  grnnt  to 
hese  board-schools  as  well  as*^  to  pre" 
viously  existing  schools.  Discretionary 
power  was  originally  given  to  the  "cH 
hoards  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  chil- 
.Iren  in  their  districts,  but  by  subsequent 
cSffin°i?  '^'^?»}^ory  atfendance  of 
children  at  school  from  5  to  14  years  of 
"f  has  been  made  the  law  for  the  whole 
of  England  and   Wales,  a  schoolfatTend! 

«?.?,  ^*K?""'"^^  »^'°?  wtablished  to  look 
a^ter.this  matter  wherever  there  was  no 
school-board.     Recent-  nr>to  ^V  n     1-  ** 

ns«a_ic?ii\  "*<^^°t  acts  of  Parliament 
'^^^^"^)^h*''«  materially  chaneed 
conditions.  The  parish  and  other  attiS 
^l<^i^""5'"^^«  »"'^«  been  changed  into 
tionTl   alii  J*""''    '"»?«*'«   denomini- 

Board  schools  are  those  of  the  Church  of 

?aS"1n  1872     ^"'^"^    EdScaSnVt 
passed  in  1872,  was  from  the  first  more 

comprehensive  than  the  English  one    re! 

2vrv°^±h'''''*«i''°   *^f.  rh«ol-boa?ds  ?n 
every    burgh    and    parish,    and    making 

Bchool-attendance   compulsirv   throSiut 
the   country      The.  school    age    is  S 

the  mfifpr  "'*"•'., '^  ^?'"  ^af  behind  In 
ine  matter  of  education.  Elementary 
Jducation  there  is  under  the  sunerin^ 
«nl?^^  ""^  .*•>«  oommissionera  oF  "a 
im^fTJ'"°'  «  ^y  incorporated  in 
i»l;  ^'i**  P*?^'^'"'  among  other  things  to 
»ect  and  maintain  schoSls  wherever  they 
ji'nk  proper.  In  England  there  are  « 
.I^'tL  .t°''r'^\f.'-^"'°"  «^h«ols"and 
flarroli  C^^.'^*  P«blic  schools  of  Eton, 
Harrow,  Winchester,  Rugbv  Chftrter 
house  Westminster,  etc.  In  Scotland 
and  ^eland  also  there  are  a  number  of 
^ondary  schools;  but  they  form  no  Jarf 
of  an  organized  system.  ^  " 

Vn.u  i^e  higher  education  there  are  in 
w£°'lo5do"„"'ff"i"^^  «^  Oxfo;d."cam- 


Ctiln2m'°te>^^^•'^'^^■i^ewc;^^^^^^^^^ 

S-Ssir^-n^iS&s/s 

•ilffereTt'dlgsenHnrhnS?'  belonging  to  the 
»»rBif»  I  """f  bodies.  London  TJnl- 
wrsity   is   properly   only   an   examining 


board,  but  in  connection  with  it  there  are 
in  London,  University  College  and  King^i 
College.       In     Scotland     there     are     the 

irrdZTnd^lt^'^f  "»'"'«'>•  «'««««-' 
colfeee  at  nnn^l"  '^^'^'ews.  a  university 
SnInIL  i„».  1°*^^?'  J^°^  the  normal  or 
mining  schools  of  the  different  reliirious 

i^lv'    i"'??**    bas    the    Untvers  ty    of 

Cork'^andVteJ'  ^''"^^^^  oTfieffast 
ihl^  and  Galway,  in  connection  with 
^e  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  which  is 
Hn^^^.^""  examining  and  degree-confer' 
ring  body ;  the  Roman  Catholic  university 

co1egS^X*V«".^*''l!!^  ««""»  C^'^^^^^^^^^^ 
^^!!^?f  .  ''"■  t°  be  expected,  the  ex- 
penditure   in    connection    with    popular 

«nn„?f  o',  the  education  acts.  The 
?S5n  i«,^'''l^T!°*S!:y  «'■'"' ts.  which  in 
18^0  "t°°«2*ll*n°J1^0,000.  had  risen  in 

ri^,t^f\r'^''  ^^'"^«t  inhabitants  of  the 
flifo*^  Kingdom  known  to  history  were 
Fni  f,'r'"'.,""''^.b'ted  both  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  oc- 
cupation.  In  the  5th  and  6th  centuries 
fhTII"'/''*  Celts  were  displaced  through 
the  greater  part  of  South  feritain  and  in 
hv  fTfT  J^S^nds  of  North  Brita  n 
by    the    Anglo-Saxons,    a    Teutonic    rnr* 

te  ^^'^V^""  "*^«.™  English  and  W 
fet  IT'^^'"!-''  °"*'°^y  descended.  The 
infill!  f  ''iS^*'°*^t  people  were  gradually 
Wa?es^„n^"  r^  mountainous  districts  of 
wales  and  Cornwall  and   the  Hi^hlnnil. 

ilf^K^^lt-  '^^•'"'''y '« Walls  ?i|''g°'l! 

Grent^Rr-l''?  ^l'*^^  language  snrvivK  > 
n^oni  .^"tam,  being  still  also  spoken  by 
many  in  the  west  of  Ireland.  There  is  a 
considerable  Celtic  element,  however 
Pn^fifi.  *.'*''  population  everywhere  The 
Enghsh  language  is  the  direct  descendant 
of  that  spoken  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  but 
contains  a  strong  infusion  of  Freneh  ele! 

nth''«i'H*7lr'*?  ^y  '^'  Normans  i5  The 
llth  and  following  centuries,  as  well  as 
other  elements,  chiefly  of  Latin  and  Greek 
origin,  introduced  in  later  times  ^ 

^J^t  P^P^'ation  of  the  United  King- 
dom  fs  very  unequally  distributed  in  the 
three  countries  of  which  the  kingdom  is 
composed.  England  and  Wales  had?  in 
IhUl,  a  population  equal  to  498  to  the 
square  mfie.  which  is  a  denser  population 
than  any  country  in  Europe  except  Bel- 
gium and  Saxony;  that  of  Irefand  at  the 
fame  date  was  144  to  the  square  mile  and 
that  of  Scotland  only  132     The  increase 

G"ea?BriHVn°i''T  K'^'  PoPulidoTof 
ixreat  Brit-im  during  the  last  century  in 
very  remarkable.  At  the  first  o^n«J. 
^bfch  took  place  in  1801  (and  whfch  d?d 
«nn  ^f'^'n*  Ireland),  the  whole  popula- 
tion  of  Great  Britain  was  found  to  be  » 
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Sow^h  in^ie'Wulatl*    of'  the  whole 
Bom  betweer  1831.  »!»«  ^ate  of  ^he 
first  reliable  Irish  eeusus    and  ^^}\^^^ 
from  24.400,000  to  4o,-21b,Ct^i.   ^^  t"^^^: 
FnSand    had    34,043.0T<J:    Scotland.    4- 
T-Sf^S-  Wales.  2,032,193;  and  Ireland 
4^1951     the    reiiiainder    being    divided 
ISfJhe  smaller  islands  and  the  s^- 
diers  and  sailors  ab'«fd      This  growtn, 
however,    was    ponfined    to    <^»reai    uru. 
5iT  for   in    Ireland  the  population   has 
ri^fltlv   declined    (in   1841  it  was  fully 

""t^^r^f  ^Sr^:^Th?'af;f  of   the 
Brkfsh  em Jfrefas  the  total  territory  under 
British  rule  is  usually  termed,  mduding 
recent  acquisitions  in  Africa,  is  estimated 
flt^l  4G7  294  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
fa\iVn- Sf  about'396.294,752^  In  1901  it 
was  distributed  as  follows-7-The  Brmsn 
isles  and  European  possessions    (Gibral- 
tar,   Malta    and    Gozo) ;.    a«a^  121^,^ 
sauare    miles;     population.    42,041,305. 
Brmsh     Indii     and     feudatory     states, 
Ceylon,  Straits  Settlements,  Hong  Kong, 
etc    in  Asia;  area,  1.827,234;  population 
^1014  006;  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Sierra 
Sne,  Mauritiu;,.  St.  Helena,  and  other 
possessions  in   Africa,   or  islands  adjac- 
ent.    3r)0,073   square    miles;    P°P; ,a^""* 
4  061  500  •    Canada.    Newfoundland,    Ja- 
mS    Trinidad,  and  other  West   India 
"land's;  Honduras.  Guiana,  and  all  pos- 
sessions   in    America,    north    or    south, 
3  614  224  square  miles;  pop.  b,«.:i.-oi. 
fflalia,  Tasmania.  New  Zealand   F.J., 
New    Guinea,    etc.;    area,    3.J.jy,iJJ    sq. 
Sills;  pop.  4,285,297.     The  ijroase jf 
British    colonies,    especially    of    canaua 
?nd  Australia,  in  population,  wea  th   a„d 
trade     has    been    something    prodigious 
Shtn   ?he  la.t  f.w   years.     Self-govern- 
ment  has   been   conceded   to   the   larger 

*'''coSt7«/ion.-rnder    the    name    of    a 
constitutional    and    hereditary    uuinarchy 
the  government  of  Britain  is  vested  lu  a 
sovereign  and  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment-the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House 
of    Commons.      Laws    passed    by    these 
houses,  and  asseuted  to  by  the  sovereign, 
^vome  the  laws  of  the  land.     But  under 
thi«.  general  fixity  of  form  the  center  of 
real  power  may  change  greatly,  as  it  has 
in    Great    Britain    within    the    last    tjo 
centuries.     The  sovereign's  right  of  ve  o 
on    acts    of    parliaiueut    has    practieaiiy 
passed  into  desuetude,  while  of  the  two 
leeislative  houses  the  House  of  Commons, 
from    its    being    the    expression    of    the 
oatlonal   wlU   as   a   whole,   has   become 
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thi.  real  center  of  power  and  Influenc 

F£'U'  ie^jeS.-r.i"  35'; 

and  Trust     of     popular     constituenc. 

Thus   though   the  powers  of   the  par li 

mSnt  may  be  regarded  as  unlimited,  yet 

Sust  Xays  in  the  end  give  way  bej 

a  decided  and  clear  expression  of  pub 

Vn'oS      It  is  often  said    therefore.    I 

the  constitution  of  Great  Br«ain   is 

great  part  an  unwritten  law,  and  this 

written  law  is  continually  receiving  1 

Ens  ind   adapting   itself   to   the  n 

forces    and    needs    of    the ,  time.      l 

natural  flexibility  of  the  British  const, 

tion   is  one  of  its  greatest   merits. 

what  most  distinguishes  it  from,  the  m 

rigfd   systems   of  other   countries.     • 

of  the  best  examples  of  this  quiCt  gro' 

o    unwritten  law'^is  the  Position  oc<:ui 

bv  such  a  body  as  the  cabinet,  a  b 

Sever  officially  recognized  by  any  acl 

Jarlfament.  and  wholly,  unknown  to 

written  law.  yet  practically  the  h  gl 

IxSve   b^y   in   the   kingdom,   the 

nomhially    th/  executive  jovernmen 

vested  in  the  sovereign.    On  this  sul 

the   late    Mr.    Bagehot    remarks:  . 

efficient  secret  of  the  English  cons.titu 

may  be  described  as  the  close  union 

nearly  complete  fusion,  of Jh*  «ec 

and  legislative  powers.    According  t 

traditional  theory  as  it  exists  in  a  1 

Ks    the  goodness  of  our  cpnstit, 

consists  in  the  entire  separation  ot 

legislative  and  executive  authorities, 

in  truth  its  merit  consists  m  their  s 

lar  approximation.     The  connecting 

s  the  cabinet.     By   that  new  wor, 

mean  a  committee  of  the.  legislative 

selected  to  be  the  executive  body. 

The      Sovereign.— Tha  .     fundaui 

maxim  upon  which  the  right  of  s. 

sion  to  the  throne  depends  is,   tlia 

crown  is,  by  common  law  and  con 

tional  custom,  hereditary,  and   tiia 

right  of  inheritance   may   from   tii 

time  be  changed  or  limited  by  parliai 

under  which  limitations  the  crowi 

continues  hereditary.     It  descends 

males  in  preference  to  the  females, 

Iv  adhering  to  the  rule  of  primogei 

The  sovereign  is  of  age  at  eighteen 

The  heir  to  the  crown  has,  since  tli 

of    Edward    III.    inherited    the    ti 

Duke  of  Cornwall,  and  receives  t 

Prince  of  Wales  by  letters  patent. 

power  of  the  sovereign  is  limited 

laws.     The   divine   right,   so   obst- 

maintained   by   the    Stuarts,   was 

recognized   by   the   nation,   and    v 

III.     Mary,     and     Anne     iscende 

throne»  according  to  express  declar 
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otly  by  virtue  of  a  transmission  of  the 
crown  to  them  by  the  nation.  But  the 
maxim  has  been  aclinowledged,  particu- 
larly since  the  Restoration,  that  there  is 
no  power  in  the  state  superior  to  the  royal 
preroMtives:  the  acts  of  the  king  are 
therefore  subject  to  no  examination;  and 
the  king  is  not  personally  responsible  to 
any  tribunal :  hence  (he  masim :  The  kinc 
can  do  no  "  rong  Yet  there  is  sufficient 
pro^slon  ft  confining  the  exercise  of  the 
royal  power  within  the  legal  limits.  1. 
All  royal  acts  are  construed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  lawn,  and  it  is  taken  for 
granted   that  the  king  can   never  intend 

l"i^r«'nf  f^^^r^y  *°  *«^-  2.  The  coun- 
selors of  the  king  are  responsible  for  the 
royal  acts,  ana,  as  well  as  all  those  who 
«r!  ?j«°^"ned.»"  the  execution  of  th.-m, 
are  liable  to  impeachment  and  examina- 
tion, without  the  right  of  defending  them- 
selves by  pleading  the  royal  commands.  3. 
The  parhanieni  and  the  judicial  tribunals 
have  also  the  right  to  discuss  freely  such 
royal  acts,  and,  in  particular,  parlia.nont 
and  each  individual  member  if  ihe  upper 
house    has    the    right    to    make    remon- 

nSfV°.**'^'=™^°-  4-  rndividuan^e 
protected  from  any  abuses  of  the  royal 

P^KM^l  ^^  *t*  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  the 
liabihty  of  the  agenta  to  prosecution,  the 

Ji*"  iii^^**'°'"P'"^""'»  *o  parliament,  and 
the  liberty  of  the  press. 

The  king  is  the  supreme  head  of  the 
state  In  peace  and  was  the  lord  para- 
mount  of  the  soil,  the  foundation  of  justice 
and  honor,  and  the  supreme  head  of  the 
church.  He  has  the  prerogative  of  re- 
jecting biUs  in  parUament,  which,  how- 

IIZ'  -i^o  "''**  •'l*"  exercised  since  the 
year  1692.  As  the  generaUssimo,  or  the 
first  in  miUtary  command  within  the  king- 

^I'u^  •***  i^^  ^^^  P°^e>^  o*  raisins  and 
regulating  fleets  and  armies,  which, 
however,  is  virtually  controlled  by  the 
necessity  he  is  under  of  obtaining  sup- 
Jflnifni"  P"iiament.  As  the  fountain 
ot  justice,  and  general  conservator  of  the 

ti^hfnf^^l-^'"^^'''^'  *>«  alone  has  the 
right  of  erecting  courts  of  judicature,  and 
ail   jurisdictions   of   courts    are    derived 
from    the    crown.      As    the    fount  lin    of 
tha"l^^  *'®/®'  *?^  ?^  privilege,  he  has 
I  il  ^°^Z^  °^  conferring  dignities,  privi- 
eges,   offices,   etc.     In    the   foreign    rela- 
tions of  the  nation  he  is  considered  the 
natK.ns  representative,  and  makes  treat- 
es  declares  war.  etc.    As  advisers  he  has 
pp.'"""?-?""^!'  and  the  cabinet   (whir-h 
hflvl'un    I  ^^^^^    privileges,    as   a    rule. 
na\e  long  been  in  desuetude,  and  anv  aot 
«ppr.;aching   oppression   or  na   arbitrary 
wo,;rt.''*  ^T'^';  ^^  ^  ^^^^^^^  sovereign, 
Eanee    ^        ^"^'^  '^  revolutionary  re^ 
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n  Jn-h  ^«'^''«'»««*-— The  origin  of  the 
rfd^lf^  Parliament  has  been  soiighi 
rIghUy  enough  in   the   tcitinagemdtt   or 

lB*'Zll»r?'5  il'  "'  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
In  somewhat  different  form   these  were 

^Hv^^r^i  *°*'*'«  ^'^''^an  times!1nrn 
early  at  least  as  the  reign  of  Henry  HI 
we  find  not  only  the  barons  and  the  high 

S^^Kv'^'i.*  "^^  '^^  •'"iBhts  of  the 
?on^     r}}^  *^f  burgesses  summoned  to  at- 

known  as  the  lords  spiritual,  the  lords 
temporal,  and  the  commons.    In  the  reign 
of  S':%'^"?  (1327-77)  the  separaiiSS 
of  the  estates  into  two  houses— the  House 
of  Lords,  consisting  of  the  lords  spiritual 
and  the  lords  temporal,  and  the  House  of 
Commons,     consisting    of     the     knights, 
citizens,   and    burgesses— became   settled. 
AH  the  peers  were  not  originally  entitled 
to  a  seat  as  a  matter  of  right,  but  only 
those  who  were  expressly  summoned  by 
the  king.     Every  hereditary  peerage  now. 
however,  confers  the  right  of  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords  or  Upper  House.     The 
number  is  indefinite,  and  may  be  Increased 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  which,  how- 
ever, cannot  depiive  a  peer  of  the  dignity 
once  bestowed.    The  upper  house  at  pres- 
ent comprises  about  560  members.     By 
the  a?t  of  union  with  Scotland.  16  renre- 
sentatives    of    the    Scottish    peerage    are 
elected  by  the  Scottish  nobility  for  each 
parliaments  duratica  (seven  years),  and 
Ireland  *'****  ^°'  ''^®  ^^  *i»e  peers  of 

,.  T^^,  parliament  Is  not  permanent,  and 
u  is  the  royal  prerogative  to  summon  and 
dissolve   it.      The   first  business   of   the 
Jx)mmon8   is    to   elect   a   speaker.     The 
members  then  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  when  this  is  done  the  king's  speech 
fL™     'u''£*°^  answered  by  an  address 
from  each  house.    In  the  npner  house  ttie 
lord-chancellor  presides,  holding  the  posi- 
tion of  the  speaker  in  the  Commons.    All 
grants  of  subsidies  or  parliamentary  aids 
must  originate  with  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,  and  the  Lords  have  not  the  right 
to  amend,  or  even  to  accept  or  reject    a 
money  bill..   As  the  parliament  is  su'ii- 
^I.Ti'if^''  'a  is. prorogued  by  the  royal 
authority.     A  dissolurion   of  the  parlia- 
ment js  effected  either  by  the  authority 
of  the  crown  or  by  length  of  time.     The 
House  of  Commons  being  chosen  but  for 
seven    years,    at    the   expiration    of   that 
Hme   parliament  is  dissolved  ipso  facto. 
The  lower  hoiwe  of  parliament  has  the 
direction  of  all  financial  concerns;  an  J 
there    IS   no   subject    which    may   not   h^ 
brought  before  it  by  petition,  complaint! 
or  motion  of  a  member.    The  upper  house 
is  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  In  the 
nation.    In  civil  cases  it  (now  represented 
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by  the  Ix)rdB  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary)  !• 
the  supreme  court  of  appeal  from  the 
superior  tribunals  of  the  three  kingdoms. 
In  indictments  for  treason  or  felony,  or 
misprision  thereof,  where  the  accused  is 
%  peer  of  the  realm,  the  House  of  Lords 
are  the  judges  of  the  law  and  the  fact. 
In  cases  of  impeachment  by  the  House  ot 
Commons  the  House  of  Lords  are  also 
the  judges.  All  the  forms  of  a  criminal 
trial  are  then  observed,  and  the  verdict 
must  be  by  a  majority  of  at  least  twelve 

The   House   of   Commons   previous   to 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  consisted  of  858 
members,  of  whom  513  were  for  England 
and  Wales,  45  for  Scotland,  and  100  for 
Ireland.      In    this    representation    there 
were    great    Injustices     and    anomalies. 
Many  of  the  boroughs  had  quite  fnllon 
into  decav,  so  that  a  place  lilte  the  famous 
Old  Sarum,  which  consisted  only  of  the 
ruins  of  an  old  castle,  sent  two  members 
to   parliament,   while   grea*   manufactur- 
ing towns  lilte  Manchester  and  Birming- 
ham were  absolutely  without  representa- 
tion.    Not  only  the  ro«en  boroughs,  as 
these  decayed  constituencies  were  called, 
but  also  in  many  cases  the  towns,  where 
the  right  of  suffrage  belonged  to  a  smnll 
number  of  freeholders,  were  practically  in 
the  hands  of  a  single  family,  and  i°  *!"» 
way  a  few  great  houses — Norfolk,  Bed- 
ford, Devonshire,  and  the  Pelhams,  etc. 
— commanded    more    than    100   seats    in 
parliament.      For    the    few    places    that 
were  in  the  hands  of  independent  voters 
a  shameless  system  of  bribery  existed,  in 
spite   of   the   prohibitory   laws,   and    the 
prices  of  votes  were  generally  well  known : 
a  seat  for  a  small  place  cost  about  $25,- 
000.     The  Reform  Bill  of  1832  brought 
great  changes.    Occupiers  of  lands  or  ten- 
ements in  counties  at  a  yearly  rent  of  not 
less  than  $250.  and  occupiers  as  owner 
or  tenant  of  a  house  or  shop  in  a  borough 
of  a  yearly  value  of  $50,  now  received 
the  franchise.     Fifty-six  rotten  boroughs 
were    wholly    disfranchised;    thirty    bor- 
oughs were  deprived  of  one  memlwr;  and 
one  borough   (Melcombe-Regis  cum  Wey- 
mouth, which  had  four)  of  two  members; 
twenty-two    l)oroughs    were    created    in 
England,   to   return   two   members  each, 
and  nineteen  boroughs  to  return  one  mem- 
ber each.    Besides  taking  away  the  right 
of  election  from  many  insignificant  places, 
and  vesting  it  in  large,  or  at  least  in  tol- 
erably  numerous,   constituencies  in   new 
boroughs,    the   act   introduced   something 
like  uniformity  in  the  qualifications  of  tho 
voters  of  the  old  boroughs  and  cities,  and 
extended  ttie  elective  franchise  from  close 
corporations,  or  privileged  bodies,  to  the 
citicens  at  large. 
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After  several  unsuccessful  attempts 

Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Palmerston,  a 

Mr.  Gladstone  to  pass  bills  for  further  i 

form,  in  1867  Mr.  Disraeli,  then  ch« 

cellor    of    the    exchequer,    succeeded 

carrying  through  a  bill  which  conferi 

the  borough  franchise  on  all  householdc 

who  had  resided  in  the  borough  for  twe 

months  previous  to  the  last  day  of  Ju 

in  any  year,  and  had  been  assessed  ; 

and  paid  poor-rates,  and  on  all  lodgi 

who  had  occupied  for  a  like  period  loi 

ines  of  the  yearly  value  of  $50  unf 

nished.     In  countries  the  franchise  v 

bestowed    on    occupiers    as    owners 

tenants  of  subjects  of  $60  ratable  val 

and  the  copyhold  and  leasehold  franch 

was  reduced  from  $.50  to  $25.    This  1 

related  only  to  England  and  Wales, 

bills  of  a  similar  character  were  pas 

for  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  the  follow 

year.     In  this  way  the  electorate,  wh 

was  1.3.52,070  in  18G7,  rose  to  2,243: 

in  1870.     The  total  number  of  meml 

Htill   remained   at  6.58.     To  Manches 

Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and  Leeds  w 

assigned  three  members  each,  and  to  I. 

don   University  one.     Populous  coun 

were  further  divided,  and  to  many  of 

divisions  two  members  each  were  gn 

The  reform  in  the  franchise  and  in  rei 

sentation,  thus  instituted,  was  added 

by  acts  passed  at  later  dates,  and  in  1 

a  bill  was  passed  extending  the  vote  i 

limited  degree  to  women  who  had  reac 

the  age  of  thirty  years. 

Armv  and  Navn. — ^The  British  ai 
is  raised  on  tlie  authority  of 
Fovoreign,  who  is  looked  on  as  its  he 
but  the  number  of  troops  and  the  cos 
the  different  branches  are  regulated 
Dually  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  C 
moiiS.  In  1911  the  peace  strength  of 
army  was  257,000,  reserves  543,000 ; 
strength  800,000 ;  unorganized  force  a^ 
able  for  duty  1.200,000.  No  Bri 
citizen  is  obliged  to  bear  arms  except 
the  defense  of  his  country;  but  all  a 
bodied  men,  from  eighteen  to  thirty- 
are  liable  to  militia  service,  the  mil 
being  raised,  when  required,  by  ba 
Enlistment  among  the  regulars  is  cii 
for  twelve  years'  army  service  (1 
service),  or  for  seven  years'  army  sfT 
and  five  years'  reserve  service  (s'l 
service).  The  head  of  the  mill' 
administration  is  the  secretary  of  s 
for  war.     See  Army- 

Tlie  administration  of  the  navy 
carried  on  by  the  Board  of  Admin 
consisting  of  six  members,  nnd  Laviu; 
its  head  the  First  Lord,  who  has  siipr 
authority.  The  estimates  provide  k 
total  of  about  126,000  men  and  lif>y 
the  naval  service,  including  officers 
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marines.     The  most  Important  and  for- 

Finance,  Revenue  and  Expenditure  — 
The  practice  of  borrowing  moSeJin  orfer 
hL-n  ?/  a  P"'^  "'  ']•«  ^"  expenditure 
fi™?  i/°J''*  '■''"^°  "'  mm&m  III.     At 

tue  security  of  some  tax,  or  portion  of  a. 
ax,  set  apart  as  a  fund  for  discharging 
the  principal  and  the  interest  of  the  f urn 
borrowed.  This  discharge  was.  howeve? 
very  rarelv  effected,  and  at  length  the 
practice  of  borrowing  for  a  fixed^  perJd 
iTns^  weri  '^^r'"  '^'«'''.<J«nod,  andTosI 
mfm»«  !f.  ^^A^  "P?°  interminable  an- 
nuities, or  until  such  time  as  it  micht 
be  convenient  for  government  to  paT  off 
n^M  l'l°t^^^-  0"«inally  the  fnterest 
paid  by   the  government  on   these    nans 

^ZJ°°Kr*"^?'^  ^'«^  and  s^bjec?  ?o 
considerable  variation.  But  in  thf  reign 
"f  Gf«r«e  n  a  differ..nt  practire  was 
adopted.  Instead  of  varying  the  interest 
upon  the  loan,  the  rate  of  interest  was 
generally  fixed  at  three  or  three  andl 

bdng^'madT'in '*•;>.  "'''^'''y^  ^«'^°"''* 
Thuf  ifthf  J°    *^®    principal    funded. 

borrow  in  /7hi"°°'"'  ''■*"'■•'  ''^•^•""s  to 
oorrow    m    a    three-per-cent.  stock     and 

£  and  ."TIJ^^^  ^  ^"«°  ^«'  »^««  tS 
rour  and  a  half  per  cent,  they  effectpd 

or''evtr£nJ)^ir^  'H  lenderTin  rltum 
cent    s[™.k  ?ho^^''^°'^'''^'.  ^^^  three-per- 
coSntrv  ^n  Ti^^^-    '^'     V'.'^y     •'""Id     the 
country  to  pay  him  or  his  assignees  £4 
10«.  a  year  m  all  time  to  erne,  or.  other 

K'n?s  t  ?rroie<t^  ¥'  -- 

iiar"flf''^;i°"^-    A^the  death'of  V^U- 
li"    "Ij    the    public    debt,    partlv    bv 

lGl»4  70'>*'''th^^   wars    imSfd  '^ 
£^  so^jAr  •    i''®  ^P^'jJ'c    income     being 

of '  fhe^^^Vf  ?^    '''^   tJ'e    greater    part 
01   the  next  reign   also   was  a   time  r,f 

r-natlonaTdit  '^^^^'^  of/Qu*eerAnn1 

thePeaoPnfP  •  *  ^''®  conclusion  of 
^■iv  ^  ®  *'^  ^"/'^  a^'er  the  Seven  Years- 
end  of  fjn  ^l?8'86o,430.  and  at  the 
During  the  feT"  ^a^'J23!),350,14"! 
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}n*19l^nL-^'K^**°.»'''«''y  reduced,  and 

//«»tori/.--The  island   in   the  remot^at 
times  bore  the  name  of  Albiln.    From? 

nicians,  Carthaginians,  and  Greeks  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  tin/  CeMr's  twn 
expeditions,  55  and  54  bV    moii»  u  i.    *''° 

calffi  ^•'r-^'  by  whom'it  wafg^'e^rSli; 
called  Britannia;  but  it  was  n.,?  tiiiTi:' 

time  of  Claudius:  nearly  Thundred  ieiw 

after,  that  the  Romans  made  a^rfo^ 

Kn«?!'     Some  forty  years  later,  under 

tlVai'^ii^^  ?b'^«'  o'  the   Roman  gen- 

iTmfsnf  "/.'*%?'  ^I'^'y.  '"'^  extended  *the 
limits  of  the   Provincia   Romana  as   far 

Here  'the^nl  '^'  ^""^'^  ""'^  '"«  ^'^Sl 

tact  with  t?^^'"}J''"?'*'«  *■"">«  J°to  Con- 
tact With  the  Caledonians  of  the  interior 
described  by  Tacitus  as  large-limbed  r^I 
baired  men.     After  defeating  the  CalX 

nius'  '"f"'-  ?'''«''^"^  «t  'Mons  G«i^ 
n  .rn.«.-  ?  '*^°'^  marched  victoriously 
n«.„.7?-''^  "^  f"""  as  the  Moray  Firth 
of  i?hf' K°^  ^"'Mons  and  camps/remalM 
of  which  are  still  to  be  seen.  But  the 
Romans  were  unable  to  retain  their  con! 
quests  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island 
and  were  finally  forced^^to  abandon  theS 
northern  wall  and  fons  between  the 
Clyde  and  the  Forth  and  ret  re  behind 
their  second   wall,   built  in   320  ad    bv 

TvnJ'^Th*^*^:?""  the  Solwiy  and  the 
Ijne.  Ihus  the  southern  part  of  the 
island  alone  remained  Romin  aSd  be! 
came  .pecially  known  as  Britannia.  whS 
ran  i^'i.",'^^°  .portion  was  distinctivelT 
called  Caledonia.     The  capital  of  Roman 

the'ru?e  of'^thJu''  (EborLum).  uTde? 
lue  ruie  ot  the  Romans  many  flourishinir 

tmTrsinzThe  2^^    roads  "^ were    madi 
Int  tfi^       u  '''*"'«  country  and  help- 
Christ  anitT'L'''  ''r^^^.P  ''«  indusS. 
^uristianity    was    also    introduced     and 
took   the  p  ace  of  the  DruiS   of   the 
native  British.     Under  the  tuition  of  thi 
Romans  the  useful  arts  and  eve^  many 
of    the    refinements    of   life    found    their 
%Vu?from  T'}"-'""  Part'of  the'iste 
nuPRt    nn^  ™.-n®  *"°^  ''^  the  Roman  con- 
s^lnA  1""^  ^•^'"  '?"'■«  decidedly  after  the 
Saxon  invasions  in  the  fifth  century,  thi 
history   of   Britain   branches   off   into   « 
history  of  the  southern  part  of  °he  island 

fo  v' of 'tt^""^;?  "'  ^"'^'""d  and  a  hii 
tory  of  the  northern  part  of  the  island 
a    erwards  named  Scotland.     It  was  not 
.  ,i  *i'^  ."°i°°  ""^  the  crowns  in  IWll  that 

beganlialn'  t"^  ^>.«'«°^  ^"^  S^^'tknd 
till  th«.  I  '?  *•*.  "°»te ;   and  it  was  not 

1707  tha?  th^'**".-".^  *!•«  parliaments m 
„„„'.  .'°at  the  histories  of  the  two 
countriea  may  b«  wid  to  merge  into  on<^ 
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'From  thi«  latter  period  accordingly  we 
•|all  live  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Bee  also  tlie  articles 
MmUhuI,  Bcotland,  and  Ireland. 

The  measure  wiiich  declared  the  parlia- 
ments of  England  and  Scotland  united, 
and  the  two  countries  one  liingdom, 
known  as  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain,  was  passed,  after  violent  opposi- 
tion, in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  1st  of 
May,  1707.  This  union,  however  much 
it  was  opposed  by  the  prejudices  and 
interests  of  particular  men  or  classes  at 
the  time,  has  contributed  very  much  to 
the  prosperity  of  both  countries.  The 
Grand  Alliance,  which  it  had  been  the 
aim  of  William  8  later  years  to  form  be- 
tween Holland,  Austria,  and  England 
against  the  threatening  growth  of  French 
power,  now  held  the  field  against  the 
armies  of  France,  and  the  victories  of 
Marlborough  at  Blenheim  and  Ramillies, 
and  the  taking  of  Gibraltar  and  Bar- 
celona, ended  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
in  1713,  by  which  the  British  right  of 
sovereignty  over  Hudson  Bay,  New- 
foundland, Nova  Scotia,  Minorca  and 
Gibraltar  was  acknowledged,  and  the 
foundation  of  Britain's  imperial  and 
colonial  power  securely  laid.  The  re- 
mainder of  Anne's  reign  was  distracted 
by  the  never-ending  altercations  of 
domestic  parties.  She  died  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1714;  and  with  her  ended  the 
line  of  the  Stuarts,  who  had  held  the 
scepter  of  England  112  and  that  of  Scot- 
land 343  years. 

At  her  death  George  I,  elector  of  Han- 
over, maternally  descended  from  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  James  I,  according  to 
the  Act  of  Settlement  ascended  the  throne 
of  Britain.  The  Whigs  under  this  prince 
regained  that  superiority  in  the  national 
councils  of  which  they  had  long  been 
deprived,  and  this,  along  with  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  and  some 
other  extreme  precautionary  measures, 
increased  the  irritation  of  the  Tory  and 
Stuart  party.  In  1715  the  Earl  of  Mar 
in  Scotland  and  the  Earl  of  Dorwent- 
water  in  England  raised  the  standard  of 
rebellion  and  proclaimed  the  Chevalier 
St.  George  (the  Old  Pretender)  king. 
But  the  insurrection,  feebly  supported 
by  the  people,  was  soon  suppressed.  In 
1716  the  Septennial  Act  was  passed, 
making  parliament  of  seven  instead  of 
three  years'  duration.  In  1720  occurred 
the  extraordinary  growth  and  collapse  of 
the  South  Sea  Company.  From  this  date 
till  1742  the  government  was  virtually  in 
the  hands  of  Sir  Robert  Walpolc,  the 
first,  we  might  say,  of  modern  premiers, 
governing  the  cabinet  and  chiefly  respon- 
fible  for  its  doings.    Walpol«  li»d  great 


sagacity,  prudence,  and  business  abl 

and  could  manage  dexterously  the  1 

the    parliament,    and    the    people    s 

It  is  true  that  in  the  case  of  the  pa 

ment  he  achieved  this  by  undue  innu 

in    elections    and    f>    scandalous    us* 

bribery.     But  the  power  he  thus  acqi 

was  generally  wisely  used.     The  fai 

of  the  war  with  Spain  into  which  he 

reluctantly  entered  drove  him  from  o 

and  in  1742  his  long  ministry  cam 

an  end.     In  1743  George  II,  fright 

at    the    dangers    to    Hanover,    dra 

Britain  into  the  wars  between   Frs 

Prussia,  and  Austria,  regarding  the 

cession  of  the  Emperor  Charles.     Ge 

himself  fought  at  the  head  of  his  tr 

at  Dettingen   (1743),  where  he  obta 

a    complete    victory    over    the    Fre 

which  was  balanced,   however,  latei 

by  the  defeat  at  Fontenoy    (1745). 

A    fresh   attempt   was    now    mad( 

restore  the  Stuart  family  to  the  th 

of  Britain.     Charles  Edward,  son  ef 

Old  Pretender,  having  been  furnishec 

France  with  a  small  supply  of  money 

arms,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Locha 

in  the  Western  Highlands,  in  1745, 

was  joined  by  a  considerable  numbe 

the   people.     Marching   southwards   ^ 

1500   Highlanders,   his   forces  increa 

as   he    advanced,    he   entered    Edinbi 

without  opposition;  and  having  defei 

Sir    John    Cope    near    Prestonpans 

marched    into    England.     He    now    I 

Carlisle,    and    advanced    through    I 

caster,     Preston,     and     Manchester, 

Derby,  within  100  miles  of  London; 

finding  himself  disappointed  of  expr( 

succors   from   France,   and    the    Eng 

Tories,  contrary  to  his  expectations,  h 

ing  aloof,  he  commenced  his  retreat  i 

Scotland,  closely  pursued  by  the  kii 

troops,    whom     he    again    defeated 

Falkirk.     With    this    victory    his    g 

fortune  terminated.    The  Duke  of  Ci 

berland,    baring    arrived    from    the   c 

tinent.   put  himself  at    the  head   of 

forces  which  were  destined  to  check 

rebels ;    and    the    armies    having   mot 

Culloden,    near    Inverness,    Charles   > 

completely   defeated.    After   lurking 

six  months    amid    the    wilds    of    lin 

ness-shire,    he     at     length,    with    mi 

difficulty,  escaped  to  France. 

The  war  of  the  Austrian  successi 
which  still  continued  and  vhich  was 
cause  of  hostilities  betwe.  a  the  Frei 
and  British  in  India  as  well  as  elsewlic 
was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Aix- 
Ghapelle  in  1748.  During  most  »(  t 
period  Pelham  and  his  brother,  tlio  Du 
of  Newcastle,  had  been  the  nili 
ministers,  and  in  their  hands  the  art 
government  had  reached  a  low  level  Iw 
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Hko'^'*'    ""o^Uty    and    ablUty.      In 

wa«  introduced  and   the  old  atule  Mnl 
eleven  days  behind,  the  3d  of  ffieXr 
1«52,  was  called  the  14»h    "\  P"t''^'"'*<^r> 

time  the  IstTjanuaJJ'^Ja/fiAaTl 

a  determined   eflfon  aJalL"  the   6rTt1?h 

ica°and  t"hft?'^rri{^°«  *"  North  Amer^ 
u  I."  •?  *"*  ^  ^^  Indies,  and  at  first  th» 
British  met  with  several  dfsaS  in 
America.  In  1756  the  Seven  Yeart"w«r 
broke  out,  Austria  and  France  be^M 
allied  on  the  one  side,  and  IWia  and 

at?effi    theXi^''}.^''  ''"^   "'   b~ 
ri.„     iS    .  ®   British   apmg   it,    Euron* 

™i.l^°£  .".°*'*'  *  f""  warmSe^ 
sli  empire  in  the  East,  and  together  w^fii 


fiiitaia 

Th«  li!*  .  "    payment    of    the    interM? 

fifes  £"£'^ru"F"'" 

dutlM   on    ti,i    A     P'^'ng  certain  stamp 
partly  by  the  influence  of  the  ire7t  Pi?t 

TovTnihenrT   "- "Chatham,'tn  ''^^ 
himself  to  carry^'t  "t     TheT'*'?f'  *** 


i-;.r?  tne.awession  of  George  III  in 
1<00  hostilities  were  still  carried  nn 
Kem-rally  to  the  advantage  of  the  French 
as  tar  as  the  theater  of  war  in  Germanv 
vas  concerned,  but  still  "ore  to  S 
Ws  ,n  the  other  quarters  of  the  world 

lu  a  struggle   for   supremacy,   and    thu 


the    bill  ant    defense    of    r jk— w    ^i  • 
General  Eliott   (ITTftssf .  9^^/*i'5'' .  •'^ 

From  1783  to  1801  the  government  of 
Britain    was   directed    by    WiS   Pitt 

roller  Ai«?,ett^ 

ment'^ir V"^  India,  and  the  imSfac" 
^e    fir.f    «1^^\  Hastings,  were  Imoi 

ittenUon    of  S', '''' "^    ~^»P'«i    ^^ 
the   Irish   ho-1   1,"'    ministry.     In    1782 

Britain     th»^  ''^^°  "^'^  *«  "tort  from 

wit^'the  &i!.a"W.Jl  \^J.  ftrnggS 
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tdat  from  thia  year  there  were  two  lode* 
pendent  govemments  in  the  British  Iilec 
till  1800,  when  Pitt,  who  had  in  th« 
Interval  had  some  experience  of  the  diffi* 
eulties  arising  out  of  two  coordinate 
legislatures,  contrived  once  more  to  unite 
them. 

In  17S0  the  E^ench  Revolution  began. 
For    a     time     there    wan    considerable 
sympathy   in   England   with   this   move* 
ment ;    but    as    the    revolutionaries    pro- 
ceed*^ to  extreme  measures  there  was  a 
reaction    in    English    feeling,    of    which 
Edmund    Burlce    became    the    great    ex- 
ponent.  and  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI 
gave  rist'  to  diplomatic  measures,  which 
nnally  terminated  in  a  declaration  of  war 
against    Britain    by    the    National    Con- 
vention,  February  1,  1703.    At  first  Brit- 
ain   co-operated    with    Prussia,    Austria, 
etc.,  aKainst  Fronce,  and  successes  were 
gained  both  by  sea  and  land;  but  later 
on     the    contineut    the    armiec    of    tlie 
French  Republic  were  everywhere  trium- 
phant, and  in  1707  Britain  stood  alone 
In  the  conflict,  and  indeed  soon  found  a 
European  coalition  formed   against  her. 
The  war  was  now  largely  maritime,  and 
the    naval    successes    of    Jervis    off    St. 
Vincent    and    Duncan    off    Camperdown 
were  followed,   when  Bonaparte  led   an 
expedition  to  Egypt,  having  India  as  its 
ultimate  object,  by  the  victories  of  Nelson 
in    Aboukir    Bay,    and    Abercromby    at 
Alexandria.     In  1708  a  rebellion  in  Ire- 
land had  to  be  crushed.     Peace  was  made 
in  18U"J  by  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  only 
to  be  broken  by  another  declaration  of 
war  in  1S03,  as  the  ambitious  projects  of 
Napoleon    became    evident.     In   spite    of 
the  efforts  of  Pitt  (who  died  in  ISOG)  in 
the  way  of  forming  and  supporting  with 
funds   a    new   coalition   against   France, 
the   military   genius   of   Napoleon   swept 
away  all  opposition  on  land,  though  the 
naval  victory  of  Trafalgar  (1805)  estab- 
lished England's  supremacy  on  the  seas. 
Napoleon,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of 
Emperor  of  the  French  in  IbOu,  and  was 
now  virtually  the  ruler  of  Europe,  put 
forth    his    Berlin    decrees    (1S07),    pro- 
hibiting all  commerce  with  Britain  where- 
ever  his  power  reached,  set  his  brother 
Joseph    on    the    throne    of    Spain,    and 
occupied  Portugal.     But  the  spirit  of  re- 
sistance had  now  taken  deep  root  in  the 
British  people,  and  in  180S  troops  were 
sent  into  Spain  under  Sir  John  Moore. 

t^^i  vv-'ir"?  ^S*''"  J^'fllingtou,  then  Gen- 
eral Wellesley,  landed  in  Portugal.  Then 
«egan  that  famous  seiit-s  of  successful 
operations  (the  Peninsular  War)  which 
drove  back  the  French  into  their  own 
toiintry,  and  powerfully  contributed  to 
undermine  the  immense  fabric  of  Napo- 


leon's con«]ne«ta.  The  failure  of 
French  invasion  of  RusRia  led  to  1 
being  occupied  in  1814,  Napoleon  de| 
and  exiled  to  Elba,  and  Louia  X 
placed  on  the  throne  of  France.  Ei 
ing  in  1815,  Napoleon  appeared 
more  in  the  field  with  a  large  a 
Wellington  and  BlUcher  hastened  ti 
pose  him,  and  at  Waterloo  Napol 
long  career  of  conquest  ended  in  a  ci 
ing  defeat.  The  restoration  of  I 
followed,  and  Napoleon  was  sent  to 

Prison  of  St.  Helena.  Of  her  conqi 
iritain  retained  Tobago,  St.  L 
Mauritius,  the  Cape  of  Good  h 
Demerara,  Essequibo,  Berbice,  H« 
land,  and  Malta;  Ceylon  and  Trie 
had  been  gained  in  1802.  Therefore  i 
ain  emerged  from  this  long  stri 
with  a  very  great  increase  of  territ 
possessions  and  pulitical  importance. 
After  the  termination  of  the  ^ 
with  Napoleon  many  things  concurrt 
make  a  troublous  era  in  the  home  ad 
istration.  The  new  burden  of  debt  w 
the  wars  had  left  on  the  nation,  the 
harvests  of  1816  and  1817,  a  succes 
of  governments  which  had  no  idea 
that  of  absolute  resistance  to  all  refo 
etc.;  all  these  contributed  to  incr 
discontent.  The  result  was  a  st 
Itndicai  agitation,  accompanied  oftei 
serious  riots  throughout  the  country,  i 
especially  in  the  large  towns,  and' 
demands  for  reform  in  parliament 
tlie  system  of  representation.  The  d 
of  George  III  and  accession  of  Gc 
IV.  In  1820,  made  little  change  in 
respect.  From  1822  a  succession  of 
•statesmen.  Canning,  Peel,  and  Lord  (i 
gave  the  government  a  more  liberal  t 
and  did  much  to  satisfy  the  popular 
mauds.  The  Catholics  were  aduiltif( 
parhament;  the  severity  of  tlie 
restrictions  on  commerce  was  rela> 
and  in  the  face  of  a  determined  opi 

^^y'i^'^'K^'*'y  <^a'"«?<i  the  Reform 
of  18d2   (two  years  after  the  access 
of  William  IV),  which  gave  large  uia 
facturing  towns  a  voting  power  iu  s. 
proportion     to     their     importance, 
practically     transferred     the    center 
political  power  from   the  aristocratic 
the  middle  classes.     The  next  great  riu 
measure    was    the    abolition    of    ne 
sla^ry   In    every    British    possession 

William  IV  died  June  20,  1837,  ) 
was  succeeied  by  Victoria.  Tlie  j 
following  i'.  notable  as  that  in  whi-  h 
Oliartists  began  their  movement  for 
form,  which  continued  more  or  1 
active,  with  popular  assemblies,  prosen 
tiona  of  monster  petitions,  and  occasioi 
tumult^  m  1848,  when  it  was  witb( 
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™^^ii»rt.«  tort  'Abertffi  SiS,".?,^ 

lis  'H°  *°''  «««'  tburSi™  to  ore? 

raieitine.  ibe  Emperor  of  RusHin  i.«. 
.senting  concessions  made  to  French  dlf 
otees,   sent   Prince  Menschikoff   ♦«  <^  '^' 

£  fsM  r?^'  ,1!"  ,**■  d«=lared,  June 
*^'*'  :•*«»•     V°  ^^^  plea  that  it  waa  Vm 

deX'^whh'^Tuk'l"^^'*  *  '^'^  "^"d  "" 
f  iillzf  '^"i.-.-'-urkey,  Frac-e  and  Britain 

&  llS"  Th"':*  *«'^'''«'  Russia,  AIa?ch 
*  n       J  •     ■^°®  invasion  of   the   Crimon 

liengal,  the  whole  of  OudI,  and  a  larse 
portion  of  Central  India;  l^ut  In  %.  com! 
paratlvely    short    time    'tO.OUO    BrS 

•Sriik^Te'  aiTS'^'^Se  ^y^S 
iluttHv.)  One  result  of  the  mutiny  was 
that,  by  a  bill  passed  Aug.  27 1858  Th« 
sovereignty  hitherto  exercis^'  ovS'  Si 
Br  i8h  possessions  in  India  by  thlEait 

Ifsiir  .,**."    ''^t^    China     (1858    and 
baSd'  a^nlf^P*.,^^!"^.  Canton  w^  bSm- 

new  rf,^!.  *°**  France,  opened  up  five 
IdTaiSLpr  ^T^"  *"  ^^'^^^  '^ith  other 
\m  v^^r*  ^'«  S'eat  Civil  war  in 
Hmf"-*^.^""  1*^1  to  18G5  had  for  a 
Se  Vtu^T-  ""'''  °°  the  cotton^ 
Sre3.°  ^««!'''^''^'/«"«iP8  widespread 
uisrresg.       (See    Co«o»    Famine )      Bp- 

«n«nt,  which  bad  for  iu  object  the  sep- 


dom'^^LJa""*  ''■"'°  *•""  United  Kin,. 
?Vn?a«T       ""^   ■*""®  excitement.     bJJ 

by^'SS^g^rrnrntrwuV   f"^"'^*'* 

Ky?n%lrHVvC*E."rr:5 

of  "the  act  by  whfcr  ^'u^^rl^',  "»""»« 
Canada  w..%oSl  Jted'"  I^^^th^i 
AbTMinlan     expedition     set     out      -^ 

cf^ivli1n**J*^'-'.''«  «»«'  of"fengnS 
captives — In  the  unrlnit  of  IRflH      iJrll 

M^ViirlJr^  »K*a«  2Seed^  by' 
nirfr  H  "  •"*  ^^I^^'  of  the  Conservative 
party    then  m  office.     Before  the  end  of 

l5bPrnf,"in*  f*""^"',  ^'^<^tion  put  the 
«tnn„'  "  i"  .P;"^'"'"-  'n  l^^CO  Mr  Glad! 
stones  administration  passed  a  bill  fnJ 
the  disestablishtjient  of  Ihe  Iri«h  ChurJh 
In  1>><0  an  Irish  Land  Uw  Bill  havin- 
for  its  obj..rt  the  regulation  of  the  rell' 
tions   between   landlord   and    tenant    bt 

tCirf'  "^.  ^"""8  t»>«  «ame  SXi^ 
the  act  of  parliament  establishinK  a  rm 

was'paS""  llf  f«"-?HV°  '«'   KnJla'Ld 

Scotch  Education  Act.  Early  In  1874 
Mr.  Gladstone  dissolved  parliament    uIa 

turned,  Mr.  Disraeli  (afterwards  Fori 
5,f.Beaconsfield)  again 'became  preiS^? 
The  Ashantee  war,  begun  the  oreXtiM 
year  was  brouglit  to  a  succlss^ul  tei! 
mination   early   in    1874      In    ihto  Ik 

"he'  tftle^"{:?'^^"'  ^°^^»  ^^  aSd*Jo' 

R,L-:'y^•°u  ^^^  ^"«en.  During  the 
Kusso-Turkish   war   of  1877-78   Britain 

Dart"'?n^ho"''''A',''"^  ^"^^  an  imSrtait 
K,ri,„  r-***®   settlement   effected    by    the 

ke?\he  rie^r?;"'^  "''^'''''^  from  T?,! 
c/Drul!  Thp„°  ?=,?P^.*°'*  administer 
'j'iprus.      men     followed     a     war     in 

y.!?V'"i*'"''.a  ^a""  with  the  Kaffirs  o^ 
?f"lt"TVn^?atl'"^'  '^^  ""^  ^'•'  «-" 
is6»  °^!^   parliament    was    returned    Id 
M^<-^H^/  '""^  ^'''^"'  niajority7and 
Tif;«    1^1-"°^  °°^^  t^o''^  i^<^ame  premier. 

?re  and"[l'^.?^    ^"^'f^.  "    ^^''^■^'^t    tot 
Ireland  (1881),  an  act  for  puttinx  dowa 

crime  in  Ireland  (1882),  a  refofm  Tc! 
chrse'^nU^'  ^°'T^''  «"f  countrfraS 
seafl  flJf  n>kf °K  .t  "distribution  of 
Thi  Jnf  .^  ^^'  ^^^  already  described, 
offo-  ^"^  'Tf^^V^^  ""^  Britain  in  Egyptian 
affairs  led  to  the  bombardment  of  Alexan- 
dria by  the  British  fleet  (Julv  1^2? 
and  the  sending  of  an  amy  iSo  E^fp^* 
to  quell  the  rebellion  headed  by  AroW 
^M?*Vu^'^^.^'»  '^as  ««on  accomplishSJ 
whUe  the  rising  under  the  Mahdi  in  thi 
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llud«n  eaoaed  Britiih  troops  to  be  d»> 
■pttehcd  to  Soaktm,  and  another  force  to 
M  Mnt  by  way  of  the  Nile  (in  the 
•ntumn  of  18o4)  to  rtlicve  General 
Gordon  at  Khartoum,  an  object  which  it 
waa  too  late  to  accomplieh.  Since  that 
date  Britain  has  been  the  controlUng 
power  in  Kjypt  and  baa  recovered  for  it 
the  lost  Sudan  territory,  and  in  the 
yean  that  followed  the  British  holdings 
of  A'rlcan  territory  were  largely  in- 
»eased,  Britain  gaining  the  most  in  the 
partition  of  Africa  among  the  European 
powers.  Oct.  11,  1800,  war  was  declared 
by  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orang<} 
Free  State,  the  aim  b>>iug  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  British  paramountcy  in  South 
Africa.  This  led  to  t^^e  annexation  of 
those  states  by  the  British  in  lOCO,  after 
a  fierce  contest,  in  which  the  British 
met  with  numerous  disastrous  reverses 
at  first.  In  1000  a  new  parliament  was 
Mected,  which  again  supported  the  Con- 
sen-ative  ministry,  with  a  slightly  in* 
creased  majority.  Queen  Victoria  died 
January  22,  1001,  and  was  succeeded  by 
her  son,  Edward  VII. 

The  reign  of  thf>  new  monarch  was  one 
of  peaceful  conditions,  yet  of  frequent 
threats  of  war  and  of  continued  prepara- 
tion for  possible  hostilities,  especially  with 
Germany,  which  had  become  a  great  com- 
mercial rival  of  Britain.  This  led  to 
a  treat  increase  in  the  British  navy, 
and  to  the  building  of  a  class  of  warships 
known  as  Dreadnoughts,  larger  and  more 
powerful  than  any  then  In  existence. 
But  no  advantage  was  gained  by  this, 
for  the  other  nations  responded  by  build- 
Inc  still  larger  vessels.  To  secure  her 
colonial  interests  in  the  East  Britain 
made  a  treaty  of  "Uiance  with  Japan 
for  mutual  aid  and  assistance  in  certain 
exigencies.  Changes  in  political  condi- 
tion took  place  in  tne  great  British 
eolonlea.  C&nada  had  long  been  com- 
bined into  a  practicaUy  independent  com- 
monwealth and  the  Australian  colonies 
took  similar  action  in  1900,  forming 
an  Australian  federacion.  In  1010  the 
South  African  colonies  took  similar  ac- 
tion, forming  a  South  African  Union 
composed  of  Cape  Colony,  Transvaal, 
Orange  River  Colony  and  Natal.  In 
India,  meanwhile,  great  unrest  was  dis- 
played by  '.he  natives,  who  showed  a 
strong  revolutionary  spirit  and  in  Egypt 
a  spirit  of  revolt  against  British  domina- 
tion was  manifested.  Nearer  home  the 
question  of  Irish  unrest  was  promi- 
nent, the  desire  for  home  rule  being 
vigorously  displayed,  while  the  misery  of 
the  Irish  peasantry  called  for  some  radical 
steps  of  alleviation.  Thi<-  was  in  large 
toeasore  accomplished  io  &  law  passed  '>y 
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parliament  in  1008,  intended  to  brir 
•boat  th«  abolition  of  the  evils  of  law 
lordlsm.  Parliament  undertook  vo  assii 
tenants  to  pay  for  their  farms  and  ali 
to  loan  them  a  large  sum  of  money  f 
low  Interest  and  on  lung  terms  of  rep&' 
ment  These  measures  proved  high 
beneficial  and  prumised  to  bring  to  n 
end  the  long  misery  of  the  Irish  farmii 
population.  In  England  questions  ( 
political  economy  became  proroinen 
The  Conservative  ministry,  which  hi 
long  been  in  power  under  I»rd  Saliitbui 
and  his  successor.  Balfour,  came  to  an  ei 
in  1005  when  a  Liberal  ministry  sui 
ceeded  under  Campbeii-ltannerniHn,  wi 
was  succeeded  in  1808  by  Herbert  Hem 
Asquith,  with  Dnvid  Lloyd-Georze  < 
Chancellor  of  the  Exohe(|uer.  The  latt< 
played  a  prominent  part  by  bringing  in 
financial  measure  fur  the  adequate  tax 
tion  of  the  estates  of  the  great  Ian 
holders,  which  had  long  paid  mei 
nominal  taxes.  A  system  of  old  age  ii 
■urance  was  also  adopted  and  went  ini 
effect  on  January  1,  1000,  under  wliii 
small  pensions  were  to  be  paid  to  mr 
over  seventy  years  of  age.  The  attemi 
to  pass  the  radical  budget  was  bitterl 
resisted  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  nu 
passed  after  a  new  purliament  had  b<  < 
elected  in  which  the  Liberals  were  su| 
ported.  Edward  VII  died  on  May 
lOlv/.  lie  was  succeeded  by  his  oltlei 
surviving  son  under  the  title  of  Georj 
V,  his  coronation  taking  place  in  Jun 
1911.  The  events  of  his  early  reis 
were  a  movement  which  ended  in  depri 
ing  the  House  of  Lords  of  its  power  ( 
vetoing  acts  of  the  Liower  House,  and 
measure  widely  increasing  the  prinrip 
of  national  insurance.  Later  measur 
of  importance  were  the  disestablishmei 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  Wales  ac 
an  act  providing  Home  Bule  for  Irelan 
Upon  the  decliration  of  hostilities  i 
Europe,  in  July,  1914,  Britain  annouDo 
that  ID  accordance  with  the  terms  of  h< 
agrees  ent  with  France  she  would  nc 
permit  Germany  to  attack  France  or  vii 
late  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  guarai 
teed  by  the  Powers  in  18.S2.  War  agaiiis 
Germany  Aras  accordingly  declared.  Hiil 
ain  was  very  differently  situated  from  tb 
other  countries  involved  in  the  stupemiou 
struggle,  which  began  in  Au^st,  lDl;i 
While  Germany,  France.  Russia,  Anstri 
and  Italy  bad  systems  of  conscription  an 
large  numbers  of  citizens  who  bad  beei 
trained  in  military  duties,  Biitai: 
depended  solely  on  a  volunteer  army,  an 
its  interests  were  so  widespread  over  tb 
earth  that  its  small  standing  army  wa 
scattered  among  its  many  colonies,  fspt 
cially  in  India,  there  being  comparative!' 
few  at  home  and  in  readiness  for  immecU 
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the  other  nation,     Thni   «k^O''o  »' 


Brifannieit 


Permany 


other  tvMs  of  wI^M^f.  f^'troyen,    and 
doae  priaoner  In  i?-  „-*''?  J^^fmnn  navr 

peninsula  of  Gallip^lit  but  the  ftrS  hJd 

troMH  Ani  *^®  enterprise  proved  a  disaa- 
Germ/n 'i"!*-  ^^  "««'''^«  ^^le  work  of  SS 
«^^8  was  uSrfdr"'  ^KT'"^  notable  8?«! 

was'  tha«L^^  ^*°f  Americana.  Thii 
«  ii,  J«*  'IE  *°  *^«  «e"e8  of  attacka 
»h!«K     "'^^   citizena   on   the  hirt   aeaS 

RSin7o"t£'Sir.''^''''    *"'   ^""'^ 


•iIRV'f?"'"*"*  °'  "reat  Britain  iii«a>.' 

Uf  m  ail  unr  went  oc  with  diacnmiir 

4«D  0&°?  <»'  1M7  theW.nd"ii,X  ha'd' 
SSTtW*^  ^'^^  ^  »»>•  field  7nj£ 

Empire   had    loyally    aided    thZ   -  ♦?■ " 

Ar.i'.sst^'Si^iSfi&'^'jS; 


wiZ.*  '.  ^"^°»  the  German  Hjeh  Son. 

tleet,  consisting  of  71   v««.ia    „1    "*'"■ 

peace   trentv       a*   *i,         "aning  of  the 

Canada  and  the  U.  S.  in  1919.  *"' 

Britannia   (brl-tan'ni-a),  the  ancient 
name  of  Britain. 

Britannia  Metal,  ij^  <»"ed  wam 

compound  or  alloy  oi  ^^th  Tffi 

BritannionS    (bri-tan'i-koa),   aon  of 
Claudiua,  bj  MessSfna^r™  i^Siia: 


British  Association 


British  Colmnbi 


•oned  A.D.  56,  He  was  passed  over  by 
his  father  for  the  son  of  his  new  wife 
Affrippina.  This  son  became  the  emperor 
Nero,  whose  fears  that  he  might  be  dis- 

e laced   by  the  natural  successor  of  the 
ite    emperor    caused    him    to    murder 
Britsnnicus. 

British  Association,  T.d^J^r 

Science,  a  society  first  organized  in 
1831,  mainly  through  the  exertions  of 
Sir  David  Brewster,  whose  object  was  to 
assist  the  progress  of  discovery,  and  to 
disseminate  the  latest  results  of  scientific 
research,  by  bringing  together  men  em- 
inent in  all  the  several  departments  of 
science.  Its  first  meeting  was  held  at 
York,  on  September  20,  1831,  under  the 
presidency  of  Lord  Milton;  and  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  the  United  Kingdom  have 
ou  different  occasions  formed  the  place 
of  rendezvous,  a  different  locality  being 
chosen  every  year.  The  nances  extend 
j;enerally  over  about  a  week.  The  society 
IS  divided  into  sections,  which,  after  the 
president's  address,  meet  separately  dur- 
ing the  seances  for  the  reading  of  papers 
and  conference.  Soirees,  conversaziones, 
lectures,  and  other  general  meetings  are 
usually  held  e'>ch  evening  during  the 
meeting  of  the  Association.  As  the  funds 
which  the  society  collects  at  each  meet- 
ing are  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  its 
expenses,  it  is  enabled  to  make  money 
grants  for  particular  scientific  inquiries. 

given  to  the  British  protectorates  in 
South  Central  Africa,  but  more  par- 
tuiilariy  to  the  largo  protectorate  on  the 
>liir^  and  about  I^ke  Nyaaa.  In  1007 
the  official  title  of  this  territorv  was 
inaiiged   to  N.vasaland    (which  see). 

British  Columbia.  ?  British  colony 

'in        tn(>       Kfiiifli. 


^in  the  south- 
western section  of  Canada  and  forming 
with  Vancouver  Island  a  province  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  It  is  situated 
partly  between  the  Rooky  Mountains  and 
the  Pacific,  partly  between  Alaska  and 
the  meridian  of  120"  w.,  and  extends 
ft-om  the  L.S.  boundary  north  to  the 
60th  parallel  n.  lat.     Area,  372,630  sn. 

JS-ii  -.Ji"'^.''"^'"'^  Vancouver  Island). 
lill  1858  It  was  part  of  the  Hudson 
Kay  Territory;  in  that  year  gold  dis- 
coveries brought  settlers,  and  it  became 
a  colony.  Vancouver  Island,  16,000  sq. 
miles,  became  a  colony  at  the  same  time, 
but  was  afterwards  joined  to  British 
Columbia;  the  conjoined  colony  entered 
the  Dominion  as  a  province  in  1871  The 
coast-line  is  much  indented,  and  is  flanked 
by  numerous  islands,  the  Queen  Charlotte 
Ulands  being  the  chief  after  Vanco«T«r. 


The     Interior     is     mountainons,     beli 
traversed  by  the  Cascade  Mountains  ne 
the  coast,  and  by  the  Rocky  Mountai 
further  west    There  a.e  numerons  lak< 
generally  long  and  narrow,  and  lying 
the  deep  ravines  that  form  a  feature 
the  surface  and  are  traversed  by  numi 
pus   rivers.     Of  these   the   Fraser,   wi 
its   tributary   the  Thomson,   belongs  e 
tirely   to   the   colony,   as   dws   also   tl 
bkeena;  while  the  upper  cours««s  of  tl 
I'eace  River  and  of  the  Columbia  ali 
belong  to  it.    All  except  the  Peace  fii 
their  way  to  the  Pacific.     Its  mounta 
ranges  (highest  summits:  Mount  Forbf 
13,400  feet,   and   Mount   Brown,   10,0( 
feet)   afford  magnificent  timber   (Inclui 
ing   the   Douglas  pine   and   many   oth( 
trees)  ;  and  between  the  ranges  are  wit 
grassy  prairies.     Part  of  the  interior 
so  dry  in  summer  as  to  render  irrigatio 
necessary,  and   the  arable  land  is  con 
paratively  limited  in  area,  but  there  "s 
vast  extent  of  splendid  pasture  land.    Di 
climate  is  mild  in  the  lower  valleys,  bt 
severe  in   the  higher  levels;   it  is  ver 
healthful.     The    chief    products    of    tli 
colony  are  gold,  coal,  silver,  iron,  coppoi 
galena,  mercury,  and  other  metals;  liiij 
ber,  furs,  and  fish,  the  last,  particulail 
salmon,    being    very    abundant    in    tli 
streams  and  on  the  coasts.     Gold  exist 
almost  everywhere,  but  has  been  obtaiiiiM 
chiefly  in  the  Cariboo  district.    The  tola 
JJeW  since  l&'JS  has  been  over  $150,000, 
000.    The  coal  is  found  chiefly  in  Van 
couver  Island,  and  is  mined  at  Nanaimo 
where  large   quantities   are   now   raised 
fllining,  cattle-rearing,  agriculture,  fnilt 
growing,  salmon-canning,  and  lumbering 
are  the  chief  industries.    Victoria,  on  tii« 
s.  E.  coast  of  Vancouver   Island,  is   tlie 
capital   and   chief   town    of   the   col.pnv, 
A  ear   Victoria   is   Esquimalt,   a    Britisli 
naval  station.     Vancouver,  the  terminus 
ot  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  at  the 
mouth   of   the   Fraser,   has   grown   witli 
much  rapidity,  and  had  in  1911  a  poijiila- 
tion  of  123,902.    Other  towns  of  some  im- 
portance are  New  Westminster,  Naua.mo 
and     Rossland.     Besides     this     railwuv 
there    is    one    between     Nanaimo    auJ 
V  ictprio,  and  construction  by  the  Grand 
Irunk,  Canadian  Northern,  and  Canadian 
f  acitc  systems  has  been  active.   Steamers 
now  run  to  China  and  Japan  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
and  lines  to  Australia,  Honolulu,  etc.,  arc 
in  operation.    Like  the  other  provimos  of 
the    dominion,    British    Columbia   has  a 
*^i»»"ate  Pariiament  and  administration. 
(See    Canada.)      Schools   are   supported 
^Stirely  by  government.     Pop.  in  1S81, 
a'9U{  M2  4Sff*  ^^^^  25,000  Indian*; 


British  East  Africa 


British  East  Africa,  include,    the 

la"!^*?"^'    protectorates  *J„1    tb^''*l*L" 
lana«  or  Zanzibar   nn.i    p^wTiT-        ".    ? 

more  than  1  nnnrirvt     """.?  total  area  of 

lofty  mountain   masses      If  ;«„.^    ^'f'* 
whole   or   nart    r!.k«f'  a--  *  ^?°tains,  in 

wi  h  the  iS'  T"7  ^P^"'^^  of  antelopi? 
wirn  tne  lion,  elephant,  rhinocerna  hiJ? 
popotamus  buffalo.leopard.  ST  A] 

Taore"'Roose?elt'8  hunting"    '*^^°?    «^ 
in   IQOD-IO       Canifn]     nr  °i  experience 

British  Guiana  <««-A'nA).    a    terrl- 

wiHi  Venezuela  ^Th„  '!?."°''?''y  disputes 
until    1^3     whp„^p,.*''.!,P"te  continued 

demanded  tha^  ft  8hm?M'^'K°*  Cleveland 
•rbitratioD  •Th;!  *°ould  be  settled  by 
1899  and  a  defin  ?e  hn.^„f  ^"''"P^^^ed  in 
British  Oiim  ^«"»dary  established. 
"fUlSn  Uum.     See  Dexm-ne. 

British  Hondnras.  see  uondu- 
British  Museum,  the'"?r^'„t  Sot 


British  North  America 

c'SSSftiororiib&l^f  '"'«!>°.  on  the 
than    the    ori«toS'"^'T  . ''^    ^^-OW 
his  heiw      MonteirurHm.^  °*  kP^*'    *° 
bought  for  the  pSf^^foTiira  '^^ 
appropriated  for  thr^nsenm^^P.:  '''"' 
first  opened  on  the  l-ith  «ff  t"'  ^^^'^^  '^a" 
The  original  edifice  hav!n/^°""^''.1759. 
quate,  a  new  bund i„t°^  become  Inade- 
Street   wa°'"rei,lveTuJ^''„  IHs^^Tk" 
architect    beine    Sir    no   ?  .•^*»23,    the 
building  was'n^ot  ?impfeted^?i  f^^^^^^-or 
l^L"  "/'^   "braryTuilding   wS^'    i° 
Pleted  and  opened  at  a  cost  of  ^ino^' 
it  contains  a  circular  roo^s^i  *^^«000. 
feet  in  diame  -  "  wuk  '«ai">«-room  140 
in  height     ThiA    "*•  *  ^o™e  106  feet 
dation  for  300  roln*""  contains  accommo- 
at  Tparatedesks     whth^°"''"y  »««ted 

Stl"  tr  ""^'   -'-ie^nV'tS 
recently,    the   accommodation   havi'n<rK 

seTa^raT '^b^^Sff.  Ji  wa\  Sf/ed  t 
anT[o"\o'A  ^^^^^^^^^  th*^  re*?t- 

tory  museurhKefn  ^fe^^ari  ""t 
Kensington,   anri    thi   „..    •    ***  ®*  South 

ing  to  KVarhis tory  TncSn  P^'V*'"- 
and  mineralogy)  &^K"'°S  geology 
thither,  but  thev  still  f.^^°  transferred 
British  Museum  F„rfh  "  ^H-^  .""^  tbe 
the  Great  Sell  IZ^t^l  additions  to 
made  in  1882.  Thf  British' m°«"  ^«^« 
under  the  management  of  il/^'"^"™  » 

ss,?sS  ■•S3  f- 

>K»1».    Tnaoa     chlrtj    ^  ?™'  "'  Printed 

the  department  of^coiS"  and  ^^IV'''^' 
department  of  Bri  fsh  -ni^  'V-  *''* 
antiquities  and  ethnogrophv  ?  and^f 'T' 
Pnrtment  of  prints  and  d?Swi*nS^  the  de- 

British  North  America!  «    name 

CatlYn^d  !g^'"cl'„/Sf    r>onil'niV^o5 
comprising  ai'r&l/„J7oSr3MS 


British  South  Africa 


Broa( 


ifte 


United    States    (except   Alaska)    and   a 

Seat  many  islands. 
ritish  South  Africa,  ff^^^'fj 

Africa. 

Brittany.  •""  B«P'^gne  (bret-an'y*), 
•"  an  ancient  duchy  and  prov- 
ince of  France,  corresponding  nearly  to 
the  modem  depurtnieuts  f»f  Finistftrc, 
Cotes  du  Nord,  Morbihan,  IIlc  et  Vilaine, 
Loire  Inf^rieure.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
received  its  name  from  the  Britons  who 
were  expelled  from  England  and  took 
refuge  here  in  the  fifth  century.  Along 
the  coast  and  towards  its  seaward  ex- 
tremity the  country  is  remarkably  rugged, 
bui  elsewhere  there  are  many  beautiful 
and  fertile  tracts.  Fisheries  employ  many 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  people  still  re- 
tain their  ancient  language,  which  is 
closely  allied  to  Welsh,  and  is  exclusively 
used  by  the  peasantry  in  the  western  part 
of  the  province. 

Brittle  (^"tl)'  stars  (Ophluroidea), 
a  class  of  Echinodermata  not 
far  removed  from  the  starfishes,  but  with 
a  more  centralized  body,  longer  and  more 
sharply  defined  arms  and  greater  activ- 
ity. The  name  refers  to  the  extreme  ease 
with  which  the  arms  break.  Another 
common  name  is  sand  atars,  referring  to 
their  occasional  occurrence  on  the 
shore. 

Britten  (•"■'t'on).  John,  an  English 
writer  on  architectural  antiq- 
uities, born  in  1771;  died  in  1857.  In 
1801  appeared  the  Beauties  of  Wiltshire, 
in  two  volumes,  by  J.  Britton  and  E.  W. 
Brayley.  These  collaborators,  with 
others,  subsequently  completed  a  similar 
work  for  all  the  other  counties  of  Eng- 
land (London,  1801-16,  eighteen  vols.; 
1825,  twenty-six  vols.;  etc.).  In  1805 
Britton  published  his  Architectural  An 
tiquities  of  England  in  five  4to  vol- 
6mes,  which  was  followed  by  his  Cathc 
dral  Antiquities,  in  fourteen  volumes, 
1814-35,  and  Dictionary  of  the  Archi' 
tecture  and  Archaeology  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  1832-38.  A  large  number  of  works 
of  a  similar  character  bear  his  name  as 
joint  or  sole  author  or  editor. 

Britzka,  Britzska  iVyt^'ka).  a 

'  kind     of     small 

carriage,  the  head  of  which  is  always  a 
movable  calash,  and  having  a  place  in 
front  for  the  driver  and  a  seat  behind  for 
servants. 

Brives-la-Gaillarde  ^,Vf 7  ^  *;« ^- 

«  c     xu       .       T-,  yard),  a  town 

of  Southwestern  France,  dep.  Corrftze,  on 
the  CorrSze,  surrouuilt-ti  by  liiie  boulevards 
planted  with  elms.  Manufactures:  wool- 
S^^Am^"*''''''  <^andles,  lirandy,  etc.  Pop. 
i4,Uo4. 


Brixen  (brik'sen),  an  old  to^ 
srueu  ^ngtria,  in  Tyrol.  K 
from  Vienna  by  rail,  with  a  cat] 
Pop.  5767. 

Brixham    (briks'am),  a  seapoi 
sea-bathing     resort, 
land,  Devonshire,  on  the  louth  of  1 
Brizham  was  the  place  where  \\ 
III  landed,  Nov.  4,  1688.    Pop.  79 

Briza  C^'"*'**).  a  genua  of  g 
commonly  called  quaking 
maiden's  hair,  or  lady's  tresses, 
are  about  thirty  species,  chiefly  foi 
South  America.  Some  of  these  i 
are  sometimes  to  be  found  in  gard 
ornamental  plants. 
Prnflp'h     or     Baboach     (brdch 

jsroacn,  ^^^.^   ^  ^^^^  .^  ,, 

(Gujerat),  Hindustan,  on  the  Nerl 
one  of  the  oldest  seaports  of  \V 
India,  with  a  considerable  coasting 
The  town  was  taken  by  storm  t 
British  in  1772,  and,  with  the  di 
ceded  to  them  by  treaty  with  Sc 
in  1803.  Pop.  42,300. 
Broach  (broch*  French  broc, 
spit),  a  term  som 
applied  to  a  spire  that  springs  d 
from  a  tower,  there  being  no  interni 
parapet. 

Broad  Arrow,  *,  ^^^^'^^^^S 

'  placed  on  1 
stores  of  every  description  (as  well 
some  other  things),  to  dis- 
tinguish them  as  public  or 
crown  property,  and  to  ob- 
literate or  deface  which  is 
felony.  Persons  in  posses- 
sion of  goods  marked  with 
the  broad  arrow  forfeit  the  „ 
giK)ds  and  are  subject  to  a  ""'*" 
penalty.  The  origin  of  the  mark  : 
clearly  known. 

Broadcast  (brad'cast).  a  nio( 
sowing  grain  by  wlii( 
seed  is  cast  or  dispersed  upon  the  p 
with  the  hand  or  with  a  machine  ih 
for  sowing  in  this  manner;  oppos 
planting  in  drills  or  rows. 

Broad  Chnrch,  S  ,?""^  «^''"' 

'  nally  to  a  i;ai 
the  Church  of  England,  assumins 
midway  between  the  Low  Chiirc 
Evangelical  section  and  the  High  C; 
or  Ilitualistic;  now  widely  applii 
the  more  tolerant  and  liberal  sft  li 
auy  denomination. 

Broad  Piece,  ".    """"^  **;•",•' 

'  given  to  Englisli 
pieces  broader  than  a  guinea,  paniii 
Carolusps  and  Jaobuaes. 

Broadside  ^I'md'sid),    in   a 

engagement,  the  wholi 
charge  of  the  artillery  on  one  .-ido 
sbip  of  war.    The  term  is  al^'>  aji 


18  well 

A 


Broadside  ■   Broadstairs 


(as  well  as  oa 


or  broediwonl  wS  tbJ  ,.•.1  .  .    '^°'"'«   ''rtne    in(a    lli^!"''.'"  •"»«»>rtei  ei- 
»(  Ihe  HI,blildeS         ""°°''  ""•W"  Pop.  6ft878  "'   ""■"fcctnte  «(   ,h<S. 

Brocade  <{«*MVa,,„i„,,,n„.  Brockvilje  (t'ok'vii),  .   ,<,,,  ^ 

Mi.«=.  or  otto?  „r'S,Beo"'%k!T"'    '"'«.  ««  th.  !„?'»   ."r- =«'    "^ 

Brock.  ?">°,teteiV3T,  J"**  "»"'i'i  lUH".-;"  <=»-' 

are  supposed  to  date  from  about  thp„iwK    "^^e  a  baronet  in  l)^^!r*°^'"-     "^^  ^as 

means  of  defense.  ^  """"^  «°d  Other  hjg  profession  !iHL*»w''%'=*'°°««t«i  ^ith 
BrOCken  (frolCen),  the  highest  sum-  'f""'^  CoLtiNs^BBoS  T'  ^f'^K^'^^- 
(3742  feet)  "In   P  '^^-  "^rz  Vountains   ?fe'«S  ^««  born  in  Sdon  ISlT^S-f^ 

Sd^^'^"^::^^'^^   ff  ?.^y    «aS;  U^°|-'  Austrian 
i'in2:"died\^l>r'i''"|.   was%^^;L'   Broglie   <'>rol-Je),  a  family  of  ItaUan 


-I  oranches  in   de,  eldest  a^fn    7'     ^^'^"^  Fkancqis.  Duo 
I    amouir    tb»    .h:w  '"^H,^°  i>f  Precedinjr.  likpiritl' ir.^" 


u»y,  and  took  part  in  th« 


«'1--hS.°Z  KSluf''-''^   ''■'ta°J'2T"''SS.f  •,52°  '-  "=';  8»if- 


3rogiie 


Bromelia( 


m. 


m 

I' 


lOth  of  August  BUBpending  the  royal 
authority  was  deprived  of  his  command, 
and  afterwards  summoned  before  the 
revolutionary  tribunal  and  led  to  the 
Kuillotine.— 4.  Achille  L£oncb  Victob 
CHARLES,  Duo  DB,  peer  of  France,  son  of 
Claude  Victor,  born  in  1785;  died  in 
1870.  In  1816  he  married  a  daughter  of 
Madame  de  Sta^l,  and  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  chambers  of  peers.  After  the 
revolution  of  1830  the  Due  de  Broglle  and 
Ouizot  were  the  chiefs  of  the  party  called 
Dootrinnairea.      He     was     minister     of 

?ublic  instruction  for  a  short  time  in 
830,  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs  from 
October  1832,  to  April,  1834.  In  1849  he 
was  a  conservative  member  of  the  Ijegis- 
lative  Assembly,  and  after  the  coup  d'4tat 
he  continued  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  im* 
perial  regime.  His  latter  years  were  de- 
voted to  nbilosophical  and  literary  pur- 
suits, ana  in  1856  be  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Academy.— 5.  Albebt, 
Due  DE,  son  of  the  preceding,  statesman 
and  author,  born  in  1821.  His  principal 
work.  The  Church  and  the  Roman  Empire 
in  the  Fourth  Century,  has  passed 
through  many  editions.  He  served  as 
TT'bassadur  at  London,  minister  of 
:.)  ign  affairs,  and  head  of  a  short-lived 
-  .  alist  ministry  in  1877.  He  died  in 
1001. 

SrOSme    (^^^S'>   Ir.   and   Gael,    hrog), 
o  a   coarse    and    light    kind   of 

choe  madx.-  of  raw  or  half-tanned  leather, 
bf  one  entire  piece,  and  gathered  round 
the  foot  by  a  thong,  formerly  worn  in 
Ireland  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
The  term  is  also  used  of  the  mode  of 
pronunciation  of  English  words  peculiar 
to  the  Irish. 

Broke    ('''■«'').   Sib  philip  bowes 

Vebe,  a  British  admiral,  born 
in  1776 ;  died  in  1841 ;  distinguished  him- 
«elf,  particularly  in  1813,  as  commander 
of  the  iihannon,  in  the  memorable  action 
which  that  vessel,  in  answ-  to  a  regular 
challenge,  fought  with  t"-  (  ted  States 
vessel  Chesapeake  off  th>,  ican  coast, 

and  in  which  the  latter  vvas  captured. 

Broken  Wind.  *  disease  in  horses, 
'  one  often  accompan- 
ied with  an  enlargement  of  the  lungs  and 
heart,  which  disables  them  for  bearing 
fatigue.  In  this  disease  the  expiration 
of  the  air  from  the  lungs  occupies  double 
the  time  that  the  inspiration  of  it  does; 
it  requires  also  two  efforts  rapidly  suc- 
ceeding to  each  other,  attended  by  a 
slight  spasmodic  action,  in  order  fully  to 
accomplish  It.  It  is  caused  by  rupture 
of  the  air-cells,  and  there  ia  no  known 
cure  for  it. 

Broker  ('>'''k'"),    an    agent    who    is 
employed  to  conclude  bargains 


or  transact  business   for  others   in 
sideration  of  a  cliarge  or  compensa 
which    is   usually    in    proportion    to 
extent  or  value  of  the  transaction 
Dieted  by  him,  and  is  called   hrokei 
In     large     mercantile    communities 
business     of     each     broker     is     usi 
limited  to  a  particular  class  of  trai 
tions,  and  thus  there  are  brokers 
several  distinctive  name.i,  as  hill  bra 
who  buy  and  sell  bills  of  exchange 
others ;  insurance  brokers,  who  nego 
between  underwriters  and  the  ownei 
vessels    and     shippers    of    goods ; 
brokers,  who  are  the  agents  of  ownei 
vessels  in  chartering  them  to  mereli 
or  procuring  freights  for  them  from 
port  to  another ;  stock  brokers,  the  aj 
of  dealers  in  shares  of  joint-stock 
panics,  government  securities,  and  ( 
monetary  investments. 

Brombere    (brom'birg),  a  towi 

o      Prussia,    provinn 
Posen,  on  the  Brahe,  near  its  conflu 
with  the  Vistula.     Among  its  Indus 
are    machinery,    iron-founding,    tani 
paper,  tobacco,  chicory,  pottery,  distil 
and  brewing.     The  Bromberg  Canal 
nects  the  Brahe  with  the  Netz,  and 
establishes      communication      with 
Vistula,  the  Oder,  and  the  Elbe. 
54,229. 

Brome  0"*^™)'  Alexander,  a  n 
Lnglisn  poet  and  dramo 
born  in  1020 ;  died  in  1666.  He  was 
author  of  many  royalist  songs 
epigrams.  Published  The  Cunnimj  . 
ers,  a  comedy ;  Fancy's  Festivals,  He 
etc. ;  Translation  of  Horace. 
Brotnp  BiciiABO,  poet  and  drama 
.Diuiuc,   ^j^j  .^  ^052.     He  wrote 

Jovial  Crew,  The  Northern  Law, 
many  other  plays,  ten  of  which  ^ 
edited  and  published  by  Alexander  Hr 
soon  after  his  death.  Fie  was  origin 
a  servant  of  Ben  Jonson's,  on  wl 
style    he    endeavored    to    mold    Lis  ( 

Brome-grass,  *^«  o**"?  .fivcn 

»  '    grasses    of    the  g« 

Brotnui.  Nearly  200  species  have  1 
described,  occurring  both  in  the  Old 
the  New  World.  They  are  known 
having  their  spikelets  many-floworod, 
awnless  glumes  to  each  floret,  two  ps 
or  valves,  the  lowermost  of  which  La 
rough,  straight,  rigid  awn  proem 
from  below  the  tip  of  the  valve.  T 
are  not  held  in  much  estimation  by 
farmer,  but  an  Australian  species, 
Schraderi,  is  strongly  recommended  » 
forage  plant. 

BrOmeliaceS    (bro-me-W-a'se-e). 
pineapple    family, 
natural     order     of     endogenous    plai 
taking  its  name  from  the  genus  Brom 


•meUacea  I    Bromine 


Talne,  bat  some  species  are  cStivited  in 
hothouaea  for  the  beauty  of  f hpir  fl„  *° 
They  can  exist  in  dry  hot  «?i  Juu"'.' 
contact  with  the  ewth  and  Tn^^hV' 
houses    are    often    kept^'huSf  iJ\Si 

Bromine  i''/«'™In,   brs'min  ;  Gr 

lymooi  ur,  atomic  weizht  «n  it  «»• 
general  chemical  proDertiP,  Sf  °  *'i? 
resembles  chlorine  and  ir^i„^     'J  .  ""^^Ji 

emit,  t^rJ^Ki     Y.  ^'/'I,','"'  .I"'' 

Bromley    i'^'om'li),  a  town  of  Enft- 

8-8.E.  of  Lois   t^^Hh**'  *^f°*'.«  '""«« 
forty  widowf  «f  i?'    ^"'^   *    hospital   for 

Rochpstoi.  '"-/^'"«'"s     to     the    Bishop    of 

WOmsgrOVe  <^^™™?'«r6v).     a     town 
jounty  of  Worce^fpr    v/^°.?'     *>»     tl^e 

Birmingham,   o^^lhp'  il'H!*^^,  «•"«'•  o' 
Stiwarn       IV  -1      r .      ***"    bank    of    tfie 

Kv^'H,pr*'^°^^'?«   '^    the   chief   in! 

,  «•  the  right  lun,"^h^^  *^u''''*-  «"«  «»'°« 
•<i  ramJfyini  ?f;«*^*  °*''*'"  *°  the  left. 


Bronchitis  lJr?."'''tl«),  an  Inflam. 
membrane  of  th^l^°x.P'.  the  mucoua 
alr-pawges  ieadin/T'''Hu*"'^  o*"  th* 


Bronchi  and  their  Ramlflcatlona. 


acr°°rTh"  m^'  !?«'  "''^  .»'«  ^'*»'« 
those  of  a  feverish  cnM   ^^'"Ptoms    are 

ache,  lassitude  and  ««  ^*"^'*  ''.'  ^^*<'- 
which  are  8uc%Sd  h.'f'''^'*'"*]  '^«"«h, 
cough  ocourrinffln  no**^  *  "'''"^  frequent 
tion'  of  Swfsh^ma'KTd  fX^""; 
peat  oppression  on  the  chest  &f  *' 
tacks  of  acute  bronphi'lT^  o5  r  '^"Sbt  at- 
not  very  dancprm,»      a    ^™  Sequent  and 

sis,  -IF^srS  °-- 

cough,  shortness  of^breath^^.^d'""'     "^ 

accompanying  compHcatTons.  ""^  '^'"''"'^ 
iSrOncnOCele  <bron'ko.8gl).     See 

iSrongniart  (bron-nyHr),  Alexandpe, 

mineralogist   born  in  Itto  ^fPL^'^.'^'   «°d 
He  was  IppoiS  in  ^mV.r^'^.  ^°  ^847. 

porcelain  KufI?toryTs&Vl^? 

appeared     his     Traits  ^i7\  ■    ^^^ 

Description  G6olaain:!t  J^'IT  ^^  wote 
Pano-  II.  also'Tote  tthef"^?*  ^^ 
D^iueralogy  and  geology  and  l„Y^'  "° 
peared  his  TraifA  df/'/r^tf  cJ^ ''^' 
"e  was  a  member  of  < si  F^^w^V-f". 
Sciences,  and  in  1S99  ®  Academy  of 
as  professor  of  mineralLvT^'t^'i  "*«' 
of  Natural  HisTorv -Hf-  V**  ?^"'^»™ 


i-  ;= 


\m  ^ 


Ironte 


died  in  1R76 ;  became  profesaor  of  botany 
at  the  Jardin  des  Plantea,  Taris,  in  1S33 ; 
and  was  the  anther  of  aeveral  botanical 
worlca  held  in  hixh  esteem. 
nrnTttA  (bron'ta),  a  town  of  Sicily, 
AJTUUbO  22  miles  N.  N.  w.  of  Catania, 
in  a  picturesque  situation  at  the  w.  base 
of  Mount  Etna.  Lord  Nelson  was 
created  Duke  of  Bronta  by  the  Neapnl- 
itan  government  in  1709.  Pop.  20,306. 
Bronte  (bron'te),  Cuablotte  (after- 
wards  Mas.  Nicholls),  an 
English  novelist,  bom  at  Thornton,  in 
Yorkshire,  2l8t  April,  1816;  died  at 
Haworth,  Slst  March,  1855.  She  was 
the  third  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Patrick 
Bronte,  rector  of  Thornton,  and  after- 
wards of  Haworth,  a  moorland  village 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  about 
4  miles  from  Keighley.  In  1842  Char- 
lotte went  with  her  sister  Emily  to 
Brussels,  with  the  view  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  French  and  German 
languages,  and  she  subsequently  taught 
for  a  year  in  the  school  she  had  attended 
there.  In  1844  arrangements  were  en- 
tered into  by  ter  and  her  sisters  Anne 
and  Emily  to  open  a  school  at  Haworth, 
but  from  the  want  of  success  in  obtain- 
ing pupils  no  progress  was  ever  made 
with  their  scheme.  They  resolved  now  to 
turn  their  attention  to  iiterarjr  composi- 
tion ;  and  in  184U  a  volume  ot  poems  by 
the  three  sisters  was  published,  under 
the  names  of  Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton 
BelL  It  was  issued  at  their  own  risk, 
and  attracted  little  attention,  so  tbey 
quitted  poetry  for  prose  fiction,  and  pro- 
duced each  a  novel.  Charlotte  (Currer 
Bell)  entitled  her  production  The  Pro- 
fessor, but  it  was  everywhere  refused  by 
the  publishing  trade,  and  was  not  given 
to  the  world  till  after  her  death.  Emily 
(Ellis  Bell)  with  her  tale  of  Wuthering 
Heights,  and  Anne  {Acton  Bell)  with 
Agnes  Grey,  were  iior^  successful. 
Charlotte's  failure,  however,  did  not  dis- 
courage her,  and  she  composed  the  novel 
of  Jane  Eyre,  which  was  published  in 
(>ctol)er;  1847.  Its  success  was  Imme- 
diate and  decided,  giving  her  an  interna- 
tional reputation.  Her  second  published 
novel,  Shirley,  appeared  in  1840.  Pre- 
vious to  this  she  bad  lost  her  two  sisters, 
Emily  dying  on  lyth  Dec.,  1848,  and 
Anne  on  28th  May,  1849  (after  publish- 
ing a  second  novel,  the  Tenant  of  Wild- 
fell  a  II).  In  the  autumn  of  1852  ap- 
pears. Charlotte's  third  novel,  Villette. 
Shortly  after,  she  married  hor  father's 
curate,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Bell  Nicholls, 
but  in  nine  months  died  of  consumption. 
Her  originally  rejected  tale  of  The  Pro- 
fessor was  published  after  her  death,  in 
1857,  and  the  same  year  a  biography  of 


Bro 


her    appeared    from    the    pen    of 
GaakelL 

Brontograph  l,^rr«,^'>-.-a 

Marvin  for  recording  any  wave  of  h 


Marvin's  Bromtosrapb. 
a  b.  Urge  metallic  box  to  which  the  fram 
the  rapidly  revolTing  cylinder  e,  the  aneroii 
/,  the  post  a,  tbe  pivots  h  and  <,  are  flrmi 
tached.  The  levers  k  I  and  i  p  cause  tbe  p 
p  to  make  a  magnified  record  ot  the  motic 
the  pivot  k  attached  to  tbe  upper  movable 
face  of  the  aneroid  box.  The  air  within  th 
is  first  brought  into  equilibrium  with  the  oi 
air  by  opening  and  closing  the  stopcock  i 
before  an  observation  is  to  be  made.  A 
wave  of  compression  and  expansion  cause 
external  air  tocontract  and  expand ;  the  as 
pivot  k,  and  eventually  the  pen,  follow 
changes  sluggishly  but  still  approzimi 
Rapid  or  blKn^itcn  sound-waves  cannot  I 
corded  by  this  brontograph. 

such  as  thunder,  or  the  report  of  a 
or  cannon. 

Brontosanms  (b«>n-t6-sa'r  u  s) 

gigantic  rept  1 1 
animal,  of  the  order  Dinosauria,  fi 
fossil  in  secondary  strata  of  the  R 
Mountains,  having  a  long  neck  and 
a  very  small  head,  and  strong  liml 
BrnnvA    is  an  alloy  of  copper  and 

stances  are  sometimes  added,  espeo 


Vessels  of  the  Bronze  Period. 

tine.     It  is  a  fine-grained  metal,  tal 
a  smooth  and   polished  surface.   liaJ 


'BTonza  I   BroBseAge 


"'•PODB  and  Imnlpm' P,""''  «'  »»>«  world 

hence  th«  bromeaTe  ?8  "ewrrtli"*'''  "'' 
comlnf  between  the  ./«„r*"™^  ""  one 
•ro»     000     of     n-^hj  :°".*  "^o  «nd   the 

(See  A^ckwol[,Z  £tb\  "'^'^iogy- 
modern  times  it  haa  h»i„  °  "^cjent  and 
making  casts  of  an  &  ""'^^  "s^d  in 
reliefa,  Btatues  »nj  ii'"''''  "edals,  baa- 
and   varieties  'of   ui«'  T'^'  "^  "*: 

non,  etc.  /ts  color  Is  rL^^'^'^VP'"''  ^an- 
or  oHve-green    and    f-^'^L*''''  brownish, 

tronze  general?/  coS  ain^'fr'  Z"'''^"* 
IMT  cut  Of  tin  Th.7  Mi  ^1"™  ^  *<>  15 
British^  bronVe  ZtaViZ  "^  ^\^  P^"*"* 
part"  of  Conner    4  Iv/?*    consists    of    95 

4°  alloy  of  about  83*'°'  r"  ^  °'  ^'"^ 
«nc  and  4  tin  is  usij  ff"^.\<^«PP«'-.  11 
metal  consists  of  78  of  r."^**"''^-  Bell- 
tin.  .  An   alloy   called    nh^Tl  «"<^  22  of 

9  of  tin  and  from  0  il  7„  n  7r"^  F"PPer» 
Phorus  has  been  fo.ind  tn  ?-^*'  "^  P*»'«- 
adyantages  for  certa  n  „nrn  ''^  Pwuliar 
dition  of  pbo8Dhorii«  {«*!.  P"**""-  The  ad- 
Kneousness  of  he  ZT^'^^V^^  h<.n,^ 
varying  the  proportion  n??l!""**'  ""^  by 
'be  hardness,  tenacitv  l^*!^  S'^'^^tients 
th.  allo;^  may  be"  ^fed  „t' ?""'*^  «f 
,  iiummium  6ron*«  }.  „„     ,?*  Pleasure.— 

«ad  aluminirmr?h"  m^f  "^^k  ?'  <^"PP« 
b'ned  in   diflFpTint   L  "*'»?«    being   com- 

,  to  .the  kind  otbVoT''''"'^  «''^«'-<J'"« 
Wiety  is  of  a  yellow  ^.'^"TJ^-  ^^^e 
»nd  is  made  into  watoTJl  •*°''*«'°  <^°lor, 
menta    article  _.j/„°"^bains  and  ornal 

bronze  containi^^''^"''^**  bronze  ia%. 

«»<?  is  aaid  to  Sss?ss''?ir\"''«^   i^on* 

hrties  in    reMnT^     /®"«'"''able  pronl 

toufhness.   efc -»ll  ^^""^"^th,    harC. 

tion  of  coVerlnrfrH.?'"^  .'"   'be   opera- 

ronze.      Two    jJS  ?rt  ^PPearance  of 

Ir"'"^  and  IL]t"„P'''«*"7  ''f  «a>  am! 
r'^fSar.  RecMHv  K  ^**'''"'"'  dissolved  in 
Ipasted    on     sninM   '"^''^^   ^as   been  dJ^ 

f '«tr'>l.vtic  proems        '  ^^  '"^«»n«  of  the 

Iwonze  Age. 


t?*"»i*'icd 


Brook  Fai 

sTtt''rusf;;-„sn°f'^«>  •«»^^^ 

P'ump    bird     „A'"°    colonlea,    and    lb    ■ 
»uch''esaed"t^aSi«'^»'   *   ^"^ 

Bronzing.   8e«  Bro„.«. 

Brooch  (brjch)  a  jind  of  ornament 
it  is  attached  by  a  nin  L^^^^^f  *«  which 
fabric,  Thw  »r«  .  ^\^^^  through  ths 
ailver.  of te7  worked  ^i'n"^,  Sf  ''^^  ol 
patterns  and  set  with  nil^'''^  •"•"»"« 
Brooches  are  of  great  ^-T/i""!  »'o°"»- 
were  formerly  worn  hi  """•J^'ty,  and 
women,  espeeiallr  I^  %  ^^°  as  well  as 

Among^he^I  JhfandTrsl  W''^."-^ 
are  preserved  in  sevprnl  f  ^'^.'Jf'and  there 

brooches  of  rich  workmJn  ?'^'"*'«  ""c'ent 
ornamented.     Some  Xh^-;;^'>P  «"''  "ghly 

been   used  as  a  sort  Vf  !     ^*"  *°  **^« 
man.  »  a  soit  of  amulet  or  taiis- 

Brooke  (^bn^k )  h^n^^^  ^^ 

be    was    made    barrack  m„«/'^'     '°  ?745 

Brooke,  ?'»  James,  celebrat«1  «.  *i. 

in  Bengal'  S«^l"fe^!r£\-^^^^^^^^ 
fhire  in  186S.     In^'mQs  f^.  '^  I>evon. 
Borneo,  he  assisted  tht  ii  having  gone  to 
(the   nominal    rJ^r^Su  can  of  Brnnd 

suppressing  a  revolt  vJY  **''"'«')  in 
was  made  Rajah  and  r  "''"''=«»  »»• 
Sarawak,  a  di^sn-i.f  .      Governor     of 

tbe  island,  and  be  n^"  ^^'?- "^^  *^**«t  ^ 
f;.vernment"h7eSK,fe.^';i«bed  in  the 

I>J-ak  natives  to  abandon  f^**- '".•'"*^«  th« 
and  piratical  mode  of  nfi^'""^'"^«"I« 
themselves  to  aerionUnri  ®  ^"'^  *«  turn 
and  his  efforts  fi  J  1"^^^*°*'  commerce" 
were  crownid  with  'w*^5^%  S»'"'^S 
He  was  madT  aTcK^I^V  """^"^ 
Brooke  (bruk).  Joa^  r.,^J-  .„   . 

at  the  outbrf  ic  of^thp^r'^'^l*^  '°  *be  army 
in,  rank  by  iJw  /.^.S'^'' .^ar.  and  rosj 
volunteers.-^  In  1S07  ..''"Kadier-general  of 
pneral  in  the  regular  «r  "^"^  "!?*'«  "ajor. 
in  the  Porto  Rfcoplm^™^  ^^^  to«k  Part 
afterwards  misgovern 'f. ''^  ^^^  being 
island  and  in  Dec    JS«S     *^°*«^  «*  th»t 
of  Cuba.     He  W^i  li      .f**^«">or^neral 
list  in  1902.     ^"^  P''*^"**  on  there?ir^' 


I  -0-.    See  Bronze. 

pOnze-wing,  a    name    for    certain 

Pf*o?".  chiefly  of  th^-     "^  Australian    b«  '","'^'=-  ^  '""  ""'^«' 

f.^^  feC^e  br:t5t""c:,o?Tth'r       '^^'^^  ^*''"^'  format"'    ^""""nlty. 
*=    '-^<^    t«oi^wiii^i'  feln/:¥e»ofcommir.^„^?.V.^^^^^^ 


.  ---.lea  of  communiTm  8  Zy   *''""^*''- 
^•toi..    organized   i^"k&" "?  "aSri' 


{rookfield 


Broom-oo: 


Ripley.  ..  an  outcon..  of  the  Transeen-  1.1«5.582;    (1910)    l.«78.77e.     See  I 
dentar  movement  of  that  time.     It  wa«  York.  .     „ 


and  the  enterprise  waa  abandoned  in  1841  „  *  »5..^^^  ?«»'  ^^Tm 


was    t 
»«i»eaaw«om  received  honorary  degrees  from  1 

ironworlis,  railroad  machine  _  shops,  snoe   ^"^,  Bishop  o/  Massachusetts  Dio. 

factory  and  «=  «cti%»WPO  *'*'**        Studied  Jan?^.  1893. 

jfrain  and  live  stock.    rov.pl*y.  ""     ^^    William    Keith,    naturt 

Brookhaven,  iJ^X^'iP  <ri>'if.  Brooks,  ^"at"  cieUnd,  ohio 

ptant,    with    blue    flowers,    common    in   /«"d,  etc.    He  .l.e<lin  1908. 

auches   and    wet    places    in    Britain,    a    Broom.   ».   POP"^"'    ?"?,?^'1'^1 

Bowles    of    speedwell.     It    is    sometimes    J»room,    ^^^^^^  several  allied  genei 

SS  In  Mlads  plants  of  the  natural  order  Legumi 

usea  in  ~»»"»-  /b-„ij'iTn>      a     town     of   and  of  the  suborder  Papihonacese.  y 

BrOOkline      ^SSto.^  MaZchu-    distinguished  by  a  leguminous  fru.t 

setts     in    the    close    vicinity    of    Boston,    papilionaceous     flowers,      l^e     cod 

ShVhichitisco^ectedbJ  electric  and   broom  of  ^^^^  ^U^Lwh?  '^u 

steam  railways;  forming  part  of  what  is  a    bushy    shrub    with    atraight    a 

designated    Greater    B^t^      Here    are   branches,  of  a  ^"''-Kree"  ^°i°''  'l^ 

many   elegant   suburban   residences,   sur-    ous  leaves,  and  flowers  of  a  deep  g 

rounded  by   beautiful  grounds,   its  chief    yellow.     Its   twigs   are  often   made 

industry  being  the  manufacture  of  elec-   brooms,  and  are  used  as  thatch  f(  r  b 

trical  appliances.    Pop.  27,792.  and    corn-stacks.     They    have    a  so 

TRrnnWlvn  (brHk'lin).   a   former   city,   used  for  tanning     The  whole  pan 

iSrOOKiyn  ^^^V^^  on  Jan.  1.  1898,  be-    a  very  bitter  taste,  and  a  decoction 

came  a  part  of  New  York  city.     It   is    is    diuretic,    in    strong    doses    erne 

dtuated  on  the  west  end  of  Long  Island,    White    broom    «>*,  ,^»'-*««'«'/'^""" 

separated     from     Manhattan     by     East   albus)    has    beautiful    white    flowi 

River,  a  strait  about  three-quarters  of  a   Spanish     broom     or     spart     (.Spn 

mile  broad,  crossed  by  steam-ferries  and    junceum)     is    an    ornamental    nov 

by  four  bridges  and  with  railway  tunnels   shrub   growing   in   Africa,   Spain, 

beneath  its  bed.     It  has  broad,  straight    and  the  s.  of  France,  and  often  culti 

streets,  many  of  them  planted  with  rows    in    English    gardens.      It    has    uv 

of  trees,  a  river-front  of  nearly  9  miles,    round  branches,  that  flower  at  1 1 . 

and  covers  an  area  of  16,000  acres.     It    and    spear-shaped    leaves.     Its    no 

is    popularly    known    as    the    *  city    of    made  into  various  textile  tabnes,  . 

churches,'  having  about  300  of  all  denomi-    also      used      in      paper-naaking.— J 

nations.     Among  the  public  buildings  are    broom    (Geniata  ttnctoria)    yieUls  ^ 

the  borough  hall,  of  white  marble,  the  jail,   low    color    used    in    dyeing.— iJ«' 

the   county   courthouse,   the  academy    of    broom  is  Ruscus  aeumtua,  an  evei 

music,  etc.    The  literary  and  charitable   shrub  of  the  order  Lihacea,  and 

institutions    are    very     numerous.    The    fore  entirely  different  from  tne  d 

Atlantic  Dock  is  one  of  the  largest  in    proper. 

the     States,     covering    40    acres.    The   BrOOm-COm.  BrOOm-ETTaSS 
United  States  navy  yard,  on  Wallabout    -o*"""*  wiu,  j^lwiu.  g 
Bay,  occupies  45  acres.     Brooklyn  is  a    vulg&re,  millet  or  Guinea  corn),  a 
favorite  residence  of  the   wealthy  New    of  the  order  of  grasses,  with  a  ] 
Yorkers.      It    has    a    large    trade    and    stem,  rising  to  the  height  of  8  or  l' 
numeroua    manufactures.     Pop.    C1900)    extMtivel:'    culUvated    in    n.    Ai 
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Brother  Jonathan 

c»tU«»  etc.  '**  reeding  poultry. 

Brother  Jonathan,  •  popular  term 

people  of  th«  Unltrf  Hf-^"""*^  *-°,*'>» 

asauming  command  5  the  iK-'S.*""/  *5 
revolutionary  fowW  i.r1  "*^  England 
for  arm.  aid  W",^?  ',",««!"  ««'*■ 
ernorofConneoK^"**.'"'*  J***  «»** 
wa«  a  man  of  ex»lW  *4."5  Trumbull, 
•n  eateemed  friend  of  wJll*"*"*  •'«i 

the  emergency  WaYhln^^^^^i."?^""-    '" 
».n.nu  ^_  :f  '^^■'"ngton  said  ^trn  mn.* 


Brough,  JS'SL^^iwi.MiEto* 

MonmouthahiS*  3? 'fcS'J?  •tPontj^ 
a  Joumaliat.  but  t^L^t^  "■  career  m 


rheeme^~/^.",^hi"L?"^lny^  - 
cpnault  &ot^er  JoM?£°i^.'*g,S  ">"t 
«jon  was  reoeated  °„  °f?l-  .Ty*  "P«»- 


thV^hole  SSJi^  '  «»'^«»'«t  Mme  for 
Brothers  <»>rotl>'er«),  a  term  applied 
•nd  military  orfe«  "^t^Kff"  °' ".«''""<' 
one  famllZ  JtJ*  it!.***'"'  """ed  In 
Inferior  dasa  o/  miJ*'''  ^"^  *"> 
mon«,teri«  "a  ^rvZs%t°'^^^y'^  ««» 
holy  orders,  the vw»^V^'L°H«''  "ot  In 
tic  lulea.  *^  **"*  '^'"'d  by  monaa- 

BrotherSj^JCHAwv  ^n  Engllah  fa. 
born  about  17%H:^^^?'y¥ Prophet, 
wrved  aTlieuteSnt  In'*'*! '°  ^^24.  He 
he  quitted  in  itImi  ° /^1  "'"J^-  which 
^ientloua  sciuple??'  tak"'  hf  %T  '^«°* 
wry  to  entitle  hfmf^t?  'ne  oath  neces- 

«nouno^  himsdf  l„*°i«iq  ^"^t^'^y-  He 
of  a  new  reEn   Lh       VI  **>"  apostle 

i«ath  of  the  K    »Z  P'"«Phe8yln«  the 
Bedlnm  oo  -  J     *'  ""d  subaequentlv  to 

«fc  in  isoeT'*^""  '""*"''  b""  wS 

Brough   Ki;.^=^«"«  Ai^w  La 

B«>ugh.  Judg^^of  "0;/"^?^  Hon.  S^„ 

^e  mayor  o?TuTi^i.^iSlSS,-    He 

"etta,  Ohio     rL  f?*5?'^*'J'  •»">  at  Ma- 
i?t^Hn"  p^tiS    fJJ'^I!?'  '«'"'  a°d  after 

fc'.goveraor  iTl8e4^t  was   nominated 
Union  Dartv  o«!»    ***  P^  ^^^  Republican 

hi  mafoX   tepiH^^^  ^^  a^tremen" 
K  the  fw^i  ^*    **®  ?®'d  office  durins  nan- 

WoWfU'^Je.''"'  **"«*  ^'^^ 


numerona    comedy    rdle.     i«-i 

««oo|M  to  Co«,«e?  aS ThiS?-"*^   "•* 

•Brougham     i*"*™  or  bro^im).  a  elo». 

-*th  •  dngle  JSe".e:??o*i^i  '^''^-^ 

SrniMe£i!^  ^raa^ri'^?!^ 
by  iord  BrouJS  ""^  "PParently  Invented 

Brougham    SS?J>'brt'6rn),HEm,T. 

Vaux,  waa  born  at  FH{„K^^.??ii»«  ^wo 
tembei,  ms  •  ^W  „^'^J?'»urgh  10th  Sep- 
1868.  He  WM  ^.,"^S"""^•  ^th  Maj^ 
studied  law  tirerr^"„''^H"'  "'  Edinburgh: 
member  of  the  si-W^   was  admitted  a 

to  London,  and  in  JsftSwl"*'  ^l?  «n«>ved 
English  bar  In  isift  ..^^^  ^"'"ed  to  the 
ment  as  mem^r  for  ^*.K*°*t^<^  Par"«- 
Camelford,  joSed  the  WW  ®  '*"'"«'»  »' 
was  in  oppodtlinp.JH*'*''  »""■*?•  whioh 
tained  the  Ksdng'of  «  «T°  "^*«'"  «b- 
the  Blare  Wp  ^   •  1*  measure  making 

began  an  agitation  for  "^ial^^L?"? 

a^bTrnto^sSS  r^-^' 

he  may  be  considered  on?of' «.o ''k'.*'^ 
founders.     He  almn  hr.^  *.be  chief 

in.^  establishing'^^he^ J?I^.J"="/«  P"' 
Diffusion  of  mpfni  V„     ,*iy     'or     the 

Meantime  Hsrlmlf-^."'^'^*®  '"  ^827. 
speaker  and  able  fe.*^  1  ^'""a^t 
gradually  IncrelsiM  <t^Sl\^',  '"».*'  been 
successful  defpnsi  ?^'f ^'^  '"''  ^ariess  and 
182oTndi821  Xn^  1.9"^^°  Caroline  in 

with  the  tit?e'^7^^®ri^^  ^°Z-'  1830) 
Vaui.  In  this  post  hint  .^'^^fbam  and 
■elf  as  a  law  reform«^  distinguished  him- 
in  the  paaling  of  ?h'- *»''/•<'«' J5«atly 
i832.     In'ffi  ?he  WhJ?*'^S.l*«   of 
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B«Bb«r  of  any  mlnhtry,  thoufh  for 
!SSh«  continued  »a  active  mf'^ber  oj 
STHom*  of  Lordfc  Lord  Broofham 
i^pUtbed  a  large  amount  of JUerW 
^J^'^  contributing  to  newspapew,  re- 
view^ and  encyclopedlaB,  b««lde«  wrtt- 
7nt  Mvenl  Independent  works;  and  be 
a  ^"Sai  rlp^utation  in  matbematlc. 

r^ed'tnr.;«l?^°nl>u?Mln^^^^^^ 
IdJrnMT^),    Include    biographical, 

Bnugh«m.  ^  drama- 

Brougham,  S?;C»  a*I)ublin  in 
1810;  died  at  New  York  In  1880.  He 
wrote  upwarda  of  a  bundred  pieces,  In- 
dudlng  Th0  Game  of  Life,  Romance  and 
Realitv.  Love'e  Livery,  The  Duhe'e  Motto, 
ftc.  and  contributed  fargely  to  period  cal^ 
He  WM  well  known  as  an  actor  both  in 
England  and  in  America.  „   ri »  « 

mu»i»u«  (brou'tun),  John  Cam 

BrOUghton  ^foBUousi;    Ixjap.    Eng. 

lish  writer  and  statesman;  >»"  »°/l°^l 
died  in  1869.    He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Hobhouse,  and  was  an  intimate 
Iwend  of  Ix,rd  Byron,  whom  be  accom- 
panied in  his  travels  to  Greece  end  Tur- 
key   in    1809.     He    published    in    181^5 
Journeys  into  Albanian  and  other  Prov- 
ince, of  the  Turkish  £wP»re-     He  also 
accompanied  Byron  to  Italy  in  1816-17, 
SSd  w?ct£  HUto^oallllmtratwneof  the 
Fourth    Canto    of    Childe    Harold.     In 
1810  be  published  Letters  on  the  Hundred 
Daus.  or  Last  Reign  of  Napoleon.     He 
rnredVliament   in   1819  as   member 
for   Westminster.     In   18d^   ne   enif^eu 
Lord  Melbourne's  ministry  as  secretary 
of  war  and  became  a  privy-councilor.    in 
1833   he   was    made   chief   secretary    for 
I?riand.  and  in  1835  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  board  of  control.     He 
Beld   this  office  till   Sept.,  1841    and   in 
l^rf   RusseU's  administration,  1846-52. 
He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 
Broughton  in  1851.  , 

^""l_V,4.ft„    Rhoda,  novelist,  born  in 
BrOUgntOn,  ^^^^^^  'jq  i840.    Among 

her  works  are  Red  as  a  Rose  is  She, 
Second  Thoughts,  Dr.  Cupid,  etc. 

BroughtyFerry  iJlc^oifanl  crn'i 

ty  Porfar,  N.  shore  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Tay,  3  miles  B.  Dundee,  so  called  from 
A  ferry  across  the  Tay  to  Ferry-port-on- 
Craig,  in  Fifesblre.  Here  are  many 
manslAis  belonging  to  the  merchants  and 
■lanufacturers  of  Dundee,  and  it  is  re- 
sorted to  as  a  bathing-place.  At  the 
Mut  «nd  of  the  town  b  tbe  oU  castle 


Brown 

of  Brougbtjr.  with  !«>•»•.  •^f^. '*"  *^' 
defenaa  of  the  Tay.    Pop-  10.484 
BrOnSSa  (brSal).    see  Bruso. 


Tj_.„,-ai-  (br»-sft>.      Fbanqois      J<). 
iSrOUSSaiB  )jgp„  victob.  a  French 

Dhydcian.  born  in  1772;  died  in  1^.  He 
fs  rewrded  as  the  founder  of  what  wa. 
oOled  the  physiological  system  of  medl- 
Sr  Accardlng  to  his  theory.  Irnta- 
bilitV  is  the  fundamental  property  of 
3l  UvlM  animal  tisanes,  and  ever, 
™oi«Hv  nroceeds  from  an  undue  in- 
mSi  or  dStlon  of  that  property 
crease  or  u.u.    <,J^{J.g^J.^|^)^  Piebbk  Ma- 

BrOUSBOneX  \^^  Adouste,  a  Fren.b 

Tard  a/lrii?o%  Ifthe  Re.Pirat^n  , 
Fishes.  He  was  professor  of  b«tany  « 
Montpellier.  and  a  member  of  the  Atad 

^^^''f^^l+To  (br»-so-n6'tl-a).  t 
BrOUSSOnetia  l^^w  of  trees,  nat. 
order  MoraceiP.  or  mutoerries.  the  paixT- 
mulberry.     See  Mulberry. 

llT>Aii<iX7»r  (brou'ver),     or     Bbauweb, 

JjrOuWer    ^driaan,  a  Dutch   painter, 

bom  in  1608 :  died  in  1640.     He  was  a 

S^pil  of  Franz  Hals,  and  was  patrona.H 

by   Rubens;  but  was  of  very  dissipatul 

habits       His    works    are.  chiefly    tavern 

scenes  and  other  delineations  of  low  lif., 

Ind  rank  among  the  best  of  their  kind. 

-Di.ATim   (broun).    a   color   which  mj 

iSrOWn,  \^   regarded   as   a   mixture  <it 

red  and  black,  or  of  red,  black  and  yj  • 

low     There  are  various  brown  pigments 

Stly  of  mineral  origin,  as  bistre,  nm- 

ber.  cappagh  brown,  etc.  , 

Srftwn    Charles  Bbockden.  oneof  t » 

JtSrOWn,  earliest   able    American  nov  i- 

iata    was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  liii. 

iSd  1810.    He  was  destined  for  the  aj. 

but   the   term    intended    ?or    preparat  ^ 

legal     study    was    .principally    occupi^^ 

^^b  literary  pursuits.     His  novel  TT.f 

Und,    or   the   Transformation,   y^asv^ 

lish^   in   1798;    Ormond,   or  the  Secrr' 

Witness,   in    1799;    and   ^rthurJIrnP 

in    1800      In    the   last-named   work  in 

iavagT  of  7he  yellow  fever    which 

author  had  witnessed  i?,New  lork  ^« 

Philadelphia,    are    painted    with    horr^ 

iuB    detail.      He   was    originator  of  J. 

Monthly  Magazine  and  Amencm  Ben;^^ 

(1799-1800).^  He  also  f ""]»^^/ J "  )f e» 

the  Literaru  ^"f""'!?  ""^-^""five  "«« 
iaipr  whicn  he  edited  for  "ve  ?«' 
A^ng  hisither  workP  are  Olam  Ho.^<i 
(1801)  and  Jane  Talbot  (1804). 

Brown,    paSter.  grandson  of  r>r.  J"M 


the  Finding  of  th^/tnl  "V  ^f^rtoon.  of 
'['ve   exhibltiol'  P^r'^^he    Jr/"*  '^""P*"'' 

ripaJ  works  arc •  AV,;  /•»«"?,  Mb  prin- 
ce Court  of  tjwa'f  /f,'''-'  Chaucer  at 
England;  Work-  iZt'/''  ^^^  f'^'t  of 
Mancheater  ^nhaU    fi""  ''»'•"« "/the 

but  though  a  S  imim '"■*""«P'"»^"te. 
tween  bim  and    h^  hi  1  ""'.'^^  •'"'"twl  be- 

from  early  boybood  °  f.  i  **"^'^  1874), 
«P«city  both  In  p^in.t„7'^^ ^^"••kaWo 
especially  proKe  tic?  "n  /nJ"""  '""'•aturP. 
£./«-«ry  Aema,«,'were^n?'r.i''^-  "«« 
18(6.  "    '^"e    published    in 

Brown,    ^bancis  (is^flmift* 

Dartmouth  c"lIeg?"i„^«Ul?d"atcd  from 
Theological  Seminary  Vv^'^-  •''i',^  ^^nion 
became  instructor  jMun^ -."» .1*77.    He 

rn>on  SeminaTin  &lP''*.'°'"«y  «" 
fessor  in  1881    nrnf«i     "•  /"sociate  dhj- 

he  became  president  of  Hn.-  ^"  rJ^"-^-  1908. 
Seminary.  He  was  rf?r JI"'"". Theologicnl 
ean  Schbol  for  OrienfK.''$*''«  ^m-ri- 
warch  in  P«lp«rty"/ t*"'   Study  and   Re. 

Besides    mVnynani^fe"'''*'^'"  >  •  I^OtS 
-/<•«  ?7ae  and  Abuse  Th^nP   -V.^Vtoloqi, 

he  h;«h  school  there      n.'  '^"^ated  at 

he  United   States  wlf-h^'^  emigrateii  to 

«f«tPd  in   the  man^Jpml"'!  ^'i*''"'  ""^ 

PaperatNew  Yort.   h^r^-^^^^o"^  a   news- 

0  Toronto,   Canada    ^h'"  ^^u^''*  '"''"'"^^I 
«  newspaper  rA'/%-x^l'"e   he    founded 

S«*es8f„l  \n  law  J?*'  ^^^^^  ^aa  very 
Pariiament,  and  S,n^  T"^  returned  to 
fank  as  a'debltKnd  ^T  *°  t''*  fir«t 
forms.  In  loeSj  u  ^^  advocate  of  re- 
?««ofpremi?f„jHV*''  '^^"^'^  *«  the 
i  S'tion.  wK.  'K^J^^med  an  adminis- 
Wverse  vote  nf  th^  ^^'  owing  to  an 
I   '^e  days.  *  fi  J^^^f  «°?Wy,  Jafted  onlj 

tl  «:^'''-nment^^ie;L'i°'r„''lK'''«  ^««li^ 
fc^.V'^o'nmeSffrei^^^^ii"  ..^o 
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leader.   w'.V  «'  S"/"'  P«^"««*nuSr 
Canadian  politicf  !L,P*"°"f'   'ore   I, 

?ig7nT\«"''""SS^^^^^^^^ 

Kl«in  In  nW;  died  IS  iJrk  .'*"'"'•    ?••» 


«0,  „f  n  .^   ne    died    on    Jlay    o 


PI..-  f  ""tish  general  '"r""»niinea 
Elgin  In  nW;  died  to  ,Jrk '*"'■'•  °*^ 
(he  Peninsular  war  .n^  i**^'  '^'^'^  la 
<'«nipalgn  of  1814  *  ■»!  '?  '•»•  AmeriraS 

against  the  \»:vf,  "''*  *"  have  fouabt 
Bridge  in  167^0  'a„T?'  u"'  ""^hwel 
intimate  terms  wi"h,hr  i''"^  '^n  on 
persecuted  narfv  ii  ""^  'eaders  of  the 
erhonse  and'^'a  iarty%7"h"i  "Y  "^  ^I*^- 
Priesffield  or  Priesfhni  .'"  <'"»«oon«  .«t 
parish  of  Muirkirk  A  '  i*?  *^^  "Plaiid 
cultivated   a  "mali'nil^"'''/'''   *''ere  he 

Brown,  J?"n,    a    ?<  .ttish    At  . 

1.22;  died  in  1787  Bv  ;!""'  '""■''  '» 
fi'.n  to  study  he  ber«m/  .-^t^nse  appUci- 
the  French.  Italian  r?.l'"''l"?*''tedwkth 
sian.  Syriac.  and  Pfht™."°;  ^^bic.  P,^ 
well  as"^  the  Oreek  and  'h\"'^"*««-'  '^ 
most  important  works  prn"*)^!:'"'^-  Hi. 
*erprcting  Bible -n/-^  '  ^*e  /?«//-»«- 
Bible;  (In^aim^ttlT:^  ^f  "•• 
Harmony  of  ficripturePronK''''-    ^*'"^'»' 

Brown,  John.  T  scftr*  dui 
bom  in  i74?&\f  t'^V'-^^^^^^ 

dained  Pastor  of  the  R.,r^'  "^  ^as  o? 
at  Bi^jr„  in  18(>8' ^i^'fe^h''^''"^*""'' 
to  Edinburgh;  and  in  im^^u''®  removed 
fessor  of  theoW  in  ^**^^  became  pro- 
body  to  wh?ch*he°h^,T'*i^°''  ^ith  th^ 
^erged  in  the  u^uff^'^V,  afterwards 
Church.  He  was  anth^.  Presbyterian 
works  chiefly  in  Bib«c«i  ?!■  numerous 
o^  Which  w4  very'tp^iaf^'^^i-ni.  some 

Brown,   JowN,    author    of    th^    n 
a?Iot^"  '^^K'-elXe  ^^^ 

the  degree  of  DocJofin  vr!!??'.*^  be  took 
Andrews,  and  aftor  L  °xi^®<^icine  at  St 

ing  in  EdinbuS  he  Sf  °K«Li'°«^  "«^b- 
tamed  that  fi,l  ''n.t«tin).  He  main, 
were  pr^fa  of  "^eattf  ^  ^^  "  is^aZ 
cessive  strength  or  excfL J""^  °°t  of  ex- 
fore  contendwi  thit  fni-*"!°*'  and  there- 
InR  of  the  system,  ks  bv^'S'^J*  ^^^^^ 
-oneous.    and    ii.T  ^I.^^^-'^^^^l 
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5:?  to  .SScb^pporttlon.  but  fcU  01  alon. 
Mt«ri*Uy  lnfluinc;d  the  prtctlce  of  hU 

K?o  dIfflcuUle..  b«   removed   to  London 

Brown,  ^^^  'J  the  pr*^'"?' J:*^ 

1882.     He  graduated  M;}^-  '°  JiTuUure 

?ther  periodical-.    i"\r"".^|r*  VS^ 
were  publUhed  under  th.)  title  ot  Eorm 
tilZelvm    (leUure  houn  .  and  embrace 
oaoeri  bearing  on  medicine,  art,  poetry, 
5Sr"uman    fife   «e«>erariy.      Several   oi 
hU  aketchea     (such    at    Rah    and    hf 
Frieidtour  Dog,,  Fet  Mory.Jeem, 
thti    Doorkeeper)     on    which    hla    tame 
chiefly   r^»f?have  been   pubU-hed  sepa. 
ritely      Humor,   tendernew,  and  pathos 
are  hit  chief  characteristics. 
Stftwil     Jo««.  «">  opponent  of  slavery. 
Brown,  born  at  Torrlnttton.  Connecti- 
cut In  1800.    He  early  conceived  a  hatred 
for  slavery,  and  having  amoved  to  Osa- 
watomle,  Kansas.  In  1855.  he  took  an  ac- 
tlve   part   against   the   proslavery   party 
in  the  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the 
territory  that  ensued.    In  the  B™er  of 
1859  he   rentc-d   a   farmhouse   about   six 
miles  from   Harper's   i^rry,   and   organ- 
ited  I  plot  to  liberate  the  slaves  of  V  ir- 
Khv^a.     On  October  18,  with  the  aid  of 
■bout   twenty   friends,   he   surprised   and 
captured  the  arsenal  at  Harper  s  Feriy, 
but    was    wounded    and    taken    prisoner 
by   the  Virginia  militia  next  day,  tried, 
and  executed  at  Cbarlestown,  December^. 
This    event    was    prominent    among    tne 
warlike  issues  of  the  time,  some  of  the 
antislavery  party  regarding  John  Brown 
as  a  martyr  to  their  cause. 
Hr^Axim     ( or  Browne  ) ,  Robebt.  foiind- 
iSrOWn     l^    ,,£    an    English    religioua 
aect    first    called    Broicnist*,    and    after- 
wards   Independenta,    was    born    about 
1540,  and  studied  at  Cambridge,  where 
in  1580    he  began  openly  to  attack  the 
government   and   liturgy    of    the   Cliurcn 
of    England    as    anti-Christian.      After 
attacking     the     established     church     for 
.     years  he  was  excommunicated,  but  was 
reinstated,  and  held  a  cb""^^  living  for 
over  forty  years,  dying   In  16AJ.      -tne 
tect    of    Bruwui3ts,    far    from    expiring 
with  their  founder,  soon  spread,  and  a 
bill  was  brought  into  parliament  which 
inflicted  on  them  very  severe  pains  and 
penalties.     In  process  of  time,  however, 
the  name  Brownists  was  merged  In  that 
of  Congregationallsta  or   Independents. 


-Rmwh    Bo»mt,    boUnltt,    bom 
Brown,   Montroae,    Scotland.    In 


camber.  1778:  died  at  London  ^^^^J 

1868;  wat  the  ton  of  •  Scotch  Bpltc 

lan  clergyman.     He  r«*lved  hit  e< 

tlon  at  Marltchal  Collefj   Aberdeen 

•fterwardt    atodled    medldne    at    1 

burgh.     In  1800  he  wat  appointed 

ralitt  to  Fllndert*   turveylng    exp« 

to  Auatmlim.     He  returned  with  n 

4000  tpedet  of  planta,  •n«>^J'»"  •» 

after  appointed  librarian  to  the  Lin 

Society.     In  1810  he  pabllthed  the 

^uml   of    hit   great   work   Pro* 

Flora   2Vot«B   HoUandim  et   '»«•»• 

Diemen.     No  second  volume  of  It 

»pp€«red.      He    wat    the    firet    L 

w-rlter  on  botany  who  adopted  thi 

ural  aystem  of  clattlflcatlon.  whlc 

l/icroscopical   Obterrattont  on   tht 

ticlet  contained  in  /*«  J'o"*'*  «/ J 

and  on  the  General  E»i»tence  of 

Moleculet    in    Organto    and    im 

Bodies.    Ho  also  wrote  botanical 

dlzea  for  the  voyaget  of  ^ounni 

the  African  exploration  of  Denha 

Clapperton    and    others,    and    de« 

with  Dr.  Bennet,  the  plants  collet 

Dr.  Hortfleld  In  Java.     In  1810 

celved  the  charge  of  the  coUectlo 

library  of  Sir  Joaeph  Banks.     He 

ferred  them  in  1827  to  the  Britii 

teum.  and  was  appointed  keeper  of 

in  that  institution.     He  became  a 

of   the   Royal    Society   in   1811, 

Oxford  in  1832.  a  foreign  assoc 

the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  i 

He  had  the  Copley  medal  in  18, 

was  appointed  president  of  the  1 

Society  in  1849.     As  a  naturalist 

occupied   the  very   highest   rank 

men  of  science.    A  collection  of  1 

cellaneous   vvritings    hasbeen    p 

by  the  Ray  Society  (186^-67 ). 

-Rrnwn    Thomas,    poet    and    1 

Brown,  ^gjjug    writer,    descri 

Addison  as  'of  facetious  memor 

at  Shifnal,  Shropshire,  in  IGW, 

London  In  1704.     He  was  the  a 

numerous  dialogues,  letters,  poei 

witty,   coarse,   and   indelicate,  t 

lected  in  1707.  „    ^  . 

llrnivTi    Thomas,  a  Scotch  m 

Brown,  j.jan^    ^ag   bom   at 

breck,  Kirkcudbright,  in  1778; 
Brompton,  I^ndon.  in  1820.  lie 
cated  at  the  High  School,  an 
quently  at  the  University  of  J^a 
where  he  obtained  the  professc 
moral  philosophy.  He  disti 
himself,  at  a  very  early  age  by 


Brown  Bhi 

work  bdi.g  S^;;*^"'?''""".    l.i»   chief 


Browne: 


tion.  and  .^^e'^.S";,  ««n.ple  ^uk„^. 
tb«  term  mwKi^tion  «S*n^   T  '    """•'•'ylnK 

in  roKard  to  thtVimrf  ,.  '*'  ,""««""•  vL-wh 
the  mwular  HeuHe  iS  .^T'^.''^  '""^•''  «•"' 
1«J  an  eiternal  world  h/"'"."  *,"  '»•'"•'' 
of  the  theory  of  cauaeau!/ „%*'?•''"»•"'•''•» 
•uwcted  by  UumT  '^''***  *""  *"" 

Brown  Bess,     "    name     famllUrly 

erament  reflation ''''broDBed'*  flin.  PI" 
miMket  formerly  ubp.1  i„  .u  ^'nt-Iock 
«rmy.  '    ""*•'    »n    the    Britlah 

Brown  Bread,     stesre-d. 

Brown  Coal,     a^  variety         £i^„,.,e 

Browne   i,^"'jn>LCHABLE8  fabrab. 

known    .,    'ArttmuI^T  JS,"^"*"^'^'^^ 
•t  Waterfordf  M^ne    £  "iski  ^"1,  J«™ 

^•'•cA.     Hla   wrJHn^  ''®  contributed  to 
«nd  Dane™   h»  .  A    "^   consist  of  letters 

»i>d  beasS  and  are  fun  n#  ?^r    "'"' 
I  weentridty.  ^""  °'  «lroUery  and 

Browne,  H^blot  Knioht,  an  Enz. 
«"d  satirical  SbWts'^nH  "'  tumorous 
wnsideraWe   skill     hAVo."!  *"  «***•'*'■  of 

«oo.  Siirrev  1«1';.  ^»'  ,'*o™  at   Kennine- 
H  and  o?hUrS  .^tin^S' 


degree    of    M.A        ii*"^"   ''?   t"ok    th« 

he  sottlwl  a,  „  hvHlH«r  1"  England 
whop,  he  mnrri.Nl'  ,l,r?l  "  Norwich. 
I^".'^'''e  practice  MuJU-i.^"''^  ■"  «• 
1042   wis    ,  ,bnMS,'',?J  ^P'Jtatlon.     In 

cited  the  attention  of  ?h„M  '^*''*''»  «• 
only  in  Englund  but  /h,^„  J®".™!^''  "o* 
cave  rise  to  |„,  if J''!?,"*^;?"*  Europe, 
orthodoxy,  and  wim  L  ^^?  authoW 
various  fanKuagos  in  i^""i?»«^  Into 
reputation  was  sdU  tZth^  ^^  "*«"«'-v 
»h*.,  appearance  "of     hfa  h^«hten«l  by 

a    work   of  extraoiSina^i  ^"''"'^  ^'^o^». 
accounted  the  mo2?  soHd  L,!*""^^'    «»"» 
literary  labors.  In  16M  Mr''//""l5^of  his 
or  Treatise  o„  Un^nSrtJt  f{»«''*'<«P*<a. 
jointly  with  his  OordJTn/'/?'"^''"^  en- 
treating   of    horticuifS  °' ^'ifT**' ?  work 
time    to   that   of   ciru^     tT    ^'''"n'" 
ranked  him  venr  hl/h  «  o^*"^*.  works 
and  he  maintaiS^  i  ^idf  ^^  ''"""uary; 
with    the    learned    bSth    ^'^Poodetii^ 
abroad.    Jn  iS.5  »,«  „      "'^    home    and 
honorary  memb^oMh^''n  ?,on«lt"ted  an 
Pians,   and  in   1R7i    nt  <^o"ege  of  Phrsi" 
Norwich.  conferml„n''J?'"'^  M'  visittog 
knightholnl  "of^  mSs^^n,?''^  ''""or  of 
character,  he  was  ha^v  i^l"!.""  fi'^"**" 
of     bis     larxe     famiVv'^  '"  }^^  affection 
friends:  and^assS  thL.Jl'"'     ""merous 
tranquil    and^  p,^Sn/'»  a^remarkably 
professional  life.     'PhS   ^""'•ary    and 
posing   vulgar  erm^.K'^''  ^^  wrote  ex- 
bcliever      n     alch^m'.  •"*  ^«»   himself  a 
witchcraft.        "''^hemy,     astrology,     and 

Browne,     Willtam,  an  Enirlish  n^^ 

Hhire.  in  im'Tlie^^Z^vfM   h^^' 
twenty-third  year  b«"3„W-.  .In  his 


twenVThirr4arte"tei»'  >  his 

approbation;  and  in   thp  ftfii  '^ '''  "««' 

appeared   his  Shepherd's   S""'  "*  ^«" 

wlogues.     In  iRi«  k         .VP^'   'n   seven 

ond    part   of  hi,    »/-.P" '*'?''«'  the  l^, 

former.  BpownnT„,  f"^*™  with  the 
Bonner,  earl  of  Sn«^'*'"  **»  .^^obert 
killed  at  the  battle  of  n/Jk**"'  "^^2  was 
«  similar  office  "n  the  fo^n"'^-,  «5*1  fi"ed 
"^  Pembroke.  """y  of  the  Enrl 


"^  I  finnroKe.  •'  "•  "^^  i^'fln 

Browne.   wmiAM  g    an  v<^»u  u 

^»    traveler  in  ]:^ric2«d^5Sa1 


iBrown  Holland 


Srownin 


r^  h 


Iborn  at  Ix)ndon  In  1768;  killed  by  rob- 
Kt-  Jn  Persia  in  1813.     He  visited  the 

Bgypt,     and     Asayrta,    from     1732     to 

il^®*  iTOl».n;i      an      nnbleached 

Brown  HoUana,     naen    used     for 
Tarlous  articles  of  clothing  and   uphol- 

SiT'^'  •  rbrou'ni).  in  Scotland,  an 
Brownie  \Snary  spirit  former  y 
Mlpved  to  haunt  houses,  particularly 
faJmh?u8^  Instead  of  doing  any  n- 
i"y  he  was  believed  to  be  very  useful 
to  Ae  family,  particularly  fo  the  serv- 
ints  if  they  t'reated  him  well,  for  whom 
he  was  wont  to  do  many  pieces  of  drudg- 
ery while  they  slept.  The  l^rownie  bears 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  Kobin  Good- 
feUovTof  England,  and   the  Kobold  of 

S«Wian  Movements,  the  ince^- 
iSrOWnian  ^^^  activity  manifested 
by  small  solid  particles  suspended  m 
water,  when  observed  under  the  micro- 
scone.  This  phenomenon  was  first  ob- 
«.rved  by  Robert  Brown,  the  botanist 
(a  V  ).  Its  cause  is  unknown.  It  is  a 
vibratory  movement,  different  from  the 
olovement     of     translation     shown     by 

SrnwS''    (broun'ing).    EtiZABrrH 
ItrOWning      Babrctt.    poetess;    born 
at   Durham    England    in   1806:   died   «^^ 
Floreuce,    .lune    .W,    1801.      iter    i'^"»'"J^^ 
Edward  ^.loulton,  took  the  name  of  Bar 
rett  on  succeeding  to  some  property.    s>ne 
Bi-ew    up   at    Hope    End,    near    Ledbury, 
Herefordshire,  where  her  father  possessed 
a   large  estate.      Her   bodily   frame   was 
fa'om  the  first  extremely  delicate,  and  she 
Lud  been  injured  by  a  fall_  from  her  pouy 
when   a   girl,    but   her    mind    v.as   souud 
and  vigorous,  and  disciplined  by  a  course 
of  severe  and  exalted  study.     She  early 
began  to  commit  her  thoughts  to  writing, 
and  in  1820  a  volume,  entitled  An  Essay 
on  Mind,  with  other  Poems,  appeared  of 
her    authorship.     A    money    catastrophe 
compelled  her  father  to  settle  in  I.ondon, 
and    her   continued    delicacy    received    a 
severe  shock  by  the  accidental  drowning 
of  her  bi  -ther,  causing  her  to  pass  years 
in   the  confinement  of  a  sickroom,     licr 
health  was  at  length  partially  restored, 
and    in    1840    she   wna    married    to    Air. 
Robert  Browning,  soon  after  which  they 
settled  in  Italy,  and  continued  to  reside 
for  the  most  part  in  the  city  of  Florence. 
Her  Prometheus  Bound  (from  the  Greek 
of  iEschylus)    and  Miscellaneous  Poems 
appear*!    in    1833;    the    Hvraphim    and 


other  Poem,  !n  18^  In  1M6  a  collect 
edition  of  Mrs.  Browning's  works  a 
^ared  including  several  new  poems,  a 
K'thSe  L«3v  GeraWi«e'.  Gourtsh 
Vasa  Guidi  Windows,  a  Pf"  o°  < 
struggles  of  th*  Italians  for  liberty 
184^9,  appeared  in  1851.  The  long 
and  most  finished  of  all  ner  wor 
Aurora  Leigh,  a  narrative  a°d  didac 
noem  in  nine  books,  was  published 
1857  Poems  before  Congress,  appea 
in  1860.  and   two  posthumous  volura 

Last  Poems,  1862    ^^t^'^l,^alist  A 

tian     Poems     and     the     Enphsh  i^ 

(prose    essays    and    translations).  IS 
were  edited  by  her  husband. 


were  euiieu  uj  "c» «.„__ 

x»^^__i-^    RoBEBT,    poet,    born 

Browning,   camberwell,    Surrey. 

1812;  died  Dec.  12,  1889.     He  was  ( 

cated    at    University    College,    Lon( 

after  w-bich  he  went  to  Italy,  where 

made    diligent    study    of    its    medit 

wSory   and   the  life  of   the   people. 

S  he  married  EUzabeth  Barre  t 

above),  and  afterwards  resided  cb.efl 

Italy,  making   occasional  visits   to   1 

land.     His  first  poem,  Pauline,  was 

Ushed  in  1833;  followed  by  Paracehi 

1835;  Stafford,  a  Tragedy    (lHAiU 

d^d  at  Covent  Garden    Macready 

Helen    Faudt   Playing   the    ch  ef   P 

Bordello   appeared  in   1840.   follows  e( 

Vhe  series  called  Bells  and  Pomegran 

including  the  thrw  plays  ^'Ppo  f 

King    Motor    and    King    Charles, 

CoIom»e'«  Birthday;  four  tragedies: 

Return   of   the   Druses,   A    Blot   o, 

Scutcheon,  Luria,  and  The  Soul  s 

edy;  and  a  number  of  Dramatic  L 

among  them  the  well-known  P.cd  . 

of  Hamelin,  and  Hoio  they  Brough 

Good   News  from   Ghent  to  Aix    ( 

4«?).     Betwein  1840  and  1868  apr 

Men   and    Women;    Christmas   Ect 

Easter    Day;    Dramatis    Personw, 

some  shorter  poems.     The  Ring  an 

Book     (1869).    his    longest    poem, 

followed  by  Balaustion  s  Adcenture 

Prince    JJohenstiel-Schwangau     y 

Fifine  at  the  Fair   (V^12)  ;  Red  ( 

Nightcap  Country  (1873)  J^nstop 

Apology;  Inn  Album    (IS***)  =   {" 

rotto  (1876)  ;  -La  J?«'"««  ,<^***^^ ' 

watte      Idylls      (1879-80);      J^^ 

(1883);    Ferishtah'a    Fancies   y 

and   Parleyings   with   certain   I  co 

Importance     in      thetr     Day      ( 

Browning  received  the  degree  ot 

from    Oxford    in    1882.      Browmii 

cielies  have  been  formed  in  Engloi 

the   United  States  for  the  study 

works,  his  poems  being  often  dim; 

understand  from  the  quick  transit! 

thought,  and  not  infrequently  ru«K 

baruE    in    exyrdssion.      ^el    tut 


^monj^the  chief  poetic  utterance,  of  the 

BrownistS,  |f  •  name  given  for  some 
afterwards  known  Lthh*^*  ^^°  ^"^ 
wiled  from  RoZ?t  Broin  P""^«"^  «« 
Brownlow    ll'foun'io),*  William 

Kinia  in  1805;  d^d  in^'sT?*.  ^"^  J"  ^'*^- 
years  an  itinerant  M^hlL'-  1^"'  ^°'  ten 
Aa  editor  of  theTwoS^rl-  P""*^*'*'. 
and  quaint  utterances  iiv«K*^  •""  ^^^ 
reputation.  In  the  s*^"--^  ^"°  ■*  ''^*'® 
the  Union,  was  arrPsf?HT*'?u''*U<=^»"«  *« 
ate  government  and  «n.^  ^""^  Confeder- 
lines.     In  im  he  t«,  °i   "J"^   «^   t^^^ir 

of  Tennessee,  and  in  lU''?/„tj«l«'-°<''- 
tenator.     He  wa«r  »n  -^  United  States 

vocate  of  any  ctuse  h^^f^'  ^^2'^«»  ad- 
n.^n.^  tause  He  espoused. 

BrOWnspar,  a.^me  often  given   bv 

rarieties  of  doloSitT&^\  *•«  *""tai° 
wh    color.       They    aJ   X  ^^'^  ^rown- 

Brownsville    (brouns'vil),     a     city 


Brnc 


oiai'  center  of  the 'Ri?'g?i'i'.«°^  ,?«»'ner- 
«  Wteway   to   Mexico   "if  ^L^^'^^',  "''^ 

Brown  ITniversity,  ?n  educational 

Providence,  Rhode  Islanrl  'r^^J'^^"  at 
It  has  a  valuable  !ibra?fo£^??5^  1704. 
"teaching  faculty  of  abou  '?^ '''*'^' 
1000  students.  Its  nr^i^  *•  ■^^'  and 
amount  to  43  500  0^  Productive  funds 
Brown.  inerchaTTRh±''l«?  S^'^^^^'^' 
ly  endowed  it.  and  if«  „  ^^'*P^'  large- 
luence  was  chang^  from  »h'J°  t^^^^' 
CoUege  to  its  preflSt  titk      ^"^^  '"^'"'^ 

f^^^  guish^  fn'r'l^  "^'"^  -Ji^tin. 
Jnd^  SeeZ^^ltiXSIeSr^  °*  «-*• 
Bruce,    Davxo.     See  Dana  II 


Bruce,  Edwabd,  a  brothJr  of'Robert 

,  ''i'n-lf    ii'  Z\^fZ   ^-tin^uishfng 

crossed   in   1315   t^    Tr»u    '"'dependence, 

°a«ve  septs  against  the  Fn  v\  "^    ^^^ 

?"^^^»  btn"^;  f-?  AWcan  traveler 
Jlingsbire,    Sc2tl«n,f^'°'"''i;loH«"se,  Stir- 

^  Unive'rsu;'^f"^..„f  ",«"ow  and  at 
|''«  ^'i"e  trade  but  hn''"'"^'''.""'^  entered 
l^^efs  J.aTe  in  17ns  /"^  'tilierited  hi. 
|«>»li'es,.  From  I7ft^^  /'^  ,^5  «fave  up 
R'^»  ^."nsulshin   of  VS,1°  1765   he   held 


SVsia'  SC'd^'' V^  -ever.1  p.rt- 

"f  the   ruins  VpX''^  "I?«  draWhS 

n  1^68  he  set  o.ti  f"^'A'  .^aalbec.  eta 

the  Nile?f,  Sy'ene?c?o^*^S'.T'«**«^ 

the    Tied    Sea     nnL«l5^^*  "*  desert  to 

Arabia  FeHx    „^h    ^    ?°™«   months   in 

capital  of  AbysJ^Jia'Tf 7,«°''<'".   *^" 

country  he  ingratiit'ed  h.l"?i     '."  *">** 

sovereign   and   other  s„fl."^/^  *lth  the 

and  in  the  same  year  -"-^^5' .  P*"°°^ 
Ing  the  soured  of  the  S.^^i"  ""^^ 
sidered  the  main  «f,.o»      "^"T'  then  con- 

his  returS  to  Gondrr  ?»f  ^''S  ^J'*'  On 
try  engaged  ?n  a  chifwlr  Zd*  J!''*  ^^^J"- 
iXt^ur  t?-ctiro^%T  -?  ahlS 

did  nottppear  JnMriTfkl'''*^*^^  ^'■«''«'» 
ceived  with'^some  incredu^;v"°th  "^T  ••*- 
feeding  travelew  hnv„  '^'  though  sac- 
large  part  accurate  Rrf**''?*^  t*"*"  «« 
by  anLcidfn^rfSi  do^w'^ltS  ifirSl" 
Bruce,  J^/^^haei,  a  Scottish"oet  bo™ 

ceeded   in    atteSfL    ESfnh"'''*^'   5f   «"«' 
sity,  occup^ng  Self    n''".!!*'',  ^°'''«' 
as  a  villa^^  sfhoolZi  er     Thp '^''^"'*l" 
against  poverty  brouX  «„  P®  struggle 
and    he   died    in    1767       Hir'!f""P"°°i 
which  the  best  known'  is  th«''^°'''    *'' 
his   own   approaching  ni^fu®  ^'^'V  on 
"shed  by  the  Rev    j^h^  f  ^'   "^^."^   P"«»- 
This  volume  cSinedo  ^f.'^d  '"  "70. 
to   the  cuckoo  whrlT^  T*  well-known  ode 
claimed    as    his    own    fc^  \^*®"^*«'» 
seems  only  to  hn,^  L  though    he    really 
Bruce's  p<^m.    ^"'^  somewhat  improved 

Bruce,  RoBEBT  (RoBEBT  DB  B5C8) 
1210;  died  «t  't^'I. ''^.'^""andale.  born 
He  was'^os8e8s^*'i?«''«?  Castle' S 
in  Cumberiand.  of  whirh'l"'*''*  ««**tea 
sheriff  in  1255  h«.  «"^'*  ^^  ^as  made 
teen  regents  of  '^^H^^'if  J""®  "^  the  fif- 

nority   of"  AleiX" 'fA  ^I'T  ''''  °^- 
of  the  competitors  fm.  Ji  'o®"^.  ^as  one 

on  the  death  of  Ma«ar,!  ?h2";^?^."°^° 
Norway,     in     l-wtv"  n''  the  Maiden  of 

grandson  of  Dar/d  'f  h    *f®»''^'°«     the 
f^l  %=^f  1-^?-^  "S^^^^^^ 

the  eldesPdaughter  Afar«'*!:*^°'^A«°  «' 
decision  of  Edward  bein^'^t^*'-  P""  the 
in  favor  of  Baliol  n^S  *""*"?  *"  ^292 
estate  of  AnnanS  t^  W-  "i^"'*"^  ths 
avoid  doing  homage  to  ht  rival '  """  *" 
Bruce,  Robert.  Earl  of  clrrick  ..^ 
'  est  son  of  fho  V-T^  5,  *'  *!"" 
comnnni^i    i;<j_"  ,ot   the   preceding.   «^ 


l»««s  estate  in  T7nK  1   **  '^'-erited  his    ""*  uuc,   ""'^«'.   i^ari  of  Carrick    nM 


garct.    C.mntoss    of  \r^    '    f" — .»- 


Srnce 


Bragwl] 


iS  vfaste  the  country;  and  on  June   Towards  tne^e       ^^^  ^^^^  carries  j 
if/  ili4    Hpfeated  in  a  famous  battle  at   «>egan  lo  yc^.       ,  ^^^    ^^^^^ 

BanlSkburn  the  English  forces  advanc-   comderable    trade    w»^^^^^^  ^^ 

fn^^^Sder  Edward  II  to  f^^ 't'lent' to   Kfean^onJerce.     AmOlfallel 
and  on  his  return  in  1318,  in  retauauon    t  g     »  j^  balding,  with  a  tower  *^ 

«n5  and  Yorkshire.  Hostilities  con-  «^'"^f,,;  %ace  of  J^^ce  ^^^  ^ 
Snued^Sntil  the  defeat  of  Edward  near  ''^^^^^/SaZ,\ithits'^r':yi 
Byland   Abbey  in   1323,   and   though   in    oj^  i>oi  ^^^  ^j  Charles  the 

that  year  a  truce  was  concluded  for  ^°5  5?'!.°  ^f  Burgundy ;  etc.  The 
fKeeryears.  it  was  speedjly  broke-  J^^^  ^a^j^f  ting  works  of  art  b 
Not  unt  1  March  4,  1328,  was  tne  ireaiy    i  Memlmg,    the    V  an 

concluded  by  which  the  .'^dependence  of   ^an    K-y     ,^  ^^..^  „e 

Scotland  was  fully  recognized.     Bruce  am  |ic.  53^28. 

not  long   survive   the   completion   of  his   '^"^'^  ,     (brugsh),    Heinbicit 
work,  dying  at  Cajdross  das  le  on  June    BmgSCll  \  g|^V„   Egyptolo 
7   1329.     He  was  twice  married  .first  to  »  ,     devoted  1 

I'da^^hter  of  the  Earl  of  Mar.  Isalgla,  Jornjn  1827.     "^5^.^^  ^^tiquiti, 
by  whom  he  had   a  slaughter,  Marjory,   to  |n|^«uay  o      b^i'  .^ 

mother    of    Kobett    II;    a'jf„  then    to    a    Q'^^^f  ^i^^  jn  the  erapl; 

dauEhter  of  Aymer  de  Burgh,  *iari  01   oeing  '"^  °  .      government,  by  wl 
Ulster,  Elizabeth,  by  whom  he  had  a  son.   ^f^Jie  Egyptian  govern   ^^,        ^ 

David,  who  su^cetded  him.  Si,™X«i«o  traveled  in  varioJS  p 
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Brfthl 


Engliah.    Died  1894  "-""""lea    into 

country   ipto   debt,   and   greaUy   r^u„| 

u/edKrp?.!  acquired  great  health  ,SJd 
ilf      Hi!  t  7  ^'^^^  *^^°  t'Je  king  him- 

firnmaire    (bra-mar;  L.  bruma,  win- 

the  calen.'.r  adopVed%  ^^Tfi^rFSniS 
republic  oeginning  on  th^  fi^^  \t  A^^^ 
ber   ana    e/ding  lis?   NovSben   ""l^ 

Bnnnbanirh  (brum'ba),    Mabtin 

tor  aud.  atatesman,^aX^t  w'te 

l^afSiS"  ?r''  ^«-Sliaiia/'^^ 
^!f  ."*?*^"*  ^*  Juniata  College :  took  « 
XnU  L'"llui  ">«  Universitf  of  Penn* 
rW  rt}^^  ^^  *  doctor's  degree 
m  isys.     He  was  county  superiatendent 

Brummeil  te5?*«?^>'  g«oroe 

•on  of  a  derk  in  thl  ^Z""*  ^'•"'"'"^'^ 
London  iiTirrs     *?,°  ^'^'^"sury,  born  in 

EtonWl°a?'&rd?anT^at  tKS  ^f* 

Ke°of"fc  *'«  ^uaintonce    o7'th1 
wwce  Of  VVales,  afterwards  Georee  IV 

.«j  •  I     .    "®  *^"    the  service   in    I70ft 

KxSnldin\^°'"*""«  °^,  £3(iS)0,"wWeh 
iiiVdnWn!    in  a  course  of  sumptuous  liv- 

Sfque  te  fnd ''i'r''  ^''  '''"*"  °°  "matters  of 
W«  !»t  J      ^^^^^  ^ere  received  in  tlip 

&  arreStfhi?'^''^"',"'''^-     His  cred! 
181ft  hi  *  *i     ''^^ame  clamorous,  and  in 

ntly%av^/»»e  in  Calais.  •  lubse. 

Brnnanburfirh  (bmnvburg),    the 

•Mch   Afl.ni.*-      '  5**H®  °^  a  battle  in 

™«ted  a  fi'iS^nfa*   «»«  -^"Jrlo-Saxons 

^:5Sa!i4°veVdo^uTSk'^°«''  ^'''  *° 


Bmnok     ^nwk)  Richabd  pRARCoia 
died  thew  in  1803      fiu**^,*?«i^J 

1 7QQ  1,  ''^9,  "-  joined  the  armv  •  {» 

bu/rs7itac?i/a  asiiV'Mt^ 

^e  populace  at  Avignon.      ^        ®°  "J' 
AruneaU     (brU'no)       'lfbed,    French 

1857.  Ho  is  K  kin  r??p"r'  ^™ 

Brunehilda    (brun-wrda)?  i  vJi: 

5J^'  \fztp.  ^  of tesia";^ 

brother  ChilpS   in  IL"  "^^  ^}^^   "s 

Siegebert  wKuVM^TsTf;"' !5^^£^ 
herself    taken    nrisonp;       ck  ^' ?°.^  «be 

Meroveus,  one  of  Phfinn.-^.''®  induced 
marry  h4.  effLted  W  1'^"*=  *  ^''n^'  *<> 
5r«oritfS'm'a1^tred^'it«tSl5f 
8?nrc  ofhaTr"!  iFT^  ^^  FredeJindS 
ber'tornTX.  e\b1  l^rrsel^'^  """' 
Brunei  ("!•« m ) ,  a  native  state  on  the 
Korneo  InT^  uT*  ''^  ^''l. '^^^^  of 
fectorate  AreTfiir^*'""'®  ^  ^"i  *"b  pro- 
ulation  9*:  «wf  '  »^""  square  miles ;  pon- 

andZideiS'A''^s"it*'%?K^^'^° 

^d^nJ^t?  f'"-^^'''^"**  supervises  thp  g^neS 
aaministration.    A  loan  of  **^M»nh(^        j 

by  the  Federated  Malay  Steteffi  iW 
Brunei    (i^'^nel').    Isambard   Kino- 


jBnmcl 


'.t  theHenrl  IV  C^e^; -5;«^ 
penced  Poetical  «£°!*^°%e8Went  en- 
father,  acting  **  r^^^^'^Tunnel.  Among 
gineer  at  the„^»f™k'  tgre  the  Great 
ha   best-known   works   were  ^u 

We$tern,  Gj^^<^K^JiTlntire%rotks  on  the 

outh.  Milford  Haven  etc^^^^^^^  ^  , 
Brunei*  tfiuUhed  engineer  wan  the 
^,  of  a  Nofmandy  f"-"'  /nd^  born 
near  Rouen  n  l^,-  „Pfi  genius  early 
In  Rouen,  h*8,™«*=?S  i786  be  entered 
displaying  ^itself.     j^^^Jl^^i  in  1793 

ri  ^?„/u8  defense,  and  establishing  an 
forts  for  its  oerense,  au 

rdrd\rlnrdTnd^°tiT at  Pl?^; 

Invention  ^««.  f  "tnuC  for  the  rigging 
making  the  Wo<=^-P"i,f/^other  inventions 
of  ships.  Among  bis  «»»fT  'Seamless 
were    a    machine    for    maiang 

is  ^'"'••il^iilii  (bro-nel-es'k6),  FlLiP- 
BrunelleSCni  \  an  ItaUan  archi- 
tect, born  in  1377  at  Florence   S«  won 

f?'i„^Sht'  K    nferior  to*it  in  mas- 
lU^ne^r  S^eff^t  ;  Other  important  w^rk- 


Bruno 

Spirito  Santo,  and  the  C^  del  Pa«a, 

gaillelu  and  Duclos   (Pa'^'^^^^Si^n 
1S10  was  Dubli^hed  the  nm  ?"'""|| . 

book  of  its  class. 
BrUni.     see  Brunei. 


Bruni,   Lbwnabdo.     see  Bruno. 

^hrH'ninw).  CaMSTIAN, 

2:  °i™r°'o'f    »*o™vla«.  «.™.rc, 

confined.     P"P-  l'^'^,. •,,•,! -„-    briV 

Bruno,  S    iml^an  Vhilosopher  of 

Renaissance,  born   at  J^^  J J?,"„'„, 

He  entered  Jh«  «f„*^i£  ^and  af te, 
was  accused  of  impieiy,  """•,  i 
during  much  persecution,  AeJ  fr"m  1 

Prance  to  Paris,  whore  he  was  oH 
chah-  of  philosophy,  but  ded.n«d  t 
fi  I  its  conditions  of  attendan  e  a^ 
ffe  lectured  for  some  t-  ;  Junuse 

i^cri:fth:°u^^ine^;.su 

a  logical  «y«t^J«,ff  ^i^irS  he  ^v 
of  Raymond  T.ully.     i°  ,^  ^  ^^   gevf 
London,    where   he   P»b»sne" 
his    works,    aud    to    Oxford,    v 

en^d  r  Helmyt^dtr^where 
*  I  J  *v\\  1^R0•  thence  to  Fr 
rtill592l  inf  finally  to  Padu^ 


Bruno 


si  Pazza. 

::;HABLGa, 

)her   and 
lied  1867. 
:areer  by 
:ion  cata- 
y  volume 
ihique   of 
!<02).     In 
edition  of 
Ire,  which 
LS  and  ex- 
the  best 


uno, 

MSTIAN,  a 
architect 
ointed  gen- 
e  State  -' 
i. 

trian  ci\.\, 
on  the  rdil- 
learly  encir- 
1  and  Zwit- 
il  and  other 
iau8,  where 
and  several 
lanufaotures 
3ured  for  it 
^eds.  It  is 
ommerre,  I 
I  on  by  fairs. 
Spielberg,  in 
Pellico   w«'re 

.'nj  bri>'nO), 
jpher  of  the 
about  1>>5"- 
minitnna,  but 
nd.  after  en- 
■d  from  Roni< 
[lere  he  w" 
[lie  Calviuists, 
ugh  soutliern 
was  offered  » 
H'lined  to  ful- 
ance  at  mas'- 
,  however,  but 
,uated  Aristo- 
n  exposilion»i 
he  Ars  M<i0 
i83  he  went  to 
[led  several  « 
.rd,  where  » 
a  loSr>  he  went 

588  tBUKht  W 
next  went  » 
;,  where  he  ij 
.*  to  rrnnr* 
,  Padua<  »' 


nlrfw* 


Bruno 


"uS  *Februar^  '"le  ^If^^'^'  ^'  '^" 
i"w^-  'St  S™%  aSv&oTo^f 
between  l-ffti-nH  ^Ka'i"^  ^^^  published 

^^l'i?°„°'    ^''^    Triumphant    Beast-    a 
eipio   pd    Two;   and    the   Deir    ft, Lit!. 

Cabala  delCaTaUo^eaLoin^^^r'    "'« 
the  three  n3etaplSicflTo7s.'°Z)'^|^iX^^ 

than  had  been  previously  exhihifeH    oV2 
Bruno   (brjJ'nS),  or  Bblni  (Bbunus) 


Brnnswlok 


Bruno,    St.--1.      The    Benedictine 

«PPo?n°ed  chalSJfn'^'"/  to  Prussia,  was 
Henry  II  and^lT  i*°  •  ^'^^  Emperor 
by  the    PaLn.    nrT-T'°^>^^°   taken 

thither  he  attrlr.oH  ^^^  ^''"*™«  ^Jistrict. 
^''olars.  amoM  ofh„"«°J;  *^'stinguished 
'l^Pe  Urban  l!  *«?,k  ^''•'-  afterwards 
offered  the  hUf,.  S'lbsenuently  !ie  was 
«eciinine  it  rl^^f^T  "^  Rheims,  but 
>5«.  Bi  hop"^f^S'f,„''K',''  «ix  friends  "to 
?'  1086.  let'  ^them  t^  fK'''^^u'^^o-  ''»  ^084 
^\  from  whfch  ?hi^*  Chartreuse,  the 
<*'ved  its  name  h^  '''"J^^'"  ^^  "onks 
14--2  *^"*'  '°  *  Weak  and 


fecei 


Ized  by  Gregory  XV.  "'^  *'*°°* 

Bruno  The  Great,  Archbishop    of 

Duke  of  Lorraine    fhjL       '°**°.^  *°<* 
the  Pe««o^*>,l?.*    i  '^^      ^mraentaries    on 

Brunonian  Theory  ^'n   medicine). 

John.  •'See     Proton. 

Brunswick   (bruns'wlk;       German 

Hanover,    SaLny    and    w«„?'^r\?*'^«  "^ 
good  portion  of  it'  l«  h!it„     **P^5"«-     A 
and  it^  partfy  be  oVA  to\«''r?°'^"J««°S. 
tain  system     MinSn^  j.         .  ^^"  "oun- 
in    the   Haw    anJ  ?hl  carried  on  chiefly 
iron,     lead     'conner    ''k  ""'""aJs   include 
About    half   tK^rffloiT"     '^'i^}'     «*=. 
the  chief  cultivate  nr^  '^  ''^''''^*'   a"**! 
flax.  hops,   toblcco    ^^?^^''*^  "^  ^rain. 
Brewing;  disSnne'  Jl°j^^°*«'  «°<J   fr«it 
linens,  woolens   and  /ii^,."'^°»facture   of 
tion  of  paper    soaJ    fnl.^o*'''  ^^t  P'^^P*™- 
with  agrSure  aSd  m^S  lT7'"l^' 
principal  employment  ^f/i,/'  *^°,'"*^   *•"« 
a  state  of  the  G^man  ir^f  |P^°P'^'     As 
two    members    to    ih!     Empire  it  sends 
three  deputies  to  th^  p^"?''^^''**'''    ««"! 

internal  government  if  nTo''"^*^-.    '^  '*« 
monarchy.    On  fh^  wiall  "/"^^^''^^'onal 

Brunsnl^k    Sithtt^'Se^'ln'^Si^K"' 

bv  reJi-ion      /«?»  n       ™°ft'y    Lutherans 

on   theOker    and'on"?-"'*''   .'f   «5t»«t-^ 

Hanover   to    Beriln       Tht  ""  m'"''^  ^'"^ 
are    narrow     tortnn„»    ^ /'''"  •'*'"eets 

The  principkl  Sd^i,  of^no??***'°''l''- 


from   1172).    ^d    S?     ^r^''"""^?    ^'^ating 


m 


Bnuuwick 


Bmi 


:'»^        ] 


«        n  TinniiP     The  educational  instltu- 

wool,    linen,    juie.     J^n^jv^  1 43.319. 
machines,  etc.    Pop.  (IplO)  l,^**'^<ieorgla, 
BrUns'WlCk,   ^unty^eat   of   Gl:rnn 
county,  on  St    Simonjs  Sound    80  inUcs 

r-e  rhip«r^^^^^ 

popular  wxnter  re-ort    Pop.  W^l«.  ^^ 
Brunswick,     ^^e     Androscogpin      9 

Tnd  'other  i^^^^'^f^^J'^rTi'   distln- 
Brunswick,  Ju'^K   family    founded 

Este  and  Guelph.    From  his  son.  Guelph 

SmeTuke Tn  1532.  the  family  -a«  dxv.d^^. 

l^^'^U.SfuttT  (II)  and'  Brrswick- 
Haiover  frJm  the  latter  of  which  comes 
Senresent  royal  family  of  Britain.  The 
former  was  the  German  family,  n  pos- 
Son  of  the  duchy  of  Brunswick  unUl 
»ho  death  of  the  last  duke  in  18S4. 
George  Louis,  son  of  Ernest  Augustus 
and  Sopliia.  granddaughter  of  James  I 
of  England,  succeeded  l"^„  ^^^^^  wal 
Rlector  of  Hanover  in  1698,  and  was 
Sled  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  in 

Sitli'^^S    FERDINAND,      DrKE      OF, 

BrUnSWlCK,  j^j^^^jj  gon  of  Duke 
Ferdinand  Albert,  was  born  at  Bruns- 
wick  1T21.     lu  1739  he  entered  tl 


rikn  service,  was  engaged  in  the  Silesian 
wars,  and  in  the  Seven  Years'  war  com- 
Znded  the  allied  army  in  Westphalia. 
He  drove  the  French  from  Lower  Saxony, 
Hesse,  and  Westphalia,  and  was  vic- 
torious  at  Crefeld  and   Minden.     After 


the  peace  he  retired  to  Brunswick,  t 
died  in  1792.       p  „        wiuiEi 

Brunswick,  f,t,KE  of,  fourth.,/ 

Bian    armies,    wa»    _  '  ,;n,     uinrher 

once    made    prisoner    with    «>«^ner 

T  ubeck      For  the  campaign  of  1809 

rnised  a  free  corps  in  Bohemia,  but 

compelled  to  embark  W«.troop»  for  J 

lo^  where  he  was  received  with  en 

^of,;,HL    corps    immefliately    ent 

the  Briti"    «erv?ce,  and  was  .afterw 

employed  In  Portugal  and  Sijam,  the 

flament  granting  him  a  pen«on  of  £< 

until     he     returned     to     his     nerea 

dominions,    1813.     The    events   of 

called  him  again  to  arms,  and  he  f 

Ouatic    Bras,    1815.      Caroline,    w.l 

fteoree  IV.  was  a  sister  of  this  pnnc 

George  ^J^**"   5^^^^     Wilhelm 

Brunswick,  ^ir,;i.ND,  duke 

St  is  S' ••  rr^felvTdphi^f 

Sand  ofVhe  Austrian  and  Pru|smn 

against  France  in  1«92,  and  design 

pless   forward    fronj    Lorraine    to 

but,   after    taking   Lo°«^y.  ^^'i^.J 

was  baffled  in  Champagne  by  Dum 

defeated   at    Valmy    by    Kellermau 

obliged    to    evacuate    the    province 

1793  the  duke,  in  conjunction  wi 

Austrians.   opened   the. campaign  c 

upper  Rhne,  took  Konigstein  and  ^ 

and  prepared  to  attack  Landau.    A 

long   struggle    with    ^^rying   succ. 

Austrian  lines  were  broken  by  Pi< 

and  ?he  duke  was  obliged  to  follov 

retreat  across  the  Rhine.  .A*  Aiv 

he  was  mortally  wounded  »«  ^l^i 

Brunswick  Black,  5os^p"%i 

lampblack    and    turpentine     and 
to  cast-iron   goods.     Asphalt  ana 
Srjentine   are  also   ingredients  1, 
kinds  of  it.  , 

Brunswick  Green, -^tf; 

per  mixed  with  chalk  or  lime. 
T»_„ao     Broussa    (brbsd),   01 
JSrusa,   ^  Turkish  city  m  Asia 
south  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  a 
miles   distant    fjom    its    Port,    {■ 
with    a    pop.    of    about    llO.UW 
Greeks,    Armenians,    and    Jews, 
in    commerce,    and    the    manufac 
satins,    silk    stuffs,    carpets,    gaui 
meerschaum,  obtained  in  the  vie 
made    into     pipebowls.      The    1 
situated  In  a  fertile  plain,  whic 
closed   by    the   ridges   of   Olymi 
abounds   in  hot   springs.     Brus 


Bmsa 


swick,  and 

WlLHEI.M. 

ourth     mid 
•1    WilUelm 
rn  in  1771. 
,ce,  in  17!)2 
Q  the  Prus- 
unded,    and 
BlUcher    at 
of  1809  he 
lia,  but  was 
pB  for  Eng- 
with  enthu- 
tely    entered 
»  afterwards 
ain,  the  pnr- 
on  of  f<i<)<'<\ 
1    hereditary 
nts   of   1«1.» 
ad  he  fell  at 
ine,    wife  of 
iis  prince. 
.HELSI     Tib- 
Duke  of, 
1  the  gfivcrn- 
the  chief  (■om- 
•russian  army 
d  designed  to 
ine    to    I'aris, 

and  Verdun, 
)y  Dumouriez, 
ellerman.  and 
province.  Id 
tion  with  ths 
ipaign  on  the 
(in  and  Menti, 
adau.  After  a 
ig  success  tiie 
1  by  Piehecrii, 
to  follow  their 

At  Auerstadt 
in  180G. 

varnish  com- 
osed  chiefly  ol 
%  and  appliw 
lalt  and  oil  oi 
dients  iu  some 


Brnsli 

fow/»  n*  fhf  «"^  'J'J!^  ?«•"  flourishing 
tin3e  It  ii"'*1h''^'"»"^5  "f  Constan- 
fr?,^^i  i  "  ^^^  ">«'  residence  of  the 
Turkish  sovereIgn.s  from  1329  until  the 
transference  of  the  seat  of  empire  to 
Adrianople  in  miTt.  cujt«r«    lo 

Brush,  f  well-known  Implement  used 
..     *         i"."",  ^""""s    purposes.      There 

h«tr*7r°  fih'"^  ^"''."''f'  ^''"^e  with  shI 
hair  or  fibers  and  those  with  flexible. 
The  former  are  made  of  hog's  bristles^ 
whalebone  fibers,  vegetable  fibers  of  vS 
ous  kinds  (brush-grass,  palms,  etc  1    and 

purpose,  ihe  latter  are  made  of  hoif's 
bristles  or  of  the  hair  of  the  camel  bad- 
ger squirrel  sable,  goat,  etc.:  and  are 
chiefly  used  for  painting,  the  smallest 
kinds,  made  round,  being  called  p^S. 
Brush,  P"ABi.E8  Francis.  electricSn 

He   took    nnr"  'in  ^r''^'  ^''•."'  in  1849 
lie   took    part  in    the   invention    of    the 

dynamo    and    invented    the    Brush    arc! 
lamp     In  1881  he  was  made  a  chevalier 
on  the  French  Legion  of  Honor. 
JBniSn-gTaSS  ^-^ndropOgon      gryllua). 

Brush-turkey.     See  Tallegalla. 

Brush-wheel,  «       toothless       wheel 
i.vi,*         !.•  sometimes      used      in 

bfmeTns'^of  h'l^^/r  '"°  "  ""Har  wheel 
".V  means  of  bristles  or  some  brushlikp  nr 

oft    substance,    as    doth,     buff-leather 
India  rubber,  or  the  like.  'earner, 

BrUSSa.     See  Brusa. 
Brussels   (brus'elz.-  Flemish,  Brusiel; 
capita,  of  BelVu^ Vni-  of^l^'^U^^Le^Ul 
&     whl\'!'"«*^*^   «»    the  smal     rfveJ 

as  "Van?,!  e'eder"°Vre^;.?t^''^'  "^'^^^^^^^^ 
northwestern    nr    i  ^^  consists  of  a 

southeastern  or  L^"'"  '?°'""«"  «°^'  « 
Diirf  !o  °^  VPP^""  portion.    The  older 

on  the  sTte'Tlf''  r\  «»^  boulfevSds 
»anv    places      'p«I^,'"fi^«tions,  «"*'   '° 

twisted  streets  ThT^^,  ^  congeries  of 
is  Partiv  insld;  ti,.  u  "PP"  town,  which 
outside  iqthffiJ'^^''"^®^^'"''^  and  partly 
oontSslhiVn^g^f*  P"^«f  the  ^H^'  «°^ 


Brussels 


sDiri^rt^,  ^e*?'?   "tructure,    with   « 
of  U  bS./  nlrh''*'''^'!^'  *•"«  «^"«'-e  J°  front 

ai  jh^'SSb^rce '^!>f"^Vurier'"tbi 

versity.  an  academy  of  scTence  aSd  th.* 


,*e  Qbambers  the  noi  '  the  palace  of 
maraTficent  n;w  buifc^%°^  ?««tice  (a 
portions   in    the   Mai  .  ^i°^  colossal  pro- 

h^  the  fine  arts  f^-  uP.^^U''e  palace 
Imuseum,  e!c  .  a,;,l*h!  P"b"e  "brary  and 
|17  acres  ur'nU^A     ??"  a'so  a  fine  park  of 


Town  Hall,  Brussels. 

fine  arts  and  polytechnic  school-  one  of 

the  finest  observatories  in  Europ^   a  ron- 

servatonum   of  music:  a  publT Hbr^rv 

o-'rSzlftrn?    ^fif  V3"««-1 


irpi: 


Bmssels  Carpet 


Bruyir 


work  of  Belgian  ra.lw.,-.  Tl-e  .ndu.  TaHjuln-  Having  --d^^rf.fS 
tries   are   vafied    and   Important.     I^ce  "'jj" 'ty  annftmduce  a  f'^e  goyernnio, 

wa«  an  ancient  manufacture,  an<i  *»  •"U  iTth  the  r<'««lt  »^"*  *""  ''""  ^  f  *'L*  «, 
Tf  Meat  importance:  the  manufacture  of  ''"°  |»,«j*  jq  ^blr-li  capacity  he  co 
wtton  and  woolen  fabric.  paP«./":  S^^ned  h  s  own  eons  to  death  for  consn 
riagej  and  many  n>»°«i '"^""fcXnier-  in?  to  restore  cne  monarchy.     He  fell 

fortified  in  13^;  "od  was  twice  burced  P*,"''b"wevera«  «"  "''^°^  ^^'^'^^'i^^^^ 

indole  ravaged  by  tbe  plai5"t'*"/i?''ind  the  ionSfracy  against  C«8ar.  and  by 

15th   century.     It   was   l»mbarded   and  .hg  con^^^^^  its. success      In  .^ 

Sed  by  t&e  French  in  1605;  and  was  intine^  he  joined  Cassiusm  the  subjt 

aVin  taken  by  the  French  in  17M.  and  ^.,,^  ^^  ^^^    Lyciansand  Rhodians. 

aHrlur^oUiS^s^fXart 
l3r2o%U-wi^=^-^^^^ 

^"pXion  of  the  canital  before  the  war 
was  663.600.  The  Germans  laid  a  huge 
iL"  mnityupon  the  city  and  undertook  a 
systm  o^  Tportation  that  shocked  the 
whole  world. 
Brussels  Carpet.      see  Oarpet. 

Brussels  Sprouts,    ° °ted  varieties  of 
cabbage    (Bra«lcooIerdc|a).  Javing  an 

ture   cabbages.     They    are   cultivated   in 

great  quantities  near  wrussew.  ^  Uouie.  auu  w»i<^  »""*"":"  ;^,a     , 

I  .  „  DECiMU8Jcmu8.  served  under  ?he  P-^  ««  i5^elle«3''armbl 
Brutus,  ySrcUr  in  Gaul  and  was  crossjrg  .^^\,SX  Ca..lus  a, 
afterwards  commander  of  bis  fleet,  but.    ™ppi  m  -.a  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^, 

ffie  hi8  relative.  Marcus  Jumus  Brutus  to  f^^^been  ^f^^^gh  temporarily  sue, 
joined  in  the  assassmation  of  C»sar.  rie  an"  °^"J^{  5^nug  was  totalU  dt 
kr  if  ^oT^sfng^Stot:  bT^  rf-  tf^^^^.  l-.^je  e...  .^. 

Brutus,  R„„^„  hero,  son  of  Marcus    B^UX    ^on  Jje  B^^^^'  '°  *^^  "' 
Junius  by  the  daughter  of  the  elder  lar-  extensive   co: 

Suin.    He  saved  his  life  from  the  pewecu-   hood   or  wm^  ^^^^^^^  . 

tions  of  Tarquin  the  Proud  by  feigning   |°Jjii  t°\nJ*p(iilna.  Pop.  21.525. 
himself  insane,  whence  his  name  Br««u8   ^'^""j^l^^  Jean    de 

(stupid).    On  the  smcide  of  Lucrctia  (see    BrUyere    ^PreiiCh     writer,      be 

K*a  h'e^adrthe'rVraVuBt  Se  Paris  in  1645.    He  was  employ.l 


Marcus  Junius  Bnitus  . 

thP  meantime  the  triumvirs,  Octavi 
Antonv   and  Widus,  had  been  succ 


Brytn 


Bnbonio  Flagui 


^ ''';«•«'».  and  wu«  uttatLcd  to  hk  wr    State.  f„ickvr°Hf*'^°?    *«    ♦»»•    United 


newspft-per"  In  IsTrh^  was'^aTnS'^  ^^^astis  ^^"-''"'tis)  "  Vn ''''anl^ient 
Secretary  of  State.  OajZTs^^^  from  th.  .  ^^'^P^i""  *°^°'  «"  n«med 
resigned  on  the  ground  th^t  k«  2?^'  ^S-LJ?*  *i. '^J,''''*'^''  .^'"'*-  suoposod  to  an- 
with    President    wn«^^'.,      ',•  ®  differed  swer  to  the  Greek  Artgmis  or  Diana     Tl,» 

Germany  in  the  Euronln  ^■'''^    ^''^^^^  ''"K^^f  """^'l  *<>  her.  and  the  Bubisteia 

whicL  h^  Wievld^to'^detr  m°en'ta1  f^^l^K'A'^^^^J,'  "//''«  '''^^''''  ^^ -re  "he  till 
eause  of  peace.  aetrimental  to  the  ^^^^^  «nj«^  most  Important  of  the  Egyptian 

Bryant    l^^^'^^*);.  William   Ctjlle:.,  Bubo '>«'»>«),  an  Inflammatory  swell- 

wrote'*ffiyr6"•;;fL^a^;i^.L*^•'•^;^.°Bub^^  a  ^en„«  of  owls,   including  the 
famous  poem   the  %«Jwo     .«>«iiteen  his         .     '  great  horned  or  eacle  owl    IR 
he  was  admkted  to  the  bar^fln;i    '°   1815  ;""*•««».),  and  the  Virginian  horned  iwi 
with  success  till  3S2S  t,S!  '  u"*"  Poetised  !?•  .ftri/intflnM*).  ""mea  owi 

the  A^c«,  vJi."  i°t?l.?'h«?  he  established  Bnl»nr„*«  niL rK.-..K„.»M. 


5&"„f^r-""«'-"- s^s€  s""  -«T*«i'.  c  ?; »? 


Buooaneert 


Baohai 


.1 


the  fleai  which  Infest  the  rat«.  «>n7«y^ 

:°einrir  hfnr'r.a.r«t7»!.-*  izfj 

diLaU     But  aanitary  regulations  appear 

'-rai-x;irt^^'^rr;i 

Buccaneers  (f,f^-C;^-  ^e^'^calb 

word  houcan.  a  plnre  for  Brnoklng  tnent. 
first  eiven  to  European  settlers  in  liaju 
Sr  Hispaniola,    whose    business    « as    to 
hunt   wUd   cattle   ond   swine   and   smoke 
their  flesh.     In  on  extended  sense  it^ns 
annlied    to    English    and    Blench    adven- 
?uTerl  mostly  sinfnring  people,  w-ho  ^com- 
bining for  mutual  defense  against  the  ar- 
rogant  pretensions  of   tlie    Spaniards,  to 
tSe   dominion  of  the  whole  of  Amer.rn. 
freouented  the  West   Indies  in  the  ITtli 
oentur?    acquired   predatory  an'\  l'^^^''^" 
habits,  and  became  ultimately,  i«   "any 
rftses        little       better       than       pirates. 
The  earliest  association  of  these  adven- 
turerrbegan  about  1(525,  but  they  after- 
ward! became  much  more  formidable,  and 
TontinueH   to  be  a  terror  until  the  open- 
in?  of  ?he  18th  century,  infli«t«°«  ^^^^.^ 
lofses  upon  the  shipping  trade  of  Spain 
and  even  attacking  large  towns.     Among 
their  chief  leaders  were  Montbars  (II  ex- 
teminador).  Peter  the  Great  of  Dieppe, 
L'oinnas.  de  Busco   Van  Horn,  and  the 
Welshman  Henry  Morgan,  who,  in  16.0, 
marched    across    the   isthmus    .P^""^"!^ 
Panama,    and    after    being    k°>Bhted    by 
Charles    II,    became    deputy-governor   of 
Vimnica      ^he  last  great  exploit  of  the 
buccaneers  was  the  capture  of  Carthagena 
in  1697,  after  which  they  are  lost  sight 
of  in  the  annals  of  vulgar  piracy. 
«,"«i„ator  (buk-si-na'ter;    Latin,   a 
iSuCClIiatUl  trumpeter,   from  hucctna, 
trumoet)      the     trumpeter's     muscle,     a 
flat  thin  muscle  forming  the  wall  of  the 
cheek,  assisting  in  mastication  and  regu- 
lating the  expulsion  of  the  air  m  whis- 
tling or  playing  a  wind-instrument. 
Sm.plPllffll<bu'klo).    the    title    (now 
•OUCCieUgn,  ^    dukedom)     of    one    of 
the   oldest  families  in   Scotland,   tracing 
descent  from  Sir  Richard  lo  Scott  in  the 
reign   of   Alexander   III    (latter   half  of 
the    13th    century),    and    first    becoming 
conspicnous  in  the  person  of  the  border 
chieftain    Sir    Waiter    Scott    of    Branx- 
bolm  and  Buccleugh— the  latier  an  estate 


In  Selkirkshire.    The  wn  <>' Sir  Walte 
faring  the  same  name,  waa  for  his  v«l. 
Snd Vrvices  raised  to  the  peerage  in  W 
as  Lord  Scott  of  Buccleugh,  and  hU  su 
cesser  waa  made  an  earl  in  1610.     1 
1^  the  titles  and  estates  devolved  up. 
Anne    daughter  of  the  second  earl,  w! 
mS?ried  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  iUeg 
Sate  son  of  Charles  II,  the  pair  in  16 
^Ing    created    Duke    and     Duchess 
Buccleugh.  etc.     Subsequently  the  d  il 
dom  of  Queensberry  passed  by  mama 
into  the  family. 
BuCCOnldse.     See  Barleta 


T,_„-AoTir     (bft-sen'tRr).     a     myt 
BUCentaur     ^.^j    monster,    half    ni 

and    half   ox.     The    splendid    galley 
wirioh     the     Doge     of     Venice     annu.i 
wedded  the  Adriatic  bore  this  name. 
?>    l-Lvol^a  (bQ-sef'a-lus;  'Ox-hencl 
BUCepnalUS  \^p   ,,o„e    of   Alexnn 
the  Great.     On  its  death  from  a  ^m, 
Alexander  built  over  its  grave,  nenr 
Ilydaspes,  a  city  called   i*«^''P'^«/;j-  , 
^iinAT  (bn'tser).   Mabtin.  a  16tli  < 
ISUCer   ^jj'j'y  reformer,  whose  real  n: 
was  Kuhhnrn.  cowhorn.  of  whirli  IS> 
is  meant  t..  bo  the  Greek  equivalent ;  b 
in   1491   at   Schlettstadt,   in   Alsace. 
1.-21  he  left  the  Dominican  order  ami 
came  preacher  at  the  court  of  the  Wo 
Frederick,  and  afterwards  in  Stras, 
where  he  was  Professor  in  the  unn- 
for  twenty  years.     In  1548  Edward 
nvited  him  to  Cambridge    where  he 
the   office   of  professor  of   theology 
died    in    15551.      In    15o7    Queen    > 
caused  his  bones  to,  be  burned.    Can 
Contarini    called    him    the    most   lea 
divine  among  the  heretics.     He  wro 
commentary    on    the    Psalms    under 
name  of  Aretius  Filinus,  and  many  c 
works. 
Bu'cerOS.  See  nornbill. 

"RnAli  (bwft).  Leopold  von  a  Goi 
BUCn  '  oiogist,  born  in  1774;  du 
1853.  He  made  extensive  geologica 
cursions  on  the  continent  of  Euroj.o 
Xo  visited  the  Canary  Island.. 
Hebrides,  and  the  coasts  of  Scotlam 
Ireland.  He  was  the  author  of  va 
important  works;  and  compiled  a 
nilicent  geological  map  of  Germany 
■Rnphftn  (^uA'an),.  a  district  of 
JSUCnaU  j^jjj^    lying    in    the    N. 

Aberdeenshire,  between  the  mouths  < 
Deveron  and  the  Ythan. 
■o„pV,n«  (buk'an  or  buft'an),  Wii. 
UUCnaU  jj  Scotch  mealcal  writer, 
in  1729;  studied  at  Edinburgh,  and 
menced  practice  there,  where  also  li« 
lished  in  1769  his  work  entitled  /Jo i 
Medicine;  or,  the  Family  Physicta> 


Bnohanaii 


teen    law   edition,    had   iJen  S  °'"f; 
waa  tranalated  into  Trench    ^rl'*      '* 

lucrative  pr/ctior^  *"'"  ***  '"^''^^  • 
Bnohanan  ^?";'''"'>?).  Claudius,  a 

is  !"*  -B™;'  «-•»'"»£-? 

versitS  of  ria^"  eduoatod  at  tlie   Un?: 

Pany  in  itor,;  and  in  ISf^O  L  ^**  F""- 
P'-ofessor  of  Greek    r^»!„  *«"  «W'°^«J 

Translation    of  Z'  ^-i  "J  ^°"*:«  °'  »h« 

Buchanan,  p«=ORoE.  a  Scottish  re- 
and  Latin  voetZ^^'f^'J^"'  '^^^^''^' 
Killearn.  "sSn.Kh^e.'"|„*''ViS^''«'»  A**' 

r-iied  hi;'';';ti  t?in''i^o^"?fK  --; 

the  French  auxilinpi«-^J  i  ¥  ^"'^^^ 
regent.  Albany  Le^^n"  ^'"P''*^^  ''y  the 
dier  in  one  caniolTi^* .""  •"  P^'^^'^  "«'- 
lish.  He  wastff^°*1^"'?^'  the  Eng- 
of  St.  Androwl    «.if^"*  ^  ^'^^  University 

degree  in" teerTNT-o''  {?<?,^  ^'J^  \"^ 
tutor,  Mair  or  afaior  fA  Following  his 
fame  in  1526  a  stfXnf  "  ^u""^*'-  ^e  be- 
Jege  of  Paris  toSwi  ^°  ""^  ^?^^  Col- 
was  eIected"pr£U''in'7hrdolV'^, 
St.  Barbe;  and  in  ikso  „        '-ollege  of 

friend  and  tutor  nf%Z^^  engaged  as 
Earl  of  Cassillis  x^L  ^"l''^'"*  Kennedy, 
for  five  years  nt'^/'''  ^^"'^  ^e  resided 
hi^  first  pubn'«.he.*«  ^''''"  ''^  inscribed 
Linacre's'^ft«rf?me„r,''S'  /«r  ""A^""""  "^ 
printed  in  153a  In  /r.'^-  r««n»'"'"'"j 
Buchanan  returned  f«v.  CassilHs  and 
the  latter  published  hit "^J"'"''.  ^^^^'> 
«?tire  against  Se  Pm^  ?'"^''""«.  a 
»h  eld    him    f,         .,    *  ranciscans.       To 

Cafllolic  p"rty  JaJ.^/v''"-^*'"ty  "'  the 
preceptor  to  his  n„ 7  '"^'^'"'^  him  II 
Sfart.  encourarfn^  k'"""'  ^^  James 
^-?n«>c«n«i"o*e  «„fh.",    to    write    the 

giHres  to  b^  found  n  ""'^*,  P^nfent 
Sj-  the  Catholic  rnfl,  ""^  language. 
re^'fed  in  1539  hnV  J  "'■*.''•  '^as  ar- 
an't  thence  to  •prXeAP^''    ^"   ^^""^l^n 

his  tragedies  ,/*^«*/i.  ^ordaaux.  wrote 
translated  the  ?/i  ""''  Popti^te*.  and 
E'TlpideT.  Amor  tr  «"'!.,  ^'^^catw  of 
toiene.  nn^  ^u"«"  ^^^Is  pupi  s  was  Mon- 
It-r-l  °°  'ntimate  —ma 


Boo] 

with  the  elder  Scaliger      pp«n,  n— j 
Buchanan  removed  to  Pari^".*^^" 
to  rortusal  to  fnt^  -  ^■"a,  and  tMoi 
versify  of  Co?mhr„    ■»?''"'''»  the  Um 

College  of  BoncouS  It  %'T°''y  »"  *»>• 
held  V  him  til  Tsnr.  wr'""'?'  ■«>  o«<» 
?a»ed  aa  tutor  io.i^'  ''hen  he  waa  en- 
3e  Briaaac  Durin,  th."'"'  *l'  'he  Comta 
of  hi.  ve;sion"«f"»,;5'"pa„"^  1  ""/"l" 
yerse  was  published  AbSutlJ/J  k^"° 
turned  to  Scotland  ^^aJ  ^''^  he  re- 
aoted  as  tutor  to^hL  !"''  '"^  """p  time 

to  whom  he  dedicated'^ hi"''  ^T"  *'"y. 
Psalms.     He  had  no, 1  '''•'  ^♦''•''  on  of  the 

leaders  of  "he  ReformnH"*''''*'.-'"'"*''!  the 
was  nominaS  Dr£r,^«  '"f  o  '",  '^'  he 
College,  St  Andrew,  -^li"-^  '^^  ^oonarda 

year   was  chosen' mc;de?a tor  nV   il""?:'"* 
eral   Assemblv    the  ?m1l  !„  ."'  ^^^  ^•'O" 
chair    being    held    bv/  I?''""*'*  «'  the 
EliMbeth  call^  witL«JV""°c   ^^'hen 
to  substantiatrthe  nht?*"  ''■°'?  Scotland 
Buchanan  accom5Li»3fi''"  f/»*'"'t  Mary, 
into   P:ng^and  ^Sd  l,,  *he  Kegent  Afora, 
her  was  Chiv''?„n''i^   evidence  against 
w;as  selectTto  ste'\"°^-  J''  i^TO  he 
of  King  James  ^nm?''  the  education 
cellent  scholar  '   He  was  a^*^"  "?  "" 
keeper  of  the  nrivv  «o.i      "'*"  appointed 
held  till  1578     In  S  ?  »«"!  which  he 
Oe  Jure  ff  If  aJft  ^?  P"hli8hed  hi> 

which  he  defe'nWthe  righ  rof^th:''^'"  '," 
to  iudge  of  nnri  „„!;*    1    t,  "t  the  people 

their  governors    B^T^'I"-  l**^  ^ondict  of 

had  nruch?nfluenc^o„''n''rr'"^^"«°tly 

The  dedication  nf^.V'^'^'^al  thought 

king  is"dJted   AuLt  S'W^   *«.  »''« 

d^ras^viZvSI^^^^^^^ 

version  of  the  PsaLs  ^"""■''  "5*1  his 
matter,  the  former  S^  en H^'i  ''"'"¥  'ta 
and  is  of  value  onlvf^r""^*'?:  uncritical, 
ing  to  his  own  time  "*"'"  *'"'°"8- 

Buchanan,  ^f''J{f«V'''?^*''',"*h  president 
in  Ponnsvlvan  a  fn  ?7o;""''^  ^'."'"^^  horn 

he  continued  a  meirmraii"^  ^^,''''' 
having  been  sent  to  Rnlii     .^-     ^ft" 

",  '■ommercial  ?rea%^^''^tJ*'  r''°*''"'l« 
elected  to  t„e  Senate  o^!?""  '?  ^8.34 
presidency  of  Polk  n84& .""''"  the 
pointed  Becretary'^^of^'t^tt^'liuSg"  £ 


lohtnftn 


Bnekbound 


M 


f«?«"1;iruter  of  SrifnltHJ  »»»"••»* 
r"-i^n7  returned  to  Ameriia  In  1H.-MI 
London.  ^•*/*  „."^j.te  for  the  prei- 
M   Democriitlc   candidate    ror    lu  ^ 

Ity  over  Fremont,  the  »*'  »*"^''     ,,    1^57. 

date,   and   «°«"«»''?'l  '"t  on  the  elec- 
The  atorm  wbleb  broke  oui  ou  v« 

brought   on    a    «»t»««'"°    1™!    the    war- 

Buohanan,  K™"-  iwi'  di-J  i» 


flWW)    lalned  hlro  a  good  reputation  for 
triX  8in.pH(lty.  humor,  and  pathoi.,  and 
he  afterwaida  produced  vnr  oua  vohm.es 
n#   noetrv   which    were   no  If""  T'^'V',^ 
.  ^.    -.„.h    an    Wauside   Poegiea;   The 
Drlma  0/  Ki""/  b"""-"  of  Life,  Love, 
J  M..»,nr  etc      He  also  wrote  novels— 
The  Shado'/of  the%cord.  God  and  the 
Man     The    Child    of    ^'ature     Foxglove 
Manor   etc.,  and  a  number  of  plays. 
«««V:oriifM  (bu-lcan'it8).   an   extraor- 
BUOnaniXeS  binary      sect      of      Scot- 
tish fanatics  'Wch^P™"?,  hfp' AvShire 
a  dissenting  church  at  I'^'n^Vr-     rmore 
iinder   the    leadership   of   a    airs,    (more 
commonly    known    as    Lucky)     Buchan. 
8he"e^  ared  herself  to  be  the  woman  of 
Rev     xii    and  Mr.  Whito.  thn  clcrsyraan 
5  the  wnjtreKation  to  which  she  belonged, 
her  « m^n?hild,'  and  taught  her  followers 
they  would  be  translated  to  heaven  with- 
out tlsting  of  death.     The  sec^  was  al- 
ways sS  and  became  extinct  soon  after 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Buchan  m  li'.)-'.     iney 
are   Mid    to   have   lived   in   promiscuous 
intercourse,   and    to   have   despised    mar- 

Ts!!,'l.o«  TffAaa  (bO'kan  nes).  the  east- 
BUCban  lieSS  ^^nmost  promontory  of 
Scotland,  near  Peterhead,  Aberdeenshire. 

Bucharest  (^^V,^'^--^)-     «^« 

Bncliaria  (bo-ka'ri-a).     See  Bokhara 


■D-  -I,  ^„  ( bil-sha ) ,  Pini  TPrr.  Joseph 
BUCneZ  ^^^jjj^i'iN,  a  French  physi- 
cian and  writer,  born  in  1796  He  ^/S** 
Introduction  d  la  f^ricnce  dc  IHMtoxre 
nSaTand  Traiti  Complet  de  Philosophte 
(S).    Between  1833  and  1838  he  pub- 


{ir«f  1848  he  was  elected  to  tha  con 

■tituent  National  Aaaembl*,  and  was  lo' 

.brief    period    Its    wbolfy    info^Rrj" 

President.     Hetlrlng  from   P"»>lic  1»«J^ 

Sned   hln.self   to  literature,   his  chle 

S  bsenuent  work  being  the  IMotre  del 

'formation   de    la    Satwnaliti   Fr.«C«M 

MVLlBt      He  died  in  1865. 

i      ilv«l.     (hu*'h61t8),    a    town    . 

BnchnOlZ     ^B^,ony,     with     extensl^ 

nianufactnrea   of   laces,    trlmmlnfs.   et 

Pop.  9307.  .       .  j.  V    J,    ,  Alexandr 

Buchon  V    KreSch         lorlcal    wrltr 

t^,^  \n  1791  •  died  In  l>Hfl.    After  a  11 

K?  of  So^anlravel  for  the  cottect 

„f  d.K-uments  he  publ  shed  »»'»  ^°'';„7' 

de,    Chroniiue,    l«t;on',le»    ^rancat*. 

f,riir,  en  LanaueJulpaireduXnime 

Tl'/me  fiiVrJe    (47  vols.,  ln2f-M},cn 

SncT;;  wlthVe  Chron^^\Pro,.,n 

For  a  short  time  (182^29)   ««'["" 

snector  of  the  archives  ■"" .  "o""^" 

(1882)  •    La    Orice    Con  tnentaie   c» 

Mor^e  (1843). 

BuchU  (bwk'n).     See  Bucku. 

Buck,  z  ?oS  Mt!  sn;f 

BUCkaU  ^K?"p^%rat"?axl  V 
flourishing  manufac.':;^  especiely 
machinery  and  iron  goods. 

Vi^AlrVAavi       BOOBEAN.      OF     M  A  B 

BUOKDean,  tbefoh.    (Menyan 

trifomta),  a  beautiful  Plantof  the  o 

GentianaceK,  common  in  spongy,  d< 

so'K   and   found   tb-oughout  Europe 

Siberia,    and    in   North    America.     1 

from  6  to  12  Inches  !n  height,  and  flo 

in  .Tune  or  July,  the  flower-stalk  term 

ing  in  a  thyrse  of  white  flowers,  whil 

inner  surface  of  the  corolla  has  a  coj 

of  dense  fleshy  hairs.     The  whole j 

the  root  especially,  has  an  inten«e'y  ' 

taste,  and  formerly  ranked  highly 

Skphurff   (bUk'e-bwrM.  a  to^ 

iJUCKCDUrg    Germany,  capital  o 

principality  of  Schaumburg-Lippe. 

fiOOO 

Tinpkeve  <buk'l),  an  American 

DUCKCyc   fj^p  certain  species  of 

chestnuts. 


VUUKi;,    €1"    ....... - 

for  certain  species  ot  1 
chestnuts.        , ,  ,  ,  .  „„ ,  ■ 

Buckhound,  ?A°u't1m\T'ti 

staghound,  once  commonly  uso 
Britain  for  hunting  bucks.  The  > 
of  the  Buckhounds  is  still  the  titU' 
officer  of  the  royal  bousehold  in  hu 


Bvckfft 


BUOKingham  <*•".•«>«  nm).  or  Bucks 
Und.  hound...!  l,v\'Jrtiw.';' '"'/""'•^  '' *•'"«- 
Hertford.  Ali.l.l ^^.x  'l&'r/JH  n'l''!!?- 
•i*«  about  T.U)  K,.  !r.ii  •  ■""  **«'"rd ; 
•cre«,  of  whlh  ov'r  4&«'""  '*'^^'"» 
crop,  or  p..rmaDPnr,.S,T  Th  ""f'^T 
w^nt^r.   and   a  Tw.rHn-     #     •hrou»h  the 

which    1.    watPred    r  tt  'o,,/"'"^^ 

•nd    fattening  "of    r'ni':-  .T^*  'r^'«""« 
arfPly  carried  on    nil!;  .i.""'!    "*«''    •"•• 

manufacturw    are    ..nitlj^ ""*'*'•     The 

»nd  the  makK^f';':^^"''  ''•'■••"'J  '«<^' 
a*  beechen  <hnlrs  t,^«„'"^"''*'"-J?"ch 
are  also  paper-mnL  inr'Ti,  ''^''-  There 
•n'nml  product?,;,' ;"''-•"'"•'.  •'fo.  The 
portance.     The    connfv       '  '"',»f«'nt  Im- 

fcndreda.  tho.e  of'Ke  R.r/'r"  *''^''* 
i>p«borouirh  bcin»  ir«^  '  ".""»hnm.  and 
Hundred^'    R„"  ktem  f    ""l  C''"*"™ 

^•wn.  The  oountv  return,  fi,*'"'  '""''«« 
bfr»  to  the  Hourp  „f  n""  """^^  n»Pm- 
Ayiesbury  RnnVsLu'  <?o"nion8  for  the 
.lmtrict«r^*  p^;"^'';J5g''"™.  and  Wycombe 
thH  county  town   a  m1^iT"r^'^^''*""AM, 

I'l^aNantl/sKd  on  a  nln?'  '"?'•""«»'■  «« 
''.''  the  6use.     Maut^  Peninsula  formed 

Sed  on.  andSi^e'T.ce"7i  L\TVo7. 

Buckingrham,  «eobce  viLtiEBs.  duke 

.1  nnd  Carles  T  of'  v„  Y'""  **  "^  Jam^ 
'"  IWS,  his  father  K  r"»  nnd,  was  born 
knifrht.'  At  eihte^^'°f.  "^"'"'f''  ^'"""«. 
France,  where  ifpre^ldXl  "^^  "^"^  *« 
«nd  on  his  return  moH^  *'""^«'  ^^ars, 
Pression  on  James  I  tL*","^"  "°  '"- 

«  marriage  for  PrlnppPi'^"?  negotlatins 

nfanta  of  Spain   BupIi^k"'""  '^'''^  th« 

'he  prince  inco«nlfo  to  u^T.^"^^"*  ^*'h 

<">   the   suit   {n  ^       *"  Madrid  to  carry 

""•uriug  the   Pnlo'^f"**"    '"    ^he   hope   of 

fj'-ult.  howeve?"  was^hp  Y  '^"^^'•y. '^  The 

I  ^e  marriage  YLdX*t.Sa«S^  off  «f 

i  r^th  Spain      nnpin»   J*"  ''^V  t'"n  of  war 

fagham    was    creatP^^  ''i'  absence  Bnck- 

Pranrp  as  prorv  for  ^  ^*  '^"^  *^°*  to 


Bvokinfluioi 


Rirtt  warcrrrteT»»''r=  »»"» ^''tltlorof 
wtlons;  and  he  wi.  ^  J'V*  *•"•  *>•"«•••  •«• 
Impeachment  onry^b/fhe"  ^n^^"^  '"'» 
t^o"  of  parliament.^  1Ip  ,tln"  Pfoww- 
Portsmouth  to  Iparl  .n».t  '"*"  '^'•"t  to 
Roohelle.  but  was  Jt^u'il'T  "P«Utlon  to 
1028.  by  John  Pelton'^^n  °°„A°«-  2<. 
Who  had  been  disapSnt:.?  ofptS? 

Buckingham,  "^o-or  villCXm 

Enjrland.  was  whh  Chirles  l/^"^  1" 
land  and  at  the  battl-  «*  L'°  ^*^*'^ 
and  aftprwards  se^i  %  °'.  Woroe«t«T. 
In  the  French  ..Prnl«»r«*  7oIunteer 
th.n  returned  to  &i"d  ^anfr  .Mi 
nmrried   the  daughte7'of'''L^rd   FalifJ 

fhe  'iorfe^u'l^^  VThrV?^"" 
fidentinl    ca6oJ    (im7-7^\^  /^°^J?.J^^ 

order  of   the  Houw  of  r-rSf  *\"P*  »" 

Buckingham,  ^^mes  Silk,  an  Eng. 
and    \potiir-^r,     I  "    traveler,    writer 

178G.''^aC'  triZ  °'"  f«>'no"th  In' 
and  wandering  ^over  Tr^nf^  P''"fes«lon.. 
World,  he  cam»  .?.  t  *T^"*  Part  of  the 
tablished  the %p„<L'"'*^""',.'^here  he  es- 

literary  journllrT^'"',''*"  ''"'^'^n  ««  « 
journals  of   travel   in    P„'?  P."»'"«'l«.d  hia 

srhT-s-if,'  r  Asa'5&'edir''i-n 

of^h^^e^e?;'.''Tn''S?ie'i«  Tu^^/t 
became    secretary    to  "^~*  Rr°t(  ^^  ""^ 

-ISoirS^^taff      '^^»SS 
autobiography'.^  te'Sl/^-nd  .n 

Buckingham  Palace,  «  «>yai  p«i. 

don,  facing  st.  James's  Pa?k*  tiuf 
the  reign  of  George  IV'  nm?*^— i  "^  *» 
of  the  resident?  „f  fhl  ^onn'ng  one 
George  y.         *^*   "*    *^«  pr-ient   k'-j, 
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Bnoklaiid 


Buokwlieat 


Buckland  i^™^^^  naturaMst.  t  ve  thou^^^'^f  °t?J  of  materials  drawn 

«r  T,.,,.i,i„nH.  horn  in  1826;    "o"  %i^^    ^^i   varied    Bources.      While 

IxcUinsT mucli  attention  at  the  time,  later 
ttn.iv  hM  largely  invalidated  ita  then- 
reSl  views.  Three  volumes  of  hi. 
m^cellancous  and  /osthn.nous  ^^:o^f^ 
were  edited  by  Helen  Taylor  in  IS.-. 
He  di^-d,  while  traveling,  at  Damascus, 

SUCKier    Shield  fo 


Bon  of  Rev.  W.  Buckland;  born  in  1820. 
•tSdied    at    Winchester  ^d    at    Christ 

surgeon,   at   Bl.   vjeorB"   *    ^  „,  rife- 

known    books    are    1>»    ^"2?'S;'  .jj 

m.»  oSiory,  work  .bowing  Boeh 
BnCKlanQ,    ^^^    geologist,    bom    at 

iSmti  1823.    In  1813  b.  w«»  appo'j'ej 

E'^r.ss,ro"'.s?vre5 
S"r£fn.%'''*,f.=ffl 

«Jt«rorcred  in  o  Caic  at  Ktrhaaie,  ^"'."^ 
fiire  In  t/.e  year  i82i,  procured  for  him 

fesro','s.'£STa.b^£. 

|r-Br!SiTs»'S.Sn"'T.« 

tfe"ri.r1?5AJ^l?"H°'aS 
in  1856. 


IDUKier;,     n     •».""     —     - 

shield  formerly  worn  on  the 

rtert;;r'am"ot  t^tt^er^LiS^  wir. 
wSk  wood  covered  with  leather,  a  com- 
bination  of  wood  and  metal,  etc. 

21      -        rhiik'ram),  a  coarse  tcxtiU 

Buckram  ^fabric  stiffened  with  glu( 
and  used  in  garments,  to  give  them  oi 
keep  them  in  the  fo^m^intended.^^ 

BUCkSnOt,  gijot  used  for  killing  dee 
or  other  large  game.^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^, 

Suck  SKlU,  yellowish  or  grayish  coloi 
made  originally  from  deerskins  but  n,., 
nsuallv  from  sheepskins,  ine  sorint^ 
wMch  is  its  chief  characteristic  is  m 
narted  by  using  oil  or  brains  in  dress.ii 
ft  The  name  is  also  given  to  a  kind  ( 
cloth  otherwise  called  doeskin. 
S ,U V+Tinrn  Uihamnus),  the  name  ( 
JSUCKinOril  ^^^    extensive    genus    * 

trees    and    shrubs     order   ^^^^^^^ 
Several   species   belong   to   N    Americ 
The  common   buckthorn    (R5«»»««»  ^ 
ffcflfticua).  an  Eu'-^Pe?"  °S^  Nor^h  Am 
lean  shrub,  gicws  to  «  or  8  ft.;  has  str.. 
spines  on  its  branches.  ellipUcal  and  s< 
roted  leaves,  male  and  female  flowers 
different  plants,  a  greenish-yellow  cal., 
no  corolla,  and  a  round  black  berry. 
Sowers  in  Mny.    The  berries  are  pun 
tive.  but  harsh  in  action.    The  bark  >a' 
a    yellow    dye,    the    berries    sap    pre; 
Dyer's  buckthorn   (/?.  mfectortus)  Jie 
French  or  yellow  berries. 


!•  rencn  or  yeuow  ot-mco. 

UUCKUpj^Qtg   belonging   to    the   U 

Colony   genus   Barosma,   order   Kutac 

*°  ^^,'        /Knkl^    Henbt  Thomas,  an  used  in  medicine,  in  the  form  of  a  pow 

Buckle     «?;i;  ^Kica?     writer,   or  .tincture,   in   disorders   of    the   ur. 

._  ^oJr  *i,»  o„n  nf  A  wealthy  Lon-   genital  organs.  ^..BbankJ 

"Rn/tlrwyiPflt  (buk'wet) ,  or  BraJsK  i 


born  in  1822,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  Loa 
&mTrclfant.  At  an  early  age  he  entered 
his  father's  counting-house,  but  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  on  inheriting  his  father  s  for- 
tune he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  study. 
The  on?y  thing  he  allowed  to  distract  him 
frSm  his  more%erio«s  pursuits  was  cbess 

n  which  he  held  a  foremost  place 
omongst  contemporary  players.  His 
cWcf  work,  a  philosophic  Htttory  of 
Shzation,  of  which  only  two  volumes 

(ft58  and  1861)    were  «ompletcd.  was 


— ->'- go'ty.um    esculenttm 

Polygonum  fagup'~>r"m),  a  plant  of 
order  Polygonace.  with  branched  hei 
ceous  stem,  so  what  arrow- shn 
leaves,  and  purpl  h-wl  tiowers,  gi 
ing  to  the  height  oi  out  30  ih^ 
and  bearing  a  small  triangular  g 
of  a  brownish  black  without  and  « 
within.  The  shape  of  its  .se^ds  g 
it  its  German  name  Buchweize...    w 


Bucyms 


the     United     States    b.<ksy}iiZ'    r  ddS 
^kes  are  much  esteemeu  "  "'*"® 

miles  s    of  T«i.?™*'^°''^   ^«-   Ohio.   69 
chinerv    fnn»      J'*   manufactures   of  ma- 

l<n/tlTonn(hit'fhilnh\      „'l'^ T    . 


Bade 


"-  ^.uciai   oprings.      L         812'* 
BUCZaCZ<.^'>'t;h4fh),  a'town  oT Austria 

ments     of     f.,t'   '*°'^   contain    the   rudi- 

S4™"  '»■'"=-  °? ..» 

fn    thP.V   P.""  exogenous  plants  they  are 
yeaf  in  the  Lil^l  i"f'  T  ^^veloped  each 

on  the  refnrn    'f  ''*'  ."^  "'a'  a<^tion  that 

Budapest  <,'',«;,^«-p«f,f).  tie  «fflciai 

''inaller  of  the  two    A-  '^'^'''^    '«    the 
•wnk  of  the  rfvpr    '  "°*' J'^^,  0°  the  west 


circle  of  dist^ic^!^TJ'"^!'■<''^?  *  "^ml- 
?ienstadt/EuS&^drSc'"'''f'h•^^"' 

quays  of  Pesf^ex^nd  alone*',-/ f"   *?"««* 
two  to  three  miles      Pop*  ^!*'?  ^*""  ^™™ 

in    the   empire      Its   ohW   »  *«   Vienna 

equivalent   to   thp   roof   X*   ri  ^    °^"  "^ 
was  not  until  175M)  ?hnt  th.  """Ra'-y-     It 

917;  in  Iaio:'8S.3n  '*''  "  ""'  "'•■ 
BudaU  ^"i»'»»l.  •  town  of  Indi^ 
of  an  „M  and  "new  Swn"',K™°;''«'°« 

S„Sil'-.  teo*"'.  i.<x)oA°'  "^ 


BUddlia  i'*"^'dh«:  'the  WisV*  or  'the 

name    was    SiddhaTtha.^nd^'his'' femH J 
name  Onutamfl  •  nn/i   i-  i       i.      lamily 

als.,  Sakva-m"ni'  /from  %  ^t  °^'*."  *=«"ed 
of  his  tr  be^and  iS  f  "I""'  J''-^  n""* 
meaning  a  sage)  h/s  V«fi,  Sanskrit  word 
of  Kapilavlsfura  few  dnl^?'i  """^  ^^^  ''*"8 

compassion  f  .r  the  h  .l;-^- ^*^  "^^th  a  deep 
father's  court  and  iW*  f^"^'  '«"  hi. 
solitude  and  eon?emJ  Idon  Hl/lf"  J5 
penetrated  the  mysteries  of  lifl  ''^  \'"* 
co-ne   the   Buddhl^'^  ti  VSi  IS 


iuddhism 


Buddhism 


Ifp 


Buddhft.-Froin  a  Burmese  Bronze. 


^t,.eh  hi«  new  faith,  in  opposition  .to  the  J-t-  who  -tricU^^^^^^^^^^^  {hem  he 

lirSi.    monarch,    of    Magcdha    and     S|^t.  aU  o.a;^^^^^^^^ 

Sfic"!  Therels  a  legend  that  the  Bud- 
dhn  in  one  of  his  stages  of  existence  (r 
he  had  passed  through  innumerable  traL^- 
migrations  before  becoming  the  en 
lio-htpned')  gave  himself  up  to  oe  oe 
vouied  by  a  famishing  lioness  which  ^as 
unable  to  suckle  her  young  ones.  There 
are  other  virtues,  less  important,  indeed, 

ffillTeo";  o?    transmigration    (borrowe 

SaKnSn  !>£  cauU'Tn'I  tJ!^  t.u 
orv  of  Nirvana.  According  to  the  firs 
when  a  man  dies  he  is  immediately  bo 

Buddha.-*  ron. »»"...-' „  aJQ  or  appears  in  a  °«^  .^J^Xden^^.r 

Kosala.    in    whose    kingdoms    he    chiefly   «JaPe /epen<is  ^P-^th^  m^ent^or^^^^^^^ 
pas^'the  latter  portion  of  lu«  Me.  re-   o      h  s   ^^^^  ^  degraded  slave,  an  anim, 
^pected      honored,     and     protected.     ^''   rilant  or  even  a  stone  or  clod      If  ^^ 
°^^7/At«ni     the      religious      system   hns   been   very   w.cked   he  jf^ 
Bud'dhlSm,    \l^^^^^  by  Buddha    o-.    into  one  of  the  136  «uda^  ^^  ^ 

of  the  most  prominent  doctrines  of  whi.  h  will  "^f^.X^f  "arthly  existence  aga 

fs  thlt  yirt-dno.  or  an  absolute  release  tain  the  state  oi  eari    y         .^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

rom  eiislence,  is  .the  chief  good.     Accord-  Accordmg  to  t^he^se^^  ^^^  ^ 

inir  to  it.  pain  is  inseparable  "om  ex  oi  iweive       -    .       Tj^^g  there  would 

stence,  and  consequently  pain  ca°  «!«««  ^^"  Hpnfh   w«e   it   not   for   birth;  .it 

must   be   suppressed     the    ""ost   extreme   ^""//-jj^flnot  a  continr^tion  of  exister 
self-renunciation  practised,  and  we  must,    were  inere  ^^^  ^^ 

view;  the  second  is  nght  J«'^S'''ent,  the  [V^"^'  °^™*Tjiis   ignorance,   however. 

Ihird    is   right    'r/fiffh'is'  HaM  Jro/e"  noT  orTnary  ignojance.  but   the   fur 

right  purpose;  the  fifth  is  "v^,*.  P  .  Yh-  "p-tal  error  which  causes  us  to  attrit 

sion:  the  sixth  is  right  «PP/'f  **/'"ih  il  permanlnce  and  reality  to  things. .  1 

seventh  is  right  memory;  the  eigbtn  is  P^nianemc        .               j    ^  of  exist. 

%htmeditat"ion.    The  fi^e /""^^^^^^e  I  ind°'a  1  it5  attendant  evils.^   Nirvana 

precepts  of  the  Buddhist  ""orfl  «*^«  "^ii  Ixtinc   on  is  eternal  salvation  from 

not  to  kill,  not  to  steal,  not  to  commit  "t mcnou  ^^^    ^^^     ^^ 

adultery,  not  to  lie,  and  not  to  «» je  way  eviis   o  .^    supposed    to 

to  drunkenness     To  these  there  are  added  |yry    ^  .^   ^^^  ^^^^.^  h,g  docti 

five  others  of  1?88  *°}P°':t^"?H'/reliSus  in  writTng:  he  declared  them  orally, 
inz  more  particularly  on  the  reUgimis  •°r"'"** 'carefully  treasured  up  bj 
class,   such   as   to   abstain   from,  repasts   they  jere  careiu  j  ^^^^^ 

tiken  out  of  season   from  theatrical  rep-  J/^^  V,  d''"°''°^*'''°  ^'^  '^'  ' 
resentations,  ^tc.    There  are  six   Jnnda    ^f^\l     Buddhist   scriptures   as   wc 
mental  virtues  to  be  practised  by  au  men  oi   lue  ^^^.j^    ^^ 

alike?  viz..  charity,  purity.  P«tience.  cour-  PO«««||i4''^^„ndl8,  and  was  finished 
age,  ^ntemplation  and  knowledge.  These  «^^^«f/,\t  least' before  Christ.  1 
£t'a   min'o  ?he  other"lre'.'    The  Buddhiam  involving  a  protest  against 


Buddhist  Architecture 


dUtinctlons  It  uas  eagerly  adopted  hv  the 
d?.r„'  "'.r'-^'y^^  inhabitaS  8  ornS! 
In  ift  ;,J-*  ""u^  P"^*'  "°™l.  «nd  humane 
hi  m..'^^'"'  but  it  came  subsequent^  to 
be  mixed  up  with  idolatrous  worship  of 
Its  founder  an.    other  deities      Alfihnn^K 

fhTnir*  ^P"'*^^^^  from  Hindut  a'^n'^gj 
^Mo^^'^^^'^"^'?"?  •'^  t^e  BrahmansrBud^ 
dhism  prevails  in  Ceylon.  Burmah  Siam 
Anam.  Tibet.  Mongolia,  China,  Ja^aa^J 
Japan,  and  its  adherents  are  said  to  com- 
P?^J^"'/i''''^  ?^  *^«  human  race. 

Buddhist  Architecture.    «  «  « 

Architecture.  '^'^""» 

Budding   (bu^'Ing),  the  art  of  multi- 

which  portion  is  afterwards  re- 
moved by  a  sudden  jerk  of  the 
operator's    finger    and    thumb 
aided     by     the     budding-knife 

stock  18  then  made  in  the  form 
nn?  J*  !5^  t^«  ^'•^e  lips  are 
pushed  aside,  the  bud  is  thrust 
^^''r?u  ^^^  *«''-k  and  the 
wood  the  upper  end  of  its  bark 
is  cut  to  a  level  with  the 
cross  arm  of  the  T.  and  the 
whole  IS  bound  up  with  worsted 
or  other  soft  fastening,  the 
point    of    the    bud    being    left 

B.,.-,,        "P^'fJ'-       ^°    Performlnl    the 
Budding,   operation    a  knife  with  I  thin 

a  Pecuiiar'\dge"°if  required  ''&  T*^ 
tr^t^  '""'  formT:"^fhe  L'rk'of 
h^  ^^''K"?"'*.««P«''»t«    readily    from 

«w|;rbinhZVrLfe- 

founded  *^^   ^''^■^^  ^«   France  was 


Buenos  Ayreil 


?nte1-io'r''of"^thpX"'°'  f  °*y««°  '"to  *«>• 
i?  gas"burnef.'  ^'""^  °^  "  ^^«°<«  ^•"'P 
Budgell  (budj'el),    Eustace,    ao    in- 

S"!?*  ^I  ^r!^?>?  1°  the  Thame"  ""^ 
Budget  (budj'et).  the  annual  financial 
m.        11       statement   which    the   British 

HouTSf  Vi  *''"  Exchequer  makes  l??hS 
House^  of  Commons.  It  contains  a  view 
of  the  general  financial  policy  of  the 
government,  and  at  the  fame  time  ore! 

IIT  ''"  ^5^'°'^*«  o^  the  problble  lnc?m^ 
and  expenditure  for  the  -^^  ''owinK  tw^We 
months  and  a  statement  "  wh't  taxIS 
It  8  intended  to  reduce  increL J  «I^ 
abolish,  or  what  new  ^'es  h  ma*  bT 
necessarv  ta  imn^co  *''   ""'    "• 


»uu,     V*      «vuai     111 

necessary  to  impose. 
Budis'sin.   See  E 


Dautzen. 


Bude  light,  ,?n  exceedingly  brilliant 
Gurnev  «#  n.,j  "R°t'  invented  by  Mr. 
"urney,  of  Bude.  Cornwall,  and  produc«S 


Budweis  (budVls),    a    dty    of    Bc^ 

Prague,  well  buT.' wilh  a  mhedrS  ..!:( 
episcopal  palace,  a'  flourishing  t^de  Vd 
manufactures  of  earthenware  H^. 
machinery,  etc.  Pop  SdS  "'  *^'*"''' 
BueU  (bii'el),  Don  Carlos,  an  Ameri- 
Marietta,  ^6!^  'tfJ^Vf^^^' 

thi  baSe'of  ShiSl?  ^*''  **^^«  P««  ^ 

Buenos  A3rres  (bo'nus    aviz.     sp, 

the  largest  and  mSsT^impo^r^JaT  cilrof 
£enl!^""^!Ji  ^'^P*'"'  of  the  Argentine 
Plata,  175  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  waa 
founded  successfully  in  1580  by  Juan  de 
Gnray,  and  is  built  with  great  regularitv 
the  streets  uniformly  crossing  7^& 

«o  J^*'^  ^"'f'^"'  Many  of  the  old  and 
narrow    streets    are    being    renlaced    h. 

a"ee^oP.^'*°"''^?J^^-  ^t  «*ta"s 'tie  pa^ 
ace  of  the  president,  the  House  of  Repre- 

^^lu'lVk  *  tr"-^**"'  *  number  ^''gSS: 
pitals  and  asylums,  a  cathedral,  aeveral 
Protestant  churches;  several  theatISS 
opera  house  and  a  university,  foSSdS 
in  18^1,  and  attended  by  orer  4000 
students.     There    are    ala6    a    m«dlSl 


ii 


k 


Buffalo 

literary  and  «='^""„f     natural     history, 

library,     ™»Tn\nd  obSva^ory.   There 
^logical  garden  and  'J.serv       ^an  come 

jg  uo  harbor  «°^Q*^^f|s  of  the  town,  but 
only  wlthlnSoramiies  ^^^   ^. 

extensive  har^'L.^^'^d  harbor  is  at  La 
gun.    The  nearest  gogdhan)^^ 

Plata,  a  new  town  ^^^^\ije  capital  of 
the  estuary,  a°d  K.nce  18^  f  e^^  ^^j,,  j, 
the  province.    The  port  oi  ^^     ^^ 

now'^Ensenada.  a  v^  J^f  f,"^"^'  i,a  Plata. 
Ensenada,  a  «f^„"l"^?  the  leading  com- 
Buenos  Ayres  »»P!2f°i  America,  its  cx- 
merclal  centtrs  o%So"\"  ether     annnnlly 

?SSlnting   to   ov«  S'hSn^eep  and 
exports  are  ox  and  D""^.*;  horns,    etc. 

other    «kinsjvoo^  tallow,         ^^^^  ^^^ 

There  are  n  ne  ^^fwajj  y  j^  the 

city,  and  400  miles  oi  fourth  of 

city  and   suburbs,     ^ooui  "  ^^^ 

?hY  inhabitants  are  ^»»t««^i*^^  breeds. 
Indians,  negroes,  »22q  i^g  _Tbe  proV; 
Populat  g„li^J*kyr^ha8  an  area  of 
ince  of   Buenos   Ay  r^  and    presents 

about    ll^'*'l   ^.t  wel  or   slightly    im- 

''^**«"i      /huf'a-lo),    an    ungulate    or 
Buffalo   ffiif^     ruminant     mamma^^ 

family  Bovid«  or  o«n,  ^he  bes^  ^-,, 
species  of  which  18  tne  CO  g^^,,. 

buffalo   («"»*'«»  the  ox  and  with  stouter 
Sbs^^oSiS^  l-^'^'   '^'    """ 


Buffalo 

Carriage    In    So«th«n^t^l'      i'San 
The  female  g^ivesmucn  ^^^^   ^^ 

**»«   ^""^'fioS    hutte"  of    India    is    made, 
or   clarified    '»""^V,."„iv   touuh,   and   a 

The   hide    i«    e«!^Sred  from  It,  but 
valuable  leather  18  prepared  trom^^^,^^^ 

the    flesh   is   not   ^^^y.  g^'^fs'^  the    arnee 
Another    Indian    spec'es  ^^  ^ 

(B.  «V««)'J  ffolnTBuMl««  Caffer),  the 
The  Cape  buffalo   (J«o«^J    ^  ^y  the 

African  speeies,  »»  «|8"^'^are   united   at 


r^.J 


;Sffi»'2i»K.«''">- 


1,  Head  of  Caj 

8,  Heacl  o£  Ind— — 

found  in  most  of  the  warmer  countries 

LrdSi Aa'n%h;'conimon  ox    and  Is 


to  bison  01  ^^""  7-;^y,rk,attheeaB< 

Buff 'alO,r -'LtS'^  ^^if  "Ind"  tl 
the  mouth  of  the  Buff^oRive^^andtL 

head  of  the^^^^Hhe  great  water  a. 
tion  of  Buffalo  on  tnegr.^j^ 
railway    channels   of  «omm      ^^^^  .^  ^, 
tween  the  west  and  tneeas  ^.^^^^^, 

center  of  a  vast  trade  in  i^    'harbor 
Tnd   other  <:o°"?.°*lVTected  by  an  exte 
capacious,  and  is  K^f  Barge  Canal  s; 
sive  breakwater.     The  »arg  ^^^ 

tem  has  ^^^  western  termin^.^  ^^ 
its  enlarged  p^^r  of  1500  tons  burd 
^^^^^  "nTcam  freight  from  Buff^ 
which  can  carry  irc  s  g  ton.  B 
through  to  New  York  ana  B 
falo  is  noted  for  Us  nne  "  .  Th 
and  beauiful  homes  a^d  «treets.^^  ^^ 
are  six  large  Par^s,  many  ^^^ 

and  a  system  of  boulevards^    x 

buildings  i°i'"'\&,5?  York  Telephone,  ' 
Prudential,  the  New  York  Ae^/^j^„t„,. 
Iroquois,  the  J^l'^^tnc,  tn|^^j  tt  Squ 
and  Traders  Bank,  ^"'^ounty  B 
Chamber  of  Commerce  i  ^ 

City  and  ^o"°yAMenal     Public   Lib 

^u'  1=     Miiffalo  has  some  2000  man 
schools.    Butiaio  uu»  industries  ! 

lishing  and  '^^*;,_  "  a  large  numl. 
tensive  and  employs  a  la  b 

elevators  with  a  «=„\Pi^^handling  of 
^"^^'nlt-  to  ov,^r  100.000.000  bush*, 
amounts  ^9ii|  lA^'eig.    There  is 
flour,  14.000.000  barrels.     ^^      ^^^^ 

E?\^|^c?al.'w{ir tie  iron  and 


Buffalo  Berry 


Buffalo  Berry  (?*epAerdfa    argen- 

olpaafpr  fo»,5i„  'f"^'   "^  shrub  of  the 

Oleaster  family,  a  native  of  the  States  »\u? 

h°H ^?"'    T^*'    lanceolate,    silver-leaves 

Buffalo  Grass     (^PP»(lcum   daotv 
Krowin?  NTnrfi,    a        'ptdes),   a  strong- 

the  buffalo,  and  sai.f  to'^have  L<ille^'t  fat' 

Buffer  (buf'er  ,  any  apparatus  for 
tween  ,  ^^'a^J*"'"'?  the  concussion  be^ 
S  ft  7rikef  "?/  "f,'^  *•>«  «°«  on 
they  are  pl„*?d1n  p'aJrs'a  'S  end'^a' 

Buffet  (bufVt,  buf'a,  b;5-fa'),  a  cud- 
;mM  „!,•      ^^^'  «debf)ard,  or  closet  to 

IJUff  Leather,  'i  sort  of  leather  pre- 

j^iS'^iii^lLS^^oTo^^ 

Jr  making  belt;,  pouK^lovel;  "^r^ 
Buffon  <bn-f6o),   Geobge   Louis 

SpieSte  ;°o/^?£  ,g*^or,    which^ 

itv  L^^  ^**^.?°  extraordinary  popular 
I  taste  ?„.  T^  *"•!  '°««°«  of  diffusing  a 
Eutp?"  Aftp'*"''^  of  nature  through^ou? 
^mZ  %  I^^^  *°  assiduous  labor  of  ten 
iff"  the  first  three  volumes  w4;  nub 
i'tfi  «nd  l^tween  1749  and  irVtwdve 

■the  hSir  «f    ""^""^  J"f   animals,   and 
■ue  fliatoiy  of  man  and  the  mammalia. 


Bng 

The  ?nii^^-  P*""^.'*'  anatomical  porciona^ 
Je«ed°"f?r^l7%"^/<'jIJ^3  wSich'T? 
historv  nf  Ki~i  *  *o  ■^'^'  contain  the 
withdrew  hiL"^*^^'- 1'""  ^'"'^h  Daubenton 

?hrU""J?^T'?*"^  volCmTof  whe'h 

fe^t;7nr789r'thrfi?t[  Sei^^s  s 

^fPefent  whole,  the  most  ce"  brated  of 
all  his  works.  It  contains  his  SocfcJ 
of  Nature,  in  which  the  author  Rives  f 
second  theory  of  the  earth,  very  dffferent 
from  that  which  he  had '  traced  in  the 
nf^ J"^""****'  *''""»''  h^  assumps  at  thi 
commencement  the  air  of  merely  defend! 
^L^«f  ^^oloping  the  former "^   Buffon 

XV  ^r*'  *?  ^'"^  """"^  "^  ^'^""t  by  Louis 
X\  whose  favor,  p  also  (hat  of  LouU 
.  ;  I'  be  enjoyed.  His  works  were  tran<,. 
lat^ed^  into  almost  every   European  fan. 

Buffoon  (bu-fOn'),  a  merry-andrew,  a 
Tt„i  J.  IT  ^'own,  a  jester;  from  the 
Ital  buffone,  from  buffare,  to  j"t,  t,! 
tn  I  n^'-^°'  *°  ^^«''  '"  tbe  name  given 
^nllil*'^"'*'  "'■^o/.:  a  burlesque  play  is 
called   a   commcdia    buffa,   and   a   comio 

eve'r™  H?«r"  ^«if«;  The  *  ifaHanX 'w 
ever  distinguished  the  buffo  cantante 
which  requires  good  singing,  from  the 
l^ffo^comtco,   in   which°*the%   irmo5l 

Bufonidae  (bu-fon'i-de).  a  family  of 
prehending  theloaSs!  ''^^'•^^•^''"^«.  -ni- 
Bug,  Of    Boo,    a    river    in    European 

ary  of  SrnA-'''^'^''  ^«"«  '°to  the  S 
ary  of  the  Dnieper  near  Kherson  nffpi. 
a  course  of  about  500  miles  Another 
rileJi^n'r^r^^"^.'  *be  Western  B^g' 
ff  abou^  2n'^n^°^  ^^""  »°to  the  Vif: 
uiia  aoout  JO  miles  N.  n.  w.  of  Warsaw 

fancesf"  "^"'^^"^  ^"''  <=onsiderabre  X' 

Bug,  f  name  giv-en  to  the  Cimex  Ice- 
o»  tulanus,  otherwise  known  as  the 
housebug  or  bedbug,  or  any  member  of 
this   genus    or   of   the    family    cffidw 
The   common    bug    is    about    3-16    iS 

„ '*' .  "'^'>    r"st    color,    and    emits    nn 
offensive  smell   when    touched.     The   f  ° 

crelices''^'of''hp;^.^\'°   summer   i?  th^ 
trevices     of    bedsteads,     furniture      anH 

sucKer.    It  is  fond  of  human  blood,  bat 


sand 


Building  Societii 


* 


Mt8  various  other  substances.  The 
name  was  formerly  applied  loosely  to 
insects  of  various  kinds,  and  in  the 
United  States  it  is  generally  applied  to 
what  are  called  beetles  in  England. 
"RncrPftTid  (*>•!■''><»'  Thojias  Eobebt, 
AU^CtiUU  Duke  d'Ibly,  a  marshal  of 
France,  bom  in  1784;  died  at  Pans  in 
18<9.  He  entered  the  army  in  1804  as  a 
simple  grenadier,  but  rose  to  be  colonel 
before  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  After  the 
revolution  of  1820  he  obtained  a  seat  m 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  was  after- 
wards sent  to  Algeria,  where  he  gained 
manv  Jidvantages  over  the  Arabs.  On 
the  revolution  of  1848  he  adhered  to 
Louis  Philippe  to  the  last.  Under  the 
presidency  of  Louis  Napoleon  he  was  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
of  the  Alps.  .      _ 

Bugenhagen<,b,^^,-;^*Gym^'  \t 

former,  and  friend  and  helper  of  Luther 
in  preparing  his  translation  of  the  Bible. 
He  was  born  in  1485,  and  died  in  1558. 
He   fled   from   his   Catholic   superiors   to 
Wittenberg  in  1521,  where  he  was  made, 
in   1522,  professor  of  theology.     He   ef- 
fected the  union  of  the  Protestant   free 
cities   with   the   Saxons,   and    introduced 
into      Brunswick,      Hamburg,      LUbeck, 
Pomerania,    Denmark,   and    many    other 
places   the  Lutheran  service  and   church 
discipline.     He  translated  the  Bible  into 
Low  German   (LUbeck.  1533)  :  wrote  an 
Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  and  a 
History  of  Pomerania. 
Ktkvo'p    (bug'ge),    Elseus    Sophus,    a 
AUggc    Norwegian    scholar,    born    at 
Laurvig  in  1833.     In  1864  he  became  a 
professor  of  Old   Norse  in   the  national 
.    university.     He  published  editions  of  old 
Norse  poems  and  later  folk  songs,  but 
is  best  known  from  his  important  works 
on  runic  inscriptions. 
BllCffV  ^''"?''^'  ^.  "*™5  givf^T^,  to  sev 


eral    species    of    carriages    or 

gigs:  in  England,  a  light  one-horse  two- 
wheeled  vehicle  without  a  hood;  in  the 
U.  States,  a  light  one-horse  four-wheeled 
vehicle,  with  or  without  a  hood  or  top; 
in  India,  a  gig  with  a  large  hood  to 
screen  those  who  travel  in  it  from  the 
sun's  rays. 

Uncns  (bS'giz),  a  people  of  the  Indian 
jvugia  Archipelago,  chiefly  inhabiting 
the  eastern  coast  and  a  good  deal  of  the 
interior  of  the  southern  peninsula  of  the 
island  of  Celebes,  their  chief  town  being 
Boni.  They  are  described  as  peaceable, 
orderly,  and  wall  !-,<haviHl,  are  the  chief 
carriers  and  factors  of  the  iMflian  seas, 
and  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
Iron,  copper,  cotton,  etc.,  and  in  tre- 
psng.  pearl,  and  other  fisheries.    Large 


communities  of  them  have  also  be 
formed  in  Borneo,  in  Sumatra,  and 
many  small  islands  of  the  archipelago. 
Tlnfrle  (hQ'gl).  a  military  musn 
0Ugxv  brass  wind-instrument  of  t 
horn  kind,  sometimes  furnished  with  k( 
or  valves.  It  is  used  in  the  armies 
various  nations  to  sound  signal-ca 
The  name  is  an  abbreviation  of  bur, 
horn,  that  is,  buffalo-horn,  from  O 
bugle,  a  buffalo. 

1lTicy1»    the  common  name  for  Aja 
•DUgic,  ^  ggijyg  ^f  labiate  plants.    T 

of  the  species  are  British,  A.  reptans 
hedge-side  plant  with  dark  leaves  n 
purplish  flowers,  formerly  held  in  h 
esteem  as  an  application  to  wounds;  i 
A.  chammpitys,  yellow  bugle,  a  pi 
which  grows  in  sandy  fields,  rare  in 
United  States. 

UtictIa  a  shining,  elongated  glass  hf 
■ougic,  usually  black,  used  in  decu 
ing  female  apparel  and  also  in  traffick 
with  savage  tribes. 
PnclnsQ  (bQ'glos),  a  popular  ni 
DUgluss  applied  tc  a  number 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Boratjir 
and  in  particular  to  the  alkanet  (wl 
see).  ,.    , 

■Riilil-ixrArV    (biiVwurk).    a    kind 
JSUm-WOrK    juij^i^  ^„jt,  said  to  1 

been  invented  br  Boule,  a  Frc 
cabinet-maker,  in  the  reign  of  u 
XIV.  It  consisted  at  first  of  unburnis 
gold,  brass,  enamel,  or  mother-of-p 
worked  into  complicated  and  ornamei 
patterns,  and  inserted  in  a  ground 
dark-colored  metal,  wood,  or  tortc 
shell;  but  at  a  later  period  the  us( 
wood  of  a  different  color  was  introd) 
by  Reisner,  and  to  his  process  tlm  e 
em  practice  of  buhl-work  is  chiefly 
fined.  _ 

"niilirefnTiA  (bor'stSn).   Bubbston 
jsuursioiic  jj^^^    gi^pu    to    opr 

siliceous  or  siliceo-calcareous  stc 
whose  dressed  surfaces  present  a  bur 
keen-cutting  texture,  whence  they 
much  used  for  millstones.  The  most 
teemed  varieties  are  obtained  from 
upper  fresh-water  beds  of  the  Paris  U 
and  from  the  Eocene  strata  of  fe 
America. 


Bmlding  Societies,  \^^Xi:f. 

for  the  purpose  of  raising  by  pericK 
payments  a  fund  to  assist  memhtr 
obtaining  small  portions  of  landed  i 
erty  and  houses,  which  are  mort? 
to  the  society  till  the  amount  of 
shares  drawn  om  shall  be  fully  « 
with  interest.  The  8t<x!k  is  divided 
shares,  valued  at  $200  each,  payiW 
monthly  instalments  of  $1  for  eacf  tsl 
In   roost  societies   the  monex  i^i  '.u 


Buitenzorg^ 


mil' Ct^u^^'tlU^^  ^'^•'-^  p--- 

»C5  «:?;^-!^" 

members,  but  read?  to  r^,  i  *"   """''*''•  "^ 
bers  as  long  as?h/s*c^ie'tre;is['s'"'Th'"'- 

merely   ^.7h  ?hTview"  Tulv?nl  T'^'^ 
1500,000,000   has  tei^^raised'Tv    th"" 

since    that   datP       Th<.i  ^^  development 

BuitenZOrg   (boi'ten-zorg;     'without 

AQjalanCe  <b«.-/.ft-l6n^ha).  a    city   of 
•niles  E    hv   n    r^ri"'     -Andalusia,'    21 

"d  glass     P^p.'°io,%6  •""'   ^^"•'en^are. 

Bukharest^^M-^a-rest').     the     capital 

'he  Dimbovitza  ahnnV°5?''*'„«'*"at«J    "n 
•he  Danube    in  «  w-P  ?'^^  ""^th  ,>{ 

koiidings^  be?ne    f"h^  ."'^T''    \^^   ^^ief 


Bulandahd 


ArA];j.  ,»"'"y'l)amio8    of    Vallachia 

strltPirv  nf  fL'y^"'"*'^   «(>cuted   feats  of 

meii.  "^^Se    TeuS""°'^?"°»^   200.0(KJ 
«P<.u  it  fr^om^S'd'ireSl   Kllg 

En&e  ^Sartarnnr^h^cS 
BS.tr^^d^&tS'^l 

niSin  c?Star%^-^"',^^  ^'•«"  tl'e  «" 
u«man  capital.     See  European  War. 

Buko/ina  &'^r''^>^>'-  «°  Austrian 
corner  of  Galicl"  ''^Area 'K    '^"^  •,««• 

ramifications    of*  Th;    rarLlh^^"'^'''*  '^^ 

Bulacan  Ma-K«n').  «  town  of  the 
about  22  milJs  N^''w''^f'lw'•^•?^^"t•?°• 
industries  :  sSa^boiHng  an^lL'e"  'mS? 
Joture  of  sillcen  mats.   Wp   11  sIq^""" 

Bulama,  ?•;  Bolama  (bo-m'ma),  an 
...  '    island   on    the   w.    coabV  7.# 

p^ioU"? W'^  r^'T^^«  Twhidf^LK 

ifUlandsnahr   IbH-land-shar').  a  dla- 
Northwo^tern  ProvS^eV  wS  J°'S' 

A^  li^'^''^  RroductT if  thf  Sfiatri^' 
Area.  1899  aq.  mjles.    iTie  town  Bul^ 


Solan 


Bulgarian 


iM 


rtar.  the  •dinlnirtrativ*  h«»dawterB  of 
tte  district,  hM  a  pop.  of  about  ^^0'. 
lD«1an  (ba'la),  or  Tntus,  an  anunal  of 
fiUlaa  \g^  •Vie  famUy  (Talpid»)  «m» 
mnus  tffii»ni«ni   (Cf.  KajJIewi),  a  natiTe 
Sf  Sumatra  and  Malacca,  bearing  a  con- 
siderable   resemblance    to    the    opoBSMi. 
The  muule  is  much  prolonged,  the  lur 
pierced   by   a  number  of   long  hairs  «t 
SrisUes,  the  teU  naEed,  and  it  is  possessed 
of  glands  which  secrete  a  kind  of  musk. 
"Rnlli     a  modified  leaf-bud,  formed  on  a 
JSUiD)    plant  upon  or  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  emitting  rooU  fr«mjt» 
Imse  and  producing  a  stem  from  its  cen- 
ter.   It  is  formed  of  imbricated  scales  or 
of  concentric  coats  or  layers.    It  en««y«f 
the  rudiments  of  the  future  plant  and  a 
store  of  food  to  nourish  it    Examples  of 
bulbs  are  the  onion,  lily,  hyacinth,  etc. 
VnlliTil  (burbuD,  the  Persian  name  ol 
SnlDTU  \he  nightingale,  or  a  species  of 
nightingale,  rendered  famUiar  in  English 
uMtry  by  Moore,  Byron,  and  others.    Ihe 
K  nabe  is  also  kiven  in  Southern  and 
Southwestern  Asia  to  sundry  other  birds. 
1t«1oM>ino    (bvil-ga'ri-a),  a  principality 
BUlgana   ^^.onsUtuted    by    the    treaty 
of  Berlin,  and  placed  under  the  suzerainty 
of  the  sultan  of  Turkey,  to  whom  it  was 
made  tributary ;  but  rendered  independent 
by   the  Treaty  of  London,   IBld.  .  *\» 
bounded  north  by  Koumania,  east  by  the 
Black  Sea  and  European  Turkey,  south 
by  the  Aegean  Sea  and  Greece,  and  west 
bv  Servia.    The  principal  towns  are  Wid- 
dL.     ScSa,     PleVna,     Sistova,     Tirnoya, 
Bustchuk,  Shumla,  Varna,  and  Silwtna. 
The  country  almost  wholly  belongs  to  the 
north  slope  of  the  Balkans,  and  is  inter- 
sected by  streams  flowing  from  that  range 
to  the  Danube.  It  possesses  mudi  good  agri- 
cultural land  and  a  good  dimate ;  but  cul- 
tivation is  backward,  though  the  rearing 
of  cattle  and  horses  is  successfully  carn^ 
on.      Agricultural    produce    is    exported, 
manufactured  goods  imported.    Education 
is  backward,  but  is  improymg ;  four  years 
school  attendance  is  obligatory   in   Prin- 
clnle.     The  prevalent  religion  is  that  oi 
the  Greek  Church.     In  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  ot  Berhn  a  con- 
stitution was  drawn  up  for  tiie  new  pnn- 
dpiSity  by  an  assembly  of  Bulgarian  no- 
tebleB  at  ^mova  in  1879.    By  this  con- 
stttation  the  legislative  authority  is  vested 
in  a  single  chamber,  called  the  Sobranje 
or   National    Assembly,    the   members   of 
which    are    partly    elected    by    aniverwl 
manhood  suffrage,  E"tly  nomtaated  by  tte 
nrlnce.      On    the    29th    of    Apnl,    1879. 
trince  Alexander  of  Battenberg,  cousin  of 
the   Grane-duke   of   Hesse,    was    elected 
Drince  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  constitu- 
^S^Ss^bly.     In  1885  a  national  nsing 
to^^ace  in  Baatem  RumeUa,  the  Tark- 


Ui  governor  waa  expelled,  and  union  wii 

BalcarU     prodaimed.     In     consequeu 

Sbt^  demanded  an  addition  to  her  ov 

territory  and  began  a  war  againat  Bulgar 

(Nov.,  18»5),  in  which  ■te^w""^*'* 

defeated.    By  the  treaty  which  foUowt 

the   Prince   of   Bulmiria  was   appoint 

Kovernor-general  of  Eastern  Rumelia  f 

a  term  of  five  years,  to  be  renominated 

the  end  of  that  time  by  sanction  of  t 

Kreat  powers.     These  events  greatly  ir 

tated  Bussia,  whose  agents  managed 

seduce  certain  regiments  of  Bulganaii 

and  in  August,  188(3,  the  pnnce  was  seis 

and  carried  off,  while  a  proclamation  v 

issued  to  the  effect  that  he  had  abdicat 

When  he  was  set  free  on  Austrian  tei 

tory  he  discovered  that  the  people  w 

still  with  him,  and  determined  to  retu 

Seeing,  however,  that  his  presence  wo 

cause  an  immediate  interference  on 

part   of    Russia    he    formally    abdicat 

Sept.  7,  1886.    In  1887  Prince  Ferdin. 

of  Saxe-Coburg  came  to  the  throne,  i 

on  Oct.  B,  Ifiife,  declared  the  state  ii 

pendent    of    Turkish    control.      In    1 

Bulgaria  joined  the  other  Balkan  Sti 

in  a  war  against  Turkey,  and  througli 

the  war  it  was  Bulgaria  who   was 

leader.     See  Balkan  War.    By  the 

Bulgaria  materiaUy  extended  her  boi 

aries  and  power.    The  populataonin  1 

was  2,744,283;   in  1914,  4,800,000. 

October  14.  1915.  during  the  Europ 

war    (q.  V.),  Bufcana  declared  war 

Serbia :   other  declarations  followed. 

BulKnnans   successfully   invaded    Sei 

capturing  Uskub.  (^tober  20,  and  > 

November  7.     I?    September,   1918. 

Serbian  forces,  with  the  aid  of  the  Fr 

and    British,    attacked    the    Bulgari 

forcing  the  latter  to  a  retreat  that  ei 

in  disaster.    Bulgaria  sued  for  peace 

hostilities  ceased  September  dO.     Hi 

ria's  losses  were  101,224  killed  and  r 

ing;   1,152,399  wounded,  and  10.82o 

onera.    Czar  Ferdinand  abdicated  Oct 

4.  naming  his  son  Bona  hia  successor. 

Bulgarians  t'?K JlnW."^ 

original  seat  was  the  banks  of  the  V 
and  who  subdued  the  old  Moesian  pel 
tion  and  established  a  kingdom  in 
present  Bulgaria  in  the  7th  cen 
They  soon  became  blended  with  tse 
nuered  Slavs,  whose  language 
adopted.  In  the  14th  century  the  < 
try  was  conquered  by  the  Turks, 
until  recentiy  remained  part  of  tbt 
toman  Empire.  (See  fulqana.) 
Bulgarian  language  is  divided  Into 
dialects,  the  old  and  the  new;  the  fc 
Is  the  richest  and  best  of  the  bla 
tongues,  and  although  extinct  as  a  i 
tongue  is  still  used  as  the  saCTcd 
gui^  of  the  Greek  Church.    The 
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Bulkhead 

S'!it!!'n  *!l  '**'''  ■?«■'*  o^e'  many  parts 
of  the  Balkan  peninsula.  *^ 

Bulkhead  K'^^l).  a  partition  built 
terlor  of  »  ihi^^*"  Portions  of  tbe  In- 
\-I}^.  *  ■"'P»  ^o  separate  It  into 
looms,   or   M   a   safegual^i   In  case   S 

Bull  &jj„'^"*-,^"«.  «  boss,  later  a 

«nt!;^iSi;Toi.rdrcLTt5eJ«^? 

decision,  and  in  many  cases  havlnir  I 
leaden  seal  attached,  impressed  oi  one 
side  with  the  heads  of  St.  Pel^  and  Sc 

il"'-  °^^^'a  "**•"  with  the  nlme  of  the 

Bull,  i''e  "?,"«  «J^en  to  the  male  of 
wo^d  is  X  gtto  rJEV  ,nS£ 
prt(V''ap"eS!^   '^pA   spa. 

a^^afa/lvt-i?/"^"-.  the  « 
Bull,  OLE  BoB.NEsiANN,  a  famous  vio- 

inl810!'rdi^M  ffeTeurSl^S 
&f''\^*'^t.throughoHt  Europe  Ld  in 
w."n*.  ^^  ^^^  wonderful  playing  He 
lost  all  his  money  in  a  scheme  to  found 
a  colony  of  his  countrymen  in  Pennlvl- 
vania.  and  had  to  take  again  to  hi, 
nol.n  to  repair  his  bro'    n  fortunes      He 

uass.,  and  had  also  a  summer  residence 
in  .Norway,  where  he  died.  '^^'^•aence 

Bulla  (•'"''a) »    or    BcBBLE    Shell,    a 

With    riv°"fi,.°'    Sasteropod     molluscs 

shells      Thpri^°o  *"**    "'"""^t    globular 

fosiil-anJnvfng.""     °"'°"°"»     «P<^"«»' 

Bullacei^w''*s),  .a  kmd  of  wild  plum 

Kfruntia  tngititia)   common  in 

fnanv  parts  of  England  and  naSzed 

m  Massachusetts,  used  for  making  jam. 


Bun«k 

laid"frnm  ^■'  *  ^■^"'"i**  "P«rt  «n  Bnf. 
W--  «     .?   *    ^"y   ♦'arly   period    till   T» 


ete. 

Bullae  <bune),  or  Blebs,  collections 
Ki7o  «,:  •  u  "«^o"8  fluid  of  considerable 
parS'u^f  ^''  ^^^^^  *•>«  «»«cle  and 
most  fnmir  ^'"''"  t?®  *">«  8kin.  The 
Wc^ulT^"  examples  are  the  'blisters' 

Kh^l^l  *''®  ,^?""^»  I'y   ^-owing  and 
on  the  fett  by  walking.    They  aonear  in 
prions  forms  of  skin  disease!    ^^ 
BUll-baitinfiTi  t**®  .barbarous  sPort  of 

«e  aogs  lor  tbe  amusemeat  «f  the  spec- 


Bull'dog,  «   variety   of   the   common 
Bhnr*    K.  rj  °'*'  .  remarkable     for     its 

the  log,"sh?r?  ^al^  fe^TS'^K^SA"^ 

anv  niVrn™.-  "V^.^^  «°'"bat  than  for 
leuiaence.  *or  this  reason  it  is  nffon 
employed  as  a  watchdog?  it  w's  for 
fhf  ^.  "'^-as  its  name  impHelJfor 
tL  ^^^.^'afous  sport  of  buII-baiting  — 
The  bull  terrier  was  originally  from  . 
cross  between  the  bulldog  Ind  the  terrier 
It  is  smaller  than  the  bulldog  Uyily 
docile,  and  very  courageous.      '*  ^' 

BuUen,  Anne.    See  Bolevn. 
Bulkier,  ?I?  RrovEBs  Henby,  a  Brit 

in  183.9     H»  «ni"^'!!i'  ^C"  •"  Devonshire 
iio-       .      He  entered  the  army  in  1858 
rising  in  rank  from  lieutenant  in  1^ 

In  ''r."*l°'*°'-«f""^'"a'  in  1891.  He  served 
in  all  the  wars  from  I860  onward  «^ 
defeated  the  Arabs  at  Abu  Kka  lA  ^h2 
Hd°w'f  }^^-  I"  1890  he  s^ucieedSd 
armv  li'is^o"?  adjutant-general  of  ?S 
f^^'  ,"^1-^^J^^  'ooJ^  command  of  the 
f  r^  Jn  the  Boer  war,  but  being  de? 
feated  at  Tugela  River,  Natal  was  sif 
mseded    by    Lord    Ilobe?r    Di^d  ?n 

Bullet  (bul'et)  in  modern  usage  a 
«  ™  *  11-  projectile  partially  encaswi  in 
a  metallic  cartridge  and  fired  from  «  rifl- 

fn  o  fc  i^*  composed  of  a  lead  core  <»8«1 
in  a  harder  metal,  such  as  nickel   ^hl 

Spitser,   a   sharp-pointed   bullet     .^«  i„ 
diameter,     weighing     150     eraina        Th ' 

miea  witn  a  detonating  powder  Thai- 
use  IS  now  abandoned  and  is  nmhi^ifiJ 
'°  Jjarfare  by  international  law  Th2 
dumdam  bullet,  named  from  the  DJund^ 


finlletin 


Bulk  and  B 


•mmunition  works  at  Calcutta,  waa  a 
half-covered  bullet  with  an  expaoMible 
■oft  core.  The  suft-noee  bullet  Ih  one  in 
which  the  noae  ia  made  of  softer  metal 
than  the  rest,  so  that  it  flattens  out  or 
mushrooms  on  impact 
Bulletin,  (bure-tin),  an  authenticated 
MuuvbAu  ofljcjui  report  concerninf 
some  public  event,  such  as  military  opera- 
tions,  or  the  health  of  a  distinguished  per- 
sonage, issued  for  the  information  of  the 
public. 

TtnllAf.frAA  or  Buli.t-tbeb  (MimU- 
JJUUet-Xree,  ^^p,    ftaWta    or    Sap6ta 

MuUiri),  a  forest  tree  of  Guiana  and 
neighboring  regions,  order  Sapotaces, 
yielding  an  excellent  gum  (the  concreted 
milky  juice)  known  as  balata,  having 
properties  giving  it  in  some  respects  an 
intermediate  position  between  |;utta- 
nercba  and  India  rubber,  aud  making  it 
for  certain  industrial  purposes  more  use- 
ful than  either.  In  the  United  States  it 
is  used  as  a  chewing  material.  The  tim- 
ber of  the  tree  also  is  valuable. 

Bull-fisrhtS  ^r«  »™«°8  the  favorite 
*'****  o"  diversions  of  the  Span- 
iards. They  are  usually  held  in  an  am- 
phitheater having  circular  seats  rising 
one  above  another,  .urA  are  attended  by 
vast  crowds  who  eafrpiLy  pay  for  admis- 
sion. The  combatanis,  who  make  bull- 
fighting; their  profession,  march  into  the 
arena  m  procession.  They  are  of  various 
kinds — the  picadorea,  combatants  on 
horseback,  in  the  old  Spanish  knightly 
garb;  the  chuloa  and  b'^nderilleroi,  com- 
batants on  foot,  in  gay  dresses,  with 
colored  cloaks  or  banners ;  and  finally, 
the  matador  (the  killer).  As  soon  as  the 
signal  is  given  the  bull  is  let  into  the 
arena.  The  picadorea,  who  have  sta- 
tioned themselves  near  him,  commence 
the  attack  with  their  lances,  and  the 
bull  is  thus  goaded  to  fury.  Sometimes 
a  horse  is  wounded  or  killed  (only  old, 
worthless  animals  are  thus  employed), 
and  the  rider  is  obliged  to  run  for  his 
life.  The  chulos  assist  the  horsemen  by 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  bull  with 
their  cloaks;  and  in  case  of  danger  they 
save  themselves  by  leaping  over  the 
wooden  fence  which  surrounds  the  arena. 
The  banderilleroa  then  come  into  play. 
They  try  to  fasten  on  the  bull  their 
banderillaa — barbed  darts  ornamented 
with  colored  paper,  and  often  having 
squibs  or  crackers  attached.  If  they  suc- 
ceed, the  squibs  are  disscharged,  and  the 
bull  races  madly  about  the  arena.  The 
matador  or  eapada  now  comes  in  gravely 
with  a  naked  sword,  and  a  red  flag  to 
decoy  the  bull  with,  and  aims  a  fatal 
blow  at  the  animal.  The  slaughtered 
bull  is  dragged  awa^.  and  another  is  let 


out  from  the  stall.    BcTeral  bulla  a 
disposed  of  in  a  single  day. 

Bllll'flnnli  o^  BuLFiNcii,  an  im 
UlUinncn,,,^!    ^^^    PyrrkUla 

cilia,  family  Fringillids,  or  finches, 

abort,  thick,  rounded  bill,  beak  and  < 

of  the  head  black,  body  bluish^gray 

and  bright  tile-red  below.     It  is  fou 

the  middle  and  south  of  Europe,  a 

Asia,  and  when  tamed  may  be  taue 

sing  musical  airs.    P.  ai/noica  is  ar 

atic  species,  and  P.  cincriola  an  in 

ant  .<!  Brazil. 

Bnll'frocr    ^^^  Ranu  pipiena,  a 
JJUll  iro^,  g,,„.jeg    of   frog    foui 

North  America,  8  to  12  inches  Ion)?, 
dusky-brown  color  mixed  with  a  yell 

?reen,  and  spotted  with  black.  ' 
rogs  live  in  stagnant  water,  and  ul 
low  croaking  sound  resembling  the 
ing  of  cattle,  whence  the  name. 

Bullliead,  l^^Sr£' ^ITof. 

the  Cottua  gobio,  an  European  ti.^ 
about  4  inches  long,  with  head  very 
and  broader  than  the  b<Kly.  It  is 
called  also  Stillcr'a  thumb.  The  ii 
bullhead  is  the  Aapidophorua  h'uro 
found  in  the  Baltic  and  northern 
the  six-horned  bullhead  (U,  hexaca 
is  a  North  American  species.  In  An 
this  name  is  given  to  a  specif 
PimelOdus,  called  also  catfiah  and  h 
pout. 

■Rnllinper  (bni'ing-*r).    H  e  n  r 

■''""^"e^^  celebrated  Swiss  refo 
born  in  ir>04 ;  died  at  Zurich  in 
He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Zuin 
whom  he  succeeded  in  1531  as  past 
Zurich.  He  kept  up  a  close  corres 
ence  with  the  principal  Englisli 
formers.  The  Zurich  Lettera,  publ 
by  the  Parker  Society,  contains  pa 
this  correspondence,  and  among  oi 
letters  addressed  to  him  by  Lady- 
Grey.  He  wrote  numerous  theulc 
worlts. 

Bullion   (bul'yun)  is  uncolnrd  go 
"■^^         silver,  in  bars,  plate,  or 
masses,  but   the   term   is   fretiupnily 
ployed    to    signify    the    precious    ni 
coined  and  uncoined. 

Bull  Run.  ?r.  stream  in  the  \.  i 
-*•***  )   \irginia.   flowing  into 

Occoquan  river,  14  miles  from  the  1 
mac;  the  scene  of  two  great  battle 
the  Civil  War  in  which  the  Federals 
defeated — one,  July  21,  1861,  the  o 
August  29-30,  1862.  By  the  Conf( 
ates  these  battles  were  called  Mana 
after  a  near-by  railway  junction. 

Bulls  and  Bears,  '?  stock-esch 

.>«u.Ma  uuu.  A«uc»xs,  slang,  Tianii 
tors  of  stocks;  the  former  operatin 
order  to  effect  a  rise  in  price,  the  li 
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BUIOZ  ^O-lo,).    F^^*fg     ^ 

"t  the  Re,„,  aes  nljm  u'"'^^'-  «nd  edito; 

brated   Freu.h    fortnhfl.*^'"!?'"*'  "'«'  *-«'«- 
azine.  'ortnightly  literary   mag- 


A    small    lantern    with    ••  T     ""•.•     *-' 

llw  oenler  „(  .  (i»I?'  /°  V-i'  ■»«»«»i.  ■"WnUapnr  {'"'•■••"i-pnr'),  .  ,„„„  ^ 
'y  lS\^liS«?--S^  i- in,..:Oo„?rd^/d->e:« 

""uaHy  ,„  a  manS  r'oof;"""'    ^•''«'«'^.   -^^  -u.u.  .o.^^.       "        .- 

ilUll-troUt,"  large  species  „f  fl^^  ^^^^Ush  <M'ru8h),  the  popular  nam* 
8aln,o  erio:r.  thicket  and'S"'*  f'"""-^.  t^S  growing  |„  'nfaJf »*  ^^S-Hke  pK 
than  the  saimoL    but  so  nrf;'" '»  ^«'»   «PP"«l'    Some^lH:nr°°'  ^7^  definitely 

i^awn^Vs-cIt™''^^^^^^^^^^        ^"--"^  re^«tSed"r>«..B-it  i»iore 
of  the  salrion.  and  "s  cow"?''  "L"^  !.''««« 
-uiuxjr  tree.     See  BuUet-trcc. 


BiilowlbU'laV  Rern„ard  vov   CotrvT 
,  born  in   Germany  In   is-rn*^'^' 

Of  Herr  ron  BUIow  fnl^-  ■'**"'"•  *on 
under  Bismarck  187^79°'^^'?/'  secretary 
^essively  secretary  of  I^V    "®  '^as  sue- 

minister  for  forpJcm  „ff"^  '."  ^897,  and 

Bul0W,p£.Bi^    Wr..i"'^;ora 

"i«J  in  18m 'Te  *Z""J'^? '°  1 --^ : 
"fainst  the  French  a^  th.  *'^^^^  ^rigag^A 
of  the  revolutfonarr  wnr.^"^!f'LP^'''«l3 

'ces  in  1813  and  1^14  ""  ^^**  *"'• 
Grosbeeren  and  non„  '..*''P*^^^a"y  at 
warded  with  a  rm^?"?-^.'*^'  ^ere  re- 
Iron  Cross  and  the^w^"'«A"^»'iP  of  the 
ron  Dennewitz  ^t  "'®  '"""°t  BUlow 
"."rth  division  of  tie  air.T'*'"'''' ."'  "'« 
tnbuted  to  the  vi^f,.?/  *^  ^f'^  ''«  ^on- 
battle  of  Waterloo.  ''""^   '^^"''®   of   the 

BtilOW.  H-*NS       GUIDO       vnv  •       . 

fiLfi-ttub^ir«^„nr.^l^j-^  and  mije^ 


town  In  the  Gonda'district  1„*^»J»^'^ 
dence  of  the  Maharajah  'fn../*'*  '*''- 
^lop.  about  15,000        ^  Bulrampur. 

Bulrush  {"^lll'rush),  the  popular  name 

growing  In  mars  fernnr''*'-"''^.  P'""" 
applied:     S..me^utl.nr-°^  ^7^  definitely 

(*-at's-tail  or  reed-macP  ?  n  fOU'Xiolit, 
generally  restricted^  t^«  •®"'  '5  '«  ™ore 
a   tall.    rush-Hke   Dlan/f?'"'""  i«^«*<r.», 

3>  is  the  .aj,"Va?/,S«3^Pt  (Ex..  ii. 

Bulsar  Kfd4vi^ct'^Sm-h°'*  *-» '" 

•-stuary  of  the  Aurawa  ^"^i'*^' on  the 
»'er.  and  manufactures  nAff.  k^?T*'»  "">• 
and  pottery      iC  13.229  "'  ''''^•''^'  ^"•'-' 

Bn  nnd  shahur.  see  b,.«„..,„,. 

Bulwark    (bHlVark),  an  old  name  for 

Bulwer  Kw^I^b  f ..?K^,, 

diplomatist  and"  a?t w'^  V\  ^  ™=i' 

He  was  attached  to  thin-  •''l.'^**  *°  1872. 
at  Berlin.  Kses  «n  A'"'i^  embassies 
1827  to  i*5o  w  ,pn  h^  ^^^  "«sue  from 
inent.  In  iSV  he  was  sen?*"""''  P'^''"''- 
«^f  legation  to  ConstanHn.n?  ^^"^'"^ 
•juently  he  was  m!;,!  J     "°opIe;    subse- 

Washington.  In?  Ti^""  **  '^'adrid  and 
Stratford  d^  Ait  „!'''''^^^  Lord 
the  Porte   (ISsffif®  ?f  ambassador  at 

Byron:   Life  nf    tK.i    '^""'^cal;   Life   of 
peerage  in  1871  raised   to  the 


Bum'ble-Bee.      See  Bee, 
gVstTub^lc^%J^„tni't'7i>-«>"  Bumboat,    a  small  boat  used  to  sell 

^ummalo    Wa-io).   jiuMMALo'Ti. 

small,  glutinous  ti^""  "«™e  for  a 
tiie  siz/of  Hm'elf  ??^5^'''  ^^^'  about 
of  Southern  As?a^;.&'*  «°  the  coasts 
much  used  as  a  r;!?^^  k'^V'^^^^  dried,  is 
and  Indians  and  fi^\^^  '^oth  Europeans 
bay  duck  ft^^^^'Z'^y  <^alled  Bom- 
faailyScopeUdai-  *"""•  <**•«'•'«% 


tbTconsen-ato/v  at'K'"*  -P^of^^^or    n 

gade  m1sicard?St'  f  "^./°  ^^^  was 
Bavaria      Hit  "'rector   to    the    King    of 


Buncombe 


V«««Am)Mi  BuJiKCM  (bunn'kum).  a 
BnnOOmDe,  county  in  Worth  Caro- 
lina •  area  024  wi.  m.  l""P-  ■*"."'>'»•  'l'h» 
term  Bunkum,  meaninr  Ulklnit  for  talk- 
Ina'a  take,  bombaitlc  •peech-makluf. 
orfflnated  in  the  l«th  Congri-M,  when 
the  'MlMourl  Question*  wa»  b«'»nK,f'"- 
cuwied.  Felix  Walker.  congrHMnian  from 
Kuncombe  County.  ptTHisted  in  making 
a  •peech  when  the  houfte  wan  mpatient 
to  vote.  When  implored  to  denUt  he  de- 
clared that  he  waa  only  talking  for  ifaa- 
combe,  whence  the  term.  „„,. 

BundelOUlld  <e''rr1  e??l  y^  Bu"  Se" 
KHAND),  a  tract  of  country  In  Upper 
India  lying  between  the  river  Jumna  on 
the  w.,  and  the  Chambal  on  the  n.  and 
w.;  area  20.559  aq.  m.  It  comprlHes 
the  Britiih  distrlcta  of  Hamirpur.  Jalaun, 
JbAnsi,  Lalitpur,  and  Banda,  and  thirty- 
one  native  itatesi.  In  It  are  the  diamond 
mines  of  Punnah. 
Bunder-Abbas.    See   Bendcr-AUat. 

-RnYiilMrAtll    (bnn'deB-mt).    the   Oer- 
iSnnaeBraill    J^^^      federal      council 

which  represents  the  Individual  states  of 
the  empire,  as  the  Reichttag  represents 
the  German  nation.  It  consists  of  s»Tty- 
two  delegates,  and  Us  functions  are 
mainly  those  of  a  confirming  body,  al- 
though it  has  the  privilege  of  rejecting 
measures  passed  by  the  Reichstag. 
Bundi   (bon'di).    See  Boondee. 


Bunsen 

the  right  bank  of  the  WaTenty,  80  milea 
N.  K.  of  Ipswich.  It  contains  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  castle,  a  stronghold  of  tn« 
Blgods,  vaiis  of   Norfolk.     Pop.    (1011) 

3350.  ,  ^       . 

T1««i{a«  (bun'yun),  an  enlargement  and 

JBnniOn  ^Qu^^matlon   of   the  Joint  oi 

th«  great  toe  arising  fn)m  Irritation  to 

the  small  membranous  sac  called  buna 

muco»a. 

Bn'ninm.      See  Earthnut. 

"Dnnlr  *  wooden  box  or  case  serving  ai 
•OunK,  ij  ^at  during  th*  day  and  a  be<i 
at  nsbt;  also  one  of  a  aeries  of  sleep 
Ing  berths  arranged  above  each  other. 
-RnfiViir  Will  •  •™*^*  eminence  li 
iSnnK  er  niu,  Charlestown,    now    i 

part  of  Boston,  Massachusetts ;  the  scen( 
of  the  first  Important  battle  In  the  Revo 
Intlonary  war,  fought  June  17,  1775.  I 
considerable  body  of  Americans  havlni 
been  sent  to  occupy  the  peninsula  oi 
which  Charlestown  stands,  a  Britlsl 
force  wac  sent  to  dislodge  them.  Thl 
was  not  fected  till  after  three  assault 
on  tholr  intrenched  position,  with  a  Ijm 
of  1000  men.  while  the  Americans  di 
not  lose  half  that  number. 
Bnn'knni.       see  Buncombe. 

aT-    Pnns»Ti  (bun'sen),    Christian    Kab 

Ing    -Dulisen  ^o8iA8,    CiiEVAUEB,    a    dii 

tlngulshed  German  diplomatist  and  8<ho 

ar,  was  born  at  Korbach.  in  the  priiu 


nnnffftloW  (bun'ga-lO),    In    India. 
i)UU)^AUW    jj^j^gg    j,p    residence,    g( 


a 
gen- 
erally of  a  single  floor.  Native  bunga- 
lows are  constructed  of  wood,  bamboos, 
etc. ;  but  those  erected  by  Europeans  are 
generally  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and 


Bungalow  on  Penang  HUls. 
thatched  or  tiled,  and  are  of  all  styles 
and  sizes,  but  invariably  surrounded  by 
a  veranda.  Within  recent  years  the 
building  of  similar  rustic  dwellings,  for 
■ommer  resort,  has  become  common  m 
the  United  States. 

l>-n-nt9axr  (bun'gft),  a  market  town  of 
iJungay  England.  County  Suffolk,  on 


palltv  of  Waldeck.  In  1791 ;  died  In  im 

In   1815    he   made   the    acquaintance   < 

Nlebuhr,  who  shortly  after  procured  U 

him  the  post  of  secretary  to  the  Prussia 

embassy  at  Rome.     In  1824  he  was  ai 

pointed  charg*  d'affaires,  and  afterwan 

minister.     After  a  stay  of  twelve  yeai 

in    Rome    he    was    sent,    as    Prussia 

minister,  first   to  Switaerland,  and   thj 

to  England,  where  he  remained   till  tl 

breaking  out  of  the  Eastern  difficulty  • 

ISTA.    In  his  ofladal  capacity  he  won  t! 

esteem   of   all,    and    with    Britain    esr 

fiallv   he   was   connected   by   many   tu 

His  'later  years  were  spent  at  Heidelbo 

and  at  Bonn  exclusively  in  literary  pi 

suits.     Among  his  best-known  works  a 

Die  Verfassung  der  Ktrche  der  Zukui 

('Tlie  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  t 

Future'),    Hamburg,    1845:    AfgvPf 

SteUe   in   der    Weltgeichtchte    (  Egvp 

Place   In   the   World's   History').   11« 

bnrK.   1845;   Hippolytua   und  aetne  ^ 

CHippolytus   and   his  Time').   LonH' 

1851.    and    finally,    his    greatest    woi 

Bibelwerh    fUr    die    Geme%nde     (  Bi 

Commentary  for  the  Community  ) .  ' 

publication  of  which   was   unfinished 

his  death.     His  Memoirt,  by  his  wide 

were  published  in  1868. 


Banien 


Bnonarrotl 


Bunsen,!!?'^    Wilhelm    EBrRAio, 

.,;.•?   ^ralo^nt   <»eriD«n  cbemUt. 


born  «t  OnitioKPn  In  ISII  ;  diid  in  IKOn. 
Ilo  «ruUled  at  «;OttinB..n  Unlver«lty,  and 
•t  I'aria.  Rerlin.  r.  I  Vienna;  wa^  ai>- 
polnted  profeMor  at  the  Polytechnic  In- 
Htitute  of  Cawel.  IKW;  at  the  Univemlty 
of  Marburg  in  1838,  at  Hrenlau  in  isr.l. 
nnd  finally  nr„t^n^,r  of  Kxperlinental 
(  hemistry  at  II.'id.'llM.rjt  In  1W2.  Amonir 
hi«  uianv  iH««overieH  and  invi-ntlonx  are 
tlie  production  <>f  uiaKtKsfnm  in  unantl- 
'  J-  "•■»fn«'"l"m  light.  K|.o<  (rum  aiialvxix 
nnd  the  electric  pile  and  burner  bearing 
hli  name.  " 

Bnnsen's  Battery  *  '"■«  "'  ««'- 

»!.        ..      -  •''vanic       battt-ry. 

the  cells  of  which  consist  of  cloft  cylin- 
t"  "  "*'"'  ImmcrMi-d  in  dilute  aul- 
phtiric  acid,  and  nMtnnifulnr  prifinia  of 
carbon  in  nitric  acid,  with  an  interven- 
inft  porouB  cell  of  uuKlaied  eartheu- 
nnro. 

Bunscn'g  Burner,  f  '»"»  «'  w« 

.     »  J  -      .  '  burner  especinljy 

adapted  for  heatiny.  consiHting  of  a  tube, 
in  which,  by  means  .,f  holi-s  In  the  aide, 
the  gas   becomes   mix.d   with  air  before 

•  onsumption,  so  that  it  gives  a  n..n-illumi- 

nating  HmokelosH  blue  flame. 

Bunt,   sometimes     called     Smut     Ball, 

«j-rfjj.  ^*"^/'*""  ,/';««<'.  and  Brand 
ttladderg,  a.  fungoid  disease  incidental  to 

•  ultivated  corn,  consisting  of  a  bln.k. 
powdery  matter,  having  a  disagreeable 
odor,  occupying  the  interior  of  the  grain 
of  wheat  and  a  few  other  Gramiuea>. 
,  il"  2'.'.*'^'''"y  matter  consists  of  minute 
balls  hiled  with  sporules,  and  is  caused 
by  the  attack  of  Tilktia  cariea,  a  kind  of 

Bnnter  Sandstein  <t"?'*«''    ''^nf- 

„„,  ,  ,  .  Bhtin;  'varie- 

fiatpd  sandstone'),  a  German  name  for 
f*.!"^^'.^  sandstone,  the  lowest  group 
)f  the  Triassic  system. 

Bnnt^iniT.  ^''*  popular  name  of  a 
'.»,i  17,  ^  ^»mhet  of  insessorial  birds, 
^amily  Emberizidae,  chiefly  included  in 
.He  genus  Emberiza;  such  as  the  Eng- 
n.  "f.  common  bunting;  the  rice-bunt- 
l.fr  "®.  Lapland,  snow,  blackheaded, 
e  low,  cirl,  and  ortolan  buntings.  The 
ellow  bunting  or  yellow  hammer  (E. 
Rlwfl""!.  'i  °^S,  "  t*>e  most  common 
£f  birds.  The  common  or  corn 
f?h  !  i^-^*h''ria)  is  also  common  in 
ul.vated  disfncta.  The  snow-bunting 
««c/ropAd,,.  nii-dj,-,)  ig  one  of  thi 
WW  birds  which  cheer  the  solitudes  of 
^«  polar  regions. 

Bunt'ine. *..th'°  wooien  stuff,  of 

Li  *  "'which  the  colors  and  sig- 
.„"  M  *S'P  """^  usually  formed;  hence, 
vessels  flags  collectively. 


Bun'ya-Buu  ya,  l^',,.!!*'*''*  ^"^ 

^t.     A  '        iniJiaD    nam*    of 

land  tree  w  th  conea  larger  than  a  man'i 
«?ei  brft'^'Sfaci:;!"  ''"''  "•  "«-•' 

Bnn'yan,  i?"'*.'  ,  *"»hor    of    r»« 

village^  of  hlstow,  near  Bedford,  in  1028; 
died  at  Ix>ndon  in  WHK    Ut  followed  hli 
lather  a  emplovment,  but  during  the  civil 
war  he  aerved  as  a  aoldier.    Keturning 
to  KUtow,  after  much  mental  conflict  his 
mind  became  Impressed  with  a  deep  sense 
of  the  truth  and  Importance  of  religion, 
lie  joined  a  society   of  AnabaptisU  at 
M°'^J    and    at    length    undertook    tb« 
office  of  a  public  teacher  among  thein. 
Acting   In   defiance   of   the  severe   lawi 
against  dissenters,  Bunyan  was  detained 
in  prison  for  twelve  years  (1060-72).  bat 
was  at  last  liberated,  and  became  pastor 
of   the   community   with   which    be   bad 
previously   been  connected.     During  bis 
iuiprisoiiment  he  wrote  Profitable  Medita- 
ttona.  J  he  Holy  City,  etc.,  and  also  the 
curious   piece  of  autobiography   entitled 
\"'''f^«4boundtHg  to  the  Chief  of  Sinnert. 
In  HJ75   he  was  sent   to  prison   for  six 
nionths  under  the  Conventicle  Act.    To 
this    confinement     he     owes     his    chief 
literary  fame,  for  in  the  solitude  of  bis 
•ell  he  prcjduced  the  first  part  of  that 
admired  religious  allegory,  the  Pilarim't 
J'rof,re»».      W^    Holy    War,    his    other 
religious    parables,    and    his    devotional 
tracts,    which    ire    numerous,    are    also 
remarkable,  and  many  of  them  valuable. 
On  obtaining  his  liberty  Bunyan  resumed 
bis  functions  as  a  minister  at  Bedford, 
and  became  extremely  popular.     He  died 
when  on  a  visit  to  London. 
BunzlaU   tJ>Hnts'lou),      a      town      of 
9s    .,ii       „,*^'"";«'».,P''07ice  of  Silesia, 
28    miles    w.    of    Liegnit?      Industries: 
wwleu  and  linen,  pottery.     Pop.  14,690. 
—Jung-Biimlau  la  a  town  of  Bohemia, 
hihui^?  ^•^"'  Prague,  with  16,340  in^ 
habitants.     ITiere  is  a  smaller  Bohemian 
town  called  AltBumlau.  "■"^""an 

Buonaparte.      See  Bonaparte. 


Buonarroti  (bH-o-nAr-rot'6),MicHAH. 
#  1  r  .u  -Anoelo,  of  the  ancient 
family  of  the  counts  of  Canossa,  bom  at 
Caprese.  Tuscany,  in  1476;  died  at  Rome 
m  li)0.};  a  distinguished  Italian  painter 
sculptor,  architect:  and  poet  He  studied 
drawing  under  Domenico  Gblrlandaio 
and  sculpture  under  Bertoldo  at  Flor- 
ence, and  having  attracted  the  notice  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  was  for  several  years 
ap  inmate  of  bis  household.  Havin«  dis- 
ooffuished  himself  both  in  sculpture  ^ 


Buonarroti 


Bnrban] 


painting,  he  was  commiMion^  ^  **'!''*  j^' 
with  Leonaido  da  Vinci)  to  decorate  the 
Silti^aU  at  Florence  with  a  histor..  -.1 
design,  but  before  it  was  finishwl,  m 
IKO.  he  was  induced  by  Pope  Julius  II 
trs^ttle  in  Rome.  Here  he  sculptured 
the  monument  of  the  pontiff  (there  are 
seven  statues  belonging  to  »t)  now  n  the 
church  of  St.  Pietro  in  Vincoli:  and 
Sed  the  dome  of  the  Sistine  Chapel. 
Eis  frescoes  representing  the  creation  and 


Buoy 


Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti 


the  principal  events  of  sacred  history. 
In  l§yO  ho  took  a  leading  Pa^  n  th« 
defense  of  Florence  against  Charles  V^ 
Thrpp  vears  later  he  began  ms  great 
pSreYn  V.Sistine  Chapel,  the  Last 
Judgment,  which  occupied  him  eight 
veara  His  last  considerable  works  in 
pairing   were    two   large    pictures:     the 

fixion  of  8t.  Peter  in  the  Pauline  Chapel, 
fn  scuM'ture  he  exocute<l  the  Descent  of 
Chriat  from  the  Cross,  four  figures  of  one 
piece  of  marble.     His  statue  of  Bacchus 
was  thought  bv  Raphael  to  possess  equal 
perVcS    with,  the     ^^'f^r^TAsm 
Phidias  and  I'raxiteles.     As  late  as  1540 
he  wlw  obligerl  to  undertake  the  continua- 
fhm  of  the"^  building  of   St.   Peter  s   and 
planned  and  built  the  dome,  but  he  did 
not    live    long    enough    to    see    his    plan 
finishwl,  and  many  alterations  were  made 
in  it   after  his  death.     Besides .  this,   he 
nn.lcrtook  the  buiWing  of  the  Pmzza  del 
Campidoglio    (Capitol),    of   the   Farnose 
Palace,  and  of  many  other  evinces-     t"^ 
stvle  in  architecture  is  distinguished  by 
grandeur  and  boldness,  and  in  Ms  orp^" 
monts  the  untnme.1  character  of  his    m- 
agination  frequently  appears,  he  Prcy^f ""f 
the  uncommon  to  the  simple  and  elegant. 
His   poems,   which,  ho  considered  meroJy 
as  paVtiroes.  contain,  likewise,  wnvmclng 
proofs  of   his   great   genius.     His    prose 
works  consist  of  lectures,  speeches,  etc. 


(boi),  any  floating  body  employe 

^     to  piint  out  the  particular  si 

nation  of  a  ship's  anchor,  a  shoal,  tl 
direction  of  a  navigable  channel,  et 
They  are  made  of  wood,  or  now  mo 
commonly  of  wroufht-iron  plates  rivet 
together  and  forming  hoUojV  ^^ « 
They  are  generally  moored  by  chains 
the  bed  of  the  channel,  etc.  They  are 
various  shapes,  and  receive  correspondi 
names:  thus  there  are  the  can-buoy,  t 
?poTbuoy,  the  bc«-buoy.  the  «;*««.« 
buov  etc  Gas-lighted  buoys  have  cot 
into  use  with  the  introduction  of  calm 
carbide  for  lighting  purposes.  The  acet 
lene  gas  produced  in  these  buoys  is  « 
trolled  by  an  automatic  generator,  so  tl 
all  the  carbide  of  a  given  charge  is  « 

Sn°^^  .--,  ( bu'fa-ga ) ,  a  genus  of  insi 
Buphaga  ^^^^^  if^lcan  birds,  fam 
SturnidjB    (starlings^.     See  Bee/-eater 

Buprestida    \f  rS^-elf^rdSl 

guished     by     the     uncoinmon     briUiai 
and    highly    metallic    splendor    of    th 

^l^^io««  (bur-baj),  Richabd,  a 
Bnrbage  ^^^^^  ^[.lor  and  contem 
rary  of  Shakespore.  was  the  son  of  Jai 
Bu?bage  (died  l^f),  also  an  actor,  . 
the  first  builder  of  a  theater  in  Engla 
He  was  born  about  156 <  ;  died  in  11 
He  was  a  member  of  the  same  compi 
as  Shakespere,  Fletcher,  Hemming,  C 
dell,  and  others,  and  filled  all  the  gren 
parts  of  the  contemporary  stage  In  ti 
He  was  the  original  Hamlet,  i- 
Othello,  and  Richard  III,  and  pla 
the  leading  parts  in  the  plays  of  B 
mont  and  Fletcher.  Ben  Jonson,  Web 
Marston,  etc.  Besides  being  an  em. 
actor,  he  seems  to  have  been  als. 
successful  painter  in  oil  <^o}^^'.. 
-Dtivlionir  LUTIIER,  horticulturist 
iJUrDailKjjjQrQ  at  Lancaster,  Ma 
chusetts,  in  1849. .  The  son  .of  a  far 
he  became  deeply  interested  in  plant 
and  engaged  in  experiments  on  l.j 
ization  of  plants.  Removing  to  (,al 
nia.  he  established  the  Burbank  Lx 
tion  Farms  at  Santa  Rosa,  when 
undertook  the  work  of  cross-breodin: 
an  extended  scale.  He  origma  ed  a 
fruit,  the  plumcot,  by  eombin.ng 
plum  and  the  aP"cot,  produced  an  e 
thornless  cactus,  developed  the  K'^ 
potato  and  Burbank  cherry,  variet.i 
great  excellence;  a  white  blackb 
various  new  apples,  stoneless  pr 
also  new  peaches,  nuts,  roses  oi 
violet-odored  lilies,  and  many  other 
Varieties.  In  1»05  the  Carneg.e^ 
tution  granted  h.m  »10'p(W„r"J 
ten  years  to  continue  his  work.  » 
very  many  extensive  experiments  i 


irbank    I     Bnrbot 


Inrbot  T,<?»ot)'  or  BuBBOLT,  a  fish 


-"«  rtyera  oi  w.  America. 
BUrckhardt  Ib^k'hnrt),  J  o  h  a  n  n 

•pent  some  K  S  Svr?/  ^k"''  costume ; 
Egypt  and  Nnhu .    ^^".*'  *^^°ce  visited 

a  short  stay  In  E^y^  dfed  at  6«1?  ^i'V 
preparing  for  hia  Af-s!.-  •  '-a»ro  while 
works  afe  iTialeh     n  VT^'^'^y'^  "i* 

<.«„„»,„   uA  JT*.""    a    large    extent    of 


country,  but  it  i«'^-  ?       **'    "*^°*    of 
in  1770.  died  inVsii  '  'V  P,*^"'''   .'>"rn 


in  1770,  died  in  1844  Tn^i -^"i""'  ''"'•° 
parliament  as  member  for  R??  he  entered 
and  advocated  parliaLenta?v  r."/''''"'^^'!; 
various  liberal  measuMs      ril  %^?™  "H^ 

«t  for  Middlesex  and*  in"l807'5r?^' 
VVestminster.     In  isin  i.i     ^°^*-o7  for 

of  breach  of  pr^lwe  Ti  *=T*^'«i 
•Tuggle    between    yif*'   v°**    ^^'^r    a 

Populace  ir^lTeh  ?ome^ltl  w«2  1*^^ 
*2000  for  f  lfb*l'°  l^Ph'^*'?^'  a^d  fined 

ferfnSbr!'^^^^^^^^^ 


Pennsylvania,  in  IS44      it„ 
Union  army  i862-<^hJ'®  ^^^  »°  the 
o?  the  BurhnirtoD  ««„  t**"*™*   *«  <^itor 
the   Brooklyn  *£L^''"'T^*"',S2d  ^ater  on 
ordained  a  6an««?«1-      ^°   ^^87  he   was 
he  was  called  ^toLf"*^""^  '^^  ^'^  1»03 
Lo-  Angeles,''  Calffor^""*^?*  ^^^^^^  i» 
productions  took   thn  *'     "'^  humorous 
contributions,  %uis  ^«^  *''  magazine 
died  November  19  T^H**  »P«eches.    He 

Burdock     J.^a"m';'^>/'*fc  popular 
plant    Arctium    lannn     « ""^     composite 

weed  With  globUTwer-hea^ds  X^",'"^ 
01  the  involucrn  on^h  * ''™"?»  the  scales 
hook.  Burdocks  «p«  «  ^"™ished  with  a 
troublesome  wS^sbu?^"„^^^  '■"«*"''^«d  at 
the  roots,  young  shoots  LTT  ^'"ntries 
are  used  in  souds  ^h  '*S?*^  f^'^^f  leaves 
vated  with  this  viVw^n  To^  P'*°f  "  culti- 
mon  m  the  uK  Statet^''''-  '' "  ~°'- 
Burdwan  (burd'-wan).  See  Bardu>an. 

Bnreau  S??S'of^dS"  ^°".«<J  state. 

a  writing  table  or  desk  ^^^r" '  "  ^'''ince 
department  In  Hf  Vr^fi'  J?  government 
term  signifies  wrtai^  SfhH- **•  States  the 
executive  d^artS   aJ'^/k'^'^''^  «'  ««» 

S„r/Kr J£  I  ;^«.^«x 


BMdet^coutt1"F»'•'''^-- 
iBordett-Coutu    ^  "^^^^  .'*'«    °ame    of 

8nydette,^^EBT  J0NE8,  humorist, 

I  oom    at     Greeniiborough, 


Bureau  °^  pan-american  uniov 

reau   of  Am^S^R^^Vb^^^^"'^"""''!  Bu-' 

established  at  WashinS'^^-  ^  •'"•'eau 
of  the  Pan-Amerfcan  te  ^^  *"  outcome 
Its  purpose  bdn?  to  kSo  S.^^r^  i^.-^^l 
this  continent  in  cIospP**r  u'^^Puhhcs  of 
another  in  reMr^*^^  *ouch  w  th  one 
interest^^anl  t?uS  nroTr^i^'  «»d  oth« 
lations  TeCen  th?m^    "°*^  fraternal  re- 

Burette  &'u1?ed\'^^f  *"''«  ««»aUy 
centimeter.  S  *„*/!  *^.  ^factions  of  I 
tlon  of  any  Sd  inf^'l"^"]?  «  «^ven  por* 

iSUre   loSrg)    a  town  of  Prussio    „.» 

MagdLr  ftis''"<j^ti'  -^^^-^^^ 

^t  indus^trie"  et^  f^^  ^i''"'""^ 

Burgage  Tenure  (ft'Slf'in  Eng- 

"ocage,  whereby  bureess^  ».  tenure  in 
townsmen  hold  thSr  IS'  ^^'tizens,  or 
o«  the  king  or  other  tt  ,«''  tenements 
yearly  rent  In  Sc^tlinfi  f^^^  <^'tain 
cates  that  tenure  by^S?h  tt  *'^™  '"di- 
wyal  buith.  ta  /ellt?deJ%r^'wie 


m 


Ji 
mi 


Burgas 

proprietor,  being  liable  to  the  (nornhian 

ujed  and  ^o°^*  v  ^^  Boubgas.  a 
BnrgaS  ^'n  on  the  Black  Sea,  in 
Eastern  R"^«/»V).''g(;tJJS  August. 
Burger  V^Slbrated  German  poet,  born 

at  Halle  and  oottingen,  uu"  utprature. 

department  ''here  Uhiana  Ynim  ap- 
'"'•*  J^'"h1  Wn^Trf  1.hich'  tJ^l  the  Ge?. 
^nluWlc  br-torm:ind  hi.  Poems  ha^ 
^ZA  to'^  very  popul-x  mth  h^ 
countrymen      Scott   tranriatean^^^ 

a  BUCceBsful  or  a  f «^^Pf  ^«^^^^^^  of  a 

Burgess  K^J^l'  "m  Pennsylvania 
a  burgess  for  a  borough  performs  the 
same  duties  a|  a  mayor  gr  f  ^.ty.^^^^ 

Bur'gess,  Jf„?g  S^m  if  im    m 

1855  he  became  We»8or  of  -nathemat  cs 
itCalcutta.     He  was  appoint^  4  f^:— 

niust?atS  vdumes  on  The  Rock  Temple, 

freasurer.    and    common    council.     The 
royTfehs  now  number  8i.ty-si^m««t 

tSnttr  re^el^nt^S    ^| 

h-^arfc^rrrat^^^^^^^^^^ 
royffburghs,  the  magistrates  of  which 
are  elected  either  by  the  superior  of  the 
barony  or  by  the  inhabitants  themselve^ 
«2^orfing  to  the  terms  of  the  charter  of 
t?^tion.-B«r„fc.  of  Be<'»i"»' ^  ^.^l«  ^ 
fciS  of  burgh,  of  barony  which  had  regal 
^i«pWv?iuriidiction  within  their  owp 

SrSS^  tm^«  aboUtlon  of  hereditary 


Burgomaste: 

inrisdictioM.— P«M'K«"»«'>*"*^.^  Barpfca  ai 


Buch  a^   not   owng   rpj»»  *     VTiro  «, 

iepmentative.  to  Parliame"*-,  .There  ai 

fifteen   of   these,   namely.    Airdrie.    Cr 

marty      Falkirli.     Galashiels,    Greenoc 

HomTiton     Hawick,    Kilmarnock.    Leit 

griburgh.   Obat   Paisley.   Peterhea 

Port-Glasgow,  and  Portobello.    The  mo 

of  elMtion  of  councilors  and  magistral 

of  oarliamentary  burghs  is  the  same  as 

royal  burghs.— Police  Burghs  are  pop 

I^Js^iacel  the  boundaries  ow^ 

settled   in   terms   of   the   Police   acjc 

l^rand  the  affairs  of  which  are  m 

aged  by  commissioners  elected  under  1 

act  by  the  inhabitants. 

^«t«.l.«r«  (bur'gferz),  a  body  of  Pi 

BurgnerS  'byterlans  in  Scotland,  c 

stituting  the  majority  of  the  early  Sec 

lion  Church,  which  was  split  into  t 

in  1747  on  the  lawfulness  of  accept 

ihe  oath  then  required  to  be  taken^ 

the   burgesses   in   certain   burghs.      . 

Burghers   accepted   the   oath,   while 

AStfburghera  did  not  deem  it  lawfuL 

Burghley,  Bubleigh.    see  Occ. 

Burgkmair  g"^'""  •■ituti'ta' 

1472.  Several  of  Ws  paintings  an 
be  seen  at  Augsburg,  Munich  NUrnt 
ctcVbut  these  have  contributed  far 
to  his  fame  than  his  woodcuts,  w 
Se  not  inferior  to  tliose  of  his  fr 
Albert  DUrer.  The  most  celebratei 
fhe  series  of  135  cuts   representinp 

TriuS   of    the    EmP^ror    M^'{^ 
He  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  15^ 

Burglary  <r Sn^A  SUf^  t 

i^net^d^riiwn;%e^arakU' 

Entering    the   dwelling-house   of   am, 
In  the  night,  with  intent  to  commit 
fcloS  wUhin  the  same  whether  such 
nlmis  intent  be  executed  or  not.    . 
bwaking    and    entering    are    consu 
S^8sa?y  to  constitute  the  offense. 
faTs  of  different  countries  differ  in 
Seption  of  burglary.     An  Act  of 
K?88  of  1825  includes  breaking  into 
Ind   ves^is   as   burglary;    and   in 
Itotes    breaking    into    shops,    fac 
warehouses,  offices,  and  Places  of 
worship  is  also  included.     Burgiarj 
Felony   in   all  the   States,    and   in 
Carofina  it  may  be  punished  with 
or    bv     impri.sonmeut.       m     i"e     ' 
Stateii,  as  a  whole,  the  maximum  P 
is  twenty  years'  "uP"8onment. 

Burgomaster    ^^r^Z^Si 

muuicipal  town  in  the  Netheriand 


Burgos 


Burgos     ISw/i^o^).  a  <^ity  of  Northcru 

kingdom  of  Old  OasHI^^/n^  ''"''''".'  "*  ^^^ 
town  of  the  DroviifoiAl'n'"^  ""^  *li«  c^^ief 

of  the  Arlanla,  and  has  dHrk'^n'  '*"°'' 
streets  Uned  bv  an.'i^n^  .  u?.  '  "arrow 
tiiere  are  also  fin»  ^  architecture,  but 
modern  stvIeTh„.?K"?*1^^<^  '«  the 
in  1221  is  one  .  f  u "^fi'^^™'-  «»"'n'M'eed 
Outhic  .;,4Lit^^,„t  ^n'sDai?/  ^fr'^'^-  "^ 

htWieSeS^th^^^^^^^^ 

Moors.     Before  The  llJ^^  ^"'T'  ^'^^  the 

to  Madrid,  in  the  IR^h"''"'**'^  *^«  ««">•* 


Burgundy 


rifoflSft  's\'5!2L.".^'8»&£i' 


It  iT        ^    iu„ce   Its   present 

inS  'Ti^Sotf'"--^^"  woole-nrind 
an  area  of  i?fiSn  «„    •^^'*?  province  has 

moun7ainou8^ut\M?h '^•J^'"^«^y.  *'"Iy  «"• 
and  Pasto'';i1'lJ^5/S  «^  l^ncultural 

■OWgOyne    i^"/-f "»;).  John   (1722- 

advance  with  hio  5^!:.       ,"  P'an  was  to 
men     thS     LakeT  ?'^k°''«^'J:  ^^'^ 

from  New  York    anrl   «;    t'"^  troops 

gth  a  «maIli"^5rce."col^^YfwV^^of  t'hi 
|»t.  Lawrence  and  Oswego  RivcN     W«i„ 

>vith   BurgoC  t^k    W„  **!  co-oporating 
CbesanenK  n„„       ^    "'^    '"''ces    to    the 

r:h3Sra.''":gu?goyneTeraV"-"^'"^* 

|mar.,|  hore  aban&iiH'i-  '^'J''*  ^^^  »"  «-'«m- 
|?t!  "'to'^s&tr '  an?*^^  *?,  S*™S 

huth  of  th^'te;rtuK;  iSd  S? 


the   defeat"'  of    sV     t**'  "  ^'      r-  — 

Bennington  r.,  V^  .  *u  *"^dred  men  to 
were  defMte.V'K?  '  ^u?"  ?aum'8  forces 
tally  wouudi  ^n^^hi^fJ?  ^'""M  "»'"•- 
lireymrn? X  had  bSn  seJ?  to  t^""^ 
lH»rt  of  Baum.  fa?ed  no  &*°  S^  ""]^ 

^eWar^^Si'j'hL^^^"^'^  ""<'  ^'o- 

pJiSef  F  '-  >^^^  aWSSte 
S^     ^."S™""  ^f"*  *  f«^  of  his  mis 

Freeman's    P«  J.     *l'^u"^  f^^  battle  of 

Gates  with  5791   m^„      w  ""'Tender  to 
tWt"e?ftu"H''^*"  ^••^  -*^^^^^^ 

the  Manor,  Bon  T^  and  The  H'e&^f  at 
well  as  some  essays.  -"eire**,  as 

Burgundy    <>'>°-di).  a  region  of 

from,  the  Burgun^lTnt'l  TeEiror'S 

kingdom  arose  when  lludoTph  of  s1^ 
Imgen  formed  t/oo»^  or  tvL  •"**" 
fi-r^««</y   out    of  %   of    IJf^ffl 


n 


fl 


HurgVLndj  Pitcli 

and  Savoy.  Both  these  Bnrgundlan 
kingdoms  were  united,  and  finally,  on  the 
extfnction  of  Rudolph's  line,  were  in- 
corporated with  Germany.     But  a  thW 

S  the  historical  P^PHy, /^  .»"  : 
GUNDY,  consisting  principally  of  tne 
French .  province  of_Bourgogne  or   Bur 


finridan 


trance  in  me  uimu  N'^"'"  -Vv  u     Di.:iir. 
ducal  line  died  out  with  a  Duke  Phihp, 
and   the  duchy,  reverting  to  the  crown, 
was.  in  136:1,  granted  by  King  John  ot 
France  to  his  ion  Philip  tne  Bold,  who 
thus  became  the  founder  of  a  new  line 
of  duke^  of  Burgundy.    A  •parriage  with 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Louis  1".-  Count 
«£     Flanders,     brought     him     Flanders. 
Mechlin,    Antwerp,    and    Franche-Coint6. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Duke  John 
the   Fearless,   whose   son  and   successor, 
Philip  the  Good,  so  greatly  extended  his 
dominions  that  on  1»8  ^enth  in  1467  h«s 
son  Charles,  surnamed  the  Bold,  though 
possessing   only   the   "tie   of  duke,   was 
In   reality  one  of   the  richest  and  most 
Dowerful    sovereigns    of    Lurope.      I  bee 
Vhark»  the  Bold.)     Charles  left  a  daugh- 
ter. Mary  of  Burgundy,  the  sole  heiress 
of  his  states,  who  by   her  marriage   to 
Maximilian  of  Austria  transferred  a  large 
part    of   her   dominions    to   that   pr>nce, 
while  Louis  XI  of  France  acquired  Bur- 
gundy proper  as  a  male  fief  of  France. 
BurKundy  tlxen  formed  a  province,  and  is 
now  represented  by  the  four  departments 
of  Yonne,  Cote-d'Or,  Saone-et-Loire,  and 
Ain.     It   is   watered   by   a   number   of 
navigable    rivers,    and,  is    one    of     the 
most    productive    provinces    in    France 
especially     of     wines.       See     Burgundy 

^'"^*'„«J«.  -Di'fnli  a  resin  obtained 
Burgundy  PltCn,  ^^^^  ^^0  Norway 

spruce  (Ahica  excelsa)  and  several  other 
Dines.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a 
stimulating  plaster.  It  takes  its  name 
from  Burgundy  in  France,  where  it  was 
first  prepared.  j      j    i.. 

Burgundy  Wines?-  ^^^^J:^ 

ince  of  Burgundy,  especially  in  the  de- 
partment of  COte-d'Or,  and  in  richness  or 
flavor  and  all  the  more  delicate  qualities 
of  tlie  juice  of  the  grape  they  are  inferior 
to  none  in  the  world.  Amongst  the  red 
wines  of  Burgundy  the  finest  are  the 
Chambertin,  the  Clos  Vougeot,  Roman6e- 
Conty,  et'*. 

Burhampur  %V,-:,,^,l''"»'  ^e* 
Burhanpur  te.°■^??itra^  ^Vv? 

IncM.  formerly  th«  capital  of  Kandeish, 
and  famous  for  ita  muslin  and  flowered 


■ilk  manufactures,  which  still  exist  t 
some  extent,  though  the  town  baa  lom 
been  declining.  Pop.  30,017. 
-Rnrifll  (ber'i-al).  the  mode  of  dispos 
JSUnai  \j^g  <jf  the  dead,  a  practic 
which  varies  amongst  different  peoplet 
Amongst  savage  races,  and  even  amonga 
some  cultured  peoples  of  the  East,  eJ 
posure  to  wild  animals  or  birds  of  pre 
is  not  uncommon.  The  careful  embaln 
ment  of  their  dead  by  the  ancient  Egyi 
tians  may  be  regarded  as  a  special  fori 
of  burial.  But  by  far  the  most  commo 
modes  of  disposing  of  the  dead  have  bee 
burning  and  interring.  Amongst  tt 
Greeks  and  Romans  both  forms  wei 
practised,  though  amongst  the  latti 
burning  became  common  'uly  in  the  lat( 
times  of  the  republic.  In  this  form  ; 
burial  the  corpse,  after  being  borne 
procession  through  the  streets,  was  pl8C( 
Spon  a  pyre  built  of  wood,  and  profuse 
sprinkled  with  oils  and  perfumes.  Fi 
v!as  set  to  the  wood,  and  after  the  pro 
ess  of  cremation  was  complete  the  bon 
and  ashes  were  carefully  ^thered  1 
gether  by  the  relatives  and  placed  in  i 
urn.  With  the  introduction  of  t 
Christian  religion  consecrated  plac 
were  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
general  burial,  and  the  Roman  cust, 
of  providing  the  sepulchre .  with  a  sto 
and  inscription  was  continued  by  t 
Christians.  The  practice  of  cremat 
then  declined  and  finally  disappeared  I 
has  recently  to  some  little  extent  b« 
revived. 


-Rni^afa  (b8'ri-at8>,  a  nomadic  Tar 

iSUnaiS  people  allied  to  the  Kalmuc 

Inhabiting  the  southern  part  of  the  g 

ernment   of    Irkutsk  an*  Transbaika 

Their    number   is   about   200,OW.     ii 

live  in  huts  called  yurts,  which  in  si 

mcr  are  covered  with  leather,  in  wm 

with  felt.     They  support  themselves 

their  flocks,  by  hunting,  and  ihe  mech 

ical  arts,  particularly  the  forging  of  n 

■Riiridftn   (h»l-re-dtto).^JEAN   a  Fre 

iSUnaau    scholastic  philosopher  of 

14th  century.     He  was  a  disciple  of 

cam  at  Paris,  and  has  attained  a  kin^ 

fame  from  an  illustration  he  is  said 

have    used    in    favor    of    his    theory 

determinism   (that  is,  the  doctrine  t 

every  act   of  volition   Is  determined 

some  motive  external  to  the  will  itse 

and  which  still  goes  under  the  nam« 

•  Buridan's  ass.'    He  is  said  to  have  s 

nosed  the  case  of  a  hungry  ass  placet 

an  equal  distance  from  two  equah.v 

tractive  bundles  of  hay,  and  to  have 

serted  that  in  the  supposed  case  tbe 

must  Inevitably  have  perished  from  i 

ger,  there  being  nothing  to  determine 

to  prefer  the  one  bundle  to  the  ot 


Bnrin 


«•"  /'*7.  »f  .^^e  age  of  gixly. 

Blinn  ^bOrin)    or  Geavkb:  an  Instru- 

for  en.r.vTn^ron'^UjrSl  'S'  W 

Buriti    (^M-f '.V/  ''•,?*'"♦''  American 
frniti     "^  '^  ^^^  «*<^'"'  ««  also  from  the 

Burke,  ^"^^us  .(1743-1802)    «„ 

way.  Ire;an^T/?m^aj"t?l"'«" 
at  an  early  ujtp  ^n,i  «„» m    i  •    *"  America 

Charleston  in  1780  hi  ^"'^  P*^  fa"  of 
sion  in  the  amy  ^^1,?^^**^  f  ^"^'"is- 
office  when  thrAm^Wo/J^''"'"'"^ .  J"*'icial 

state  in  1782  Ue^n^^"^  regained  the 
States  Senator  fromT.HK"^^^'^*  United 
though  ODDosoS  ^^  ?k  ^°^^^  CaroUna.  al- 
tion;wW?rhe^e?reJVS?™'  ^«°«^itu- 

"nwise  consolidation  nf  "'*'  '"''''"''  ^^  «»» 
Iwnds  of  a  few     T  „^   °1  P.^^er    in    the 

«Uorof\hel7ate  of  North  r'^^'T  ^'•«°- 
was  the  favorite  friend  of  ^aT*"""!,  He 
He  died  Martjh  30,18&  "**"  ^""• 

Burke     (burk),    Edmund,    a    writer 

«ninence,  wa8'*biA"1n'*f)*^K?«°  "^  «"^at 
1,  1730.  After  8t^dv/i<,l''m"'-  January 
'<«e,  DnbUX  wLern  T;i  ?  ^^  Trinitv  Col- 
degree,  he  wemT  tn  tL  \°°^ . «  bachelor's 
^am;  a  Iw's^udenrt  VI  ^''^'^'  «"d 
Ho  applied    hinS^re   to^^.vT""iP'^- 

I  ^l  tl.o  most   SoTahle*^  mrtf*""/!  ^^  f'""^ 
i  ^1:  Political   career   fnrV-^L  ^'^t,ia„. 


parliament  as  mpmh»;  <?'  he  entered 
(1765).  Thritre^t^nl.-^**  .^endover 
of  taxing  the  A*mer  cSScormf  '^^  ''«^' 
occupying  parliamenf  and  fh*„^  ^««  then 
ham     ministry     hnv,-!.-.     .  ,   ®  Rocking- 

through  BurE's  advice*  a  mw!?.'  ■"!'"& 
decided     course      wof'  *  ™»"dle  and  un- 

(1766).  From  i770?o  1782%  ^''^^''^ 
was  in  power,  and  VnrU  J  k  ,1"°"*  ^o^h 
In  1774-Sn  k1  ourke  held  no  office 

1782,   when   tl  r  r    1  •^o'»<''l'ation.      In 
turn^    fn    .,  Rockingham    party   re- 

lucraUve       Pr^^'    ^""^    obtained"^  the 
fho  f^-      P    ',  *^f    paymaster-general    nf 

his'    amou's  'bUl  1°/'!;^  '"''''■   '"trX^' 
place.       Thl    lucid  fv^  if ^  ™'*^^'''  ^^^'^ 

followed  Poj.  iirrfLm,  ifiW'  "'''° 

trHlin  i„  1,S61.    After  s,rrving  in  ti:'  \^"" 


iL  "■'^oi,    uurnriie    men    of    f!       t    — 


Snrleigli 


Burmah 


of  th.  Pllnder.  river,  but  both  Peri-hed   ^^by^iJ^^B^:  «rf^"^''5 
of  .tarvation  on  the  return  journey.  ^{*^oXain  ranges  branching  off  from 

Bnrleieh    (bur'l*).  Lobd.     see  Cecil.  *^        of   Northern    India   and    running 


1 


"JluV  manner   -or  .ice  .e««      It  tea   ^^1%  actrof^^llower   Bu'rmkh;  'and 
talie-off  or  mocltery  of  something  more   auuviai  ^^^^^^^^   ^^^^^   ^y    ^j^^    ^^^1 

burlar«,  to  jest.  awson    able   beyond   Bhamo,   near   the   Chinesi 

Burlingamcif"CSrwM  btrn  in  frontiSrf  or  over  800  miles.  In  thei 
tr?  -Sis.  ^tli  in  1S70  He  lower  courses  the  r  vers  often  overflov 
New  York  J"  1826 :  died  in  1870^  H^^  their  banks  in  the  rainy  season.  Thou|l 
was  an  early  worker  '°„"*„"^!^.  1^  resources  are  almost  entirely  uud. 
party;  a  leader  in  the  Amer^^party^   vdojed?   the"  country,    as    a    whole,   i 

^^V-'  ^  (bur-iing-tun).    a    city.   Iron-wood'^' is    another    valuable    timbe. 

BurlmgtOE    Sty     »^St'   of     dIs  and  among  forest  products  are  also  tj 

\f^5„oa    Or*     Iowa,    on    the    Mississippi  bamboo,    cutch,    stick-lac,    and    rubb^ 

?tivpr  206  mUes  I  w.  of  Chfcago     It  is  a  Burmah  has  great  mineral  wealtli-gol 

railrokd^eSiSaiidk^  impotent  manu-  silver,  precious  stones.    '0°.  "Jf^le Jea 

facturingSint;ite industries  include  iron   tin.  coal,  petroleum,  etc.;  but  these  r 

and  wood-working  establishments,  cigars,    sources    have    not    yet    been    much    d 

fhemiMils  baskets,  etc.    Here  are  the  ma-  veloped.    The  ch  ef  precious  stone  is  t 

cE^K  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  ruby,  and  the  mines  of  this  gem  belt. 

and  qK  Biilroad.     The  city  has  the   to    the    crown.    Sapphire,    amber,    a 

commWon  form   of   government.     Pop.   jade    are    also    obtaned.      Among    w 

•>4  324  animals    are    the    elephant,    rhlnocerc 

lb«.i;«i»4-ATi     a   city  of  New    Jersey,   tiger,  leopard,  deer  of  various  kinds,  ai 

iSuriin^OU,   ^^  ^^^^  Delaware  River,   the  wild  hog.     Among  domestic  anuns 

18  miles  above  Camden.     It  has  several  ^^e  the  ox,  buffalo,  horse,  and  elephai 

important  industries,  including  iron  foun-   r^he  rivers  abound  with  fish.     Ihe  m< 

dries,  shoe  factories,  silk  mill,  etc.    It  was  common   fruits   are   the   guava,   custai 

first  settled  in  1667.    Pop.  8336.  apple,   tamarind,   pine,   orange,   banar 

ll'n«i;«<»4-A'n      a     city     of     Vermont,    .    j^    -_j   maneo.     The  yam  and  sw. 

BnrlmgtOn,    county  seat,  Chittenden   }^i^^l%  cultivated,  and  in  some  pai 

County,  and  a  port  of  entry  on  the  eastern  '^^^    common    potato.      The    climate. 

shore  of  Lake  Cbamplain,   has   a   large  ^^^         ^^^gg  according  to  elevation  a 

inland  commerce.     It  is  the  seat  ot  tne     th«T  circumstances,  but  as  a  whole 

I'niversity  of  Vermont,  founded  m  liai.  though  not  unhealthy,  except 

It  is  one  of  the  leading  lumber  markets  in  Il^„nriv  districts.    The  rainfall  amr 

S.;  "°l5«  tl.!.  I!~v.  ot  Elba.  All...  <b.  i^bM  P«' "^i,,  ,t,  ,„,  „„„,,  ,.1 


Bnrmah 


Buma^ 


— «. AunuiBy 

»  S  rSnS^^'  .ran?  -^-ra 

the  country      Pnl«t «."."*'''  »'<««»»  In   barbarwwlT  .«J "•  "l^'nal  laws  wew 


household    and   m-ii^"*'^'  manage  the       Th-  RnJ^"*'  ""'^  'oreinj  trade. 

SB'S  p^il  V.,;^}?,"  'K™-?^  E\'SS  S'sF'  ~'S,c  "Rfib.  ^. 

of    two    ware    ipr^jl  .-^  ^■^'"e  result  wTafhEf^^^  The  re^lt 

Sibils  H«J  i£vg3.1cS"J 

there    bein«    romilariw    »    i       ^'y»    a™   eminent  imHr.  ti.  ^"^  seat  of  env- 

reve„„  USfr'^n^lJ  ^uTrS.",'  RaTgrn  ""'^"  ^''^  »- admlnistratioSl 
works^^arr 'ed°ou7'i\^  1°^  other  public  BUTliaby  (bur'na-bi),  FBEDEaiCK  Gus- 
ings^reS'^ffi  chief 'cTtv^aS'  ^"f^'   t^^^er.  borST'i'^^  ^¥««'>  «oW?er  and 

Jf P«aSa«H  [oTOtEll^^iHM^ 

Under  Its   native   kin~  ?hf  f  "/mih.   became  in    extensf~*  J^*  f  "bscquently 

being  latterly  at  tf.*^5S  °'  «'S?™°»ent  V  18?a^l4!^P'!!«ot«»  Kreat  difficult?- 
wasMsisSlnVoT^nf^^^hJ-     ^«  '''°«  «°d  Pwsiif  '  Of  &«t  ^»ia«c  fflS 


Bnme^onM 


Burnett  Frizei 


Han  campajfii.  b*  wm  slala  at  Um  tet* 
tie  of  Abu*Klea. 


8tat0  of  Scotland.     In  1675  be  became 
chaplain    to    the   Rolls   Chapel,   London. 


1D«VL«  r^-nmm    SlB  Edwabd,  an  Enjf-  He  wa«  long  in  great  favor  at  court,  but 

iSame-JOneS,  y^    painter,    bom    in  the   court    favor   did    not   continue,    for 

1888.  at  Birmingham,  where  and  at  Exe-  Burnet,  dreading  the  machinations  of  the 

ter  dollege,  Oxford,  be  was  educated.    He  CathoUc  party,  joined  the  opposition,  and 

early   adopted   the   profession   of   artiat,  wrote  his  Uutory  of  the  Reformation  in 

and  came  under  the  Influence  of  D.  O.  England,  the  first  volume  of  which  np- 

RoBsetU.     He  painted  In  water-color  at  peared  in  1679  (the  other  two  In  1681 

weU  as  oil,  and  his  works  are  remarkable  and  1714,  respectively).     HU  connection 

for  richness  of  coloring  as  weU  aa  for  with  the  opposition  party  afterwards  be- 

thelr  poetical  Ideal.    The  Mirror  of  V«nu»  came  very  Intimate,  and  he  published  sev- 

■old  for  5000  guineas.    He  was  knighted  eral  works  in  favor  of  liberty  and  Prot- 

in  1894  and  died  in  1898.  estantism.     Eventually  he  was  Invited  to 

Ttni^noTKl    S"  Fbancis  Cowlet,  an  The  Hague  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 

Aornaua}  English  humorist,  bom  in  Orange,  and   had  a  great  share  in   the 

1887:  was  educated  at  Eton   nnd  Cam-  councils  relative  to  Britain.     He  accom- 

bridge  and  admitted  to  the  bar  In  1862.  panied  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  England 

He  became  chief  editor  of  Punch  in  1874,  as  chaplain,   and  was  rewarded   for  his 

and    publlsLed    novels,    burlesque    plays,  services  with  the  bishopric  of  8allsbu^3^ 

etc.    Among  hia  works  of  burlesque  are  As  a  prelate  Bishop  Burnet  distinKuished 

Happy  Thought$,  Happy  Thought  Hall,  himself  by  fervor,  assiduity,  and  charity, 

etc  *.*'*'•  »  jj^  ^j^^  jjj  j^j^jpi,  1715^  leaving  behind 

PnniAC  (b^raa).  Sib  Alexandeb,  was  him  hia  well-kno*n  His  for  uo/  hit  Own 
AUTUCB  jj^jp^  gj  Montrose,  Scotland,  in  Times  (two  vols,  fol.,  1723-24). 
1805.  studied  at  the  academy  there,  and  Unr'TlPtt  (bur'net),  Fbances  Eliza 
having  obtained  a  cadetship  in  the  Indian  *""  •"*""'  (Hoooson),  novelist,  born 
army,  arrived  at  Bombay  in  1821.  Hia  In  Manchester.  England,  in  1849.  At  the 
promotion  was  rapid,  and  In  1832  he  was  close  of  the  Civil  war  she  came  to  th«« 
sent  on  a  mission  to  Central  Asia,  and  TTnited  States,  and  in  1873  married  Dr. 
visited  Afghanistan,  Bokhara,  Merv,  etc.,  fi.  M.  Burnett ;  resided  at  Washington 
returning  by  way  of  Persia.  He  was  then  gome  time,  afterwards  In  I^ndon.  She 
•ent  to  England,  and  published  his  travels,  ^as  divorced  from  her  husband  in  1899 
which  were  read  with  a  degree  of  en-  and  the  following  year  married  Stephen 
thusiasm.  In  1839  he  was  appointed  Townsend,  an  English  lawyer.  She  be- 
i«>litlcal  agent  at  «buL  Here,  In  1841.  came  well  known  as  a  novelist  by  That 
he  was  murdered  on  the  breaking  out  or  Lass  of  Lowrie's,  while  her  Ltttle  Lord 
an  insurrection.  Pauntleroy  became  an  immense  favorite. 

Snmet  (bur'net),  the  popular  name  Other  works  were  Haworth'a,  Louisiana, 
49IUUVW  Qf  ^^  genera  of  plants,  nat-  Through  One  Administration,  A  Lady  of 
nral    order    Rosacese. — ^1.    CouMON    or   Quality;  Hit   OracCt   the  Duke   of   Or- 


See     Monboddo, 


Lebseb  Bttbnet  {Poterium  tanguiaorha^t  monde,  etc. 

a  perennial  plant  of  Europe  and  N.  Amer>  t|Tir''nAf  f     James. 

lea  which  grows  to  the  height  of  about  **^*^  "cvi,,    j^^^^ 

2  feet,  with  smooth,  alternate,  imparipin-  UnrviAtf  Pri7A«   pi'iz^s      establishod 

nate    leaves,    and    flowers    arranged    in  -OUriiett  x-ii^CB,  ^y  ^  ^r.  Burnett, 

rounded   heads   of   a   pnrplish   color.— 2.  merchant,  of  Aberdeen,  on  his  death  in 

Gbeateb  Burnet    (Banguitorha  offidni-  1784.    He  left  a  fund  from  which  vvere 


lis),  also  a  perennial  plant  with  impari 
pinnate  leaves;  flowers  red,  arranged  on 
oval  spikes  at  the  extremity  of  long  ped 


to  be  given  every  forty  years  two  theolog- 
leal  prizes  (not  less  than  £1200  and 
£400)   for  the  best  two  essays  in  favor 


nncles.      Both    kinds   make   very   whole-  ©f  the  evidence  that  there  Is  an  allpowor- 


•ome  food  for  cattle. 
Canadian  species. 


B  Canadenaia  la  a  ful,  wise,  and  good  Being,  and  this  Inde- 
pendent of  all  revelation.    The  first  com- 


Burnet  ^i-bebt,  a  celebrated  prelate  petition  was  in  1815,  when  Dr.  Brown, 
'  and  historian,  born  at  Edin-  principal  of  Aberdeen  University,  gainpd 
burgh  in  1643.  Having  studied  at  Aber-  the  first  prize,  and  Dr.  John  Bird  Rnm- 
deen,  he  traveled  Into  Holland  in  1664.  ner,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
He  was  ordained  In  1665,  was  for  some  bury,  the  second.  In  18.^5  the  first  prize 
yean  minister  of  Saltoun  parish,  and  be-  was  adjudged  to  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Thomp- 
came  professor  of  divinity  at  Glasgow  in  son,  Lincolnshire,  and  the  second  prize 
1689.  Here  he  resided  more  than  four  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Tulloch,  afterwards 
years  and  wrote  several  works,  one  of  principal  of  St.  Mary's  College.  St.  An- 
ttem  bia  Vindication  of  ihe  Church  ond  draws.    The  destination  of  the  fund  wai 


Bnraett'g  IMilnifeoting  IdaniA 

Stoke,  io  IsSl       ^  "'  ^**'^  Gabriel 

Burnett'.  Disinfecting  liqnid 
Burney  {b"/"!),  Chableb,  «»  En». 

ffluifc.  born  in  lS'*rf1L"?'^  ,writer  on 
ttndled   under   Dr    irn/*'  '^^®^*'     "» 

While  orS  S  a?  r  vnn'p  ""•''^''i  »'«** 

He    wrote   .S^"ver?lnTi''   "^  ¥""'"■ 
works.  "everal    other   valuable 

Burney,    Fbances.    daughter    of    th« 

Bladame  D'Kv^f'n   °'T    '^°«^°     al 
born  in  1752rdied  ii,  1840  "^"^  "°^^"«^ 
^fcK«o.  appeared  fn  1778  "r/"":**  •"'^«'' 
remarkable    attention     «VV°*'u^"™^ted 
nouncinR  the  author  s'uperior^opf  ,/'"°- 
Her  second  book,   CeciUn    I^aJ  ^f^^'P^- 
reputation,   it    beine   n  «;«/*^''^  *"  ''" 
classic  novels  of  Euro'Se  '^In'"^?^^   *?« 
became   second    keenpr    ^p    i"   ^^^  ^^« 
Qneen  Charlotte  .fi*  "^-»  *be   robes   to 
an  unhaSSy  Hfe'      ll, 'ito^o^' 7^«"  "^ed 
Count    D'Arb  av     «n    IIS^  "Jl*  'tarried 
exile.       She     afterw«M^"°"*''^«    ^'^^^^ 
novels    and    pubSd    Lr'^n^*     *'^''" 
£e«er«.  a  work  of  mnr^i.  f  5    ■^""'J'    «»* 

the  extravapant  eiiloirt«  i?  understand 
by  her  contemjoraries^*'  *"  ***'  "°^«J» 

Burnham  fe;^).  Shebbubivb 

born  at  Thetfnrrt  v' -.f  ^  * '" «  °  o  m  e  r 
He  became  co?nSed^4a°^L  ^  ^^838. 
Chicago  observatS  MdV„<f  ^'''K  «°<^ 
^»^^r.  of  practical  "all"^lPP°i°!f ^ 


Bumf 

•liver  or  other  m-tni  1-*^?*'  (poHshed 
and  must  be  Mr  sDhrrtoS*^*"^  f'""")^ 
Plane  mirrors  maj  «boh?l-  ?"'>"<'• 
concave  ones.  If  sfver.?  nf  .S^P'^^^^  "*• 
bined  n  a  DrorfeV  T^  '  'bem  are  com- 
cients  were  acSKted  wiT'-  J^f'  «»• 
and  Archimedis  I,  £h 't^  l"^**  "'"^r.. 

1747  kSon%';  i'cZ^LV:^  -S"-   ?- 


profe7sor"of  Xct7cll  "al^^^  «PP°'°^ed 
University  of  ChiVS  ''^*J''«°'ny  at  the 
bis  discovery  of  d.fnMn^!  '^  ""'^ble  for 
be  has  .cattCJdt"o'rl^  .^'i'^  ^"^'^^ 

Burning-glass,  a .  iens°  Sh.  bv 

fa;-'^!f«hVktdW^    ^'>- 

r-^-.t3":;^T^^^^^ 

fhat  the  rnve  .tf  <u'  '^^'^^^  *t  is  necessarv 

r  ^^  a  ",econd%"i^a^  o'f"r^"^7f ''^  ^bl 

;?ve   bee?",Sadl"%7^«„,^''-'''»^iel 

*ffeit8.       Concave     F'^H'^"'*.  ■urprisin«f 

^^ncave    lummg-mirrora    pro- 


Burnisher  iSr^'-^ffirf.  "^  Kl 

smoothing  a  ro^^h".  ^  *"'''•  "»ed  for 
Awtes.°fem'pered^^«t^"'"'an!,  ^/  'J't'Wn/ 
are  used  for  burnishing'  "'"'  <^««»    teeth 

Burnley  ^bj"'").  >  parliamentarr 
En»rland.  In  Lanca"hTr';''',"f  b°rough*"S? 
N.  Of  Manchester  Th!'  ♦"'""'*  ^2  milea 
OH'dern    apSance     an-^^Y  P'^"^"*'  » 

"hops,  ^ith  coilierie.  n!r^"    f."^    niachine. 
;he''vioinilrX     1911)"*,^^^ 

Burnoose  (^^;-««f  i  ffif  La  of 

Redonfn     Arabs    and    ^^"^^'"r"'  'be 
><'orthern     Africa     /S^ml''® ,  Berbers     of 

white  wool    but  8ome«S«'^„i  ""^Z    «' 
blue,    green     nr    .„,?     "f  also  of  red. 

havingTho'odVich  mav^'L'  /"'''''    "^ 
^e  head  In  casTif  rSn'^  ^  *'«»'^°  o^e» 

Burnouf    f  bu^nsf ) .  *  R  u  g  ft  n  e     a 

Paris  fn  1801  :^dWn  fe'%  ''2™'  •» 
blmself   to    tl  e    studv  ^^-    He  devoted 

his  frieVchrri^i  1°  ^„n"^^"*'"°°  '^'"b 

J^oii.    or    the    sa?^^  'if"  ^**'''' <"»  «* 

Buddhists  in  CeXn  ind  fh^o" i?^  .°^    *be 
"insula.     Riif  Kij  7  and  the  Eastern  Pe. 

his  haWnff  "o  o  /n  *'  ^''•^fly  due  to 
an  entire Tangu^?e'ZV^^'"'■^^i''  '"'^e 
s'an  language  in  which  thJ^  v'  "''^  ^e"" 
writings  were  compoSi  ^'^t,  ^"'•''astrian 
distinguished  himself  h^  J'^'^P'V'^  «»8o 
Buddhism,     piblTRh/n,,^/ 'l'*  Jabors   on 

Burns,  John,    an     Ensufh     i.i^ 


Bnmi 


Bnnu  and  Soaldi 


tncted  Rttentlon  In  Mi  speeches  on  this 
topic       Becoming    active    as    a    labor 
leader,  he  greatly  aided  the  docic  labor- 
ers in  winning  in  their  1889  strike.    He 
was  thrice  elected  to  the  London  County 
Council,   was   elected    to   Parliament   in 
1892  and  1895.  and  in  1005  became  a 
member  of  the  Liberal  ministry,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  local  government  board. 
Ttnma    Robert,  the  great  lyric  poet  of 
auiMMMf  Scotland,  was  born  near  Ayr, 
January   25.    1759.    his   father   being   a 
aardener,   and   latterly   a   small  farmer. 
He     was     instructed     in     the    ordinary 
branches  of  an  Bnglish  education  by  a 
teacher  engaged  by  his  father  and  a  few 
neighbors;  to  these  he  afterwards  added 
French    and   a   little   mathematics.     But 
most  of  his  education  was  got  from  the 
general    reading   of   boolcs,    to    which    he 
gave     himself    with     passion.       In     this 
manner  he  learned  what  the  best  English 
poets   might   teach    him,   and    cultivated 
the  instinct  for  poetry  which  had  been 
implanted   in   his   nature.     At   an  early 
age  he  had  to  assist  in  the  labors  of  the 
farm,   and   when   only   fifteen  years  old 
had  to  do  almost  the  worlc  of  a  man.    In 
1781  he  went  to  learn   the  business  of 
flax-dresser  at   Irvine,  but  the  premises 
were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  he  was  thus 
led  to  give  up  the  scheme.     His  father 
dying   in    1784,   he    toolc    a   small   farm 
(Mossgiel)      in     conjunction     with     his 
younger  brother  Gilbert.    He  now  began 
to  produce  poetical  pieces  which  attracted 
the  notice  of  his  neighbors  and  gained  him 
considerable  local  reputation.     Hit  first 
lines  had  been  written  some  time  previ- 
ously, having  been  inspired  by  love,   a 
passion  to  which  he  was  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible.    While  at  Mossgiel  he  formed  a 
connection  with  Jean  Armour,  a  Manch- 
line  girl,  which  resulted  in  the  prospect 
of  her  soon  becoming  a  mother.     Burns 
was  willing  to  marry  her,  but  her  fattier, 
a  respectable  master  mason,  would  not 

germit  it,  deeming  Burns,  on  account  of 
is  poor  circumstances,  and  perhaps  for 
other  reasons,  no  suitable  match.  This 
affair  rendered  the  poet's  position  so  un- 
comfortable, and  so  wounded  his  pride, 
that  he  determined  to  emigrate  to  Ja- 
maica, and  engaged  himself  as  assistant 
overseer  on  a  plantation  there.  To  ob- 
tain the  funds  necessary  for  the  voyage 
he  was  induced  to  publish,  by  subscrip- 
tion, a  volume  of  his  poetical  effusions. 
It  was  printed  at  Kilmarnock  in  1786, 
and  Bums,  having  thus  obtained  the  as- 
sistance he  expected,  was  about  to  sail 
from  his  native  land,  when  he  was  drawn 
to  Edinburgh  by  a  letter  from  Dr.  Black- 
lock  to  an  Ayrshire  friend  of  his  and  the 
poaU  racommending  tbat  ho  ahould  take 


advantage  of  the  general  admiration  hit 
poems  had  excited,  and  publish  a  new 
edition  of  them.  TUa  advice  was  eagerly 
adopted,  and  the  reeolt  exceeded  hie  most 
aangulne  expectation*.  After  remaining 
more  than  a  year  in  the  Scottish  metrop- 
olis, admired,  flattered,  and  caressed  by 
persons  of  eminence  for  their  rank*  for- 
tune, or  talents,  he  retired  to  tha  country 
with  the  sum  of  some  $2500.  which  he 
had  realised  by  the  second  publication  of 
his  poems.  A  part  of  this  sum  he  ad- 
vanced to  his  brother,  and  with  the  re- 
mainder took  a  considerable  farm  (Elllii- 
land)  near  Dumfries,  to  which  he  sub 
sequently  added  the  office  of  exciseman. 
He  now  married,  or  rather  formally 
completed  his  marriage  with,  Jean  Ar- 
mour. But  the  farming  at  Eliisland 
was  not  a  success,  and  in  about  threp 
years  Bums  removed  to  Dumfries  and 
relied  on  his  employment  as  an  excise- 
man alone.  He  continued  to  exercise  his 
pen,  particularly  in  the  composition  of  a 
nnmbor  of  beautiful  songs  adapted  to  old 
Scottish  tunes.  But  his  residence  in 
Dumfries,  and  the  society  of  the  idle  and 
the  dissipated  who  gathered  round  him 
there,  attracted  by  the  brilliant  wit  that 
gave  its  charm  to  their  conviviality,  had 
an  evil  effect  on  Bums,  whom  disappoint- 
ment and  misfortunes  were  now  malcinft 
somewhat  reckless.  In  the  winter  of 
1795  his  constitution,  broken  by  cares, 
irregularities,  and  passions,  fell  into  pre* 
mature  decline;  and  in  July,  1796,  a 
:i  eumatic  fever  terminated  his  life  and 
sufferings  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-seven. 
He  left  a  wife  and  four  children,  for 
whose  support  his  friends  and  admirers 
raised  a  subscription,  and  with  the  same 
object  an  edition  of  his  works,  in  four 
Tola.  8vo,  was  published  In  1800  by  Dr. 
Currie,  of  LiverpooL  His  character, 
though  marred  by  imprudence,  was  never 
contaminated  by  duplicity  or  meanness. 
He  was  an  honest,  proud,  warm-hearted 
man,  combining  sound  understanding 
with  high  passions  and  a  vigorous  and  ex- 
cursive imagination.  He  was  alive  t« 
every  species  of  emotion;  and  he  is  ons 
of  the  few  poets  who  have  at  once  ex* 
celled  in  humor,  in  tenderness,  and  ia 
sublimity. 

Burns  and  Scalds  5^«Jffe''^/,'J 

plication  of  excessive  heat  to  the  humaa 
body.  They  are  generally  dangerous  ia 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  surface  they 
cover,  and  a  wideopread  scald  may  muse 
serious  consequences  on  account  of  the 
nervous  shock.  Congestion  of  the  brain, 
pneumonia,  inflammation  of  the  bowelSi 
or  lockjaw  may  result  from  an  extensive 
burs.    Hence  the  treatment  requires  !• 


Bnrnaide 


Bnrritt 


burns    Ma^^'^.e^.U^fofh  ™"'?   °'  »"«» 

rathor   than   relievod       Th        "ff^vated 
ing   from    the   n!Vii?/  '""T'"?  ^''•'  *-'«th- 

scalds  are  cruLd"bylo'^t'hfat':*"''  ^"'^ 


Bnnuide   l^^'^W).  Ambrose  Kveb- 
DPdVunn  „,S?  u  °  '^2  commanded  the  ox- 

cember  he  rrosspd  thl  n       '""o^Injc  De- 

Long^tr^Jet'Tt  kToxv^^^  g^pe'^^i"^^ 
He  commanded  the  ninth  coros  in  Prn^' 
ndvame  on  Richmond  in  18G4     Af/Jr^h' 

Burnt  Offering,  something     ©flfered 
either  some   clean   «nfm»i®   '^®'^"   ^^'^ 

wheat  or  barley.  ''**''•  ^°"'  ««"  <>' 
Burnt  Sienna,  t°  ocheroua  earth 
earth  rr^*- A- o-   ^"^^n    as    sienna 

ac£^ffi?ef*b?*'^^?I'?^'''?'"^'*  *°  *»•* 
into  a  fine  ornnL^^    "  **  •"  converted 


BXao.  get  Boo,,.  ^^ 

Burr,  J,'"?^,  'kW   »1ce-pr,.M.nt  of 

stor^^ot'  ^1"'-  political  cirTr:     ThJ 

he  died  Sept.  U,  1836.  oMCurity. 

Burrard  Inlet    <bur;ard).  an   Inlet 

BurnllviUe   (bur'H-vll).  a  township 
Ca    Rhode  Island  ToU  22  Sl'^T 

Jnn*^"*^'^''"?'  »>««  manufactuS  of^* 
ton  and  woolen  goods,  etc      Pon    7S7S^ 

Bur'ritt  15"ffi^t^lV°^«  •'""»- 

New  Britalnr^CoL'n^gS'  8rVo*"„« 
was  apprenticed  to  a  blaStsmitl.   hi..  ?* 

stitRHH^Mfj 

International  Peace  r^nV  *•**  ?"* 
under  his  g«ida^^lt  bScTs  T  I'lSl^ 
he  was  consular  a^en^  «♦   rI*    .     ?**' 

»loc*».' .tt.      "  •  "*''"  '""•  »••» 


Summg\M 


Burton-on-Trent 


BnrrOIUrlll  (bur'rM),  John,  uturaU 
„  .^^^  wt  and  antbor.  born  at 
Roxbary,  New  York,  in  1887.  He  be- 
«UM  a  Jonrnaliit  in  New  Yoric  rity  and 
in  1863  received  an  appointiut-nt  in  the 
United  States  Trensury  IVpartiiipnt.  In 
later  yean  he  nettled  on  a  furiu  in  New 
York,  dividinir  hiii  time  botweon  fruit  cul- 
ture, literary  work,  and  servirea  at  a  bank 
•xamlner.  He  wrote  nuuh  for  periodicala 
and  inch  worka  at  Wake  Robtn,  Winter 
B^Htkine,  ttirdit  and  Poeta,  Locutt$  and 
Wild  Honey,  E»»ay»  on  Treet,  Birdi  and 
FloKeri,  etc.  Hin  worlcg  are  vivaclom 
and  idiomatic  in  atyle  and  have  been  very 
popular. 

Bnrrowlnff  Owl, ""  -*?!?.'''"''  "''I' 

"  '  the   Aihfna   cuni- 

eularia,  which  dwells  in  holes  in  the 
ground  made  either  by  itself  or  by  aome 
other  animal,  aa  the  prairle-doi;  or  mnr* 
mot.  It  feeds  on  insects  and  seeks  its 
food  by  day. 

Burr'stone.    See  Buhmone. 

Bursarv     (bur'sa-rl).   an   endowment 
.J^  in  one  of  the  Scotch  univer- 

slties,  corresponding  to  an  exhibition  in 
an  English  university,  and  intended  for 
the  support  of  a  student  durinR  hin  ordi- 
nary course,  and  before  he  has  taken  a 
degree  in  the  faculty  in  which  he  holds 
the  bursary.  This  circumstance,  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  prevailing  in  Scotland, 
distinguisbes  bursaries  from  scholarships 
and  fellowships,  both  of  which  are  be- 
stowed after  the  student  has  taken  a 
degree.  Each  of  the  four  universities  of 
Scotland  has  a  greater  or  amaller  number 
of  bursaries.  Of  late  years  most  bursa- 
ries are  awarded  after  competitive  exam- 
ination, and  only  a  few  are  now  given  by 
the  patrons  for  special  reasons. 

Burslem  (burs'lem),  a  town  of  Eiig- 
A#uiaiciu  ,gyj,^  jjj  Staffordshire,  with- 
in the  parliamentary  boroiiKh  of  Stoko- 
upou-Treiit,  and  in  the  center  of  •  The 
Potteries.'  Burslem  has  extensive  manu- 
factures of  china  and  earthenware,  in 
which  trade  and  coal-mining  the  inhabi- 
tants are  chiefly  employed.  Pop.  (1911) 
44,lo«j. 

Bnrstall    (bur'stai),  sib  henbt  ed- 

,^      "  WARD,    a    Canadian   soldier 

(1870-  ),  bom  at  Quebec.  He  servetl 
with  the  Yukon  forces,  1808-90.  and  in 
the  South  African  war,  1890-1901.  Dur- 
ing the  European  war  (1914-18)  Major- 
Oenerul  Burstull  was  in  command  of  the 
Second  Canadian  Division. 
Burton  (bur'ton),  John  Hill,  his- 
"*'  tonan  of  Scotlayd,  born  at 

Aberdeen  in  1809;  died  near  Edinburgh, 
In  1881.  He  graduatwi  ut  Maiischal  (^ol- 
kge,  Abordeeo,  adopted  the  law  aa  a  pro- 


feadon,  and  became  an  adroctte  in  Bdln- 
burgb,  bnt  literature  was  really  the  basi- 
ness  of  his  life.  He  early  contributed  to 
the  Edinburgh  and  North  Britith,  to 
Bltckwood't  Maijttiine,  and  to  the  ficol*- 
man.  His  first  book  was  the  lAft  and 
Correapondence  of  David  Hume  (1840), 
followed  by  Uvea  of  Lord  Lovat  and  Dun- 
con  I'orbea  of  VuUodcn,  and  other  worka. 
Bis  chief  work  was  bis  Hiatory  of  Boot- 
land  from  the  Earlicat  Timea  to  1740 
(2d  edition,  8  vols.  1837)  ;  others  equally 
well  known  were  The  Scot  Abroad,  and 
the  Book-hunter.  He  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  SrottUh  Prison  Board  in 
1854,  and  was  connected  with  this  de- 
partment till  his  death. 
Bnrton  ^"S  Richard  Franctb.  rc 
vw",  Knclixh  traveler  and  linguist ; 
b'"-n  in  1S21 ;  died  in  1890.  He  joined  the 
Indian  army  in  1S42.  and  showed  a  re- 
markable facility  In  acquiring  the  lan- 
guages and  manners  of  the  natives.  In 
1W)3  he  went  to  Arabia,  and  visited  Mecca 
and  Medina  disguised  as  a  Mohammedan 
pilgrim — a  very  perilous  enterprise.  After 
serving  In  the  Crimean  war  he  made  a 
journey  to  East  Africa  along  with  Cap- 
tain Spcke,  whi':'h  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  great  lake  Tanganyika.  lie  served 
ns  British  consul  at  Fernando  Po,  at 
Santoa  In  Brazil,  and  from  1872  at 
Trieste.  lie  visited  numerous  countries 
and  published  many  works,  amongst 
which  Tre  Sindh  ami  the  Roeea  that  In- 
habit India;  Pcraonal  Narrntire  of  a  Pil- 
grimago  to  El  Mcdinah  and  Mecca;  The 
Lake  Regiona  of  Central  Africa;  The 
City  of  the  Sainta  and  Acrosa  the  Rocky 
3fountaina  to  California ;  The  \ilc  Baain ; 
The  Highlanda  of  Brazil;  Ultima  Thule, 
or  a  Summir  in  Icehind;  The  Oold  Minea 
of  Mid  an;  The  Book  of  the  Sicord: 
translations  of  Camoens'a  Luaiad  and  of 
the  Arabian  \irjhtn,  etc, 
Bur'ton  Robert,  an  English  writer, 
'  born  at  Lindley  in  I^icester- 
shire  in  l.'.Tfl.  He  studltd  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  where  he  seems  to  have 
lived  all  his  life.  His  vast  out-of-the-wav 
learning  is  cuiiously  displayed  in  his  book 
The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  which  he 
published  in  1621.  Burton  died  in  1640. 
Burton  William  E.,  a  celebrated 
»  comedian,  born  in  I^ndon, 
in  1804 ;  died  in  New  York,  in  18G0.  He 
resided  in  the  United  States  after  1S^4 
and  was  manager  of  several  theaters  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  lie  edited 
Cyclopedia  of  Wit  and  Humor. 

Burton-on-Trent,  «  '"""i'^ljpai  bor- 

,      _  '  ough  of  England, 

in  Staffordshire,  on  the  n.  bank  of  the 
Trent,  in  a  low,  level  situation.  Malting 
and  iron-founding  are  carried  on  to  a  con- 


Bnrtioheld 


Bnrtscheid   tt?«'«"o,  •  town  id 

in.  .   .uburb  of  AriS!&.3er"W.tf  ™: 

Burn.    See  Booro, 
Bumjird.        See  Dooroojird. 

^^"7  l^C'i'^'  «  °'"n'«^'P«J  «nd  parlU- 
r—  •..  '"^""•ry  borough  of  Knalanil  In 
Ijincashlre,  8  miles  n  n  w   nif  m-^  ^ 

Burying  Beetle  (^^^^^rophdruB), the 

inaeet.  belonging  to  the^orte^Col^opterf 

Bury  St.  Edmund's,  o*"  Sr.   ed. 

iehtfnnv^'-.*''"'^?'"'^'  '«^'"  built  and  de- 
liKhtfuUy  situated  on  the  Larke    "rt  n.iw 

arTj^^'V''^-     i^«"eultural  imp*iLema 
are  manufactured,  and   tlier«  u  •   i... 

trade  in  agrlculturaTproduc'e.  ^'if  ,i"'^„" 

St^EdJ/n^r'  ""."^  •''-'4«'  i'«  name  from 

^ufW  UZn'^^Dlfn^^^rdtua 
here.     It  contains  the  remains  of  nn  „k 

BUSaCO  (l>«-sa'lcO),   a    mountain   ridue 
in     the     province     of     Beira 
Portugal.     It  was  here  that  Wellin^fon 
repulsed  Massena  (27th  SeptLber  Tsim 
SreT^Xal^^  ''''""'  'o^»>e  "«-  oi 

Busby    li"2'bn.  a  military  headdress 
»      Worn  by  hussars,  artillervmcn 

rlrf;fff"'  "°°^'^'f"^  °'  '»  fur  hat  whh 
a  l-'Jg,  of  the  same  color  as  the  facings  <.f 
he  regiment,  hanging  from  the  top  ov  r 

JeL"?f'  '"^IV  ^^''.^''^  appears  tS  b"a 
*h>^h  .  1**  """Pafian  headdress  fr„m 
Which  a  long  padded  bus  htm?  ovpr  and 

dTfUntl"^"^'**  I'*  '^'^  ^'8^t  shoulder 'ala 
oefense  against  sword-cuts. 

Bush'buck,  a  name  giVen  to  several 
L«^„  1  „     African  species  of  ante- 

»  teet  long  and  2}^  feet  high,  with  tri- 


Budrli 

p'wssisv. '  •'?h%  f.'Sri.'S^ 

Sf  "'Hirr",'"^'  *  wh,.A.3'ed  SffiS 
^in^:Tnd'n-ekr.y.T;Wtl;;..'^'^^^^ 
Bushel    te»j;t')i  •  ^.T  oeaaure.  con- 

JJe^BHtish^SiSSa?  b'lT.'  TinrroJn^'lS 
ItCat   haa  a  capacity  of  22ih  iim       Ji" 

a.Tjd'^'ate''r4  t^  J^'"  -"WpoSf^l 
The  standard  United  States  buahel  £  .1^ 

dates,   tobacco    c-arpets.    wffdfun'Tt!! 
Pop.  estimated  at  15,000.  "'^"■■«  «'«• 

Bushmen  l^"l'''°"'n>.    or    bomes- 

dwell  in  the  westt?nVar?o1  s'oMUcSr 

N   il^it  *"^,"n«*', plains  bordering  on   tte 

flonl     %h^^  ^^^'"'y.  "'  ^^  Cape  of  Oo^ 
Hope.     'Ihoy   are   the   most  deBradwJ  n? 

?n1/7or  "^'f'  •"*'^*''*  "'^  ooun^!unUing' 
only  for  defence   or  nillnro      fJn,™-  i.     " 

no  huts,  and  do  not' cultivate  thl  & 
but  live  by  hunting.  Their  languaw?. 
exceeding  y  crude,  consisting  only  of  /Ll' 
tain  clicCing  with  the  tongue  and  zunUn^ 
^un.K  for  which  we  have  no'lettf^?""' 
■BUSnnell,  Horace,  an  American  the- 
Conn,   in  1802  r'^d^Vn'^sTa'^SffsiaSf 

y{i;S  cli^rT^k?rtt«S 
h  m   in'a'    Sr^?  ^^'Alffi.  in'ffl 

pr,  'l^  niinSs^iin'er ^His"'rrk.''°a^ 
peared  in  eight  volumes.  18m.  ^ 

iJUSh-pig.      See  Bosch^ark. 


BushrangrerS   ('J"«h-ranj-ers),     tie 
,•»     *     1^    1.         .    name    for    desperadn«>a 
in    Australia    who,    taking    to    the   K 
supported  themselves  by  levyine  contrih,,' 
tions  on  the  property  of  a5  alid  sJnd w 

^  th."./h'-,   "^**?-     Considerable  Sangs 
of  these  lawk   .  characters  someUmei  mI- 

v':^''i  *  ^7.''^  fifty   h"!d"g   pirt  of 
^ew  South  Whales  in  terror  about  S. 

iJUSn-SnnkeS,     American     birds     of 
^rmlng  the  group  fta.^nVpiiVn^''''""^' 

chief  place  wiere  the  rites  of  l^  were 


Buskin 


Butea 


celebrated.    The  name  la  alao  givea  as 
that  of  a  mjthical  E^gyptian  king. 
Bnalcin     *  ^^^^  °'  ^'^^  '^^  worn 

dent  actora  of  tragedy,  in  order  to  givo 
them  a  more  heroic  appearance:  often 
used  figuratively  for  tragedy,  lilce  'sutk' 
for  comedy. 

Bnsi     '^   amall  resael   from   50   to   70 
»    tona  burden,  carrying  two  ma«t8, 
and  with  two  sheds  or  cabins,  one  at  each 
end,  used  in  herring-fishing. 

BtUSAi  Bussanq.    See  Bou$»a. 
BlUSOrah.     (bna'O-ra),  See  Boatora. 

Bussn-valm.  S''*  ^",'"'T*"  '"^"/^"i 

«>•*»»»  ^«>MU|  found  in  the  swamps  of 
the  Amazon,  whose  stem  is  only  10  to  15 
feet  high,  but  whose  leaves  are  often  30 
feet  long  by  4  to  5  feet  in  breadth. 
These  are  used  by  the  Indians  for  thatch, 
the  spathes  are  used  as  bags,  or  when  cut 
longitudinally  and  strelcbed  out  they 
form  a  coarse  but  strong  kind  of  cloth. 
Bnst  ^^^'  ^*"'^>  I^  hutto),  in  sculp- 
"  ture.  the  representation  of  that 
portion  of  the  human  figure  which  com* 
prises  the  head  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
body.  During  the  literary  period  of 
Greece  the  portrait  busts  of  the  learned 
formed  an  important  branch  of  art,  and 
in  this  way  we  came  to  possess  faithful 
likenesses  of  Socrates,  Plato,  Demos* 
thenes,  etc.,  in  which  the  artist  showed 
great  power  of  expressing  the  character 
of  those  represented.  The  number  of 
busts  belonging  to  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Empire  is  very  considerable,  but  those  of 
the  Roman  poets  and  men  of  letters  have 
not  been  preserved  in  nearly  so  large 
numbers  as  those  of  the  Greeks.  The 
first  bnst  that  can  be  depended  upon  as 
giving  a  correct  likeness  is  that  of  Scipio 
Africanus  the  elder. 

BnatATli    (bus'tard),  A  bird  belonging 
""""***    to  the  order  Cursores,  or  run- 
ners, but  approaching  the  waders.     The 
great  bustard  {Oti*  tardo)  is  the  largest 


Oreat  Bustard  {fltU  tarda\ 

European  bird,  the  male  often  weighing 
80  lwi.j_wlth  ft  breadth  of  wing  of  6  or  7 
n*  kastard  is  now  rare  la  Britaia, 


but  abounds  in  the  sonth  and  east  of 
Europe  and  the  steppes  of  Tartary,  feed- 
ing on  green  corn  and  other  vegetables, 
and  on  earthworms.  Its  flesh  is  es- 
teemed. All  the  species  run  fast,  and 
take  flight  with  difficulty.  The  little  bus- 
tard  (O.  tetrax)  occasionally  visits  Brit- 
ain. O.  nigricept  is  an  Asiatic  and  O. 
eeerule$eena  an  African  species.  The  Aus- 
tralian 8peci«>a  (O.  AuatrolUlHua)  is  a 
magniticent  bird  highly  prised  as  food. 

Biuto-Arrizio   i''»i.'<S^'5a}: 

20  miles  N.  w.  of  Milan.  It  has  large 
<-otton  factories.     Pop.  17,304. 

Butcher-bird.    See  shrike. 

Butcher's  Broom  <,^»1^J'«'?  ^J^Z' 

KuBcut),  a  ge- 
nus of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  I.iliaceae.  The  flowers  are  dioecious 
and  of  a  green  color,  and  rise  from 
branchlets  dilated  in  the  form  of  leaves. 
It  is  a  shrubby  evergreen  plant,  with 
angular  stems.  There  are  several  species; 
Ituacut  aculeStua,  or  the  common 
butcher's  broom,  takes  its  name  from 
being  used  by  butchers  to  sweep  their 
blocks. 

Bnte  (bat),  an  island  of  Scotland  in 
■""•"^  the  estuary  of  the  Clyde,  with 
an  area  of  about  50  sq.  miles,  belonging 
principally  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute.  It 
IR  about  15  miles  long,  and  the  average 
breadth  is  B%  miles.  Agriculture  is  in 
an  advanced  state,  and  there  are  about 
20,000  acres  under  cultivation.  The  her- 
ring fishery  is  also  a  source  of  consider- 
able profit.  The  only  town  is  Rothesay, 
whose  ancient  castle  is  one  of  the  inter- 
esting antiquities  of  the  island.  Pop. 
12,162.  The  county  of  Bute  comprises 
the  islands  of  Bute,  Arran,  Great  Cum- 
brtie.  Little  Cumbrae,  Inchmamock,  and 
Pladda. 

Bnte  ^^^^  Stuabt,  Eahi,  of,  a  Brit- 
*'"■"*'>  ish  statesman,  bom  in  1713  in 
Scotland.  He  acquired  great  influence 
over  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was 
appointed  chamberlain  to  his  son,  after- 
wards George  III,  through  whose  favor 
he  became  secretary  of  state,  and  ulti- 
mately, in  1762,  prime-minister.  For  a 
time  Pitt  and  Newcastle  alike  had  to  give 
way  to  his  influence,  but  though  possess- 
ing the  full  confidence  of  the  king  he  was 
unpopular  with  the  people,  and  in  1763 
he  suddenly  resigned  his  ofiice,  and  re- 
tired from  public  afTairs  to  apend  his  lei- 
sure in  literary  and  scientific  pursuits, 
particularly  in  botany.  He  died  in  1792. 
ButCA  (bfl'te-a),  a  genus  of  plants, 
nat.  order  Leguminosc,  tribe 
Papiiion«c<>»,  natives  of  the  East  Indief. 
They  are  trtea  tiavinc  pinoately  tri£«liats 


Butler 


Iwrta,  with  racemes  of  deep-«carlet  flow- 

Butler  It""*')'  county  seat  of  Butter 
of  Pitt«bni«h "  it^^sylvania,  30  milea  w. 

tiiriM  n«  i--i!i      "''..ana  it  Das  inaiiufac> 

»S'.1"¥JSV?§:  '^"  "^  •"•" 

He  was  educated  at  the  Eneliah  ?n   n  > 
diliSfty^TJtte5lvTi"'*'P^y   '^'^    tJ^en  "' 


Butter 


"-.V-  vvBi  mm  uuriy  years'  labor. 
Butler,    ?«7"'^»'iw     Frankun,     gen- 
DPArf5-M   w™''t/'°'*   politician.    bJ)rn   at 

nrTZ^  •   i°   ^"'^   commenced   to   take   « 
the  war   h»M  ?h^®^^'  °P  ^'^^  outbreak  of 

\^«nr«l'  *°  *^HPy  B'»'t™       aid  FortreM 
Monroe,  applying  to  the  s.aves^that  ciml 

the  lower  Mil^"ripnf  iV  p£raZ*  he  fook 
«ve  i-nli       A?*  '*^.t"'  ^»orou8  and  effec- 

Sjet-frotflle^^L  YsVlnfL^lsiE 
was  elected  governor  of  MMwchus^tte 
Butler,    J^«E«.  Duke  of  Ormonde?  an 
rei«a  of*ChaTel°i*  anWf  ^  w!f^  /^« 

o1  te.V'  ^«'«'  ^«»  i  stea"/yIdL^r2S 
ho  «SiS^?^  S'"^^'  on  the  ruin  of  which 

Ir^e'land'"'  l?tW^  lo^  Wgh  8tewSr?of 
royal  fkvoffn"^  ^°*"'*  ''^  "^ce  and  the 

tSgix  &i^eTor&ia«j 

7»s   apin   appofnted   loKi?Sa"t  S 
3e;«f  Sarff  ^M«e  M   ffi 
Kia^°»«"'^  *»»«  fey  oWamS' 
Butler,    f °=?  <  '-1W4) ,  a  Tory  leader 

John  TnU° Jl'?-     f^'"  he  joined    Sir 


bett,  New  Jerse7rAprii  2°l°86l^  ^^J"' 

ai>.'ieg?eiTh5&  i3.  r'4^  "^ 

in  Paris  and  Rpri^     i/  u   •  also  studied 
oTtfe;°YlTcol?eL'l^4  ''^^^^^^^^ 

?^*-  *>as  published  TAe  Meanina  of  pL' 


Wfl«  w„tL" '  ^<inoharie  settlements.  He 
^umemt^cXlt^.  "^  ••"t"««--««  and 
Butler,  Joseph,  an  English  prelate 
.i.wi  *t,  1  an^  •'"•^broted  writer  on  ethics 
^»d  theology,  born  in  Berkshire  in  1^2 


i^l5^-S^F-'?e-  U'eMs'^bS'rrfn' 
gch^l!  arhefd"^S?us1ituTE-H 
Puritan  colonel  of  BedfordS    Zhl'  * 

generally.  ^ananasm  and  hypocrisy 

Butler,    .^°^M  Oblando,  an  Amer- 
Co..    Ke*tuS;:«^^%^™,,^/-a||e 

in' cUrolltt'  ''fi^'l^'^'  P^cticeiS 
Ck»ng^"8!"*&Sf"fn^  7"ghtt"'th*'* 
Mexican  War,  suc^eding  Sral  °Sc^4 
Mexi^"""""'^^  "^  *h«  &.  s"'Am?'"iS 
Butte  City,    ^^^  metropolis  of  Mon- 

copper  mining  companies  in  existenrv 
Elevation,  5490  feet.*^  Pon.  a°,nOft. ''**°*^- 
Butter     <.»"*i"">>  a  fatty  substance  pro- 


I 


Butterbur 


Bntterine 


tills  fatty  matter  Is  disseminated  through 
It  in  muute  clear  riobules,  which  in  a 
short  time  rise  to  the  surface  and  form 
cream.  This  cream  Is  then  separated 
from  the  milk,  put  through  a  process  of 
churning,  and  the  product  worked  to  rfr 
move  the  water  remaining  in  the  churned 
mass.  In  obtaining  the  cream  from  the 
milk  three  methods  are  in  more  or  less 
general  use:  Shalloxv  setting,  which  con- 
sists of  placing  the  milk  in  wide  pans 
about  four  inches  high ;  deep  setting,  em- 
ploying pans  about  18  inches  deep;  and 
the  separator  method,  which  is  that  most 
in  use  among  the  larger  producers.  In 
the  shallow  pan  system  there  is  a  loss  in 
skimming  of  from  0.5  to  1.5  per  cent,  of 
fat  left  In  the  skim  milk.  In  the  deep- 
setting  the  loss  is  less,  often  as  little  as 
0.2  per  cent.  The  separator,  a  mechanical 
device  employing  the  principle  of  centrif- 
ugal force  as  a  separating  mea^s,  has 
reduced  the  loss  of  fat  in  the  skim  milk 
to  a  minimum,  from  0.05  to  0.1  per  cent. 
The  centrifugal  force  of  the  separator  is 
a  thousand-fold  greater  than  the  force  of 
gravity.  The  system  of  separation  is  con- 
tinuous, a  uniform  flow  of  milk  being  con- 
ducted in  a  bowl  or  drum  making  from 
6000  to  9000  revolutions  a  minute.  Vari- 
ous sized  machines  are  on  the  market, 
those  worked  by  hand  separating  from  200 
to  SOO  pounds  of  milk  per  hour,  and 
power  machines  of  2000  pounds  and  over 
capacity. 

The  cream  is  churned  sweet,  or  else 
"ripened"  or  soured,  the  object  in  the 
latter  case  being  to  develop  certain  flavors 
in  the  butter  and  also  to  aid  in  the  proc- 
ess of  churning.  Ripening  is  due  to  the 
action  of  certain  bacteria  either  present 
in  the  atmosphere  or  artificially  intro- 
duced. Churning  results  in  the  rupture 
of  the  fat  globules  and  their  union  in  a 
mass  separate  from  the  buttermilk  whicll 
is  drawn  off  when  the  churning  is  com- 
pleted ;  the  butter  is  then  washed,  worked 
to  remove  buttermilk  and  water,  salted 
and  packed.  The  composition  or  butter 
varies,  but  is  approximately :  Fat,  85  per 
cent.;  protein,  1  per  cent.;  ash  (salt),  3 
per  cent. ;  water,  11  per  cent.  The  food 
standard,  given  out  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  requires  not  less  than 
82.5  per  cent,  of  butter  fat  in  butter. 
The  quality  depends  upon  the  feed  given 
the  cowsj  their  stage  of  lactation,  the  care 
of  the  milk,  etc. 

But'terbur  iPftasltea  vulgaris),  a 
xiut  bcxuui  fomnosite  plant,  with 
large  rhubarb-like  leaves  and  purplish 
flowers,  growing  by  the  side  of  streams; 
allied  to  colt's-foot. 

ButterCnD     (buf^r-cup),  the  popular 
«^      name  of  two  or  three  spe- 
cie* of  the  Banuucuius,  namely,  R.  acrw, 
ft.  }mV)6mi»,  and  i$,  repena.    They  art 


common  plants  with  brilliant  yellow 
flowers. 

Bntterfly  (»>uf *'-«). ,  ']>«  common 

*"*"  *^  '  name  of  all  diurna?  lepi- 
dopterous  insects,  corresponaing  to  the 
original  Linnean  genus  Fapilio.  The 
family  of  the  butterflies  or  diurnal  I^epi- 
doptera  (so  called  to  distinguish  them 
from  nocturnal  or  crepuscular  Lepidop- 
tera,  such  as  moths)  is  a  very  extensive 
one,  and  naturalists  differ  much  as  to  the 
manner  of  subdividing  it.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  interesting  circum- 
stances connected  with  these  beautiful  in- 
sects is  their  series  of  transformations 
before  reaching  a  perfect  state.  The 
female  butterfly  lays  a  great  quantity  of 
eggs,  which  produce  larvip,  commonly 
called  caterpillars.  After  a  short  life 
these  assume  a  new  form,  and  become 
chrysalids  or  pupe.  These  chrysalids  are 
attached  to  other  bodies  in  various  ways, 
and  are  of  various  forms ;  they  often 
have  brilliant  golden  or  argentine  spots. 
Within  its  covering  the  insect  develops,  to 
emerge  as  the  active  and  brilliant  butter- 
fly. These  insects  in  their  perfect  form 
suck  the  nectar  of  plants,  but  take  little 
food,  and  are  all  believed  to  be  short- 
lived, their  work  in  the  perfect  state  being 
almost  confined  to  the  propagation  of  the 
species.  Butterflies  vary  greatly  in  size 
and  coloring,  but  most  of  them  are  very 
beautiful.  The  largest  are  found  in  tropi- 
cal  countries,  where  some  measure  nearly 
a  foot  across  the  wings.  They  may  gen- 
erally be  distinguished  from  moths  by  hav- 
ing their  wings  erect  when  sitting,  the 
moths  having  theirs  horizontal.  Some  of 
them  have  great  powers  of  flight  Among 
the  most  remarkable  butterflies  are  those 
that  present  an  extraordinary  likeness  to 
other  objects — leaves,  green  or  withered, 
flowers,  bark,  etc.,  a  feature  that  serves 
greatly  to  protect  them  from  enemies. 
See  Lepidoptera  and  Mimicry. 

Butterfly-fish.   See  Blenny. 

Butterfly-weed,  ^ZTJi:ff:%'. 

the  pleurisy-root  of  America,  where  it 
has  a  considerable  reputation  as  an  arti- 
cle of  the  materia  medica.  It  is  an  ex- 
pectorant, a  mild  cathartic,  and  a  dia- 
phoretic, and  is  employed  in  incipient  pul- 
monary affections,  rheumatism,  and  dys- 
entery. 

'R«*fA'rTTi»  (but'*r-in),  an  artificial 
AUllcnuc  butter,  prepared  fmm 
beef  suet,  milk,  butter,  and  vegetable  oil. 
and  now  largely  made  in  the  United 
States,  Holland,  etc.  By  the  use  of  col- 
oring matters  it  can  be  made  to  resemble 
butter  of  any  given  brand ;  but  airh<>::^!S 
qoi^  wholesome  when  w«U  made,  it  bw 


Bnttermillc 


containing  ardficia    buffer  cV,/i?  E^^^H"?" 

Buttermilk,  «■!  "iik  from  which 

able^  cooUng  beverage  with  an^addutous 

Butternut,     t^e,  froit  of  j«j,/a„, 

oTireote^-irSoM^VtS 

^icarrow  or  Sutca^inut.  "'*""'  *^ 

Butter-tree,    fsii^?!  of  .several  trees 


AUttressei 


'^'  ..  ^*®  leaves  are 
pellucid,  glandular 
a  glutinous  linuor 
sects.  The  edges  of 
>  the  Insect  and  re- 
,8  of  the  insect  thus 


,    ^s-Tii-      ""^.feverai  irees 

ButterWOrt,  PinguicSJa    vultraris 

covered    with    soft 
hairs,   which  secre 
that  catches  small 
the  leaf  roll  over  ( 

ployed  to  curdle  milk.         ^^^^^^  *"  «™' 

Buttmann  (bufman),  Pniup  kaw 

aniSm^^i,   He  sSrnfost  ^^^ 

fe!  ^     ^"""^  ""''  ^^«'««'-    He  died  in 
Buttons    (but-nns),   catches  nsed    to 

made  of  brass  or  a  mixture  of  tin  and 


Jh^^a  „f^*?  ."i*   "'"""y    made    frvm 

tons    are    gen^ 
erally  used   for 
trousers,   a 
substance    now 
very    commonly 
used     for     but- 
tons   is    veget* 
able     ivory 
(seeds    of    the 
iTor  y.n  a  t 
palm).      which 
may  be  colored 
according       t  o 
pleasure.  Moth- 
er-of-pearl   but- 
tons   are     an- 
other    common 
kind.      Of    lale 
years  tlio  mak- 
ing of  porcelain 
buttons  has  de- 
veloped   into    a 
remarkable    In- 
dustry.     Tliese 
buttons    are 
both     strong 
and     cheap. 
Besides       these 
kinds  there  are 
also   glass    but- 
tons,   made    by 

Boftening       the  - —  •-  —         * 

glass    by    heat  «, 
and  pressing  it   "y'"*  •^''''^m.  St.  Ouen. 

Infl'  '^J^'^^^'  ^u'"*^"^  °f  vulcanite,  marbla 
and    many    other    materials;    but    thesj 
are  fancy  articles  in  the  trade. 
Buttresses    (but'res-es),  in  architec 

t  u  r  e 
esDectnllv    r!„»i.:„'  a 


especially    Gothic', 

projections  on  the  out- 
side of  the  walls  of  an 

edifice,   extending  from 

the  bottom  to  the  ton. 

or  nearly,  and  intended 

to  give  ndditi  nal  sup- 
port  to  the   T    lis  and 

prevent     them     from 

Bpreading     under     the 

weight     of     the     roof. 

i'lVing  huUresses,  of  a 

somewhat  arched  form, 

often   spring   from   the 

lop  of  the  ordinary  but- 
tresses,  leaning  in- 
wards so  as  to  abut 
against  and  support  a 
higher  portion  of  the 
building,    such    as   the  iiiwptilli 

wall    of   a    dere-otnrv    «.  ' 

thus   receiving  part  o#  "^H"?  f»«*  *!»«• 
the  pressure  from   the       '"•B"*'^ 
weight  of  the  roof  of  the  central  pil^ 


jsnttonwood 


Byrom 


Bnttonwood  <Srl?vlA'"t'S:  Buzzard  iSf'Sl^.^'^wcrJm' 


(buz'ard),  the  name  or  rap- 

jsually  given  to  the  -'——'-  torial  Wrds  which  form  one 
American  plane  tree,  so  called  from  the  of  the  Biibfamihes  of  the  diurnal  birds  of 
tmalL  round  balla  It  produces  as  seed  prey ;  characters,  a  moderate-siied  beak, 
vessels   (Phtanua  oceidentalia) .  hoolced  from  the  base,  long  wings,  long 

^«4.wJ;»  AmA  (bft-tir'ili),  an  acid  tarsi,  and  short  weals  toes.  The  common 
iSUiynC  ilCia  ^^jjjjjj^gj 'from  butter ;  buzzard  (Butfo  vulgaris)  is  distributed 
U  also  occurs  In  perspiration,  oodllver  oil,  over  the  wliole  of  Eurooe  as  well  as  the 
Butyric  acid  is  a  coloriess  liquid,    north  of  Africa  and  Western  Asia.     Its 

...  ..  .  ^     £o^^  jg  ygfy  miscellaneous,  and  consists 

of  moles,  mice,  frogs,  toads,  worms,  in- 
jects, etc.  It  is  slnggish  in  its  habits. 
Its  length  is  from  20  to  22  inches.  The 
rougli-leggod  buzzard  (B.  lagCpua),  so 
called  from  having  its  legs  feathered  to 
tlie  toes,  is  a  native  of  Britain.  Its 
habits  resemble  those  of  the  common  buz- 
zard. The  red-tailed  hawk  of  the  United 
States  is  a  buzzard  {B.  boreilis).  It 
is  also  called  hen-havk,  from  its  raids  on 


etc,     ,_..   _     ^ 

having  a  smell  like  that  of  rancid  but* 
ter;  its  taste  is  acrid  and  biting,  with  a 
sweetish  after-taste. 
'RTi't-Trr'iA  Tflio-r  a  substance  obtained 

ijutyric  J!itner,f,^m  butyric  acid, 

hnviDR  the  flavor  of  pineapple?,  used  in 

flavoring  confectionery,  as  an  ingredient 

iu  perfumes,  etc. 

■Rn-v-or'    or  Baxab',  a  town  of  Bengal, 

JJILUU  ,  ^jQ  t^g  Ganges,  350  miles  n.  w. 

of  Calcutta.    The  Hindus  regard  it  as  a   -    -         ,  ,      _.  _  __.      . 

very  sacred  place.     Pop.  16,498.  tlie  poultry-yard.     The  genus  Pernta,  to 

Ttn-rtnti      (buks'ton),   a    town   In   the  which  tb«i  honey-buzzard    (F.  aptv6ru8) 

X>UX10I1     county  of  Derby,    Englond,   belongs,  has  the  beak  rather  weaker  than 

situated   in   a   valley  celebrated   for   i'J  B«<eo,  but  does  not  differ  much  from  that 

mineral  waters,  being  largely  visited  £or  genus.     The  honey-buzzard  is  so  called 

the    purpose    of    drinking    these    waters,    because    feeding    specially    on    bees    and 

The  surrounding  scenery  Is  fine,  and  there  wasps.    The  turkey  buzzard,  so  common 

is     a     great     stalactite     cavern     called    In  the  Southern  United  States,  where  it 


Pop.  Is  esteemed  and  protected  as  a  destroyer  of 
carrion,  is  not  a  true  buzzard,  but  a  vul- 
ture, belonging  to  the  genus  Cathanata, 
of  the  family  Vulturidce. 


jL  V  ale's  Hole  in  the  neighborhood. 
(1911)   10,025. 

Ttnv+nrt     Sir    Thomas    Fowell,    an 
i^UAiUU,   Engijs_^   philanthropist,  born 

In  1786.  and  educated  at  Trinity  College. 

Dublin.     In  1811  he  joined   the  firm  of  .--..„.».. 

the  celebrated  brewers,  Truman.  Ilanbury,  Jebail,  a  little  north  of  Beyrout.     It  was 


■RvWoq  (bib'los),  an  ancient  maritime 
jsyuiua  ^.jty  of  Phoenicia,   now  called 


&  Co.,  and  took  an  active  shnre  in  the 
business.  The  Spitalfields  distress  In 
1816  was  the  occasion  of  his  turning  his 
attention    to    philanthropic   efforts,    and 


the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Adonis  or 

Thammuz. 

Pit  ^axxT     Bye-law    (from   the   Scand. 

jty-Mw,    J     ^  town),  a  law  made  by 


along  with  his  sister-in-law,  the  celebrated  nn   Incorporated   or   other   body    for   the 

Mrs.  Frv,  he  made  Inquiries  which  dl-  regulation  of  its  own  affairs,  or  the  affairs 

rected  piiblic  attention  to  the  system  o£  Intrusted  to  its  care.    Town-councils,  rail- 

prisi.n     discipline.       In     1818     he     was  way   companies,   and   chartered   societies 

elected  XI.P.  for  Weymouth,  and  was  long  of  all  kinds,  etc.,  enact  by-laws  which  are 

the  able  coadjutor  of  Wilberforce  in  his  binding  upon  all  coming  within  the  sphere 

efforts  for  tlie  abolition  of  slavery.     Ho  of  the  operations  of  such  bodies.    By-laws 


was  created  a  baronet  In  1840  and  died  in 
18415. 

Blixtorf  (buks'torf),  JoHANN,  a  Ger- 
man  orientalist,  was  born  in 
15G4,  and  became  professor  at  Basel, 
where  he  died  in  1G29.  His  chief  work  is 
Lexicon  Chaldaicum  Talmudicutn  ei  Rah- 


must  of  course  be  within  the  meaning  of 
the  charter  of  incorjwration  and  in  a<; 
cordance  with  the  law  of  the  land. 
Bvnf?  ^^  JtTUAN  K.  G.,  bom  in  186:2, 
*'J'"o>  a  younger  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Stratford.  He  ioined  the  itoyal  Uus8ui!i 
in  1882,  gradually  luhranced  in  rank,  wus 


linicum.    His  son  Johann,  born  at  Basel,   made  major-general  in  1909,  and  reached 


was  equally  eminent  as  a  Hebrew  scholar, 
and  succeeded  to  his  father's  chair.  He 
died  in  1664. 

BUX'US.      See  Box-tree. 


Buyuk'dere 


(bO-y8k'daa),  a  town 
on  the  European  shore 
of  the  Bosporus,  10  miles  from  Constan- 
tinople. It  is  famous  for  its  scenery,  and 
Is  a  favorite  residence  of  the  Christian 
ambassHdojfc 


the  rank  of  UeutenanSgeneral  in  the  Eu- 
ropean war.  He  aerved  in  the  Dardanelles 
campaign,  aad  in  November,  1917,  com- 
manded toe  highly  successful  surprise  at- 
tack on  the  German  lines  before  Cambrai, 
carried  out  with  the  aid  of  '  tanks.' 
Bvrom  (bl'rom),  John,  an  English 
'    **  poet   and   stenographer,   born 

in  1692 :  died  in  1763.  He  was  educated 
at  Merckant  Taylors'  School  and  Trinity 
CoUege,  Oambriogcb  and  for  some  time 


Byron  ^2?°^?  «bobok  oobdok 

of  /dSirTl   TnKm*  u       ***  ***«  grandson 


Lord  Byron. 

Till   the  age  of  neTon  he  wna  •kHmi. 


another  and   more   mature  anltor.     Ik 

?JaTeb   w-i^'f^r^'iP-    ^^«  fruit  of  tS 

toMrf  MmfW    "'^o'te  one  moaning  and 
round  himself  famous.*    His  acauain^nnn- 

?S.i"fv?***«  of  pubUc  life  may  be  dated 
ns^^llwl:    ^!«*»«thenext^SJe2S 

a^knik  ^Z""a*  Lara,  and  the  Siege  if 
mMl\j'^°^'^   ^^^   briUiant   work   ot 

l^Rn^f.  °*^  P°«'  '^w  capable.  £ 
1815  Byron  married  Anna  IsabellZ  nni. 
daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  MUbaSS  bit  Sj 
inarriage    proved    unfortunatP     -n!!    i- 

^.„*  ^'''i'  '^  ^^'^  parents,  refus^  to  r^ 
hirn.  and  a  formal  separation  to^  nia^ 

£ri^„''"?':i'^!.P™<^"<=ed  a  considerable  se^ 

SfroS  "."h^o'  fertn%S?rS  r'^ 
e.'l^'^rf^*'""""  nerwToTetSrr  hI 
B^^I'a^^^'  field  ofVlS  a?d 

hhf?h^i^?.*°/*  f<*'  «"ne  time  t«)k  un 
Wa  abode  at  Venice,  and  later  at  RnmL 

Islands  of  Greece,  and  at  length  visit^ 

myster^Tfi/.  *'?-'^f.=  f'^^  e^«»».  • 
Slid  fop  i^mf^^*''"'^^^"^*^®  Byron  re. 
awed  for  aome  time  at  Bavenna,  thw  u 


Byron 


Byzantine 


n 


TUm    and  lastly  at  Genoa.    At  Ravenna  which  !■  extremely  Intereating.     In  17M 

S  became  intimate   with   the   Countess  he  commanded  three  ahipt  of  the  line  and 

QuiccToli    a  married  lady:  and  when  he  distinguiahed  himaelf  in  the  war  against 

w-moyed'to  Pisa?  in  1822,  she  followed   France.    In  June,  1764,  he  set  out  in  i 

Sr     There  he  continued  to  occupy  him-   frigate   to  ^««»'°7"8»J«*he  globe    re 

■Plf  with  literature  and  poetry,  sustained   turning  to  England  in  May,  1766.     *ron 

for  T  time    by    the    companionship    of  1769  to  1775^he  was  governor  of  New 

Shellev    OM  of  the  few  men  whom  be  foundtand.     He    was   made   vice-admlra 

entirely  respected  and  with  whom  he  was  of  the  white  in  1779,  and  died  in  1786. 

SXronfidential.     Besides  his  contribu-   BvSSUS    (bU'us),  a  name  given  to  th 

Sonl  iS  the  Liberal,  a  periodical  estab-    OJS9W  ^air    or    threadhhe    Bubstanc, 

Ushed   at  this  time  in  conjunction  with    (called  also  beord).  with  which  the  differ 

Kieh  Hunt  and  Shelley,  he  completed  the  ent  kinds  of  sea-mussels  fasten  themseve 

Uter  cantos  of^o"^«on,  wittf  Werner,    to  the  rocks.    The  Pinna  nobih»,  particu 

1  trag^y  and  the  De/ormcd  Trantformed,   larly.  is  distinguished  by  the  length  an: 

\  frllment     These  are  the  last  of  feyron's   the  silky  fineness  of  its  beard,  from  whu 

^et'cS  efforts      In  1823,  troubled  per-  cloths,   gloves,    and    stockings    are    sti 

K  by  the  consciousness  that  his  Ufe  manufactured    (mainly  as  curiosities)  i 

had  too'  long  been  unworthy  of  him,  he  Sicily  and  .Calabria. 

conceived    the   idea   of   throwing   himself   ByttnCnaCeSB     K;  "i    J' d  e '    o 

into  the  struggle  for  the  independence  of       -^  natural    oroer    o 

Greece     In  jfnuary.  1824,  he  arrived  at  plants  allied  to  the  mallows.    Almost  a 

Missolonghi,  was  received  with  the  great-    the  species  contain  a  ^^"y  "Vho  Ivn 

est  enthusiasm,  and  immediately  took  into    seeds,  and  have  a  fibrous  bast.    The  t>p 

his  pay  a  body  of  500  Suliotes:    The  dis-   cal  genus  is  Byttnerio,  from  which   tl 

orderlJ  temper  of  these  troops,  and  the   order  is  named,  but  by  far  the  inost  in 

difficulties  of  his  situation,  together  with   portant  is  Theohrdma  to  which  the  tr< 

the  malarious  air  of  Missolonghi,  began    yielding  cocoa  (cacao)  belongs. 

to  affect  his  health.  On  the  9th  April.  Byzantine  ^i""^°  "?;iJ'thfph'iJ.v 
1824  while  riding  out  in  the  rain,  he  ^or^**""*"^  Abt,  a  style  which  aros 
caught  a  fever,  which  ten  days  later  ended  in  Southeastern  Europe  after  Constantii 
fatally.    Thus,  in  his  thirty-seventh  "     • 

year  died  prematurely  a  man  whose 
natural  force  and  genius  were  per- 
haps superior  to  those  of  any  Eng- 
lishman of  his  time,  and,  largely 
undisciplined  as  they  were,  and 
wasted  by  an  irregular  life,  they 
acquired  for  him  a  name  second, 
in  the  opinion  of  continental  Eu- 
rope at  least,  to  that  of  no  other 
Englishman  of  his  time.  The  body 
of  Byron  was  taken  to  England 
and  interred  in  Hucknall-Torkard 
church,  Notts. 

■Rxrrmi  Henet  James,  an  Eng- 
.Djriuu,  jjgjj  ^rajjjatist  and  actor, 
born  in  1834;  died  in  1884..  lie 
wrote  an  immense  number  of  pieces, 
including  a  great  many  farces,  bur- 
lesques, and  extravaganzas,  besides 
comedies  or  domestic  drauuis,  such 
as  CyriVs  Success;  Dearer  than 
Life;  Blow  for  Blow;  Uncle  Bid's 
Darling;  the  Prompter's  Box;  Part- 
ners for  Life;  and  Our  Boys,  the 

last  having  an  extniordinaiy  sue-  Byzantine  ArcWtecture.-AncJent  Cathedral,  Ather 
cess.  »,  J         , 

HvTftTi  Jon^'  an  Enslish  admiral,  the  Great  had  made  Byzantium  t 
oyivu,  grandfather  of  the  poot  Lord  capital  of  the  Roman  Empire  (330  A.i 
Byron,  was  born  in  1723.  Embarking  and  ornamented  that  city,  which  w 
as  midshipman  in  one  of  the  ships  of  called  after  him,  with  all  the  trei 
Lord  Anson,  which  w;is  -nTt-rkcd  on  the  urcs  of  Grecian  art.  {See  By'^"'*' 
Pacific  coast  (1741),  north  of  the  Straits  Empire).  One  of  the  chief  influenres 
of  Maadlan,  he  published  a  narrative  of  Byzantine  art  was  Christianity,  and  tc 
hil     loTentures     amougst     the     Indians  certain  extent  Byzantine  art  may  be  r 
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emfied  M  the  endeavor  to  dve  eznrM. 

fester.  Srr.s"45'S^ 
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ity  hid  brought  lit? *th."ii5"*=?  Chrtatlao. 
teUncy     towards"  Oriemal**' Krf.?» 


the  dW"°"/7'«  "?,the  round  .rob, 
The  last  la   th        P^'tlcalar  the  dome 

the  aim  of  the  «rM-.   °l^!~r««<>n  wa.  pendentlveTS  arohltS  i^^r  '^^  ?f*.  °' 

place  it  on  a  snnnrl        \*"^®  enabled  to 

of  building  the  inc-rmffnH,  „     *  u'?'?  '^y'* 
more  preoious  maSll  S.^/  brick  with 


tic  Ufe  whichl^gln  in^i'^l^'L«7  "tie. 
bue  and  Giotto  ^  ^'"^  Cima- 

i.oTSe/1i%1ay^rh"A'!:^  ^''^  «*«»"« 
nity  of  ancient  art  Thi'fT'""  "'«'  <J^g* 
of  parts,  the  correctness  orfbr^P?,^""" 

Greek  aft/'^e^e  noglecrd%oi5TP  *° 
|et"tV  rS'  C^^I4^^^«-  and- 
Syilnrine  ar't,  W  %*i'^,^„r«*  P^'o^  <>f 
century,  there  is  onnln ''"L,'"  ^^^  ll»h 
dienitv  Jn   fl  considerable    spiritual 

Ses"^    Bu*t^Icn^fnturi  ^""^^'ion^'of  7hi 

Importance  at  fiStinm  ^V'^?°^-'«t« 
those  times  incHnin^f^":   *''®   t^ste   of 

with  th"cost°?ness  LThHm  "?«"'?  ^o'"'' 
its  stones.    Th«  fir»^       brilliant  colors  of 

style  of%^t  de'vX"  In  th^fi'^*''"^ 
tme  pictures.  The  artist,  « j,„  „  ^^^"°- 
have  seldom  emolovpH   t^«  i-  •  °PP^«'"  to 

M'iF  IS'?'--"- 

Weas.  As  the/^ared  h*^,'/'?^!,  °',t''«''^ 
faithful  imitation  «f»^"'  ""'«  ^o'  a 
satisfied  ^  h  rejeatin^whn^;  •*"*  '^^^ 
acknowledged  as^  s?ocisful  *  irf  '"^'^^ 
strange  that  certnfn   f^,        '    "    '^    not 

the  taste  of  the  thne  ^hZ'^'^P^'"^^  »>y 
••"nvention,  and  whhonf  ri*^  H  "^de.  by 
and  beauty',  genera' moddsTfli'V *'"*»• 
figure,  and  be  trnnoJs*!  j  °^  '"^  human 
feeding  times  I„  /m "^  =V«"ch  to  su" 
the  later  periods  Si  ^7  '''*  «"'«*«  'n 
jocuracy  of  renre  J'.i,°^^  .«T5°   aim  at 


BYZANTINt  ARCHITBCTlnia. 

PartoXU»eNaveorthe^p^„„.,^^ 


C'SSfed'hK^'f'-^  may Wkld  to 
the  Chur^"^  «.  ttP*''^?.  ^^at»"-e8  In 
'an  in  the  siith  ^«f  "'"'^  ''""*  by  Justin- 
«s  the  rhfi#  ^ntury,  and  still  existinl 
It  Is  mor5^eLS"«i°  Const^nS^?,^ 
fith  the  G^k  0,L*K*  "J'i?  associated 

fro«tbegSSn.^^S"4'^tia''S 


original   desicn  '^  thl^  """^  °'  peculiar  and 

tine)  style  The  mnrr^I  /•"''  ^^o-^yxan- 
of  the  fatter  i5^?.?*u^i«t•»'•"^«  feature 
on  a  PerpendiV^lirci4''ula?7;Jf,™"*1 
piece  of  masonry  (tScally  th^fe^/ 
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eontalnlDK  window,  for  M«J««"»«  ♦**'"; 
terior,  while  In  the  older  style  the  light 
WM  udmltted  by  openlnm  In  the  dome 
itself.  The  Cathedral  of  Athena  (ahown 
fa  the  accompanying  cut)  la  an  ezampl* 
of  the  Neo-Byiantlne  atyle.  The  Byian- 
tine  atyle  had  a  great  influence  on  tht 
architecture  of  Western  Europe,  eepe- 
daily  in  Italy,  where  St.  Mark's  in 
Venice  Is  a  magnificent  example,  as  also 
in  Sicily.  It  had  also  material  Influence 
in  Southern  France  and  Western  Ger- 

%wvanfiiiA  Empibb,  the  Eastern 
iSyzanXUie  Roman  Empire,  so  caUed 
from  its  capital  Byiantiam  or  Con- 
stantinople. The  Byaantlne  Empire  was 
founded  in  a.d.  896.  when  Theodorius 
at  his  death  divided  the  Roman  Em- 
pire between  his  sons  Arcadiua  ana 
Honorius.  In  this  empire  the  Greek 
language  and  civiliaation  were  prevalent ; 
but  the  rulers  claimed  still  to  be  Roman 
emperors,  and  under  their  sway  the  laws 
and  official  forms  of  Rome  were  main- 
tained. It  lasted  for  about  a  thousand 
yearn  after  the  downfall  of  the  Western 
Empire.  It  is  also  known  aa  the  Greek 
Empire  or  Lower  Empire.  Ita  capital 
was  naturally  Constantinople,  a  city  es- 
tabllahed  by  Gonstantine  in  330  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Byzantium  as  the  new 
capiUl  of  the  whole  Roman  Empire. 

The  Eastern  Empire,  then  comprising 
Asia  Minor.  Syria,  Egypt,  Greece,  Thrace, 
Moesia,    Macedonia,   and    Crete,    fell    to 
Theodosins's  elder  son  Arcadius,  through 
whose  weakness  and  that  of  several  of  his 
immediate  successors  it  suffered  severely 
from  the  encroachments  of  Uuns,  Goths, 
Bulgarians,  and   Persians.     In  527  the 
celebrated    Justinian    succeeded,    whose 
reign  is  famous  for  the  codification  of 
Roman  law,  and  the  victories  of  his  gen- 
erals Belisarius  and  Narses  over  the  Van- 
dala  In  Africa,  and  the  Gotha  in  Italy, 
which   waa  henceforth   governed   for  the 
Eastern  Empire  by  an  exarch  reading  at 
Ravenna.     But  his  energy  could  not  re- 
vive the  decaying  strength  of  the  empire, 
and  Justin  II,  his  successor  (565-578).  a 
weak    and    avaricious    prince,    lost    his 
reason  by  the  reverses  k    countered  in  his 
conflicts     with      plundering      Lombards, 
Avars,  and  Persians.    Tilierius,  a  captain 
of  the  guard,  succeeded   in  578,  and  In 
682  Mauricius ;  both  were  men  of  ability. 
In  002  Phocas,  proclaimed  emperor  by  the 
army,  succeeded,  and  produced  by  his  in- 
capacity the  greatest  disorder  in  the  em- 
pire.    Heraclius,  son  of  the  governor  of 
Africa,    who   headed   a    conspiracy,    con- 
fuered  Constantinople,  and  caused  Phocas 
to  be  executed  ((110).    lie  was  an  excel- 


Byiantini 

lant  general,  and  finally  anccceded  in  re 
pressing  the  Avars  and  recovering  th 
provinces  lost  to  the  Persians,  whos 
power  indeed  he  overthrew.  Bot  a  fa 
more  dangerous  enemy  to  the  Byiantin 
tmpire  now  appeared  in  the  Moalei 
power,  founded  amongst  the  Arabians  b 
Mohammed  and  the  caliphs,  which  gradi 
ally  extended  its  conquests  over  Phcenicii 
the  countries  on  the  Euphrates,  Judei 
Syria,  and  Egypt  (685-041).  In  « 
Heraclius  died,  nor  was  there  among  b 
descendants  a  single  prince  capable  ( 
stemming  the  tide  of  Moslem  invasioi 
The  Arabians  took  part  of  Africa.  C; 
prus,  and  Rhodes  (653).  inundated  Afri( 
and  Sicily^  penetrated  Into  Thrace,  at 
attacked  (jonstantlnople  by  sea. 

The  empire  waa  In  sore  strait*  wh* 
Leo  thi  Isaurian  (Leo  III),  general 
the  army  of  the  East,  mounted  the  throi 
(716),  and  a  new  period  of  comparati 
prosperity  began.  Some  writers  da 
the  beginning  of  the  Bysantine  Empi 
proper,  and  the  end  of  the  Eastern  Romi 
Empire,  frop  this  era.  Numerous  i 
forms,  civil  and  milita^,  were  now  i 
troduced,  and  the  worship  of  images  w 
prohibited.  Leo  repelled  the  Arabians 
Saracens  from  Constantinople,  but  i 
lowed  the  Lombards  to  seise  the  Italii 


provinces,  while  the  Arabians  plunder 

the  Eastern  ones.    (Gonstantine  V  (h 

recovered  part  of    Syria    and    Armei 

from  the  Arabians:  and  the  atruggle  w 

carried  on  not  nnsuccessfully  by  his  s 

Leo  IV.     Under  his  grandson,  Consta 

tine  VI,  Irene,  the  ambitious  mother 

the  latter,  raised  a  large  faction  by  t 

restoration   of   Image    worship,    and, 

conjunction  with  her  paramour  Staui 

tins,  deposed  her  son,  and  had  bis  ej 

put  out    (797).     A  revolt  of  the  pat 

dans  placed  one  of  their  order.    Mice{ 

orus,    on    the    throne,   who   fell   in   t 

war  '.tainat  the  Bulgwiana  (811).    St« 

ratius,  Michael,  Leo  V  and  Michael 

(820)  ascended  the  throne  in  rapid  si 

cession.     During  the  reign  of  the  lat 

the    Arablana    conquered    Sicily,    Lo* 

Italy,  Crete,  and  other  countries.    1 

long   dispute   as    to   image-worship  « 

brought  to  a  close  in  842,  when  the  pr 

tice  was  finally  sanctioned  at  *he  coui 

of  Nicsea,  under  Michael  III.     He  y 

put  to  death  by  Basil  the  Maceuonii 

who  came  to  the  throne  as  Basil  I 

867,  and  whose  reign  formed  a  period 

great  glory  in  the  history  of  the  By» 

tine  Empire.    He  founded  a  dynasty  0 

Uttcedonian)     which    lasted     till    Vt 

Among  the  greatest  of  his  successors  w 

Nicephorus  II    (Phocas),  and  Jolin 

misces  (969)«  who  carried  on  auccen 
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Balgarii"?   ffi^'th."* /■??"'*«>  the 
huSSd  to  be  eSS.ufpd''"*"!;   *'■"»«'    "or 

sister    Theorlora    8U(TP»fic/i    i.„-  ^l 

throne   (1054).      ■"*^*^^**'^    her    on    the 

(10&7?%/A°".."''™   «'  Michael   VI 

The  three  chief  omperorsofT'  "l,  °°"''- 
were  Alexins.  John  aJ^d  M«n'  ?*'?,"»y 
nenus.     Durinir   »h«   ,!?      Manuel    Com- 

stantinopie    (12041     Ji^*'''^  ^f^  ♦"  Con- 
and    retained    If    »;   *;9°0"e'-ed    the   city 

the  eXe^n  erriSr  7''\^  •"««*«' 
Baldwin,  ^unt  of  riandi'/  *''*  ^^'P'"'. 
emperor  Bonifa,^  1„  ,  '  .'*'"«  "ade 
rat.  "btainfd  KaloniT^''  "^  A'^^^f"* 
and  the  VenetiansTn„,tfrf  "%**  '""K'!"". 
of  territory.  Thewlori  t  " '"T  «»*"* 
"H  the  Asfatic  prt^^o^s  fn^'V^  "^^'^'^ 
^'IH?  (Nica-a),  the  MDit«'l  ^f  }c^  """^e 
and  was  at  first  mnr«  £   "'  2^*''*  empire. 

nenr.v,  Peter,  and  RoherP'/A""*««". 
?<Te  able  to  secure  the  fL?^  Courtenay 
John,  emperor  of  Nice   i°""*°K  'h^one 
remaining  BvMnHil^'  •^^nquered  all  the 

ialiBologus,  Klngo{\hJj^'^'  '^'t-hael 
«tanHnople.  and  thn.^.  ^\u°°*'"ered  Con- 
tlynaaty.     '  """  *''""  overthrew  the  Latin 
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Cantacuwnea    .hared     thJ"'  ■  ""•  *^ 

quered  Oallipoli  (1367)  i^\SSt^  2"S* 
tan  Amurath  took  AnJ.i  .  ^^^  *«'• 
conquered  almost  an  t1fi"p?i?-    »■!•«** 

wined   some  of  the  lost  Sc"  fro^ 
the  contending  sons  of  Bajwet.    To  wS 

tul^'"»  ^"*r"^  Giustiniani.  a  Geno«e  kt 
put  an  end   to   the  Greek  «i.n^«li 

pfymzatifn    -n*;"?'"'^    .<'hrlstianity    and 

Inr  i!  .    "'  ?"*'  '"  maintaininf  »  rwi- 

ar  system  of  government    law    -n,!^!! 

icy  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  barCjri^* 

Byzantium  (bi-zan'ti-umf.  tfi" "Si 

CqnstantinoDle.  ^7 l^f^^.^Li^fAtJ'  o« 


favorab^'U^on'lor^'mS.:^^^  U   l? 

de^a?oYro,rof'i£':;.r'*?^^^  '»•« 

'^-•"  ^""^  *«"«  In  An   ^?^  -  '"*  ***•"«'  Greek  citieH. 


